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TO 

H.    S.    B, 


PREFACE. 


This  book  is  intended  to  be  an  index  of  the  phraseology  of 
Shakespeare  ;  a  concordance  of  phrases  rather  than  of  words. 
Its  plan  is  to  take  every  sentence  from  his  dramatic  works 
which  contains  an  important  thought,  with  so  much  of  the 
context  as  preserves  the  sense,  and  to  put  each  sentence 
under  its  principal  words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
Some  of  the  sentences  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  repeat 
as  often  as  this  plan  might  allow. 

The  text  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright  has  been  followed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  change  of  the  final  'd  to  ed. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  comparative  readings  are  given 
from  the  texts  of  Dyce,  Knight,  Singer,  Staunton,  and  Richard 
Grant  White. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May,  1881. 
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SHAKESPEARE   PHRASE   BOOK. 


Abandon.  —  Vou  clown,  abandon,  —  which  is  in  the  vulgar  leave,  —  the  society  A  s  Vote  Like  It,  v. 

Abandon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest      .....  v. 

Abandoned.  —  Being  there  alone,  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends  .  .     .     .     .       ii. 

He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians  .  ....  ... 

Abatement.  —  Falls  into  abatement  and  low  price,  Even  in  a  minute   . 

This  '  would'  changes  And  hath  abatements  and  delays      .     .  .     . 

Abbominable.  — This  is  abhominable,  —  which  he  would  call  abbominable 
Abbots.  —  See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots  .     . 

A-BED.  —  Not  to  be  a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes     . 

But  for  your  company,  I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago 
Abel.  —  Be  thou  cursed  Cain,  To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt 

Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries     ....  .... 

Abet.  —  And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind  Cherish  rebellion 

Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood         

Abhominable.  — This  is  abhominable,  — which  he  would  call  abbominable 
Abhor.  —  Whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor 

I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasimes  ...  

If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  Abhor  me 

It  doth  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word  

Abhorred.  —  But  if  one  present  The  abhorred  ingredient  to  his  eye. 

More  abhorred  Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice    .     .         .     ,  .     . 

Boils  and  plagues  Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorred     .     . 

His  name  remains  To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred 

With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven        .  .     . 

O  abhorred  spirits  !     Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps  Thee  here  in  dark      .     . 

And  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is!   my  gorge  rises  at  it   . 

Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate,  Shunned  my  abhorred  society 


.      AlPsirell,\. 

.    Twelfth  Night,  i.  i, 

.     .  Hamlet^  iv.  7, 

.  Love's  L,  Lost,  v.  i, 

.  King  yoh]i,  iii.  3, 

.   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3, 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  4 

1  Henry  VL  i.  3, 

Ricluird  II.  i.  i, 

ii.  3 

Coin.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2 

.  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  i 

Much  Ado^  ii.  3 

.  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  i 

.  Othello,  i.  I 

iv.  2 

IVinter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

Coriolamis,  i.  4 


Tifjion  of  AtJiens, 


Ro77ieo  and  yuliet,  v, 
Hamlet,  v. 
King  Lear,  v.  3. 


It  is  I  That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend  By  being  worse  than  they .      Cymbeline,  v.  5 


Abide.  —  By  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since     . 

When  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness  takes  his  leave  . 

Abide  me,  if  thou  darest ;  for  well  I  wot  Thou  runn'st  before  me    . 

A'  could  never  abide  carnation  ;  't  was  a  colour  he  never  liked 

Let  no  man  abide  this  deed,  But  we  the  doers  .... 

If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it  .  

Abilities.  —  Your  abilities  are  too  infant-like  for  doing  much  alone  .  .     . 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes,  Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact 

I  will  do  All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf 

Ability.  —  Policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends    .... 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  abihty  I  '11  lend  you  something 

Any  thing,  my  lord.  That  my  ability  may  undergo 

Abject.  —  To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me 


Merry  Wives,  i 

.     .      Much  A  do,  i 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

.     .  Henry  V .  ii.  3 

Julius  Casar,  iii.  i 

iii.  z 

Coriolamis^  ii.  i 

.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Otitello,  iii.  3 

.     .     Much  A  do,  iv.  I . 

.  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4- 

.    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Corn,  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 


ABJ 


ABS 


Abject. —We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  must  obey ;     '  ^l^'""''i/,,,' 

I  read  in  's  looks  Matters  against  me ;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me,  as  his  abject  object  jy^Kry  VI/J.  i. 
Abjure.  —  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure  For  ever  the  society  of  men  .  Mid.  N.  Bream,  i. 
Able.  —  Be  able  for  thine  enemy  Rather  in  power  than  use j±u  s  yy  tr«,  i. 


.  Romeo  ajid  Juliety  v.  3 

.     .     .   Ki7ig  Lear^  iv,  6. 

Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  6, 


1  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least,  Yet  most  suspected  . 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none  ;  I'll  able'em  .     . 
Abode.  —  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode  m  VT  ' 

Abodements.  —Tush,  man,  abodements  must  not  now  affright  us    .     .  .  -3  Henry  yj.  ly.  7, 

Abominable.  —  Such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear     .  2  He^y  t^I.  ly.  7, 
Abominably.  —  They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably  .  ■  •    •  Hamlet^  m.  2 

Above, —This  above  all:  to  thine  ownself  be  true ,}; '^ 

'T  is  not  so  above  ;  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  In  his  true  nature m.  3 

Abkaham.— Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom  Of  good  old  Khxzhz.m\  Richard  IT.  iv.  i 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom ■     •     .  Ric/iard  III.  iv.  ^. 

Abram.  -  O  father  Abram,  what  these  Christians  are !     .     .     .  •         ^^r.  0/  Venice,  1.  3 

Abridgement.  —Say,  what  abridgement  have  you  for  this  evening?  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  r 

For  look,  where  my  abridgement  comes -  •  •      Hafniet,  11.  2 

This  fierce  abridgement  Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches     .  .     •  Cymbeline^  v.  5 

Abroach.  —  Who  set  this  ancient'quarrel  new  abroach  ? Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  i.  i 

The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach,  I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others  .  Richard  III.  i.  3 
Abroad.  —  I  have  for  the  most  part  been  aired  abroad     ...  .  Winter's  Tale^  iy.  2 

What  news  abroad  ?     No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home  .  .     ■  Ricliard  III.  i.  1 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ....  .  .  Hamieti  1.  r 

Abrogate.  — So  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility      .  .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  2, 

Abruption.  —What  makes  this  pretty  abruption?       .  .         .         Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  -^ 

Absence. —Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy    .  ...    Mid.  I/.  Bream,  nl  ^ 

There  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence  ...  .         Mer.  of  Venice.^  i.  ^ 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun  .  ...    v.  1 , 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing  That  you  will  feed  on  .  .As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4, 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears  of  what  may  chance  or  breed  upon  our  absence    ,     Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 
Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge     ...  .  .     .  .     .  .       v.  2 

Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.  — Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time  Richard  II.  i.  3 

I  hope,  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  designs  .  Richard  III.  iii.  4 

His  absence,  sir,  Lays  blame  upon  his  promise  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support  By  his  dear  absence  .....  .  .  Othello^  i.  3, 

Absent.  —  Attend  upon  the  coming  space,  Expecting  absent  friends      .         .         .     AlVs  Well,  ii.  3, 
They  have  seemed  to  be  together,  though  absent .     .  .     Winter's  Tale,  i 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,  Lies  in  his  bed  .  .  King-  John,  iii.  4, 

What  pricks  you  on  To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time  ?    .     .  .         Richard  II.  ii.  3, 

None  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things  Whose  hearts  are  absent  too     .     .  .     Macbeth,  v 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart.  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile  .     .     .  Hamlet,  v.  2, 

Absey.  — Then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book   ....  ....     King  John,  i.  1, 

Absolute.  —  So  absolute  As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon  .         ....  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i, 

Be  absolute  for  death  ;  either  death  or  life  Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  r, 

It  is  a  most  absolute  and  excellent  horse  .  .....  .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  7, 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows?  mark  you  His  absolute  '  shall '  ,     .    Coriolanus,  iii.  t. 

You  are  too  absolute;  Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble  ....  .  .  iii.  ^ 

Most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt  have  The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges    .  .  .     .     .      iv.  1; 

With  an  absolute  '  Sir,  not  I,'  The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back  ,  .  .   Macbeth  iii,  6, 

How  absolute  the  knave  is  I  we  must  speak  by  the  card     .         .  ...         .     Hatnlet  v 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute  That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds      Othello  ii.  i, 
Sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thing  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i 

Abstinence.  —  A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence  .  .  Ji^as.for  Meas   i    ^ 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue  That  in  himself  .     .  .  ...  iv    2 

Your  stomachs  are  too  young;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies  .     .       Love's  L.  Lost   iv.  3 

Refrain  to-night,  And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness  To  the  next  abstinence     .     .    Hamlet   iii!  a 

Abstract.  —  He  haih  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places  .         .    .    Merry  Wives  iv!  2 


ABS  3  ACC 

Abstract.  -  This  little  abstract  dqth.contain  that  large  Which  died  in  Geffrey  .        Khig  John,  ii.  r, 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,  Rest  thy  unrest  .  .  .      Richard  HI.  iv.  4 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time  .     .  .  ...     Hamlet   ii.  2 

A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults  That  all  men  follow  ]         .     '.    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4! 

Absurd.  — This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless  ...  .1  Henry  VI.  v.  4 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature,  To  reason  most  absurd Hamlet,  i.  2 

Let  the  candied  tongue  hck  absurd  pomp  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee     .     .     .      iii!  :; 

Abundan-ce.— That  deafs  our  ears  With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  .  .  King  John,  \\.  . 
If  your  miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  z 
He  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

Such  are  the  rich,  That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not   ...  .  .  .     .  iv.  4 

Abuse. —Lend  him  your  kind  pains  To  find  out  this  abuse     ...  .       Meas. /or  Meas.  v.  1 

Abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving  '  Rosalind  '  on  their  barks  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  z 

For  the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance  .     .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep  Over  his  country's  wrongs  .  .      iv.  3 

I  shall  drive  you  then  to  confess  the  wilful  abuse .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Linger  your  patience  on  ;  and  we  '11  digest  The  abuse  of  distance Henry  V.  ii.  Pro], 

Why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me,  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse?  .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i 
Strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  .  .  Rome'o  and  Juliet,  ii.  3 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins  Remorse  from  power.  .  Jnlius  CcEsar,  ii.  i 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,  Abuses  me  to  damn  me                         .          .  Hamlet,  ii.  2 

I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  To  spy  into  abuses  Othello,  iii.  3 

Abused.  — Vou  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter-on  That  will  be  damned  for't  .  Winter's  Tale.,  li.  i, 
Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals  That  weaken  motion  .  .  .  Otliello,  i.  2 

'T  is  better  to  be  much  abused  Than  but  to  know 't  a  little  .  .  iii.  3 

You  are  abused  Beyond  the  mark  of  thought     ...  .     ,  Aid.  and  Cleo.  m.  b. 

Why  hast  thou  abused  So  many  miles  with  a  pretence?      .  .  .  Cymbeli^tc,  iii, 

Abuser.  —  I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee  For  an  abuser  of  the  world  .     .  Otliello,  i, 

Abusing.  — An  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English     ,     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  4, 

Abysm.  —  What  seest  thou  else  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ?  Tempest,  i.  2 

And  shot  their  fires  Into  the  abysm  of  hell .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  m.  ii 

Academe.  —  A  little  Academe,  Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art  .  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i 
The  books,  the  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire  ...  .  .  iv.  3 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes,  That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  iv.  3 

Accent.  —  You  find  not  the  apostraphas,  and  so  miss  the  accent  .  .  .  iv.  2 

Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there.  ....  ...  v.  2 

Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears    ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling  As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
A  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him  .  .     .  King  John,  i, 

The  senseless  brands  will  sympathize  The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue      .    Richard  II.  v, 

To  pant,  And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils i  Henry  IV.  i, 

I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,  Whichcannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof  ,     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Do  not  take  His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds .     .    Coriolamis,  iii.  3, 

Such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoes ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4 

Our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown  .  Julius  CiEsar,  iii.  i 

Prophesying  with  accents  terrible  Of  dire  combustion  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Well  spoken,  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion         ....  .     Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man    .     .  iii.  2 

If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow,  That  can  my  speech  defuse  King  Lear,  i.  4 

I  am  no  flatterer  :  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave  .     .         .         .  ii-  2, 

I  '11  call  aloud,  —  Do,  with  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yell  .  ....  Oi^iello,  i.  1. 

Accept.  —  If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  ., 

We  will  suddenly  Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer  Henry  V.  v.  .:, 

Acceptance.  —  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance  .  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  ^ 

Access.  —  Make  thick  my  blood  ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse     .     .     .     Macbeth,^  i.  5, 

Accidence.  —  Ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence  .     .     .  Merry  Wives,  iv, 


ACC 


ACC 


Accident.  —'T  is  an  accident  that  heaven  provides    ...  •      Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  3 

This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof,  Which  I  mistrusted  not MiickAdo,n.i 

Think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents  But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune  So  far  exceed  all  instance  . 
But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty  To  what  we  wildly  do     . 
'T  is  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced  By  need  and  accident     . 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents  ....  ... 

Spirits  that  admonish  me  And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents  . 
As  place,  riches,  favour,  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit .     . 
Let  these  threats  alone,  Till  accident  or  purpose  bring  you  to't  . 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident    .  

Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice  And  call  it  accident     . 

Delays  as  many  As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream  :   Belief  of  it  oppresses  me      .     . 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Of  hair-breadth  scapes 

The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance,  Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce 

These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners 

Do  it  at  once  ;  Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all  But  accidents  unpurposed 


Twelfth  Night.,  iv. 

Winter' s  Tale.,  iv. 

.      .        V. 

I  Henry  IV.  i. 

.  1  Henry  VI.  v. 

Troi.  aftd  Cress,  iii. 

iv. 

Hamlet,  iii. 


OtJiello,  \. 


Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14, 


Do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds;  Which  shackles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change 


Cymbeline,  iv. 


Meas./or  Meas.  iii. 
Julius  C^sar,  iv. 
.  2  He?iry  I V.  \\. 

.     .       V.  2, 

Coriolan7is,  i.  9. 

2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 


All  solemn  things  Should  answer  solemn  accidents 

Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ;  No  care  of  yours  it  is  .     .     .     . 

Accidental.  —Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade  .     .  

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use,  If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils 

AcciTE.  —  What  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so? 
We  will  accite,  As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  stale 

Acclamations.  —  You  shout  me  forth  In  acclamations  hyperbolical 

Accommodated.  —  A  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than  with  a  wife  . 

Better  accommodated !  it  is  good;  yea,  indeed,  is  it  .     .  .     .  .  .  iii.  -^ 

Accommodated!  it  comes  of  '  accommodo  * :  very  good  ;  a  good  phrase   .  .      m.  ^ 

Accommodated ;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated  .  .     .      iii.  z 

When  a  man  is,  being,  whereby  a'  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated  ....  .     .      iii.  ^ 

Accommodation.  —  Such  accommodation  and  besort  As  levels  with  her  breeding  .     .     .  Othello,  i.  3 
All  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear^st  Are  nursed  by  baseness        .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i 

Accompany.  —  That  which  should  accompany  old  age,  As  honour,  love  Macbeth,  v.  3 

I  Accomplished.  — Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well^complished     .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  3 

They  shall  think  we  are  accomplished  With  that  we  lack    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  4, 

Even  so  looked  he,  Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  .         Richard  II.  ii.  i 

All  the  number  of  his  fair  demands  Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction  .  .  iii.  3, 

Accomplishment.  — Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  Into  an  hour-glass     Henry  V.  Prol 


AccOMPT.  —  Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accorapt 
He  can  write  and  read  and  cast  accompt.  —  O  monstrous !       .     , 

Accord.  —  Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords  .     .  .     . 

You  must  buy  that  peace  With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands  .  . 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord  In  their  sweet  bosoms 
This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet  Sits  smiling  to  my  heart 

According.  — 'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick  . 
The  'ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning,  '  resolutely ' :  his  meaning  is  good 
According  to  Fates  and  Destinies  and  such  odd  sayings      ...  .     . 

Make  it  orderly  and  well,  According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time 
Clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them  . 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  Hath  in  him  closed 
According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition  Of  man  and  country  . 

Account.  — Only  to  stand  high  in  your  account  .... 

Their  speed  Hath  been  beyond  account 

I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account,  That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up    . 
About  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes    ...         .     . 
Takes  no  account  How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care 


Meas.  /or  Meas,  ii.  4, 
2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2 
Com.  0/ Errors,  ii, 
.     .  Henry  V.  v.  2 

.       .  v.   'Z. 

.  Hamlet,  i.  2 

.  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1, 

.     .      Merry  Wives:,  i.  1, 

.     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  2 

Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  iv.  3, 

Julius  Cmsar,  i.  2. 

Macbeth,  iii.  i 

Hamlet,  ii.  i 

Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2 

Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3 

I  Henry  IV.  iii.  2 

.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  -v.  i 

Timon  0/  A 
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Account.— What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  OUT  power  to  account?  Macbeth,  v.  j 
But  sent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head         ....  .     .      Hamlet,  i.  c 

Accountant.  —His  offence  is  so,  as  it  appearsj  Accountant  to  the  law  .  .     .  Meas.for  Mcas.  ii.  i 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in  And  bade  him  follow  .  ....      Julius  C^sar,  i.  : 

Accoutrements.  —  Vou  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements.     .         As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  : 

Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days,  How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  [    Richard  III.  ii.  . 

Accursed,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day!  .  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  ; 

Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar    ...  .  .    Macbeth^  iv.  : 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so,  For  it  bath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man ! 


Accusation.  —  My  place  i'  the  state  Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh 
Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me 
With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour 
What  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that  Which  contradicts  my  accusation 
I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make  False  accusation  blush  . 
Let  not  his  report  Come  current  for  an  accusation 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation,  To  taint  that  honour  . 

Accuse.  —  May,  though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us  , 


1  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me 


Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  .. 

Much  Ado,  ii.  : 

iv.  . 

.  Winter's  Talc,  iii.  . 

.      .  iii.  : 

.    I  Henry  IV.\.\ 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  : 

.    //  'inter' s  Tale,  i.  . 

Hamlet,  iii.  . 


Accuser.  — Ourselves  will  hear  The  accuser  and  the,  accused  freely  speak 
Ace.  —  Less  than  an  ace,  man  ;  for  he  is  dead  ;   he  is  nothing  . 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace 
Ache.  — That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment  Can  lay  on  nature 

Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words  . 

A  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders.     .     .     . 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  !  ... 

Acheron.  —  With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron         ... 
Achieve. —  She  derives  her  honesty  and  achieves  her  goodness      .     .     . 

Some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em 

That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve,  You  must  perforce  accomplish 

Achievement  is  command  ;  ungained,  beseech  .  

Achiever.  —  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers  I\I/ich  Ado,  i. 

Achilles.  —  What  is  your  name  ?  —  If  not  Achilles,  nothing     .  .  .     7"?-^?/.  and  Cress,  iv. 

Acknowledged.  —  To  be  acknowledged,  madam,  is  o'erpaid   .     .     .  I^^".?  Lear,  iv, 

AcoNiTUM.  —  Though  it  do  work  as  strong  As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder 
Acorn.  — Withered  roots,  and  husks  Wherein  the  acorn  cradled 

All  their  elves  for  fear  Creep  into  acorn-cups 

I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn       ...  .     . 

Acquaint.  — Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows     .     . 
Acquaintance.  —  Yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance 

Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance  of  you 

I  do  feast  to-night  My  best-esteemed  acquaintance    ...  .     . 

Is  't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should  like  her? 

Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have,  And  practise  rhetoric  . 

I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves  So  long  as  I  could  see 

I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-devise  the  very  man     . 

Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear 

What,  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flesh  Keep  in  a  little  life  ? 

To  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance  are  dead  .     . 

Let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed  

All  that  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  .... 

I  urged  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops  That  we  have  bled  together. 

What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand,  That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

You  shall  not  grieve  Lending  me  this  acquaintance    .     .  .     .  ■     • 

Acquainted.  —  I  '11  entertain  myself  hke  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference  That  holds  this  present  question  ? 

One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with  , 

Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause  of  love      .  .     . 


Richard  II. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  : 

Cyinbeline,  ii.  ; 

Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  : 

Much  A  do,  V.  . 

.     .  2  Henry  IV.  v. 

Timoji  of  AtJieiu,  i.  , 

Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  ; 

.     .      Airs  Well,  i.  . 

Twelfth  Night,  ii.  \ 

Titus  A  ndron.  \.  : 

.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  ; 


2  Henry  IV 

.     .     Tempest,  i.  i 

.     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  j 

As  You  Like  It,  iii.  ^ 

.     Tempest,  ii.  ^ 

Merry  Wives,  i.  j 

.     .  ii.  - 

.     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  : 

As  J  'oil  L ike  It,  v.  : 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  , 

Twelfth  Night,  i.  . 

ii.  ; 

King  John,  V.  ( 

.  I  Henry  IV.  v.  . 

.     .       2  Hc7iry IV.  iii.  : 

.     .  .      iii-  ■ 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  : 

Coriolanus,  v. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  , 

.     .        King  Lear,  iv.  , 

Merry  Wives,  ii. 

i\Ier.  of  Ve7tice,  iv. 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew-,  iv. 


ACQ  6  ACT 

Acquainted.  —  I  was  well  born,  Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses  Ail's  Well,  iii.  i 

May  be  As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us -2  Henry  JV.y,  2. 

Acquittance.  —  Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me                -  Ricliard  III.  111.  7. 

Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal      .  -     •  Havilei,  iv, 

Acre.  —  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground  Tempest,  i, 

.My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubbed  down,  Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth  .     -  ■  •      '^' 

In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet .     .  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  1, 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  Millions  of  acres  on  us  .  •  HamleU  v. 

Act.  —  To  perform  an  act  Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue.     .  ■  Tetnpest.,  n, 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh    .     .  ....  Merry  Wives,  iv, 

Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act  Freshly  on  me  .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  ^■ 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent,  And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent  .         .     .      v.  *. 

*  One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages         .  As  You  Like  It,  11.  7. 

On  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on,  And  wore  us  out  of  act  .  AlVs  Well,  1.  2, 

Honours  thrive,  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive         .  ...  .       ii.  3, 

And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now  In  any  staining  act  .  ...  m.  7. 

He  finished  indeed  his  mortal  act  That  day  .  -     .  Twei/ih  Night,  v. 

The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audience  of  kings  and  princes  Winter's  Tale,  v, 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook  Is  to  mistake  again  ....  .  .     .  King  John,  iii, 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act.  By  heaven,  I  would  do  it .  ■  .      iii 

This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told,  And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome  .  .     iv, 

If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought  Be  guilty  .  iv.  3. 

Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought  ....       v.  i, 

The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre  That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of  Richard  III.  iv.  3, 

The  honour  of  it  Does  pay  the  act  of  it  .  Hejiry  VIII.  iii, 

The  desire  is  boundless  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit     .     .  .     .         Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read  His  fame  unparalleled  .     .     Coriolanns,  v, 

So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act   ....  .  Romeo  and  Jtdiei,  ii.  6. 

Thy  wild  acts  denote  The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast  ...  .  iii.  3. 

My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone  .     ,     .  .  ...  .  .     .     .      iv.  3 

Two  truths  are  told,  As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act  Of  the  imperial  theme         Macbeth,  i.  3 
Even  now,  To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done  .     .  .  iv.  1 

Whilst  they  distilled  Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,  Stand  dumb  .  Hatnlet,  i.  z 

As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed   .         .  .     .  •     .     .  i.  3, 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,  Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act  .     .  .     .        i.  3, 

About  some  act  That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  't  .     .     .  ,      iii.  3, 

Such  an  act  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty      ....  .     ,  iji.  4, 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom,  Is  thought-sick  at  the  act  iii,  4. 

Ay  me,  what  act.  That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? jii.  4, 

It  argues  an  act:  and  an  act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  to  perform  .  .     .       « 

My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate  Tlie  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart .  .  OtJiello,  \ 

When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  sport ■     •  .  •  ii 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to         .     .      iii.  3, 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  So  differing  in  their  acts    .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Senseless  bauble,  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act  ?  ...     Cymbeliiie,  iii. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but  A  strain  of  rareness  ,  .  .iii. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act      ...  ...  .  ....      Pericles  i. 

Acted.  —  How  many  ages  hence  Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over!  .  Julius  C^sar  iii. 
Till  strange  love,  grown  bold.  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty  .  Rovzeo  and  Juliet,  iii. 
I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,  but  it  was  never  acted  .     .  Hamlet  ii 

Acting.— Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood  Could  have  attained  the  effect  Meas./or  Meas.  ii, 

•  It  is  a  part  That  I  shall  blush  in  acting ,  .  Coriolanus   ii.  z 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  And  the  first  motion  .     .     Julitis  CcEsar  ii 

Action.  — The  rarer  action  is  In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  .  ,     Temiest   v    i 

]  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style         .     .  .  Merry  Wives  i    7, 

More  reasons  for  this  action  At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you      ,  .  Meas./or  Meas  i.  % 

In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me  The  way  twice  o'er        .  .  j^   , 


ACT 


ACT 


Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4. 
Love' s  L.  Losif  iv.  3 


IV.  3- 

V.  2, 

I  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 

2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

...  .  i.  3, 

ii.  4. 

...      iv.  5 

Henry  V.  i.  2, 


Action.  —  His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness      . 

As  motion  and  long-daring  aciion  tires  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller 
Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there  .  .     . 

Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action ]     .     ,  Mia.  iv.  Uream,  xv.  . 

Mow  many  actions  most  ridiculous  Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ^    As  Vou  Like  IL  ii.  4, 
»-ertainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions  .  .  .      iv 

As  I  guess  By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action .'    .         .     .         ]         .    *     iv 

I '11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he  That  stops  my  way     '     '     *     .    Tarn,  o/tlte  Shrew,  nl 
1   11  have  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any  law         .  Twelfth  Night,  iv. 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do      .  .  .  .  Winter's  Tate   iii! 

Who  hath  read  or  heard  Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this?   .  .     .  King  John,  iii! 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions '  _  '  —^ 

Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action,  With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods  .     '     .      iv. 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand,  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand 

And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right  With  holy  breath  .     . 

Am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate? 

Not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it      . 

The  instant  action  :  a  cause  on  foot  Lives  so  in  hope     ... 

The  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on  .  .     , 

That  action,  hence  borne  out,  May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days 

Let  another  half  stand  laughing  by,  All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot,  End  in  one  purpose    .... 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  .     iii.  j, 

I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words,  Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it .     .     .2  Henry  VI.  v.  i, 

We  must  not  stint  Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear  To  cope  malicious  censurers    Henry  VIII.  i.  2, 

It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming  The  action  of  good  women       .  ,  ii.  3, 

So  much  I  am  happy  Above  a  number,  if  my  actions  Were  tried  by  every  tongue.  iii.  i 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald.  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions iv.  i:, 

Checks  and  disasters  Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared     .     .  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

As  if  The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action  Rode  on  his  tide   .     .  ii.  3 

Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man  In  time  of  action  .     . 

Your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  wondrous  single 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly     ....  ii.  1 

For  in  such  business  action  is  eloquence .  iii.  2 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ;  And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified  Rom.  &^  Jul.  ii.  3 
When  our  actions  do  not,  Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors    ...  .  ...  Macbeth,  iv.  2 

These  indeed  seem,  For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  .     .  ,  .  Hamlet,  i. 

Look,  with  what  courteous  action  It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  .  i.  4, 

In  action  how  like  an  angel !   in  apprehension  how  like  a  god !    .  .  ii.  2 

That  with  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself.  iii.  i 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry,  And  lose  the  name  of  action  iii.  1, 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this  special  observance  .  iii.  z. 

'T  is  not  so  above;  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  In  his  true  nature  .  iii.  3, 

Do  not  look  upon  me  ;   Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert  My  stern  effects  iii.  4, 

To  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good  He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery      .  .  .     .      iii.  4 

My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate  The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart.  .  Othello,  \.  i 

They  have  used  Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  .  .  .     .  i.  3 

Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short     .  ...  .     .       ii.  3 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not  A  leaner  action  rend  us    .    A7U.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 
But  his  whole  action  grows  Not  in  the  power  on  't  .  •  iii-  7 

I- never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  .  ...  .....    iii.  10 

If  you  will  make  't  an  action,  call  witness  to  't  .  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3 

My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts.  That  never  relished  of  a  base  descent  Pericles,  ii.  5. 

Activity.  — Doing  is  activity  ;  and  he  will  still  be  doing    ...  .  .     .      He^iry  V.  iii.  7, 

She  '11  bereave  you  o'  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your  activity  in  question  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2 

♦  Actor.  — These  our  actors,  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  .  .     ■    Tempest,  iv. 


111.  3 
Coriolanus,  ii.  i, 


Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it 


Meas.  for  Meas.  ii. 


ACT 


ADJ 


♦  Actor.  —  I  '11  be  an  auditor ;  An  actor  too  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause 
•  And  you  shall  say  I  '11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play 

A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor      .  .     .     . 

•After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage     ...  .     . 

Like  a  dull  actor  now,  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out    . 

But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do,  With  untired  spirits 

I  have  news  to  tell  you.     When  Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 
As  Yoii  Like  It,  iii.  4. 
.     .    All's  Well,  \ 

Ricliard  II.  v,  2. 
Coriolamts,  \ 
Julius  CtEsar,  n.  i. 
Hamlet,  ii. 


•Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass,  — The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy        ii 
Acute.  —  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  volable  and  free  of  grace  ! Love's  L.  Lost,  iii. 

But  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it     .     .     .  iv. 

Adage.  —  Letting  *  I  dare  not'  wait  upon  '  I  would,'  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  Macbeth,  i. 

Adam.  — What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new-apparelled  ?  .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iv. 

Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  Paradise -  .     .     .      iv. 

He  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam  .  Much  Ado,  i. 

Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren  ;  and,  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred  ji- 

Though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed    ,     ,  ii. 

Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve  ;  A'  can  carve  too,  and  lisp  .  .     .  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  v. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, The  seasons'  difference     .     .     .  As  Vo7c  Like  It,  ii. 

Since  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  1  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Thou  knowest  in  the  state  of  innocency  Adam  fell  .     .  iii- 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him         .  Henry  V.  i. 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim  .     .  .  .     .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii. 

Gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  :  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession      .  Hamlet,  v. 

The  Scripture  says  Adam  digged :  could  he  dig  without  firms  ?   .  .  .  v. 

Adamant.  —  Vou  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant    ...  ...  .Alid.  N.  Dream,  W. 

They  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant         i  Henry  VI.  i. 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre         .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

Add.  —  It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye    ....  .     .  .  .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Adder.  —  O  brave  touch  !     Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ?  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

With  doubler  tongue  Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung  ...  .  .  iii. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel  Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye 

Art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf  ?     Be  poisonous  too    .     . 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth !  .  .     . 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision  . 

Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll  To  do  some  fatal  execution  .     , 

It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder  ;  And  that  craves  w^ary  walking 

Adder's  fork  and  blind-worm's  sting,  Lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing  .     . 

My  two  schoolfellows.  Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fanged 

Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung  Are  of  the  adder 

Were  it  Toad,  or  Adder,  Spider,  'T  would  move  me  sooner 
Addicted.  —  Being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is 

If  't  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild  ;  Addicted  so  and  so  

Addiction.  —  Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain,  His  companies  unlettered 

Each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him 
Addition.  —  Yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends    .  ... 

It  is  no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly    .     .     . 

Where  great  additions  swell 's,  and  virtue  none.  It  is  a  dropsied  honour 

Hath  robbed  many  beasts  of  their  particular  additions 

To  undercrest  your  good  addition  To  the  fairness  of  my  power    . 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  Soil  our  addition 

Such  addition  as  your  bonoursHavemore  than  merited  .     ,     . 

Address.  —  It  lifted  up  its  head  and  did  address  Itself  to  motion 

Adhere.  —  Nor  time  nor  place  Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both 

And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living  To  whom  he  more  adheres 
Adieu.  —  You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu  . 
Adjunct.  —  Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself  .     . 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act,  By  heaven,  I  would  do  it 


Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

3  Henry  VI.  \.  4, 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

.     .    Titus  Andron.  ii.  3 

Juliiis  Ccesar,  ii.  i 

.     .  Macbeth,  iv.  i 

.    Hamlet,  iii.  4 

Ki77g  Lear,  v.  i 

Cymbeli7ie,  iv.  .£.. 

Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 

Ha^ilet.,  ii, 

.  Hefiry  V.  i, 

Othello.,  ii, 

Merry  Wives,  ii,  z. 

Much  Ado,  ii,  3, 

.     All's  Well,  ii.  3, 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2, 

Coriolanus,  i.  9, 

Hamlet,  \.  4, 

.     King  Lear,  v.  3 

Ha^nlet,  i.  2 

Macbeth,  i.  7 

Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

.    AlPs  I  Veil,  W.  ., 

Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

■  AV?/^  yoh7i,  iii.  J 


ADM  9  ADV 

Admirable.  —You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse  .     Merry  Wives,  li, 
In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable!   in  action  how  like  an  angell  .     Hamlet,  ii, 

Admiral.  —Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop     .     .     .       i  He?iry  11^.  iii, 

Admiration.  —  Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  !  worth  What 's  dearest  to  the  world     .     Tejn-pest,  iii, 
It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  world    .....  .       Henry  V.  iv, 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attent  ear  .     .  ...  .     .  Hamlet  i, 

Not  protract  with  admiration  what  Is  now  due  debt  ...  Cymbeline,  iv,  _. 

Admired.  —  Broke  the  good  meeting,  With  most  admired  disorder Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Admittance.  —Of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2, 

Too  confident  To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear ,  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1, 

What  If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands?     'T  is  gold  Which  buys  admittance  Cymbeltne,  ii.  3, 

Admonishment.  —Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me      .  .  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 

So  much  ungently  tempered,  To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3 

Admonition. — Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  in  the  same  kind  !  Me  as.  for  Mcas.  iii.  2 
Barest  with  thy  frozen  admonition  Make  pale  our  cheek     ,     .  ,  .  .    Richard  II.  ii.  1 

Ado.  —  Here  's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain  As  passes  colouring  ,     .    Winter  s  Tale,  li.  ^ 

Such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me,  That  I  have  mucli  ado  to  know  myself  .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1 
Do  you  hke  this  haste?     We  '11  keep  no  great  ado,  —  a  friend  or  two  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook,  And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid        ,  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Adoption.  —  Stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms  .  .  .     Merry  IV/ves,  ii.  2, 

'Tis  often  seen  Adoption  strives  with  nature  ....  .  Airs  Well,  i.  3, 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried,  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  .       Hamlet,  i.  3, 

Adoration.  — All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance,  All  humbleness      .     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  2, 
Show  me  but  thy  worth  !     What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration?  ...  .     .       Henry  V.  iv. 

Adore.  —  I  may  command  where  I  adore  .  .  .     .         Twelfth  X/_g-ht,  ii. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star.  But  now  T  worship  a  celestial  sun     .  Two  Ge7i.  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper  .  AlVs  Well,  i.  3, 

This  gate  Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens      ....  .  .     CymbeWie,  iii.  3. 

Adorer.  — Though  I  profess  myself  her  adorer,  not  her  friend  ...  .  i.  4. 

Adriatic.  — Were  she  as  rough  As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas  .     .      Tarn,  oftlie  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Advance.  — Who  to  advance  and  who  To  trash  for  over-topping  ...  ,  Tempest,  i 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance.  And  say  what  thou  seest  yond  i. 

You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii, 

Gladly  would  be  better  satisfied  How  in  our  means  we  should  advance  ourselves      2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Advancement.  —  You  envy  my  advancement  and  my  friends'  .  Richard  III-  i. 

Do  not  think  I  flatter  ;   For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee?  ....     Handet,  iii. 

His  own  disorders  Deserved  much  less  advancement.  .  .         Kin_^  Lear,  ii, 

Advantage. — Make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage   Tempest,  i. 
The  next  advantage  Will  we  take  throughly  ...  ...  iii- 

Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ....  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  J^'erona,  ii.  4. 

To  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3, 

I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some  advantage  to  yourself  Ale  as.  for  Hfeas.  iv.  r, 

Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow  Upon  advantage        ....  ATer.  of  Venice,  i,  3, 

Men  that  hazard  all  Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages  ...  .  .     .       ii.  7. 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline,  To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  .  .  A'in§-  John,  ii. 
And  deny  his  youth  The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise    ...  .     .  .      iv. 

What  pricks  you  on  To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time  ? Richard  IL  ii. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross  .  i  Henry  IV.  i. 
The  money  shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advantage  .  .  .     =  ii.  4- 

Let's  away  ;  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay      .  ...  .     .      iii.  2, 

Turning  past  evils  to  advantages .  .  1  Henry  IV.  \v.  ^. 

Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness Henry  l'.\\\.  d, 

All  shall  be  forgot,  But  he  '11  remember  with  advantages  What  feats  he  did  that  day  .     .      iv. 

Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours Richard  III.  iv. 

The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud  To  call  for  recompense  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool  I'  the  absence  of  the  needer  ....  Coriolanns,  iv. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong Julius  C^sar,\\\. 


ADV  lO  AFF 

Advantage. — Colleagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage Hamlet^'u  ^. 

Bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage ■  •     •  •   Othello^  i.  3- 

A  finder  of  occasions,  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages     .     .         ...      ii.  i. 

Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse  .  .         ....  .     in.  i. 

Advantageable.  —  Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best  Shall  see  advantageable  Henry  V.  v.  2. 
Advantageous.  — Here  iseverythingadvantageous  to  life.— True:  save  means  to  live  Tempest, W.  i. 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care  Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  Troi.  aiid  Cress,  v.  4. 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness  .  .  Richard  HI.  iv.  4. 
Adventure.  —  I  will  not  adventure  my  discretion  so  weakly     ...  .  •  -     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Searching  of  thy  wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  owp     .     .     .      As  Yott  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Of  your  royal  presence  I  '11  adventure  The  borrow  of  a  week  .     .     .  Winter'' s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Adventuring.  —  By  adventuring  both  I  oft  found  both Me r.  of  Venice,  \.  i 

Adversaries.  —  Rendered  such  aspect  As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries  .       i  Henry  IV.  iii,  2. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law.  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends       Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  2. 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries     .     .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries,  A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  ....  ....  i.  3. 

Adversary.  —  Thou  art  come  to  answer  a  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch   Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

I\Iy  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate  This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary  .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary  I  come  to  cope     ....  .  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Adversities.  —  All  indign  and  base  adversities  Make  head  against  my  estimation  !  .   Otltello,  i.  3. 

Adversity. — I  have  little  wealth  to  lose :  A  man  I  am  crossed  with  adversity  Two  Gen.  of  l''ero7ia,\\ .  i. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity,  We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry    Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  1- 

Be  patient.  — Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am  in  adversity .  .  iv.  4. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.  Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous  As  You  Like  Ii.,  ii.  i. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity.  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy  To  comfort  thee  .  ...  .     .      Romeo  and  yuliet,m.  "i. 

Advertisement.  —  iMy  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement         ,  ....     Much  Ado,  y.  1. 

Advertising.  —  As  I  was  then  Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business   .  .       Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Advice.  — A  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice  Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent  .     .      iv.  i. 

Inform  yourselves  We  need  no  more  of  your  advice .         Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

His  former  strength  may  be  restored  With  good  advice  and  little  medicine    .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice  ;  And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it    .  ...       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice.  Be  not  found  here .         Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Advisings. —Therefore  fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings .     Meas.forMeas.m.i. 

Advocate. —What !   an  advocate  for  an  impostor  ! Tempest,  '\.  2.. 

My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee Com.  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

Advocate 's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant    ....  Winter'' s  Tale,  \\.  ^. 

Advocation.  —  My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  .     .  .      Otltello,  iii.  4, 

jEgeon.  —  Helpless  doth  I£,ge.on  wend,  But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end  .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  \.  1. 

If  thou  be'st  the  same  ^geon,  speak,  And,  speak .  ...       v.  .. 

.i^NEAS.  — As  did  iEneas  old  Anchises  bear,  So  bear  I  thee .     .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  ^. 

But  then  /Eneas  bare  a  living  load,  Nothing  so  hea\'y  as  these  woes  of  mine v.  £, 

True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false  ^neas,  Were  in  his  time  thought  false  Cymbeline.  iii.  4. 
Aerial. — Till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue  An  indistinct  regard.     .  .Othello   ii,  i. 

Aery.  —  I  was  born  so  high,  Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top      ...  .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Your  aery  buildeth  in  our  aery's  nest  .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

An  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question    .  .      Hamlet   ii   2 

iEscuLAPius.  —  What  says  my  i'Esculapius ?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder  ?  Merry  Wives  ii.  n.. 

jEsop.  —  Let  ./Esop  fable  in  a  winter's  night ,3  Henry  VI.  v.  c. 

Afeard.  —  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak !  run  away  for  shame  .  .  ,  Lozie^s  L.  Lost  v.  2 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving  were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself    .     .  I\[er.  of  Venice,  ii.  7 

I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle     .  .  ....      He?iry  V.'w    i 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far,To  be  afeard  to  tell  graybeards  the  truth  ?   y.  Ccesar  ii   2 

Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ?.,...  .     .    Macbeth   v 

Affability.  —  Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability yulius  Ceesar  ii    i 

You  do  not  use  me  with  that  affability  as  in  discretion  you  ought  to  use  me  .  Henry  V  Ji; 

Hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty         Tam.  of  the  Shrezv  W   i 
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.  2  Henry  IV.  v. 
.  Richard  III.  i. 
Henry  VIII.  ii. 


Coriolanus^  v.  . 

s  on  to  fortune  yulius  Cessar,  iv.  ; 

Macbeth,  iii.  ; 
Hamletf  i.  : 


Othello,  i 


Affable.  —  Wondrous  affable  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iii. 

We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable                   .  ....  2  Henry  VI,  iii. 

Affair.  —  Hope  is  a  curtal  dog  in  some  affairs ....  Merry  Wives,  ii. 

My  stay  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs        Meas.for  Meas.m. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  of&ce  and  affairs  of  love  .     .     Much  Ado.,  ii. 

Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait        .     ,  ...  ,     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt  For  this  affair  ...  ....    Twelfth  Night,  \. 

My  affairs  Do  even  drag  me  homeward  ...     Winter  s  Tale,  i. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  Of  reasonable  affairs? iv. 

Putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  done    . 

I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs;  A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries 

I  '11  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business  :   Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs 

Affairs,  that  walk,  As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight  .         .     . 

My  affairs  Are  servanted  to  others  ....  .  .  .... 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood, 

We  have  lost  Best  half  of  our  affair  .     .  .  .     . 

1  know  you  are  no  truant.     But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ?  . 

Every  thing  is  sealed  and  done  That  else  leans  on  the  affair  .     ,  ... 

The  affair  cries  haste,  And  speed  must  answer  it    .  .         ...         .         .     . 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul,  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs 

I  protest,  I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair  .     .  .  .  iv. 

Affect.  —  For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born  .     .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  i. 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect  ...  .      Tavi.  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  have  it  .     .  .     .  Airs  Well,  i. 

I  do  affect  a  sorrow  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too     ......  .  .  i. 

The  will  dotes  that  is  attributive  To  what  infectiously  itself  affects  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  ii. 

I  know,  no  man  Can  justly  praise  but  what  he  does  affect         .  Tirnon  of  Athens,  i. 

Affectation.  —  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation.  Figures  pedantical    Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

Xo  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation  ...  .  Hamlet,  ii. 

Affected. — He  surely  affected  her  for  her  wit .  ...    Love's  L.  Lost,  \. 

Too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it   .     .         .  .v. 

Affection.  —  Fair  encounter  Of  two  most  rare  affections!  .  .  ...         Tempest,  iii. 

Were  't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days  ...  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i. 

As  school-maids  change  their  names  By  vain,  though  apt,  affection Meas.for  Meas.  i. 

Has  he  affections  in  him,  That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose  ? 

Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  ? 

Know  you  he  loves  her?  —  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection     .     . 

She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection  ;  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought 

Her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection 

Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  ?  .  ... 

It  seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent   ....         .     . 

She  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection 

She  cannot  love,  Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection    .         ... 

Brave  conquerors,  —  for  so  you  are.  That  war  against  your  own  affections 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection      ...  ... 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would  Be  with  my  hopes  .... 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  .     . 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus 

Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections  .     .  As  Von  Like  It,  i. 

My  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal.         .     .  .         .  iv. 

Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least,  Affection's  edge  in  me  .  ...  .     .  1. 

Come,  come,  disclose  The  state  of  your  affection All's  Well,  I 

Let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself,  Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent     .  Twelfth  Might,  ii. 

Great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom  Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility  .         King  John,  v. 

It  bhows  my  earnestness  of  affection,  —  It  doth  so     .     .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  y. 

His  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours    ....  ■     •  •      Henry  V.  iv. 


Com.  of  Errors, 
Much  Ado, 


Love''s  L 


Mer.  of  Venice,  i 


Lost, 
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Affection.— Your  affections  and  your  appetites  and  your  digestions  doo*s  not  agree  with  it  Henry  V.v.  i 
If  this  law  Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  aflfection  .  .  •      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Your  affections  are  a  sick  man's  appetite      .     .  •  •  •       Coriolanus-,  1.  i 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood,  She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  Rovi^&'JuL  ii.5 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own  ;  I  '11  tell  you  true  ...  .      Timon  of  A  them ^  i.  2 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  swayed  More  than  his  reason      .     .     .  yulius  Ctssar,  i\.  1 

There  grows  In  my  most  ill-composed  affection  such  a  stanchless  avarice      .  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire  .       Hamlet,  i.  3 

He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders  Of  his  affection  to  me     .  .  ■  i-  3 

Love  1  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend    .  .  .  •  ^i'-  ^ 

Dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection  .  .  ■  .     .     .      iv.  7 

Or  your  fore-vouched  affection  Fall'n  into  taint  .     .  .  .  King  Lear,  1.  i 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection,  And  not  by  old  gradation    .  .  .  OtJiello,  i.  1 

For  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection  .     .  ....       11.  i 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then  Have  nicked  his  captainship  .     .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13 

Affined.  —  The  artist  and  unread,  The  hard  and  soft,  seem  ail  affined  and  kin     Troi.  a?cd  Cress,  i.  3 

Be  judge  yourself,  Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affined  .     .  ...  ...   Othello,  i.  i 

Affirmatives.  —  If  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  why,  then     Tzvei/th  Xight,  v.  i 

Afflict.  —  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause  .  King  Lear,  i.  4 

Affliction.  —  Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling  Of  their  afflictions  ?  Tempest,  v.  i 

Since  I  saw  thee,  The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends  .     .  .  .  .  ...  v.  ji 

I  think  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction      ...  .  Merry  Wiz'cs,  v.  5 

Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow  !  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek,  But  not  take  in  the  mind   .  .  Winier''s  Tale,  iv.  4 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet  As  any  cordial  comfort  .       v.  3, 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company!  2  He7iry  VI.  iii.  2 

AfHiction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity  Romeo  and  yidiet,  iii.  3, 

In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  That  shake  us  nightly    .     .  .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  2 

If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love  or  no  That  thus  he  suffers  for  ....    Hamlet,  ill.  i 

Man's  nature  cannot  carry  The  affliction  nor  the  fear  .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  2 

Henceforth  I  '11  bear  Affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself  .  .  .     .      iv.  6 

Had  it  pleased  heaven  To  try  me  with  affliction    .     .  ,  Othello,  iv.  2 

Afford.  —  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price    ....  .     .  .  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

The  hate  I  bear  thee  can  afford  No  better  term  than  this,  thou  art  a  villain  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1 

Afoot.  —  Were  I  tied  to  run  afoot  Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps  .     Richard  II.  \.  1 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  z 

I  MI  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again ....  ,     .  .  .     .     .       ii.  .^ 

But  afoot  he  will  not  budge  a  foot .  ii.  4 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot,  End  in  one  purpose    .  ...    Henry  V.  \.  2 

Afraid.  —  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid    ....  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  , 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone  Here  in  the  churchyard      ...  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ;  Look  on  't  again  I  dare  not  .  .     .     Macbeth,  ii.  2, 

Afric.  —  \\'e  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun .  ,  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  1  abhor  More  than  thy  fame  and  envy  .  Coriolanus, 

Africa.  —  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys .     .  .     .  2  He7iry  IV.  v.  3, 

A-front.  —  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at  me  .  .1  Henry  I V.  ii.  4, 

After-dinner.  — As  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep  ....  .     Meas.for  Jifeas.  iii,  i 

For  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake,  An  after-dinner's  breath  .  .     ,      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

After-love.  —  Scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more  ....  .      Two  Gen.  of  I'ero^ia,  iii.  i 

Afternoon. — Till  this  afternoon  his  passion  Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1 

The  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon  ,     .  Lovc'^s  L.  Lost,  v.  i 

Liable,  congruent  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon  ....  .  .     ,  .     .     .       v.  i 

Most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk .  Mer.  of  Vetiice  1.  ^ 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow  Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days.      Richard  III.  ill.  7, 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard.  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon      ...  .  Hamlet  i.  c, 

After-supper.  —  Age  of  three  hours  Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time      Mid.  N'.  Dream   v.  i 

After-times.  —  Much  too  shallow.  To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times    .     .      2  Henry  /K  iv  2 
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Afterwards.  —  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards 
Agate.  —  His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed  . 
vas  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now  . 


I  ^ 


She  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone    ... 
Age.  —  Who  with  age  and  envy  Was  grown  into  a  hoop 

I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir,  To  excel  the  golden  age    . 


.    Much  Ado,  in, 

.  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii. 

2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Tempest,  i. 


Merry  H^ives,  \. 

■     .     .  ii. 

Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

iii. 

Cojn.  0/ Errors,  ii. 

Muck  Ado,  i. 


And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows,  So  his  mind  cankers  . 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age Two  Gen.  of  Verona. 

Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  To  clotlie  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection  . 

The  remnant  of  mine  age  Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty 

Falstaflfwill  learn  the  humour  of  the  age,  French  thrift,  you  rogues      . 

One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age 

AH  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice         .     .  .  . 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment  Can  lay  on  nature 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took  From  my  poor  cheek  ?    .  .     . 

I  see  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote  .     .  ... 

He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age         .     .  .     . 

A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age 

As  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out  .     .  .  .     .  .     .  iii, 

Trust  not  my  age,  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity .      iv. 

Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine,  Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention  iv. 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear  ...  v, 

As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag  What  I  have  done  being  young  .  ...       v. 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since Love's  L.  Lost,  \. 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born,  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy  ,      iv. 

This  long  age  of  three  hours,  Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  .     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  An  age  of  poverty   ...  .  ...  iv, 

And  unregarded  age,  in  corners  thrown  ....  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age  .  ,  .  .  .     .       ii. 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  Frosty,  but  kindly   .     . 

Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger 

One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages 
The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  .  . 
The  stretching  of  a  span  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age    .     .  .     . 

'T  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size  .... 
The  foolish  coroners  of  that  age  found  it  was  '  Hero  of  Sestos'  . 

Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age 

How  old  are  you,  friend  ?  —  Five  and  twenty,  sir.  —  A  ripe  age 

A  lady  far  more  beautiful  Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age     .     .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue. 

Skipper,  stand  back :  't  is  age  that  nourisheth ....  .      ii, 

By  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age,  I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father    .  .     .  ,     .     .     iv. 

On  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on,  And  wore  us  out  of  act  .     .     . 
I  write  man  ;  to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee      .     .  ... 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love.  Like  the  old  age    .... 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age,-  Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool Winter's  Tale,  ii, 

I  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty     ....  .  ...      iii 

A  fair  one  are  you  —  well  you  fit  our  ages  With  flowers  of  winter .         .     iv, 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age  ...      iv, 

Is  he  not  stupid  With  age  and  altering  rheums?  can  he  speak?  hear?  iv. 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed  Than  most  have  of  his  age  .  iv, 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  .     ,  .     King  John,  i. 

None  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it ! .     .  •  •     ■  .      iv. 

To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age     ...         ...         .     .         ...     Richard  II.  1. 

My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light  Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night  .     .     .     .  i. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age,  But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage        .         •     •  .j' 
Thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age,  To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  withered  flower        .     .  ii. 


AlVsWell 


Twelfth  Night.,  ii.  4. 
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.     Richard  III. 

111. 

I. 

Age.  —  Let  them  die  that  age  and  sullens  have  ;  For  both  hast  thou .     . 

Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself      ...  .     .  ... 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act  .  •     • 

Let  them  tell  thee  tales  Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid    .    .         

The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age  More  than  itis    . 

To  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight     . 

If  speaking  truth  In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery 

Though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them 

That  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age 

You  must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age  .  ,  

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face 

Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age     .     .  .... 

,     We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place,  Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  crazy  age 

When  sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs  Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair 

My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame  ...  .  . 

This  dishonour  in  thine  age  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground 

Sorrow  would  solace  and  mine  age  would  ease  ...  .  .     . 

In  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me,  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age 

To  achieve  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age  .... 

Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come    .     .         .     .         .    . 

Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified 

Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported  Successively  from  age  to  age?     .  .  ....      iii, 

Methinks  the  truth  should  live  ft-om  age  to  age      .  ■  .....  iii 

I  prophesy  the  fearfull'st  time  to  thee  That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon        .     .  iii, 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous  .  .  .....      iv 

I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish,  And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again  ....      iv, 

He  would  not  in  mine  age  Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  .  Henry  VIII.  iii, 

The  faint  defects  of  age  Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

His  pupil  age  Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea    ...  ....  Cortolanus^  ii. 

For  j'ou,  be  that  you  are,  long ;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age  I v. 

His  name  remains  To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred         .  v. 

Thou  hast  thus  lovingly  reserved  The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart .     .     Titus  Andron.  i. 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age,  But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world i. 

This  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell,  That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre      .     .  Romeo  and  Jzdiet.,  v. 

What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  I*      .  v. 

Age,  thou  art  shamed  I  Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  1       .     .      yulius  Cessar,  i. 

When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood.  But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  one  man  ?       i. 

How  many  ages  hence  Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  In  states  unborn  ? .  .  iii. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age  .  ...  ....     iii. 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age,  As  honour,  love,  obedience 

It  is  as  proper  to  our  age  To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions 

At  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble  ,  ,      iii. 

Age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch  v. 

The  age  is  grown  so  picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier       v. 

And  many  more  of  the  same  bevy  that  I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on     .     ,     ,         ....      v. 

The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest .     .         .     King  Lear,  i. 

You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is  ...         .     .  .     .         ,  j, 

'T  is  the  infirmity  of  his  age  ;  yet  he  hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself     .         i. 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times j. 

Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age,  And  know  themselves  and  you  .     .         ....         .     .        i. 

Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old  ;  Age  is  unnecessary  \\ 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man,  As  full  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretched  in  both  I      .    .      jj. 

It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow ....     OiheUo  iii. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Aged.  —  Dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course    ....  ...     Meas.for  Meas.m, 

These  grey  locks  the  pursuivants  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care  .     .  1  Henry  VI.  ii. 


Macbeth,  v. 
Hamlet,  ii. 
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Agenor.  —  Sweet  beauty  in  her  face,  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 
Agent.  —  Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart  .  .     .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  3. 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself,  And  trust  no  agent  ,     .     .     .      Mtich  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse     .  ....        Macbeth,  lii.  z. 

Aggravate.  —  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler      ...  .  ...  2  Henry  IP\  ii.  4. 

I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 
Agincourt.  —  The  very  casques  That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  .  .        Henry  V.  i.  Pro). 

Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt,  Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  iv.  7. 

Agitation.  —  And  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iji.  5. 

In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  performances  .     Macbeth,  v.  i. 


Aglet-baby.  —  Marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-baby  . 

Agnize.  —  I  do  agnize  A  natural  and  prompt. alacrity  I  find  in  hardness 

Agony.  —  Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words  .... 

It  cannot  be  ;  it  is  impossible  :   i\Iirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony  .     . 

Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 


.  Tarji.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
.     ,   Othello,  i.  3. 
Much  Ado,  v.  I. 
.  Lovers  L,  Lost.,  v.  j.. 
Richard  m.  i.  4. 


I  Henry  IV.  iii. 
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A-GRO\viNG.  —  He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young,  So  long  a-growing  .  ii.  4. 

Ague.  —  My  wind  cooling  my  broth  Would  blow  me  to  an  ague  .     .     .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

He  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost,  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit       ....  Kiitg  John,  iii.  4. 

A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege  .     ,  ...  Richard II.  ii.  i. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  ;  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own  . 

Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  !     How  'scapes  he  agues  ?  . 

Worse  than  the  sun  in  March,  This  praise  doth  nourish  agues  .     . 

An  untimely  ague  Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber  ...  ... 

Danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun 

Here  let  them  lie  Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up  ... 

A-HUNGRY.  —  'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man  's  a-hungry  . 
Aid.  —  Cannot,  By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow,  Err  in  bestowing 

Expectation  and  surmise  Of  aids  incertain  should  not  be  admitted  .     .     . 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem  To  have  thee  crowned  withal 
Aidant.  —  Be  aidant  and  remediate  In  the  good  man's  distress 
Aim.  —  My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim  .     .     . 

More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  ends  and  aims  0£  burning  youth     . 

A  certain  aim  he  took  At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west.  .     . 

A  poor  sequestered  stag,  That  from  the  hunter's  ajm  had  ta'en  a  hurt 

I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  Myself  against  the  level  of  my  aim 

It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim  To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions 

The  foemen  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife   . 

A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag,  To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim      .... 

I  did  present  myself  Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it    .     .     . 

Our  safest  way  Is  to  avoid  the  aim  ...  .  

Aimed.  —  Do  it  so  cunningly  That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at 

In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aimed    .  .  

^IR,  —  Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs     .     .  ... 

The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly      .     .  .     •  

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not   ,  *     •     •     ; 

These  our  actors,.  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and  Are  melted  into  air,  mto  thm  air 

A  solemn  air  and  the  best  comforter  To  an  unsettled  fancy ■ 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks      ...  •.■*.•      Two  Gen.  0/ Verona, 

Who  dare  tell  her  so  ?  If  I  should  speak.  She  would  mock  me  into  air    . 

Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words  .  .     ._ 

To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air  .     . 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air 

Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air,  That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air,  As  doubtful  thoughts! Mer.  of  Venice,  m. 

I  saw  her  coral  hps  to  move.  And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  1, 


.     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  ,. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

.     .  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

.    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

.     .  Alfs  Well,  iii.  7. 

2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Macbeth,  i.  5. 

.     .    King  Lear,  iv.  4, 

Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

.  Meas.for  Meas. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

As  Voii  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Airs  Well,  ii.  i. 

Ki7ig  John,  ii.  i. 

2  Henry  IV.  iii,  2. 

Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Julius  CcEsar,  i.  2. 

i.  3- 

Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  r. 

.     .    I  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Tempest,  i.  2. 


Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 
.      .      .      .  .        V.  I. 

.   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 
....  iv.  3- 

V.  2. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
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Air.— When  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first,  Metboiight  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence  TwHfthNighWyi 

And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air  Cry  out .  J-  5 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much,  More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms  .     ,     .       li.  4 
The  climate's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet,  Fertile  the  isle  .  ■  •  ....      in.  i 

Pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air  and  taint     .  ...  ...      m.  4 

This  is  the  air  ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun  ;  This  pearl  she  gave  me     .     . 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation  Leave  them  as  naked  as  tlie  vulgar  air    . 

Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread,  And  find  no  check  ... 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air,  And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime 

Had  the  king  permitted  us,  One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope,  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply  .  2  Henry  IV.  \.  3, 

That,  when  he  speaks.  The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still        .  .    Henry  V.  i.  i 

From  their  misty  jaws  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 

Would  not  let  it  forth  To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air Richard  III.  i.  4 

Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks.  Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast  .     .  iii.  4- 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane,  Be  shook  to  air  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air  With  secrets .    Titus  Andron.  iv.  2, 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun  RoiJieo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 
As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind  .  .     .     .  i.  4. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air  .     .  ...       ii.  6. 

Then  sweeten  with  thy  breath  This  neighbour  air  .     .  .     .       ii.  6. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew  .  ...      iii.  5, 

His  poor  self,  A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air ,  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  i, 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation  .     .  .  v. 

And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air  To  add  unto  his  sickness  .     .     .  Julitis  Ccssar,  ii. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air,  Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan     .  .  ii. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair:   Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air   .  Macbeth,  i. 

Whither  are  they  vanished? — Into  the  air  .  .     .  .     .     .  i,  3, 

They  made  themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished      .  - .  .  .  i.  5 

The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses  .  i.  6. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed.  The  air  is  delicate  .  .     .  i.  6. 

Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air   .  ,  i.  7. 

Lamentings  heard  i' the  air ;  strange  screams  of  death .  ii.  3. 

Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock,  As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air     ...     .      iii.  4, 

T  'II  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound.  While  you  perform  your  antic  round   .     .  .  .      iv.  r 

Where  sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air  Are  made,  not  marked  iv.  3 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air  With  thy  keen  sword  impress  .     .  .  v.  8, 

For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable,  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery     .  Hamlet,  i.  i, 

In  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air.  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies    ...  .     .  ,  i.  1, 

The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air  .     .  .     .  i.  4, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell,  Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable  .     .     .  i.  4, 
But,  soft!   methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air;  Brief  let  me  be  .  .  ...  ,  i.  5 

This  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament  .  .  .       H.  2, 

Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently  ,     .  ,      iij,  2 

I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed:  you  cannot  feed  capons  so  .  jjj   ^ 

You  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse         .  .  iii.  4 

His  poisoned  shot  may  miss  our  name.  And  hit  the  woundless  air  ...  iv.  i 

Welcome,  then,  Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace  .  .  Kinz  Lear  iv    i 

Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air,  We  wawl  and  cry    .  .  .     .      iv  6 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ  .     .      Othello  iii   -i 
Did  sit  alone,  Whistling  to  the  air  .     .     .  .     .  .  ^lU.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2, 

I  am  fire  and  air  ;  my  other  elements  I  give  to  baser  life     . 
As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,  —  O  Antony !     . 
You  reek  as  a  sacrifice:  where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in  ....  .  Cyjnbeline  i 

Air-drawn.  —This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said,  Led  you  to  Duncan     .     ,  Macbeth  iii   4 
Aired.  —Though  I  have  for  the  most  part  been  aired  abroad  .  .  Winter's  Tale  iv   2 

Airy.  —  Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name         .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream 
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AjAx.  —  By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax:  it  kills  sheep  ;  it  kills  me  . 
Alabaster.  —  Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster 

That  whiter  skin  of  hers  tlian  snow,  And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster 
Alacrity.  —  Know  by  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking     .     , 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit,  Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  1  was  wont  to  have 

I  do  agnize  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity  I  find  in  hardness  .  .... 

Alarual  —  Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings 

And  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  ? 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood  ,  .     .  .     . 

Albion.  —  Buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm  In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion  Come  to  great  confusion     ... 
Alchemy.  —  His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy,  Will  change  to  virtue 
Alcides.  —  No  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love,  Thau  young  Alcides  . 

And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve .     . 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  tWe  back  of  him  As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass 
Alderman.  —  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring 

No  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman 
Ale.  — Against  her  lips  I  bob  And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale 

Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian   Two  Ge7i.  o/l'erojia,  ij. 

Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale     .  .     .  .  ijji 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?   Tivelfih  Nighty  ii 


Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3: 
Mer.  0/  Venice^  i. 
.  .  .  Othello,  v. 
Merry  Wives,,  iii. 
.  Richard  III.  v. 
.  .  .  OiJiello,  i. 
.  Richard  III.  i, 
.       Othello,  ii, 

V. 

Henry  V.  iii, 

.  King  Lear,  iii. 

Jidius  CiEsar,  i. 

Mcr.  0/  Venice.^  iii. 

Tani.  0/ the  Shreiv^  i. 

King  John,  ii. 

.     .  I  Henry  IV.  ii. 

.  Rojneo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Mid.  N.  Dreavi,  ii. 


For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  kin, 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety  . 

Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals  ? 
Alehouse.  —  Vou  are  to  call  at  all  the  alehouses     .     .     . 

Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  1  .     .  ... 

Alexander.  —  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  born  in  Macedon 

Alexander  killed  his  friend  Cleitus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups 

Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  this  fashion  i'  the  earth  ?     , 

Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander? 

Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  returneth  into  dust 
Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thmg  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas 
Alike.  —  Both  are  alike  ;  and  both  alike  we  like.     One  must  prove  greatest 
Alive.  — There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure. 

You  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive      .  .... 

Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive,  That  I  should  fear  to  die  ? 

This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead  Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman 

The  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore  deny  it  not 

Here  lie  I,  Timon  ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate  .  ... 

Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ?  —  Ay,  if  I  be  alive  and  your  mind  hold 
All.  — The  very  all  of  all  is,  —  but,  sweetheart,  I  do  implore  secrecy 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold  ;  Often  have  you  heard  that  told  .     . 

There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score 

Retailed  to  all  posterity,  Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day    .     . 

Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor !   Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter! 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ;  Who  dares  do  more  is  none 

All  my  pretty  ones  ?     Did  you  say  all  ?     O  hell-kite  !   All  ? 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop?  . 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again 

All  with  me  's  meet  that  I  can  fashion  fit  ... 

Allegiance.  —Too  good  for  them,  if  they" should  have  any  allegiance  in  them    . 

Dressed  myself  in  such  humility  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze  Allegiance  in  them 
Allicholly.  —  Methinks  you  are  allicholly :   I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ?  . 

But  indeed  she  is  given  too  much  to  alHcholy  and  musing  .     .     . 
Alligator.  —  An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins  Of  ill-shaped  fishes 
Allottery.  —  Give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament 


IVinter'' s  Talg.,  iv. 

Henry,  V.  iii. 

Henry  VIII.  v. 

Much  Ado,  iii. 

Henry  V.  iij. 


HamleU 


Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  ^ 

King  John,  ii.  1 

Mens,  for  Meas.  iii.  ■£ 

T%velfih  Night,  i.  5, 

.  Winier^s  Tale,  iii.  2, 

.     .  I  Henry  IV.  \.  4, 

2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2 

Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4 

yulius  CiPsar,  i.  2 

.  I^ove^ s  L.  Lost,  V.  1 

.  Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  ii.  7 

2  Henry  VI.  iv,  2, 

Richard  III.  iii.  i, 

Macbeth,  i.  5, 

i-  7 

iv.  3. 

iv.  3 

Hamlet,  i.  2, 

King  Lear,  i.  2, 

Muth  Ado,  iii.  3, 

r  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

.  Henry  VIII.  i. 

Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv. 

Merry  Wives,  \. 

.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v, 

.     .  As  You  Like  It^  i. 


.  Co}n.  of  Errors,  i. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

.     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 

Love's  L,  Lost,  iii, 
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Allow. —Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove        Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\ 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life  's  cheap  as  beast's  .     .  .    King  Lear,  \\ 

Allowance.  —  Among  ourselves  Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot  Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance     .     .  Othello^  ii, 
All-shaking.— Thou,  all-shaking  thunder,  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o' the  world  Kitig  Lear,m. 
Allusion.  — I  say,  The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange         ...         .         .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv, 
Almanac.  —  Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my, true  date 
A  calendar !  look  in  the  almanac  ;  find  out  moonshine  .     . 

They  are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report . 
Almighty.  —  Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might .... 

The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty,  Gave  Hector  a  gift .     .  v. 

Alms.  —  And  doth  beg  the  alms  Of  palsied  eld     .     .  -•         Meas./or  Meas.iW. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back,  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned  And  with  his  charity  slain  .     Coriolanns,  v. 

Alms-basket.  —  They  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words  •.     .  Lov^s  L.  Lost,  v. 

Alone.  — She  is  alone.  — Then  let  her  alone  .  .     .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy  .  .     .  As  y'oii  Like  It,  ii. 

Good  alone  is  good  without  a  name.  — Vileness  is  so  .     .  AlVs  WelU  ii. 

And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone  Am  bound  to  underbear Kifig  John,  iii. 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls,  And  made  what  work  I  pleased  .     .     .  Coriolanus,  i. 

We  do  it  not  alone,  sir.  —  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone                               .          .     .     .     .       ii, 
I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli :  Alone  I  did  it.     Boy  !      .  v. 

Measuring  his  affections  by  my  own,  That  most  are  busied  when  they  're  most  alone  Rom.  &'  Jtd.  i. 

*T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother.  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black      .      Hamlet,  i. 

All  single  and  alone,  Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company  .     .  .         Timoji  of  Athens,  v. 

Alps.  — Talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po  .  King  Johft,  i. 

Were  I  tied  to  run  afoot  Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps    .  .  .  Richard  II.  \. 

Whose  low  vassal  seat  The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon  .     .  Henry  V.  iii. 

Altars.  —  Come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep  To  holy  altars  .  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

Alteration.  — And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors      .  2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

He  's  full  of  alteration  And  self- reproving ;  bring  his  constant  pleasure  .    King  Lear,  v. 

That  the  affrighted  globe  Should  yawn  at  alteration  .     .  .     .  Othello,  v. 

Altitude.  —  Which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue      .     .         .     .         .     .      Coriolamts,  i. 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine  Hamlet,  ii. 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude  Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell .     .  King  Lear,  iv. 
Altogether.  — Yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass  ...  .  Merry  Wives,  \. 

We  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir.  —  O,  reform  it  altogether  .  .        Hamlet,  iii. 

Always.  —  Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep     .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i. 

One  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed,  and  says,  '  God  give  you  good  rest! '  .      iv. 

Amaze.  —  His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes  .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii. 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me  A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper      ...  .  Julius  Caesar,  i. 

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears  .     .     .      Hamlet,  ii. 
Amazed,  —  I  am  more  amazed  at  his  dishonour  Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it     .  Mens,  for  Meas.  v. 

I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words .  .  .    Mid.  N.  Dreatti,  iii. 

And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while,  As  on  a  pillory    .     .  .     .  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

I  am  amazed  with  matter    .........  Cymbeline,  iv. 

Amazement.  —  Be  collected  :  No  more  amazement  ...  .     .  ...  Tempest  i. 

Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how  these  things  should  be  ...     .  .      Meas.  for  Meas.  iv 

And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down         .  .  .     .  King  John   v 

Your  behaviour  hath  struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration .  .  .         Hamlet  iii 

Amazon.  — *  The  bouncing  Amazon,  Your  buskined  mistress  Mid.  A^.  Dream   ii 

Thou  art  an  Amazon  And  tightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah  .  ,        i  Henry  VI  \ 

Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon .  .  .  3  Henry  VI  iv 

Ambassador.  —  I  have  not  seen  So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love  .     .  .  .  I^er.  of  Venice   ii 

Amber-coloured.  — An  amber-coloured  raven  was  well  noted Love's  L.  Lost  iv 

Ambition.  —  I  have  no  ambition  To  see  a  goodlier  man     .     .  .  .  _     Tempest   i 

A  hope  that  even  Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond .     .         ,    _  ■; 
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.  King  Johti^  ii.  1, 
Richard  II.  V.  5, 

.  1  Henry  IV.  v.  4, 

.  I  Henry  VI.  ii.  4 
ii.  5. 

.  2  Heiiry  VI,  i.  i 
.     .     .     .      iii.  1 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 


Ambition.  —  This  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  :  O  this  blessed  hour !        ...    Merry  Wives,  ii 
Full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts     .     .  .As  You  Like  It, 

Who  doth  ambition  shun  And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun i 

Urge  them  while  their  souls  Are  capable  of  this  ambition  .     . 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot  Unlikely  wonders  .     . 

lU-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk!  .     .  .     . 

Go  forward  and  be  choked  with  thy  ambition  ! ,  

Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort  .     . 

Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him .     .  .  .     .  .     . 

These  days  are  dangerous:   Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambition 
I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ;   By  that  sin  fell  the  angels    . 
I.ove  and  meekness,  lord.  Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  .  .  .     .  .  v.  3, 

Force  him  with  praises  :  pour  in,  pour  in  ;  his  ambition  is  dry     .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

But 't  is  a  common  proof.  That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder     .     .     .    '       Jtdhts  Ct£sar,  ii.  1 
There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune ;  honour  for  his  valour ;  and  death  for  his  ambition  iii.  2, 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff     .         iii-  2 

Thou  wouldst  be  great ;  Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without  The  illness  should  attend  it  Macbeih^\.  5 
But  only  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself  And  falls  on  the  other  ...  .     .  i.  7 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up  Thine  own  life's  means  !  .  .  .  .     .     .       ii.  4 

I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow .     .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

And  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it   .     .     .  .  .  iii-  2 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue     ....      Othello,  iii.  3 
Ambition,  The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss Aid.  atid  Cleo.  iii.  i, 

Ambitious.— I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish,  To  wish  myself  much  better  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  ^, 


0  that  I  were  a  fool !   I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking,  Self-loving  .     . 

As  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  :  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious;  And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man 
The  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream 

1  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious         .  ... 

Ambles.  —  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily     .         .  ... 

I  '11  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal . 
You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatures 


Ambling.  —  And  want  love's  majesty  To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  .     .  Richard  III.  1, 


A  s  You  L  ike  It, 
.    Coriolanus,  iv. 
yidius  CiEsar,  iii. 


Hamlet,  ii.  j, 


.     ,      Much  Ado,  V. 

As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

.    Hamlet.,  iii. 


Give  me  a  torch  :  I  am  not  for  this  ambling      .  .  ... 

Ambush.  —  VVho  would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was  taken  ? 

Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life 

Amen.  —  Let  me  say  '  amen '  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer 

Will  no  man  say  amen  ?     Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen 

I  have  said  my  prayers  and  devil  Envy  say  Amen      .  ... 

One  cried  '  God  bless  us  \ '  and  '  Amen '  the  other    .  .  .  .     .  . 

Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  '  Amen,'  When  they  did  say  '  God  bless  us !  ' 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  Amen '  Stuck  in  my  throat 
Amend.  —  God  amend  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out  o'  the  way 

You  must  amend  your  drunkenness      ... 

Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  '11  amend  my  life 
A.MENDED.  —I  must  excuse  What  cannot  be  amended      .     .     • 

Amendment.  —  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee _  • 

Ames-ace.  —  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my  life    . 
Amiss.  —  For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss.  When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is,  That  did  never  choose  amiss 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

.  AlVs  Well  iv.  3. 
,  .  Richard  II.  1.  r. 
Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

.  Richard  II.  iv.  i 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

.     .    Macbeth,  ii.  2 


11.  2, 
Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5 

I  He7iry  IV.  iii.  3 

Coriolanus^  iv.  7 

.    I  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

.    AlVs  Well,  ii.  3 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

Mer.  of  Venice,  \\ 


Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal  •   _•  ■     •      ^«"^-  Vj_  e  J™\^- 

For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss  Is  not  amiss  when  ,t  is  truly  done  .     .King  John    ... 
As  sin's  true  nature  is,  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  .     .  -     -    ^?,'"'j;;   .;■ 

Nor  know  I  aught  By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night     ,  ■     •     -^  '^^^^^^^  'j^; 

Amity.  —  Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity  ....  •     "'j-jr     ■^■■■ 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life  'Tween  snow  and  fire      .         .     .         ■      ^^^r.  oj  venu:e,     . 
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Amity.  —  You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  Of  god-like  amity  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  m 

Deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love      ....  •  •  .  King  Johii^wx 

The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie  _  ■      Trot,  and  Cress,  11 

How,  in  one  house,  Should  many  people,  under  two  commands,  Hold  amity?  .         King  Lear,  ii 

Amplify.  —  To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more,  And  top  extremity   .  ....       v 

Is't  not  meet  That  I  did  amplify  my  judgement  in  Other  conclusions?     .  .     -  Cymheline^  i 

Anatomize.  —Should  I  anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep  As  Voii Like  It,\^ 

Anatomized.  —The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool  ii 

Anatomy.  —A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank,  A  threadbare  juggler  _     Com.  0/  Errors,  v 

And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy  Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice  .  King  John,  m 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy  Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  -  .  Ro^neo  and  yuliet,  iii 

Ancestors.  —  All  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him  may  .     .  .  Merry  JVives,  i 

She  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors;  O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept  .      Mnch  Ado,  v 

An  honour  'longing  to  our  house,  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  .    AlPs  Well,  iv 

Yielded  with  compromise  That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achieved  with  blows  .     .    Richard  IL  ii 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors •     .\  Henry  IV.  v. 

Times  that  you  shall  look  upon  When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors  2  Henry  IV.  iv 

Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors .     .  •    Henry  V.  i, 

For  Romans  now  Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors    .  Julius  Ceesar,  i, 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome  The  Tarquin  drive    .  .     .  ii, 

Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors         .  ....  .  .  ...  .     .  iii. 

Ancestry.  —  Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry,  I  do  applaud  thy  spirit   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v. 
Not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace  Chalks  successors  their  way      .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  i, 

Anchises.  -    As  did  ^Eneas  old  Anchises  bear.  So  bear  I  thee  .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  v, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder  The  old  Anchises  bear  Julius  Cessar,  i. 

Anchor. — The  anchor  is  deep:  will  that  humour  pass? .     .      Merry  Wives,  '\. 

You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold :  When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home  Winter's  Tale,  \ 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who  Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you  ...  iv. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost,  And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood  "^Henry  VI.  v, 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  Inestimable  stones Richard  III.  i. 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  I     .  .     .  .     .  Hamlet,  iii. 

There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect  and  die  With  looking  on  his  life Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 

Ancient.  —  He  smells  like  a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell .     .  ...  TeTn^est,  ii. 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him .     .  .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

As  an  ancient  tale  new  told,  And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome  .  ....  King  John.,  iv. 

Ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient      .  .     .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  .     .  ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii. 

Ancient  damnation !  O  most  wicked  fiend      .  ....  .....      iii. 

Let 's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings  King  Lear,  v. 

This  is  my  ancient;  this  is  my  right  band,  and  this  is  my  left;   I  am  not  drunk  now  .      Othello,  ii. 

Andirons.  —  Her  andirons — 1  had  forgot  them  —  were  two  winking  Cupids  Of  silver  Cymheline,  ii. 

Angel. — Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces         .     .     .    ^Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\\. 
She  has  all  the  rule  of  her  husband's  purse:  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels  .      Merry  Wives   i. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn  ;  'T  is  not  the  devil's  crest ji. 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide,  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  !  .  ...      iii. 

He  that  came  behind  you.  sir,  like  an  evil  angel    .  .     .  Com,  of  Errors  iv 

It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light ...  ....  .  ,  \y 

Love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love ...  ,  Love's  L.  Lost   i 

An  angel  is  not  evil ;  I  should  have  feared  her  had  she  been  a  devil  v 

What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? Mid.  N.  Dream   iii 

They  have  in  England  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  Stamped  in  gold  Mer.  of  Venice  ii. 
In  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings.  Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  .  .     .  '  y 

At  last  I  spied  An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill         .  .  .     .    Tam.  of  the  Shreiv  iv. 

What  angel  shall  bless  this  unworthy  husband  ? .     .  ,   AlPs  Well  iii 

See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  imprisoned  angels  Set  at  liberty  .  King  Joh?i  iii" 
Then  if  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right   ,     .     .  Richard  II  iii" 
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Angel.  —  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good  angel  to  thee \  Henry  IV.  m.  i 

As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus  .     .     .  iv.  i, 

This  bottle  makes  an  angel.  —  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour .      iv.  ^ 

There  is  a  good  angel  about  him  ;  but  the  devil  outbids  him  too 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  tlie  offending  Adam  out  of  him  .     .    Heiiry  V.  \.  x. 
More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry        .....  ,  Richard  III  i 

Then  came  wandering  by  A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair  i.  4, 

That  loves  him  with  that  excellence  That  angels  love  good  men  with  .  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  2, 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts      ,     .  ,     ,      jii.  j 

1  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  :  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ....  .      iji.  2 

Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel  ....  .  ...  iv.  1 

Women  are  angels, wooing:  Things  won  are  done;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing   TroL  and  Cress.  \.  ^ 

Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed,  As  bending  angels  i.  3 

She  speaks  :  O,  speak  again,  bright  angel! Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capel's  monument.  And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives    ....*.      v.  1 
His  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued  .     .  ...  ,  Macbeth.,  i.  7 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell  iv.  3, 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!     Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  .  ...  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

In  action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god!     .     .  ...  .     .       li.  2 

Help,  angels!     Make  assay!     Bow,  stubborn  knees .         .     lii.  3 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this     .  .      iii.  4 

A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be,  When  thou  liest  howling      .  .  ,     .  v.  i 

■Good  night,  sweet  prince;  And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest!  .  ....       v.  2 

Croak  not,  black  angel ;   I  have  no  food  for  thee    .  .  King-  Lear,  iii.  6. 

O,  the  more  angel  she.  And  you  the  blacker  devil!     ....  .     .  ....  Othello^  v.  2. 

Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  reprobation        .  .     .  ...  v.  ^, 

Anger.  —  Never  till  this  day  Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distempered    ....    Tempest,  iv.  i 

He  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him  and  beat  him  .     Miich  Ado,  ii,  1, 
The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods,  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air  .  Mid.  N.  Dreain^  ii.  1 

Look,  here  comes  the  duke.  —  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger  .  .,.'...  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  !     Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 
Sometime  he  angers  me  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 

This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me     .     .  .     .  .     .  .  .     .  .  .      iii.  i 

Anger  is  like  A  full-hot  horse;  who  being  allowed  his  way  Self-mettle  tires  him    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i 
Anger's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself,  And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding  .  .  Coriolanus,  iv.  2 

To  be  in  anger  is  impiety  ;  But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry?  .     .  .  Tijnon  of  AtJtens,  iii.  5. 

Let  grief  Convert  to  anger  ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it .  .     .  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Looked  he  frowningly?  —  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger     .  .      Hamlet,  \.  2 

Know  you  no  reverence  ?  —  Yes,  sir  ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege  .    King  Lear,  ii.  2 

Never  anger  made  good  guard  for  itself        ...  .     .  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.'w.  \. 

Angered.  —  'T  would  have  angered  any  heart  alive  ...  .  Macbeth,  iii.  6, 

That  being  angered,  her  revenge  being  nigh.  Bade  her  wrong  stay  and  her  displeasure  fly  Othello,  ii.  >, 
I  am  sprited  with  a  fool,  Frighted,  and  angered  worse  .  -  Cymbeline,  ii.  3, 

Angler.  —  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness     ....  .  Ki7ig  Lear,  iii.  6, 

Angling.  —  I  am  angling  now,  Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  \.  2. 
The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream  Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 
'T  was  merry  when  You  wagered  on  your  angling  .  •  ■    -^«^-  ^^^  Cleo.  \\.  5. 

Angry.  ~  O,  when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd!     .  .  •  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry    ....  •  ■  Richard  III.  \.  2, 

Give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures  .     •  Coriolamts,\\.  i 

To  be  in  anger  is  impiety  ;  But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry  ?     .  .  .  Timon  of  Alliens,  m.  5 

Anguish.  —  Is  there  no  play,  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour?  .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

One  fire  burns  out  another's  burning,  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1.  2 
Many  simples  operative, whose  power  Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish       ...  -  Kmg  Lear,  iv.  4 

Why,  then,  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect  By  your  eyes'  anguish    .     .  .  '  j  * ;    ^^"  ^ 

O  Spartan  dog.  More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea!  ...  .     -       Othello, y.  ^ 

Animal.  —  Those  pampered  animals  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality Much  Ado,  iv. 
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Animal.  —  He  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  Into  the  trunks  of  men  .     .  ^^^-  ^f,^^^^'  ^l' 

The  beauty  of  the  world!  the  paragon  of  animals  !    .     .  ■  '     '    lt-      ^        '■" 

But  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art   .  .     •  •  •     •  '      1.^^.  .        ' 

Annals. —  Ifyou  have  writ  your  annals  true, 'tis  there Corw/arms,  y. 

Annothanize.  —Which  to  annothanize  in  the  vulgar,  O  base  and  obscure  vulgar!   Love  s  L^  Lost,  iv. 

Annoyance.  —  Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance        .     •  •  •     •         /  '^f,^  ^'  ^' 

Like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers,  To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest  .     Kin^  ^^^"'.X' 

Anointed.  —The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans,  Liege  of  all  loiterers  Love  s  L.  Lost  in. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  thebahn  off  from  an  anointed  king  Richard  //.  in. 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  RicJmrdllL  iv. 


.    Macbeth^  ii. 

Much  Ado,  iii. 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Mer.  of  Venice^  iii. 

As  Yoti  Like  It,  iii. 

Tivelfth  Nighty  ii. 


Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple 
Another.  —  My  cousin  's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another     .  .  .     ■ 

Sweet  fellowship  in  shame  !     One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name 

O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes .     - 

Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe:  a  third  cannot  be  matched  . 

They  were  all  like  one  another  as  half-pence  are    .     . 

Pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or  another    .,.....- 

As  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts  ;  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities    2  Henry  IV.  u. 

What  is  he  more  than  another  ?  —  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another  ;  I '11  go  look  on  .  .     .  ■  .     .       v. 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue ;  One  time  will  owe  another    .     .     .         Coriolanus,^\\\. 

One  fire  burns  out  another's  burning.  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  a7idynUety  i. 

Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need  not  lend  to  another      .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii. 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  So  fast  they  follow  .  .  Havilet,  iv. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none.  To  lead  their  business                .  •  Othello,  i. 

Answer.  —  I  come  to  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ■  lempest,  1. 

A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep.  —  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona, 


Leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct  answer 

I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that  .     . 

I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers ;  thou  heatest  my  blood  . 
What,  will  you  tear  Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue ! 
Thou  art  come  to  answer  A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew  

I  '11  not  answer  that :  But,  say,  it  is  my  humour:  is  it  answered? 

This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeehng  man,  To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty 

I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answers         ...         

You  are  full  of  pretty  answers      .  ■  ■  -     • 

Never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue 

We  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for  .     .  .     . 

I  am  so  full  of  business,  I  cannot  answer  thee  acutely  .     .     . 

But  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men    .     . 

Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questions  . 

By  all  means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer      .  ... 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks,  And  thanks    .     . 

Then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book  ...  

T '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree,  Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial 
The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap,  '  I  am  the  king's  poor  cotsin,  sir 
Quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree     ....  ... 

We  will  suddenly  Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer  .... 

What  means  this  silence?    Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth?    . 
Here  I  stand  to  answer  thee,  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort      .     . 
Wherefore  not  afield  ?  —  Because  not  there  :  this  woman's  answer  sorts 
We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers  .  ... 

Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter      .  ... 

Answer  every  man  directly.  —  Ay,  and  briefly.  —  Ay,  and  wisely 
You'll  rue  the  time  That  clogs  me  with  this  answer 


Mens,  for  Meas,  iv. 

.    Much  Ado,  iii. 

.   Love's  L.  Lost,  \. 

Mid.  N.  Dreain^  iii. 

Mer.  of  Venice^  iv. 


As  You  Like  It,  iii. 


Airs  Well,  i. 


Twelfth  Night,  i. 

iii. 

King  fohn,  i. 

Richard  1 1 .  i. 

2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Henry  V.  iv. 


I  Henry  VI.  ii, 

3  Henry  VI.  ii, 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 


Romeo  and  fuliet,  ii. 

.    Julius  C^sar,  iii. 

.    Macbethi  iii. 
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Hamlet^  i.  4. 


King  Lear,  iv.  2, 
V.  3, 

Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2, 
A/i-r.  I?/*  Venice^  iv,  1, 
.     .  King  John,  iv 
2  Henry  VI.  iii 
Hamlet,  v. 


Answer.  —  O,  answer  me  !    Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance 

At  more  considered  time  we  '11  read,  Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business 

If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a  wholesome  answer   . 

Such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you  shall  command    . 

He'll  not  feel  wrongs  Which  tie  him  to  an  answer 

I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer  From  a  full-flowing  stomach 
Answered.  —  Would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered    .     . 

Now  methlnks  You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered  . 

This  must  be  answered  either  here  or  hence 

These  faults  are  easy,  quickly  answered   . 
AxswEREST.  —  If  thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself 

Ant.— We  '11  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there 's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter  KingLear,  ii.  4, 
Anthem.  —  Breathe  it  in  mine  ear,  As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  Iii.  1 

For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems   .  .         2.FIenrylV.\ 

Anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders  .  .  .  Othello,  i.  3, 

Anthropophaginian.  —  He'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee  .     .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  5 
Antic— We  can  contain  ourselves,  Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  1, 

And  there  the  antic  sits,  Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp Ricltard  11.  iit.  2, 

Fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law      .     .  i  Hejiry  IV.  i.  £. 

For  indeed  three  such  antics  do  not  amount  to  a  man     .     .  .     .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  *, 

Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  to  scorn      .  ....  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  While  you  perform  your  antic  round  .     .     .  Macbeth,  iv.  i, 

As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet  To  put  an  antic  disposition  on      .     .  Hamlet^  \. 

Anticipating.  —  Fresh  and  fair.  Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage  ,     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv. 
Anticipation.  —  So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery     ,  ....  Hamlet,  ii. 

Anticked.  —  The  wild  disguise  hath  almost  Anticked  us  all Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii, 

Antidote. — Trust  not  the  physician  :   His  antidotes  are  poison        .  .        Timon  of  Athe7is.,'vi. 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote  Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom      .     .  .     Macbeth,  v. 

Antipathy.  —  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy  Than  I  and  such  a  kftave  .  .    King  Lear,  ii. 

Antipodes.  —  I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes     ....  Much  Ado,  ii. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun  Mer.  of  Venice,  v 

While  we  were  wandering  with  the  Antipodes ,     .  .  .  Richard  1 1 .  \\\. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us  .     .  3  He?iry  VI.  i.  4, 

Antiquary. — Instructedby  the  antiquary  times,  He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise  Troi.&fCres.  ii.3, 
Antique.  —  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antique.  Made  a  foul  blot     ...  .    Mtcch  A  do,  Iii.  i. 

How  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world!  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

I  never  may  believe  These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys     .....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1 


In  this  the  antique  and  well-noted  face  Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured 

Never  believe  it :   I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane 
Antiquity.  —  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  thee     .     .     . 

Whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age.  And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity 

And  every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity 

As  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known  . 
Antres.  —  Of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle.  Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  . 
Anvil.  —  Here  I  clip  The  anvil  of  my  sword  .     .  ... 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus,  The  whilst  his  iron  did 
Apace.  — Our  nuptial  hour  Draws  on  apace   .     .  ... 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace        ... 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  Towards  Phcebus'  lodging     . 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace  To  gain  the  timely  inn  -     . 

Ape.  —  Be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes  With  foreheads  villanous  low 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape.  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks 

He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape ;  but  then  is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man 

This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice    ... 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey 

And  for  your  love  to  her  lead  apes  in  hell  .... 

You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawned  like  hounds 


King  John.,  iv.  2 

Hamlet.,  v.  2 

AlVs  Well,  ii.  3 

As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

2  Henry  IV.  \.  2 

Hamlet,  iv.  5 

Otitello,  i.  3, 

,      .    Coriolaniis,  iv.  5, 

the  anvil  cool  King  John,  iv.  2 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

.  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

.      .  Tem,pest,  iv.  i, 

Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  z 

Much  Ado,  v.  1 

Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

.     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  ± 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Julius  Ceesar,  v.  >. 
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Ape. —Like  the  famous  ape,  To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep Hamlet^  \\\.  ^, 

He  keeps  them  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw  .     .  .     .      iv,  2, 

0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  He  dull  upon  her! Cymbeiifie,  n.  2, 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys  .     .  .  .      iv.  2 

Apennines.  —Talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po     King- John,  i.  i. 

Apollo.  —  As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 
The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo       ....  .  v.  2, 

Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase  ;  The  dove  pursues  the  griffin  .  Mid.  ^^.  Dream,  W.  1 
Hark!  Apollo  plays  And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing  .  .  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  ^ 
Whose  youth  and  freshness  Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning  lyoi.  and  Cress,  ii.  ^ 
Unless  the  fiddler  Apoilo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on         .     .     .  .  ■  i"-  3 

Apoplexy.  —  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy  .  .  .  .   2  Henry  IP .  \.  2, 

This  apoplexy  will  certain  be  his  end ...  .  ,     .      iv.  4 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy  ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible  .    Coriolanus,  iv.  5 

Apostle.  —  His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles     ...  .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard  Richard  Til.  v.  3, 

Apostraphas.  —  You  find  not  the  apostraphas,  and  so  miss  the  accent.  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

Apothecary,  —  I  do  remember  an  apothecary,  And  hereabouts  he  dwells  .  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  v.  i 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination  ....  Kijig  Lear,  iv.  6 

Apparel.  —  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger ;  Bear  a  fair  presence  .     .     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  .^ 

You  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel    .  ■  .  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

1  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man         .  .  .     .  .     •      iii-  3 

Remember  thy  courtesy  ;  I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  bead  ...  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  i, 

For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch  ;   Some  sleeves,  some  hats   .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii, 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out   ....  ...  I^fer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel         .  .  .      As  I  oti  Like  It,  ii, 

A  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy     .    Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iii. 

You  might  have  thrust  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin  ....      2  Henry  IV.  iii 

His  apparel  is  built  upon  his  back  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins      .  iii. 

What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? Julius  CcEsar,  i. 

Rich,  not  gaudy  ;  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man .  .      Hamlet,  i. 

Apparelled.  — On  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparelled,  So  clear,  so  shining    ,  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Every  lovely  organ  of  her  life  Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit  Much  Ado,  iv. 

Not  so  well  apparelled  As  I  wish  you  were  .  .  .     .  .    Tain,  of  the  ShreTV,  iii. 

See  where  she  comes,  apparelled  like  the  spring .     .  Pericles,  i. 

Apparent.  —  Were  it  not  here  apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent .  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  \. 

As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent,  In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented  Ricliard  1 1 1 .  ii.  z. 

So  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly  Coriolanus,  iv.  7, 
Apparition. — I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face  Much  Ado,  iv.  i 

I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes  That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition  .     Julius  C^sar,  iv.  3 

Each  word  made  true  and  good,  The  apparition  comes:   I  knew  your  father  .  Hainlet,  \.  2 

Appeached.  —  For  your  passions  Have  to  the  full  appeached  .  .     .  .All's  Well,  i.  3 

Appear.  — Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help!     ,  Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  i.  3 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear  By  the  time  I  linger  here ...  .  ,  .     .       ii.  9. 

How  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world!  As  Vo7c  Like  It^  ii, 

Not  almost  appears,  It  doth  appear      .....  ,  He?iry  VIII.  i. 

That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this      .     .          .  Julius  Cessar,  iv. 

Appearance.  — There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him Much  Ado,  iii, 

This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof  Of  your  accustomed  diligence  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v, 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face  Bears  a  command  in  't  .  .     .         Coriolanus  iv.  c 

He  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance,  Even  on  the  instant  .  .   Othello  i.  2 

Appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender     .     .     ,  Love''s  L.  Lost  i.  2 

The  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee  Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1 
Appertain MEXTS.  — We  lay  by  Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  •> 
Appertinent. — An  appertinent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough  Love'' s  L.  Lost  i   2 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them     .     .  2  Henry  IV.  \    2 
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AppERTiNENT.  —  FuHiish  him  with  all  appertinents  Belonging  to  his  honour  . 
Appetite.  —  Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite 

Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  lo  the  appetite,  To  follow  as  it  draws!      . 

The  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass ! 

I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage  ;  but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ? 

Who  riseth  from  a  feast  With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ?     .     .     . 

Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting,  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die 

You  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite     . 

Their  love  may  be  called  appetite,  No  motion  of  the  liver  but  the  palate  .     . 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast. 

Belike  then  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got    .  .  .     . 

Your  affections  and  your  appetites  and  your  digestions  doo's  not  agree  with  it 

Then  to  breakfast  with  What  appetite  you  have     .     .  .     . 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are  Most  disobedient  and  refractory  .     . 

I  have  a  woman's  longing,  An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal.  .... 

Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite  That  what  he  will  he  does 

Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common  Of  the  whole  body 

Your  affections  are  a  sick  man's  appetite  . 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite 

And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite         ... 

Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  And  health  on  both  !  .     . 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on  .     .     . 

Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes  To  gorge  his  appetite 

I  therefore  beg  it  not,  To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite 

That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours,  And  not  their  appetites     .     . 

Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite  .     .  .  .     . 

I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite    .     .  

Applaud.  —  I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo,  That  should  applaud  again 

Caps,  bands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds 

Applause.  —  Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well  Their  loud  applause  .     . 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout,  Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 

That  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon  Who  broils  in  loud  applause  . 

And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause! 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are  For  some  new  honours   .  .     . 


.     .  Henry  V.  ii. 

Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  , 

ii. 

Merry  Wives,  i. 

Much  AdOf  ii. 

Mer.  of  Venice,^  ii. 

Tivelfih  Night,  i. 


.      n.  4 

Richard  II.  i.  3 

.  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2 

.  Henry  V.  v.  i 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

iii.  3 

.     .       V.  5, 

Coriolanus^  i.  i, 

.  i.  I. 

.  Tiius  Andron.  iii,  i, 

Romeo  and  yidiet^  ii.  6 

Julms  C(Bsar,  i.  z. 

Macbeth,  iii.  4 

Hamlet,  i.  2 

King  Lear,  i.  i 

....   Othello^  i.  3 


.     .     .      111.  3 

,    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  1 

Cymbeline,  iii.  6 

Macbeth.,  v.  3 

.     .     Hamlet,  iv.  5 

.  Meas. /or  Meas.  i.  r, 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  3 

.  Troi.  and  Cress.  1   3 

li-  3 

yn litis  CiEsar^ 


Mid.  X.  Dream,  i:i. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  1. 

Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  1 


That  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts  !  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Apple. — Hit  with  Cupid's  archery,  Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye 

Like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart 

Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples 

As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and  all  one  . 

Up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart  

As  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  codh'ng  when  't  is  almost  an  apple 

An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin  Than  these  two  creatures 

And  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples         ... 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  iX  a  playhouse,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples    . 

Though  she's  as  like  this  as  a  crab's  like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell 
Apple-john.  —  r  am  withered  like  an  old  apple-john  .     . 

Thou  knowest  Sir  John  cannot  endure  an  apple-john     ... 
Appliance.  —  Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life  f  n  base  appliances  . 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot 


Twelfth  Night,  i. 

V. 

Henry  V.  iii. 

He7iry  VIII.  v. 

King  Lear,  1. 

1  Henry  IV.  iii. 
.  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

2  Henry  IV.  iii. 
Ask 'Godfor'temperance";  ^that's  the  appliance  only  Which  your  disease  requires  Henry  VIII.  i. 
Diseases  desperate  grown  By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved.  Or  not  at  all           .         Hamlet,  iv. 

Appoint.  -To  make  us  public  sport,  appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow  Merry  U'  ives,  iv. 
Appoixtmen-t  —Therefore  vour  best  appointment  make  with  speed      .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  in. 

My  appointments  have  in  them  a  need  Greater  than  shows  itself  at  the  first  view  .    AlVsU  ell,  11. 

Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fair.  Anticipating  time  .  .  frou  ^'f  ^'''''-  'l' 
Apprehend. —You  apprehend  passing  shrewdly  Much  Ado,  w. 
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Apprehend  nothing  but  jollity U'mier's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

If  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy,  It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend  More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends  ....  v.  1 
He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here,  But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend  1  Henry  IV.  \.  3 
To  apprehend  thus,  Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see  .  .     ■         •     •     Cymbeline,  m.  3, 

Apprehension.  —  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  .  .     •  Meas.for  Meas.  m.  i. 

God  help  me!  how  long  have  you  professed  apprehension  ?  .  .  .  .  •  ■  Much  Ado,  111.  4 
That  from  the  eye  his  function  takes.  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  Mid.N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 
The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  .     .  Richard  II.  1. 

Think  how  such  an  apprehension  May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv. 

In  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god!    .  .  -  Hamlet,  u. 

In  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills  The  unseen  good  old  man  .  .  '     *     '      'y.' 

Who  hast  a  breast  so  pure,  But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions  Keep  leets  and  law-days  ?  Othello,  iii. 

Apprehensive.  —  Whose  apprehensive  senses  All  but  new  things  disdain.     .     .     .     All's  Well,  1. 

Apprenticehood.  —  Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood  To  foreign  passages  ?     Richard  II.  i. 

Approach.— What  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life,  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  2  He?iry  VI.  iii.  3, 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros  .     .  .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

Appropriation.  —  He  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts  .        Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  z. 

Approve.  —  Some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text  .         iii-  2 

I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion  .  ...  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  z, 

I  am  full  sorry  That  he  approves  the  common  liar  ...  .  .  A  fit.  and  Cleo.  i.  i 

Approved.  —  He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour  and  confirmed  honesty  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain?        ...  ...  .  .  .     .     ,     .      iv.  i 

Amongst  the  rest,  There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down  ...  .  .      AlVs  Well,  \.  3. 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  .  .  .     •  Othello,  \.  3. 

Appurtenance.  —  The  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony     ....     Hamlet.,  ii,  2 

Apricocks.  —  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries.  With  purple  grapes  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  1 

April.  —  Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims,  To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  Tempest,  iv.  i 
How  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day!  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3 
He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May     ....  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,  To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  g 
Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed  .  .  ...     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i 

He  will  weep  you,  an  'twere  a  man  born  in  April  .  .     .  .  Troi.  aiid  Cress,  i.  2 

When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads    .     .  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  2 

The  April 's  in  her  eyes :  it  is  love's  spring,  And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on  A  nt.  atid  Cleo.  iii.  2 

Apron.  — The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons    .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  -^ 

Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule?  .  .  Julhis  C^sar,  i.  1 

Mechanic  slaves  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers  ....  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Apron-men.  —  You  have  made  good  work,  You  and  your  apron-men      ■  Coriolamcs,  iv.  6 

Apt.  — Thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good    Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt  ?  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  ? Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  ^ 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  .     .       ii.  ] 

She  's  apt  to  learn  and  thankful  for  good  turns  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1 

I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt  For  this  affair Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

I  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly.  To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die v.  i, 

You  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir,  an  you  will  give  me  occasion  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iii.  i 

That  she  loves  him,  't  is  apt  and  of  great  credit      ....  .     .  .     .  Othello,  ii.  i 

Apter.  —  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to  do  than  to  confess  she  does    .     .     .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  ^. 

The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek  Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand  2  Heitry  IV.  i.  i 

Aptest, — Counsel  every  man  The  aptest  way  for  safety ...  .     .     ,  i.  i 

Aptness.  —  They  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  the  people  .    Coriolamcs,  iv.  3, 

And  be  friended  With  aptness  of  the  season .  .  .      Cymbelifie,  ii.  3, 

Arabia.  — That  in  Arabia  There  is  one  tree,  the  phcenix'  throne      .     .  .  ,         Tempest  iii. 

The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now    .     .  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice   ii. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand    ...  .     .  Macbeth    v 

Arabian.  —  Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum  .  .  Othello   v 

If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare,  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird     ...         .  Cymbellne  i, 
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Arbitrator.  —  And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time,  Will  one  day  end  it  .    Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
But  DOW  the  arbitrator  of  despairs,  Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Arch.  —  Who,  like  an  arch,  reverberates  The  voice  again .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide         .  .  .  .  Coriolamis,  v.  4. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes  To  see  this  vaulted  arch  ?     .  .     .  .  Cymbelbte,  i.  6. 

Archer.  —  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer  ,     .  Miwh  A  do^  ii.  i. 

A  well-experienced  archer  hits  the  mark  His  eye  doth  level  at  .     .  Pericles,  i.  j. 

Arch-mock.  —  O,  't  is  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiends'  arch-mock  .     .  .  .         .     .     Othello^  iv.  l. 

Arch-villain.  —  In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms,  Be  an  arch-villain  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

All  single  and  alone.  Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company  .  .  Timon  of  Athens^  v.  i. 

Ardour.  — The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver     Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Proclaim  no  shame  Wlien  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge  .         ...  Hajtilet,  iii.  4. 

Akgal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life  .     .  .     .         .      v.  i. 

Arco,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun  ....  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Argue.  —  But  I  had  rather  You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father  .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

O  God,  forgive  him  !     So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life     .  2  Hc?iry  VI.  iii.  3. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this;   Let's  think  in  private  more    .  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

It  argues  a  distempered  head  So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
Argli.vg.  —  I  promise  you,  I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt      .         Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  iii.  i. 
If  arguing  make  us  sweat.  The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops  .     .      Julitts  Cizsar,  v.  i. 

Argument.  —  Become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love  .     .  Mtick  Ado,  ii.  3. 

If  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument.  Do  it  in  notes      ...  .     .  n.  3. 

It  is  no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly    ....  .       n.  3- 

For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour,  Goes  foremost  in  report  .  ...      iii.  i. 

'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument.     .  ...       Love's  L.  Lost,  \y.  Z- 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  .  .  v.  i. 

Therefore  I  '11  darkly  end  the  argument ....  v.  2. 

Love  doth  approach  disguised.  Armed  in  arguments .     .  ■  v.  ^. 

Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot,  Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it  .     .  .  v.  2. 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument  But  that  the  people  praise  her  .  .     .     .  As  You  Like  It,\.  2. 

I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  Of  my  revenge,  thou  present  .     .     ■      iii-  ■• 

'Tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times  .    All's  PVell,  ii.  3. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state  ....  Twelfth  N ight,  m.  ^. 

What  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after,  Is  the  argument  of  Time  .  .  Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  i. 

As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument    .     .  Richard  II.  i.  z. 

It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  forever    .  i  Henry  IV.  11.  2. 
Our  argument  Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk      ....  .     .  .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

From  morn  till  even  fought  And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument  Henry  V.  m.  1. 

With  hes  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument  ;  It  is  too  starved  a  subject  for  my  sword      .  Troi.  and  Cress.  1.  .. 
No,  you  see,  he  is  his  argument  that  has  his  argument .  '     '.    '  '         *  ."' ^' 

I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once.  —  But  that 's  no  argument  for  kissing  now  .     .  ly.  5. 

And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing         ...  •  Timon  of  Athens,  u.  2. 

Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play    .     .  .  .  Hamlet,  m.  ^. 

Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?    Is  there  no  offence  in  't  ?  .  ■  •     '"•  =• 

Rightly  to  be  great  Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument :         '     '^'  **' 

The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age.  Most  best,  most  dearest  .         .         King  Lear,  \.  i. 
I  mean  the  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments  ■  "■  i- 

An  argument  that  he  is  plucked,  when  hither  He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  Ant.  and  Cleo.  m.  12. 

Argus. -Purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight •  Troi.  and  Cress,  x.  2. 

One  that  will  do  the  deed  Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard  .Love  s  L.Lost,  m.  i. 

Ariachne.  -  Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  Troi.  and  Cress  v.  2. 
Aright.  —  Report  me  and  my  cause  aright  To  the  unsatisfied  .  "'"'""'  ".'  '' 

I  do  beseech  you  To  understand  my  purposes  aright.  .     .  ■  AingLear,^.^. 

When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve  Lending  me  this  acquaintance  .     -         .     .,.,,;■  I 
Arion.  -  Like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back,  I  saw  him  .  .     ■  .   '-r  {fl^ttV, 

Aristotle  -So  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks  As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured  Tam.ofthe  Shrew,  1. .. 
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Aristotle.  —  Whom  Aristotle  thought  Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  .         .      Trai.  and  Cress,  ii. 
Arithmetic, —  But  now 'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic  .     .  ....    Coriolanus,\\\. 

A  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total     .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

Ruminates  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning    .      iii. 

A  braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic      .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii. 

To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory  .     .  .      Hamlet,  v. 

Spare  your  arithmetic:  never  count  the  turns;  Once,  and  a  million!  .      Cymbelifie,  ii. 

Arithmetician.  —  And  what  was  he  ?     Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician     ...  .     .  Ot/iello^  i. 

Ark. — There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  AsYotiLike  It,  v.  4, 
Arm. —  Sitting,  His  arms  in  this  sad  knot ■  •      Tempest,  \.  2. 

To  wreathe  your  arms  like  a  malecontent ;  to  relish  a  love-song .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  n.  1 

Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve .    Com.  of  Errors,  m.  ^ 

Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms  :   Nothing  becomes  him  ill    .  ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  li.  » 

With  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin-belly  doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit  .     .     .  iii-  i 

Giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid  ;  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms .     .      iii-  >■ 

Loot  you  arm  yourself  To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will Mid.  N.  Dreain,  i. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms     ...  .  iv. 

For  my  sake  be  comfortable  ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end  .      As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

Why  dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  .  All  V  Well,  ii. 

My  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods.  My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuffed,  my  face  so  thin  King  John,  i. 

Arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts  Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions  .      iii- 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms.  And  we  shall  shock  them   .  ...       v. 

By  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent  This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent.  Richard  II.  i. 

Both  together  Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms  .  .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  v. 

O  God,  thy  arm  was  here  ;  And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone,  Ascribe  we  all  Henry  V.  iv. 

His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings    ...  i  He7iry  VI.  i. 

By  some  odd  gimmors  or  device  Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks    ...  .  i. 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments    .  .  ,  .  Richard  III.  i. 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law .  .  .     .  v. 

God  and  your  arms  be  praised,  victorious  friends  ;  The  day  is  ours.     ...  .     .       v. 

Speaking  is  for  beggars ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  's  arms  .  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

O,  let  me  clip  ye  In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  wooed  .     .  .  Coriolanus,  i. 

Behind  him  he  leaves  tears:  Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie    .     .     .  ,       ii. 

Arm  yourself  To  answer  mildly .  iii. 

What  an  arm  he  has  !  he  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  thumb  .  iv. 

And  Romeo  Leap  to  these  arms,  untalked  of  and  unseen  .      Romeo  atid  Juliet,  iii. 

Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray  ....  ...      iii. 

Eyes,  look  your  last!  Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  I      .  .     .  .     .       v. 

Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across .  Jidius  Ccesar,  ii. 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far,  To  be  afeard?      ...  .     .     .       ii. 

He  whose  sable  arms,  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble  .  .     Hamlet,  ii. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.  And  by  opposing  end  them  .  .  iii. 

Was  he  a  gentleman  ? — He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms  .  .  .  v. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it King-  Lear,  iv. 

If  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart,  Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice  v. 

With  his  strong  arms  He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out  As  he  'Id  burst  heaven    .  v. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith  .  .  ,  Othello,  i. 

With  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword,  I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments      .       v. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  reared  arm  Crested  the  world  .     .         Ant.  and  Cleo  v. 

Have  not  I  An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? .  Cymbeline   iv. 

To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds,  As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms    .     .     Pericles   ii. 

Arm  ADO.  — This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight Lovers  L.  Lost  i. 

Armadoes.  —  Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose      .  Com.  of  Errors  iii 

Armed.  — And  am  armed  To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit  .     .     .  liler.  of  Venice  iv. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  say  ?  —  But  little  :   I  am  armed  and  well  prepared  ...  iv. 

Happy  be  thy  speed  !     But  be  thou  armed  for  some  unhappy  words  Tarn.  oftJie  Shrew  ii 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just     ....  .2  Henry  VI  iii 
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Armed.  —  Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  worst  can  happen      ...  .  3  Henry  VI.  iv. 

I  am  armed,  And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent      ...  .     .  .  ytdms  Ceesar^  i.  3. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats,  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty      .  .  iv.  3 

A  figure  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe     ....  .       Hamlet,  \.  2 

Armed,  say  you  ?  —  Armed,  my  lord.  —  From  top  to  toe  ?  —  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot  .     .  \.  ^ 

Arm-gaunt.  —  So  he  nodded,  And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed  Ani.  a7id  Cleo.  i.  5. 

Armimg.  —  Confirmations,  point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity  AlVs  IVell,  iv.  3, 

Arming  myself  with  patience  To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers         .     Julius  CiEsar,  v.  i, 

Akmipotent. — The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty,  Gave  Hector  a  gift  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  ^. 
The  manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier  .  .  .All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

Armour.  —  Like  unsecured  armour,  hung  by  the  wall  .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  2 

He  would  have  walked  ten  mile  a-foot  to  see  a  good  armour        .  .  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3 

Whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on,  Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field  Kitig  John,  ii.  i 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day,  That  scalds  v/ith  safety.  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5, 

If  their  heads  had  any  intellectual  armour     ...  .  .  ...      Henry  V.  iii.  7, 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound,  With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind      Hamlet,  iii 

Armourers.  —  The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights,  With  busy  hammers .     Henry  V.  iv.  Pro], 

Army.  —  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me    .     .  .     Mttch  Ado,  ii. 

That  war  against  your  own  affections  And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires  Love''s  L.  Lost,  i. 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words      .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

Through  the  foul  womb  of  night  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds  Henry  V.  iv.  Pro], 

Aroint  thee,  witch!   the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries  .  Macbeth,  i. 

Arrant.  — 'Tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offer 't  .     .       Henry  V.  iv. 

See  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain  and  a  Jacksauce .      iv.  7, 

An  arrant  traitor  as  any  is  in  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England!  .      iv.  8. 

What  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lousy  knave  it  is  .  .  ...  .     .  iv.  8, 

The  moon  's  an  arrant  thief,  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun      .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3, 
There  's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  But  he's  an  arrant  knave    .     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  5 

We  are  arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.  '  Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery        .  -     .      ni-  !■ 

Array.  —  I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live  ...  .  Meas.for  Mens.  iii.  2, 

Sunday  comes  apace  :  We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array     .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  11.  i, 
Neither  art  thou  the  worse  For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array      ...  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

As  the  custom  is.  In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5 

Set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array     ...  .     .  King  Lear,  w\.  4 

Arrest.  —This  fell  sergeant,  death.  Is  strict  in  bis  arrest        .  Hamlet,  v.  2 

Arrivance.  —  Every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivance  .     ...  ■  •       OiJiello,  u.  1 

Arrogance.— Monstrous  arrogance!  Thou  best,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble  !  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 
Supple  knees  Feed  arrogance   and  are  the  proud  man's  fees Trot,  and  Cress.  \\\.  %, 

Arrogancy.  —Your  heart  Is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride.     .  Henry  VIII.  '<\.  4 

Arrow.  —  Of  this  matter  is  httle  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made      ....  Much  Ado,  in.  i, 

Then  loving  goes  by  haps:   Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps  .  .  ■      i"-  i 

Their  conceits  have  wings  fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought  .  .  LoveU  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Look  how  I  go,  Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow      .  .  Mid  N.  Dream,  in.  -z 

But  if  you  please  To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  . 

Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible  That  love's  keen  arrows  make    .     As  Yon  Like  It,  111.  5 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim  Than  did  our  soldiers  .  .        2  Henry  IV.  1.  i 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways,  Come  to  one  mark Henry  V.  1.  z 

She  '11  not  be  hit  With  Cupid's  arrow ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit  ....  Romeo  and  Jidiet,^.  i 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  Hamlet,  in.  i 

My  arrows,  Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind  .     iv.  7 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house,  And  hurt  my  brother  .     .  .  •  '      p  "    •'/     ^^ 

And  like  an  arrow  shot  From  a  well-experienced  archer  hits  the  mark      .  .  if^^'^f^J  1"  ^ 

Art  —  So  reputed  in  dignity,  and  for  the  liberal  arts  Without  a  parallel  ....  lempesi,  1.  2 
She  hath  prosperous  art  When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse  .  Meas.for  Meas  i.  -^ 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe,  Still  and  contemplative  in  hvmg  art  .  .  .  Love  s  L.  Lost, -i.  . 
Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms  :  Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well  .  .  •  n-  ' 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend ^^-  ^ 
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Art.  —  Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain   ...  .  ...      Love's  L.  Lost,  \\.  i- 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes.  That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  iv.  3- 

Nature  shows  art,  That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart    .     .     .     Mid.  N'.  Dream,  n.  2. 

He  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  good-breeding  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  -;. 

A  magician  most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable     .  .  ...  .  ;       X'  ^' 

Labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate  .     .     ■        AlPs  U- ell.,  u.  1. 

I  know  most  sure  My  art  is  not  past  power  nor  you  past  cure  ...  ii-  *- 

O,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts ! Tivelfth  Night,  \.  3. 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares  With  great  creating  nature    .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Over  that  art  Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art  That  nature  makes     ...  .  iv.  4. 

This  is  an  art  Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but  The  art  itself  is  nature     ...      iv.  4. 

Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art  And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i- 

Poor  and  mangled  Peace,  Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births  ...  .  Henry  K  v.  2. 

J      Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount,  And  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art  i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art,  Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart Henry  VIII.  iii.  r. 

So  famous,  So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising  .  iv.  z. 

Now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature Romeo  mid  Juliet^  ii.  4. 

Stuff  so  fine  and  smooth  That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art .  .     .         TiitioJi  0/ Athens,  v.  i. 

I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you,  But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so      .    JuVms  C^sar,  iv.  3. 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together  And  choke  their  art  .  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

There  's  no  art  To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face .  .  i.  4. 

My  heart  Throbs  to  know  one  thing:   tell  me,  if  your  art  Can  tell  so  much  ?       .     .     .  iv.  i. 

Wretched  souls  That  stay  his  cure :   their  malady  convinces  The  great  assay  of  art    .  iv.  3. 

More  matter,  with  less  art.  —  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all    .     .  .     Havdet,  ii.  2. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans    .     .  .  .     .     .       ii.  2. 

I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art,  To  speak  and  purpose  not      .  .         .         King  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious  .  iii.  2. 

Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect  ....  ....  .  .  iv.  6. 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows,  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity    .  .     .      iv.  6. 

An  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant  .     .     .  Othello,  i.  2. 

In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed.  To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed   Pericles,  ii.  3. 

That  ever  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses  ;  Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  .  v.  Gower. 
Arteries.  — Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Artery.  —  Makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Arthur.  — Therefore,  never,  never  Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more    .    .       King  John,  iii.  4, 

He  's  in  Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom .  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Article.  —  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye  O'erglanced  the  articles  ....  .  ...       v.  2. 

1  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  Some  of  these  articles Henry  VIII.  iii,  2. 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  delated  articles  allow .  .      Hajnlet,  i.  2. 

In  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article    .     .  .     .  v.  z. 

The  main  article  I  do  approve  In  fearful  sense .  ,  .     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Artificer.  —  Another  lean  unwashed  artificer  Cuts  off  his  tale  King  John,  iv.  2. 

Artist.  —  The  artist  and  unread.  The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin       Troi.  atid  Cress,  i.  3. 

In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed,  To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed  Pericles,  ii.  3. 
Artless.  —  So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt  .    Handet,  iv.  5. 

Ascribe.  — Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,  Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven      .     ,     All's  Well,  i,  i. 

0  God,  thy  arm  was  here  ;  And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone,  Ascribe  we  all  .  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 
Ashamed.  —  What  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me  To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child  Aler.  of  Veiiice,  ii,  3. 

1  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple  To  offer  war 7''ajn.  0/ the  Shrew  v.  2. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee        .  .         ,  King  John  iii.  3. 

Ashes. — And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head      ...  .     .         .         iv.  t 

And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black   ....  .         ....    Richard II.  v,  i 

Burns  under  feigned  ashes  of  forged  love.  And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame   i  Henry  VI.  iji   i 
But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared  A  phcenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard  ...         .      iv  7 

My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all     3  Henry  VI  i 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ;  Pale,  pale  as  ashes  .     .    '.         .      Romeo  and  Juliet  iii  2' 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes ^  iv*    ' 
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Com.  of  Errors,  i. 

.      Much  Ado,  ii. 

.  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Airs  Well,  ii, 

Othello,  lii. 

.     Tempest,  ii, 

•     .  .       ii. 

2  Henry  IV.  li.  4, 

Khig  Lear,  i. 

C(7;k.  0/  Errors,  ii. 

yl/^?-.  (?/"  Venice,  i. 

.     .  .     .       ii. 

King  John,  ii. 

iv. 

Richard  II.  \. 

Henry  I V.  iij. 


Ashes.  —  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits  Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance    A7it.  and  Cleo 
Asia. — Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia      .... 

I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  furthest  incli  of  Asia 

Hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a-day 
Ask.  —  And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you   ... 

I  wonder  in  my  soul,  What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny  . 
Asleep.  —  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? . 

This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep  With  eyes  wide  open    . 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days!    . 

Where  's  my  fool,  ho  ?     I  think  the  world  's  asleep 

Aspect.  —  Know  my  aspect,  And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks 

Of  such  vinegar  aspect  That  they  'II  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile 

I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine  Hath  feared  the  valiant   .  ... 

Our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear.  Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  offence  sealed  up 

That  close  aspect  of  his  Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast  . 

For  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect  Of  civil  wounds  .  .  .     . 

Rendered  such  aspect  As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries  .     .     . 

Betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to,  That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin  Henry  VIII.  iii 

Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect,  A  visage  of  demand Tivion  0/ Athens,  li.  i 

Aspersion.  —  No  sweet  aspersion  shall  theheavens  let  fall  To  make  this  contract  grow   Tempest,  iv.  r 
Aspicious.  —  Our  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehended  two  aspicious  persons  .  Much  Ado,  iii.  5 

Aspics.  — Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught,  For  't  is  of  aspics'  tongues  .     .     .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Aspiration.  — That  spirit  of  his  In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth  .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 
AspiRixG.  —  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  Sink  in  the  ground !  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6 

Ass.  —  Yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass  .     .  .  Merry  Wives,  i.  i 

I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass !       .     .  .     .  .     .  .  ...  v.  5 

He  is  the  bridle  of  your  will.  —  There  's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so 

Being  at  that  pass.  You  would  keep  from  my  heels  and  beware  of  an  ass 

O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass! 

Though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass  , 

0  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass ! 

1  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  T  must  scratch 
What  visions  have  I  seen  !     Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass 
Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream  ... 
With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass 
If  it  do  come  to  pass,  That  any  man  turn  ass.  Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease  . 

I  am  not  such  an  ass  but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry 

An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths 

Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?     .  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2 

Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  !    .  .  .  ...  .     .  Titus  Andron.  iv.  2 

Upon  mine  honour,  — Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass  Ha7nlei,  ii.  2 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  .  .  v.  i 
May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the  horse  ?  Whoop,  Jug !  1  love  thee  King  Lear,  \.  4. 
Love  me  and  reward  me  For  making  him  egregiously.an  ass?     ....  .     .       Othello,  ii 

Assassination.  —  If  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence    .     .  Macbeth,  i, 

Assault.  —  Though  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection       Mitck  Ado,  ii, 

I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  him  ...  .     .  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii, 

Assay  the  power  yon  have.  —My  power?     Alas,  I  doubt Meas.for  Meas.  i. 

Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays,  Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  .     .         Henry  K  i. 

Wretched  souls  That  stay  his  cure  :  their  malady  convinces  The  great  assay  of  art  .     Ma£heth,  iv, 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias  By  indirections  find  directions  out  . 

Did  you  assay  him  To  any  pastime  ? ■  ... 

Help,  angels,  Make  assay  !    Bow,  stubborn  knees! , 

This  cannot  be,  By  no  assay  of  reason  ;  *t  is  a  pageant,  To  keep  us  in  false  gaze  . 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgement  coUied,  Assays  to  lead  the  way 

Assemblies.— Held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  z. 


Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 
.     .     .  .      iii. 

hhich  Ado.,  iv. 


Mid.  N.  D 


ream,  iv. 


As  Vo7i  Like  It,  ii.  5 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  3 


Hamlet,  ii.  i 

iii.  I 

iii.  3. 

.  Othello,  i.  3. 

.      ii.  3 


Assembly,  —  Having  heard  by  fame  Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 


.  Henry  VIII.  i.  4 
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Assembly.  —  What  do  you  think,  You  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet 

Assistance  —  But  minister  such  assistance  as  1  shall  give  you  direction 
]  have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance 
Thence  it  is,  That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love 

Assume.  —  There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue 
The  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not      .... 
To  assume  a  semblance  That  very  dogs  disdained      .  .     . 

Assurance.  —  'T  is  far  off.  And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search 
They  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance  .     .  ...  .     . 

But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure,  And  take  a  bond  of  fate 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man 

Hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction 


.     .       Coriolamis^  i.  i 

.  Love' s  L.  Lost,  i.  z 

Mitch  Ado.,  ii.  i 

.     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

.   Macbeth^  iii,  i, 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2, 

Havilet,  ii.  -z. 

iii.  4. 

King  Lear,  v.  3, 

Tempest,  i.  2, 

Merry  Wives,  iii 

Tain.  0/ iJie  Shreiv,  iv.  4, 

Macbeth,  iv.  i, 

Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Assured.— I  will  be  assured  I  may  ;  and,  that  I  may  be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority,  Most  ignorant  of  what  he  's  most  assured  Meas.  for  Mens.  ii.  2 

Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  sold  .  ...  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4 

Asunder.  —  And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder  ?     .  JZ/V/.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder.  —  God  pardon  him !    .  .     .      Ro?neo  and  yidiet,  iii.  5 

Atalanta.  —  You  have  a  nimble  wit:   I  think  'twas  made  of  Atalanta's  heels   As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  2 

Atalanta's  better  part,  Sad  Lucretia's  modesty  .  .     .  iii.  2 

Ate.  — You  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in  good  apparel  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  1 

Atlas.  —  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight  .     .  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  i 

Atomies. — It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover  A  s  Yon  Like  It.,  iii.  -^ 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  Athwart  men's  noses  .  .  Romeo  and  jfnliet,  i.  4 

Atonement.  —  Will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  to  make  atonement 

Attach.  —Therefore  make  present  satisfaction.  Or  I  Ml  attach  you 

Attachment.  — Give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses  As  infants 

Attainder.  —  Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame 

Attaint.  — What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 

Attasked.  —  You  are  much  more  attasked  for  want  of  wisdom 

Attempt.  —  M<ike  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  By  fearing  to  attempt  . 

Embrace  your  own  safety  and  give  over  this  attempt 

Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those  That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division 

One  incorporate  To  our  attempts    .     . 

The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  Confounds  us    .     .     . 

Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless 
I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you  're  worthy  of  by  your  attempt . 
Attendance.  — To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures  . 
Attent.  —  Season  your  admiration  for  awhile  With  an  attent  ear  . 
Attention.  —  Tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony 

To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend  the  attention  of  your  ears 
Attentive.  — The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive    .     . 

To  awake  his  ear,  To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent 
Attest.  —  So  obstinately  strong,  That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears 
Attire.  —  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire  .  ... 

He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire  .  ....    Tajn.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ?  And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ?  yulins  C<ssar,  i.  i, 
What  are  these  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ?  .  . 
Attired.  —  For  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  in  wonder,  I  know  not  what  to  say 
Attorney.  —  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney  .... 
I  could  be  well  content  To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case  .     .     . 

Good  mother,  —  1  must  call  you  so  —  Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her  . 
Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys 


Merry  Wives,  i.  i 
Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  i, 
Troi.  a7id  Cress,  iv. 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 
Co7n.  of  Errors,  iii. 

King  Lear,  \.  4. 

.  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4, 

.  As  Yoti  Li!i€  It,  i 

A  IPs  Weil,{. 

1  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Jtdius  Ccesar,  i. 

Macbeth,  ii. 

.   Otheiio,  I. 

Cymbeline,  i. 

Henry  VIII.  v. 

Hamlet,  i. 

.     .    Richard  II.  H, 

.    2  Henry  IV.  \.  z. 

.  Mer.  of  Vejiice,  v.  i. 

.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

.     .  .     .       V.  2, 

,  As  Yoit  Like  It,  \.  3 


Macbeth,  1.  3, 

I^Inch  Ado,  iv.  r, 

.     AlPs  Wcli/u.  z, 

.   r  Henry  VI.  v.  3, 

Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

.       iv.  4 
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Attorneyed.  —I  am  still  Attorneyed  at  your  service  .     . 
Attraction.  —  Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside  . 

The  sun  's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction  Robs  the  vast  sea  . 

With  her  sweet  harmony  And  other  chosen  attractions 
Attractive  —  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  attractive 
Attribute.  —  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself  . 


Mens. /or  Meas.  v.  i 

Merry  Wives^  ii.  : 

Timon  of  Athens ,  iv.  ; 

Pericles^  v.  : 

Havilet^  iii.  ; 

Mer.  of  Venice,,  iv. 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Ik'iiiier^s  fale,  v. 

.    King  yohn,  iv. 

Ant.  aitd  Cleo.  ii. 


The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty,  Whereni  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kmgs 

Much  attribute  he  hath,  and  much  the  reason  Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him  .  Troi.  a?td  Cress,  ii, 

Though  performed  at  height,  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute  .     .  .     .  Hamlet,  i, 

Attributive.— The  will  dotes  that  is  attributive  To  what  mfeciiously  itself  afifects  Tr.  and  Cr.  ii, 
Audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion  .     .  ...         Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

Audacity.  —  Boldness  be  my  friend  \     Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  footl  .     .  Cymbeline,  i. 

Audience.  — O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more 

If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms   . 

The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audience  of  kings  and  princes 

And  can  give  audience  To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will 

With  taunts  Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience      .  .     . 

Audit.  —  Steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span  To  keep  your  earthly  audit  sure    Henry  VI IL  iii. 

And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heaven?  .  .     .  Hamlet,  iii. 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life,  And  cancel  these  cold  bonds  .     .       Cymbeline,  v. 

Auditor  — 1  '11  be  an  auditor;  An  actor  too  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream.,  iii, 

A  kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what    .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors  And  set  me  on  the  proof  ....    Timon  of  Athens,  ii. 

Auger-hole.  — Where  our  fate,  Hid  in  an  auger-hole,  may  rush,  and  seize  us         .  Macbeth,  ii. 

Aught.  —  For  aught  that  1  could  ever  read.  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history    Mid.  N.  Dream,  \. 

She  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost  The  holding.    What  is  aught,  but  as 't  is  valued?  Tr.  (5j^  Cr.  ii. 

Which  easily  endures  not  article  Tying  him  to  aught  .  Coriolanus,  ii. 

Hear  from  me  still,  and  never  of  me  aught  But  what  is  like  me  formerly  .  .     .      iv. 

Nor  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth   .  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  ii. 

\i  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good,  Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other  Julius  C(ssar,  \. 

Women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity;   In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity  Hamlet,  iii. 

Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ...      v. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  .       Othello,  v. 

Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best  Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity    .     .  Henry  V.  v. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  't  run  o'er,  In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it  Henry  VIII.  i. 
Augmentation.  — In  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 
Augmented. — That  what  he  is,  augmented,  Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  Jul.  Ccesar,  li. 
Augmenting.  — With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew  .     .  .     .  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  i. 

Stood  on  the  extremes!  verge  of  the  swift  brook,  Augmenting  it  with  tears  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
AtiGURER.  — The  augurer  tells  me  we. shall  have  news  to-night 

The  persuasion  of  his  augurers  May  hold  him      .... 

The  augurers  Say  they  know  not,  they  cannot  tell :  look  grimly 

O,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer;  That  you  did  not  fear  is  done 
Augury.  — Which,  if  my  augury  deceive  me  not,  Witness  good  bringing  up 

We  defy  augury:   there's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow 
Aunt.  —  I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager  Of  great  revenue Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale,  Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me     ...     ii. 

The  thrush  and  the  jay  Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts  .  .     .  IVinter's  Tale,  iv. 

Aunt-mother.  —  You  are  welcome  :  but  my  uncle-father  and  aunt-mother  are  deceived  Hamlet,  ii 


Coriolafius,  ii. 
Julius  CiFsar,  ii.  ; 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  i: 

.  \.  . 

T-wo  Gen.  of  V^er.  iv.  . 
Hamlet,  v.  : 


Auricular.  —  By  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction 
Aurora.  —Yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger 

To  draw  The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed    .  

Auspicious  —  I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon  A  most  auspicious  star 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales 

O  lady  Fortune,  Stand  you  auspicious  I  •     ■ 

With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye         ,  ....  -     ■ 

Austere.  —  Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control 

3 


King  Lear,  i. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i- 

Tempest,  i. 

V. 

,  Winter's  Tale,  iv. 

Hamlet,  i. 

Tixjelfik  Night,  li. 
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Austerely,  —If  I  have  too  austerely  punished  you,  Your  compensation  makes  amends   Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Mightest  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye  That  he  did  plead  in  earnest?  .  Coin,  o/ Errors,  iv.  2. 
AusTERENESS.  — My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life     .  .  Aleas  /or  Aleas.  ]i.  4. 

Austerity.  —On  Diana's  altar  to  protest  For  aye  austerity  and  single  life    .       A//rt'.  N.  Dream^  i.  1 

Hold  your  own,  in  any  case,  With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father  .  Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
Authentic  —  Of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person  Merry  IVives,  ii.  2. 

Of  all  fhe  learned  and  authentic  fellows .     .  ■  .Ail's  Well,  ii.  3. 

Crowns,  sceptres,  laurels,  But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

After  all  comparisons  of  truth,  As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited      .  .  .     •      iii.  2. 

Author.  —  f  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

When  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it,  Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge     .  v.  r. 

For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye?  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

0  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood.  Whose  youthful  spirit  in  me  regenerate  .     Richard II.  \.  3. 
With  rough  and  all-unable  pen,  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story  .       Henry  V.  Epil. 

1  thank  God  and  thee  ;   He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument          .  .  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 
Not  in  confidence  Of  author's  pen  or  actor's  voice          .               .     .  ,     Troi.  and  Cress.  Prol. 
After  all  comparisons  of  truth,  As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited      .  .  .      ii'-  2. 
I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, —  It  is  familiar,  —  but  at  the  author's  drift  .     .  .     .      iii-  3- 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself,  And  knew  no  other  kin  .     .     .  Coriolanns,  v.  3. 

The  gods  of  Rome  forfend  I  should  be  the  author  to  dishonour  you    .  Titus  Andron.  i.  t. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation            .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  -:. 

And  he  most  violent  author  Of  his  own  just  remove   .          .          .     .  .     .  .     ,      iv.  5. 

The  strength  of  their  amity  shall  prove  the  immediaie  author  of  their  variance  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

Authority.  — Thus  can  the  demigod  Authority  Make  us  pay  down  .  J\ leas,  for  Meas.  \.  z. 

Thieves  for  tlieir  robbery  have  authority  When  judges  steal  themselves  .  .  .     .     .  ii.  2. 

But  man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority .     .        ii.  2. 

Authority,  though  it  err  like  others,  Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself    .  .     .       ii.  z. 

Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity,  When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority    ....  .     .      \v.  ^. 

For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk.  That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch    ...      iv.  4. 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sm  cover  itself  withal  I     .     .  Mitch  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  Lone'' s  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Most  sweet  Hercules!  More  authority,  dear  boy,  name  more .     ,     ,     .     ,        \.  :£. 

If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not,  It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  ^. 

I  beseech  you,  Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  .  .  .  .     .     .      iv.  1. 

I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority  .     .  .     AWs  Well,  ii.  3. 

By  his  great  authority ;  Which  often  hath  no  less  prevailed Winter'' s  Tale,  \\.  i. 

From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good  thoughts  In  any  breast  of  strong  authority  King  John,  ii.  i. 

On  the  winking  of  authority  To  understand  a  law  .     .  ...  .     .      iv.  2. 

Have  too  lavishly  Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  -:. 

Our  authority  is  his  consent,  And  what  we  do  estabhsh  he  confirms    .  2  He?iry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Words  cannot  carry  Authority  so  weighty     .     .  ...  ...  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Bi-fold  authority!   where  reason  can  revolt  Without  perdition  .  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  a. 

What  authority  surfeits  on  would  relieve  us      .  .  Coriolanns   i.  i. 

'Gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  prayed  you  To  hold  your  hand  more  close   Timon  of  A  the 71s ^  ii.  2. 

Behold  the  great  image  of  authority  :  a  dog 's  obeyed  in  office     .     .  .  .   King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills      ....  Othello,  i.  3. 

If  our  eyes  had  authority,  here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing  .  .    A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

Now,  gods  and  devils!   Authority  melts  from  me  .     .     .  jjj,  ,,_ 

Authorized  —A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire,  Authorized  by  her  grandam  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Autumn.  —The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack  .       Ta^n.  of  the  Shrew  \.  2. 

Use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots,  Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust .     .  .     .         King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

An  autumn  't  was  That  grew  the  more  by  reaping ^„^  nfid  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Avail. —  I  charge  thee,  As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail,  To  tell  me  truly  All's  Well,  '\.  3! 

Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails Winter's  Tale   iii'  2 

Avarice. —There  grows  In  my  most  ill-composed  afTection  such  A  stanchless  avarice .    Macbeth  iv'  3 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root \  '  iv'  ■^ 
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Avaricious.  —  I  grant  Iiim  bloody,  Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful       ....  Macbeth,  iv,  3 

AvAUNT,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  helU     ....  ....  ...        Richard  II!.  \.  2 

To  give  her  the  avaunt!   it  is  a  pity  Would  move  a  monster Henry  VIII.  ii.  3 

A  vaunt!   and  quit  my  sight !  let  the  earth  hide  thee  !    Thy  bones  are  marrowless  Macbeth,  m.  ^ 

Ave-Maribs.  —  His  muid  is  bent  to  holiness,  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads  2  HeJtry  VI.  i.  3 
In  black  niourning  gowns,  Numbering  our  Ave-Maiies  with  our  beads   .     .  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

Avo[D.  —  I  am  sure 't  is  safer  to  Avoid  what 's  grown  than  question  how 't  is  born  JVhiter's  Tale,  i.  1 
What  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall  not  make  me  tame  I\Ierry  Halves,  iii.  5 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius  .     .  .       Jzclms  Ccesar,  i.  2 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ;  Repent  what  's  past;  avoid  what  is  to  come         .  Hamiet,  iii.  4 

Avoided.  —Afoul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2 
What  cannot  be  avoided  'T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear.  .  .  v.  4 

Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee  :   But  get  thee  back Macbeth,  v.  7 

\\'hat  can  be  avoided  Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods?      .     .     .  Julius  C^sar,  ii.  2 

Avoirdupois.  — A  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois  .  2  He7iry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A\oucH,  — Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  Of  mine  own  eyes  .  Hamlet,  i. 

Awake,  dear  heart,  awake!  thou  hast  slept  well ;  Awake         .  .  ,     .       Tempest,  \. 

1  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear,  To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

AwAivExs  me  with  this  unwonted  putting-on  .  ...  Meas.for  Meas.  iv. 

Awe. — Wrench  awe  frnm  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  souls  To  thy  false  seeming  ii. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  Mcr.  of  Venice,  iv 
Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form,  Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other?        Henry  V.  iv. 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use,  Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  Richard  III.  v.  3 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself         .     .  Julius  CcBsar,  i.  2 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe?    What,  Rome?.     .     .  .  .  .       ii.  1 

Aweary.  —  1  am  aweary  of  ihis  moon  :  would  he  would  change!  .  Mid.  IV.  Dream,  v.  ■. 

1  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun,  And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone  .     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Awl.  — Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl      .     .  .  .  Julius  C^snr,  i.  i, 

Axe.  — Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge        .     .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  ^ 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe,  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak     .  .       ii.  1 

And  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall     .  ...  .  Hamlet,  iv.  5 

No  leisure  bated,  No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe  ,  .     .  .     .  v.  2, 

,AxLETREE. — Hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned,  Or  a  di-y  wheel  grate  on  the  axletree  f  Henry  I  J',  iii.  i, 
With  a  bond  of  air  strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  heaven  rides      .     .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

Azure.  — While  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct  .  ...      Cyvibeline,  ii, 
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Babble. —This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me Two  Geti.  o/ Verona,  \.  :i. 

For  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3, 

Endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble       ....  Twdfth  yight,\\,  i 

Babbled.  —  His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields  .  Henry  I',  ii.  3 

Babbling. —  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls  .  ...     .  Richard  II I.  v.  i 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds,  Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns    Titus  Androii.  ii   3, 

Babe.  —Piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes,  That  mourned  for  fashion  Com.  0/  Errors,  i.  i. 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  love.  That,  Hke  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse  Tiuo  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  2, 

For  I  am  rougll  and  woo  not  like  a  babe •  •     •    Tarn,  of  tlie  Shrew,  ii.  . 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown  When  judges  have  been  babes    .     .    AlV s  Well,\\.  ,. 

A  daughter,  and  a  goodly  babe.  Lusty  and  Hke  to  live Winter''!  Tale,  ii.  z 

So  much  feared  abroad  That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes     .     .        i  Henry  1 7.  ii.  3 

A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  sweet  babes  .  Richard  III.  \y.  ^ 

Ah,  my  tender  babes  I    My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  iv.  4. 

Pity,  hke  a  naked  new-born  babe,  Striding  the  blast      ....  .     .      Macbeth,  \   7. 

1  have  given  suck,  and  know  How  tender  't  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  .     .         .     .  i.  7, 

And,  heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  1  .  Hamlet,  in.  3 
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Babe.  —  Old  fools  are  babes  again  ;  and  must  be  used  With  checks  as  flatteries  .  .  Kins:  Lear^  i.  3 
Those  that  do  teach  young  babes  Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks  ....  Othello^  iv.  2 
Come,  come,  and  take  a  queen  Worth  many  babes  and  beggars!  ■     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  z 

Baboon.  —The  strain  of  man  's  bred  out  Into  baboon  and  monkey  .     .  Timon  of  Athens^  i.  1 

Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood,  Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good     .  •  Macbeth^  iv.  j 

T  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon     .  .  ...  ....    Othello^  1.  3 

Baby.  —  The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  Goes  all  decorum  .  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged  King  John,  v.  2 
Look  to  't  in  time  ;  She  '11  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3 

Your  prattling  nurse  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry  While  she  chats  him  .  .  Coriolanus,  ii.  i 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers  I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done      Titus  Androfi.  v.  3 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girt Macbeth,  iii.  4 

And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round  And  top  of  sovereignty  .     .  .  •     ■  iv.  1 

Think  yourself  a  baby ;  That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay        .  ...  Hamlet,  i.  3 

That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts i'-  z 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast,  That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ?     .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  z 

Bacchanals.  —  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals,  Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  v.  i 

Bacchus.  —  Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste  ....  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  !     .     .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7 

Bachelor.  —  Broom-groves,  Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves  .     .     .     .  Tempest,  \v.  i 

Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ? .  .  .  Muck  Ado,  i.  1 

And  the  fine  is,  for  the  which  I  may  go  the  finer,  I  will  live  a  bachelor .  .  i.  1 

He  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  .  .     .       ii.  i 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married  .     .       ii.  3 

Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said  Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid  Mid.  //.  Dream,  \\.  2 
So  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable  than  the  base  brow  of  a  bachelor  As  V.  L.  It,  iii, 3 
This  youthful  parcel  Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing   ,  .     .    All^s  IVell,  ii.  3 

Inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  banns  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 
Crowing  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor      ...  ,2  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

And  sure  as  death  I  swore  I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest     .  .      Titus  A  ndron.  \.  1 

Wisely  and  truly  :  wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor  .     .  ....    Juliits  CcEsar,  m.  z 

Back.  —  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick  simply  as  strong  as  any  man Twelfth  Night,  i.  3 

Back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands  The  passages  of  alleys  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses.  That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  .  King  John,  ii.  i 

Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs.  To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes       .     .  ii.  i 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  As  great  Alcides*  shows  upon  an  ass .       ii.  i 

I  'II  take  that  burthen  from  your  back.  Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack  .  .  ii.  i 
You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii,  4 
His  apparel  is  built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins     .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2 

My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass .  Richard  III,  i    -^ 

Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing  ;  and,  to  bear  'em,  The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load  Henry  VIII.  i.  ^ 
Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back,  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back  ;   Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  Rom.  &-  Jul.  iii.  3 

It  will  be  of  more  price,  Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face iv.  i. 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes,  Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back  '.  v  i 
I  love  and  honour  hun,  But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  my  finger  .  Timon  of  Athens  ii  i 
Being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus  ...  .      Julius  Caesar  i    2 

Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack  !     At  least  we  'II  die  with  harness  on  our  back     .  .     .     Macbeth '  v'  c 

He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  tliousand  times  .     .  Havilet   v    i 

Who  hath  had  three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride     .     .     .  King  Lear  'iii    4 

What,  goest  thou  back  ?  thou  Shalt  Go  back,  I  warrant  thee Ant.  a^id  Cleo.  ^-.z 

Having  found  the  back-door  open  Of  the  unguarded  hearts CymbeWie,  v   3 

Backing  —Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends?    A  plague  upon  such  backing  !    i  Henry  IV  ii    4 

Backward.  —  What  seest  thou  else  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ?  .     .  Temiesi  \   2 

She  would  spell  him  backward '.  Much  Ado,  \ii  . 
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Backward.  —  Only  doth  backward  pull  Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are  dull  AH^s  Well,  i.  i. 

Yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward     ....      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Back-wounding  calumny  The  whitest  virtue  strikes    .  ...  .     .     Meas.for  Meas.  iij.  2. 

Bacon.  —  '  Hang-hog'  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you .     .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  i. 

A  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger     .  .     .     .     .  i  Hairy  IV.  ii,  i. 

Bad.  — The  most,  become  much  more  the  better  For  being  a  little  bad  .     .     .       Meas. /or  Meas.  v.  i. 
He  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will  To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better  Two  G.  of  Ver.  ii.  6. 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good.  There's  yet  one  good  in  ten All's  Well,  i.  3. 

A  miscreant,  Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live    .  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff,  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition   .  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  .. 

Didst  thou  never  hear  That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success?      .     .  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Counting  myself  but  bad  till  1  be  best  .  .  .     .  .       v.  6. 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity,  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses    .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Bad  is  the  world;  and  all  will  come  to  nought  .  .  .      iji.  6. 

Eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon  This  bold  bad  man Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes .     .  .     Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill    ...     . .  .     .      iii.  2. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so      .     .  ....  Hamlet.,  ii.  z. 

Almost  as  bad,  good  mother,  As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother lii.  4- 

1  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind iii.  4- 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow,  Angering  itself  and  others  King  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Heaven  me  such  uses  send.  Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend!     .     .  Othello.,  iv,  3. 

Is  a  thing  Too  bad  for  bad  report  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

So  slippery  that  The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling iii-  3- 

Was  nothirig  but  mutation,  ay,  and  that  From  one  bad  thing  to  worse iv.  2. 

I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn  To  any  living  creature Pericles,  iv.  i. 

Badge.  —  Joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness  Muck  Ado,  i.  i. 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell.  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night      .     .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3- 

Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe    .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 

Combating  with  tears  and  smiles,  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  .    Richard  II.  y.  2. 

Left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice     2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

To  this  hour  is  an  honourable  badge  of  the  service Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge Titus  A^idron.x.  u 

Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge ■  ■         ■.      •     ■      .",'  ^' 

Badness.  -  A  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badness  m  himself  .     .  King  Lear,  ni.  5. 

If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing;  but  he's  more,  Had  I  more  name  for  badness  .      Meas.  for  Meas  v.  x. 
Bag.  -  Not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scnppage    .     .  Z""'',    !   J  ;  '"'  ^' 

It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy  With  bag  and  baggage  .  .  Winter  s  J  aie,^.  ^. 

See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots ■         •     ■/"^IT^^X 

Bait  the  hook  well;  this  fish  will  bite         •     •     •  j-    ^ 

And  Ereedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait ,    .  ' ,  '         I      t  '  v  ii;    ,' 

Go  we  near  her  that  her  ear  lose  nothing  Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for^^   .         .  . 

Have  vou  with  these  contrived,  To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ?  .     .   M,d.  N.  Dream,  i...  2. 

"sh  not,  wTth  this  melancholy  bait,  For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion  .     .     .  Mer^e,u^,.  u 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike •         Coriolanus,\v.  .. 

Be  caught  with  cautelous  baits  and  practice  .  ■\.\\\         '  THu,  Andron  \y  i 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous  Than  baits  to  fish   .      ^^^J^^^^^^^X  P™t 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bail  from  fearful  hooks      ...  •  i^ome  -^^    ;,^^,  i;   , 

See  you  now;  Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth.  .     •  ™'„i;,. 

Not  bom  where  't  grows.  But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies  •     •  ■   . ;         •  Coriclan-us  iv  2 

BAITED. -Why  stay  we  to  be  baited  With  one  that  wants  her  wits?      .     .    .  ^""^i^ZC%. 

To  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse    .....  ,  '     :    ,'.    '  .1         '       r^ni  n^ui  Cress  i  ^ 

Bakkd. -A  minced  man;  and  then  to  be  baked  with  no  date  m   hep  e    .     .     '  ^'-'"- '^"^  '   '  ^ 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables HgmleU^.J^ 

Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets 
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Lovers  L.  Lost,  1. 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

Airs  Well,  i. 

ii. 

.  Winier^s  Tale,  iv. 


Balance.  —  She  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance MnckAdojV. 

Which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance  that  I  could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt       All's  l^eil,  i. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality     .      Oihello,\. 
Bald.— There  's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature  Com.  0/ Errors,  11. 

Time  himself  is  bald,  and  therefore  to  the  world's  end  will  have  bald  followers     ...  .       n- 

I  knew 't  would  be  a  bald  conclusion  ...  .     .  ....  .     ■  •     •  "■ 

Baldpate.  —  Come  hither,  goodman  baldpatc  :  do  you  know  me  ?  .     •  Meas.for  Meas.y. 

Ball.  —  'T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre  and  the  ball,  The  sword,  the  mace  -  ■  Henry  V.  iv. 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood,  She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  Rojn^&'Jiil.xy 
Ballad.  — Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar? 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since     .     . 

I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  baUad  of  this  dream 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad  Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat,  Which  men  full  true  shall  find    ... 

A  divulged  shame  Traduced  by  odious  ballads  .  .  .     .     - 

He  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes 

I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print  o'  life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true 

Here  's  another  ballad  of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast      .     . 

The  ballad  is  very  pitiful  and  as  true.  —  Is  it  true  too,  think  you?    . 

This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty  one 

An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes   ... 

I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top    . 

A  speaker  is  but  a  prater;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad      ...  ... 

Ballad-maker.  —  Pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen     .     .     . 

That  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it     ....  .... 

Ballad-mongers.  — Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers       .     .     . 
Ballast.  —  Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose     . 
Balm,  —  No  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart  blood  Which  breathed  this  poison    . 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king        .     .      iii. 

With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm.     ...  .     .  iv. 

'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre  and  the  ball.  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial  Henry  V.  iv. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  Macbeth,  ii. 

The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest  .  King  Lear,  i. 

As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,  —  O  Antony  !  Ajit.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Ban.  — And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine    .  .  .  .2  Hefiry  VL  ii. 

Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract ;  Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban  .     .      iii. 

You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ?  .  ...  .  .      iii. 

Band.  —  My  kindness  shall  incite  thee,  To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  .  .     Much  Ado,  iii. 

Chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful  ...  .  .     As  Yoii  Like  It,  iv. 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life,  Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity  Richard  U.  ii. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers     .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv. 

Ban-dogs.  —  The  time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl 2  Henry  VL  i. 

Bandy.  —  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy   .      As  You  Like  It,  v. 

To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown    .     .  Tain,  oftlie  ShreTV,  v. 

I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word.  But  buckle  with  thee  blows      .  .    3  Henry  VI.  i. 

Bang.  —  You  'II  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear  .  .  .  Jnlins  Ci^esar,  iii. 
Banged.  — You  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness  .  ...  Tzvel/ih  Night,  iii. 
Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii. 

If  thou  dost  love  thy  lord,  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts     .  .     .     .   ^  Henry  VI.  i. 

Banished.  — To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself;  And  Silvia  is  myself    Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona   iii. 


.  r  Henry  IV.  ii. 

2  Henry  I V.  iv. 

.  He7iry  V.  v. 

Much  Ado,  i, 

Winter'' s  Tale,  v. 

I  He7iry  IV.  iii. 

Com.  0/ Errors,  iii. 

.     .     Richard  II.  i. 


Hence-banished  is  banished  from  the  world,  And  world's  exile  is  death 
Banishment.  —  Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment     . 

Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here    .     .  .  .     . 

Bank.  —  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows   ...  .     . 

How  svjfeet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  !     Here  will  we  sit 


Romeo  and  yidiet.,  iii 

.     .  Richard  II.  iii. 

King  Lear,  i. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

.  Mer.  of  Venice, 


Came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound,  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets !       Tivelflh  Night   i. 
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Bank.  —But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  We 'Id  jump  the  life  to  come.     .      Macbeth,  \.  7 

Bankrupt.  —  Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quiie  the  wits  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more  than  he  's  worth  lu  season  .     Coni.  of  Errors^  iv.  ^, 

For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe  .  .     .  .  ,  .         Mid.  N.  Dream   iii.  2, 

Wherefore  do  you  look  Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ?    .     .     .      As  You  Like  li,  ii.  i, 

O,  break,  my  heart !   poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once !  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2, 

Banners.  —  Where  the  Non\'eyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cold  Macbeth,  i.  2 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ;  The  cry  is  stil!,  '  They  come !  '     .     .  v   5 

Banquet.  —  His  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes,     Mtuh  Ado,  ii.  3, 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine :   Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates     Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up,  After  our  great  good  cheer    .     .      Tajjt,  o/the  Shrew,  v.  2 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  5, 

There  is  an  idle  banquet  attends  you  :   Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  2. 

In  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ;  It  is  a  banquet  to  me Macbeth,  \.  4 

Banqueting.  —  If  you  know  That  1  profess  myself  inbanqueting  .     .  Jtdius  Cezsar,  i.  2 

Banquo.  —  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo  ;  down  I    .  .  ....         Macbeth,  iv.  i 

Baptism.  —  Is  in  your  conscience  washed  As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism         .  .  .    Henry  V.  i.  2 

A  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism,  You  must- be  godfather  .     .  Henry  VI IL  v.  3 

Baptized.  —  Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptized  ...  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2 

Bar.  —  So  sweet  a  bar  Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends Mer.  0/  Ve7uce,  iii.  ^ 

O,  these  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights!     .  .     .  .     .      iii.  2 

I  will  bar  no  honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

They  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant     ,   i  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

B.\.R8ARiANS.  —  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are,  Though  in  Rome  littered  Corioixmcs,  iii.  i 

Barbarous.  —  Arts-man,  preambulate,  we  wil  be  singuled  from  the  barbarous  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  1 

For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl      ....  .  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

Barbary.  —  He'll  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back         .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv. 

Barber. —  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  barber's?         .  ...  Much  Ado,  iii. 

No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him  .  .  .....  iii. 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop,  As  much  in  mock  as  mark  .       Meas.for  Meas.  v. 

And  cut  and  slish  and  slash,  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop  .     .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

This  is  too  long.  —  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard         Havdet,  ii.  2 

Bare.  —  How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare! Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  c^ 

Methinks  they  are  exceeding  poor  and  bare,  too  beggarly   ...  .  .       r  Henry  IV .  iv.  2 

Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness,  And  fear'st  to  die  ?     .  .  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  v.  1 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  With  a  bare  bodkin  .  ■    Hamlet,  iii.  i, 

My  name  is  lost,  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit  ,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Bare-bone.  —  Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone     .     .  .  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Barefoot.  —Would  have  walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip      .     Othello,  iv.  3 
Bareness.  —  And  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure  they  never  learned  that  of  me  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 

You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves  And  mock  us  with  our  bareness      .  AWs  Well,  iv-  ^ 
Bargain.  —Take  you  this.  —And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss.  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\.  z 

The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that 's  flat  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii. 

To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose .  .  .     ■  i"- 

A  time,  methinks.  too  short  To  make  a  world- without-end  bargain  in  ...     .       v. 

Scorned  mv  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends.     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  111. 

No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made         -  A'/?^^  John,  iii. 

The  devil  shall  have  his  bargain  ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs    .     .   i  Hejiry  IV.  \. 
But  in  the  wav  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair    .  ,  •      m. 

Lest  the  bargain  shoiHd  catch  cold  and  starve -     -^  Cymbelme,\. 

Bargained.  —  'T  is  bargained  twixt  us  twain,  being  alone    .  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  11. 

Barge.  —The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne,  Burned  on  the  water        A7it.  and  Cleo.  n. 

Bark.  — Mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree  .  .     •  •     ■     ■     ■  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay!  .  Mer^  of  Venice,  n. 

Mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs  in  their  barks  .  As  You  Like  It,  111. 

■  And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind  By  bud  of  nobler  race    .  -     •  PVinter  s  Tale,  iv. 
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Bark.  —  Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we  :  This  way  fall  I  to  death  .     . 

I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness,  Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea 

Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft.  Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bos°™ 

In  one  little  body  thou  coimterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind 

The  bark  thy  body  is.  Sailing  in  this  salt  flood;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  . 

Now  at  once  run  on  The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark! 

Leaked  is  our  bark,  And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck  . 

Why,  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark!     The  storm  is  up 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost,  Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost  . 

Prepare  thj-self ;  The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help  .     . 

Let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus-high    .     .     . 
Barking.— The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 

Than  dogs  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking  As  therefore  kept  to  do  so 
Barky.  —The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  tlie  barky  fingers  of  the  elm 
Barm.  —  And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  .     . 

Barn.  —  He  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  house    . 

If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you  '11  see  he  shall  lack  no  barns 
Barnacles.  —  We  shall  lose  our  time.  And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles 


2  Henry  VI.  iii. 
Richard  III.  iii. 


.     .      IV.  4 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 

.     iii.  5 

...  V.  3 

Tlmon  of  A  thens,  iv,  2 

Julius  CtEsar^  v.  i 

.     .      Macbeth,  i.  3. 

.     Hamlet,  iv.  3 

.     .     .  Otiiello,  ii.  I 

I  Henry  VI.  iii.  4. 

.     .     Coriotanus,  ii.  3 

Mid.  N.  Dreain,  iv.  i 


:  Hetiry  IV.  ii. 

Much  Ado,  iii. 

Tempest,  iv. 


BARNe.-Mercyon's,  abarns;  a  very  pretty  barne  !   A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder?   ^ '''^'/y ^p}^^. 


Airs  IVell,  i, 

Mer.  of  Venice.,  iv. 

Love's  L.  Lost,  i. 

Com.  of  Errors^  v. 

Coriolanus,  iii. 

Hamlet,  i. 

Love' s  L.  Lost.,  \. 

Mer.  of  Venice.^  i.  3. 

Winter's  Tale.,  iv.  4. 


For  they  say  barnes  are  blessings 
Earrabas.  —  Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas  Had  been  her  husband! 
Barred.  — Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense? ,     . 

Sweet  recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy? 

Purpose  so  barred,  it  follows,  Nothing  is  done  to  purpose 

Nov  have  we  herein  barred  your  better  wisdoms    .     .  .  .     . 

Barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep,  Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep  I . 

For  wh^n  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend?  . 

Of  that  kind  Our  rustic  garden  's  barren  . 

That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones    Richard  JT.  iii.  2. 

Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beggars  all    ...  .  .     .  z  Henry  IV.  v. 

I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  ii. 

1  need  not  be  barren  of  accusations  ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus         Coriolajius.,  i, 

The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase.  Shake  off  their  sterile  curse   ....      Julius  Ceesar,  i. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe       Macbeth^  iii. 
Barren-spirited.  —  A  barren-spirited  fellow  ;  one  that  feeds  On  abjecls  .     .     .    ytdius  Ceesar.,  iv. 
Barricado.  —  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity  :  how  may  we  barricado  it  against  him  ?  .      AWs  IVell^  i.  i. 
Barricadoes.  —  Why,  it  hath  bay  windows  transparent  as  barricadoes      .     .     .  T-welflh  Night.,  iv.  2. 
Basan.  —  O,  that  I  were  Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar  the  horned  herd!      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii,  13. 
Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! .     .    Two  Ge7t.  of  Verona,  n.  •], 

One  more  than  two.  — Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  z 

Things  base  and  vile  holding  no  quantity,  Love  can  transpose  to  form  .       Mid  N.  Dream,  i.  1 

The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave  that  jars  .  ...    Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  i 

Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great   ...  ....  .     .    Ric/tard  II.  ii.  3 

I  have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of  humility    ....  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base!   I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys      .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3 

Base  is  the  slave  that  pays  .....  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  i, 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock  O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base    ,  iii.  i 

There  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base,  That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes  .  ...      iii.  i 

The  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love  Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth         Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2 

I  should  prove  so  base.  To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees  By  which  he  did  ascend  . 

Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman?     If  any,  speak  . 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  .  ... 

You  base  foot-ball  player  .  .  .  ... 

'T  is  the  plague  of  great  ones  ;  Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base  . 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe  . 

Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light  That 's  fed  with  stinking  tallow  .  .  Cymbeline,  i. 


Ti]no7i  ofAtheTis,  iii. 

Jidius  CeBsar,  ii. 

iii. 

Hamlet,  v. 

.     King  Lear,  i. 

OtJiello,  iii. 
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Cynibeline^  ii. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

.     .    Macbeth,  iv. 

,  As  YouLike It,  ii. 

Hatnlet,  iii. 

.     .     .      iii. 

Merry  Wives,  iii. 


Bash.  — Cowards  father  cowards  and  base  things  sire  base :  Nature  hath  meal  and  bran  Cymbeline,  iv.  2 

Baseless.  —  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision .     .         ...   Tempest,  iv.  i 

Baseness.  — Some  kinds  of  baseness  are  nobly  undergone  .         .     .         .  iii.  1 

All  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st  Are  nursed  by  baseness  ....      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i 

It  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear  That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  ....    Twelfth  Night,  v.  i, 

By  my  body's  action  teach  iny  mind  A  most  inherent  baseness Coriolanus,  iii.  2 

The  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions  Othello,  i.  3, 

My  noble  Moor  Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  As  jealous  creatures  are  .      iii.  4 

From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot  A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn  Cymbeliiie,  iii.  5 

Bashful. —  But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love  Much  Ado,  iv. 

Hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty  Tani.  of  the  Shrciv,  il.  >.. 
Bashfulness.  — No  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bashfulness  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  ^ 
Basilisk.  —  Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk  ....  ...     Winter's  Tale,  i.  .; 

Come,  basilisk.  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight      .  .  .  .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  ^. 

I  '11  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ;  1  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor  .      3  Henry  VI.  iii 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye,  Kills  me  to  look  on  't  

Basis.  —  Build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour 

Lay  thou  thy  basis  sure,  For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee    .     . 
Basked.  —  I  met  a  fool ;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun  . 
Basket.  — Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top,  Let  the  birds  fly 

And,  like  the  famous  ape,  To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep  . 

What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket! 

Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal  ?  . 
Bass-viol.  —  He  that  went,  like  a  bass-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather    .     .     . 
Bastard.  — We  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and  white  bastard 

And  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither  .  .     . 

Streaked  gillyvors,  Which  some  call  nature's  bastards   ... 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  . 

Why,  then,  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink 
Bastinado.  —I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  m  steel  . 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue  ;  Our  ears  are  cudgelled      . 
Bat.  —  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown  his  cloistered  flight  .  ... 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog  .     .     . 
Batch.  —  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy!     Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature       . 
Bate.  —And  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories  .     . 

You  do  yourselves  Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  merits 

Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  my  coin         

Bated.  —  Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  bated  In  what  thou  hadst  to  say 

In  a  bondman's  key,  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness  .  . 
Bath.—  Sore  labour's  bath.  Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course 
Bathe.  —And  the  delighted  spirit  To  bathe  in  fiery  floods  .     .  .    , '     "i- 

Battalions.  —  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  m  battalions 
Batten.  —  Follow  your  function,  go,  and  batten  on  cold  bits   .     . 
Battery.  -  1  '11  have  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any^lf^v 


Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  3, 
Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 
I^Ier.  of  Venice,  iii. 
.  Winter^s  Tale,  iv. 
King  yohn,  i, 
1  Henry  IV.  ii. 
As  You  Like  It,  v. 
Ki7ig  John,  Ii, 
Macbeth,  iii. 
...  .     .      iv.  I. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i, 
,  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Tiinon  of  Athens,  i.  2, 
iii.  3 
,     .     .    Tempest,  iii.  3 
Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 
.     Macbeth,  ii.  2 
Aleas.  for  Meas.  111.   i 
.   Hamlet,  iv.  5, 
Coriolanjcs,  iv.  5. 
Twelfth  Night,  iv.  i, 


She^s  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much  :  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  h,s  breast     3  Hfnry  VI.  m. 

a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  Uke  a  knell,  and  his  hum  ,s  a  battery    .  Cor.ol.nus,  v. 

with  the  loud  music:  The  while  I  Ml  place  you  Ant.  and  Cleo  n. 

ill  in  battle  prove,  Or  here  or  elsewhere  .         Richard  II.  1. 


Able  to  pierce 
Make  battery  to  our  ears 
Battle.  —  Besides  1  say,  and  wi 


My  -cin.  soul  doth  t^ebrate^s^^  ^"^JrllZ^rr  th^  harp  M..  ..  nr.a,.,,  .. 


The  battle  with  the  v,^ , "     -„  r    , 

Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours.  Our  men  more  perfect 
You  shall  hear  A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  m  music    .  •     •     ■  • 

We  would  not  seek  a  battle  as  we  are  ;  Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  it 
Through  their  paly  flames  Each  battle  sees  the  other  s  umbered  face  ...  • 

I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  m  a  batt  e     .     .     .     .  ■  • 

To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle,  In  life  so  hfeless  as  it  ^l-""-  f-.^^,/ 
In  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle.  Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss . 


2  Henry  I  V.  iv. 
Henry  V.  i. 


Prol, 
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Battle.  —  The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought ^  Henry  VL  1.  i. 

Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd  ;  battles  thrice  six  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  ...  -  Cortola^ins,  11.  3 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle,  And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  Timon  o/AtheJis,  111.  5 
The  noise  of  battle  hiirtled  in  the  air,  Horses  did  neigb      ■     -     •     ■_  •  .  •     ■     >''''«^  Ccesar,  u.  2 

Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out,  And  something  to  be  done  immediately  .  .  .  '  '  T'  ' 
When  the  hurly  burly  's  done,  When  the  battle  's  lost  and  won  ...  •     •     Macbeth,  1.  x, 

Now  then  we  '11  use  His  countenance  for  the  battle Kinff  Lear^  v.  i 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows  .  .  ■  OHiello,  1.  i 
Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak,  More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  .  .  .  .  1.  3 
From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  That  I  have  passed         .  ....        1.  3 

His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine,  When  it  is  all  to  nought    ...  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  n.  3 

Battlements.  —  Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire    ...  •     •      Hamlet^  v,  2 

The  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land  ;  A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements      .     .       Othello,  11.  i 

Bauble.  —  For  that  I  know  An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god Titus  Andron.  \.  v 

That  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not :  Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot   Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  y.  2 
That  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole      .     .          .            Roineo  and  Juliet,  \\. 
Senseless  bauble,  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act  ? Cymbelijie,  m, 

Bawcock.  —  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  !  how  dost  thou,  chuck? 

Bay.  —  To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay    .     .  .     . 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay 
1  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  Than  such  a  Roman  .     .     . 

Bayed.  —  Here  wast  thou  bayed,  brave  hart ;  Here  didst  thou  fall 
We  are  at  the  stake,  And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies      .... 

Bay-trees.  —  The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered  .     .     . 

Bay-windows.  —Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent  as  barrlcadoes 

Be  that  you  are.  That  is,  a  woman  ;  if  you  be  more,  you  're  none  .     .     . 
Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be  ;  See  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see      .... 
To  be,  or  not  to  be  ;  that  is  the  question  :  Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer     Havilet,  iii 
Than  be  so  better  to  cease  to  be      .     .     .  Cynibeline,  iv, 

Beach.  —  Then  let  the  pebbles  on  (he  hungry  beach  Fillip  the  stars  .     Coriolanus,  v 

The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach,  Appear  like  mice  ....  .  .    King  Lear,  iv.  6, 

And  the  twinned  stones  Upon  the  numbered  beach .     .  Cymbeline,  \.  6 


Twelfth  Night,  iii, 
.    Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Aler.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Juliits  Caesar,  iv,  3, 


.    Richard  II.  ii. 

Tivelfth  NighU  iv. 

Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 


Troi.  and  Cress. 

.    King  Lear,  ii.  2.. 

Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

.  2  Heiiry  VI.  ii.  i 

Henry  VIII.  v.  4 

King  Johuy  ii.  i 


Beacon.  —  But  modest  doubt  is  called  The  beacon  of  the  wise 

The  warm  sun  !     Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe      .... 
Beadle.  —  I,  that  have  been  love's  whip  ;  A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh 

Have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips?      .     .     . 

Besides  the  running  banquet  of  two  beadles  that  is  to  come          .     . 
Beads. — With  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  bribed 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow,  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream   i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3 

Mine  eyes,  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine.  Began  to  water  .     Julius  Ccesar,  iii. 

Beagle.  — She  '3  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores  me.     .  ...    TiveJfth  Night,  ii, 

Be-all. — That  but  this  blow  Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here  .  ....     Macbeth,  \,  , 

Beam.  —  Sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly  Merry  lVizies,\.Z' 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams!     So  shines  a  good  deed  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1, 

But  to  the  brightest  beams  Distracted  clouds  give  way AlVs  Well.  v.  3 

A  rush  will  be  a  beam  To  hang  thee  on  .  

Whose  bright  faces  Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam 

Bean-p'ed.  —  When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile 

Beans.  —  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog 

Bear.  —  I  am  vexed;  Bear  with  my  weakness  ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled 

Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town?      .... 

Bear  a  fair  presence,  t,hough  your  heart  be  tainted 


As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life,  So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife 

The  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another  when  they  meet         .     .  Much  Ado   i 

I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear  ;   For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear      .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream 

Sometime  a  horse  I  'II  be,  sometime  a  hound,  A  hog,  a  headless  bear . 


.   King  John,  iv.  3 

Heitry  VIII.  iv.  2 

Hamlet.,  iv.  5, 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i, 

.  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  i, 

.    Tempest,  iv.  i, 

Merry  Wives,  i.  1 

Coin,  of  Errors,  iii.  -^ 
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Bear.  —  In  the  night,  imagining  some  fear,  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  !  Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 
For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear  you  ...  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

1  should  bear  no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you,  for  I  think  you  liave  no  money  in  your  purse  ...       li.  4. 

Pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels     .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear.  Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  offence  sealed  up      .  l^iiig  Joh?t,  ii.  i. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear        .  ....  1  Henry  IV.  i,  2. 

Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bearl    ...  .  Henry  V.  iii,  7. 

Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we  '11  bait  thy  bears  to  death  ...  .  .2  Henry  VI.  v.  r. 

Or  as  a  bear,  encompassed  round  with  dogs .  .     .  3  Hejiry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Or  an  unlicked  bear-whelp  That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam      ...  .  .     .      iii,  2. 

You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me  ....  ....  .     .      Richard  III.  iii,  1. 

Valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant     .     .  .     .  Troi,  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. — He  's  a  bear  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb  Corioiajius,  ii.  1. 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.  And  bear  the  palm  alone  .     .  ...       Jiiiins  Cissar,\.  2, 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros  ...  .     .    Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course    ...  .     .  .       v.  7. 

Makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  .  Handet,  iii.  i. 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch  .     .  .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

Whose  reverence  even  the  head-higged  bear  would  lick,  Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate  !  .  iv.  2. 
An  admirable  musician;  01  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear      .  .      OtItcUo,  iv.  1, 

Beard.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds  .     Tejiipest,  v.  1 

Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a  glover's  paring-knife?  .  Merry  Wives,  i.  4, 

A  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloured  beard ...  .1,4. 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face .     .  .      Much  Ado,\\.  i. 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man  ii.  >. 

Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  of  a  beard  .  .     .  •  •      'ij- ^■' 

God's  blessin;;  on  your  beard  !  — Good  sir,  be  not  offended     .  ...     .  Love's  L.  Last,  n.  i. 

A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty  ;  With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three  .     .       v-  2. 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard  And  foot  me         .     .     .  .    Mer.  0/ Venice,  u  z. 

What  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  ,     .  ■  ....         . 

Wear  vet  upon  their  chins  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  .  .     .  .     .      m-  2. 

Stroke  your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave.     .  .     .  As  I  ou  Li/ie  It,  ^.  .. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances    .  .     .       n.  7. 

.Ishisheadworthahat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard? -Nay,  he  l.alh  but  a  httle  beard  .     .      ...,2. 

A  beard  neglected,  which  you  have  not ;  but  I  pardon  you  for  that  .  .     .     .     •     •      m-  2- 

Now,  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard !  .  .  Lwel/th  Night,  ,n.  1. 

Where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard      .     .     .     •     ■  ■     •     •  ■      ".[■-■ 

The  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes.  Whose  valour  plucks  dead  hons  by  the  beard  King  John.  n.  i. 
Thy  father's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  new-s  .  .  •  ■  '       ^'"'^„  n>'\  ^' 

Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ?  .    .  2  Henry  IV.',  2. 

Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched  .  .     .  ■     •  ...  ^■■• 

•T  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all.  And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide  .     •     .  ^^^  "■  3- 

Do  what  thou  darest ;   I  beard  thee  to  thy  face  ■  ,  •     •     ■  •  .  '  "  ^rJZlanns  'i    .0 

If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard.  He  's  mine,  or  I  am  his      .     .  .  •    Coriolanus,  i    to. 

When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards         .     . 
Your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botchers  cushion  .  ■     •  "' 

You  had  more  beard  when  I  last  saw  you ;  but  your  favour  ,s  wel  approved  by  your  t°"S"=  ■  '-  • 
You  should  be  women.  And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  .0  interpret  That  you  are  so  .  Macieth,  ,^  . 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard,  And  beat  them  backward  home     .  v.    ■ 

His  befrd  was  grizzled, -no?- It  was,  as  I  have  seen  It  m  his  hfe  .     .       Ha.nlet,.2. 

The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow.  All  flaxen  was  his  poll      .  .     • 

That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger  And  think  it  pastime     . 

Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail  ? ,,'     'j' 

Follow  thou  the  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard       .     .     . 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard  I  would  not  shave  t  to-day  . 
Bearded. -A  soldier  Full  ofstrange  oaths  and  bearded  hke  the  pard  .     .  As  y  ou  Li/.e  u,  n,7 


IV.  5. 
.      iv.  7- 
K'ing  Lear,  ii,  2. 
.     .   Ot/iello,  i.  3, 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2, 
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Bearded. —  What!     Am  I  dared  and  bearded  to  my  face  ? i  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 

Bearing.  —  For  bearing,  argument,  and  valour  Goes  foremost  in  report     ....    Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Give  back  affairs  and  their  dispatch  With  such  a  smootb,discreet,aTid  stable  bearing  Twelfth Night^iv,  3. 

Either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in  love.  But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy    2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

If  there  be  Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we  Abroad  ?  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Bear-like.  —  I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Beast.  —  It  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love      .  ....      Merry  JVtves,  i.  i. 

Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work  Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit      .      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts  .  .  Coth.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

She  would  have  me  as  a  beast :  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me         ...  iii.  2. 

In  sport  and  life-preserving  rest  To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast   .  ....       v.  1. 

A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of  yours .  ...       Much  Ado,  i.  1- 

About  the  sixth  hour;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck  .  .     .         Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts Mid.  I/.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear;  For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear  ii.  is. 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion v.  i. 

A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience.  —  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  saw    v.  ». 

When  he  is  worst,  he  is  lutle  better  than  a  beast  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast :   For  1  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man  As  Y'ou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools v.  4. 

O  monstrous  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he  lies!         .     .  .  Tarn,  of  tJie  Shrew,  Indue.  1. 

Vast  confusion  waits,  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast    .     .  .     .  ,   King  yohii,  iv.  3. 

Which  art  a  lion  and  a  kmg  of  beasts.  —  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed    ....  .    Richard  II.  v.  i. 

Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast  to  say  otherwise  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

He  is  indeed  a  horse  ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts      .     .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity   .  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends.  —  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love?    Coriolanus,  ii,  i. 

The  beast  with  many  heads  butts  me  away  ...  ....  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Thy  wild  acts  denote  The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast Romeo  and  Juliet,  m.  -i,. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man  I     Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both  !  ...  iii.  3. 

He  shall  find  The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind  .■    .     .  Timon  of  AtJiens^  iv.  i. 

Wouldst  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  confusion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts  ?  .      iv.  3. 

That  beasts  May  have  the  world  in  empire  !  ....  .  iv.  3. 

They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  2. 

0  judgement !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts.  And  men  have  lost  their  reason  .  .  .  .  iii.  ■^. 
A  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason.  Would  have  mourned  longer  .  Hamlet,  i,  2. 
Let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess  .  ...  v.  z. 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life  's  as  cheap  as  beast's  .  King  Lear.  ii.  4. 
Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool  .  .  .  .  iii.  4. 
With  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts!  .  .  OtJiello,  ii.  3. 
To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast !                          ...       ii.  3. 

Beat.  —  The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  Goes  ail  decorum  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

1  Ml  give  thee  scope  to  beat,  Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me     .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Thou  vinewedst  leaven,  speak  :  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness      .  Troi.  a^id  Cress,  ii.  i. 
If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches  ....  ii.  i. 

When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating  .     .     .  .     .  .  Titus  Andron.  m.  2. 

What  a  head  have  I  !    It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces  .     .  .     .  Romeo  a7td  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in.  And  thy  dear  judgement  out !     .     .  .     .     King  Lear,  i.  4! 

Of  that  natural  luck,  He  beats  thee 'gainst  the  odds Ant.  a^id  Cleo] \\.  3. 

His  quails  ever  Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds         .  .  .     ,  ;;    ~' 

Beaten.  —  Is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

Black  and  blue  ?     I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow     .     .  ,          .   '  iv.  c! 

If  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing. handsome  about  him  .      Much  Ado,  v.  4! 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night.  Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight  .    .     Macbeth,  v.  6. 
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Bkaten.  —  But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore?    .     .     .     Hamlet,  \\. 

Beating.  —  For  still 't  is  beating  in  my  mind,  your  reason  For  raising  this  sea-storm  .     Te7npest,  i. 
Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on  The  strangeness  of  this  business    ...  v. 

Beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me Winier^s  Tale,  iv. 

Your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating  .     Hamlet,  v. 

Beauteous.  —  How  beauteous  mankind  is!  O  brave  new  world.  That  has  such  people  in 't!  Tevipest,^.  i 
True,  that  thou  art  beauteous  ;  truth  itself,  that  thou  art  lovely  .     .    .         .      Love' s  L.  Lost,  v^.  ,. 

Beauteous  as  ink  ;  a  good  conclusion.     Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book .     .      v.  2 

Or  with  taper-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish     .  .  King  John,  iv.  2 

Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta Love's L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Beautified.  —  Seeing  you  are  beautified  Withgoodly  shape      .     .         .      Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \^- \. 
That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase  ;  '  beautified' is  a  vile  phrase Hamlet,  n,  2. 

Beautiful. — Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful  ...  .   Mid.  N,  Dream,  \\\.  i 

1  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her;  and  still  I  see  her  beautiful  .  Tzvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i 
Far  more  beautiful  Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age  .     .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Skretv,  Indue.  2 

She 's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  wooed ;  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won  i  Henry  VL  v.  3 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical  !     Dove-feathered  raven !  .     .     .      Romeo  and  Jiiliet,  \\\.  1 

Beautify. — This  unbound  lover.  To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover .     .  i.  3 

Beauty.  —  He  's  something  stained  With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker.     .     .         .  Tempest,  i.  2 

Shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun.  And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away    .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3 
So  painted,  to  make  her  fair,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty  .         .     . 
I  mean  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her  favour  infinite     .     . 

Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower       

Say  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty  You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair  ?     For  beauty  lives  with  kindness 

What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the  holiday-time  of  my  beauty       .  .  Merry  IVives, 

Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire 

These  black  masks  Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty Itfeas.for  Mfeas.  \\.  ^. 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty,  To  make  thy  riches  pleasant      .     .  hi. 

The  goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness 111. 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took  From  my  poor  cheek?    ....      Com.  of  Errors,  n. 

I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled  Will  lose  his  beauty •  •        ;; 

Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye,  I  '11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die  .     .        11.  i 

First  he  did  praise  my  beauty,  then  my  speech '^-  ^ 

Exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December        .      Much  Ado,  1.  i. 

Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty .  •  |.  » 

For  beauty  is  a  witch.  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood.     ...  .      11.1 

On  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang.  To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm     .     .  .     iv.  . 

Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my  beauty? ,        '     '      X' ^ 

Mv  beauty,  though  but  mean.  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise  .  Love  s  L.  Lost,  11.  i 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye.  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen  s  tongues     .      11.  , 

My  beauty  will  be  saved  by  merit !     O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  I iv.  i 

Shall  I  teach  you  to  know?— Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty      .     .  •„•,    " !"'  ' 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom,  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle  s  infancy        .  iv.  3 

Where  is  a  book?  That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack ,','''    '  !^' ' 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman  s  face  .  .  .  iv.  3 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  worid  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman  s  eye  ?  .  .  .  .  .  iv.  3 
Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes  Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enriched  you  with    .     .     .     iv.  3, 

A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark.  -  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out  .     .  v.  2, 

The'lover,  all  as  frantic.  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  ....  ^^f^  ^.  ^^^^'.^  J 
Look  on  beauty,  And  you  shall  see  ;t  is  purchased  by  the  weight     .     .     .  Mer.  of  I  emce,  m.  2. 

The  beauteous  scarf  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold 

For  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face.  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had 

Praised  in  every  town,  Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty,  As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? 


.  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3 

iii-  3 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i 
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Beauty.  —  It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2, 

Like  a  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty      .  -^   •     •       v.  2, 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes  .     .     .     ^  .  .AilslVeli,\.i. 

As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beauty  's  a  flower    .  Twelfth  Night,  1.  5, 

Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty !     .  ....  *     ".    '  '  •  |-  5' 

'T  is  beauty  truly  bent,  whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  cunning  hand  laid  on       ...  1.  5' 
1  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty  .  .     •  ...  •  ■  ■  J-  5' 

Though  you  were  crowned  The  nonpareil  of  beauty /  '..!"  ^' 

Virtue  is  beauty,  but  the  beauteous  evil  Are  empty  trunks  o'erflourished  by  the  devil  .^    .      m.  A- 

Their  transformations  Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer  .     .  .     •  ^inter^s  Tale,  iv.  4- 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  .  .     .      iv.  4. 

I  '11  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briers,  and  made  More  homely ^^-4 

Your  verse  Flowed  with  her  beauty  once  :  't  is  shrewdly  ebbed ^-  ' 

And  as  sorry  Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty     .  .     •  •  *    .*     U,  1      -"  ^ 

The  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely  son,  Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read  '  I  love  '  King  John,  n.  i, 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood,  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world  .  n-  i 

O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty!     .  .  ...      iv.  3, 

Leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides i  He7zry  IV.^  m.  i, 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face   .     .  -     .    Henry  V.  v.  2, 

Beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such,  Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses  rough   i  Henry  VI ,  v.  3 
Could  I  cotne  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails  .     .  ....  '.  .     .    2  Henry  II.  i-  3. 

'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud i  Henry  I' I.  \.  ^. 

Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep ■     .  Ricliard  III.  \.  z 

These  eyes  could  never  endure  sweet  beauty's  wreck     .  ....  .  ■  '■  ■^ 

A  beauty-wanmg  and  distressed  widow,  Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days  .  iii.  7 

O,  let  her  live,  And  I  '11  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty  ...  ....  .     .      iv.  4 

The  fairest  hand  1  ever  touched  !   O  beauty.  Till  now  I  never  knew  thee  !         .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul,  For  honesty  and  decent  carriage  ...  .     .     .      iv, 

The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul .  .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face  The  bearer  knows  not  ....  iii.  3 

H  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she •  •  v.  2. 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun  Rovieo  and  y-idiet,  i.  1, 

0  she  is  rich  in  beauty,  only  poor,  That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store  .     .     .  i.  i 

For  beauty  starved  with  her  severity  Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity    , i.  r. 

Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear! i.  5, 

Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight !     For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night    .     .  i.  5. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks .  .     .       v.  3. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3 

The  beauty  of  the  world  I  the  paragon  of  animals ! 

If  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  ro  discourse  to  your  beauty 
The  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is      .... 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack,  Your  son-in-law  Is  far  more  fair  than  black  . 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit  Their  mortal  natures  .  .     . 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly  .     .  .  ... 

Whose  beauty  claims  No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men  ,     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo. 

As  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her  brain  go  not  together  .... 

Let  her  beauty  Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts 

Beaver.  —  I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on,  His  cuisses  on  his  thighs  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv, 
Saw  you  not  his  face? — O  yes,  my  lord;  he  wore  his  beaver  up  .  .  Hamlet^  i, 

Because. — Wherefore  not  a  field  ?  ■ —  Because  not  there  :  this  woman's  answer  sorts  Troi.  ^'jCress.  i 

Bechanced.  —That  such  a  thing  bechanced  would  make  me  sad Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  As  mercy  does  ....  .       Meas  for  Meas.  ii, 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well     ...  ....  ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii. 

In  peace  there  's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility  Henry  V.  iii. 

1  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  *,  Who  dares  do  more  is  none      .         ...  Macbeth,  i.  7, 
Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh,  To  weep Ani.  and  Cleo. 

Becoming.  —  My  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not  Eye  well  to  you  .     . 


Othello, 


Cymbeline,  i.  2 
4. 
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Becoming.  — A  doubt  In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you,  Nor  satisfying  lis        .     Cymielme   iv 
Bed.  —  My  bosom,  as  a  bed.  Shall  lodge  thee  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly  healed   Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i 
I  was  Ml  love  with  my  bed:   I  thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love  ii 

Go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will    .     '  .  ,     Mervr  ivives  ii 

One  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed  and  says,  '  God  give  you  rest! '        Com.  of  Errors  K-^ 
Call  at  all  tlle  alehouses,  and  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed  I\Ii:.-h  Ado   iii 

Never  rest,  Bht  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick   .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost   v 

One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth  Mid.  K.  Dream   ii 

What  angel  wakes  me  from  uiy  flowery  bed  ?     .     .  ....  .  Vj 

Faintness  constiaineth  me  To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed  .  .  .  iii 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed.  While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy  .'  '     .      \v. 

I  see  no  more  in  you  Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed  As  You  Like  It,  iii 

To  be  up  after  midnight  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early  ...  .  Ttuel/lh  Xight,  \\.  \. 

To  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes  ....  '  ii   3 

Do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed  :   I  know  I  can  do  it  '.     .  iii 

Big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England '  {,;   ^ 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me,  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks  King  John,  iii.  4 

Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave       .  ....  .  R ichard  H .  \\.  x 

Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  warrant  thee     ...  i  Henry  IV.  ii!  , 

What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight?  .  .       ii    4 

It  argues  a  distempered  head  So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  bed  .  Royneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3 

Xor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle     Macbeth,  i.  6 
I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds  v.  i 

What  's  done  cannot  be  undone.     To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed  !  .  .  .     .       v.  i 

Hatll  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  .  Othello,  i.  3. 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift  .     .  .         ....  .     .     iii.  3 

How  bravely  thou  beconiest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets!  Cynrheline,  ii   2 

Bedazzled.  — jMy  mistaking  eyes.  That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun  Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  iv.  5, 
Bedfellows.  —  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows  .     .  .     .      Tempest,  ii.  2 

Bed-ti.me. — This  long  age  of  three  hours  Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  Mid.  .V.  Dream,  v.  i 
I  '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart.  And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time  .       Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  .; 

I  would  't  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well i  Henry  IV.  v.  r 

Bedward. — As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done.  And  tapers  burned  tobedward  Coriolanus,  i.6. 
Bed-work.  —  They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war      .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

Bee.  —  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I :  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  .  ...     Tempest,  v.  i 

The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dreajjt,  iii.  1 

'T  is  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb  In  the  dead  carrion  .      2  He^iry  IV.  iv.  4 

Like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower  The  virtuous  sweets  .  .  iv.  5 

We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees.  Are  murdered  for  our  pains  ...      iv.  5. 

Some  say  the  bee  stings  ;  but  I  say,  't  is  the  bee's  wax      ....  2  Henry  J'l.  iv.  2, 

We  '11  follow  where  thou  lead'st.  Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day         I^tus  A  7tdron.  v. 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,  And  leave  them  honeyless  .  Julius  Casar,  v. 

Beef.  —  If  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef      .         Ta7U.  0/ the  Shrew,  Indue. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard?  —  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  ieQt\  on  .         ...      iv.  3. 
I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3 

O,  my  sweet  beef,  T  must  still  be  good  angel  to  thee  .  .     .  \  Henry  IV.  m.  -t,. 

Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef .     .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  7, 

Beef-witted. — The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord !    Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i 

Beei^zebub.  —  He  holds  Belzebub  at  thestaves'send Twelfth  Night,  \.  i 

Knock,  knock,  knock  !     Who 's  there  in  the  natne  of  Beelzebub  ?  .     .     .         .  Macbeth,  W.}. 

Beer.  —  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ?  .     .  .     .     ,     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

By  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  small  beer  .  .  .     .  .     .         .       '\\.  ^ 

I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common      .       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2 
To  do  what?  —  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer    .  ...  .     .  Othello,  \\.^ 

Beetle.  —  Beetles  black,  approach  not  near  ;  Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  ^ 
The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon,  In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i 

If  I  do,  fillipme  with  athree-.-nanbeetle  .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  I  a. 
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Beetle.  -The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal  Macbeth,  111. 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle AiU.  and  Cleo  in. 

Refoke.  —  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse,  Looking  before  and  after     .  Namlet,  iv. 

Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum,  And  live  .     .  ^'^"'-  ^■^^^^^^^\  ^" 

You  are  liberal  in  offers  :  You  taught  me  first  to  beg      .  ■  ^^^^^'  ^  ^^'"<^^:  "' 


What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 


As  Vou  Like  It,  \\. 


Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door  :  A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before     Richard  il. 


2  Henry  JV.  i. 

Macbeth^  i. 

Tempest,  ii. 

Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

Com.  of  Errors,  iv. 

,    Much  Ado,  \M. 

,    Lov^s  L.  Lost,  i. 


Mer-  of  Venice,  iii. 

iv. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii. 
King  John,  ii. 
.     .     .       ii. 
.     Richard  II.  i.  i. 
.       V.  3, 
2  Henry  I V.  v.  3, 
3  He7iry  VI.  i.  4, 
,     .  Richard  III.  i.  4, 
i.  4 
Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

iii.  3 

Coriolanus,  iii.  2, 
Romeo a7idjuliet,\\.  6 


Tivton  of  Athens i  i.  i 


It  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear  Your  favours  nor  your  hate  . 
Beggar. — They  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar    ... 

He  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic 

I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat 

Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?      ...  .     . 

Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar?     ... 

Pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon 

A  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart    .'   .     . 

Now  methinks  You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered      .     . 

Thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich     ....  .... 

Whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail  And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich   . 

Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height     ....  .  .... 

Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door:  A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before 

Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beggars  all !      .     .  .     .  .... 

The  adage  must  be  verified,  That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death 

It  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it      .  .  .     .  .     .  ... 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ?  ... 

They  passed  by  me  As  misers  do  by  beggars 

Speaking  is  for  beggars  ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  's  arms 

A  beggar's  tongue  Make  motion  through  my  lips  I  .     .     . 

They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth  -  .     . 

Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.     What,  ho  !  apothecary 

I  will  choose  Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world    . 

To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is,  Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good 

He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his,  What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars 

His  poor  self  A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air .  iv.  ^ 

When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen .  Julitts  CcBsar,  ii.  z, 

And  our  monarchs  and  outstretched  heroes  the  beggars'  shadows  Hamlet,  ii.  ^ 

Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks  ;  but  I  thank  you   ...  ....  .       ii.  z 

Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service,  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table     .     .      iv.  3 

Our  basest  beggars  Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous     ...  .  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar  ? 

A  beggar  in  his  drink  Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callat  . 

Falsehood  Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars .  .     Cymbeline,  iii,  6, 

Beggared.  —  Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  ...         .         .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  6, 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave,  And  beggared  yours  for  ever 

For  her  own  person,  It  beggared  all  description    .... 
Beggarly.  —  Methinks  they  are  exceeding  poor  and  bare,  too  beggarly 

About  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes        

Beggar-maid.  —  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid    .     . 
Beggary.  —  Usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never  born  to  .  ... 

Mourning  for  the  death  Of  Learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary   .     . 

Being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be  To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary  .  .... 

Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back  .... 

There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought  But  beggary  and  poor  looks  .     .      Cymbeline,  v. 
Bechied.  — Youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begged  or  borrowed      ...         .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii, 


Othello,  iv. 

,     Cymbeline,  iii. 

Mer.  of  Venice^  ii. 

.     .  Macbeth,  iii. 

A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

I  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Romeo  afid  Juliet,  v. 

.     .  ■     .       ii. 

Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

.    King  John,  ii. 

Richard  III.  iv. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  v. 

A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i. 
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Begged.  -  Pity  me,  open  the  door  :  A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before      .     .    Richard  II  v   , 

Begin.  - 1  know  ,t  we  l,sn;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin.     .     .     .  T^wo  Gen.  of  l'-ero„a-n 

He  cannot  temperately  transport  Ins  honours  From  where  he  should  begin  and  end  Coriolanns,  ii' 
1  must  be  crue  ,  only  to  be  k,nd  :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind  .     .     .    Hamlet   iii 

Beginning,  -  1  f  there  be  no  great  iove  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  Merry  Wives  \ 
To  show  our  snnple  skill    That  IS  the  true  beginning  of  our  end.  .  Mid.  N   Dream   v 

Well,  the  beginning,  that  IS  dead  and  buried  .     .     .  As  Von  Like  II    ' 

1  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale  .  .     .     .    .     .  •' 

A  strange  beginning:   '  borrowed  majesty ' !       .     .  A"       r  /      ' 

We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it  Heir/vM 

Ihiswasanillbeginmngofthenight 7M'scLr,\. 

1  cannot  speak  Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds    .  .     .  Otiiell      ' 

BEGOTofthought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  born  of  madness      .     .     .  'as  Von  Like  II' i-^ 

Let  us  do  those  ends  That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot      .  '   ^ 

These  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater  Love's  L.  Lost,  \v 
Children  of  an  idle  bram,  Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy    .     .  R„,„eo  and  Juliet  \ 

Beguile. —Light  seekmg  light  doth  light  of  light  beguile    ....  Love's  L    Lost  i 

How  shall  we  beguile  The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ?         .     .  md  N  Dream  '  v 

To  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  { 
1  wll  bespeak  our  diet.  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge  Tiuel/th  Night,  iii. 
Would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape  .         .         .         Winter's  Tale,  v. 

0  flattering  glass.  Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity.  Thou  dost  beguile  mel  .  Richard  II'.  n. 
To  beguile  the  time,  Look  like  the  time;  bear  welcome  in  your  eve  ....  Macbeth,  \. 
My  spirits  grow  dtUl,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  widi  sleep   .                   Hamlet,  iii 

1  did  consent,  And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. Othello, \. 

I  am  not  merry ;  but  1  do  beguile  The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise ii. 

Beguiled.  —  You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit  Resembling  majesty  .   King  John,  iii. 

Therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child,  Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 
I  am  no  flatterer :  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  «as  a  plain  knave  King  Lear,  ii.  ^ 

Thou  art  not  vanquished.  But  cozened  and  beguiled      .     .               .  .  ,     .       v.  3 

To  beguile  many  and  be  beguiled  by  one  ...      Othello,  iv.  i 

Begun.  —  Let  us  do  those  ends  That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot  As  Von  Like  It,  v.  4 

This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end  ...  .  King  John,  iii.  i 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill .     .   Macbeth,  iii.  2 

1  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends  :  O,  make  an  end  Of  what  I  have  begun  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14 

Behalf.  —  You  are  too  officious  In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii,  2 

I  am  bound  to  you,  That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower  .  .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4 

You  shall  give  me  leave  To  play  the  broker  in  my  behalf    ....  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 

You  had  told  as  many  lies  in  his  behalf  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own      .     Coriolanits,  v.  2 

Behaviour.  —  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours  ....  .  *  .     .  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4 

What  an  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  —  with  the  devil's  name!  li.  i 

Seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love      Mnch  Ado,  ii   3 
Whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor  .  ...  ii,  3 

All  his  behaviours  did  make  their  retire  To  the  court  of  his  eye  .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1 

His  gait  niajestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical v.  i 

Lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour  I  be  misconstrued  ....  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  ^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court    .  .  .     .    As  You  Like  It,\\\.  :l 

Lest  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour  .  .     .  Tain.  0/ tlie  Shrew,  luit-xc.  1 

This  young  man,  for  learning  and  behaviour  Fit  for  her  turn,  well  read  in  poetry  .  .    .  i.  2 

Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty,  Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour  ii.  i 

He  was  a  frantic  fool.  Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour  .  .         .     iii.  z 

Thine  eyes  See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours     .     .  .      All's  Well,  i.  3 

He  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow        .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 
So  shall  inferior  eyes,  That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great      .     .  .     .    King  John,  v.  i 

It  were  a  very  gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say .  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  u.  4 

Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviours Jidins  Ctesar,  i.  2 
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Behaviour.  —  Your  behaviour  hath  struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration  .         .    Hamlet^  iii.  2, 

Beheld.  —  Have  you  beheld,  Or  have  you  read  or  heard?  or  could  you  think  ?   .     .King  Jokii,  iv.  3, 

Behind. —  I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind;  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind  Hamlety  iii.  4. 
Pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind,  That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind  Timon  of  A  t/tefis^  i.  2. 

Behold.  —  Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat •       ■^^>'-  0/  Venice,  iv.  j, 

Ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  '  Behold! '  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  Mid.  N.  Dream^i.  1, 
If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do -  l^^  inter  s  jaiej 

Beholders.  —  Was  this  the  face  That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? .     .  Richard  II.  iv.  i, 

Beholdest.  —  Which  here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest.  .   Love  s  L.  Losi.^  1. 

Beholding. —Marvellous  little  beholding  to  your  reports Meas./or  Meas.'w.  i. 

Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you? Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 

Have  been  more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love.  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands     Richard  II.  iv.  1 

The  proudest  of  you  all  Have  been  beholding  to  him      .  Richard  III.  n.  1 

Who  do,  methinks,  find  out  Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding    Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 
He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake,  He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  2, 

Behoveful.  —  Such  necessaries  As  are  behoveful  for  our  state      ....      Ro?neo  and  ynliet^  iv.  3 

Being. — There  is  none  but  he  Whose  being  I  do  fear  ■  Macbeth,  \\\.  i. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts  Against  my  nearest  of  life ■     ■      i"- 

It  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  And  end  his  being Hamlet.,  ii, 

Took  such  sorrow  That  he  quit  being ....  .  Cymbeline,  i.  i, 

Beldam.  —Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets  Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously    .  Ki7ig  John,  iv.  -c, 
Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth  and  topples  down  Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers     1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i, 

Be-lee'd.  —  Must  be  be-Iee'd  and  calmed  By  debitor  and  creditor      ....  .     .   Othello,  \,  i. 

Belief.  —  Drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief  .  . 
May  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good 
Let  belief  and  life  encounter  so  As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men 

And  to  be  king  Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief 

Will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him  Touching  this  dreaded  sight . 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream :  Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already 

Believe.  —  Make  us  but  believe,  Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  do  loye  us    Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I  Believe  it  better  than  reportingly     .  Much  Ado,  iii.  i 

Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things  .     .  .     .      As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  2, 

I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not .  v.  4. 

Which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance  that  1  could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt .      A  IPs  Well,  i.  3, 

Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent  for  you? Twelfth  Night,  iv.  i 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man King  John,  iii.  i 

Believe  my  words.  For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible 1  Henry  VI.  i.  ^, 

Believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour Julius  Cmsar,  iii.  2 

What  I  believe  I  '11  wail,  What  know  believe,  and  what  I  can  redress  .  .     .  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

I  might  not  this  believe  Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  Of  mine  own  eyes  .■    .       Hamlet,  \.  1 

So  have  I  heard  and  do  in  part  believe  it      .     .     .  

Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

But  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best,  believe  it 

I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down 

We  are  arrant  knaves,  all;  believe  none  of  us.     Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe,  Stomach  not  all Ant.  and  Cleo,\\\. 

Believing.  —  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs    Much  Ado   iii. 
No  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  Twelfth  Night  iii, 

Bell.  — He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper  ....    Much  Ado  iii. 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  Each  under  each      .     .    .    Mid.  N.  Dream  iv. 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7! 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back Ki7ig  John   iii    x 

The  midnight  bell  Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,  Sound  on '  Jii,  , 

His  tongue  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell 1  Henry  IV  \    i 

Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright 2  Henry  VI.  v.  i 

This  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell,  That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3! 
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.     Macbeth^  ii. 

King  Lear,  v. 

Pericles,  i. 

Merry  Wives,  ii. 

•     •  .     .  iii. 

Mcas.for  Meas.  iv. 

As  Voie  Like  It,  ii. 

2  He7iry  IV.  i. 


Bell.  —  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready,  She  strike  upon  the  bell  . 

1  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me.     Hear  it  not,  Duncan 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh 

You  are  pictures  out  of  doors,  Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety      ...  .     .     .       ii 

Fill  our  bowls  once  more;   Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell A^it.  and'cieo.  iii. 

Bellies. —With  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins' heads     .....       i  He?iry  IV.  \v. 
Bellman. —  The  fatal  bellman,  Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night 
Bellowed.  —  He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out  As  he  'Id  burst  heaven 

Bellows.  —  For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin 

Belly.  —This  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly  .  . 

My  belly  's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  for  pills    . 

I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly;  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to 

And  then  the  justice,  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined  .     . 

I  am  the  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  be  my  dog 

A  white  beard  ?  a  decreasing  leg  ?  an  increasing  belly  ?  is  not  your  voice  broken  ? 

An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency,  1  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe  .     . 

Who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly  and  his  guts  in  his  head Troi.  and  Cress. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members  Rebelled  against  the  belly   .     .  Coriolamts^ 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate,  Not  rash  like  his  accusers     .     . 
Bellyful.  —  Rumble  thy  bellyful !     Spit,  fire  !  spout,  rain  ! 

Every  Jack-slave  hath  his  bellyful  of  fighting         ...  ... 

Belongings.  — Thyself  and  thy  belongings  Are  not  thine  own  so  proper 
Beloved.  —  When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  beloved 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved,  Second  to  none       .     .     . 

Full  of  noble  device,  of  all  sorts,  and  beloved  enchantingly 

She  was  beloved,  she  loved  ;  she  is,  and  doth   .... 

You  shall  be  more  beloving  than  beloved 
Be-monster.  —  Self-covered  thing,  for  shame,  Be-monster  not  thy  feature 
Bench.  — To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench 

Stand  so  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench  Romeo aiid  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
Benches.  —  Unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
Bend.  —  I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight  That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to      .  .     .      Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself  ;  Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too     .  .     .       v.  i. 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key,  with  bated  breath Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? Kiytg  Jolui,  iv.  2. 

That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world  Did  lose  his  lustre Julius  C^sar,  i.  £.. 

How  is  't  with  you.  That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy? Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Benedick.  —  Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man Much  Ado,  \.  \. 

Here  dwells  Benedick  the  married  man  ! •  v.  i. 

Benediction,  —  Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comest  To  the  warm  sun  !      .     .    King  Lear,  ii.  ^. 

As  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Benefit.  — The  satisfaction  1  would  require  is  likewise  your  own  benefit   .     .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

The  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof iii.  i. 

Certain  merchants,  Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit 

Her  benefits  are  mightily  misplaced ■         •         '     '     ;  , " 

Disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country,  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity 

A  thousand  things  that  would  Have  done  the  time  more  benefit .     . 

Sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have  The  present  benefit  which  I  possess      .     . 

And  give  it  you  In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit  ,  

I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste.  To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit    . 

We  are  born  to  do  benefits  -  .... 

Since  I  could  distinguish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury 

Be-netted. — Being  thus  be-netted  round  with  villanies .     • 

Benevolence.  —  Will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  to  make  atonement     .     .     . 

Daily  new  exactions  are  devised,  As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  1  wot  not  what 
Benison.  —  The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven  To  boot,  and  boot  .... 


.     .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  : 

Cymbeline,  ii,  : 

,     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  ] 

T1V0  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  ^ 

Com.  of  Err  or s^  v.  : 

As  Voti  Like  It,  i.  : 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  ; 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  : 

.  King  Lear,  iv.  : 

2  Henry  IV.  v.  '. 


.  Com.  of  Errors,  \. 

.  As  You  Like  It,  i. 

iv. 

Winter's  Tale,  v. 

Richard  II.  ii. 

.     .  I  He?iry  VI.  v. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

Timon  of  Athens,  i. 

,     .   Othello^  i. 

Hamlet,  v. 

Merry  Wives,  i. 

Richard  II.  ii. 

Ki7ig  Lear,  iv. 
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Bent.  —  It  seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent Jllitc/i  A  da,  n.  3^ 

Two  of  tliem  have  the  very  bent  of  honour -j    \r    n'     ' 

1  see  you  all  are  bent  To  s'et  against  me  for  your  merriment    .     ;     .  •     ■    ■^^'^'  ^-  f^^f^^\  "!'  ^' 

Let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself,  Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent .     .  Twe/fiA  ^ight   11.  4, 
To  your  own  bents  dispose  you  :  you'll  be  found,  Be  you  beneath  the  sky    .     .     Winter  s  I  ale,  1.  2, 

To  set  his  sense  onthe  attentive  bent,  And  then  to  speak Troi,  and  Cress.  \.  z. 

But  gives  all  Faze  and  bent  of  amorous  view     ...  j^  r  t   • 

If  that  Ihy  bent  of  love  be  honourable.  Thy  purpose  marriage     .      .  .     ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  n.  z, 

Letme  work;  For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent      ...  .     •  JiUmsC£Esar,\\.^ 

Here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent  To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet         .     .      Hatnlet,  \\.  z 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.     I  will  come  by  and  by  .  ...  .     •        r'-^'r/'-'" 

Bequeathed.  —  It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will  .     .  .  .As  VouLikeltj  1.  i 

His  sole  child,  my  lord,  and  bequeathed  to  my  overlooking  •     .  •     •  ^"  -^  iVell,^  1.  i 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house,  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  .  .  •      i_v.  2 

Berattle.  —These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages.  .     .     Hamlet,  n.  2 

Berhymed,  -r  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time     ....  As  Yoii  Like  It,  in.  2 

Bermoothes.  —To  fetch  dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes  Tempest,  \.  z 

Berries.  —Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem Mid.  JV.  Dream,  111.  ^ 

Wliolesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best  Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality      .     .  Henry  V.  1.  1 
Besmirch.  —And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch  The  virtue  of  his  will      .     .  Hamlet,  1.  3, 

Besmirched.  —Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched  With  rainy  marching   .      Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Besom.  —  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7, 

Besort.  —  Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.  And  know  themselves  and  you  .     .     .     King^  Lear,  i.  4, 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort  As  levels  with  her  breeding .  Othello,  \.  3 

Besotted.  — You  speak  Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights     ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 
Bespeak.  —  If  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat :  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon      .     .     .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  3, 

I  will  bespeak  our  diet,  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3 

Bespice.  —  Mightst  bespice  a  cup,  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 

Best.  —They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults  .     .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i 

You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man  .  .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse v.  i 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2 

And  my  name  Be  yoked  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best !  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game,  To  win  this  easy  match  ?     .     .     .     .    King  Johfi,  v.  ;: 
If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows      Henry  V.  v.  2, 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told Richard  III.  \v.  \ 

To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself .     .  .     .    Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

We  have  lost  Best  half  of  our  affair ....  iii.  3 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times    .      King  Lear,  i.  2. 

We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time:  machinations,  hollowness,  treachery  i.  2 

But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget  ....  ...       Othello,  ii.  3 

Best-conditioned. — The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  In  doing  courtesies  iI/(?r.(?/"Fl??i/iff,  iii.  2. 

Bested.  —  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested,  Or  more  afraid  to  fight 2  Henry  VI.  i 

Bestial. — Whether  it  be  Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple    .     .  .  .     Hamlet,  vf.  ^. 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial     .  .  .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

Best-moving.  —  We  single  you  As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor   .     ,  ,  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

Bestow.  —  For  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve      ...  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 

I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friends    ....  .  Henry  V.  ii.  i 

Macbeth,  iii.  6. 
.     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3 


Henry  VIII.  iv.  z, 


Can  you  tell  Where  he  bestows  himself 
Bestowed.  —  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on  me  . 

Surely  suit  ill  spent  and  labour  ill  bestowed  .     . 
Bestowing.  —  In  bestowing,  madam.  He  was  most  princely 

Bestride.  — Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  I,ike  a  Colossus  .  .  Jnliiis  Ceesar,  i.  2, 
Beteem.  — That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly  .  Hamlet,  i.  2 
Bethumped.  —  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words  .     .  .     .         King  John,  ii.  1 

Betid.  —  Not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair  Betid  to  any  creature  .     .  .     .  .      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Let  them  tell  thee  tales  Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid         .  .    Richard  II. 
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.  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3, 
.  ii.  3, 
,  .  Richard  II.  \\.  i. 
.  A  ?U.  and  Cleo.  iv.  4, 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii. 

Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

.    A  7it.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 

..     Much  Ado,  i.  3 

Merry  Wives,  ii.  2 

Me  as.  for  Meas.  v.  i 

Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2, 


.      .       .       .        IV.  2 

Much  Ado,  1.  r. 
iv.  2, 
Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  2, 


Betimes.  —  Not  to  be  abed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes  .... 
To  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes  ... 

Sudden  storms  are  short ;   He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes 
Like  the  spirit  of  a  youth,  Tliat  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes   . 

Betray.  — These  betray  nice  wenches,  that  would  be  betrayed  without  these 
Would  not  betray  Tlie  devil  to  his  fellow  and  delight      .  ... 

My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray  Tawny-finned  fishes     .... 

Betroths.  —  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness?   . 

Better.  —  Better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too  late  .     . 
For  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better  For  being  a  little  bad 
Undividable,  incorporate,  Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part    . 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart     .  ... 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part,  Mine  eye's  clear  eye 

I  think  him  better  than  I  say,  And  yet  would  herein  others*  eyes  were  worse 

He  hath  indeed  better  bettered  expectation  .     .  .  .     . 

It  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves        .     .     . 
And  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast  ...  .     . 

The  villany  you  teach  me,  1  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction     iii, 
If  ever  you  liave  looked  on  better  days  .  .  .     .  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii, 

True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days.  And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolled  to  church  .  ii. 

Let 's  meet  as  little  as  we  can.  —  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers  .     .  .     .  .     .      iii 

I  am  no  child,  no  babe:  Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind  .         Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iv 

Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late .     .  •  ■  •       ^' 

What  says  Quinapalus  ?     Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit  .     .         Twelfth  Night,  \ 

He  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural  .  ....       ii 

Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better      .  .     .  .  i" 

The  better  for  my  foes  and  the  worse  for  my  friends 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean  But  nature  makes  that  mean     . 

What  you  do  Still  betters  what  is  done 

Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way   .... 

Nay,  but  make  haste  ;  the  better  foot  before  .  .... 

Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near •     • 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked 

Poor  Jack,  farewell !     I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man   ... 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion  ;  in  the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  lite 

'T  is  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord    .  

Hisbetter  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth 

I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands  •  ...  •     •  'rrrrr"-''  "L 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  born,  And  range  with  humble  livers  m  content     .     .  Henry  VI IL  n   3 

The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show,  Shall  show  the  better  •  ■  •  -  ^  .  Troz.  and  Cress,  i.  z 
Better  is  to  die,  better  to  starve,  Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve  Cor^olanus,  u.  3, 
You  say  you  are  k  better  soldier  :  Let  it  appear  so  :  make  your  vauntmg  true  .  f.hus  C.sar,  i v.  3. 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better  :  Did  I  say  '  better  '  ■      •  '     ' 

Better  be  wnth  the  dead,  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace 

•T  is  better  thee  without  than  he  within  .     .     .     _^  ^_  -  _  -^  ■  ^  ■  ^  .^^./^.^i/vnu  live  I/amlet^'i\. 

King  Lear,  i. 


.  JVinter's  Tale,  iv 

...      iv.  4 
King  yohn,  i.  i 


Richard  II.  v 
I  Henry  I V.  i 


3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 
Richard  III.  i 


Macbeth, 


After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  tlian  their  HI  report  while  you  live 


Better  thou  Hadst  rot  been  born,  than  not  to  have  pleased  me  better 

(^trivinfr  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well     •  ....        .,'■■-*''*■;■ 

btrivmg  to  oener,  o  _  -..  „oes,  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes  .  .  m. 

whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend  Mcr.  of  Venice,  iv. 

.     .  Mitch  Ado,  i. 

Tarn,  o/titi  Shrew,  ii. 

Hamlet,  v. 

.     .  Tempest,  i. 

Hamlet,  v. 

Jvlius  Ccusar,  i. 

Macbeth,  iv. 


When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our 
Bettered  with  his  own  learning,  the  greatness 
He  hath  indeed  better  bettered  expectation  .     .         •  •  ' 

All  his  lands  and  goods,  Which  I  have  bettered  rather  than  decreased 
But  since  he  is  bettered,  we  have  therefore  odds   .     •     ;     •    ;  '. 

BETTEKtNG.  -  All  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
Be™  And  many  more  of  the  same  bevy  that  I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on 
Beware  —A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March  .     .  ■     • 

Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware  Macduff;  Beware  the  thane  of  Fife 
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Beware  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in,  Bear 't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee  HamleU  i-  3- 

O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ;  It  is  the  green-eyed  monster •      Othello,  ui.  3- 

Bewitched. —This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company    .     .  .  .     .     .  i  Menry        .     .  ^. 

Either  she  hath  bewitched  me  with  her  words,  Ornature  makes  me  su4denly  relent  i  Henry  ^/- "i-  3- 
Bewitchment.  —  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man     .     .     .     Coriolamis,  n.  3. 

Bezonian. —Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  speak,  or  die  1  Henry  IV. y.  i. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

Bias.  —Thus  the  bowl  should  run,  And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias  .     .    Tarn,  of  tlie  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world,  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well      .     .     ■    i^i-ng  John,  11.  i. 

Make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs,  And  thai  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias  Richard  1 1. 111.  4. 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias,  By  indirections  find  directions  out      ...      Hamlet,  \\.  i. 

Bibble  babble.— Endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble     Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

Bickerings.  —  If  I  longer  stay.  We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings 2  Henry  VI.  1.  i. 

Bid.  — Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again Richard  II.  \.  i. 

What  he  bids  be  done  is  finished  with  his  bidding  •     Coriolanus,  v.  4- 

BtDDiNG.— Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding  Mer.  of  Ven.'xx.  5. 

I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord A II  s  fVell,  n.  5. 

Leave  me,  And  think  upon  iny  bidding IVinter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

What  he  bids  be  done  is  finished  with  his  bidding Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

Bi-FOLD  authority  !  where  reason  can  revolt  without  perdition Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Big  round  tears  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose As  Vou  Like  It,  n.  \. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret Tatn.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  j.. 

Have  not  I  An  arm  as  big  as  thine?  a  heart  as  big? Cymbeli?ie,\y.  ^. 

BiGGEN.  —  As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound 2  Henry  IV.  w.  ^. 

Bigger.  —  I  '11  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  '11  fight Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

She  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone Rojnea  aTid  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth  .     .     .  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Bilberry. —There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry Merry  Wives^v.  ^. 

Bilboes.  —  Methought  I  lay  Worse  than  the  mutines  m  the  bilboes Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Bill.  —  I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men    .     .     .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

Only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen ...     Much  Ado,  \\\.  z. 

We  are  likely  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills    ....  iii.  3. 

In  the  meantime  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties    ...  .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

When  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills?     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Billets.  — They  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

Billiards.  —  Let  's  to  billiards     ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  5. 

Billow.  —  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top,  Curling  their  monstrous  heads  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Behold  A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing .     .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

Overboard,  Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark!    The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard  Julitis  Ccesar,  v   i. 

The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds     .  .     .  Othello,  ii.  i. 

Bind.  —  Fast  bind,  fast  find  ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Give  me  another  horse  :  bind  up  my  wounds    .  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Birch.  —  As  fond  fathers.  Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch     .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

Bird.  —  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of  yours  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

A  schoolboy,  who,  being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest      ...  ...  ...       ii.  1. 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?  .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

About  the  sixth  hour;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck  .     .         .    .  i.  i, 

Coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw  And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow  ....  .       v.  2, 

Who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry  'cuckoo  '  never  so?  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i 

Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite  Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier .  .  v.  i 

And  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest     .  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  :  Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring    ...  ...       v.  3 

That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird Twelfth  Night .,\m.  2. 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians Richard  II.  \.  i 
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.    I  Henry  I V.  v. 

.  2  Henry  VI.  ii. 

3  Henry  Vl.  iii. 


Bird,  —  As  that  ungentle  g^ull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,  Useth  the  sparrow    . 
'T  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather    ... 

Such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds  Conceive j^  ^ 

The  bird  that  hath  been  hraed  in  a  bush,  With  trembUng  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush         .       v.  6. 

The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush,  The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun   Tittis  Andron. 

Like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung  Sweet  varied  notes  enchanting  every  ear ! 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing,  And  is  not  careful  what  lliey  mean  thereby 

Nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle     Macbeth,  i. 

The  obscure  bird  Clamoured  the  Uveiong  night     ....  .  .     ,  ':: 

The  poor  wren,  The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight .'     *      iv 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?     How  will  you  live  ?  —  As  birds  do,  mother iv.  2 

Poor  bird!  thou 'Idst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime,  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin  .  .  .  .  !  iv!  2 
The  bird  of  dawning  singelh  all  night  long:  And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  .  Hamlet,  i-  i 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top,  Let  the  birds  fly jii,  . 


3 

iii.  I 

4- 


King-  Lear,  v.  3 
Cyvibeline,  i.  6 


Lovc''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 
,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 
.     .         Macbeth,  iv.  1 


Tar, 


Merry  Wives,  v. 

.     .     Mitch  Ado,  ii. 

.  As  Ymi  Like  It,  i. 

,  of  the  Shre'w,  Indue. 

.   Winter's  Tale^  iv. 

.    King  yohn,  ii. 


We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  ca;^ 

If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare,  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird    . 

The  bird  is  dead  That  we  have  made  so  much  on 

Bird-bolt.  — Thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap 

Take  those  things  for  bird-bolts  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets     . 
BiRNAM.  —  Until  Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill  Shall  come  . 

I  looked  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought,  The  wood  began  to  move 

Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood  Do  come  to  Dunsinane 

Birth.  — Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlooked  even  in  thy  birth  ... 

I  pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her:  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth  .     . 

Call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth  ?   .     .  .     *     .     .     . 

By  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker    ...  ... 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth  . 

If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth      .     .  .... 

At  thy  birth,  dear  boy,  Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great  .     . 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth .     . 

At  my  birth  The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  Shaked  like  a  coward 

At  my  birth  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes    .     .  .     .  .  .     . 

At  your  birth  Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature,  In  passion  shook  .  ... 

The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth,  —  an  evil  sign  ...  .3  Henry  VI. 

Lo,  at  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite       .  ....      Richard  III.  \v.  ^. 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse      .  Rovieo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3, 

With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven         

Ever  'gainst  that  season  comes  Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated 

Hell  and  night  Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light  . 
Birthday.  —  It  is  my  birthday  :  I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor  . 
BiRTHDOM.  — Like  good  men  Bestride  our  own  down-fallen  birthdom  . 
Birthright.  —  And  thy  goodness  Share  with  thy  birthright 

Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs,  To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  King  John,  \\ 
Biscuit.  — As  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage  .     .  .  .As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit .     .  ,    Troi.  and  Cress,  ii 
BissoN.  —  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening  the  flames  With  bisson  rheum  .     Hamlet,  ii, 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspecuities  glean  out  of  this  character?      ....     Coriolanus,  W.  i, 
Bit.  —  Most  biting  laws,  The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds      .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits Love's  L.  Lost,  i 

With  a  half-checked  bit  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather     .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit  Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass       .  .     .       Henry  V.  iv.  2, 

Mine  enemy's  dog,  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire  K.  Lear,  iv.  7, 
Bite.  —  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir?—  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir  .     .        Romeo  and  Juliet,  i, 

Which  plainly  signified  That  I  should  snarl  and  bite  and  play  the  dog      ....  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Take  heed  of  yonder  dog !     Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites  Richard  III.  i 

The  air  bites  shrewdly :  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air    .     .  Hamlet,  i, 


Richard  II,  i 
1  Henry  IV.  ii 


Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3, 

Hamlet,  i.  i, 

.    Othello,  i.  3 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13, 

.     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

.     .      Airs  Well,  i.  I, 
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Bitter. —'T  is  a  physic  That's  bitter  to  sweet  end Mens,  for  Mens,  w. 

Too  bitter  is  thy  jest.     Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  over-view? Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so?    Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \u. 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short .     As  Vou  Like  It,  ni. 

Fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words  •     •     •      !'•• 

Pacing  through  the  forest,  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy  ...  'v. 

O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes!       ...  "       Y' 

This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  .     •      ■^*'  ^  Welly  1. 

All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet,  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet   .  v. 

It  is  as  bitter  Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought Winter's  Tale,  v. 

Fourteen- hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross     .    i  Henry  I V.  1. 

Hoping  tlie  consequence  Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical  ,  .     .      Richard  III.  iv. 

To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  'T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire   .     .     .       Henry  VIII.  ii. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce      .  ...  Ronieo  and  Juliet,  11. 

For  this  relief  much  thanks  :  'tis  bitter  cold,  And  1  am  sick  at  heart        .  ...      Hamlet,  \. 

I  am  pigeon-livered  and  lack  gall  To  make  oppression  bitter  .     .  '|- 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times         A'z?/^  Lear,  1. 

Shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida •  ■   Othello,  \. 

There's  other  work  in  hand  :   I  see  a  tiling  Bitter  to  me  as  death  .  •      Cymbeline,  v. 

Bitterly.  —  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange   .     .  .     .  .  Mens,  for  Meas.  v. 

More  bitterly  could  1  expostulate.  Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive  .  .  .  Richard  III.  iii. 
Bitterness.  — Joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness  Mitch  Ado,  1. 


.  Othello,  i. 

.     ,    Tivelfth  Night,  i. 

.      Othello,  iv. 

2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii. 


Merry  Wives,  iv. 
.     .  .     .  iv. 

.     .      Much  A  do,  v. 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 


And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time  Is  nought  but  bitterness 
Blab.  —  When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see      .     .     . 

Cannot  choose  but  they  must  blab —  Hath  he  said  any  thing?    . 
Blabbing.  — The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day     .     . 
Black.  — Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces  . 

Why,  man,  how  black  ?  —  Why,  as  black  as  ink 

The  old  saying  is,  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes 

Is  bsaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her 

What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  .  . 

Which  indeed  is  not  under  white  and  black 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  nicht 

And  therefore  is  she  born  to  make  black  fair 

To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers  black  

We  will  fool  him  black  and  blue,  shall  we  not?      .     .  .     . 

Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs  .  .  .     . 

Thou  'rt  damned  as  black  —  nay,  nothing  is  so  black      .... 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night  !      .     .     . 

We  mourn  in  black:  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood?     ... 

A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody ...         

Is  become  as  black  As  if  besmeared  in  hell   .  .... 

He  is  already  dead  ;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  .     . 

Come,  civil  night,  Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black  .     . 

O  day  !  O  hateful  dajt!     Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this  . 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black  white,  foul  fair,  Wrong  right 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags!  .... 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon !     Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?   . 

Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath  ,  Hamlet,  i. 

Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  'II  have  a  suit  of  sables      .  .  .  .  iii. 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreeing  ....  .     .  .  .     .      iii. 

If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit.  She'll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit    Othello,  ii. 
Blackberries.  —  If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries    .     .  .  .     .  i  Hejtry  IV.  ii. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  blackberries  ?  .  .  .     .       ii. 

Blackberry.  —  That  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses,  is  not  proved  worth  a  blackberry    Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 
Black-browed.  —Come,  gentle  night,  come,  loving,  black-browed  night .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii. 


3. 

...      iv.  3, 

.     .  iv.  3, 

Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

,     .  .      iii.  4, 

King  John,  iv.  3 

.  Henry  V.  ii.  2 

I  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

.     .  .     .  i.  1 

.  Richard  in.  v.  3 

.      .  Henry  Vlll.  i.  2 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4, 


Timon  of  Athens,  iv. 
Macbeth,  iv. 
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Black-cornered. — When  the  day  serves,  before  black-comered  night     .    .    Titnon  of  Athens,^,  i. 

Blackness.  —  Can  he  not  be  sociable?    The  raven  chides  blackness  TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

Seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven,  More  fiery  by  night's  blackness Ant.  and  Cieo.\.  a, 

Black-oppressing.  —  I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  .     .     ,  Love's  L.  Lost^'\.  i 

Bladder.  —  A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 
1  have  ventured.  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders  .     .  .     Henry  VIll.  iii.  2 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders  and  musty  seeds,  Remnants  of  packthread  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliei,  v.  i 

Blade.  —  Between  two  blades,  whicli  bears  the  better  temper  .  .  .1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4 

You  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt  not      .      Much  Ado,  v.  i 
A  very  good  blade !  a  very  tall  man !    .     .  ,  ...  Roineo  and  JjUiet.,  ii.  4 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests  ;  I  bear  a  charmed  life  .     .     .    Macbeth.,  v.  8, 

Blame.  —  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you?        .  As  Yen  Like  It,  v. 

I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep;   For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii 
He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wi.e  .    AlV s  Well,  iv.  3 

I  blame  you  not_;  for  you  are  mortal,  And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil      .  Richard  III.  i.  2, 
I  'II  bear  thy  blame  And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril        .  .         .  .     .      iv.  » 

Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame.  .     .  .     .  .  .       v. 

Here  abjure  The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself,  For  strangers  to  my  nature    .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe  ...  .    Hamlet,  iv.  7, 

Blanch. — Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me  .  ...  .   King  Lear,  \\\.  b 

Blank. — And  what 's  her  history  ?  — A  blank,  my  lord  .  .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  u.  i, 

Out  of  the  blank  And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof         .     .  ...    ll'inter's  Tale,  ii.  5 

The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all.  The  other  blank  as  nothing  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 

It  is  lots  to  blanks,  My  name  hath  touched  your  ears  .  ....      Coriolamis,  v.  2 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank,  Transports  his  poisoned  shot   .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  1 

Let  me  still  remain  The  true  blank  of  thine  eye .     .  King  Lear,  \.  i 

I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best.  And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure  .     .      Othello,  iii.  4 

Blanket.  —  Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,  To  cry, '  Hold,  hold! '     Macbeth,  i.  5 
He  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been  all  shamed  ...  .  King  Lear,  iii.  4 

Blaspheme. —You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me  .     .          .     .  Meas.for  Meas.i.  \ 

Stands  accursed.  And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Blasphemy,  Thatswear'st  grace  o'erboard Tempest,^.  1 

That  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric  word.  Which  in  the  soldier  is  fiat  blasphemy  Meas.for  Meas.^^.  2 

Blast.  —  So  lean  that  blasts  of  January  Would  blow  you  through  and  through      IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger.     .  Henry  V.  iii 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them .  Richard  III.  i. 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe.  Striding  the  blast    ...  .     •      Macbeth,  1, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell Hamlet,  \. 

The  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land ;  A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements    .     .       Othello,  11, 

Blasted.  —  Every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity       ....  .  z  Henry  IV.  v 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy  Hamlet,  m. 

You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you •     Ant.  and  Cleo.  m.^i. 

Blasting  in  the  bud,  Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime      .     .  -Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  1.  - 

Shall  we  thus  permit  A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall  On  h.m  ?      .       Meas.for  Meas  v. 

Elastments.  —  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent jir",!"/;' 

Blaze.  —  Make  n  Natural  rebellion,  done  i' the  blaze  of  youth •    All  s  Hell,  v. 

His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last,  For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves  Richard II.  11. 

And  their  blaze  Shall  darken  him  for  ever •  Coriolanus,  n. 

The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  It  flame  again ■  "v- 

These  blazes,  daughter.  Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both  .     .  Hamtel,  1.  3 

Blazon.  —  I  think  your  blazon  to  be  true 

This  eternal  blazon  must  not  be  To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood      .     . 

Blazoning.  —  And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where  . 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens 

Bleat.  —  Will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats 

Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat         ....  Mer  of  Venice  iii 

Bleed.  -  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?     Mer.  of  Venice, 


Muck  A  do,  ii. 
Hamlet,  i.  5 
Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  4. 
.     .       Othello,  ii. 
.    Much  A  do,  iii. 
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Bleed.  —Weep  I  cannot,  But  my  heart  bleeds;  and  most  accursed  am  I   .    .     .  Winter^  s  Tale,  111.  3- 

Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed RichardII.\.  \. 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country!     Great  tyranny!  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Bleeding.  — O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth,  That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  Julius  Cessar,  111.  i. 

Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm  Excite  the  mortified  man Macbeth,  v.  z. 

Blemish.  —  On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish,  But  fresher  than  before    .     .     Tempest,  i.a. 

His  integrity  Stands  without  blemish Meas.for  Meas,y.  \. 

In  nature  there 's  no  blemish  but  the  mind •     .Twelfth  Night,  \\\,  a^ 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish 2  Henry  IV.  il  3. 

Blemishes.  —  Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report AjU.  and  Cleo.\\.  z- 

Therefore,  he  Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes.  Not  as  deserved »i-  ^3- 

Blen'ch.  —  Sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that,  As  cause  doth  minister      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  5. 

There  can  be  no  evasion  To  blench  from  this  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour   .      Troi.  and  Cress.  11.  2. 

I  'II  tent  him  to  the  quick  :  if  he  but  blench,  I  know  my  course Hamlet,\\.  z. 

Blent.— Where  everysomething,  being  blent  together,  Turns  toawild  of  nothing  Mer.  oj  Venice,  iii.  ^. 

Truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  Twelfth  Night,  1.  5. 
Bless.  —  In  that  hour,  my  lord.  They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost^v.  2. 

Blessthee,  Bottom!  bless  thee!  thou  art  translated Mid.  N.  Dream,  m.  1. 

Bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity *     '      !,Y'  '* 

Blessed. —God  hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name Much  Ado,  m.  i. 

She  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes.     How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?,     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  2, 

Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed? AsVouLikeTt,m.z. 

In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet i  Henry  fV.  \.  i. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  my  friends 2  Henry  IV.  v.  2- 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth.     Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make   .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell,  Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr!  .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  t!ie  world  again,  His  blessed  part  to  heaven .     .      iv.  z. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  and  fuliet,  ii.  2. 

When  you  are  desirous  to  be  blessed,  I  Ml  blessing  beg  of  you .     -    Mantlet,  iii.  4. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ....   Othello,  1.  3. 

Blessed  fig's-end!  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes    ...  .     .  .     .  .  ii.  i. 

Blessedness.  — Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness     ...  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Not  till  then  he  felt  himself,  And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Blesseth.  —  It  is  twice  blest ;  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 
Blessing.  —  It  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts  .     .  .  .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  ^. 

Thereof  comes  the  proverb :  '  Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale '    Ttuo  Gen.  of  Vero?ia,  iii.  ». 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing:  make  it  less,  For  fear  I  surfeit iii.  2. 

Having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth iii.  5. 

They  say  barnes  are  blessings .  AlVs  Well,  i.  3. 

Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive,  That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?  .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Thou  hast  given  me  in  this  beauteous  face  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul  2  Henry  VT.  i.  i. 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses     .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Make  me  die  a  good  old  man!     That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ii.  z. 

You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings  Follow  such  creatures    .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings  .     .  .     .  ....  ....      iii.  2. 

Now  promises  Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings      ....  v.  5. 

And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips      ....  Ro7neo  and  Juliet,  m.  ■^. 

A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ;  Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array   .     .  .      iii.  3. 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  Amen  '  Stuck  in  my  throat     .     .  .     ,  ,    Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

That  a  swift  blessing  May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country.     .  iii.  6. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave    .  ...  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

My  blessing  with  thee!     And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character  .     .  .        i.  3. 

When  you  are  desirous  to  be  blessed,  I  '11  blessing  beg  of  you      .     .  iij.  a 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I  '11  kneel  down.  And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness     .    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Flow,  flow,  Vou  heavenly  blessings,  on  her ! ....     Cymbeline   iii.  5. 

Blest.  —  Good  fortune  then  !  To  make  me  blest  or  cursed'st  among  men    .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 
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Blest.  —  It  is  twice  blest ;  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes   .     .     Mer.  of  Vetiice^  iv.  i. 

How  blest  am  I  In  my  just  censure,  in  my  true  opinion  ! VFinter's  Tale^  ii.  i. 

Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  !  how  accursed  In  being  so  blest ! ii.  i. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child  .  .  Romeo  and  yidiet,  iii.  5. 
Blind.  —  Ho!  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man Muck  Ado,  W.  u 

Therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  bhnd  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit   Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  6. 

He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  By  the  bad  voice    .  v.  i. 

So  shining  and  so  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Blind  sight,  dead  life,  poor  mortal  living  ghost Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Hethatisstrucken  blind  cannot  forget  The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  \.  1. 

If  love  be  blind,  It  best  agrees  with  night     .     .  ...  iii.  z. 

Our  very  eyes  Are  sometimes  like  our  judgements,  blind     .  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Blindness.  —  Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness     ....     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

You  may,  some  of  you,  thank  love  for  my  blindness  .  .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Blink.  —  Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 
Bliss  and  goodness  on  you!  .  .  ...     Mens,  for  Meas.  iii.  z. 

Thus  have  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss     ...  .  .  .     .  Coin,  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

0  let  me  kiss  This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss!    .     .  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  :i. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss  ;  Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss  .  .  Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  i. 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  ^. 
O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this,  As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss  !  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 
Too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair,  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  .  Romeo  and  Jidiei,  i.  1. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss  ;  but  I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire Kitig  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Blister. — A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart ! Love'' s  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues,  Was  once  thought  honest    .  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Blistered.  — Tall  stockings.  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel      .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report      .     .       Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  3. 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue  For  such  a  wish  !  

Block.  —  She  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block  .... 

That  which  here  stands  up  Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block  . 

The  block  of  death,  Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath     . 

What  tongueless  blocks  were  they!  would  they  not  speak .>    . 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things!        .     . 
Blood.  —  The  strongest  oats  are  straw  To  the  fire  i'  the  blood .     .     . 

Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood,  Advise  me 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy  ;  scarce  confesses  That  his  blood  flows 

A  man  whose  blood  Is  very  snow-broth    ...  

The  resolute  acting  of  your  blood  Could  have  attained  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose    ...       ii-  i. 

I'll  to  my  brother:  Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood  ".  4- 

In  the  heat  of  blood,  And  lack  of  tempered  judgement  afterward v.  i. 

And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up  Com.  of  Errors,  m.  ^. 

1  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for  that    .  .     .  .  Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

It  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all  .     .    _ .     •        i-  3- 

Beauty  is  a  witch  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood JJ-  !■ 

We  have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath  the  victory         .   ^ ]]•  3- 

There  is  no  true  drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with  love  ....  ...      m.  2. 

How  giddily  a'  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and  five-and-thirty  ?       .     .     .      lU-  3- 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue? jv.  i. 

Could  she  here  deny  The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood? jv.  i. 

Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine,  Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  mvention iv.  i. 

Runsnot  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood? ,    V    V   *  j   ■^'  '" 

I  would  forget  her;  but  a  fever  she  Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remembered  be  LovesL.Lost,  iv.  3. 

O,  let  us  embrace !     As  true  we  are  As  flesh  and  blood  can  be '7.3. 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree  v^-J,- 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days,  For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now        .         .     iv.  3- 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

.     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  I. 

.     .  As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

.     .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Julius  Cizsar,  i.  1. 

.     .     .         Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  \. 

.     .  MecK  for  Meas.  \.  3. 

...  .     .     .  i.  4. 
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Blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness  .     .  Love*sL.  Lost,  v.  2. 
When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul,  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl     .     .  ■  \-  2. 

Question  your  desires  ;   Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream^x.  1. 

Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep,  And  kill  me  too   ...  ]]]'  ^' 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer,  With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood  dear  .  .  111.  2. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  Sit  like  his  grandsire  ?  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  1.  i. 
The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree       .     .     .     -  }:  ^• 

Let  us  make  incision  for  your  love,  To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest  ^|'  '■ 

If  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood    .  ....  )|*  ^• 

Though  I  am  a  daughter  to  \\.%  blood,  I  am  not  to  his  manners ...      _*_V  ^• 

My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel !  —  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion!  rebels  it  at  these  years  ?  .  .  .  m.  i. 
You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words.  Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins       .     .  ...      in-  -=• 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ;  The  words  expressly  are  '  a  pound  of  flesh  '         iv.  i. 

In  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me   .  ^^  You  Like  It,  \.  1. 

I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice  Of  a  diverted  blood  '     '       !!'  ^" 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  hquors  in  my  blood   ...  ■     .  i'-  3- 

Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood   ....  .  ...  -     ■  .     .      )v.  3. 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  your  blood Tarn,  o/t/ie  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Thy  blood  and  virtue  Contend  for  empire  in  thee •  ^^^  ^  '..1'  ^' 

Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth,  And  more  thirsts  after "i-  i- 

So  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea      .  .  .  .       Twe/fih  Night,  iii.  2. 

This  does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering      ...  ...  •      ni-  4- 

To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods  .  ...  VViiiier  s  Tace,  1.  2. 

His  varying  childness  cures  in  me  Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood  .  ,     .  1.  2. 

O,  then  my  best  blood  turn  To  an  infected  jelly  .     .  ....  •  1-2. 

I  Ml  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left  To  save  the  innocent     ...  .     .  •     ■  ii-  3. 

He  tells  her  something  That  makes  her  blood  look  out .     .  ...  .  ,     .     .     .      iv.  4. 

I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears,  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept  blood v.  2. 

Here  have  we  war  for  war  and  blood  for  blood,  Controlment  for  controlment     .     .     JCin^-  John^  i.  *. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood  and  blows  have  answered  blows \\.  i. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood,  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world     .  ....       ii.  r. 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy.  Had  baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick  iii.  3. 

For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood  Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue  .  iii.  4. 

Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood .  .      iii.  4. 

That  blood  which  owed  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle,  Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  ...  .     .      iv.  2. 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood,  No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death  ...  iv.  2. 

Where  is  that  blood  That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks?  .  ...  .     .  iv.  2. 

These  two  Christian  armies  might  combine  The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league  ....       \.  £. 

Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping  .  .     .       v.  2. 

It  is  too  late  :  the  life  of  all  his  blood  Is  touched  corruptibly  .     .  ....       v.  7. 

The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cooled  for  this  ...  ...  .  Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Like  a  traitor  coward.  Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood  .  ....   i.  1. 

Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries  Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth  .  .  i.  i. 

Let  's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood:  This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician      .  i.  i. 

Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur?     Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ?    .  i.  2. 

0  thon,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood,  Whose  youthful  spint,  in  me  regenerate       ....        i.  3, 

Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live  .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

From  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace,  And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood  i.  3, 

Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood,  With  too  much  riches  it  confound  iiself  ....  iii,  4, 
My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate.  Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities  .  i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 
O,  the  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare!  ....  .     .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks?    .     .  ,       \\.  z- 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood  And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege v.  2. 

Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue,  Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion  .       v.  2. 

1  had  thought  weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood      .  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

It  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say,  '  What's  this  ?' .     .  .  .  .       \\.  a. 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances iv.  i. 
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Blood. — For  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood      ....         2  Henry  IV.  iv,  3, 

The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is.  the  warming  of  the  blood  ...  .     .  iv.  3. 

That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  blood  Out  of  appearance    .  Henry  V,  ii.  2. 

Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood  .         ...  .      ii.  z. 

Stained  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides  ....  .  ....   3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  Sink  in  the  ground  ? v.  6. 

As  you  hope  to  have  redemption  By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins  Richard  HI.  i.  4. 

I  am  in  So  far  in  blood  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin iv.  2. 

I  '11  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood      .  Troi.  arid  Cress,  i.  3. 

With  too  much  blood  and  too  little  brain  .  ,  ...  .     .  v.  i. 

The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical  Than  dangerous  to  me Coriolanus,  i.  5. 

The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then  We  pout  upon  the  morning  ...  v.  r. 

Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head  .  .  ....     Tltjts  Andron.  ii.  3. 

Had, she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood,  She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  Rom.&r"  Jul.\\.^. 

Their  blood  is  caked,  't  is  cold,  it  seldom  flows Timon  0/ Athens,  ii.  2. 

Age,  thou  art  shamed  !     Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods      .  JuUns  Ctssar,  i.  2. 

These  lowly  courtesies  Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ...  .  .     .  .      iii.  i. 

Made  lich  With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world iii.  i. 

Nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech,  To  stir  men's  blood       .  ....  ...      iii.  £.. 

I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest ...  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

Make  thick  my  blood  ;   Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand? .     .       ii-  z. 

The  fountain  of  your  blood  Is  stopped  ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopped  .    .  .     .    .      ii-  3. 

There  's  daggers  in  men's  smiles  :   the  near  in  blood,  The  nearer  bloody      .     .  ....       ii.  3. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i   the  olden  time ...  .     .  .      iii.  4- 

Let  the  earth  hide  thee  !     Tliy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold    .     .  ....  iii.  4- 

It  will  have  blood  ;  they  say,  blood  will  have  blood  .     .         ...  lii.  4- 

J  am  in  blood  Stepped  m  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more,  Returning  were  as  tedious   .     .      iii.  4- 

Who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? v,  i. 

Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death v- 6. 

Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  blood,  A  violet  m  the  youth  of  primy  nature  .     .     .  Hamlet,  \.  3. 

When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vows  i.  3- 

Whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood i.  5- 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be  To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood   .  i-  5- 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk,  The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  1.  5- 

A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood,  Of  general  assault ''■  i. 

At  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble iji- 4- 

I  am  a  gentleman  ofblood  and  breeding King  Lear,  \\\.  i. 

Fie,  foh,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man i'"-  4- 

With  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood.  Or  with  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect  Othello,  i.  3- 

As  truly  as  to  heaven  I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood .  1.  3- 

It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of  the  will  |-  3- 

When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  sport V"  ^• 

Now,  by  heaven,  My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ■,.".•  ^" 

Our  bloods  No  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our  courtiers  Still  seem  as  does  the  kmg  Cyvibehne,  1. 1. 

Do  not  Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing  :  you  have  A  nurse  of  me Pericles,  iv.  i. 

Pray,  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood  :  What !  I  must  have  a  care  of  you iv.  i. 

But  are  you  flesh  and  blood?     Have  you  a  working  pulse? k^  '     *   i^y  ■-'  " 

Blood-sucker.  —  Pernicious  blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men  ! 2  He7iry  Vl.  111.  2. 

A  knot  vou  are  of  damned  blood-suckers RzrJiardlll.m.z. 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste j,jTtjt-''^' 

Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end Ricluirdlll^v.i,. 

Bloodyinstructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor.         .     .     .     Macl>eii,x.  7. 

From  this  time  forth,  My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth! Hamlet  ^w.  a- 

These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners,  That  so  neglected  you      .  .     .       Ut/ietlo,  v.  i. 

Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame :  These  are  portents ''■'*• 
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Bloom. —  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood Muck  Ado,  v.  x. 

No  sun  to  ripe  The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit King  jfohn,  n.  i. 

Blossom.  —Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair,  Playing  in  the  wanton  air      ...      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree,  That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield    ...      As  \  on  Like  It,  11.  3- 

Already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fortune    ...         Pvinter  s  laie,  y.  2. 

O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from  cankers! 2  Henry  IV.  11.  2. 

For  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case  I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here  i  Henry  '^^^  »•  4- 

Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud,  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away       2  Henry  VL  hi.  i. 

To-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes;  to-morrow  blossoms      .     .     .     Henry  VI IL  111.  2. 

Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure •         Titus  Andron.  ly.  2. 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin,  Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled  .  ■  Hajnlet,  1.  5. 

Tliough  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun.  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  Otftello,  ii.  3- 
Blot.  —  It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads  .         ...     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

The  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds.  Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds  T.  G.  of  Ver.  y.  4. 

To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right /iT/w^  John,  ii.  i. 

Bound  in  with  shame,  With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  .     ■    Riduird  II.\\.  i. 

Ail  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side,  For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride  ....     iii.  ^. 

Marked  with  a  blot,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven ...  .     .      iv.  i. 

Is  there  no  plot  To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? iv.  i. 

Thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot,  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man Henry  V.  ii.  2, 

This  blot  that  they  object  against  your  house  Shall  be  wiped  out i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

Blow.  —  He  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too  well  feel  his  blows' Com.  of  Errors^  K\.  i. 

If  the  skin  were  parchment  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink !!!'** 

So  it  doth  appear  By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear i".  !• 

Well  struck  I  there  was  blow  for  blow      ...  "t-  i- 

Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass iv.  4. 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows    .         .    .         .  .    .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air v.  2. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude     As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

I  must  have  liberty  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind,  To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ...      ii.  7. 

What  happy  gale  Blows  you  to  Padua  here  ?     .  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shreru,  i.  2. 

A  good  note  ;  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of  the  law Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered  blows King  John,  ii.  i. 

Let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled.  Fall  like  amazing  thunder Richard  II.  \.  3, 

Yielded  upon  compromise  That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achieved  with  blows    .         ...      ii.  i. 

What  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder ii.  4. 

What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ?  —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good  2  Henry  TV.  v.  3. 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  .     Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows i  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

O  lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !'    I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow 2  Henry  VI.  1.  3. 

By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right 3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody .      ii.  5. 

Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you  Ml  catch  a  blow iii.  2. 

Yet  oft,  When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Fortune's  blows,  When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves  A  noble  cunning     .      iv.  1. 

More  noble  blows  than  ever  thou  wise  words .    .      iv.  2. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow Romeo  and  yuliet,\,  \, 

This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves i.  4, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ytdiits  Casar,  v.  i. 

Why,  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark  ! ,     .       v.  i. 

That  but  this  blow  Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  eud-all  here        Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world  Have  so  incensed jii.  j. 

Blow,  wind !     Come,  wrack  !     At  least  we  Ml  die  with  harness  on  oar  back v.  5. 

It  is,  as  the  air.  invulnerable,  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery Hamlet^  i,  i. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage  t  blow! ICing  Lear,  iii,  z. 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wmd  Blows  in  your  face iv.  2, 
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Blow.  —  Milk-livered  man  !    That  bear*st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs      .  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows        ....         .     .         .         .         .     .     .     iv.  6. 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  lieaven .     .  Oiliello,  iii.  3. 

Thou  hast  sworn  to  do  't;  'T  is  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known      .     .  Pericles,  iv.  i. 

Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  The  pendent  world  ....  Mens. /or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

It  is  you  Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

You  charge  me  That  I  have  blown  this  coal ;  I  do  deny  it      ...  .      ii.  4. 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Blowse.  —  Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure     .  .     .  Tilus  Attdron.'w.  2. 

Blubbering.  —  Even  so  lies  she.  Blubbering  and  weeping  .  ....      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Blue.  —  Beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?    I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow   iv.  5. 

Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue  An  indistinct  regard    ....         .      Othello,  ii.  i. 

White  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct .     .       Cymbeline,  ii.  z. 

Blunt.  — Foolish,  blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  .=. 

His  wits  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were     .  ....    Muck  Ado,  iii.  5. 

As  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not ...         ....      v.  2. 

Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise Tarn.  0/ ilt£  Shrew,  m.  2. 

Base  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so  art  thou 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  !  He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  Jul.  Ccbs.  i.  2. 

Let  grief  Convert  to  anger  ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it  .     .     .  ...  .   Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Bluntness.  —  Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Blush.  —  Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty Much  Ado,  \v.  i. 

I  should  blush,  I  know.  To  be  o'erheard.  and  taken  napping  so Lovers  L.  Lost,  \v.  i. 

Cupid  himself  would  blush  To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy      .  ...  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

With  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off  again    .  .     .  As  Yoii  Like  It,  \.  ^. 

I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  sliall  make  False  accusation  blush  .     .  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  m.  z. 

Thy  cheeks  Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses .     .  i  Hejiry  VI.\\.  ^. 

Ne'er  returneth  To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again 2  Henry  VI.  ni.  2. 

Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity! Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Ifyou  can  blush  and  cry 'guilty,' cardinal,  You'll  show  a  little  honesty    .     .     .    Henry  VIII.  \A.  2. 

If  I  blush.  It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners        ")•  ^■ 

Bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush  Modest  as  morning Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short JJ'*  2. 

Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  .'  shame 's  a  baby 111.2. 

It  is  a  part  That  I  shall  blush  in  acting Coriolanus,  n.  2. 

Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow  That  Hes  on  Dian's  lap  1         .  Timon  0/ Alliens,  iv.  3. 

Such  an  act  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty Hamlet,m.i. 

O,  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Rebellious  hell.  If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones  .  ni.  4. 
Blushed. —  I  blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices 1  Henry  I V.  n.  ^. 

And  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore         ;     •  '|-  '*■ 

I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now  I  am  brazed  to  it  .     .     .     .     King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Ofspirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion  Blushed  at  herself .  Othello,  i.  z. 

BLUSHES.-Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes.  That  banish  what  they  sue  for  Meas./or  Meas.  ».  4. 

Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here  ! Much  Ado,  ly.  i. 

A  thousand  innocent  shames  In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes    .     .     •     •     ■  •     '.^^  '• 

The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me,  '  We  blush  that  thou  shouldst  choose    Alt  s  nell,n.  3. 

Put  offyour  maiden  blushes;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart     ......     .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Blushing,  -  I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face    Much  Ado,  iv.  .. 

Blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred  And  fears  by  pale  white  shown      .     .     .     .  Love  s  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing  .•','.',       ,'  ,       '     '    d-/     jTr'-' 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face,  Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day  .     .  Richard  II  lu.  2. 

Youvirtuousass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing? 2  Henry  I  v.n.  2. 

If  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face.  And  bite  thy  tongue    . J        %r7---' ^' 

To-morrow  blossoms.  And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  h.m    .     ,     .      '^""T  I^J'^-  ',"•  ^■ 

Betray  with  blushing  The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart     .     .         .     .Tdus  Andron.  ,■,.  2. 

Blustee,- In  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath fimon  0/ Athens,  ..  i. 
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Bluster.  —  The  skies  look  grimly  And  threaten  present  blusters.     .  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3 

Boar.  —  Heard  tlie  sea  puffed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar  .  Tmn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i, 

Where  sups  he  ?    Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old  frank  ? 2  Henry  I V.  ij.  ^. 

Eight  wild-boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there         A7it.  and  Cleo.  ii.  z, 

Board.  —  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to  board  -  .  .     .  •     ■  Love  s  L.  Lost,  11.  i 

Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men  :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3, 

I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder    .     .  .     •      Tarn,  of  the  Shrevj,\.  2, 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ;  I  '11  intermingle  every  thing  he  does      Othello,  iii.  3, 

Boast. —Give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it .     ■    Much  A  do,  \\\.  ^. 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  ?  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast  As  to  be  hushed  and  nought  at  all  to  say  Richard  II.  i. 
Wherefore  look'st  thou  sad,  When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast?  .     .     Titus  Andron.  ii.  3, 

I  hate  you  ;  which  I  had  rather  You  felt  than  make't  my  boast Cymbeline,  ii.  3, 

For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swelled  boast  Of  him  that  best  could  speak         .     .  .     .       v.  5, 

Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest,  Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest     .  .  .     .       v.  5, 

Boasting. —  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting Coriolanus,\\. 

No  boasting  like  a  fool ;  This  deed  I  '11  do  before  this  purpose  cool  ....         Macbeth,  iv.  i, 

When  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour,  I  shall  promulgate      .  .  ....   Othello,  i.  2 

Boat.  —The  sea  being  smooih,  How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail  I    .     .  Troi.  a?id  Cress,  i.  3 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep  .     .  ii.  3 

Too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot,  To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat  .       i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6, 

When  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike  Showed  mastership  in  fioating       ....    Coriolanus,  iv.  i, 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream         .     .  .  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3, 

Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steered ....  .  Cymbeline,  iv.  3 

Bob.  —  Although  he  smart,  Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody Troi.  and  Cress,  W 

Bobbed.  —  I  have  bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones    .  .  i 

He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large  Of  gold  and  Jewels  that  I  bobbed  from  him    .  .     .  Othello,  i 

Bobtail,  —  Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym,  Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail     .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Bode,  —  I  wonder  what  it  bodes.  — Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life     Tarn,  of  Shreiv,  v.  2 
I  would  croak  like  a  raven  ;   I  would  bode,  I  would  bode    ....  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state  .  ...  .  .       Najnlet,  i.  j 

BoDEMENTS. — Sweet  bodements !  good!         ....  .     .  .  .  .   Macbeth,  iv.  1 

Bodged.  — With  this  we  charged  again  :  but,  out,  alas!     We  bodged  again         .        3  Henry  VI.  \.  4, 

Bodies.  —  He  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  3, 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii, 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth.  Unapt  to  toil  ?    .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v, 

Souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii,  4, 

I  will  not  vex  your  souls—  Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies  .  Richard II.  iii.  i 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by.  He"  called  them  untaught  knaves  .   i  He7iry  IV.  i.  3, 

Told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies  .     .  .     .  .      iv.  2 

Rebellion  did  divide  The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 

A  many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt  Find  native  graves     ...  .  Henry  V.  iv.  3 

Why,  had  your  bodies  No  heart  among  you? ...     Coriolanus,  i\.  s. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works         .     .  ...  ....    Hamlet  iii,  4, 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners Othello,  1.  3 

Bodiless, — This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  Is  very  cunning  in  ,     .     .  .  .     .         Hamlet,  i\\.  4. 

Bodkin.  —  Betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point         .  Winter's  Tale,  Hi.  3, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  With  a  bare  bodkin     .  .         .  Hamlet,  iii 

Body. —  And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows.  So  his  mind  cankers Tempest,  \v.  i. 

'Tis  a  passing  shame  That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am,  Should  censure  thus   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  ^, 
Whether  that  the  body  public  be  A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride        .  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  ^ 

Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body,  Disguised  cheaters Com.  of  Errors,  \.  2' 

The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments Much  Ado,  \.  \ 

Else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul  llj'  , 

I  '11  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare,  Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice    .         1     *.       v'  i 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine  Love's  L.  Lost  i   i 
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Body.  —  My  little  body  is  aweary  of  this  great  world    .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  z.. 

I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.     .  .     .     ,  iv.  i.. 

And  I  will  through  and  through  Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

*Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich   .     .  .     .  ....  Tain,  oftlie  Shrew  iv.  3. 

For  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land  .  .      v.  2. 

What 's  pity?  —  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  't  .  .  .  AlVs  Well,  i.  i. 

I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body ...  .     .     .     .      ii.  i. 

For  what  I  speak  My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth Richard  II.  i.  i. 

My  father  hath  a  power;  inquire  of  him,  And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb iii.  2. 

Gave  his  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth  And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ  .     .      iv.  i. 

When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit,  A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound    i  Henry  IV.  v.  4 

Come,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods     .     .  .  .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Holy  in  his  thoughts,  He  's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind  ....  .  i.  1. 

I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough.  Even  as  we  are    .     .  .     ,  .  i.  3. 

Begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ...  .11.4. 

Such  other  gambol  faculties  a'  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body  .       ii.  4. 

Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ;  leave  gormandizing    .  .  .     .       v.  5. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would      Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

Who  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind  Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread      .      iv.  i. 

My  body  round  engirt  with  misery,  For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent?  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

That  this  my  body  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest    .  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Do  but  answer  this  :   What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off?       ...  ....       v.  i. 

Thouhadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body,  His  soul  thou  canst  not  have  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  ^. 

Who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs  Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess?  .  Henry  VIII ,  i.  i. 

'T  is  a  sufferance  panging  As  soul  and  body 's  severing  .     .  .     .  ii  3. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave  The  clergy  ill  example  .     .  iv.  2. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members  Rebelled  against  the  belly         .  C oriolanus,  i.  i. 

Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common  Of  the  whole  body         .     .     .     .  i.  *. 

Because  I  am  the  store-house  and  the  shop  Of  the  whole  body  .  i.  1. 

And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind  A  most  inherent  baseness  .  iii.  £.. 

In  one  little  body  Thou  counterfeit' st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5. 

And  Cassius  is  A  \\Tetched  creature  and  must  bend  his  body  .     .  ....      Julius  dzsar,  i.  2. 

I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body  .     .  Macbeth.,  v.  1. 

Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body  Whereof  he  is  the  head Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve i.  4- 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body         i.  5. 

When  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind  To  suffer  with  the  body  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

When  the  mind'sfree,Thebody's  delicate .  iii.  4. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life,  A  statue  than  a  breather     .  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  3. 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting  Than  greatness  going  off  .  iv.^  13. 

Hurt  him  !   his  body's  a  passable  carcass,  if  he  be  not  hurt Cymbelifte,  i.  2. 

Some  natural  notes  about  her  body,  Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables     ....  ii.  ;;. 

Bog.  —Through  bng,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier  Mid.  N.  Dreain,  iii.  i. 

They  that  ride  so,  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs  He?try  V.  iii.  7. 

Boggle. —  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you  .    All's  Well,  v.  3. 

Boiled.  —  Let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy      .  ....    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen  andtwo-and-twenty  hunt  this  weather?  Wint.  Tale,  iii.  3. 
Boiling.  —  He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast         .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Boils.  —  How  if  he  had  boils  ?  full,  all  over,  generally  ?    .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Boils  and  plagues  Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorred!    .  .     .  Corwlamis,\.  a- 

Boisterous.  — 'T  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style,  A  style  for  challengers  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv,  3. 
Bold.  —Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful       .     .  .  .     .     Mens,  for  Meas.  m.  1. 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder     ....  .     •  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold,  Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty  Mid.  N.  Dream,\.  1. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold,  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old  ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

May  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming  ? Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 
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Bold.— The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence,  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute  2  A^i-wrj/  VI.  iv.  4- 

Richard  III.  ill-  i 
Henry  VIII.  n.  2 
Julius  C^sar,  ii.  1 
,  .  Macbeth^  ii.  2 
....  ii.  3 

.     .     .      iii.  4. 
Hamlet^  v.  2 


O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy;  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable 

Eyes»  that  so  long  liath  slept  upon  This  bold  bad  man  . 

I  tliink  we  are  loo  bold  upon  your  rest  .... 

That  which  halh  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold 

I  'U  make  so  bold  to  call,  For  't  is  my  limited  service 

A  bold  one,  thnt  dare  look  on  that  Which  might  appal  the  devil 

Making  so  bold,  My  fears  forgetting  manners  .     .  •  ... 

BoLDENED.  —  Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  distress?  ...  ^^  You  Like  It,  n.  7. 

Boldly. -Let 'skill  him  boldlv,  but  not  wrathfully Jnlius  CcEsar,  u.  1. 

Boldness.  —  In  ihe  boldness  of  mv  cunning,  I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard    .     .      Mens. /or  Meas.  iv.  2 
Why  appear  vou  with  this  ridiculous  boidness?      ....  •     ■     ■     .  Twelfth  N ight  ^n   a- 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault  V  the  boldness  of  your  speech   Winter  s  Tale,  111.  2 

Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence     ...  .  Kinsyohtt,  w,  i 

You  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sanciness  .  .     .  ■  ^  ^^^"^^ J'f-  ""  ' 

The  tidings  that  I  bring  Will  make  my  boldness  manners  ...  •       Henry  VIII.v,  . 

Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  heart '^^'^^^  ^^^  Cress.  111.  2 

Boldness  be  my  friend  !     Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! Cym3elif£e,i.  6. 

Bolster.  —Damn  them  then,  If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster!      .  .     •  Othello^  m.  3. 

Bolt.  —  I  Ml  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on  't :   'slid,  't  is  but  venturing      ....         Merry  Wives,  111.  4. 
Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell :   It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower  Mid.  N.  Dream,  n.  i, 

With  massy  staples  And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts Troi.  and  Cress.  Prol, 

'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  Cymbeline,  iv.  2 

Bombard. —Looks  like  afoul  bombard  that  would  shed  his  liquor Tempest,  n.  ^ 

Bombast.  —  As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time  ....  ...  •  Love  s  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 

Here  comes  bare-bone.     How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast!     .     .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war Othello,  \.  i 

Bond.  —  His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles,  His  love  sincere    .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7 

You  make  my  bonds  still  greater  .  .  Meas.  for  Meas. y.  \. 

I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  perceive  A  weak  bond  holds  you     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  ^ 

Three  thousand  ducats  ;   I  think  I  may  take  his  bond      .     .  .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice.,  i.  3. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there  Your  single  bond     ....  ■        i-  3 

I  '11  seal  to  such  a  bond.  And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew         .  i.  3 

I  do  expect  return  Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond •  i.  3 

Meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's  ;  Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond      ...  .     .     .  i.  3. 

Let  him  look  to  his  bond  :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer  ■  -  ■     "l  i 

I  crave  the  law,  The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  ...  ...  iv.  j 

So  says  the  bond  :  doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?     '  Nearest  his  heart ' .      iv,  i 

Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ?  —  It  is  not  so  expressed  :  but  what  of  that  ?      .  .      iv.  1 

I  cannot  find  it ;  't  is  not  in  the  bond iv.  i 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ;  The  words  expressly  are  '  a  pound  of  flesh  *  .      iv.  i 

Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh      .  ...  .  iv.  i 

Words  are  very  rascals  since  bonds  disgraced  them    .  .     .  ...  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  1 

Besides  you  know  Prosperity  's  the  very  bond  of  love Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4 

Bound  in  with  shame,  With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  .  .    Richard  II.  ii.  r 

With  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axle-tree  On  which  heaven  rides  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipped,  dissolved,  and  loosed.     .         .         ....         ...  v.  2 

I  am  thus  encountered  With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds.  .    Tivton  of  At  liens,  ii.  2 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond  Which  keeps  me  pale  .     .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  z 

I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure,  And  take  a  bond  of  fate  ....  ...  .     .     .      iv.  i 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life,  And  cancel  these  bonds     .     .         ...      Cymbeline,  v.  4 

Bondage.  — With  a  heart  as  willing  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom        Tempest.,  iii.  i 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife  Of  a  detesting  lord         ...  ...  AlVs  Well,  iii.  5. 

It  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribbons  and  gloves Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage Richard  II.  J.  3 

Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2 

Doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage,  Wears  out  his  time Othello  i.  1 
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.  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 

.  Jttlins  CiEsar^  i.  3, 

.     .     .     .      iii.  2 

Richard  JI.  ii.  t 

Tempest^  i.  i. 

.  i.  z 

Coin,  of  Errors,  iv.  4 

Much  Ado,  V.  I 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 


Bondman.  —  Bend  low  and  in  a  bondman's  key,  With  bated  breath  .     .     . 
So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears  The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity 
Who  is  here  so  base  tliat  would  be  a  bondman  ?     If  any,  speak  . 

Bond-slave.  — Thy  state  of  law  is  bond-slave  to  the  law  ... 

Bone,  —  1  '11  mck  ihee  wiih  old  cramps,  P'ill  all  thy  bones  with  aches 
Full  fathom  five  thy  lather  lies;  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made      .  .     . 

My  bones  bear  witness.  That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb,  And  sing  It  to  her  bones   . 
Smiles  on  ever>'  one,  To  show  liis  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone    . 

I  have  a  reasonable  crond  ear  in  music.     Let  's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones  Mid.  N'.  Drea. 
I  had  raiher  be  married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth  .         Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

When  virtue's  steely  bones  Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind      .  AWs  Well.,  i, 

Heaven  take  my  sou!,  and  England  keep  my  bones!  .  .     .  .         King  John,  iv.  3. 

The  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones Richard  II.  iii 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state,  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  Hen.  VIII.  iv.  2, 
A  goodly  medicine  for  my  aching  bonesi     O  world  !   woild  !   world  !         .     .    Troi.  a7id  Cress,  v. 
Hence,  rotten  thing  !  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments  .  .  Corzolanus,  iii 

Is  this  the  poultice  for  ray  aching  bones  ?  .  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  ii.  5. 

Meagre  were  his  looks,  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  tlie  bones    .     . 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  Jidius  Cfpsar.,  iii.  £ 
Let  the  earth  liide  ihee  !     Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold         .  .        Macbeth,  ii 

I  '11  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked.     Give  me  my  armour    .  .     .  v.  3 

But  tell  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death.  Have  burst  their  cerements      .      Hamlet,  i.  4 

Bonfire.  —  Thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light !     .  i  Henry  1 V.  iii.  3 

Ring,  bells,  aloud;  burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright    .  .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  y.  1 

Some  of  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Bonnet.  —  OiT  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench  .  .  ■     .  ■         Richard  II.  i.  4, 

Book.  —  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I  '11  drown  my  book    .     .  .  .     Tempest.,  y. 

On  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success  ?— Upon  some  book  I  love  I  '11  pray  for  th  ee   T-wo  Gen.  of  Ver.  i, 
I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here  Merry  Wives,  i. 

You  have  not  the  Book  of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you?   .     .  ■  ■  ■     •  }■  ^ 

Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book  .     .  -  lU-  1 

My  husband  savs  my  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book   .  .  .  .     .     .      ly.  ■, 

Thegentleman'isnotinyourbooks.  —  No;  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  my  study       .MiichAdo,\.  1 

Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently,  And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words 1.  i 

Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant  The  tenour  of  my  book  .  .        ^  .      jy.  i 

As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth    .  ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  1.  i 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  .  .1.  - 

He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book •  .      iv.  2 

Study  his  bias  leaves  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes  .  ^f-^ 

O,  who  can  give  an  oath?  where  is  a  book?    That  I  may  swear )v.  3 

The  ground,  the  books,  the  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire  iv.  3 

We  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords,  And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  ....      )v.  3 
The  books,  the  arts,  the  academes.  That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  .     .      ly-  3 

Where  I  o'eriook  Love's  stories   written  in  love's  richest  book  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  2 

We  turned  o'er  manv  books  together  :  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion    .  Mer.  of  K,f«2^^,  ly.  i 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones  .     .     .  As  1: on  Like  lt,\\.  1 
These  trees  shall  be  my  books,  And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  '11  character  .     .  i»-  ^ 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  .  .  ;  ,     A/i  *       ^'  * 

My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company  On  them  to  look  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  i^fire-w,  x.  1 

Keep  house  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends.  Visit  his  countrymen  |-  ^ 

Well  read  in  poetry  And  other  books,  good  ones.  I  warrant  ye  "  '  '  ' ,    .'     '  \  \ 

Speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book   .     .  .  .     Tivelfth  Night,  1.  3 

I  have  unclasped  To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul '.'     ',    ^,'-^'\ 

Let  me  be  unrolled  and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue!   .     ;     ■     ■     •  .  Winter  s  Tale,  .v^ 

There  thy  princely  son.  Can  in  this  book  ofbeauty  read*  Hove King  fonn,\x. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back  .  -         •  •     •  '  '"'  ^ 
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Book.  — If  ever  I  were  traitor,  My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life  .  .     .      Richard  1 1 .  i.  3 

Marked  with  a  bloi,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven .  ...  iv.  i 

I  '11  read  enough,  When  1  do  see  the  very  book  indeed  Where  all  my  sins  are  writ   ,  .     .      iv.  i 

I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath  :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst      ....  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1 

0  God!   that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate,  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times  1    ....      iii.  1 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die ......      iii.  i 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances      .     .  iv.  i 

Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken  How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God?        .  .     .     .      iv.  2 

Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false,  The  argument  you  held  was  wrong     .     .   i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4 

1  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,  To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  ...  ...       ii.  4, 

Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory,  Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown  2  Henry  VI.  i.  1, 

For  sins  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death  ....  .       ii.  3, 

Here  's  a  villain  !     Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters  in  't   .  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally    .     .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  7, 

What,  at  your  book  so  hard  ? .     .     .  z  Henry  VI.  v.  b. 

Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded  The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts  Ricfiard III.  iii.  5. 
Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 
O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou 'It  read  me  o'er  .  ....  ...  .     .      iv.  5. 

I  have  been  The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read  His  fame    .     .     .     Corzolanus^  v.  2. 

Perhaps  you  have  learned  it  without  book   .  .    Rojneo  and  Juliet,  u  2. 

This  precious  book  oi  love,  this  unbound  lover,  To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover      .     .  .  i.  3. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory,  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story.     .  i.  3. 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books       .     .  ii.  2. 

A  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic!    ....  .     .  iii.  i. 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter  So  fairly  bound? .  .  .  .  ....      iii.  2. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand,  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  bookl      ....  ....       v.  3. 

When  comes  your  book  forth  ? —  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment  .  .     Timon  of  Athens.,  i.  i. 

That  bade  the  Romans  Mark  him  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books  .     .     .       Julius  C/zsar,  i.  2. 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters  .  .  .      Macbeth,  i.  5. 

I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records,  All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past      HaTnlet,  i.  5. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain i.  5, 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  little  I  can  read         .     .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 

A  book  !     O  rare  one  !     Be  not  as  is  our  fangled  world ...  .       Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  .  .      Pericles,  i.  i. 

Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do.  He  's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shown  .     .  i.  i. 

Booked.  —  Let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds    ...  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

BooKFUL.  —  A  whole  bookful  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers  .     Much  Ado   v.  2. 

Bookish.  — Though  I  am  not  boolcish,  yet  I  can  read  ...  .     .   Winter's  Tale  'iii    3 

Boon. -A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg  .     .     .  ....        Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  a,. 

This  IS  not  a  boon  ;  'T  IS  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves      .     .     .  Othello   \\\    3 

Boot.  -  You  are  over  boots  in  love,  And  yet  you  never  swum  the  Hellespont     Tixio  Gen.  of  Ver  \    i* 

They  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots      Merry  Wives,  iv   5. 

Could  I  with  boot  change  for  an  idle  plume.  Which  the  air  beats  for  vain     .      Me  as.  for  Meas   ii   4 

A  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases Tarn,  of  the  Shre^'xi  2. 

There  lies  your  way ;  You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green 

It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate       .  

Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too!     How  'scapes  he  agues 

Wears  his  boots  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg      .     . 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot 


.    .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

2  Henry  IV.  ii,  4. 

Like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings.  Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds     \     '    Henry  V.'\    2 

It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide .     .       3  Henry  VI   iv 

I  '11  give  you  boot,  I  '11  give  you  three  for  one *     Troi  and  Cress   iv   X 

For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  (he  tyrant's  grasp,  And  the  rich  East  to  boot  Macbeth   iv    \ 

Thebounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven  To  boot,  and  boot!  King  Lear  \^   t 

With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours  Have  more  than  merited  .  ]     ]     ,  '   v\ 

Give  him  no  breath,  but  now  Make  boot  of  his  distraction  ...  .     '.    Ani  and  Cleo  iv    i 

Boot-hose.  —  A  linen  stock  on  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew  iii'  2* 
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.  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii, 

Pericles^  v. 

.     .    3  Henry  VI.  i. 

.    I  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Corioiamts,  iv. 

.     Hamlet,  iv, 

ense     Cymbeline,  iii. 

Merry  Wives,  i. 

Much  Ado,  \. 


Love's L.  Lost, 


Bootless.  —  And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes    ,     .         .     . 

And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn    .     .  .     .  .     . 

But  bootless  is  your  sight :  he  will  not  speak  To  any  

Booty.  —  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  booty 

Bore.  —  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  th  us  I  bore  my  point 

Whereon  you  stood,  confined  Into  an  auger's  bore     ..... 

Yet  are  they  much  loo  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter  ... 

Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing,  To  the  smothering  of  the 
Born.  —  Yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  born  .     . 

Being,  as  thou  sayest  thou  art,  born  under  Saturn  .  .     . 

I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter      .  ...  .     . 

Out  of  question,  you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour    ...  

There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born      .     .  .... 

I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms 

For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born,  Not  by  might  mastered  . 

You  were  born  to  do  me  shame  ...  .  .     . 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born  ;  Therefore  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn         iv. 

Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  born?  .  .     .  Mid.N.  Dream,  ii. 

What  stuff 't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born,  I  am  to  learn  .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

For  I  am  he  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate  .     .  .     ,  .     .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  ii. 

You  were  born  under  a  charitable  star.  —  Under  Mars,  I  .  .  .     .  AlVs  H'ell,  i. 

I  was  well  born,  Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses     .     .  ....      iii. 

1  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  born  .  .     .  .  ...     Twelfth  Night,  i. 

Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em  .       ii. 

They  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  man   PVi7iter's  Tale,  i. 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to 's     .     .     .     ,  .  ....  .  i. 

'T  is  safer  to  Avoid  what 's  grown  than  question  how  't  is  born  .  .  i. 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age,  Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool        .     .  ...  .       ii. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  born    ,  ...  ....       v. 

See  you  these  clothes?  say  you  see  them  not,  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  born 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born  .  .     . 

We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command   .  ..... 

Since  thou,  created  to  be  awed  by  man.  Wast  born  to  bear     .  .     . 

I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  born  ,  .... 

I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot    .  .  .     .     .     . 

X  was  bom  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  bead 

I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son.  Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon   . 

I  think  this  word  '  sallet '  was  born  to  do  me  good 

More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  born  to 

I  'II  plague  ye  for  that  word.  —  Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men 

Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born  

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  born  To  signify  thou  camest  to  bite  the  world 

And  the  women  cried,  'O,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth  ! ' 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  born.  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content 

Help,  help  !  my  lady  's  dead  !     O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  !   . 

We  are  bom  to  do  benefits      .  

0  joy,  e'en  made  away  ere  *t  can  be  born  !    .  ...  ■     • 
Let  me  behold  thy  face.     Surely,  this  man  Was  born  of  woman      . 

1  was  bom  free  as  Csesar  ;  so  were  you  :  We  both  have  fed  as  well      • 
Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth       . 
Fear  not,  Macbeth  :  no  man  that 's  born  of  woman  Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee 
What 's  he  That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?     Such  a  one  Am  I  to  fear,  or  none 
Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn,  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  wc 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  bom     .     .     . 

Though  I  am  native  here  And  to  the  manner  born •     ■ 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right . 


.    ICing  John,  iii. 

iii. 

Richard  II.  i. 

.      .        V. 

I  Henry  IV.  iii. 

.      .      .        V. 

2  Henry  I V.  i. 

I    Henry  VI.  iv. 

2  Henry  VI.  Iv.  : 

3  Henry  VI.  iii. 


.       Henry  VIII.  ii. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv, 

.      Timon  of  Athens,  i. 


Jnlitts  Caesar,  i. 
Macbeth,  iv. 


1  born 


,  Hamlet,  1.  4. 
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Born.  —  Better  thou  Hadst  not  been  bom  than  not  to  have  pleased  me  better    .         King  Lear,  i.  i. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come  To  this  great  stage  of  fools ■     Yf-    • 

Thou  hadst  been  belter  have  been  born  a  dog  Than  answer  my  waked  wrath    .  .     Othello,  111.  3. 

Who  's  born  that  day  When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony,  Shall  die  a  beggar      .     A  nt.  and  Cleo.  \.  5. 

Every  time  Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  't      .     .     .  •  •  ■       \''  ^■ 

Let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray  you,  be  better  acquainted  .  -  •  Cymbeli7te,\-  4. 

Not  born  where 't  grows,  But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies .  -  •  •     •  ;     •    .       '"" '^^ 

You,  born  in  these  latter  times,  When  wit 's  more  ripe  ...  .  ■     •       Fericles,  i.  Gower. 

Borne.  —  He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age    .  ...       Much  Ado,  \.  ^. 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug  Mer.  of  P'enice,\,  z. 

I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne,  and  have  been  fubbed  off,  and  fiibbed  off         2  Henry  IV.  11.  i. 

I  have  too  long  borne  Your  blunt  upbraidings  and  your  bitter  scoffs     .     .  -     ■  Richard  ///•  i-  3- 

These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne  .     ■     ■  Titus  Andron.  ni.  i. 

This  Duncan  Haih  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  So  clear  in  his  great  office     Macbeth,  \.  7. 

Only,  I  siy,  Things  have  been  strangely  borne ■  ^!|-  °' 

So  that,  I  say,  He  has  borne  all  things  well     .  J||-  ^* 

That  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me  .  Hamlet,  111.  i. 

He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times •     -  ^.  i. 

Borrow.  —  Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum,  And  live Com.  of  Errors,  \.  i. 

Borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows   Two  Geii.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Borrows  money  in  God's  name,  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid     .      Much  Ado,  y.  i. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess     .     .     .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow  Upon  advantage  .     .  ....  .     .     .  1.  3. 

Of  your  royal  presence  I  Ml  adventure  The  borrow  of  a  week  ....  Winter's  Tale,  \.  z. 

So  shall  inferior  eyes,  That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great     .  A'/«^  John,  v.  i. 

T  dare  swear  yon  borrow  not  that  face  Of  seeming  sorrow  .  .  .  .   2  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

Borrowed.  —  Pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  .     .  ....  .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2, 

I  would  have  him  help  to  waste  His  borrowed  purse       .  .  ...  ii.  5- 

Youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begged  or  borrowed    .     .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed        ...  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Why  do  you  dress  me  In  borrowed  robes? Macbeth,  \.  -t,. 

As  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure  .  Cyndieline,  \\.  1. 

Borrower.  —  I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night  For  a  dark  hour  or  twain       .  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap,  '  I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir  '     .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ;  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend    .  Hamlet,  \.  3. 

Borrowing.  — Shut  his  bosom  Against  our  borrowing  prayers  ....  AIPs  Well,  iii.  1. 

Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable  ....         2  Henry  IV.  \.  £.. 

Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend.  And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Bosom.  —  I  feel  not  This  deity  in  my  bosom Tempest,  ii.  i. 

My  bosom,  as  a  bed,  Shall  lodge  thee  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly  healed  Two  Ge?i.  of  Verona,  i.  z. 

Shall  be  delivered  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love       ...  ...  .      iii.  i. 

Go  to  your  bosom  ;   Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Your  desert  speaks  loud  ;  and  I  should  wrong  it.  To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosnm  .     .       v.  i. 

In  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart  And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  .     .     .       Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Upon  faint  priinrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie.  Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet   .     .     .  i.  i. 

One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ;   One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth  ii.  2. 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ;  So  then  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth ii.  2. 

Nature  shows  art,  That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart .       ii.  2. 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint  .     .  ,  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Would  in  so  just  a  business  shut  his  bosom  Against  our  borrowing  prayers        .     .  AWs  Well,  iii.  i. 

Fare  ye  well  at  once  :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness  .  .     .  ...   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  i. 

A  cypress,  not  a  bosom,  Hideth  my  heart  iii,  ,. 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth.  And  that  no  woman  has iii.  i. 

That  is  entertainment  My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brnws Winter's  Tale,  i.  z. 

Thy  voluntary  oath  Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished  .     .         .     .  King  John,  iii.  3. 
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BosoM.-Despite  of  brooded  watchful  day,  I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  King  yohn,  i.i   , 
1  here  IS  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  That  all  ray  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust  .  v  7 

When  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower.  Guard  it,  I  pray  thee  ...  .  Richard  II   iii '  2' 

Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  Ihe  bosom  of  the  earth  iii   , 

bweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom  Of  good  old  Abraham  ]      .  iv    . 

There  's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine  '     '     \  Henry  IV.  iii'  •■' 

Taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds  Even  in  ihe  bosom  of  our  adversaries  .  '    v  f 

Whose  bosom  burns  With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries  .  .,  ;/,„,„  >i,-  :'  ,' 


There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me 


'  injuries  .  .  .  ^  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 


IV.    I. 


Your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms,  As  dogs  upon  their  masters      .  .  Henry  V  ii' 

He  s  in  Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom     ...  ii    , 

I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile,  And  then  I  would  no  other  company   '  '  '      iv'  ,' 

Gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery .     .  .  '     '  iv    . 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  2  Henry  VI  iv    , 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part  Hot  coals  of  veneeance  v   2 

All  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house  fn  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  Richard  III.  i  .! 
io  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom  .     .  |    2 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom         iv  3 

Letusbelead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard,  And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin'l    '  '  w.  i. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom :  Advance  our  standards  .  .     .       v.  3 

Bo.som  up  my  counsel.  You '11  find  it  wholesome  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

This  respite  shook  The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  entered  me.  Yea,  wilh  a  splitting  power  .     .       ii!  4 

Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  .  Trci.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom  :  My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse,  iii,  ^. 
Friends  now  fast  sworn.  Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart  ....  Caric/nmis,  iv.  4. 
More  inconstant  than  the  wind  who  wooes  Even  now  ihe  frozen  bosom  oftlie  north  Romeo&' Juliet,  i.  4. 
One,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom  :   the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist .  .       ii.  4. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne  .  .     .       v.  i. 

As  you  see.  Have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone  Jnlins  Ccesar.,  i.  3. 

By  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake  The  secrets  of  my  heart'        .  .  ii.  i. 

I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know  Wherefore  they  do  it  .     .  .  .  v.  1. 

Still  keep  My  bosom  franchised  and  allegiance  clear.  ...  .  Macbeth.,  ii.  i. 

I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms.  Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off  iii.  i. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there  Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty  .  iv.  3. 

I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body  ...  v.  i. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  (hat  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  .  .     .       v.  3. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge  .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

0  wretched  state  !  O  bosom  black  as  death  !  O  limed  soul ....  .  iii.  3. 
Shall  to  my  bosom  Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  relieved  .  .  .  Ki^ig  Lear,  i.  i. 
Use  well  our  father  :  To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him  .  .  i.  i. 
Our  good  old  friend.  Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom  .     .               ...               -                    .     .       ii.  1. 

1  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time  To  speak  your  bosom  freely  .  Othello,  iii.  1. 
Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught.  For  't  is  of  aspics'  tongues  .  .  .  .  iii.  3. 
The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom  Takes  off  my  manhood  ....                 Cymbeli7te,\.  2. 

Botch.  —  Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation  With  patches,  colours  .     .  .     .  Heitry  V.  ii.  2. 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts      .  -  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Botched.  —  How  many  fruitless  pranks  This  ruffian  hath  botched  up     .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  i. 

'T  is  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botched  !   If  not.  I  would  it  were  .     .  Timan  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

Botcher.  —  I  know  him  :   a'  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in  Paris  .  Airs  ITell,  iv.  3. 

Deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuffa  botcher's  cushion  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Botches.  —  Leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work      .  .  .  l\Iacbeth,  111.  1. 

Bots.  —  Stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the  hots  .  Tam.  0/ the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

That  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots  ■     .  .     .  -  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  1, 

Bottle.  —  Hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me  .     .  .  .     .       Much  Ado,  1.  i. 

Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hav:  good  hay.  sweet  hay  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iy.  i. 

As  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

This  bottle  makes  an  angel.  —  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 
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.  Meas./or  Meas.  1. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  ». 

.     .     .     iv.  I, 

.     .     .     iv.  2. 

Afer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 


Bottle.— And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again  zHenrylV.i.  2. 

A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  !     1  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle     .          .     .  Ot/ielio,  \\.  3- 

Bottom.  —If  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  1  should  down A/'^rry  IVives,  in.  5. 

Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none,  You  mustprovide  to  bottom  it  on  me  T-woGen.of  Veroiia^  111.  2, 

It  concerns  me  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place  .     .  .  ■     • 

Bless  thee,  Bottom  !  bless  thee  !  thou  art  translated  ... 

It  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom     .... 

O,  sweet  bully  Bottom  !     Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted  ...  .  ■  ... 

My  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal 

Now  I  see  The  bottom  of  your  purpose ^^^  '^  IVeU^ux.  7. 

Into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground  .         i  Heriry  IV.  1.  3- 

Therein  should  we  read  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope        .  .     •  •  .     .      iv.  r. 

Much  too  shallow  To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-limes 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come  ;  1  Ml  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom ;..     ^*  ^' 

And  creeping  wind.  Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  sea      ...      Henry  V.  iii.  Pro). 

We  then  should  see  the  bottom  Of  all  our  fortunes    .  .  ...  -2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels,  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  .     .     -  Richard  ///■  i-  4- 

The  tent  that  searches  To  the  bottom  of  the  worst  ....  Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  2. 

Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps,  Keeps  place  with  thought 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ?  

But  there's  no  bottom,  none.  In  my  voluptuousness 

0  melancholy  !    Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?     .  .     . 

1  Ml  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story,  And  never  interrupt  you 
Bottomless.— Rather,  bottomless,  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out  As  You  Like  Itf'w.  i. 
Bough.  —  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  houjs  of  lime      ii.  7. 

Superfluous  branches  We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  . 

As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough    .  .  ... 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree  Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit      .     .  .     . 

Bought.  —  It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so  bought  and  sold  . 

Youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begged  or  borrowed    .  ... 

A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear        ...  .... 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people  .  .... 

Bounce.  —  He  speaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce 
Bound.  — Thou  drivest  me  past  the  boimds  Of  maiden's  patience 

There'snothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky  Coni.ofErr.\\.\. 

1  '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound  :  All  books  of  love  .  ...  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2, 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey  .  .... 

Be  clamorous  and  leap  all  civil  bounds  Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds         .  .  .  .     . 

Imagination  of  some  great  exploit  Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound,  Of  all  our  fortunes   .     .  ...  .  .     .      iv.  i, 

Borrow  Cupid's  wings,  And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4, 

So  bound,  I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe  ...  .  .     .  i.  4, 

Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty iv.  2, 

Though  1  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to    Othello^  iii.  3, 


Tittis  Andron.  iii.  i. 

.   Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Cynibeline,  iv.  2. 

.      .      Pericles,  v.  1. 


Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

.  He?iry  V.  iii.  2. 

.     .     Cymbelitie,  iii.  3. 

Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

.  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

I  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

.      Macbeth^  i.  7. 

.     .    King  John,  ii.  x. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 


Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

King  yohn^  iii.  i. 

.    I  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 


Boundless.  —  Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  Of  mercy  . 

The  desire  is  boundless  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit  .  .     . 

Bounties,  —  Pared  my  present  iiavings,  to  bestow  My  bounties  upon  you 
Bountiful.  —  Marry,  that 's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questions  .     . 

Wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India   .  .... 

Bounty.  —  Prouder  of  the  work.  Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you  . 

Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  ynnr  bounty  till  I  come  again         .     . 

Let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon  , 

Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  vears.  Stands  for  my  bounty 

As  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you,  My  heart  dropped  love   .     .     . 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty    ...  .... 


.     .   King  yohn,\v.  3. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  ^. 

AlVs  Well,  ii.  z. 

I  Henry  IV,  iii.  1. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

Twelfth  Night,  v.  r. 

■     •     ■     .  .       v,  r. 

Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

.     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  g. 
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Bounty.  —  My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea,  My  love  as  deep  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii. 

'T  IS  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind  .  ...  ...  ....     Tinwn  of  AtJiens,  i. 

O,  he  's  the  very  soul  of  bounty  !        .         ■,    .  .     .  i. 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  past  my  heart;  Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given     ....       ii. 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men  ....  .     .  .     .  .     .      iv. 

The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty     .  Hamlet,  ii. 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven  To  boot,  and  boot  ! .  King  Lear,  iv. 

For  his  bounty,  There  was  no  winter  in't  ....  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 

BouRDEAUX.  — There's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 
Bourn.  — The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  No  traveller  returns  .     .     .  Hamlet,  iii. 

Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines  Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts    Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me .  .  .  .     .  King  Lear,  iii. 

From  the  dread  summit  of  tliis  chalky  bourn     .  ....  ...  .      iv. 

I  'II  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beloved .  A7tt.  a7td  Cleo.  i. 

To  take  your  imagination,  From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region  .  Pericles,  iv. 

Bow.  — The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow  New-bent  in  heaven  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow  .  .  .  .     .       ii. 

From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharmed    .     .  .  .  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  i. 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft ...  Ki}ig  Lear^,  i. 

Bowels.  — The  cannons  have  iheir  bowels  full  of  wrath   ....  ...  Kingjohuy  ii. 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust v. 

This  villanous  salt-petre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth    1  Henry  IV.  i. 

God  keep  lead  out  of  me!     I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels     .     .  .  .     .       v. 

Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down  Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep  .      Richard  III.  iii. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment     .  .     .  v. 

And  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou       .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels,  More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear.     .  ii. 

Bower.  —  Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower  .     .  ....         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Love-thoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers  .  Tivelfth  Night,  i. 

Bowl.  — Thus  the  bowl  should  run,  And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias.     .    Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  iv. 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks,  And  save  me  so  much  talking  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i. 

Sometimes,  Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw        Coriolafius,  v. 

Bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven,  As  low  as  to  the  fiends  !     .     .  .     .     Hatnlet,  ii. 

Fill  our  bowls  once  more  ;  Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell Ant.  atid  Cleo.  m.  13. 


Bowler.  —  A  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler 
Bow-string.  —  He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string 

Enough  ;  hold  or  cut  bow-strings  ....  ... 

Bow-wow.  —  Hark,  hark  !     Bow-wow.     The  watch-dogs  bark  :   Bow-wow 
Box.  —  He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman 

Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thusi 
Boxes.  —  About  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes 
Boy.  —  My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys    . 

My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care      .  

By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with  unruly  boys 

'T  was  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you  '11  beat  the  post . 

Scambling,  out-facing,  fasliion-monging  boys,  That  lie  and  cog  and  flout 

His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy :  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men 

The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that 's  flat     ,     . 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy 

He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook  .  

As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear.  So  the  boy  Love  is  perjured 

She  as  her  attendant  hath  A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king     . 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeHng  boy.  To  be  my  henchman  .     . 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop 

Your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be 

Cupid  himself  would  blush  To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy 

So  are  you,  sweet,  Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy 


Love''s  L.  Lost,  v. 

.     .    Much  Ado,  iii. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

.     .      Tempest,  i. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  v. 

.  Com.  of  Errors,  i. 


Much  Ado,  ii. 


Love''s  L.  Lost,  i.  z, 


.Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 


,  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 


ii.  6, 
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Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
.      .  .  V, 

As  Vmt  Like  11,  iii. 


Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2, 

.  Tivelfih  Night,  v.  i 

Winter^ s  Tale,  i.  * 

iii.  2 

,     .   I  Henry  IV.  v.  4 

2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2, 

.     ,     .  A"/;/^  y(3/f«,  iii, 

Richard  III.  ii.  4 


Boy.  — Speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice     . 

A  kind  ofboy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy,  No  higher  than  thyself  . 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour      .     . 

'T  is  but  a  peevish  boy  ;  yet  he  talks  well ;  But  what  care  I  for  words  ? 

Tush,  tush  !   fear  boys  with  bugs  .     .  .... 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy,  With  hey,  ho      .     .     . 

But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day,  And  to  be  boy  eternal     .     . 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine  . 

Nay,  you  shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you     .     - 

There  's  never  none  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof  .     . 

We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies     .  .... 

At  thy  birth,  dear  boy,  Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  g: 

A  parlous  boy  :  go  lo,  you  are  too  shrewd  .     .     ■ 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools  And  unrespective  boys  .  \^-  ^ 

I  have  ventured.  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders  .  .     .     Henry  VIII.  in.  2 

With  no  less  confidence  Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies  ....  .    Coriolamts,  iv.  6, 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods,  They  kill  us  for  their  sport     ....   King  Lear,  iv.  i 

Boys,  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge,  Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure  A  nt.&'Cleo.x.  4. 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids,  With  divers-coloured  fans 

Young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men  ;  the  odds  is  gone      .     . 

You  laugh  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams  ;   Is  't  not  your  trick  ? 

Lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys  .     .  

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st  In  these  two  princely  boys!  .     .  iv. 

Brabble.  —  This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all  .  .  Titiis  Afidron.  ii, 

Desperate  of  shame  and  state,  In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him  .  Tweifih  Night,  v. 

Brabbler.  —  We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent  With  such  a  brabbler    .  A'ijig  John,  v, 

He  will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hound  .     .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  v, 

Bracelets.  —  With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits,  Knacks,  trifles  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \ 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery  .     .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3, 

Brag. —What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint?   .  ...  Com.  of  Errors,  m.  2. 

As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag  What  I  have  done  being  young  .     .  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  *  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame'  .  .  .      As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  2 

For  his  love  dares  yet  do  more  Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will      Tzvelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Pardon  me  this  brag;   His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 

Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine? .     .      Titus  A 7tdro7i.  \.  i 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of        .  Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Braggardism.  — What  braggardism  is  this? .  Two  Geji.  of  Verona,  ii.  4 

Braggart.  —  You  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades  ....  .      Much  Ado,  v.  i 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see  How  much  I  was  a  braggart  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  ^ 

For  it  will  come  to  pass  That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass  .     .  ...    AW s  Well,  iv.  3, 

O  braggart  vile  and  damned  furious  wight ! Henry  V.  ii.  i, 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes,  And  braggart  with  my  tongue !  .     .     .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 


Cymbeline,  iv.  2 


You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart,  We  '11  teach  you  . 
Bragging.  —  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars  ? 

She  first  loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies  . 
Brain.  —  My  old  brain  Is  troubled :  Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity 

I  Ml  have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog 

Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and  dried  it,  that  it  wants  matter? 

They  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets  .     .  .     . 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  ? 

Here's  a  paper  written  in  his  hand,  A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain 

If  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him    .  .  v.  4, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  .     .  ,  Love''s  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain  ....  ...  .  .  iv.  3 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes.  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain 

Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain  ...  .  .     . 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree  Mer.  of  Venice, 


King  Lear,  ii.  2, 
Mid.  N  Dream,  iii.  2, 
.      .  Otliello,  ii.  1 

.     .         Tempest,  iv.  ■ 
.    Merry  Wives,  iii.  5, 
\.  5. 
Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3, 
Much  A  db,  ii 
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Brain.  --  Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains,  Such  shaping  fantasies    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v 
In  his  brain,  Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage      .  As  Voii  Like  iL  ii. 


.    AlVs  Well,  iv.  ; 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  ; 


I  Henry  VI.  i. 
2  Henry  VI.  iii. 
Henry  VIII.  iii. 


-jj^  ,  '  -'■  ..  voya^- 

Women  s  gentle  brain  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention 
I  know  his  brains  aie  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls     , 

Till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top  

That  's  as  much  to  say  as  1  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain    .     .  i 

An  ordinary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone \     \     .     .  \  \  { 

As  if  thy  eldest  son  should  be  a  fool;  whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains!    \     .  .     .  .        \. 

1 '11  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see  his  brains        .  .     .  .  .'    .*  *  '      iv 

Is  quite  beyond  my  arm,  out  of  the  blank  And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof     *.    mnter^'s  Tale,  ii'. 
Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen  and  two-and-tweniy  hunt  this  weather?       .  iii. 

Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain ...  iv 

His  pure  brain,  Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house  .     !  .     "     Khig  John   v 

My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul,  My  soul  the  father        Richard  IL  v. 

Were  I  now  by  this  rascal,  I  couid  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan  .     .    '  x  Henry  IV.  ii! 

The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing       2  Henry  IV.  \. 
It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain  .  .  .   i. 

And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains  .     .  ... 

My  brain    more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider,  Weaves  tedious  snares  . 

Some  strange  commotion  Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  .     . 

Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this?     No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains? .     . 

I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain  ;  Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  lo  some  shape   Troi.  and  Cress. 

Were  his  brain  as  barren  As  banks  of  Libya 

Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an  assinego  may  tutor  thee 

I  have  bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones  .  .  .     .  .     . 

Hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning   ...  .     .     .  i 

With  too  much  blood  and  too  little  brain,  these  two  may  run  mad 
One  that  loves  quails  ;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax 
More  of  your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain  .... 

But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger  To  better  vantage 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams,  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain  .     , 

Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstufTed  brain  Doth  couch  his  limbs 

Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies,  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  Julins  Ceesar,  ii, 

Give  me  your  favour  :  my  dull  brain  was  wrought  With  tilings  forgotten  .  .      Macbeth,  i. 

Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums,  And  dashed  the  brains  out   .     . 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,  Shall  be  a  fume  .  

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation,  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain 

The  times  have  been.  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die  .     .     . 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation.  Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain   . 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain  . 

This  brain  of  mine  Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As  it  hath  used  to  do  .     .  .       ii. 

O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains  ...  ....  ii. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  :  This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  Is  very  cunning  in  .  iii. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it .  v. 

Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains,  They  had  begun  the  play  .     .  ...       v. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ?  .  King  Lear,  i. 

If  a  man's  brains  were  in's  heels,  were  't  not  in  danger  of  kibes  ?  .  .  i. 

I  Ml  look  no  more  ;  Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight  Topple  down  headlong      .     .      iv. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all  ;  but  my  Muse  labours  And  thus  she  is  delivered  .  .       Othello,  ii. 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking .     .  .  .     .     .       ii. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  ii. 

As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain  Some  horrible  conceit         .     .      iii. 

It  's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain,  And  it  grows  fouler  .     .         Ant,  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Yet  ha'  we  A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can  Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth  .  .      iv. 

As  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her  brain  go  not  together  Cymbeline,\. 

A  woman  that  Bears  all  down  with  her  brain    .  ...  •  ■         ii- 


Coriola7ius,  ii. 

iii. 

Romeo  and  Jrdiet,  i. 


Hamlet,  i. 
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Brain.  —  Not  Hercules  Could  have  knocked  out  bis  brains,  for  he  had  none 
'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes 
'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not  .  . 
Purse  and  brain  both  empty  ;  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being 'too  light     .     . 

Erainish.  —  In  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills  The  unseen  good  old  man    . 

Brain-pan.  —  But  for  a  sallet,  ray  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill 

Brain-sick.  —  What  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men  !    .     .     . 
Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 


Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 


.     Hamlet,  iv. 
2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i< 
I  Henry  VI.  iv.  . 
TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  : 


Brainsicklv.  —  You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  So  brainsickly  of  things      Macbeth^  \\.  z.. 
Brake.  —  Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  n.  i. 

Tliroughbog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier  .  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  m.  ... 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we  '11  shroud  ourselves 3  Henry  VI.  111.  1.. 

'T  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  that  viKue  must  go  through  .   Henry  ^^^^■}-  2. 

Brambles.  ~  Hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles.  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  iij-  ■^. 

Bran.  —  Vou  shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water  .     .  •  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace  ....  .  •  Cymbeluie,  iv.  £. 

Branch.  —A  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order        Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root  Is  cracked         .     .  •     ■     Richard  I L  \.  z. 

Branches.  —  The  Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of  learning     .  .     -  Mer.  0/  Vefiice,  ii.  z. 

Seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root .  ...     Richard IL  1.  z.. 

Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course,  Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  cut      i.  z. 

Superfluous  branches  We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  .  .     •  ...      m.  4. 

Like  to  a  withered  vine  That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  ....  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Why  grow  the  branches  now  the  root  is  withered  ? Richard  III.  \\.  2. 

My  legs  like  loaden  branches  bow  to  the  earth,  Willing  to  leave  their  burthen       Henry  VIII.  iv.  ^. 

It  argues  an  act:  and  an  act  hath  three  branches  ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform      Hamlet,  v.  i. 

This  fierce  abridgement  Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches    .     .  .  .       Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Brand.  —The  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha,  these  petty  brands  That  calumny  doth  use    IViuter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven.  And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes     .     Kijig  Lear,  v.  3. 
Brandish. — And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  z  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky  .  .  .     .  .     .    i  Henry  VI.  \.  1. 

Brass.  —  With  characters  of  brass,  A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time    Meas.for  Meas,  v.  i. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out?  .  .  .  .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belong Tohouse  or  housekeeping  Tarn,  of  tJie  Shreiv,  ii.  i. 

Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchment  bears  not  one  ....  IVinter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable  .  .        Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Upon  the  which,  I  trust,  Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work  .  HeJiry  V.  iv. 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat,  Offer'st  me  brass  ?  .  .  .     .      iv. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues  We  write  in  water 
Brat.  —  I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat  . 

On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency  But  brats  and  beggary 
Brave.— That 's  a  brave  man  ;  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  word; 

All  is  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides  .  ,  ....  ,  .  iii. 

Brave  not  me  ;   I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv. 

There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace .  .    Kin^  John,  v 

Bravelv.  —  For  to  serve  bravely  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets  !  Cymbeline,  ii. 

Bravery.  —  Tliat  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost    .     .  .     .As  Von  Like  It   ii. 

With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery  .  .  Tarn.  oftJie  Shrew,  iv. 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  Into  a  towering  passion         ....  Hamlet,  v. 

Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come  To  start  my  quiet     .     .  .     .  ,     .   Othello   \. 

The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands  As  Neptune's  park  .  .  Cymbeline,  iii. 

Bravest.  — When  The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek  .  AlVs  Well  ii. 

Bravest  at  the  last.  She  levelled  at  our  purposes Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Brawl.  —Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls  ...  .      Com.  of  Errors,  v. 

With  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport Jifi^_  //_  Dream   \\. 

Whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  .      As  You  Like  It  ii! 


Henry  VIII.  iv. 

Com.  of  Errors,  iv. 

Cymbeline,  ii. 

As  You  Like  It,  iii. 
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Brawl. — He  is  a  devil  in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 
I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl   ....  .     .  Richard  III.  1.  3. 

I  can  discover  all  The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  i 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl .      Othello.,  ii.  3, 

Brazen.— The  midnightbell  Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,  Sound  on  King  John.,  iii.  3, 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned,  Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree  r  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 
Why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon,  And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war     .     .     Hamlet.,  \.  i 

Breach.  —  You  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse  Your  breach  of  promise  .  .  Coin,  of  Errors.,  iv.  i 
As  honour  without  breach  of  honour  may  Make  tender  of  ...  .  .  Love' s  L.  Lost.,  ii.  1 
Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach  Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault  .  King  John.,  iv.  .: 
Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more       ...                     .  Henry  V.  iii.  i 

A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop!  ...  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 
It  should  be  put  To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach  .  ...  ,  Richard  III.  ii.  -^ 
His  gashed  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature  For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  .  .  .  Macbeth.,  ii.  3, 
It  is  a  custom  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance     .  Hamlet^  i.  4. 

0  you  kind  gods,  Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature !  ...        King  Lear.,  iv 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach     ...  .  .  Othello,  i.  3 

There  's  fall'n  between  him  and  my  lord  An  unkind  breach         .     .     .      iv.  i, 

Stick  to  your  journal  course  :   the  breach  of  custom  Is  breach  of  all      .  .     .     Cymheline,  iv.  2, 

Bread. —  I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  there  's  the  humour  of  it     Merry  Wives,  ii.  i 

A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals,  That  work  for  bread     .     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream.,  iii.  2, 

His  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread      ...  As  You  Like  It,  iii 

Sighed  my  breath  in  foreign  clouds,  Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment  .  Richard  II.  iii 

1  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  Taste  grief,  need  friends  .  .  .  .  .  hi 
One  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  I  .  .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  .  ...  Henry  V.  iv.  r, 
I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge  ...  .  Coriolanns,  I.  i, 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ;  With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown  .  ,  .  Hamlet^  iii.  3 
I '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart,  Ere  I  taste  bread     .     .                          .     .               .  King  Lear, y.z 

Breadth.  —  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth    .  Merry  Wives.,  \v,  z 

If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance  .  AWs  Well,  iii.  ^ 

That  blood  which  owed  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle,  Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  .  .  King  John^  iv.  i. 
It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself ;  And  it  is  as  broad  as  it  hath  breadth         .  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7, 

Break  —Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep      ...  .        Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more  money  than  I  '11  speak  of         .  .  .    Merry  Wives,  m.  2 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day,  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn      .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  i, 

Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick  away •  ■     ■  'v.  i 

I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours  That  stands  on  tncks    .     .     .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  x.  2. 

A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir,  and  words  are  but  wmd      .  m    h  Ad    *'■    ' 

He  '11  but  break  a  comparison  or  two  on  me \    '      .y  '     ^"'^^'^^^'  11'  ' 

If  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling     .     .         .  n.  3 

Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day        .  •  •  ^If  "^^  f  r"' "i   ! 

An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall  seem  to  signify    .     .  ■  Mer.  of  Venice,  ^^  4. 

Such  it  is  As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day    .  ■     •     ■.  '  .     ^r      r'-;'r/'-'^ 

I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine  own  wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it  .     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  n. 

And  ifyou  break  the  ice  and  do  this  feat ^ ''"''' V      'I'lT-'x 

No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made i^uig  jron?t^  ii. 

Is  not  that  the  morning  which  breaks  yonder?.  ■     •  fiP',  w  iw 

0  break,  my  heart !  poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once!   •     •     •     •      ^  •     ^f^''  ""f^^tt     ' 

1  love  and  honour  him,  But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger     .         1  tmon  of  Alliens,  ... 

Here  lies  the  east:  doth  not  the  day  break  here? Julius  L^sar,  n^ 

All  this!  ay,  more;  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break  .     ...  »t*;;wj'T 

What  beast  was 't,  then,  That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me? Macbeth,x. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  And  break  it  to  our  hope     ■     •     •     ■  '     ■       .       ' 

You  think  what  now  you  speak;  But  what  we  do  determme  oft  we  break    .     .     .         Hamlet,  x^^^ 

That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without  Why  the  man  dies   .    .         .  -  _      •     •         ■  4. 

Plate  sin  with  gold,  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks King  Lear,  \y.x>. 
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Breaker.  —  He  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs •   \  Henry  I    .\'  ■2. 

I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law  :  But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large    ...     1  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Breakfast. —'T  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,  Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast      .     .     .     Tempest^  w.  i, 
That  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast ....  •  '^-^^  ^^«-  ^/  i^erou'^,  m.  i, 

Go,  make  ready  breakfast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants  .  i  Heiiry  ^  ^•^^};  3 

I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friends    .  ....  •  Henry      .11.  i 

That 's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  Up  of  a  lion      ...  ■     ■     -      ^}\-  7 

And  then  to  breakfast  with  What  appetite  you  have Hefiry  VII J.  m.  2, 

You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies  than  a  dinner  of  friends  .  .  .  Timon  0/  Atkem,\.  ^, 
Eight  wild-boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there  AnL  ajid  Cieo.  u.  2 
Is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country  under  the  cope .  .  •     •         Pericles^  iv.  6. 

Breaking.  —  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I  '11  break  your  knave's  pate  .     .      Com.  0/ Errors,  iii. 

So  much  I  hate  a  brtaking  cause  to  be  Of  heavenly  oaths Love's  L.  Lost,  \ 

Like  a  broken  Jin.b  united,  Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking 2  Henry  J  V.  iv. 

The  breaking  of  so  i^reat  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack    ....  Ani.andCleo.y. 

Break-promise.— The  most  pathetical  break-promise  and  the  most  hollow  lover  As  Vort  Like  It,  iy 

Break-vow.  —That  daily  break  vow,  he  that  wins  of  all,  Of  kings,  of  beggars  I<"^g  yokn,\\.  i 

Breast. —  Such  men  Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts.     .     .  ....  Tewpest,\\\.  % 

If  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith   and  my  heart  of  steel Com.  of  Errors,  \\\.  1 

Do  thy  best  To  pluck  ihls  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast     .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  il.  ^.. 

With  b'oody  blameful  blade  He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast v. 

That  stirs  good  thoughts  In  any  breast  of  strong  authority.     .     .  .  King  John,  ii. 

That  close  aspect  of  his  Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast.     .  .  .      iv. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast  .     .  Richard  II.  i. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience  Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts       .     .  .  i. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  6ght :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast  ....  .  i, 

1  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast,  To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you    .  .     .     .      iv. 

I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast,  Such  fierce  alarums  .     .  .1  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

My  sigbin.!^  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell  ...  .     .  .     •  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

His  heart 's  his  mouth  ,   What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent  .     .     .    Corioianns,  iii.  7 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast  Which  thou  wilt  propagate      .     .   Romeo  and  Jnliet,  i.  1 
This  breast  of  mine  hath  buried  Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations     .       Jidius  Ccesar,  i.  -z 
The  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open  The  breast  of  heaven         .     .  .     .  .     .     .  i.  3, 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts,  And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers   .      Macbeth,  i.  5, 
Is  it  a  fee-grief  Due  to  some  single  breast  ?  .     .  .  .     .     .      iv.  3, 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure,  But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions  Keep  leets  .  Oihello,  iii.  3. 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast,  And  he  retires v.  2, 

Breast  plate.  —  What  stronger  breast  plate  than  a  heart  untainted!    .  .     .      z  Henry  VI.  jii.  2. 

Breath.  — Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words  Are  natural  breath        .     ■     .         Tempest,  v. 

A  breath  thou  art,  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences Meas. /or  Meas.  \n. 

Shall  we  thus  permit  A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall  On  him  ?       .  ...       v. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven  and  words  from  breath   ...  ...  v. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife Com.  0/ Errorsy'm.  2. 

Fie,  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath .     .      iv 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near  her    .     Much  Ado,  ii, 

Rather  than  she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness  .         ii 

The  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy  That  honour       .         ...        Love's  L.  Lost,  i 

Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is iv.  3. 

If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves  In  the  converse  of  breath  ....  .  v. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath  That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  W. 
I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase!  The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace  ,  ...  ii. 
Why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so?    Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe  .     .  .     .     iii. 

Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath  .  .         .     .         .  .     .     jiJ. 

Most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath iv.  2, 

In  a  bondman's  key.  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness    ....  Mer.  of  Venice, 

Besides  commends  and  courteous  breath,  Gifts  of  rich  value 

Here  are  severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  breath ,: 
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Breath.  —  Made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven      .     .     .All's  IVell,  iv.  3. 
I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move,  And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  tile  air     Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  i. 
A  contagious  breath. — Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i' faith     .         .  .     .  Twel/tk  Nighty  \\.  i. 

What  fine  chisel  Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  .  .     .  ,     .         ly inter's  Tale,  v.  i. 

This  same  ih.tt  deafs  our  ears  With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath      .  King  John,  ii.  1. 

Melted  by  the  windy  breath  Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse  .  ...  ii.  1. 

For  thy  word  Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  .  .  ....  iii.  1. 

The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words  Wasdeep-sworn  faith  .     .  .     .  iii.  i 

Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will,  In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath    .     .     .  iii.  4. 

Entertain  an  hour.  One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest iii.  4. 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spiiit  out.  And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head  .     .     iv.  1. 
That  sweet  breath  Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  c'.ay     .     .  .     .  .     .      iv.  3. 

It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up  Upon  your  stubborn  usage     ...  v.  i. 

Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars      .  .  .     .  .  v.  2. 

And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right  With  holy  breath  ...  .     .  .  .       v.  2. 

Which  in  our  country's  cradle  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Not  sick,  although  1  have  to  do  with  death.  But  lusty,  young,  and  cbeerly  drawing  breath  .  .  i.  3. 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  .  .     .  ...  .  i.  3. 

Such  is  the  breath  of  kings .  .     .         .         i.  3- 

But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath .  ....  .     .  1.  3. 

Vex  not  yourself,  nor  stiive  not  with  your  breath  ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  .     .  .  ii.  i. 

'T  is  breath  thou  lack' St,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  lose  .     ...  ...  .  .  .       ii.  i. 

And  sighed  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds.  Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment  iii.  .. 

Breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose  Tlie  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord  ...  .  iii.  2. 

Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath  ...  .  •     ■  ...  n|-  2. 

AUowins  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene,  To  raonarchize,  be  feared  and  Itill  with  looks        .     .  iii.  i- 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites    .     .  •     •  •  '"■  '• 

Would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads.  And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day  i  Hen.  IV.  v.  2. 
I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath  ;  and  so  was  he  .     .  .     .  '     '     '      X'  '*' 

He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short-winded .  •     .2  Henry  IV.  \\.  2. 

The  block  of  death.  Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath |v.  ^. 

By  his  gales  of  breath  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not •  iv.  5. 

A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence  .  Henry  F.  ii.  4. 
Hold  hard  the  breath  and  bend  up  every  spirit  To  his  full  height t".  '• 

0  hard  condition,  Twin-born  with  greatness,  subject  to  the  breath  Of  every  fool  .  .  .  .  iv.  j. 
Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath.  That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 
Canst  thou  quake,  and  change  thy  colour.  Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word?  Richard  III.  m.  5. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  my  lord,  Before  I  positively  speak iv.  2. 

His  curses  and  his  blessings  Touch  me  alike,  they're  breath  I  not  believe  in  .  .  Henry  VIII.  11.  -^. 
But  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake.  An  after-dinner's  breath  .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress.  .1.  3. 

She  fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.  •  "|-  =■ 

An  operation  more  divine  Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to  ...     .  .  i"-  3- 

Since  she  could  speak.  She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath    .     .         .         .  iv.  i. 

Stran^'lesour  dear  vows  Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath ;v.  4. 

Gives°he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty.  Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath  iv.  5- 

They  say  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths Conolanus, ^.  i. 

What  I  think  I  utter,  and  spend  my  malice  in  my  breath •  ,";  '■ 

Whose  breath  I  hate  As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens V''  '' 

1  love  the  maid  I  married;  never  man  Sighed  truer  breath  ....  .  ,'„'■.,":  ^' 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath,  May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  Rovieoandjuuet,  11.  2. 

Then  sweeten  with  thy  breath  This  neighbour  air      . .IV  ^■ 

AUthisuttered  With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bowed  .     •     •     •     •         ■     •  I'l'  ' 

Unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans,  Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes  .     .     .  ni.  3- 

Death,  that  hath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breath,  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  v.  3. 

And,  lips,  O  you  The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss! v.  3. 

My  short  date  of  breath  fs  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale  ■     ■     •  ■  ■     •  '    /.    '^  '       ''  f 

Threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath         .   JulmsCasar,  1.  2. 
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Breath.  —Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath,  How  quickly  were  it  gone  !   Timon  ofAthens^  ii.  ^ 

When  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise,  The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made    ii.  2 

And  what  seemed  corporal  melted  As  breath  into  the  wind    ...  Macbeth,  i.  3 

Almost  dead  fnr  breath,  had  scarcely  more  Than  would  make  up  his  message i-  5 

The  heaven's  breath  Smells  wooingly  here  .     .  .         }•  ^ 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives  .  .  _"■  ^ 

Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  lime  and  mortal  custom  iv.  i, 

Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath,  Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny    .     .       v.  3, 

Nor  windy  suspiraiion  of  forced  breath,  No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye     ....  Hamlet^\.  2. 

Words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed  As  made  the  things  more  rich ...      111.  i. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music    .     .  .  .     .      111.  ■^^ 

]f  words  be  made  of  breath,  And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe  .     .  .  .      ii'-  4- 

Why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ?    .     .     .  ...  ...       v.  2. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath;  And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw   .     .       v.  2. 

He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath  .  .  .     .  v.  2. 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain.  To  tell  my  story :     *     '       \'  ^' 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable King  Lear,  \.  \. 

Then 'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer;  you  gave  me  nothing  for 't    .     .  .     .  .  i.  4. 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone,  Why,  then  she  lives  ...  ...       v.  3. 

They  met  so  near  with  their  lips  that  their  breaths  embraced  together ...  ...  Othello^  ii.  i. 

Thou  'rt  full  of  love  and  honesty,  And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them  breath  .     .      iii.  3. 

Ah,  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade  Justice  to  break  her  sword  .  ....       v.  2. 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath,  And  sinks  most  lamentably      .     .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  10. 

Give  him  no  breath,  but  now  Make  boot  of  his  distraction ...  iv.  r. 

In  their  thick  breaths,  Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded  .  ....  .       v.  ^. 

Whose  breath  rides  on  the  posting  winds  and  doth  belie  All  comers  of  the  world        Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander.  Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath  .  .     .  iv,  2. 

He  came  in  thunder :  his  celestial  breath  Was  sulphurous  to  smell v.  4. 

Death  remembered  should  be  like  a  mirror,  Who  tells  us  life  'shut  breath,  to  trust  it  error  Pericles^  i.  i. 

And  left  me  breath  Nothing  to  think  on  but  ensuing  death  ...  .     .  ...       ii.  1. 

Breathe.  —  I  have  seen  a  medicine  That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone  .     .     .     AWs  Well,  ii.  1. 

I  think  thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee      .  .     .     .     .       ii.  3. 

For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain  .     .     .  Richard  II.  ii.  r. 

If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live,  I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness         .  .     .     .      iv.  1. 

And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils  To  be  commenced  .    "i  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground  But  I  will  beard  him  .  .  .  .     .  .      iv.  i. 

Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air,  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

As  runners  with  a  race,  I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe    .  .  .  .3  Henry  VI.  ii   3, 

His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth  .  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

He  's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe      .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 

But  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly  That  they  may  see.m  the  taints  of  liberty    .     .     .  Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

I  have  no  life  to  breathe  What  thou  hast  said  to  me  ...     .  ...  iii,  4. 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes         ....  .  .  King  Lear,  \.  %. 

Breathed.  —  I  have  not  breathed  almost  since  I  did  see  it Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

A  man  so  breathed,  that  certain  he  would  fight ;  yea,  From  morn  till  night  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 

Beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried  :  when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man  .  ...       v.  2. 

Three  times  they  breathed  and  three  times  did  they  drink  ...  .  .1  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

The  plainest  harmless  creature  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  Christian         .      Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

Breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips  That  I  revived     ...  .  Rnmeo  andynliet,  v.  \. 

Breathed,  as  it  were,  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness   .     .  .     .     Timon  0/ Athens,  i,  ., 

Thisday  I  breathed  first:  timeiscomeround,  And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  7?i/mj  C^jrtr,  v,  3 . 
Breather.— No  particular  scandal  once  can  touch  But  it  confounds  the  breather  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4, 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults  A  s  You  Like  It,  iii.  2, 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life,  A  statue  than  a  breather  .  ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  3. 
Breathing, —You  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing i\  fuck  Ado   ii    i' 

No  sighs  but  of  my  breathing;  no  tears  but  of  my  shedding    .  ...      Mer.  of  Venice   iii.  1. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words,  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy  ...  y,  i 
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Breathing.  —  A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick  For  breathing  and  exploit 

Breathing  to  Ins  breathless  excellence  The  incense  of  a  vow 

To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point  Of  mortal  breathing  . 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up 

The  sun  begins  to  set ;  How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds,  The  better  to  beguile 

'T  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me 

I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose 

Like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north,  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing  . 

'T  is  her  breathing  that  Perfumes  the  chamber  thus 

Bred.  —  He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,  Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ?      .     ' 

Happier  than  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  . 

Being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together 

Yet  am  I  inland  bred,  and  know  some  nurture  .     . 

A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name 

I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost  In  qualities  of  the  best .     . 

One  bred  of  alms  and  fostered  with  cold  dishes,  With  scraps  . 
Breeches.  —  An  old  jerkin,  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned    .     . 

I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs,  Because—    Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them 

Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches 

Tall  stockings,  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer.  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  .... 
Breeching.  —  I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools         .     . 
Breed.  —  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! Two  Gen.  of  Verona,' v.  4. 


.      AlPs  lFeil/1.2. 

.  Ki7ig  Johft^  iv.  3. 

.  Richard  II,  iv.  i. 

.  Richard  III.  \.  i. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  8. 

Hamlet,  i.  3. 

.     .       V.  2. 

A?it.  and  Cleo.  \.  3, 

.  Cyvibeiine,  i.  3. 

il.  2. 

Lovers  L.  Lost.,  iv.  2. 

Aler.  0/  Venice.,  iii.  ^. 

.     .     .     .  iii.  2. 

-  As  Yoii  Like  It.,  i.  i. 

ii.  7. 

2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Timon  0/ Athe?is,  i.  1. 

Cymbeiijiey  ii.  3. 

*n.  of  the  Shre^v,  iii.  2. 

Kin^  John,  iii.  i. 

2  Henry  VI.  \.  3, 

.     .  Henry  VIII.  \.  3. 

.     .  .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

Tain,  of  the  Shreiv.,  iii. 
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She  speaks,  and  'tis  Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it 

Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wondered  at  ?  

When  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?   .  .     . 

Let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool   .     .     . 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance  Or  breed  upon  our  absence 

O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you  Than  I  have  named  !      .     .     .     . 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  Richard  II.  ii. 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth,  Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 

Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt ... 

And  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories 

It  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention  with  him 

The  earth  's  a  thief,  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 

Age,  thou  art  shamed  !     Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome  Should  breed  thy  fellow  .     . 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed,  The  air  is  delicate 

By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed,  And  does  blaspheme  his  breed 

Unnatural  deeds  Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  .  

Tf  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion 

Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right  breed  .     .  .     . 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ?    . 

I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall.  That  I  may  speak    . 

O  noble  strain  I   O  worthiness  of  nature  !   breed  of  greatness ! 
Breed-bate.  —  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale  nor  no  breed-bate  .     . 

Breeder.  —  Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good     .         .... 


Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

.  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  z. 

JMer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

As  Yo7i  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

IVivter^s  Tale,  i.  1. 

King  fohn. 


,  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Henry  V.  \.  i. 

Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Julins  Cersar,  i.  2. 

V.  3. 

.      Macbeth,  i.  6. 

.      iv.  3. 


Haj7dei,  ii.  ^ 

.     .  iii.  J 

King  Lear,  i.  2 


Cyml>eli?ie,  iv.  2. 

.     .      Merry  IVives.,  i.  4. 

T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 


See  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow!                 .     .          .          ....  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  :  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners? .     .     .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

BREEDtNG.  — May  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred  As  You  Like  It,  :ii.  z, 

I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of  your  breeding     .     .  •    .    AWs  Well,  ii.  ^. 

The  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  qnd  breeding      .  T-welfth  Night,  iii,  4. 

So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding  That  changeth  thus  his  manners .  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth  .          .      iv.  4. 

The  affection  of  nobleness  which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding.              ,  ....      v.  2. 
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Breeding.— It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breeding  than  thine      .     . 

Let  us  swear  That  you  are  worth  your  breeding 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  'em  ? 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breaihes    ....  .     .  ... 

Such  accommodation  and  besort  As  levels  with  her  breeding  . 

'T  is  my  breeding  That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy    ...  .     . 

Much  is  breeding,  Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life  .... 
Brevity. — I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity     .     ,  .     . 

He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short-winded      .... 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  And  tediousness  the  Hmbs  and  outward  flourishes 
Brewers.  —  When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water      .     .     . 
Brewing. — Another  storm  brewing;   I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest,  For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags 
Briareus.  —  He  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use     .     . 
Bribes  —  Shall  we  now  Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes 
Brick.  —  He  h.ith  a  garden  circummured  with  bricks       .     .     . 

And  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it 

Bricklayer.  —  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer 

Ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  Became  a  bricklayer 
Bride.  —  If  I  must  die,  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride 

The  devil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride 
Bride-bed.  —  I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid 
Bridegroom.  —  Neat,  and  trimly  dressed,  Fresh  as  a  bridegroom 

I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  bridegrooin.     What !    I  will  be  jovial 
Bridge.  — What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood?     . 

To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges  .     . 

Bridle. — He  is  the  bridle  of  your  will.  —  There 's  none  but  asses  will 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness 


2  Henry  IV.  ii.  z. 

Henry  K.  ii 

Hamlet^  \ 

King  Z>ear^  \ 

Othello,  i.  3 


A  ut.  arid  Cleo.  \. 
2  Henry  It',  ii. 


Hajnlet,  ii.  2 
King  Lear,  iii.  2 
.     .  Tempest^  ii.  2, 

,   Mer.  0/  Venice,,  ii.  5 
Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  2, 
Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3, 
Meas,  /or  Meas.  iv. 
2  Henry  VI.  iv. 


Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i 

Kifig  yokn,  iii.  i 

Hamlet.,  v.  1 

I  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

King  Lear,  iv.  6 

Much  Ado ^  i.  1 

.     .     .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  4, 

be  bridled  so  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  1 

.     .     .  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  4 

.     .  .       Meas. /or  Meas.  ii.  2, 


Brief,  —  But  man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority 

I  have  possessed  h  m  my  most  stay  Can  be  but  brief  .  .     .     .      iv.  i 

Short  as  any  dream  ;   Brief  as  the  h'ghtning  in  the  collied  night Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1, 

Tedious  and  brief !     That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow     .     .  .     .  .     .  v.  i, 

Some  ten  words  long,  Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play      .  ...  ....       v.  1 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  ! ,     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii   2 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect Tarn.  0/ ilie  Shrew,  \.  i, 

'T  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it   .         .     .         AlVs  Well,  ii.  3, 
Whose  ceremony  Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief     .  .     .  .     .     .       ii.  3, 

She  told  me,  In  a  sweet  verbal  brief    .  .... 

Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense-less 

The  hand  of  time  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume 

I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop  Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears 

Bear  this  sealed  brief  With  winged  haste  .    .         ..... 

Are  you  so  brief  ?  —  0,  sir,  it  is  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious    .     .  .     . 

We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field      .     .  .... 

Out,  out,  brief  candle !     Life 's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player  .     .     .     . 

But  soft  1  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air:    Brief  let  me  be      .  ... 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time  ... 

'T  is  brief,  my  lord.  — As  woman's  love  .  i;j    2 

Briefness.— I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made  The  speediness  of  your  return  Cymbelzne,  ii,  4, 

Brier,— Most  lily-white  of  hue.  Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier  Mid.  N.  Dream,\<i  \. 

Briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch  ;  Some  sleeves,  some  hats  '^ji'  ^ 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers,  I  can  no  further  crawl   .  ....  iii,  2 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world!  —They  are  but  burrs,  cousin  ,  As  You  Like  It.,  i.  3, 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns,  And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp  .     .  AW s  Well,  iv.  4, 

Bright.— Thou  wilt  show  more  brightand  seem  more  virtuous  When  sheis  gone  As  Yon  Like  It  i.  3 
'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star  And  think  to  wed  it  A  IPs  Well  i.  i, 

.  I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  And  no  man  see  me  more       Henry  VIII.  iii!  ji. 


....      V.  3. 

T-wel/th  Night,  iii.  4. 

King  John,  ii. 

iv. 

I  He7try  IV.  iv,  4. 

Richard  III.  \.  4, 

-     .      iv.  3, 

Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Hamlet^  i.  5, 
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Bright. — Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks;  Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night  Macbeth,  iii. 

Avigels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell    .  .  .  .....      iv. 

Brightest.  — Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud  ...  .2  Henry  VI.  ii. 

Brim.  — Make  the-coniing  hour  o'erflow  with  joy,  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim     .    AW s  Well,  ii. 

He  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim  With  principalities  .     .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  \ 

Brimstone.  — To  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver  Twelfth  Night.,  iii. 

Brinded.  — Thrice  the  brinded  cat  haih  mewed       ...  .         Macbeth,  iv. 

Brine.  — Get  from  her  tears.    'T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in    All  'j  Well.,  i. 

Thou  shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine  .  .  .         A7d.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Brine-pit.  —  And  made  a  brine-ptt  with  our  bitter  tears  .  Tiius  Andron.  iii. 

Bring  a  corollary,  Rather  than  want  a  spirit  .     .  .    Tempest,  iv. 

Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed  .  As  You  Like  It.,  n 

Bring  me  to  the  test,  And  1  the  matter  will  re-word  .  .  .     .  Hamlet,  iii. 

Bringer.  —  The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  Hath  but  a  losing  office  .    2  Henry  IV.  i. 

If  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy,  ft  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 
Bringings-forth.  — Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  brmgings-forth  .      Meas./or  Meas.  iii. 
Bringing  up.  —  Liberal  To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up  . 
Brisk.  —  Recollected  terms  Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times 

He  made  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet 

Cheerly,  boys;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all  .  . 
Bristle.  —  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter 
Britain  is  A  world  by  itself  ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay  For  wearing  our  own  noses 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?     Day,  night,  Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?   . 

r  the  world's  volume  Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  't  .     -  ... 

In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest :  prithee,  think  There 's  livers  out  of  Britain 
British.  — Fie,  foh,  and  fum,  f  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man  . 
Briton.  —  So  merry  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  called  The  Briton  reveller 
Broad.  — The  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire   . 

It  is  as  broad  as  it  hath  breadth  :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is  . 
Broiling.  —  God  save  you,  sir!     Where  have  you  been  broiling? 
Broils.  — That  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon  Who  broils  in  loud  applause 

These  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  the  question  here  .     .     - 
Broker.  —  That  sly  devil,  That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith  . 

They  say,  *  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker'  . 

You  shall  give  me  leave  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf. 

Do  not  believe  his  vows  ;  for  they  are  brokers      .     .  ... 

Brooch.  —  I  know  him  well;   He  is  the  brooch  indeed  And  gem  of  all  the  nation 
Brood.  —  Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  .     . 

Doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood 

There  's  something  in  his  soul,  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood      . 
Brook.  —Think  of  that, -hissing  hot,-think  of  that.  Master  Brook  . 

Unfrequented  woods,  I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns 

Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind       .     -     . 

In  dale,  forest,  or  mead,  Bv  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook,  Into  the  main  of  waters      .     . 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  m  stones 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  ^^"^^^^j^^      ^^ 

I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities  ...  ■     •  .     .  i      e     y        . 

I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life  Than  those  proud  titles  . 

This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay   .     .  ■  ■     • 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep     . 

Be  not  too  rough  in  terms ;  For  he  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language 

You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow  .     . 

In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse 


Tam.  o/ihe  Shrew,  I. 

.  Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

1  Henry  I V.  i. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Twjlfth  Night,  i. 

Cyjnbeline,  Iii. 


King  Lear,  iii. 

Cymbelljie,  :. 

.      .All's  Well,  iv. 

.    A  fit.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

,       Henry  VIII.  Iv. 

Troi.  a7id  Cress,  i. 

King  Lear,  v. 

Kijig  John,  ii. 

2  Henry  VI.  i. 

3  Hefiry  VI.  iv. 

Hamlet,  I. 


2  Hefiry  IV.  iii.  i 

.     .  3  Hefiry  VI.  ii.  .. 

Hamlet,  iii.  1 

Merry  Wives,  iii.  ; 

Two  Gefi.  of  Verona,  v.  t 

Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  j 

Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  ] 

.   As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  1 


2  Hefiry  VI 


3  Henry  VI.  iv. 
Richard  III.  i. 
Wilit"he%old  brook,  Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste  .^     _    -  Timon  of  Ailufts,\. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook,  That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  ^1-^---,^-;^^'  " 
Brooked.  -  The  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle     .     .     -  Tam.  of  the  6hrew,  .. 
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Broom.  —  I  am  sent  with  broom  before,  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door  .  Mid.  N.^  Dream,  w.  i. 
Broom-groves,  whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bacllelor  loves  .  .  •  '  ■'  \r  ^'"'^"■'"'  '■ 
Broom-staff.  —At  length  they  came  to  the  broom-staff  to  me;  I  defied  'em  still  Henry  V^IU.  v.  4. 
Broth. —My  wind  coohng  my  broth  Would  blow  me  to  an  ague Mer.  0/ Venice,  \.  i. 

He  cut  our  roots  In  characters.  And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  bad  been  sick  .  Cymbeline,  iv.  ^. 
Brother.— Then  tell  me  If  this  might  be  a  brother  .     .     .  -leitipast,  \.  1.. 

Here  lies  your  brother,  No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon         .  "■  '• 

Whom  to  call  brother  Would  even  infect  my  mouth  ...  .  '     '     '  J  <      y-  ^- 

I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case.  If  he  should  scorn  me  so     .     .     .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  i. 

We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother;  And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand  .     .     .     .       v.  i. 

Who  is  his  companion  now  ?     He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother   .     .  Much  Ado,\.  1. 

But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love iv-  1. 

You  are  ray  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  ux  As  Y.L.It,  1.  i. 

Tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us 1.  i. 

He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is  All  s  Well,  iv.  3. 

I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house,  And  all  the  brothers  too  .     .  .    Twelfth  Night,  11.  4. 

I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words  Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad    A  mg  John,  11.  i. 

The  worst  that  they  can  say  of  me  is  that  I  am  a  second  brother      .     .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  11.  2. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers     .  ...  ....  .  Henry  V .  iv.  3. 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother 3  He?iry  VI.  v.  6. 

My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father  Than  I  to  Hercules  .  .  .     .       Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this,  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers  .      in.  4. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  IMake  up  my  sum     ...       v.  i. 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house,  And  hurt  my  brother       .  ...  v.  2. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines  Lag  of  a  brother    ...  .      I^^ng  Lear,  i.  2. 

Brotherhood. —Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur?      .  .     Richard II.  i.  2. 

Brotherly. — I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him  .     .  .  .  ■     .     .  As  Yon  Like  It,'\.  i. 

Brought  up.  — 1  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name      .     .       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Young  and  beauteous.  Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman  .     .  .     Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  2. 

Brow. — Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

But  speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack  ?  .  Mitch  Ado,  i.  i. 

But,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows    ...  ...  .      iii.  5. 

With  a  velvet  brow.  With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Never  paint  me  now  :  Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow     .  .     .  .      iv.  1. 

What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow  ?      .  .  .      iv.  3. 

O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  decked      ...  .  .      iv.  3. 

Though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny  Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love v.  2. 

The  lover,  all  as  frantic,  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

In  religion,  What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it  ?   .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i.. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  An  age  of  poverty  .     .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  1. 

'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair.  Your  bugle  eyeballs  .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

As  I  guess  By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action  .  .  .  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  3. 

Unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow,  And  dart  not  scornful  glances  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  1.  2. 

To  sit  and  draw  His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls AlVs  Well,  i.  i. 

My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow.  —  And  so  had  mine  .     .  .    Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

O,  that  is  entertainment  My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows   .  .  Winter's  Tale,  i.  i. 

You  look  As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction .     .     .  i.  z. 

Black  brows,  they  say,  Become  some  women  best  ....  ....  .     .       li.  i. 

Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow!     And  quartered  in  her  heart!     .  King  John,  \\.  1. 

When  your  head  did  but  ache,  I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows iv.  i. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me?    Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ?   .     .      iv.  2. 

With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes     ...  .  .     .  .  .  .      iv.  2 

Here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night.  To  find  you  out  .  .  v   6 

Face  to  face.  And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear     ...  .  Richard  II.  \.  j, 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of'discontent.  Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears  iv.  1. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf.  Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume      .        2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 
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Brow.  —  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  o£  words  that  come 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

As  he  whose  brow  with  liomely  biggen  bound  Snores  out  the  watch  of  night iv.  5. 

Knit  his  brows,  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion  .     .  .     .         .      v.  3. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths .   Richard  III.  '\.  i. 

Things  now,  That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow .      Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

He  was  not  born  to  shame:   Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit         .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  -r. 

In  tattered  weeds,  with  overwlielming  brows.  Culling  of  simples      .  .  .  ...  v.  1. 

Look  you,  Cassius,  The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow  ...  .      yidius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

Shamest  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night,  When  evils  are  most  free?    .     .  ii.  1. 

All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee.  All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows    ...  ii.  .. 

Thy  hair.  Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first  Macbeth^'w.  i. 

Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace.  Yet  grace  must  still  look  so   .  .     .      iv.  3. 

What,  man!   ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ;  Give  sorrow  words     .  .  .     .  .      iv.  3. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  ;  Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  Hamlet^  v!\  4. 

Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning  Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering      .   King  Lear^  iv.  2. 
Brown.  —  He's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger  Mens,  for  Meas.  iv,  3. 

Though  grey  Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  8. 

Brownist.  —  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician Twelfth  Night,  iii.  j.. 

Bruise. — With  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days,  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  .     .      Mtcch  Ado,  \.  ■- 

Dart  thy  skill  at  me  ;  Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout       .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  ^. 

Telling  me  the  sovereign's!  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

To  us  all  That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before  .     .  2  Henry  IV.'tv.  i. 

But  that  we  thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full  ripe    .     .  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Bruised.— A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity,  We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry  Com.  of  Err.  n.  i. 
Bruising.  —  Do  you  think  That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you  ?          .  Corialamis,  ii.  3. 

Bruit. —  The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends  2,  Hetiry  VI.  iv.  j. 

One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck,  As  common  bruit  doth  put  it  .  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  i. 

Bruited.  —  I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited     .  .  •  ■  ^""'^  ^^,    "'  3- 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited  •  "^i   /j     -■'  '' 

Brushes  his  hat  o' mornings;  what  should  that  bode?  •  •     ■MuchAdo,m.2. 

Brute.  -  Et  tu,  Brute  !     Then  fall,  Ca:sar  ! ^''"^  Cjes^'''  "I'  '■ 

Brutus.  —The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars.  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings       1.  ^, 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cssar     ....  .     .  ■  •  .     .  1.  2. 

There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brooked  The  eternal  devil  .  .         ■  .     .  1..  i 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager  Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome  .     • 

I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand  Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour  .     . 

Mark  Antony  shall  love  not  Casar  dead  So  well  as  Brutus  living 

The  noble  Brutus  Hath  told  you  Czsar  was  ambitious  .  

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  :   So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men    .     ... 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke,  But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ;   But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man -^-    - 

In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words       .  

Think  not,  thou  noble  Roman,  That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome  •     '     '     '     '       "'  '' 

I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ;  Brutus,  my  country's  friend  ;  know  me  for  Brutus.  .     .       ..  4- 

Brutus  only  overcame  himself,  And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death  .  •     •       v.  5. 

Bubble.  -  Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  .  As  \  -".Like    t      .    . 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow,  Like  bubbles  m  a  late-disturbed  stream  ,  "''•-/ \^-  '  '    ' 

Theearthhathbubbles,  as  the  water  has.  And  these  are  of  them    .     .  .  „f  "f  k  ii  '  6^ 

BUBUKLES.-Hisfaceisallbubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs.     .  .■•      ""'lli:'}..- 

Buck.  -  It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold  Com.  "/ f''""'    "•    ' 

I  assure  ve.  it  was  a  buck  oi  the  nrst  head    .     .  ....  ... 

Buck  ba^keW  -  This  't  is  to  have  linen  and  buck-baskets  !     .     .  ^^l^^Zn  "v   \ 

Buckets  —To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells     .  ....  ■  gJ       1  .,• 

Buckle.  -And  buckle  in  a  waste  most  fathomless  With  spans  and  inches  .     .      Trot.  -ndCres-  n.    . 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause  Within  the  belt  of  rule  .....  ' //^'^'p  ^  ^• 

Buckram.  -Two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits   .  .     .  i  Henry  y  r.  ii.  4- 
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BucKR  AM.-Four  rogues  hi  buckram  let  drive  at  me  -  What,  four  ?  thou  saidst  but  two  i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

0  monstrous!      eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  of  two!     .  ■  •  •  ■         r  1^  ' 
Bud.  -  In  the  sweetest  bud  the  eating  canker  dwells  ■  .          .     .                        ^'"-^  <^^«-  ^/  ^^^rofia,  1.  i. 

The  most  forward  bud  Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow  ....  n/r    i,  m^     ' 

You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb,  As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown  .    michAdo,  iv.  .. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds  Is,  as  in  mockery,  set     ...     .     Mid.  ^'f^'^f'^^'  1!"  '* 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .     .     .  T-wei/th  ^^^^^h  "■  4- 

Make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind  By  bud  of  nobler  race  n'mters  TaU,  iv.  4. 

Now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud  And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek      A  i7ig  Jokn,\M.  4. 

Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds    .     .  -2  Henry  Iy.\.  3. 

Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud,  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away       2  Henry ^I.  111.  i. 

As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm,  Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  1. 

Even  such  delight  Among  fresh  female  buds     .  ■  .     .     .     ■  i.    '     ". '    ^' 

Budding.  —  Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh  and  sweet  .  -     Tarn,  of  the  Skre^,  iv.  5. 

Budge  not,  says  my  conscience.     Conscience,  say  1,  you  counsel  well  -  .  M^^-  ^f  ^ejtice,  n.  2. 

1  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy  :  let  him  come,  and  kindly  ...  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shre^v,  Indue,  u 
But  afoot  he  will  not  budge  a  foot.  —Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  \\.  4. 
Let  them  gaze  ;  I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I Romeo  and  Jtiltet,  ui.  1. 

BuDGER.  —  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave,  And  the  gods  doom  him  after  !  Coriolayms^  \.  8. 
Buffets.  —  Not  a  word  of  his  But  buffets  better  than  a  fist King  John,  u.  t. 

O,  I  could  divide  myself  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim  milk    .  i  Henry  IV.  11.  3. 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it  With  lusty  sinews  .  .       fulius  Casar,^  1.  2. 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world  Have  so  incensed  .  .     .  .  Macbeth,  11.  i. 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  -    Hamlet,  iii.  z. 

Bug. —Tush,  tush!   fear  boys  with  bugs Ta7n.oftheShrew,\.2. 

Spare  your  threats :  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  nie  with  I  seek  .     .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  £. 

Build.  —  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  ?         .     .     .  .      Mtich  Ado,  i.  3. 

When  we  mean  to  build,  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model  .     .  2  He7iry  IV.  i.  3. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little,  For  't  is  a  bond  in  men  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than  either  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter?  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

And  even  from  this  instant  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion  than  ever  before  .  .      Othello,  iv.  2. 

Building.  —  Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings       .     .  ....       Com.  of  Errors,  i.  £. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury   2  Heitry  VI.  1.  3. 

The  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love  Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

I  have  lived  To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes  And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Stole  thence  The  life  of  the  building!  —  What  is  't  you  say?  the  life  ? .  .    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck  Upon  my  hateful  life  !     .  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Bulk.  —  My  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  bis  bulk  Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

Bull.  —  In  lime  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke     .  .  .  Much  Ado,  \.  1. 

I  think  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull      .  .     .  ...  .  ...  v.  4. 

Crook-kneed  and  dewlapped  like  Thessalian  bulls      ....  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Wanton  as  youthful  goats,*wild  as  young  bulls  ...  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Bull-beeves.  — They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fat  bull-beeves  .  r  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Bullet.  —  Quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  .      .  2  Henry IV.  iv.  3. 

Bullocks.  —  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ?    .  ...      iii.  2. 

Bulwark.  —That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure  And  confident .  King  John,  ii.  i. 

Bunch.  —  If  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish  .  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Bunghole.  — Trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bunghole  .  Hamlet,  v,  i. 
Bunting.  —  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true:   I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting      .     .  .    AlVs  Well,  ii.  5. 

Burden  — I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden  :  thou  bringest  me  out  of  tune  As  Voi/  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

One  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning  .  ,  .      iii.  -£, 

Knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury  ,  .     ,  ...  iii.  .a. 

'Tis  a  burden  Which  I  am  proud  to  bear  .  ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Burglary.  —  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.     Yea,  by  mass,  that  it  is  Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

Burgomasters.  — With  nobility  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters  and  great  oneyers     i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 
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Burial.  —  Hang  mournful  epitaphs  and  do  all  rites  That  appertain  unto  a  burial    .     Much  Ado,  iv 

Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ?  .      Hamlet^  v.  i 

Buried.  —  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards  .  ...  Much  Ado,  lii.  ^ 

She  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors  ;  O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept  ...  v.  i 

Burn.  —  We  burn  daylight;  here,  read,  read ,  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1 

1  have  sworn  to  do  it ;  And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out     .  .     ,  .  King  John,  iv.  1 

Cannot  last,  For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves  .     .  ,  Richard  II .  ii.  i 

Here  burns  my  candle  out ;  ay,  here  it  dies  ...  ...  .3  Henry  VI   ii.  6. 

This  candle  bums  not  clear  :   't  is  1  must  snuff  it ;  Then  out  it  goes  Henry  1/ II.  ui   z, 

Since  tVost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn,  And  reason  panders  will  .  .    Hamlet^  iii.  4 

Burned.  —  I  am  burned  up  with  inflaming  wrath  ...  .  King  John,  iii.  1 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burned    ...  .2  Henry  IV.  \.  1 

When  1  burned  in  desire  to  question  them  fuither,  they  made  themselves  air  .     ,      Macbeth,  i.  5 

Burning. — I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning,  And  drenched  me  in  the  sea    T-wo  Gen.  0/ Verona,  i.  3 

Thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp  1  He?iry  IV.  iii.  3 

There  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning  .  ...  .     .  .     .      iii.  3 

One  fire  burns  out  another's  burning,  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  2, 
Burning-glass.  —  Her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass !  Merry  JVives,  i, 

Burr.  —  I  am  a  kind  of  burr  :   I  shall  stick .  Meas.  for  Mcas.  iv.  3, 

They  are  but  burrs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday  foolery  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  3, 
Burst.  — O,  answer  me  J    Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance .       Hamlei,  \.  4. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  Such  groans  of  roaring  wii.d        A'ifig  Lear,  iii. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice,  And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his  ....  Cymbeline,  iv. 

Burthen.  —  Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with  A  heaviness  that 's  gone  .     Tempest,  v. 

Set  down  your  venerable  burthen.  And  let  him  feed      .     .  .  ...      As  You  Like  Ii,\\. 

I  '11  take  that  burthen  from  your  back,  Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  cr.-.ck  King  John,  ii. 

Bear  not  along  The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guiUy  soul     .  .  Richard  II.  \. 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen       .  .  -3  Henry  VI.  \\. 

'T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven  .  Henry  VIII.  iii. 

Bury.  —  Lend  me  your  ears  ;  I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  prai-e  him  .  .     .    Julius  Ccesar,  ui. 

Bush.  —  Here  's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any  weather  at  all  .  Tempest,  \\. 

Over  hill,  over  dale,  Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier         ...  •     "'■ 

In  the  night,  imagining  some  fear.  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear 

If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush    .  

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush,  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush  .  .  v.  6 
Bushels.  —  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1 
Busied.  —They  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance  Taju.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4 

Most  are  busied  when  they  're  most  alone  ....  .        Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i,   ■ 

Business.  —  This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound  That  the  earth  owes 

This  swift  business  I  must  uneasy  make  .     .  ... 

They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that  We  say  befits  the  hour 

There  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature  Was  ever  conduct  of 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on  The  strangeness  of  this  business 

I  have  need  of  such  a  youth  That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business 

That 's  my  pith  of  business  'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother 

The  very  stream  of  his  life  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed  . 

When  you  have  A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven  you  then  Be  perfect 

My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna 

As  I  was  then  Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business 

My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now . 

Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door  . 

My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance  .... 

Sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business    . 

On  serious  business,  craving  quick  dispatch  .     . 

I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you  . 


As  You  Like  It,  Epi 


Tempest,  \.  2 


Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  4 
.  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  4 


.  Com.  of  Errors, 


Much  A  do. 
Love'' s  L.  Lost,  i 
Mer.  of  Venice, 
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Business.— Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio,  But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time  M.ofVen,  ii.  8. 

.As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
Tarn,  o/t/te  Shrevj^  ii.  i. 


1  ']1  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  and  necessities 

My  business  asketh  haste,  And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo 

We  mean  to  look  into,  And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business   .     . 

He  might  at  some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger  fail  you 

Business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  done  .  -     . 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust  Your  business  was  more  welcome 

That  their  business  might  be  every  thing  and  their  intent  every  where 

Lower  messes  Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind?   say 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  .     . 

Howe'er  the  bushiess  goes,  you  have  made  fault  I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  That  I  leave  out  ceremony 

O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  ! .... 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  1 :  every  man  to  his  business 


.    AWs  IVelly  iii.  6. 

iii.  6. 

.     .  iv.  4. 

Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

IVinter^s  Tale,  i.  2. 


Our  hands  are  full  of  business  :  let 's  away  ;  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay 
This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay    .     .  .  .  .     .  •     • 

Give  no  words  but  mum  :  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy      .     .     . 
Will  you  go  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business?      .     .     . 
How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business !   And  with  what  zeal !    .     .     .  .     . 

I  '11  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business  :  Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs? 
It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming  The  action  of  good  women  ... 
You  ever  Have  wished  the  sleeping  of  this  business  ...  .  .... 

Because  we  have  business  of  more  moment,  We  will  be  short  with  you     . 
This  day,  no  man  think  'Has  business  at  his  house         .     .  ... 


Richard  II.  ii.  2. 
I  Henry  IV,  ii.  z. 


111.  ^. 

2  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

.     .     .  .        i.  2. 

.  Richard  III,  ii.  2. 
Henry  VIII.  ii.  ^. 


11. 


Sodden  business  !  there's  a  stewed  phrase  indeed Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  1. 

For  in  such  business  Action  is  eloquence      .     .  .     .         Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

You  have  your  hands  full  all,  In  this  so  sudden  business Romeo  a?id  yuUet,  iv.  3. 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine  Is  money  Timon  0/ Aihe?is,  iii.  4. 

In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  importunate  business   ...  ...  iii.  6. 

Yet  see  you  but  our  hands  And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done    .     .     Julius  C^sar,  ii.  1. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business,  Either  led  or  driven       .  ...  .  .     .      iv.  i. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know  The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  !  .     .  ,       v.  1. 

You  shall  put  This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch      .     .  .     .  .  .     Macbeth,  i.  5. 

We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business  .  .  .     .  .     .  .'.,..        i.  7. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs  Thus  to  mine  eyes  .  .  ii.  i. 

I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms.  Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off  .  .     .      iii.  1. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons  .     .     .  iii,  ., 

Great  business  must  be  ^vrought  ere  noon     ....  iii.  5. 

For  every  man  has  business  and  desire,  Such  as  it  is  .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

We  '11  read,  Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business  li.  2. 

Do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day  Would  quake  to  look  on     .     .  ,     .      iii.  2. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin iii.  3. 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making?  v.  i. 

'T  is  our  fast  intent  To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age  ....  King  Lear,  i.  j. 

Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  business?  .     .  .  .  .     .     .  i.  z. 

Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom  .  .  .  .  ...  ....  ,  \   ^ 

The  better!  best!     This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business  .     .  ij.  ,. 

Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business,  Which  craves  the  instant  use       .     .  .  .       ii.  i. 

For  this  business,  It  toucheth  us  .  ,  _  „    . 

If  you  miscarry.  Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end.  And  machination  ceases     .     .  v.  i. 

Our  present  business  Is  general  woe  .  .  ...  v    i 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none,  To  lead  their  business Othello   i.  i! 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business  .     . 

The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state  Cannot  endure  my  absence  . 
The  business  you  have  broached  here  cannot  be  without  you  .     ,  .     . 

Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business  Frowns  at  this  levity  .     . 
To  business  thai  we  love  we  rise  betime,  And  go  to  't  with  delight 


.     .  I.  3. 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 


11.  7. 
iv.  4. 
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5. 

5 

I 

in.  7. 

iv.  3, 

//  biter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

.  King  yohfi,  iv.  3, 

.     .   Richard  III.  i.  1 

Much  Ado,  iii.  5 

He?iry  V.  iv.  Pro) 

2  Henry  P'l.  jii,  i 

jHainleti  iii.  4 

.     .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Ronteo  and  yuliei,  ii.  4 

.     Juliiis  Ceesar,  iii,  i, 

Cymbeline,  iii.  1]. 

./^j  J't»z<  Z,;^v  /^,  ii.  3, 

.  Love' s  L.  Lost,  V.  2. 

.    3  Henry  VI.  \.  4 

CoriolanJtSj  iv.  i 

Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  4 

Othello,  V. 

.  Richard  III.  ii. 

Merry  Wives,  iii. 

I  Henry  IV.  \. 

....  ii.  4. 

....  ii.  4. 


Business. — The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him  ;  we  '11  hear  him  what  he  says  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  v. 

'T  is  not  sleepy  business  ;  But  must  be  looked  to  speedily  and  strongly  Cymbeli7iey  iii. 

There's  business  in  these  faces   .......  ....  .     .  ,  .v. 

Businesses.  —  1  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer  thee  acutely      ....     AWs  Well,  i. 

I  was  well  born,  Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses  .... 

I  have  to-night  dispatched  sixteen  businesses,  a  month's  length  a-p!ece 

Having  made  me  businesses  which  none  without  thee  can  sufficiently  manage 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand,  And  heaven  itself  doth  frown 

Bustle.  — And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in 

Busy.  —  Brief,  I  pray  you  ;  for  you  see  it  is  a  busy  time  with  me  .     . 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up .  .     . 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider,  Weaves  tedious  snares   . 

Take  thy  fortune  ;  Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger 

In  the  mean  time,  Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears     .     . 
Butcher.  — The  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist 

That  1  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers        ... 

Prithee,  dispatch  :  The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher     .  .  .     . 

Butchery.  —  This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery 
Butt.  —  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks  I 

1  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot      .  .     . 

The  beast  With  many  heads  butts  me  away  .  .  ... 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft . 

Here  is  my  butt,  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail  ...  .... 

Butt-end.  — That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing     .  ... 

Butter.  — That  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution 

Not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter    .     . 

Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter?  pitiful-hearted  Titan ! 

A  gross  fat  man.  —  As  fat  as  butter  ... 

Buttered. —  I '11  have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  buttered Merry  Wives,  \\\. 

'T  was  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay  .     .  .    Kifig  Lear,  ii. 

Butterflies.— Pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies.  To  fan  the  moonbeams  Mid.N.  Dream,  m.  i 

Men,  like  butterflies,  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer  . 

With  no  less  confidence  Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies      . 

Laugh  At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues  Talk  of  court  news 
Butterfly.—  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly        

There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly    ..... 
Buttock.  —  One  that  converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  . 
Button.  — 'T  is  in  his  buttons  ;  he  will  carry  't       .     .     . 

The  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist Borneo  a7id  Juliet,  u, 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed      .  Hamlet,  ^.  3 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button.  —  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ^ 
Buttoned.  —  One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel  . 
Button-hole.  —  Let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower    .     . 
But  yet.  —  1  do  not  like  '  But  yet,'  it  does  allay  The  good  precedence  .     . 

'  But  vet '  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth  Some  monstrous  malefactor  ... 
Buy.  -Thou  shalt  buy  this  dear.  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see  .  .     .     Mid^  N.  nrectm,  m.  2, 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care   .  ;   ^^^^'  ^f  '  ^'"'^^'  \ 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following  -     .     .  1 

As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  hmb  by  limb 

Buyer.  —This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land     .     .  ^  ^,,     c-. 

Buzzard.  -O  slow-winged  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee?  .  ■      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew   v.  i 

Pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed,  While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty         Richard!/ J.  1.  . 
Buzzers.  -  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear  With  pestilent  speeches  .  -     .     Hamlet,  iv.  5 

By.-Now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun.  And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  !    Two  Gen.  ofVer.i.  3 

1  will  come  by  and  by.  —  I  will  say  so.  —  By  and  by  is  easily  said  . 
By-dependencies.  —And  all  the  other  by-dependencies,  From  chance  to  chance 
By-gone.  —  Stark  mad  !  for  all  Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it 


Troi.  and  Cress,  m.  3. 
Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
King  Lear,  v.  3, 

Corialanus,  i   3. 


Merry  Wives,  iii.  2 
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Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2, 
Love'' s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5 


Troi.  and  Cress,  i 

Hamlet, 


Hamlet,  iii. 
Cymbeline,  v. 
Winter  s  Tale,  iii. 
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Cabin.— Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  yourgate  Andcall  upon  my  soul  within  the  house  Twelfth  ^^sK}/  5- 
Cabined.— Now  I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears  Macbeth,  ui.  4. 
Cable.  —Make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  Tempest,  1.  i. 

What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard,  The  cable  broke  !       .  -3  ^^^^^  J^!'  \'  '*' 

I  confess  tne  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness     .  .  ^  Oihsllo,  i.  3- 

Cacaliban.  — 'Ban,  'Ban,  Cacaliban  Has  a  new  master:  get  a  new  man        .  .     Tempest,  n.  2. 

Cacodemon.  —  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world,  Thou  cacodemon  !  Richard  I II.  1.  3- 
Cadence.  —  But,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 
Cadent.  — With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks     .     .  ...     Ki7ig  Lear,\.  ^. 

Cadmus.  — I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \w.  i. 

Caduceus.  —  And,  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceus  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  w.  3 
C^SAR.  —  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  *  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame  '      .     .  As  You  Like  It,\.  2. 

Cssar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been  there  to  command  .     All's  II  ell,  ui.  6. 

Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times,  Since  Cesar's  fortunes 2  Henry  IV.  1.  i. 

Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship  Which  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once  i  Henry  VI.  \.  2. 

Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  C^sar  writ,  Is  termed  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7, 

No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Ciesar  now  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

That  Julius  Cssar  was  a  famous  man Richard  III.  in.  i. 

When  Csesar  says,   '  do  this,'    it  is  performed yulius  Casar,  i.  ^. 

I  was  born  free  as  Cssar;  and  so  were  you  :  We  both  liave  fed  as  well  .  ...  .  1.  z. 

Ere  we  couid  arrive  the  point  proposed,  Caesar  cried,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink! '    .     .  .  i.  2. 

Cassius  is  A  wretclied  creature  and  must  bend  his  body,  If  Cssar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him      .  i.  2. 

These  applauses  are  For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  on  Casar  i.  ^. 

What  should  be  in  that  '  Cssar '  ?     Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ?  .  .  i.  2. 

Conjure  with  'em,  Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cxsar  .  ...  .     .        1.  2. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cssar  feed,  That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    .     .  ...  .  \.  £. 

The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cssar's  brow,  And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train   .     .     .     .  i.  2. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared  Than  what  I  fear ;  for  always  I  am  Cssar  .  i.  2. 

Tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day,  That  Cssar  looks  so  sad         ...  .  .     .     .  i.  z. 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at :  And  after  this  let  Cssar  seat  him  sure  .  .  i-  ^. 

Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus  ;   take  heed  of  Cassius  ;  come  not  near  Casca  .  .  .     .       ii.  3. 

Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own.  To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Csesar's  ear?   .      iii.  i. 

0  mighty  Cssar  !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ?  .     .     .     .  .  .  .  iii.  i. 

1  blame  you  not  for  praising  C^sar  so  .     .  .  .  .      iii,  i. 
Not  that  1  loved  C^sar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  move  .          .  iii.  2. 

Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living  and  die  all  slaves  ?    .  .  .     .      iii.  2. 

As  Caesar  loved  me,  t  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it 
I  come  to  bury  Cssar,  not  to  praise  him       .  .... 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world 

Great  Caesar  fell.     O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  !     . 

And  put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Cssar      .  .  ... 

Imperious  Csesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay.  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away      Hamlet,  v.  r. 

He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar  And  give  direction      .  .     .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

Will  Caesar  weep?  —  He  has  a  cloud  in 's  face Afit.  ajid  Cleo.  \\\.  2. 

She,  Eros,  has  Packed  cards  with  C^sar  and  false-played  my  glory  .  .  iv.  14. 

Csesar  cannot  live  To  be  ungentle   ....  .  .  .  ...  v.  1. 

There  be  many  Csesars,  Ere  such  another  Julius  .  ....  .  .     Cymbeline,  iii.  i. 

If  C^sar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket      .     .  .  ...      iii.  i. 

Cage. — Therefore  I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage  .     .  .  M7tch  Ado,  \.  3. 


We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage 
Our  cage  We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prisoned  bird  .     . 
Cain.  —  What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's  not  five  weeks  old  as  yet 
Be  thou  cursed,  Cain,  To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt  ... 


King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Cymbeline,  iii.  3, 

Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

.    I  Henry  VI,  i.  3, 
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Catn.  — As  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone  that  did  the  first  murder  ! Hnmlet,  v. 

Cain-coloured. — A  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloured  beard  Merry  Wives,,  i. 

Cake.  —  Your  cake  there  is  warm  within:  you  stand  here  in  the  cold  .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Our  cake  is  dough  on  both  sides  .     .  .  ....  .       Tarn,  of  the  Shre'w,  i.  1. 

My  cake  's  dough  ;  but  I  '11  in  among  the  rest,  Out  of  hope  of  all  .  .  .     .  v.  i. 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?   T^ve  if th  Night,  ii.  3. 
Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals  ?    .     .     .  .  ...       Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding  .     .        Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 
The  making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking    ....  .     .  .     .     .  i.  i. 

Calamity.  —  Too  well  I  feel  The  different  plague  of  each  calamity   .  .  .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves,  Sticking  together  in  calamity  ...  .      iii.  4- 

So  armed  To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity      ,     .  .     =     ....  .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

You  are  transported  by  calamity  Thither  where  more  attends  you        Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

We  must  find  An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had  Our  wish  which  side  should  win  ....       v.  .^. 
Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts,  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

There  's  the  respect  That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life    ...  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Calendar.  — 1  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours   .     .     .      AlVs  Well,  i.  3. 
Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar!  ...  .  .    Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry      .  Hamlet,  v.  2, 

Calf.  —  He  that  goes  in  the  calf's  skin  that  was  killed  for  the  Prodigal  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3, 

Will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats   .     .  .     .  .     . 

I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calf's  head  and  a  capon  .     . 
The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf  Are  all  called  neat     . 
He  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf ;  half,  hauf  ;  neighbour  vocatur  nebour   .     . 
Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman,     Is  not  '  veal '  a  calf  ? 
Doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs    .     , 
As  thebutchertakesawaythecalf  And  binds  the  wretch  andbeatsit  when  il  strays  2  He?iry  Vl.m.  i. 
Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf 
It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf ... 
Caliban.  —  To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban,  And  they  to  him  are  angels 

Calipolis.  —  Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis 

Caliver.  —  Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl    . 
Call.  —  '  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call.     Steal  !  fob!  a  fico  for  the  phrase  !      . 
Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay  .  .... 

You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man  ... 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again,  To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too  , 

What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  -  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man  . 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Let  shame  come  when  It  will,  I  do  not  call  it -     • 

Called.  —  You  are  looked  for  and  called  for,  asked  for  and  sought  for 
Callet  —  A  callet  Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband  . 

Shall  I  not  live  to  be  avenged  on  her?  Contemptuous  base-born  callet  as  she  is 
Calling.  —Trust  not  my  age.  My  reverence,  caUing,  nor  divmity     .     .     . 

t  could  sav  more,  But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest 
Calm.  —  The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace    ... 
I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper,  A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm  .     . 
Rend  and  deracinate  The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states      .... 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike  Showed  mastership  m  floating 
O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission !       .  .     . 

Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset  Thy  tempest-tossed  body     .     •  •     •      _ 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage!     Now  fear  I  this  will  give  .t  start  agam 
O  my  soul's  joy!     If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms,  May  the  winds  blow 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still  In  all  my  writings 
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Winter's  Tale,  i.  .£. 

Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
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King  John,  iii.  i. 


Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Tempest,  \.  2. 
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Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 
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Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
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Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

I  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Henry  VI I L  iii.  •■ 

.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

Coriolanus,  iv. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii, 
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Therein  He  was  as  calm  as  virtue  .     .  _  t.,        » 

Calumnious.  —There  's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues  i  han  i 


Hamlet,  iv. 

Othello,  ii. 

A  ni.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Cymbeline,  v. 


Henry  VII L  - 
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Calumnious, — Virtue  itself 'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes Hamlet^i.z. 

Calumny.  —  That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report,  And  smell  of  calumny  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.\\.  a,. 

Back-wounding  calumny  The  whitest  virtue  strikes ■     •  •     ■      ^*''  ^• 

The  shrug,  the  hum  or  ha,  these  petty  brands  That  calumny  doth  use     .  ■    lyinier^s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

For  calumny  will  sear  Virtue  itself:  these  shrugs,  these  hums  and  ha's •       JJ-  i- 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shah  not  escape  calumny  .  .    HanileU  »»•  i- 

Cambric.  —  I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger.     .     .  .  •     ■      Coriolanus^  1.  3. 

When  she  would  with  sharp  needle  wound  The  cambric Pericles,  iv.  Gower. 

Cambyses.  —  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'  vein  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Came. — He  came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one;  saw,  two  ;  overcame,  three  Love's  L.  Lost,  \\.  r. 

Cssar's  thrasonical  brag  of  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame  '.  ...  As  Ymi  Like  It^  v.  i. 

Camel.  —  Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war  .     .  Coriolanus^  ii.  i. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  smail  needle's  eye     Richard] L  v.  5. 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? ...  Havilet,  iii.  2. 

By  the  mass,  and  't  is  like  a  camel,  indeed    ...  .     .  iii.  ■*■ 

Camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows  .               .          .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Can. —A  false  conclusion  :  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can Twelfth  Night,  \\.  i. 

Can  such  things  be,  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud  ? Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Canakin.  —  Let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink  ;  And  let  me  the  canakin  clink   .     .     .  Othello^  ii.  3. 

Canaries.  — You  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries  as  'tis  wonderful      .     .     Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

You  have  drunk  too  much  canaries  ;  and  that 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine         ,  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids  .  .     .     .Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

And  make  you  dance  canary  With  spritely  fire  and  motion       ...  .  AWs  H^elly  ii,  1. 

Cancel.  —  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs,  Cancel  all  grudge .     .  .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond  Which  keeps  me  pale .     .  .  .    Macbeth,  iii.  2, 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  tliis  life,  And  cancel  these  cold  bonds  ,     .  Cymbelijie^  v.  4, 

Cancer.  —  And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  burns  With  entertaining  .      Troi.  a7id  Cress,  ii.  3. 
Candied.  —  Will  the  cold  brook.  Candled  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste?   Timon  of  Athetu,  iv.  3. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee     Hamlet^  iii.  2. 
Candle.  —  Make  misfortune  drunk  witli  candle-wasters  ...  ...  Mitch  Ado,  \.  1. 

Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light     .     .  ....  .     .      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snufiF   .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ?  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth.     O,  these  deliberate  fools ! ii.  9. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams!    So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world     .     .       v.  i. 

When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle •     .       v.  i. 

By  these  blessed  candles  of  tlie  night  ...  .  ...  ....  .     .     .       v.  i 

I  see  no  more  in  you  Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed As  Voit  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

A  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases Tajn.  of  the  Shrew,  Hi.  2. 

Help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper  .  ,  ...  Twelfth  Night   iv.  z. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back      ...  .     .  .     .  .        King  John   iii.  3, 

Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  warrant  thee 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

You  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out 7.  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

A  wassail  candle,  my  lord,  all  tallow  :  if  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth       i.  2. 

Drinks  ofT candles' ends  for  flap-dragons,  and  rides  the  wild-mare  with  the  boys  .  ...       ii.  4. 

Here  burns  my  candle  out ;  ay,  here  it  dies  ...  .     .  .     .  .3  Henry  VI.  ii,  6, 

This  candle  burns  not  clear:   'tis  I  must  snuff  it;  Then  out  it  goes  .     .  .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

I  '11  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i   4. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  iii.  5. 

There'shusbandry  in  heaven;  Their  candles  are  all  out     ...  .  ...     Macbeth,  \\.  \. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  !   Life  's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player  '  v.  5. 

So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling King  Lear,  i.  4, 

Candy.— What  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  i  Henry  IV.  i,  3. 
Canis.  —  Whose  club  killed  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  Canis  .  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost, \.  2. 
Canker.  —  He  's  something  stained  With  grief,  that 's  beauty's  canker Tempest,  i.  2. 

In  the  sweetest  bud  the  eating  canker  dwells  Two  Gen.  of  Verona   i,  i. 

The  most  forward  bud  Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow ',    , 
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Canker.  — I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  Rrace  ....  Much  Ado,  i.  3, 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds,  Some  war  with  rere-mice       .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2, 

\  ou  juggler  !  you  canker-blossom  !  You  thief  of  love  '. .     _      ijl   ^ 

Now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud  And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek  Kmg-  jfohn,  iii.  1, 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound  By  making  many  ....  ....  .       -y    2 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace ,     .       1  Henry  IV,  iv.  z 

O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from  cankers !  .     .     .  2  Heiiry  IV.  W.  ^ 

Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ?— Hath  not  Ihy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet?  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4 

Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood ....  .     .  ji.  4 

Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts      .     .  .     .  ...  .     .         2  Henry  VI.  i.  2 

Where  the  worser  is  predominant,  Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant  Romeo  andyuliet,  ii.  3, 
The  canker  gnaw  thy  heart,  For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man !  .  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  .  Hamlet,  i.  3 
Is  't  not  to  be  damned.  To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come  In  further  evil  ?  .  .  .  v.  2. 

My  name  is  lost ;  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit Ki7tg  Lear,  v.  3 

Cannibally.  —  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he  might  have  broiled    .     .  Coriolanits,  iv.  5 

Cannibals.  —  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals  Would  not  have  touched  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat .     .  .     .  Othello,  i.  3 

Cannon.  —  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric!   He  reputes  me  a  cannon  .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ili.  i 


As  Yoji  Like  Ii,  ii.  7. 
Tivelfih  N'ight,  i.  5 
.     King  yolui,  i.  ] 


Macbeth,  i. 
Hamlet,  i. 


Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth 

Take  those  things  for  bird-bolts  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets  .     ■ 

The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath 

He  speaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  smoke  and  bounce  .     .     . 

They  were  As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks .... 

But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell.  .     . 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank  Transports  his  poisoned  shot 

The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides      .     .       v 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth  ....  v 

Cannoneer.  —  Let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak,  The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without      ,     .       \ 
Cannot. — An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot.  An  I  cannot,  another  can  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  i, 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm,  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused?  Richard  II  I.  i.  3, 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  Tliink  of  this  life  .     .     .  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2, 

Cannot  is  false,  and  that  1  dare  not,  falser         .  ...  .       ii.  ^ 

Canon.  —  Contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon  .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  j, 

Self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon All^s  H-^ell/i.  i. 

The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him King  John,  ii.  1 

Religious  canons,  civil  laws,  are  cruel ;  Then  what  should  war  be?      .     .     .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3 

That  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed  His  canon 'gainst  self-slaughter  !    .  .  .     .       Hamlet,  \.  2 

Canonize.  —  And  fame  in  time  to  come  canoniza  us Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Canonized.  — His  loves  Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

But  tell  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death,  Have  burst  their  cerements  Hamlet,  \.  4 

Canopy.  —This  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament      .       ii.  2 

Where  dwellest  thou  ?  —  Under  the  canopy  ...  ...  .    Coriolanus,  iv.  5 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  Macbeth,  v.  3 
Canstick.  —  1  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned,  or  a  dry  wheel  grate  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i, 
Cantle.  —  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost  With  very  ignorance      .  Ant.  aiid  Cleo.  iii.  10 

Cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land  A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out     1  Henry  IV.  iii.  j, 
Cantons.  —  Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love,  And  sing  them  loud  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 

Canvas-climber.  —  From  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off  A  canvas-climber  .         ...    Pericles,  iv.  i 

Canzonet. —  Let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  W.  2 

Cap  —  Hath  not  the  world  one  man, but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  ?  Much  Ado,  \.  i 

'T  is  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell,  A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  .     .    Tam.  0/ the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

3 


Thii  doth  fit  the  time.  And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these 

It  is  a  paltry  cap,  A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie         >v.  3 

Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap;  And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none    .         .     .     .  iv.  3 

I  see  she  's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown *v.  3 
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Cap.— That  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not :  Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  y.  2, 
Wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion  :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable    .  ,     .     -     .  All  s  lVell,i.  i 

Be  more  expressive  to  them  :  for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  ot  the  time  .  ...       11.  • 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap,  '  f  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir  '      .2  Henry  ^^'  ]]■  ^ 
I  will  cap  that  proverb  with  *  There  is  flattery  in  friendship'        .     .  -     •      Heftrj/  / 

Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours  .     . 

Let  his  grace  go  forward,  And  dare  us  with  his  cap  like  larks      .  .  -     Henry  VIII.  111.  2. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive Timon  of  Athe7is,\^.  i 

Good  men's  lives  Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps ■   Macbeth,  iy.  3. 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button.  —  Nor  tlie  soles  of  her  shoe  ?.  .  Hamlet,  ii, 

A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth,  Yet  needful  too    .... 

I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  tliy  fortunes  .     .  ■     • 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  'em  fine.  Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrossed 

Capability.  —  That  capability  and  god-like  reason  To  fust  in  us  unused  .     . 

Capable.  —If  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them 
If  thou  beest  capable  of  things  serious      .     ,          .               ... 
For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears,  Oppressed  with  wrongs     .     . 
'T  is  a  parlous  boy  ;  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable      .     . 
We  all  are  men,  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable  Of  our  flesh  . 
Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 
His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones,  Would  make  them  capable  .     .  .      iii.  ^. 

I  '11  work  the  means  To  make  thee  capable  .  ^ing  Lear,  ii.  1 

Capacities.  — You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young  2  Hcjiry  IV.  i.  z 

Capacity.  —  I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it  .      Merry  Wives^^  i.  i 

God  comfort  thy  capacity!  •  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

And  tongue-tied  simplicity  In  least  speak  most  to  my  capacity     .     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity   Receiveth  as  the  sea Twelfth  Night,  \.  \ 

Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity  :  there  is  no  obstruction  in  this  .  ii.  5 

Uhe  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding  .  .  iii.  4. 

Tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness,  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers     .  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii, 

Cap-a-pe.  —  A  figure  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe .     .  .  Hamlet,  i 

I  am  courtier  cap-a-pe;  and  one  that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back  thy  business   PV/nier's  Tale,  iv.  4. 


ly.  7 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7 
Cyinbeline,  iii.  3, 
Hamlet,  iv.  4, 
Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 
IVinter' s  Tale,  iv, 
.  Kifig  yohn,  iii, 
Richard  III.  iii, 
Henry  VIII.  v.  3 


Caper.  —  He  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses 

We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers       ... 

Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper.  —  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to  't .     . 

He  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money 

I  have  seen  Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco    .     .  .  .... 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  . 
Capering.  —  If  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering  .... 
Capital.  —And  to  poor  we  Thine  enmity's  most  capital '  .     Coriolanris, 

These  feats,  so  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature   '.  ,  ...     Hamlet,  iv.  7, 

Capon.  —The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit  .  Coin,  of  Errors,  i.  2, 

He  hath  bid  me  to  a  calf  s  head  and  a  capon  .  .  ...      Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Then  the  justice  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined 

Unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack  and  minutes  capons 

A  cup  of  Madeira  and  a  cold  capon's  leg 

1  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed:  you  cannot  feed  capons  so 

You  are  cock  and  capon  too  ;  and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on 
Capriccio.  —  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee?  art  sure?  .  .     . 

Captain.  —  But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft  As  captain  shall  ....  .     iv.  3, 

That  in  the  captain 'shut  a  choleric  word.  Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy  Me  as.  for  Me  as.  ii.  2 

His  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ,  Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long  Richard  II.  iv.  i 

A  captain!  God's  light,  thesevillains  will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  'occupy'  2  Henry  I  V.W.  i^. 

O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  complements Romeo  atid  Juliet,  ii.  4, 

Under  favour,  pardon  me,  If  I  speak  like  a  captain         ....  .     .  Tinion  of  Athens,  iii 

Captive.  —  Beware  of  being  captives,  Before  you  serve   .     .  .     .  .  ,    AlVsWcll  ii 

Of  richest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive v 


Merry  Wives,  iii.  2 

As  Yoti  Like  It,  ii.  4 

Twelfth  Might,  i.  3 

2  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

2  Henry  VI.  iii,  i 

.      .    Richard  III.  \.  i 

Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  2 


As  You  Like  It, 

I  Henry  IV.  \. 

•     .  .     .        i. 

Hamlet,  iii. 

Cymbeline,  ii. 

.     .     All's  PVell,Vu 
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Captive.  —  Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage       .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 
My  woman's  lieart  Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words  ...  .     .  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

You  have  the  captives  That  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Captivity.  —  Every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears  The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity  yai.  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  .     Othello^  iv.  2. 

Capulets.  —  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. — By  my  heel,  1  care  not  Romeo  and  Jnliet^  iil.  i. 

That  same  ancient  vault  Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie  ....      iv.  i. 

Car.  —  And  Phibbus*  car  Shall  shine  from  far  And  make  and  mar  I^Iid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cars,  yet  peace  .  .         Twelfth  Night,  ii,  5. 

Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from.his  car,  And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick  3  Henry  VI. \.^. 

Caracks.  —  Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose    .  .     Cotn.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

Carat.  —  Here  's  the  note  How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat     .     .  .      iv.  i. 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious,  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable  .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Caraways.  —  Pippin  of  my  own  grafifing,  with  a  dish  of  caraways     ...  .  .  .        v.  3. 

Carbonado.  —  Let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me     .  ,     .  1  Henry  IV.  v-  3. 

He  scotched  him  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado  .     .  Coriolanns,  iv.  5. 

Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I  '11  so  carbonado  your  shanks  ...  ,     King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Carbuncle.  —  All  o'er  embellished  with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires  .     .  Com.  0/  Errors,  iii.  ^. 

A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art.  Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel  .     .     .  Coriolajtus,  i.  4. 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus  Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks    .  .     .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Thou  art  .a  boil,  A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle       .  .  .  .     King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Had  it  been  a  carbuncle  Of  Phoebus'  wheel .  .     .      Cy}nbelifte,  v.  5. 

Carbuncl-ed.  — Were  it  carbuncled  Like  holy  Phcebus'  car  .     .  A7tt.  and  Cleo.  iv.  8. 

Carcass.  —  Where  they  prepared  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigged  .     .     .      Tejnpest,  i.  ^. 

[  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my  hounds         ....  .     .  Alid.  X.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death  Out  of  his  rags  .  .    King  John,  ii.  1. 

Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods,  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  Julius  Cepsar,  ii.  ■. 

Hurt  him!  his  body  's  a  passable  carcass,  if  he  be  not  hurt  .  Cymbeiine,  \.  -■- 

Carcases.  —  Where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried /lA-r.  0/  Venice,  iii.  1. 

Card.  —  Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  tlie  game,  To  win  this  easy  match  ?  .         King  John,  v.  z. 
There  all  is  marred :   there  lies  a  cooling  card   ....  .  .  i  He7iry  VI.  v.  3. 

That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother,  As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set  Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 
We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us  .  .     .     ,  .  Hamlet,  v.  .. 

Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  be  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry      .  .  v.  z. 

She,  Eros,  has  Packed  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false-played  my  glory  Atd.  and  Cleo.  \v.  13. 

Cardinally.  —  If  she  had  been  a  woman  cardinally  given Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

Cardmaker.  —By  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  cardmaker   .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Carduus  Benedictus.  —  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Benedictus  .     Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Care.  —  I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee.  Of  thee,  my  dear  one  .  .      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself v.  i. 

I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care;  Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  Tlive  TwoGen.ofVer.  iii  j. 
The  great  care  of  goodsat  random  left  Drew  me  from  embracements  of  my  spouse  Com.  of  Errors,  \.  i. 

My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care .     .         .'■*.■  '        !'  '" 

When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy,  Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests  .     .  j.  ^. 

It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife •  •  >'•  '■ 

My  only  son  Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  cares     ...  * nr    2,  ^'^     -    ^' 

Poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care  .  •     •     ^'^"^^  ^^^)  "•  ^■ 

What  though  care  killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care  .     .  .      v.  1. 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains "•  '• 

Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram  ? ■     ;    '.    V  ' .  •^' ''* 

By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin Love  s  L.  Lost,  ly.  -^^ 

Great  reason  ;  for  past  cure  is  still  past  care ■  V/.   '■     ^'"' 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care Mer.  of  J- emce,  ^y. 

My  chief  care  Is  to  come  fairly  of!  from  the  great  debts .  ''  r'-L    tj  *••■'  ^' 

What  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well  When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  As  Von  Like  It,  )ii.  5. 
Her  care  should  be  To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool  .  .  Tam.  of  the  Shre^1^^\-  ^' 
Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  I AU  s  yyeii,  n.  i. 


King  John,  v.  5, 
Richard  II.  ii.  3 
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Care.  -  I  am  sure  care  's  an  enemy  to  life     .         ^         •         T^velfik  NighUK.  3 

r  do  care  for  something  ;  but  in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you 

Keep  good  quarter  and  good  care  to-night 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care      .     . 

Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered  .     . 

Why,  't  was  my  care  ;  And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care      .  .... 

My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  ;  Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won    .     .     .      iv.  i 

So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care     .     .  '^  ^^^^  t  j/-  ^■'  ^ 

I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  reverent  care  of  your  health      .         2  Henry  IV.  \.  2, 
Wliether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares     .... 
IE  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burst,  — well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself 
By  mine  honour,  I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care     .... 

I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love ■  •     • 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind  Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in  .      iv.  4. 
Golden  care  !  That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide  To  many  a  watchful  night  !  iv.  5. 

The  foolish  over-careful  fathers  Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care        iv.  5, 

His  cares  are  now  all  ended.  —  I  hope,  not  dead ...  ^-2 

I  care  not :   I  say  little  ;  but  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles  .     .  Henry  V.  11.  i, 

The  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it  .     ...  *      \Y'  ^ 

These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care       .   i  Henry  VI .  \\.  5, 
The  rest  I  wish  thee  gather :   But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care  .  .     .  .  ji-  S- 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive,  For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied  .      lu.  3 

Till  you  do  return,  I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares •       v.  5, 

So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet    ....  2  Henry  VI.   \\.  4, 

For  unfelt  imagination,  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares      .  ...  Richard  III,  ' 

A  poor  petitioner,  A  care-crazed  mother  of  a  many  children    ....  iii.  ?■ 

Alas,  why  would  you  heap  these  cares  on  me  ?  I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty      .     .  in.  7. 

Would  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  care? •      '^i-  !■ 

Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  madam.     Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours      .      iv.  i 
My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it,  Thanks  you  for  this  great  care   .  .  Hetiry  VIII.  i.  2 

Things  done  well.  And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear         .  .     .  .     .  \.  £ 

Heaven's  peace  be  with  him!     That  's  Christian  care  enough  .  ....  ...       ii.  2 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art,  Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart .  .  ....      iii.  i 

Advantageous  care  Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  4, 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye     .     .  .  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3, 

And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie .  .     .  ii.  3. 

I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go ;  Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  .     .  iii.  5. 

Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been  To  have  her  matched  ...  .  iii.  5, 

What  watchful  cares  do  Interpose  themselves  Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ?      .     Julius  Caesar,  ii.  i, 
Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men    .  .  ii.  i, 

Let 's  after  him,  Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome  Macbeth,  i.  4, 

The  innocent  sleep,  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care  .       ii.  2, 

Be  lion-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care  Who  chafes,  who  frets iv.  i, 

'T  is  our  fast  intent,  To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age Kifig  Lear,  i.  i, 

In  thy  fats  our  cares  be  drowned,  With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned      .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7, 

Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you,  That  we  remain  your  friend v.  2 

Career.  — These  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour  Much  Ado,  ii.  3 

I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an  you  charge  it  against  me  .     .  .  v.  i 

Stopping  the  career  Of  laughing  with  a  sigh .  ...  Winter^s  Tale,  i.  ^ 

Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career  .     .  ....  .  .  .  .     .     Richard  II.  i.  z 

It  must  be  as  it  may  ;  he  passes  some  humours  and  careers .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  i, 

Carefully.  —  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour,  'T  is  now  struck  twelve  .  Hamlet,  i.  1, 
Caretres.  — Was,  as  they  say,  cashiered  ;  and  so  conclusions  passed  the  careires  Merry  Wives,  i.  i 
Careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come      .     .     ,      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed,  As  't  were  a  careless  trifle Macbeth,  i.  4 

For  youth  no  less  becomes  The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears .  ...     Hamlet^  iv.  7, 
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Carelessly.  —  It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  . 

Carlot.  — The  cottage  and  the  bounds  That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of  As  You  Like  It,  ili.  > 
Carnal.  — We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings        ...  .  Othello,  \. 

Carnation.  —  How  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ?  Lovers  L.  Lost,  Iii. 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season  Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors  IVinter's  Tale^  iv,  . 

A'  could  never  abide  carnation  ;  't  was  a  colour  he  never  liked  .  .     .  Henry  V.  ii, 

Carol.  —  No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest  .  ,  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Carouse. — Contrive  this  afternoon,  And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health  Tmn.  of  the  Shrew,  i. ; 

We  all  would  sup  together,  And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  \ 

They  cast  their  caps  up  and  carouse  together  Like  friends  long  lost  ....  iv.  i 

Carousing.  —  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock  . 
Carp.  —  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may 

See  you  now  ;  Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth 

Other  of  your  insolent  retinue  Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel 
Carpenter.  —  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter 

A  wooden  thing  !  He  talks  of  wood  :   it  is  some  carpenter 

A  kiss  in  fee-farm  !  build  there,  carpenter;  the  air  is  sweet 

Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 
Carper.  — Shame  not  these  woods,  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper 
Carpet.  —  The  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order       .  ... 

He  is  knight,  dubbed  with,  unhatched  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration 

While  here  we  march  Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain      .... 
Carpet-mongers.  — A  whole  bookful  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers   , 
Carping.  — Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable 

This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue.  Upbraided  me 

To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world  .... 
Carriage.  — Time  Goes  upright  with  his  carriage  .     . 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint  .     .  ... 

To  be  disdained  of  all  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any  . 

Let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage 

Samson,  master;  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage,  great  carriage 

A  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue 

The  violent  carriage  of  it  Will  clear  or  end  the  business      . 

A  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage      . 

Either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases 

For  honesty  and  decent  carriage,  A  right  good  husband  •   /    /     * 

As  if  The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action  Rode  on  his  tide  . 

Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy 

Most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit     .  .  .  '  'r      J       "■• 

Carrion.— Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  theflower,  Corrupt  with  virtuous  season  Meas.for  Meas.xx. 

'T  is  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb  In  the  dead  carrion  2  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Out.  you  green-sickness  carrion  !  out,  you  baggage  !     You  tallow-face  !  Romeo  aiid  Juliet,  in. 

If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion  .     .     .      Hajnlei,  u. 

Carry. -'Imprimis:   She  can  fetch  and  carry.'     Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more    Two  Gen  o/lcr  ^u. 

,,,,,■         TO  .  All  s  fl'ell,\w. 

How  does  he  carry  himself:   .  ■  •  ■  ; 

Would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides 
Carry-tale.  — Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany     .     . 
Cart.-U  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up.    i  Henry  1 1  . 

May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the  horse  ?  .  ■     ■     -.  '^"^'^     ^^^' 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats ;   If  it  be  man's  work,  I  '11  do  it 
Carve.  —  She  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation 

If  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say  my  knife's  naught 

Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she         .     . 

To  carve  out  dials  qualntlv-  point  by  point,  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  ran^3  _//^«p'  ^  ^-  ] 

Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods,  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do,  Carve  for  himself      .     . 

He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage  Holds  his  soul  light      . 
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Carved.  — Unless  I  spake,  or  looked,  or  touched,  or  carved  to  thee  ....      Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  2. 
Like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it     ....  1.  Henry  IV,  m.  z. 

Carver.  —  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence Winter's  Tale,,  v,  %. 

Be  his  own  carver  and  cut  out  his  way,  To  find  out  right  with  wrong   ....         Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
Carving.  —  Lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet     ....     Mttch  Ado^n.  -i. 

Casca.  —  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  .  Julius  Ca^sar^  iii.  2. 

Case.  —  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster :   I  am  in  case  to  justle  a  constable     .  Tempest,  iii.  z. 

I  would  not  spare  my  brother  io  this  case,  If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently  Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  i. 
He  is  'rested  on  the  case.  —  What,  is  he  arrested?    Tell  me  at  whose  suit 

Pause  awhile.  And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case      .     .  ...    Much  Ado,  iv. 

O,  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases! .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

According  to  our  law  Immediately  provided  in  that  case     .     .  .     .      Mid.  N'.  Dream,  i. 

That  1  may  know  The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case  . 

Bless  you  with  such  grace  As  Mongeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case!      .     .     . 

Hold  your  own,  in  any  case,  With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father  . 

I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  case.  —  In  what  case?     ....         .     . 

As  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse  He  cannot  be  compelled  to 't  .    . 

They  seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes 

Since  my  exion  is  entered  and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world  .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her  .  .     .      ii.  i. 

A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling     .     .  .     .  ,     .  iv.  r. 

In  cases  of  defence  'tis  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems  .     .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

What  means  this  silence  "i    Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? i  He7iry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Then  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case .  .     .       ii.  4. 

I  could  be  well  content  To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case      ....  ......       v.  3. 

The  time  and  case  requireth  haste  .         .         .  ...         3  Henry  VI.  iv.  5. 

In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain  courtesy      ...  ...  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case,  Just  in  her  case  I ...         ...     iii.  3. 

Since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth,  I  think  it  best  you  married     ....  ....     iii.  5. 

But  in  these  cases  We  still  have  judgement  here Macbeth,  \.  7, 

Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?    .     .      Hamlet,  v.  i. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ;  No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ....  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light   ...  .     .  .  .  .     .     .      iv.  6. 

As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports,  *T  is  oft  with  difference  .     .  .     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

Casement.— Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Cashiered. — And  being  fap,  sir,  was.  as  they  say,  cashiered Merry  Wives,  \.  i. 

Cask.— A  jewel,  locked  into  the  wofuU'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Casque.  —  The  very  casques  That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

Not  moving  From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding  peace  .     .  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

Cassibelan.  —  Many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard  as  Cassibelan    .  .  .     .  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

Cassio 's  a  proper  man  :  let  me  see  now  ;  To  get  his  place .     .  Othello  \.  x. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio 'ii.  j,' 

Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does  ?  .         .  .  .     .'     !      ii!  1! 

I  'II  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip,  Abuse  him  to  the  Moor Ii!  i] 

'Mongst  this  flock  of  drunkards.  Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action  That  may  offend  the  isle     ii.  3. 
His  good  nature  Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio,  And  looks  not  on  his  evils      ...      ii]  3! 

I  do  love  Cassio  well ;  and  would  do  much  To  cure  him  of  this  evil .'    ,*      j;   ,,' 

Cassio,  I  love  thee  ;  But  never  more  be  oflScer  of  mine  .  ,  ;:    - 

What!  Michael  Cassio,  That  came  a-wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a  time iii.  3] 

For  Michael  Cassio,  I  dare  be  sworn  I  think  that  he  is  honest    ...  .  ,     .  *     jj;   -* 

Alas,  thrice-gentle  Cassio !   My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  '      jji    / 

Jealousy  must  construe  Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour,  Quite  in  the  wrong     iv'  1' 

If  Cassio  do  remain,  He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly v   / 

O  my  dear  Cassio  !  my  sweet  Cassio  !     O  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio ! \     . 

Never  loved  Cassio  But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven  As  I  might  love     .  .     .       ^   1 

Not  Cassio  killed!  then  murder's  out  of  tune.  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh 
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Cassius.  —  DareBt  thou,  Cassius,  now  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood?  Jtilius  CcEsar  i  ^ 

Caesar  cried,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  1  sink ! ' .     .  '  ■ 

Cassius  is  A  wretched  creature  and  must  bend  his  body.  If  C^sar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him        *   i'  ^ 
Yond  Cassms  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ;   He  thinks  too  much      ....  \   ^ 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius  .     .  ".  '  i   2 

Cassius,  you  yourself  Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm     .  .  .     .  \  j^   ! 

The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption         .....  .  *  - 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats,  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty      .'*.']      iv   3 
Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ?     Should  1  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ?    .     .     .     ]  \     '.      \y   -x 

Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world  ;   Hated  by  one  he  loves '  *     '      iv 

1  struck  The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius;  and't  was  1  That  the  mad  Brutus  ended  Ant.mid'cieo.  lii    11 

Cast.  —  I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech Tivelfth  Night  i 

1  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast.  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die .  .  Richard  lILy.  \. 

It  is  as  proper  to  our  age  To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions  .  .  Hamlet   ii.  1! 

Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought      .  .     ,  'iii.  ,, 

Casting. —There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands     .         .         .     .    IVijiter's  Ta/e,  \.  2. 
Castle.  —  Comes  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall   .     .  Richard  //.'iii.  2. 
This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself    .  Macbeth   i.  6. 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ...  W!  1 

The  cry  is  still,  '  They  come  ' :  our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn     ....  v.  5. 

Casualty.  —  Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Cat. — They 'II  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk .  .         Tempest,  W.  i. 

My  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands.     .  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3. 

If  I  do,  Hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me  Afuch  Ado   \.  i. 

What  though  care  killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care v.  .. 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split    .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  ^. 

Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr!  vile  thing,  let  loose,  Or  I  will  shake  thee! iii  ^. 

Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat     .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig;  Some,  that  are  mad  Jf  they  behold  a  cat .     .  .      iv.  i. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig  ;  Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat iv.  i. 

She  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  ^. 

I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and  now  he  's  a  cat  to  me    .  AlPs  IVell^  iv.  3. 

A  pox  upon  him  for  me,  he  's  more  and  more  a  cat    .     .  ....  .  .  .      iv.  3 

'Sblood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear  ,     ,     ,  .  .     .        i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

A  clip-winged  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven,  A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat ...  .      iii,  i. 

Tut,  never  fear  me  ;   I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream    ...  iv.  2. 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat,  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat        Henry  V.  \.  ^. 
It  follows  then  the  cat  must  stay  at  home  ;  Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity  .  ,  i.  2. 

The  mouse  ne'er  shunned  the  cat  as  they  did  budge  .  Coriolanns,  \.  6. 

Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth  As  I  can  of  those  mysteries   ....  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Letting  '  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  I  would,'  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  .     .     .      Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed.  — Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined  ...  .      iv.  i. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day        Hainlet,  v.  i. 
Catalogue,  —  We  are  men,  my  liege.  — Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  .  Macbeth.,  hi.  1. 

Cat-a-moun'tain.  —  Your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases  .     .  Me7-ry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Cataplasm.  —  No  cataplasm  so  rare,  Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue        .    Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout  Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples!  .     .  Ki?[g  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Catastrophe. — His  good  melancholy  oft  began,  On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime  A  IPs  Well,  \   £. 
You  fustilarian !    I  '11  tickle  your  catastrophe  .     .  .  .     .  .2  Henry IV.  ii.  i 

Pat  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy .     ,     King  Lear,  i.  ^. 

Catch.  —  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  he  catch  cold  on  's  feet     .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  i. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge        .         Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3- 

No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch ...  .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague         ....  .  Twelfth  Night,  \.  5. 

Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?  ...  ii.  3- 
And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  :  Near  or  far  off,  well  won  Is  still  well  shot  King  John,  \.  i. 
Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you  '11  catch  a  blow .     .         .3  Hetiry  VI.  iii.  ^. 
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Catch.  -  Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains    Troi.  &•  Cress,  n.  ■ 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  Than  what  not  stirs  •     ■     •     ■     •     ■      ™-  3 

„  ,,,-,-  J  _i  Romeo  and  yuliet,  li.  5. 

To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down  .  ...  '    ,'    ,  ^  ■>  ,l.A  ;    , 

I  fear  thy  nature  ;  It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness  To  catch  the  nearest  way  Macieth,  1.  5 
If  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch  With  his  surcease  success ...  7. 
„     .  ,  ,       ,  ...  rjafniet,  i.  3. 

Springes  to  catch  woodcocks .     .  .  ..-••■ 

The  play  's  the  thing  Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king  •  •     -     ■       JJ-  2 

Excellent  wretch  !    Perdition  catch  my  soul,  But  I  do  love  thee  !     .     .     .  -  UtHeiio,  111.  3 

You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent  By  what  did  here  befal  me  A71L  ana  i^ieo.  n.  2 

Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes,  then  ?  —  I  never  practised  it         .     .  .  •     ^V'^    ^'.II'  \ 

Catching. -A  maid,  and  stuffed!  there 's  goodly  catching  of  cold  .     .  \^-^   a^  n 

Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour  so,  Yours  would  I  catch    .  .  .     .Mid.f^.      Z'lTr'  '■'  ' 

'T  is  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases  Are  grown  so  catching  .     ...     .     -  ™''-^  ^/J^\  *•  3' 
Catechising. -How  am  I  beset!    What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ?   .  .     Much  Ado  iv.  ^ 

Catechism.  -  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon  :  and  so  ends  my  catechism  .     .         \f^''''fy  \y  Z' 

Say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism       .      As  1  oul^iHelt,  111. 
Catechize.  -Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize  My  picked  man  of  countries    King  John,  x, 
I  will  catechize  tlie  world  for  him  ;  that  is,  make  questions,  and  by  them  answer        .      mtello,  111. 

Cate-log. -Here  is  the  cate-log  of  her  condition fwo  Gen.  of  Verona   m.  x. 

Caterpillar.  -  Caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth,  Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed      Ricliard  II.  n.  3. 

Her  wholesome  herbs  Swarming  with  caterpillars  ...  •  *     *     '     '     '      '!!*  4- 

Caters.  —  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed,  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow  As  You  Like  It,  11.  3. 

Caterwauling.  —  What  a  caterwauhng  do  you  keep  here  !  ....  Twelfth  Night,  11.  3, 

Gates.  —  But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part  .  Com.  of  Errors,  lii.  i, 

Cattle.  —  Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour  .     .  As  Voic  Like  It^  iii.  -Ji 

Caucasus.  —  Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  .     Ricliard  II.  \.  3, 

Caudle.  —Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then  and  the  help  of  hatchet  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

■  Caudle  thy  morning  taste,  to  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit   .     .  .  Timon  ofAihe7iSy  iv.  3, 

Caught.  —  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ?  .     .  .  .    Merry  PVzves, 'm.  3, 

He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad    .     .     .       Much  Ado,  i.  i 

None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catched,  As  wit  turned  fool      .     .        Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  ^, 

We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled  .    .  .  .  AlV s  Well,  iv.  ■ 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling       ...  .        Twelfth  Night.,  ii.  5. 

Work  on,  My  medicine,  work!     Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught         Othello,  iv. 

Cauldron,  — Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ;  Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble  .     .     .    Macbeth.,  iv. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing,  Live  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring  .  .     .  iv.  1, 

Cause,  —  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it    ....  .     .  .  Merry  Wives,  \\\.  1. 

Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that,  As  cause  doth  minister  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  5, 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge  Of  your  own  cause  .  ...  1 

They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause Com,  of  Errors,  ii.  i, 

I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests  .     .      Much  Ado,  i.  3 

Beslirew  my  hand.  If  It  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear .     .  .     .       v.  i 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?  .  .  Love*s  L.  Lost.,  i.  r 
Be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness  .  ....  i.  1 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born  .  iv.  3 

I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be  Of  heavenly  oaths,  vowed  with  integrity  .     .  v.  2 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms  All  causes  to  the  purpose  .  .     .       v.  2 

And  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun      .  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2 

I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him     .     .  ,     .  ....      iii.  5 

Let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh,  Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass!  7''am.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2, 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we !  For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be  Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  -z. 
You  think  them  false  That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true  .  .  King  John,  iii.  ■. 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause  Doth  want  example  .  ...  iii.  4 

No  customed  event,  But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause  And  call  them  meteors  .      iii.  4 

Ask  him  his  name  and  orderly  proceed  To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause     .     Richard  II.  i.  3 

As  thy  cause  is  right,  So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight!     .  .  .  i.  3 

God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  I       .....         ...         .         i,  3, 
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Cause.  — I  know  no  cause  Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief     .... 
Here  in  the  view  of  men  I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths   ...  .     . 

Never  yet  did  insurrection  want  Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause 
1  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  tlie  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men  .     .     . 

I  have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen:  it  is  a  kind  of  deafness  . 
Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause  and  known  our  means  . 

A  cause  on  foot  Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds 
1  am  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way 
Our  cause  the  best ;  Then  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  as  good     . 
Every  slight  and  false-derived  cause,  Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy,  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose 
And  to  put  forth  My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallowed  cause 
His  cause  being  just  and  his  quarrel  honourable  .     . 

There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore  in  all  things 
Yet  remember  this,  God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side 


Richard  II.  ii. 
iii. 

1  Henry  IV.  v. 

2  Henry  IV.\. 


1-  3- 
i-  3- 


Henry  V.  i. 


Richard  III.  v.  3. 


He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair  .     .  Troi.  ajtd  Cress,  i.  2. 

No  discourse  of  reason.  Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause  ....  ii-  z- 

A  cause  that  haih  no  mean  dependence  Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities     .  .  .     .       ii.  2. 

Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other  f  nsult  without  all  reason  Coriolanus.,  iii.  1. 

A  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause    .     .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet.^  li.  4. 

Up  so  early  ?     What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hiiher  ?        .     .     .     .  .  .      m-  5- 

I  have  watched  ere  now  All  nighi  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick 
What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause.  To  prick  us  to  redress  ? 
To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance  Did  need  an  oath    . 
Dear  my  lord.  Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief  .     .     . 
Let  me  know  some  cause,  Lest  I  be  laughed  at  when  I  tell  them  so     . 
The  cause  is  in  my  will :   I  will  not  come  ;  That  is  enough 
Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear     ... 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish  Things  done,  undone 

For  mine  own  good,  All  causes  shall  give  way 

What  concern  they  ?     The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief  Due  to  some  smgle  breast  ? 

Their  dear  causes  Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm  Excite  the  mortified  man 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause  Within  the  belt  of  rule 

And  now  remains  That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect  .     •     . 

Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect,  For  tliis  effect  defective  comes  by  cause 

That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without  Why  the  man  dies 

Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do  't   . 

Fight  for  a  plot  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause  . 

For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see  The  portraiture  of  his     . 

Report  me  and  my  cause  aright  To  the  unsatisfied 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause  .... 

Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts? 

Some  dear  cause  Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile  .  .     - 

Mine 's  not  an  idle  cause         -     ■  ■     '  •     •     • 

Little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  In  speaking  for  myself 


Julius  CeEsar,  ii.  i. 


m.  2. 

iv.  2. 

Macbeihy  iii.  4. 

iv.  3. 

v.  2. 

V.  2. 

Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

ii.  2. 

iv.  4. 

.       iv.  4. 


.  King  Lear.,  iii.  4. 
iv.  3- 
.      .  OiJiello,  i.  2. 
i.  3- 
Alas  thTday  TTn^ever  glveVimTa'use,  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so  iii-  4- 

They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause,  But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous  .  .  •      m-  4- 

To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause:   Is 't  come  to  this?     .     .     .  ■;'■','■*      "!' !' 

soul,  —  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  !      .     .       v.  2. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  ^. 
Cymbeline^  iii.  4. 


It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well  To  make  it  clear        .     .  •     ■ 

Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause  ;  But  now  thou  seem  st  a  coward 

The  effect  of  judgement  Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear  .  .... 

Causer.— Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad  causer  worse  .     .     .  • 

Cautel.  -  And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch  The  virtue  of  his  will    . 
Cautelous.  — Be  caught  with  cautelous  baits  and  practice  ■ 

Caution   -Yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent  Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it      .  -  ■      ]]   2 

T™welln.£ht  Advise  him  toacaution,^ 


Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Ha-ndet,  i.  3. 
Coriolanus,  iv.  i. 
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Macbeth^  i.  3, 
i.  3- 


King  Lear,  i. 

Cyntbeline,  iv.  4, 

Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  3, 

,  2  Heiiry  VL  v.  i, 

.  3  Henry  VL  v.  -c, 

.  Richard  III.  1.  3, 

Henry  VIIL  v.  5. 

T'z/kj  -(4  Jidron.  iv.  3. 


Caution. —Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution,  thanks         *  ,;    *     "     '     '     *     '       Z^^/L  i 

In  way  of  caution.  I  must  tell  you,  You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly  .     .     .     ^«^'^' 

Cave.  -  Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave,  That  goes  not  out  to  prey  .  f^'^'/f'^l'^-.'-  \ 

Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves,  Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached  .    /  -  ^igM,  iv.  . 

Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ?     Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angehcal !       Romeo  ""'^^J^^fj^'l  \ 

Cavern.  —  Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth  '     .*     "     "     '     'rv-,,/-^,^  r^^*-  ii    i 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough  To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage       .  Jj'J'^' }:^^^l     '  [ 

CAvrARE.-The  play.  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  milHon  ;   't  was  caviare  to  the  P^^^^^  ^^^f '.    *  ^' 

Cavil.  -  In  the  way  of  bargain,  m.rk  ye  me,  I  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hau"  i  Henry  IV.i^ 

Cawdor.  —  All  hail,  Macbeth  !     Hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdor !  .  .     •     • 

The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives.  A  prosperous  gentleman      .... 

Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor  !     The  greatest  is  behind      ■     ■     •_    ■ 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be  What  thou  art  promised  ■     •     • 

Great  Glamis !  worthy  Cawdor  I     Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 

Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor  Shall  sleep  no  more  .     .     . 

Kine,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all,  As  the  weird  women  promised 

Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help  .  .  .     .  -Two  Gen.  0/ Verona  m.  ., 

Cease,  cease  these  jars,'  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace •    *      ;^''a  ,1,  *■ ''  ' 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  .  ■     -     .  _  MacOem,  ly.  2, 

The  cease  of  majesty  Dies  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  What 's  near  it  with  U  Hamlet,  m.  3, 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs  From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be  . 
Than  be  so,  better  cease  to  be     .     .  ...  .  ■  •  •     • 

Cedar.  —  As  upright  as  the  cedar  .     .  ■  •  ■     ■  •     * 

I  '11  wear  aloft  my  burgonet.  As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge •  •     ■ 

Our  aery  bulldeth  in  the  cedar's  top.  And  dallies  with  the  wind  ,     .  ^ 

Like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches  To  all  the  plains  about  him  .     . 

We  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we,  No  big-boned  men  

Celebration.  —They  are  ever  forward—  In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows     Henry  VIIL  iv.  t, 
Celerity.  —  Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity      .  .  ...      Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  2 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death,  Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on  .     .     .       v.  i 

In  motion  of  no  less  celerity  Than  that  of  thought     .  ....      Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

She  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying.  —  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Celerity  is  never  more  admired  Than  by  the  negligent  .... 

Celestial  as  thou  art,  O,  pardon  love  this  wrong 

To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified  Ophelia  .     . 
Cell.  — O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys,  Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility! 
O  proud  death,  What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell?  .     . 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell!    .     .  .     .  .     . 

Unto  us  It  is  A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  a-bed    .     . 
Cellarage.  — Come  on  —  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage     . 
Censer.  —  Cut  and  slish  and  slash,  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop 
You  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this 
Censure.  —  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality  Can  censure  'scape 
Betray  themselves  to  every  modern  censure  worse  than  drunkards  . 
Therefore  beware  my  censure  and  keep  your  promise     .  .... 

If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were.  Not  what  you  are  .     .     . 

Will  you  go  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business?  .... 

To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world  

And  no  discerner  Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure     .     .          .     . 
Censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses  .     .  .     . 

Let  our  just  censures  Attend  the  true  event .          .     . 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement     .          .  .     . 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption  From  that  particular  fault 
We  will  both  our  judgements  join  In  censure  of  his  seeming  .     . 
The  fault  Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep  .... 
Your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure 
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Hamlet,  v. 
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Cymbeline,  iii, 
Hamlet,  \. 
Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv, 
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Censure.  -  He 's  that  he  is:  I  may  not  breathe  my  censure  What  he  might  be  .     .     Othello,  iv   i 

Centaurs.  -  Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs,  Though  women  all  above  .   Khig  Lear,  iv.  6 

C^TRE.  —  Affection !   thy  intention  stabs  the  centre                                  .     .  VVinte-^sTak   i   2 

The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear  A  schoolboy's  top                                •     •     •  ,__■  ^ 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre  Observe  degree  '.,*..  Troi,  andCress  \    .' 

1  he  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love  Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth  iv'  2' 

7"'u^''h.fu^^^^''^'^"'^*^"^*^^""'''°"' •       Romeo  and  7uliet,<ii 

1  wiU  hnd  Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed  Within  the  centre  .     .     .  Hamlet   ii     - 

Cerberus.  -  Whose  club  killed  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canis     .  .     .  Love's  L    Lost  v   2' 

As  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Fell  asleep  As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet Titus  Andron   ii   4 

CEREMENTS.-Tell  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death,  Have  burst  their  cerements  Hamlet^. ^. 
Ceremonies.  —  His  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man      .       Henry  l'  \v    i 
Twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies  Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe  Titus Andron  v   i 
I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,  Yet  now  they  fright  me  ....  Jtdius  Ccesar,  ii.  ^. 

Ceremonious.  —  Let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  And  loving  farewell  .  .     .     RicJiard  //  i  3 

Ceremoniously  let  us  prepare  Some  welcome     ,  .  ...  .  Mer.  of  I  'cnice,  v.  i 

Ceremony.  -  No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs  .     .  .  .'  .     ' Meas.for  Meas.  ii!  1. 

Wanted  the  modesty  To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony Mer.  0/  Venice,  v.  .. 

Whose  ceremony  Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief    .  ....     AlPs  Well,  v.    3* 

What  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too.  Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ?  Henry  V.\\.  i. 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony?     What  kind  of  good  art  thou?  .  ...  iv.  r. 

What  are  thy  comings  in  ?     O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  !  .  iv.  i. 

O,  be  sick,  great  greatness.  And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure! iv.  i. 

No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony,  Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical      ....      iv.  ,. 

Neither  will  they  bate  One  jot  of  ceremony  .     .  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first  To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds       .  .     .      Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  z. 

Set  on  ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out  .  .  Jtdius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony     .  .  .      iv.  2. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home  ;  From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony      .  Macbeth,  ili.  4. 

The  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony      .  .  Haiulet^  li.  2. 

Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas  Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease   Tempest,  iv,  i. 

Like  over-ripened  corn,  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  .  2  Henry  VI .  \.  2. 

Certain.  —  It  is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted  .  .  .     .      Mtich  Ado,  i.  i. 

Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  .     Mid.  N .  Dream,  ii.  1, 

Believe  my  words.  For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible  .  1  Henry  I'l.  i.  2. 

Yet,  5'ou  that  hear  me.  This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain     .  .     .      Henry  VIIL  ii.  i. 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night  .  .  Hamlet,  i   5. 

Certainties. — Furnished  with  no  certainties  More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me  2  Henry  IV. \.i. 

O,  doubt  not  that ;   I  speak  from  certainties       ...  Coriolantis,\.  2.. 

Certainties  Either  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knowing.  The  remedy  then  born         Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
Certainty.  —  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty  ....  ....      Meas. /or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty,  Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Nay,  't  is  most  credible  ;  we  here  receive  it  A  certainty  .  AlPs  IVell,  i.  -^. 

Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence  What  darest  thou  venture  ?  .     .       ii.  i. 

Cess.  —  Poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  a'J  cess  .  .     .  .1  He^try  I V.  ii.  1. 

Chafed.  —  Being  once  chafed,  he  cannot  Be  reined  again  to  temperance  .    Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

Chaff.  —  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff      .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times  To  be  new-varnished   .     .  .  .  .     .       ii.  9. 

Even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff,  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition    2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
We  are  the  grains:  You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt  Above  the  moon     Coriolanus,  v.  1. 
Chain.  — Were  't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days      .     .  .  Two  Ge?i.  of  Verona,  i.  x. 

No  man  is  so  vain  That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of?  about  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain  ?  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain  ;  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage      .     .  .     .     Richard II.  i.  3. 

Chair.  —  Break  a  lance,  And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
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Chair.— Now  breathless  wrong  Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 
Chalice.  —  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  To  our  own  lips  Macbeth,  1.  7 

Chalked.  —  It  is  you  that  have  chalked  forth  the  way  Which  brought  us  hither      .  Tempest^  v.  1 

Chalky.— I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could  find  no  whiteness  in  them  Com   of  Errors,  111.  z 

Challenge.  —  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  ! ^"f'^  ^^^^  X-  i 

That  is  honour's  scorn,  Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born  .     .  ■  ^/'^'■^  ^^  '''''''  '?'  ^ 

That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend  Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge  .     Ki?tg  Lear^'x.  i 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness  Does  challenge  much  respect     .  ....       Otliello,  \\.  \ 

Challenged.  —  I  'Id  have  seen  him  damned  ere  1  'id  have  challenged  him  T-welftk  Night,  ni.  4 

Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes  Had  challenged  pity  of  them        King  Lear,  iv.  7 
Challenger.  —  'T  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style,  A  style  for  challengers  .      As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  o[  all  the  age  For  her  perfections  .     .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  7 

t^HAM.  —  Fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard.     .  Mitch  Ado,  W.  i. 

Chamber.— He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  Richard  IIL  i.  1 
An  untimely  ague  Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber  ■        Henry  VIII.  \.  1 

He  's  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber  .  Timon  ofAthejis,  iii.  4, 

Many  do  keep  their  chambers  are  not  sick    ....  ■  ....  -      in.  A- 

Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick  Hamlet,  y.  i 

'T  is  her  breathing  that  Perfumes  the  chamber  thus Cy^nbeline,  i^.  ^ 

Chamberers.  —  And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation  That  chamberers  have  .     Othello,  iii.  3 

Chamber-maids.— Here  will  I  remain  With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids  Romeo  &=  Juliet,  v.  3, 

Chameleon.  — Though  the  chameleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air  .  .        Two  Gen.  of  Verorta^  ii.  i, 

He  is  a  kind  of  chameleon.  —That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood  than  live  in  your  air    ii.  4. 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  chameleon,  Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages    3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

Of  the  chameleon's  dish  :   I  eat  ihe  air,  promise-crammed       .  .     -  Ham.let,  iii.  2 

Champion.  — To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence  .  ...     Ricfiard  1 1 .  i.  2 

Thoufortune'schampion,  that  dost  neverfight  Butwhen  herhumorous  ladyship  is  by  !   K.  John,\\\.  r 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles,  His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

Come  fate  into  the  list,  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  !  .     .  .     .  .    Macbeth,  iih  i 

Chance- — There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death     Merry  IVives,  v.  i 

I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me  .     .     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 

An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me ,  iii.  3 

They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance  ...       v.  i 

Come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance .  Mer.  of  Veitice,  li.  i. 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view,  Chance  as  fair  and  choose  as  true  !  .  .  iii.  2. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance  Or  breed  upon  our  absence       Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 
We  profess  Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies  Of  every  wind  that  blows  .     .      iv.  4 

Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  f  am  so  sometimes  by  chance         .  .  .      iv.  4, 

And  summed  the  account  of  chance  .  .  .     .    2  Henry  IV.\.  1 

How  chances  mock,  And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors  !  .  iii.  i, 

Of  the  main  chance  of  things  As  yet  not  come  to  life iii,  1, 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry  ;  But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event   .     .  .  iv.  ;:, 

In  the  reproof  of  chance  Lies  the  true  proof  of  men Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

Injury  of  chance  Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by  All  time  of  pause  .  .  iv.  4, 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear Coriolamis,  iv.  1, 

Determine  on  some  course,  ^lore  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance  .     .  iv.  1, 

Repose  you  here  in  rest,  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps!  .     Titits  Andron.  i 

Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour  Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  !  .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3, 

If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me,  Without  my  stir  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  I  had  lived  a  blessed  time  .  H.  3, 

I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance,  To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on 't     .  iJj^  i 

And  the  chance  of  goodness  Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !    .     .  .  iv.  3, 

It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows  That  ever  I  have  felt      .     .  .  King  Lear  v.  3, 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances,  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  .      Othello   \.  3, 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance,  Conld  neither  graze  nor  pierce      .  .     .     .      iv    i 

In  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints  Under  his  chance  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3 

Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember  As  things  but  done  by  chance  v.  2 
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Chance.  —  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits  Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance  Ant.  andCleo.  v.  z. 


Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war  :   the  day  Was  yours  by  accident 
Chanced.  — And  go  read  with  thee  Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old 

Tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day,  That  Csesar  looks  so  sad    .... 
Change.  —  As  schoul-maids  change  their  names  By  vain,  though  apt,  affection 

You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report . 

Change  slander  to  remorse  ;  that  is  some  good  . 

Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  hath  been  The  shepherd's  note 

And  lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change  . 

How  chances  mock,  And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors! 

Hang  ye  !     Trust  ye?     With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  . 

Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change  of  cheer  ,     . 

The  mconstant  moon,  That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb  .     . 

And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary .     . 

A  poor  unmanly  melancholy  sprung  From  change  of  fortune  .     . 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's  the  question    .  .     . 

Now  I  change  my  mind,  And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature  .     .  .     . 

For  this  '  would  '  changes,  And  hath  abatements  and  delays  .... 

You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is  .  .... 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best;  The  worst  retui-ns  to  laughter 

Since  I  saw  you  last,  There  Is  a  change  upon  you  .     . 

The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end  Lament  nor  sorrow  at 


Cymbelhie^  v.  5. 

Titus  A  ?idron.  iii.  2. 

Julius  Ccssar^  \.  2. 

Meas.for  Meas.  \.  4. 

V.   I. 

.    Much  A  do,  iv.  i . 

fVinter's  'J'ale,  i.  2. 

Richard  II.  ii,  4. 

2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

Titus  Andron.  i.  i- 

Rofueo  and  yuliet,  ii.  z. 

|v.  5. 

Ti7n07t  of  Athens.,  iv.  3. 

Jiditis  CcEsar,  ii.  i. 

V.   1. 
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nlet,  iii.  4. 

iv.  7. 

King  Lear,  i.  i. 

.     .      iv.  I. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

iv.  15. 


Do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds;  Which  shackles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change 


Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

Winter'' s  Tale,  \.  i. 

.  I  Henry  VI.  v.  .1. 

.     .  King  Lear.,  iv.  2. 

.     .     .      Othello^  iv.  i. 

j\Iid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

iv.  7. 


Not  1,  Inclined  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce  The  beggary  of  his  change 
Changed.  —  Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed 

What  we  changed  Was  innocence  for  innocence 

Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be         

Thou  changed  and  self-covered  thing,  for  shame,  Be-monster  not  thy  feature 

He  is  much  changed. — Are  his  wits  safe?  is  he  not  light  of  brain?      . 
Changeling.  —  She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling  . 

Yet  his  nature  In  that 's  no  changeling 

Channels.  — With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks 

Chanson.  — The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more  . 

Chanted  —Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes      .     .  '.    •,   '  ^r      1    ^   ■ 

Chanticleer.  -  I  hear  The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer  Cry  cock-a-diddle-dow      ^      I empest   x.  2. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer  ...  ■  'fZ/T^    n  "'  ^" 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon    .     .  Mid.  ^.  ■^^^^"^'   ■  ^■ 

Chaos.  —  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlicked  bear-whelp  .     .  -  •  -3  tienry        .      .    . 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  Follows  the  choking      .  •  ■    J  roi.  ^^'^ ^^''-    ■  3' 

0  heavy  lightness!   serious  vanity  !   Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seemmg  forms!  ^''"^^ -«;5 J"^f '..  " 
But  I  do  love  thee  !  and  when  I  love  thee  not.  Chaos  is  come  agam  .     -     ■  uuieuo,  m.  3, 

Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces     . 
Chaplet.  -  An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds  Is,  as  m  mockery,  set 
Chapmen.  —  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues     .     . 

You  do  as  chapmen  do,  Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy 
Chaps  —O,  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel  .... 

My  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age.  Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience  . 

He  unseamed  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps  .... 

Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no  more    .  .'     \     '     \    c  '■         nr        /-^^ /I7>^c  v 

Ch  AHACTER.-With  characters  of  brass,  A  forted  residence  'gamst  the  tooth  of  t,me  M^-s./or  Meas.  v. 

Thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits  With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character . 

Blossom,  speed  thee  well!     There  lie,  and  there  thy  character    . 

That  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age  .     ■ 

1  sav,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long  ■     '     *, 
Perspicuous  even  as  substance,  Whose  grossness  httle  characters  sum  up 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character 


.  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  2. 
Mid.  N.  Dreavi,  ii.  i. 
.  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  1. 
,  .  Kiftg  yohn,  ii.  1. 
.  Titjis  Andron.  v.  3. 
.  .  Macbeth,  i.  2, 
.  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  5. 


Tuuelfth  Night,  i. 

.  Winter's  Tale,  iii. 

2  He7iry  IV.\. 

Richard  III.  iii. 

.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

.  Hamlet,  i. 
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Character.  —  In  glittering  golden  characters  express  A  general  praise  to  her   .         .    Pericles,  iv.  3. 

Learned  indeed  were  that  astronomer  That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters  .     .    Cymbeline^  iii.  2. 

He  cut  our  roots  In  characters,  And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick     ...  .      iv.  z. 

Charactered.  —Table  wherein  all  my  thoughts  Are  visibly  charactered     Two  Gen.  of  Verona,\\.  7. 

Show  me  one  scar  charactered  on  thy  skin 2  Henry  VI.  m.  i. 

Characterv.  —  I  will  construe  to  thee,  All  the  characiery  of  my  sad  brows  .  .  Julius  Casar,  n.  i. 
Chare.— When  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  *U  give  thee  leave  To  play  till  doomsday  A  nt.  andCleo.  y.  2. 
Charge.  —  Thy  charge  Exactly  is  performed:  but  there  *s  more  work Tempest^  \.  7.. 

'Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand Merry  Wives.,  i.  4. 

How  darest  thou  trust  So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ?  .  ...  Com.  of  Errors^  \.  2. 

\    Tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  thy  charge j-  2. 

It  is  A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  but  yet  We  '11  strive  to  bear  it .     .     .        AlPs  IVell,  iii.  3. 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge     ....  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  \. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  Of  dear  import  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  y.  2. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil  In  an  imperial  charge       .  ...    Macbeth^  \v.  i. 

Proclaim  no  shame  When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge        Hamlet,  'in,  4,. 

And  many  such-like  'As'es  of  great  charge .     .  -     •  v.  2. 

Charged.  —  She  was  charged  with  nothing  But  what  was  true  and  very  full  of  proof    Much  Ado.,  v.  i. 

What  you  have  charged  me  with,  that  have  I  done  ;  And  more,  much  more  .  .  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Chariest.— The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Chariot.  —  Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut  Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Charitable.  —  A  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

You  were  born  under  a  charitable  star. — Under  Mars,  I ...     AlVs  Well^'x.  i. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell,  Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable  Hamlet,  \.  4. 
Charity.  —  Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin  To  save  this  brother's  life  ?  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

I  '11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul.  It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity  ii.  4. 

To  do  't  at  peril  of  your  soul,  Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity ...       ii.  4. 

Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 

Thy  love  is  far  from  charity,  That  in  love's  grief  desirest  society  .       Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law,  And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ?  .     .  .  iv.  3. 

He  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him .  .     ,        Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  2. 

But  what  of  that?     'T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charitv  .  .  iv.  1. 

Ransacking  the  church,  Offending  charity    .  .  ,  King  John,  iii.  4. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity      .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

'T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity .3  Henry  VI,  v.  5. 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity.  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses        Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me;  Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt  .  ...  i.  3. 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame  ;  And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  !    .     .     .     .  i.  3. 

Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ;   Made  peace  of  enmity  ,     .  .  ii.  i. 

Put  meekness  in  thy  mind,  Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  I  ii.  2. 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet  Have  stood  to  charity  .       Henry  VIII.  ii,  4. 

I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries  ;  I  have  more  charity    .     .  .  iji.  i. 

How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this  man,  But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it  !     .      iii.  ■£. 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ;  Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  !  .     .  .     .      iv.  -=. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak  him,  And  yet  with  charity  .     .  .     .      iv,  z. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  To  envious  and  calumniating  time     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned,  And  with  his  charity  slain  .     Coriolamis   v.  6, 

This  was  but  a  deed  of  charity  To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon      ,  Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

Let's  exchange  charity.     I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art  Kijig  Lear,  v.  3. 

Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney .  .     .  i  Henry  IV  ii    r 

Charm.  —  Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms     Merry  IVives   ii.  2. 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  iv,  i. 

Beauty  is  a  witch  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood     .  .  ,      Much  Ado   ii.  1 

Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  toothache .  ...  ;;; 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread,  Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words   .     .  v    i 

And  loves  again,  Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks    .     .  .     .      Romeo  a7id  Jidiet   ii.  Prol 

I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms,  The  close  contriver  of  all  harms Macbeth  iii.  5 
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Charm.  —  For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble,  Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble    .     .        Macbeth  iv, 

I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  While  you  perform  your  antic  round iv. 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspicious  mistress  .  King  Lear,  ii, 
Is  there  not  charms  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  May  be  abused?.  Othello,  i. 
Thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  cliarms     ....  .  _        j  2 

Charmed.  —  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  born  .     Macbeth^  v.  8 

Charmer,  —  She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  The  thoughts  of  people  .     Othello,  iii.  4 

Charter.  —  I  must  have  liberty  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind      .  As  You  Like  It,  W.  7 

Let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice,  To  assist  my  simpleness  .     .  .     .  .  .   Othello,  i.  3 

Chartered.  — That,  when  he  speaks,  The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still  ....    Henry  V.  i.  1 

Charybdis.— When  1  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother  Mer.  of  Venice  ^\\\.  5, 

Chase.  —  If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done  .     ...  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  i,. 

Big  round  tears  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose  In  piteous  chase  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1 
The  barren,  touched  m  this  holy  chase,  Shake  off  their  sterile  curse  .     .      Julius  Ccesar,  i,  2, 

Chased.  —  All  things  that  are,  Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed   .  .  Afer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6, 

Chaste.  —  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man  .     .     .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i, 

You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb.  As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown      .         Much  Ado,  iv.  i, 

Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she As  You  Like  It,  iii.  ^, 

A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy,  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought  .  .  i  Henry  VI.  v. 
Chaste  as  the  icicle  That 's  curdied  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow    .  .     Coriolanus,  v. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny  .  ,         Hamlet,  iii.  r 

If  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true,  There  is  no  man  happy    .  .      Othello,  iv.  ^. 

I  thought  her  As  chaste  as  unsunned  snow         .     .     .    ,    ,  .  .  .      Cymbelifie,  ii.  5, 

Chastisement. — Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best,  In  any  chastisement   Meas.for  Meas.  v. 

Chastity.  —  More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity     .         .     .         .  .     .         .     .         .      ii. 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language  Without  offence  to  utter  them  ....     Much  Ado,  iv. 

When  she  weeps  weeps  every  little  flower,  Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity  Mid.  N.  Dreajn,  iii. 
The  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them  .     .  .     .     ,  ...  As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

My  chastity  's  the  jewel  of  our  house,  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  .  .  AlPs  Well,  iv. 
There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing  else  ...  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

Chat.  —  O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her !  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1 

Pray  you,  sit  down  ;  For  now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat .  .       v.  ^, 

You  muse  what  chat  we  two  have  had 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  z, 

Chattel. — She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  ;  she  is  my  house,  My  household  stufiF  Tain,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 
Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  moveables  :  Let  senses  rule  ...  .  Henry  V.  ii.  3 

Cheap.  —  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  welcome  dear  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  i 

A  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are  As  cheap  as  lies  .  .     Coriolanus,  v.  6 

Cheapside.  —  In  Cheapside  shall  my  palfry  go  to  grass  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  z 

When  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills?  .     .  .     .      iv.  7, 

Cheat.  — I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat      .     .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3, 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature,  Deformed,  unfinished Richard  III.  \.  i. 

Cheater.— Abominable  damned  cheater,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  Captain?  ^HenrylV.  ii.  4, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks.  And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin    JCom.  of  Errors,  i.  2 

Check.  —  Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread.  And  find  no  check  .     .  .    King  John,  v.  i 

Checks  and  disasters  Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared     .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3 

O,  this  life  Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check     ....  .  Cymbeline,  iii.  3 

Checked.  —  Be  checked  for  silence.  But  never  taxed  for  speech    ...  .     AlVs  Well,\.  1. 

Cheek.  —  The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim  A  matter  from  thee  Tempest,  ii.  1, 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  4- 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took  From  my  poor  cheek?     .     .  .      Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  1 

The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls  .  .  .    Muck  Ado.,  iii-  2 

For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred.  And  fears  by  pale  white  shown    ,  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  1.  z 

Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ?     How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ?  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  • 

Follow!   nay,  I '11  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  jole  .  ...  .     ■  •  •  "'■  2 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed,  While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy    .     .  ._    .      l^ 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,^^^ 
A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not,  a  blue  eye  and  sunken,  which  you  have  not  As  You  Like  It,  in.  2, 
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Cheek.  —  Your  black  silk  hair,  Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream     As  V&u  Like  It,  111.  5. 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  I .  .  .  ^'*''^-  ""/^^^  ,    ^j/"^'  ^' 

The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek  .     .  .  Ail  s  IVell,  1.  i 

Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek  .  •  •     ■  }■  ^ 

His  cicatrice  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek      .  •      ."•  ' 

His  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare  .  ■     •  'X*  5 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .     .     .  Twelfth  NighU\\.  4- 
I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek,  But  not  take  in  the  mind   ...  -  li^inier's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss,  As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love  King:  Jokn,\\.  i, 

Now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  my  bud  And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek  .  .     .      m.  4 

Where  is  that  blood  That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ?  ....  iv.  2. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew  That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks  .  .  .     v.  ^. 

Darest  with  thy  frozen  admonition  Make  pale  our  cheek.>  .  .  .     •   Richard  II.  u.  i. 

Then  his  cheek  looked  pale,  And  on  my  face  he  turned  an  eye  of  death  i  Henry  I^-^-  3 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks?      .  .  •  *  *       V'  ^ 

The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek  Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand     .  .     .    2.  Henry  IV.  \.   - 

Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ?     .     .  ■  > 

Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks,  With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow  iv, 

Look  ye,  how  they  change!     Their  cheeks  are  paper      ...  .  ■  Henry  V.  11. 

Meantime  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our  roses      .  ...  .     ,     .     .  i  Henry  yj.  11. 

'T  is  not  for  fear,  but  anger,  that  thy  cheeks  Blush  for  pure  shame  .  •     ■  -     •       ]| 

The  heart  there  cools  and  ne'er  returneth  to  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again     2  Henry  VI.  iii, 
All  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks,  Like  trees  bedashed  with  rain  .  .   Richard  III.  i, 

What  grief  hath  set  tlie  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ?  .     -  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3, 

And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush  Modest  as  morning      ...  .  .  ■  '■  3 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek  Outswell  the  colic  of  puff ed  Aquilon  .  .  iv.  5. 

My  mother's  blood  Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister  Bounds  In  my  father's   .  iv.  5, 

Tears,  Brewed  with  her  sorrow,  meshed  upon  her  cheeks  ...  .  Titles  Andron.  iii, 

She  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear      .    Romeo  and  Juliet^  \. 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars,  As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  .  ii. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand!   ...  .  .  ii. 

O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! .     .  ii. 

Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit  Of  an  old  tear  ....  .  .       ii.  3. 

The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes  .  .     .     .  i 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks.  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes  .  .  .     . 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks  .  .  .  .       v.  3. 

You  can  behold  such  sights.  And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks  .     .     .    Macbeth^  iii.  4, 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine  Are  counsellors  to  fear  .  .     ,  v.  3 

With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  In  her  cheeks  ...  .  King  Lear,  \.  4, 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops,  Stain  my  man's  cheeks!  .     .  .  ii.  4. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  !  rage!  blow! .  i 

Milk-livered  man!  Thatbear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs    .  .     .  .     ,      i 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down  Her  delicate  cheek        .  .  .     .     .      i 

I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks.  That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty  Othello,  i 

Had  I  this  cheek  To  bathe  my  lips  upon .  .     .  .     .  .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

You  must  Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek         .  ...  ....  iii,  4, 

Cheer.  —  I  have  good  cheer  at  home  ;  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me  .    Merry  Wives,  iii. 

Our  cheer  May  answer  my  good  will  and  your  good  welcome  here  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii. 

Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast .  .  .  iii, 

Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart  .     .  .  ....      iii. 

Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome  :  we  would  fain  have  either  ...  .  iii. 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer,  With  sighs  of  love  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream   iii. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer  .  .     .     .       v. 

Therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  for  truly  I  think  you  are  damned  .     ,      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5, 

Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little  ;  cheer  thyself  a  little   ,  .     .     .      As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

Welcome!  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer  .  .  .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4 

I  shall  command  your  welcome  here.  And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward  .     .  v.  1, 
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Cheer.  -  Q.o.h-a  we  .l,.ll  Do  rothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer      .         .     .  2  Henry  IV  v   , 
Thesenews,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  drooping  spirits        .  .  i  A'«,rv  k/  v   f 

W.thh.s  grumbling  voice  Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  .  .  !   3  aCZ  K/ T  ! 

Doth  no.  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ?  -  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear  their  wreck'  i  '  ' 

Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burnmg  eye.  The  day  to  cheer  .     .     .  Romeo  and  fuliet   1   \ 

^his^j::  VVn    r^  '"^  ""^  '■  '''!"^'"  -^  '""^  ">''  "^^"  «"^=  *-=  -^'^^  ^-S  ■  i 

i  his  push  Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now  ... 

Remain  Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye         .  '  H      1 1^'  ^ 

You  are  so  sick  of  late.  So  far  from  cheer  and  from  your  former  state,   Ihat'l  distrust  you ""'"  '  ili'  ! 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  !    An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope'  ill'  2 

You  shall  have  better  cheer  Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks  to  stay  and  eat  it   .  Cymbeline.  u:   6 

Cheered  -  I  cheered  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause,  With  promise  of  high  pay  3  //.«ry  FI.  ii   , 

As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun,  So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life    .  .  /^ic/iard  III  i    . 

Cheerer.  — Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart,  Unpruned  dies   .  Henry  f'v 

Cheerful.-  Lay  aside  Hfe-harming  heaviness  And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition  Richard  I L  ii'  . 

Ut  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage  .  .  .     .       i  Henry  1 1^.  \\    a 

But  freshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint  With  cheerful  semblance  .     '.     '     He,iry  V  Iv    Prol 

An  unaccustomed  spirit  Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts      Ro7neo  and  JulieU  v    i 

Cheerfully.  —  Go  cheerfully  together  and  digest  Your  angry  choler  i  Henry  VI   iv    . 

How  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  these  two  hours  .    Hamlet,  iii   2 

Cheerly.  —  Well  said!   thou  lookest  cheerly  .  ,  .  As  Yoic  Like  It,  ii.  6 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath .  Richard  II.  \.  i 

Cheerly,  boys  ;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all  .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5 

Cheese.  —  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come     iMeriy  Wives,  \.  2 

I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  there  's  the  humour  of  it     ,     .  ii.  i 

'T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese  .  ...  .  .     .       v.  5 

I  had  rather  live  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill  .  .  1  Henry  IV.  iii,  i 

Like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring  ...  ,     .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  ^ 

It  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man's  sword  will  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  1, 

His  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese     ....  ...  2  Henry  VI.  iv,  7 

Art  thou  come  ?  why,  my  cheese,  my  digestion .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

That  stale  o^d  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor      .     .  ...       v.  4, 

Cherish.  —  Love  tliy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 

Taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds  Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries  .  .     .       v.  5 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee    .  ...  ...      Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Cherished. — Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished  and  locked  up.  Will  have  a  wild  trick  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2 

Feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall,  The  better  cherished,  still  the  nearer  death  .  ....       v.  ^ 

Warm  the  starved  snake,  Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts    .     .   2  He?iry  VI.  iii.  1 

Cherisher.  —  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherislier  of  my  flesh  and  blood  .  AlVs  lVell,'\.  3 

Cherishes.  —  He  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  .     .  .        i-  3. 

Cherries. — O,  how  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

Cherry.  —  So  we  grew  together,  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ii 

*T  is  as  like  you  As  cherry  is  to  cherry ...  .      Henry  VIII.  ■ 

Her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses  ;  Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  .     Pericles,  \.  Gower, 

Cherry-pit.  — 'T  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4 

Cherubim.  — Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air  .     Macbeth,  i.  7 

Cherubin.  — A  cherubin  Thou  wast,  that  did  presen.'e  me .  Tempest,  i.  2 

Still  quiring  to  the  ynung-eyed  chenibins  .     .  ...  .   Mer.  of  Vetiice,  v.  i 

Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins  ;  they  never  see  truly Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  ^ 

Turn  thy  complexion  there,  Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin  Othello,  iv.  z 

The  roof  o'  the  chamber  With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted       ...  ...  Cynibt-hne,  ii.  4 

Che.^t.  —  A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast  .      Richard  II.  i.  1 

From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause         .     .  .  .       Troi,  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood    .     .  .     .  iv.  5 

Chestnut.  —  An  excellent  colour  :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only  colour    .     As  You  Like  It,  hi.  4. 

Not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear  As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  .     .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2, 
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Chestnut.  —A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap,  And  munched,  and  munched  .     Macbeth,  \. 
Cheveril.  —  A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit  .  ■     ■     •      Twelfth  Nig:kt,  ni. 

Your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive,  If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it  Henry  VII L  ii. 

Chew. —Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  ....  Julius  C^sar,\. 

Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy As  You  Like  It,  w. 

Chicken.  —  An  empty  eagle  were  set  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite    .     2  Henry  VI.  in. 

You  would  eat  chickens  i' the  shell ■     •      Trot,  and  Cress,  i. 

She  is  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as  you  are      .  ...    Timan  o/At/iens,  11. 

All  ?    What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop  ?      .  -     •     •    Macbeth,  iv. 

Chid.  —  When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time  For  parting  us  .  .    Mid,  N.  Dream,  111. 

Chidden.  —The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds       .     .  .  .  ■  Othello,  u. 

You  '11  still  be  too  forward.  —  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  11, 
Chide.  —  One  word  more  Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee     ....  TemJ>est,\. 

If  she  do  chide,  't  is  not  to  have  you  gone Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ni. 

.      Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it.  Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\\. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults  A  s  YmiLike  It,  m.  2, 

Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year  together      .  ...  .     . 

I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo      .     .  

Almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are  . 

Though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently     .  .  ... 

Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide  ?    .  ...  .     . 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart.  And  chides  with  thinking      . 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh,  To  weep   .     .     . 
Chiding.  —  Better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break     . 

Never  did  I  liear  Such  gallant  chiding     .     .  ...  .... 

As  the  icy  fang  And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  .     . 

He  might  have  chid  me  so  ;  for,  in  good  faith,  I  am  a  child  to  chiding 

Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity  As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make  .    Pericles,  iii, 

Chief.  —  Great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast     ...  .     .     Macbeth.,  ii.  2, 

What  is  a  man,  If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?     .     Hamlet,  iv.  4 
Child.  —  Love  is  like  a  child,  That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by   Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  i 

You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words  :  he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack  .    Merrji  Wives,  iv.  i 

Now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience  ;  he  makes  restitution      ...  ...       v.  5. 

As  to  show  a  child  his  new  coat  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must  call  to  the  nurse  and  bid  her  still  it     .     .  iii.  3. 

My  brother  hath  a  daughter,  Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  rhat  's  dead v.  i, 

This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight      .     .  .  .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i,  i 

With  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female     ....  ....  .  i.  i 

Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical !    .  ...  .  ....  i.  2. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain v.  2 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child  .     .  .  ...      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1, 

Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes  And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child    ....  .     .  i.  i, 

Therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child,  Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled i.  i, 

Come,  recreant ;  come,  thou  child  ;  I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod    .     . 

Like  a  child  on  a  recorder  ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  government  .     .     . 

It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child  .     .         .     .         ... 

Your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be  .     .     , 

What  heinous  sin  Is  it  in  me  To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child  I 

Let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool 

Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child !  .  .     .  .     . 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child ....  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,  Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me  .     iii.  4. 

Let  it  not  be  so,  Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you,  '  woe  ! ' Richard  II.  iv.  t 

He  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  .         .  ....  .         ,  %  Henry  IV.  ii.  i, 

Woe  to  that  land  that 's  governed  by  a  child! .     ,       Richard  1 1 1 .  '\\.  %. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child  .     .      Romeo  and  fuliet,  iii.  5, 
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.     Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
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.     Merry  Wives,  v. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 
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King  Lear^  \. 
iii. 

.  Othello,  i. 
.     .  .      iv. 

Pericles,  il. 


Child.— This  noble  passion,  Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul  Wiped  the  black  scruples  Macb,  iv.  3 

He  is  the  second  time  come  to  them  ;  for  They  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child  Hamlet^  ii.  2, 

Why,  now  you  speak  Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentleman     .     . 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child  !    . 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came,  His  word  was  still,  —  Fie,  foh,  and  fum 

I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child    .     .  ...  .     . 

He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith,  I  am  a  child  to  chiding 

Like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat  For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at 
Childhood. —Is  it  all  forgot?  All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence?  Mid.  N.  Dream.,  iii. 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud  Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon  .     .  .  iv. 

I  urge  this  childhood  proof.  Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence    .  .         Mer.  of  Venice^  i. 

They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhoods      ....  .     .  ]Vinter''s  Tale,  i. 

Now  I  have  stained  the  childhood  of  our  joy .     .      Romeo  and  Jicliet^  iii. 

'T  is  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil       ....  .  Macbeth,  ii. 

Childing.  — The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries  I\Tid.  N.  Dream^  ii. 
Childish.  —  His  big  manly  voice  Turning  again  toward  childish  treble       .     .       As  ¥071  Like  It,  ii. 

What  cannot  be  avoided  'T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear  ,     .  .3  Henry  VI.  v. 

I  am  too  childish-foulish  for  this  world .  Richard  III.  \. 

Childishness.  —  Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes    As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more  Than  can  our  reasons     .     .     .  Coriolanus,  v. 

Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom,  It  does  from  childishness  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \. 

Child-like. — Mine  age  Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty  Two  Geft.  0/  Verona,  iii. 
Childness.  — His  varying  childness  cures  in  me  Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood  JVinter''s  Tale,  i. 
Children.  —  'T  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness      .  Merry  Wives,  ii. 

I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours     .  .  ...  .....      iv. 

Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ    .     .  Much  A  do,  v. 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

Marry,  his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children  .  .     .  ...  .As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

'T  is  such  fools  as  you  That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children  .     .  .     .  iii. 

Liberal  To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up     .  .  .     .      Tavi.  of  the  Shrew,  \. 

Fathers  commonly  Do  get  their  children ii- 

'T  is  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward.— But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward  v. 

Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may    .     -  ...  .     .     King-  John,\. 

Like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire  Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight  Richard II.  iii. 

Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you,  'woe!  '.     .  ...  .     .      iv. 

The  children  yet  unborn  Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn     .     . 

The  midwives  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the  world  increases 

The  scarecrow  that  affrights  our  children  so      .     .     .  

Thou  art  a  mother.  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee  ... 

A  care-crazed  mother  of  a  many  children,  A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow 

There  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children  Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies  .     . 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth,  But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age 

Our  children's  children  Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven      . 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children    .     .         .     -  ■     • 

Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams.  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain  .     . 

Why  old  men  fool  and  children  calculate  .  .     • 

Turn  pre-ordinance  and  tirst  decree  Into  the  law  of  children  .... 

He  has  no  children.    All  my  pretty  ones?    Did  you  say  all?      .     .     . 

Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ?  —  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth 

An  aery  of  children,  httle  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question  . 

Fathers  that  wear  rags  Do  make  their  children  blind    .     . 

But  fathers  that  bear  bags  Shall  see  their  children  kind     .     . 
Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther  'casion .... 

Chill  pick  your  teeth,  zir:  come  ;  no  matter  vor  your  foins    .... 
Chime, —We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight ■ 

When  he  speaks,  'T  is  like  a  chime  a-mending  ;  with  terms  unsquared 


.  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

I  Henry  VI.  i. 

Richard  III.  ii. 


Henry  VIII.  v. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

.    Tiiiis  Andron.  ii. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Julius  CcEsar,  i. 


Macbeth,  iv. 
Hamlet,  ii. 


King  Lear.,  ii. 


2  Henry  IV.  iii- 
Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 
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Chtme.  — Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime      ...  ,     ,  Pericles,  i.  i 

Chimney.  —  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney , i  ffenry  /K.  ii.  i 

He  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day   .      2  He?iry  VI.  iv.  2 
The  night  has  been  unruly  ;  where  we  lay,  Our  chimneys  were  blown  down      .  .    Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Chimney-sweepers.  —  To  look  like  her  are  chJAiney-sweepers  black     ....  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust Cymbeline,  iv.  2 

Chin. — 'Till  new-born  chins  Be  rough  and  razorable   ....  TeTn^esi,  i\.  i 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin,  my  fill-horse,  has  on  his  tail  Mer.  0/ Venice^  ii.  ^ 
Stroke  your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave  ....  As  Yen*  Like  Jiy  i.  z 

Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard?  .  ■      iii-  ^ 

The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek  His  smiles .     Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3 

His  chin  new  reaped  Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin         2  He?iry  I W.  i.  2 
Whose  chin  is  but  enriched  With  one  appearing  hair    .  ....      Henry  V.  iii.  Prui. 

He  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin Trol.  aJid  Cress.  \.  2 

I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she  tickled  his  chin  .  .  i,  z 

Here's  but  two  and  fifty  hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white  .  i.  ^ 

China.  — They  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes  .  ,  .       Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i 

Chine.  — Possessed  with  the  glanders  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine  .     .     .    Tant.  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  2 
Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again  Henry  VJII.  v.  4 

Chink.  —  Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne  ! Mid.  N.  Dreamy  v.  i, 

I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her  Shall  have  the  chinks        Romeo  a7id  Juliety  i.  5, 

Chisel.  —  What  fine  chisel  Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ? IWinter's  Tale,  v.  3 

Chivalry.  —  For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry        .     .  .  .  Richard  II.  ii.  i 

I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame,  I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i 

By  his  light  Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move  To  do  brave  acts  .     .  2  Hetiry  IV.  ii.  3 

Thou  hast  <;Iain  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry  ....  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

Doff  thy  harness,  youth  ;  I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3 

Choice.  — With  a  leavened  and  prepared  choice  Proceeded  to  you  .  Meas. /or  Meas.  i.  1 

Policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends  ....  .     Much  Ado,  iv.  1 

If  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice,  War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it    Mid.  iV".  Dreajn,  i.  1 
In  terms  of  choice,  I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes      .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i 

Faith,  as  you  s.ny,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples Tain,  o/the  Shreixiy  i.  j 

You  do  me  double  wrong.  To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice  ....  .  .      iii.  1 

And  choice  breeds  A  native  slip  to  lis  from  foreign  seeds     .     .  All's   Well,  i.  3, 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my  life  .     .  .  ,  .  ii.  3, 

And  as  sorry  Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty-    ...  .         U'iiiier''s  Tale,  v.  1, 

Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library.  And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow     .     .  ,    Tittts  Andron.  iv.  i 

Within  her  scope  of  choice  lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice  .   Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  2 

You  have  made  a  simple  choice ;  you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man  .  .     .  ,     .       ii.  5 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age .     .  .  JtUius  Cessar,  iii.  i 

On  his  choice  depends  The  safety  and  health  of  this  whole  state      ...  .       Hamlet,\.z 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice   And  could  of  men  distinguish  .     .  iii.  2, 

Sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled  But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice  ....  .      iii,  4, 

Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will.  And  they  shall  hear  and  judge    ....      iv.  5, 
That  art  most  rich,  being  poor  ;  Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised  !    King  Lear,  i.  i 

Men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know  .  i.  4 

Ambition,The soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss.  .  .  Ant.  a?id  Cleo.  iii.  i, 

I  'Id  wish  no  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed      ...  .  .     ,  Pericles   v.  i 

Choke.  —  Mi^ht  reproach  your  life,  And  choke  your  good  to  come  .     .       Meas. /or  Meas.  v.  i, 

Why,  that  's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  sp:rit         .  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost.  v.  2, 

Having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up  Even  with  the  having  .      As  Yort  Like  It,  ii.  3 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together  And  choke  their  art      .  .  .  Macbeth    i.  2 

Choked.  — 'T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese              .     .     .      Merry  Wives  \ 
Go  forward  and  be  choked  with  tliy  ambition. \  Henry  VI.  \\.\. 

Choking.  —This chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  Follows  the  choking      .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Choler.  —  Be  ruled  by  me  ;  Let  's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood     .    .     .     Richard II.  i.  i, 
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Choler.— What,  drunk  with  choler?  stay  and  pause  awhile    .  ,1/,         r^  ■ 

I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler     ....  '  '  \  rr      '' iv^''^ 

Valiant  And  touched  with  choler  hot  as  gunpowder  '  ■  ■  2    Jcitry  IV.  n.  4. 

Go  cheerfully  together  and  digest  Your  angry  choier  on  your'enemies.     .    '.     '.    \Hcnrvvi'^\ 

Let  your  reason  w,th  your  choler  question  What 'tis  you  go  about Henrv  VIH  \    r 

Choler  does  k,ll  n,e  that  thou  art  alive  ;   I  swound  to  see  thee  .     .  Ti,non  o/AtlJut 

He  IS  rash  and  very  sudden  ,n  choler,  and  haply  may  strike  at  you  .     .  "^  oZlll,   iT  , 

Choleric.  —  That  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric  word  j  -,       f      m         ■ 

Chollors.  -  How  full  of  chollors  I  am,  and  trempling  of  mind !   .  .     .  .    Jlirrv  JVivJ  iii    , 

Choose.  -  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes ^/^^  ^r  nZam 

I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike  .     .  '.     '      '  Mer  of  Venice   \\ 

Here  do  1  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may  !     .     .  .  ■  luer.  oj  y  emce,^   2 

I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire '  '         '  "'  ' 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is.  That  did  never  choose  amiss  '         '     '  II'  '■ 

I  could  teach  you  How  to  choose  right,  but  I  am  then  forsworn.  '  '  jii      ' 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view.  Chance  as  fair  and  choose  as  true !  .  '         '     in' 

There  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose  Who  loves  another  best  .     .     .     .  Winter's  Tale   iv 

I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she  tickled  his  chin  .  .  Troi  and  Cress   i' 

You  have  made  a  simple  choice  ;  you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man  .  .  gomeo  'and  Jnliet   i, 

What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose  But  must  be      .  Cynibcline   i 

Chooseth.  -  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire  Mer  of  Venice  'ii'  7 

Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves        .     .  ...  '  ii   7' 

Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath  ...  '     ]  ii'  ! 

Choosing.  —  The  lottery  of  my  destiny  Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing  ii    i 

Chopine.  —  Nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2 
Chop-logic.  —  How  now,  how  now,  chop-logic  !     What  is  this  ?  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5 

Chough.  —  I  myself  could  make  A  chough  of  as  deep  chat    .  ...     Tempest,  ii.  1 

Russet-paled  choughs,  many  in  sort,  Rising  and  cawing  .    Mid.  N.  Dreaml'm.  -i 

Choughs' language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough  .  ....         All's  Well,  'w.  1 

'T  is  a  choLigh  ;  but,  as  f  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt .      ffandet,\.2 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air  Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles    Kin^  Lear.  iv.  6 

Christ. — And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ   .     .  .  .     .  Richard  11.  \\.  1 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  '  All  hail !  '  to  me  ?     So  Judas  did  to  Christ  .  .     .  .      iv.  1 

As  you  hope  to  have  redemption  By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins  Richard  111.  i.  4 

Chrlsten.  — Call  them  all  by  their  christen  names,  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis      .    i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Christendom.  —  Score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  iu  Christendom     .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shreiv,  Indue.  2 

With  a  world  Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms  .     .  .  .  All's  Well,  i.  i 

I  '11  be  damned  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Christendom    ...  1  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

I  '11  maintain  my  words  On  any  plot  of  ground  In  Christendom         .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4 

Sit  there,  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom  ...  .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

There  's  never  a  man  in  Christendom  That  can  less  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he  Richard  111.  iii.  4. 
Still  so  rising.  That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue  .     .     .  Henry  Vlll.  iv.  2 

An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none  That  Christendom  gives  out  .  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Christeni.n'g. — This  one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand  .     .  Henry  Vlll.  ^.  ^. 

Christian.  —  An  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  Ii.  5, 
Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian  Ii.  5, 

More  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel  ;  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian  .  ...      iii,  i 

It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak  .     .  ...      Merry  Wives,  I.  1 

Thou  art  as  foo'ish  Christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires  .     .  ...  Iv.  , 

Void  of  all  profanation  In  the  world  that  good  Christians  ought  to  have  Me  as.  for  Meas.  ii.  i 

Now,  as  r  am  a  Christian,  answer  me  .     .  .     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  I.  ^ 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks!    T  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  .  Afer.  of  Venice,  I.  3 

O  father  -Abram,  what  these  Christians  are!     Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect      i.  ,^ 
The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows  kind  ...  .  .     .     .  i.  3 

But  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon  The  prodigal  Christian II.  5 

Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street  To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished  faces  ii.  5, 
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Christian.  —There  will  come  a  Christian  by,  Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye  ,     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ji.  5. 

O  my  daughter  !  Fled  with  a  Christian  !     O  my  Christian  ducats !  .     .  .  .     .     .       ii.  8, 

He  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy 

Warmed  and'cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is    . 

If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?     Revenge  .  .     .  ■     • 

If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example? 

This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs     .     .  .  hi-  5* 

III  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork •      m-  5- 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas  Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian  I 

Pay  the  bond  thrice  And  let  the  Christian  go  .  .  •  • 

She  defies  me,  Like  Turk  to  Christian ,     .     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world  Shall  be  my  surety All's  Well,  iv.  4. 

Methinks  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man  has  Tivelfth  Nighi,  i.  3. 

For  there  is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly iii.  2. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home,  For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry  Richard  1 1.  ii.  i. 

Such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear   ...  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more  Christians:  Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  Hen.  VIII.  ii.  i. 

Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  !  That's  Christian  care  enough  ....  .       ii.  ^. 

Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man    .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl  .  Othello,  li.  3. 

Christian-like.  —Undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear    .  .  Muck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord  In  their  sweet  bosoms  ....  Heytry  V.  v.  2. 

A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion    .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3, 

Christmas.  —  Is  not  a  comonty  a  Christmas  gambold?  .     .     .        Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new  fangled  mirth  L.  L.  Lost,  i.  r 
Chronicle.  —  'Tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,  Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast .  .  Tempest,  v.  i. 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days.  Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come  ?      i  Henry  IV,  i.  3, 

Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle.  Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise     .     .  .       v.  2. 

And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles,  Say  it  did  so     .     .  .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

Good  old  chronicle.  That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time      ...  .  .     .      iv.  5. 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time    ....  ...     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

To  do  what  ? —To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer     ,  Otliello,  \\.  i. 

Chronicled. — This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled  Mid.  N .  Dream,  \\\.  a. 

The  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well.  Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell  .     .         Richard  II,  v.  5. 
Chronicler.  —  But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith  .  ...     Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Chrysolite.  —  One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite .     .  .     ,  Othello    v.  ^. 

Church  —  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence  .     .  Merry  Wives   \.  1. 

I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle  ;  I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight  ...  ,         Mjich  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two ....  .      iii.  3. 

Like  god  Bel's  priests  in  the  old  church-window    ...  .  iii.  3. 

Should  I  go  to  church  And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone  ?    .     .     .  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  .     .      As  Voii  Like  Itj'n.  7. 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days,  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church    .  '  ii.  7! 

Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is  .  .     .  iii!  3! 

Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard? Twelfth  Night,  \.  i. 

I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the  church    .  ...  iii[  1! 

Like  a  pedfint  that  keeps  a  school  i'  the  church '  jj;      ' 

Ransacking  the  church,  offending  charity  ,     .        King  John   iii'  4 

An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  peppercorn  i  Henry  IV.  \L  -^. 

More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church 2  Henry  VI  i    \ 

One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church  The  chief  aim  of  his  honour  Henry  VIII.  v.  3! 

'T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door  ;  but 't  is  enough   Romeo  and  Julietl'm.  i. 
Thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church      .     .  .  Hamlet  v    / 

Never  leave  gaping  till  they  Ve  swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple  .  Pericles]  \(.  j 

Churches.— Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces  Mer.  of  Venice  \.  ^. 
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Churches. -Though  you  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight  Against  the  churches      .    Macbeik,  Iv 

Hemnstbuildchurches,  then;  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on Hamlet   Kn 

Churchman.— Love  and  meekness,  lord,  Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  He^iry  VlII  v 
CHURCHMEN.  -  Study  to  prefer  a  peace,  If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  r  He^iry  VI  iii 
CHURCHVARD.— Ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there,  Troop  home  to  churchyards  Mid.  N   D 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone  Here  in  the  churchyard  . 

When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion  . 
Churl.  —  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common  ;  that  every  churl  affords 
Churlish.  —As  the  icy  fang  And  churlish  chiding  of  ihe  winter's  wind 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition      .... 

This  is  called  the  Reply  Churlish  

He  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i 

Churn.  —  And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewite  churn         .     .  .     Mid.  A'.  Dream,  ii 

CiN-CTURE.  —  Happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can  Hold  out  this  tempest .  .  ' Khig  7ohu]\^. 
Cinders.— O'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element  2  HenrvIV  '-■ 


ream.,  in, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  v. 

Ha-nilei,  iii. 

Coin,  of  Errors.^  iii. 

As  Yoic  Like  It,  ii. 


Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped,  Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cindeu  . 

That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty,  Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds 

I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits  Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance 
CiNQUEPACE.  —  A  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinquepace  . 

Falls  into  the  cinquepace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave  .     . 
Cipher.  —  Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function 

I  shall  see  mine  own  figure.  —  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher 
Circe.  —  I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup 

As  if  with  Circe  she  would  change  my  shape  !  .  .     . 

Circle.  —  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a  circle  .     . 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water.  Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 

'T  is  true  ;  The  wheel  is  come  full  circle  ;  I  am  here       .     .  .  .     . 

Circuit.  —  W  ithin  whose  circuit  is  Elysium  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy  3  Henry  VI.  . 
Circumcised.  —  I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog,  And  smote  him,  thus      .  OtJicllo,  v, 

Circumference.  —  In  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head     .  Merry  Wives.,  iii, 
CiRCUMMURED.  —  He  hath  a  garden  circummured  with  brick    .     .  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  iv. 

Circumscription.  —  I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition  Put  into  circumscription  .    Othello.,  i 


Tihis  Ajidron.  ii. 

.       Othello,  iv. 

A  nt.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Much  Ado,  ii. 

ii. 

Meas./or  Meas.  ii. 

As  Vou  Like  It,  iii. 

Com.  0/  Errors,  v. 

.  1  Henry  VI .  v. 

As  }'ou  Like  It,  ii, 

I  Henry  I  'I   i. 

Ki?ig  Lear,  v. 


Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  i, 

Meas.  for  Meas.  iv, 

Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  i. 

As  Von  Like  It^  v. 

Twelfth  Xtght,  v. 

.  Winter'^s  Talc,  iii. 


King-  John,  ii. 


Circumstance.  —  By  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool 

Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance 

Neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance 

Herein  spend  but  time  To  wmd  about  my  love  with  circumstance    . 

The  sixth,  the  Lie  with  Circumstance  ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  Direct 

Till  each  circumstance  Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump 

The  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open 

His  approach,  So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden 

Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by  circumstance  .     . 

The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums  Cuts  o£E  more  circumstance 

What  means  this  passionate  discourse,  This  peroration  w  ith  such  circumstance  ?      2  He?try  VI.  i. 

I  do  believe.  Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that  You  are  mine  enemy  Henry  VIII.  ii. 

Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves  That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii 

Answer  to  that ;  Say  either,  and  I  '11  stay  the  circumstance     .     .  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii, 

You  speak  like  a  green  girl.  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance  .     .       Hamlet,  i 

Without  more  circumstance  at  all,  I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part  i 

If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find  Where  truth  is  hid  .     .  ii. 

Can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance.  Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion? .  ■     .      iii 

One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance  Which  I  have  told  thee  of  .     .     .  .  iii 

But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  ihought,  'T  is  heavy  with  him 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war 

All  quality,  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  !  .     . 

Strong  circumstances,  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth 
Circumstantial.  — So  to  the  Lie  Circumstantial  and  the  Lie  Direct 

This  fierce  abridgement  Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches 


Ot/iello,  i. 


As  Von  Like  It,  v. 
Cymbeline.,  v. 
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Circumvent.  —  One  that  would  circumvent  God 

Circumvention.  —  It  will  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider 

Cistern.  — Could  not  fill  up  The  cistern  of  my  lust  ... 

Citadel.  —  A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock,  A  forked  mountain 

CiTAL,  —  He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself  ... 

Cite.  —  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose 

Cities.  — And  blind  oblivion  swallowed  cities  up    .     .     .         .         .... 

Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back  With  ships  made  cities 
Citizens.  —  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens!  'T  is  just  the  fashion 

We  are  accounted  poor  citizens,  the  patricians  good  ...  .  ... 

Arise,  arise  ;  Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell .     . 
City.  —  I  will  go  lose-myself,  And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city 

Behold  A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing 

What  is  the  city  but  the  people  ?  —  True,  The  people  are  the  city  .     . 
Civet.  — Rubs  himself  with  civet;  can  you  smell  him  out  by  that? 

Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination  . 
Civil  as  an  orange,  and  som.ething  of  that  jealous  complexion Muck  Ado, 


.     .     .      Hamlet,  v.  t. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

.  I  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

.   Mer.  of  Venice.^  \.  3. 

TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

A?it.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

As  Ymi  Like  It,  ii,  1. 

Coriolanus,  i,  1, 

.     .     .   Othello^  i.  ,. 

,  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

Coriolanifs,  iii.  i. 

Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Kiuff  Lear,  iv.  6, 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 


Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath  That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil 

If  you  were  civil  and  knew  courtesy,  You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury 

Putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming.  .     .  .     . 

Ho  !  who  's  here?     If  any  thing  that 's  civil,  speak;  if  savage,  Take  or  lend 
CiviLiTV.  —  Use  all  the  observance  of  civility  Like  one  well  studied .     .     . 

In  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty As  Yon  Like  It,  ii,  7. 

The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility  .     .       ii.  7, 

To  royalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught,  Civility  not  seen  from  other  .  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Claim.  — One  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one  that  will  have  me  .     .     Covi.  of  Errors,  iii.  ^. 

What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ?  —  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay  to  your  horse  .     .     .      iii.  z. 

That  obedient  right  Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims  .  AWs  Well,  ii.  -i,. 

Personally  I  lay  my  claim  To  mine  inheritance  of  free  descent                         ,  ,    Ricltard  II.  ii.  3. 

Clamorous.  —  More  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

Be  clamorous  and  leap  all  civil  bounds  Rather  than  make  unprofited  return  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

Clamour.  — The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  .  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

An  hour  in  clamour,  and  a  quarter  in  rheum  .     .  .  . 

Sickly  ears,  Deafed  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans  . 

Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more      ....  .     .  .     . 

The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues.  Can  arbitrate  this  cause 

Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault,  That  mought  not  be  distinguished 

Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry.  Add  to  my  clamours !    .     .     . 

Whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat,  I  '11  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour  came  therein  a  man 


Othello,  ii.  i. 

Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  z. 


Mjich  Ado, 
.  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  ^. 
.  IVifiter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 
Richard  1 1 .  \.  1. 
.  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
.     King-  Lear,  i.  i. 


Mortal  engines  whose  rude  throats  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit  *     OiJiello,  iii.  3 

As  You  Like  It,  V.  3. 


Clap.  —  Shall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  without  hawking  nr  spitting 
Clapper.  —  He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper 

Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another    ,  .... 

Clasps.  —  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story 

Clatter.  —  By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited     . 
Claw.  —  Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour 

If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws  him  with  a  talent . 
Clay.  —That  sweet  breath  Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay  .     '. 

What  hope,  what  stay,  When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay  .     .         .         ;     .     .     . 

The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing       2  Henry  IV.  i   2 

Imperious  Cssar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay.  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away      Hamlet '  v    i* 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  m  dignity.  Whose  dust  is  both  alike  Cvmb  V      ''  "    " 

Clean.  —  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered         .     .  '     '     '        t\^,/.  t     t     \       ^' 

T"!.        i_..i  .  ...  ••■-.,  i^ove  s  L,.  LrOSt.  V.  2. 

Though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you     .    ,    .        ^  Henry  IV,  \ 


.     .    Muck  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  4. 

Rovteo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

.  Love' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

King  yohn,  iv.  3. 

.        V.  7. 

Richard  II.  \.  r. 
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Clean.  — Renouncing  clean  The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3, 

Bid  them  wash  their  faces  And  keep  their  teeth  clean Coriolanus,  ii.  3 

This  is  clean  kam.  —  Merely  awry  .         .     .         .     ,  ill,  i 

Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon  !    .     .  Timon  of  Athens^  \y.  i 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand  ?     .     .         .     .     Macbeth,  ii.  2 
What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean? —  No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that  .     .       v.  i 

It  is  clean  out  of  the  way  .  .  .  ...  ...   Othello,  i.  3 

Cleanly. — We  must  be  neat;   not  neat,  but  cleanly  ...  .  .  Wiyitey^s  Tale,\.  2. 

Wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capou  and  eat  it?    .     .  .  .  1  Hejtry IV .\\.  ^ 

I  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do       .  ...  .  v.  4 

Cleanse. — I  will  through  and  through  Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  .     .     .     Macbeth,  v.  3 

Clear.  —  As  clear  As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

She  looks  as  clear  As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew  .  Tarn,  o/the  Shre7v,  ii.  i 

The  violent  carriage  of  it  Will  clear  or  end  the  business      ...  .  Winter' s  Tale,  iii.  1 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  :   Pour  down  thy  weather  .  King  John,  iv.  .1 

Proofs  as  clear  ag^ founts  in  July  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel  .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  , 

You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear  :  To  revenge  is  no  valour  .     .     .  Tiinon  of  Athens,  iii.  5 

This  Duncan  Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  So  clear  in  his  great  office    Macbeth,  i.  7 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  :  How  easy  is  it,  then !  .  .     .     .       ii.  2 

Cleared.  —  See  the  coast  cleared,  and  then  we  will  depart .  .    1  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

All  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death     .     .    Mer.ofVe7tice,\\\.  2 

Clearness.  —  Thought  That  I  require  a  clearness  :  and  with  him  —  To  leave  no  rubs         Macbeth,  iii.  i 
Make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them      .      All's  IVell,  i.  3 

Clearstorks. — The  clearstores  toward  the  south  north  ai  e  as  lustrous  as  ebony      Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2 

Cleft. — O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain  .  .  .  Hamlet,  m.i, 

Clement.  —  I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men  .     .  .      Cyjubeliitc,  v.  4 

Clerk.  —  Great  clerks  have  purposed  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 
Wiil  no  man  say  amen?  —  Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen  .  .     .   Richard  II.  iv.  i 

Client.  —  Fear  not  you  :  good  counsellors  lack  no  clients    ...  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2 

Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes.  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys      .  .      Richard  III.  iv.  4 

Cliffs.  —  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could  find  no  whiteness  in  them    Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 

Climate.  —The  climate  's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet    .  .  Wittier' s  Tale,  iii.  . 

Though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell,  Plague  him  with  flies  .     ■     •     .   Othello,  \.  , 

Climb.  —  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate  ■  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first  ....  .     .  •  Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  before    .        Macbeth,  iv.  2 
Let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils  From  our  blest  altars  .       Cymbelinc,  v.  5 

Cli.mbing.  —  Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow,  Thy  element  's  below  !  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Cli.me.— And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime  .     .     .  ■     ■     ■.  Richard  II.  \.  2. 

Towards  the  north,  Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime    .  .  .  v.  i 

Clip.  —  O,  let  me  clip  ye  In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  wooed,  in  heart  As  merry  Coriolanus,  1.  6 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it  A  pair  so  famous  .  .Ant.  a,td  Cleo.  y.  2 

Clipped  in  with  the  sea  That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland      .  i  Henry  IV.  m.  i 

Cloak. -An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin     .  ...  Merry  Wives,  u  3 

We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak  With  our  pure  honours Ktng  John,  iv.  3 

Happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can  Hold  out  this  tempest  ...  .  .     .  .      iv.  3 

The  cloak  of  night  being  plucked  from  off  their  backs,  Stand  bare  and  naked  .     .  Richard  II.  m.  2 
You  ohall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up  .  .2  "^'^^y'J-  .^-  ' 

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks   ...  •     ■  Ruharcl  11    11.  ' 

I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight    .  ..  •  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ^^. 

You  pulled  me  by  the  cloak;  would  you  speak  with  me?  .■     ■     •,  ,,        Jnlius  Laisari. 

'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black    .      Hamlet,  1. 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee     .  .  ....  Otliello,  11. 

Clock  —They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that  We  say  befits  the  hour  .  Tempest,  \\. 

■f  he  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search  .  Merry  Wives,  111. 

The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell  .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  1. 


CLO  Il8  CLO 

Clock.  —  Your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock  And  strike  you  home     .      Com.^  of  Errors.  \.  £. 

Like  a  German  clock,  Still  a-repalring,  ever  out  of  frame Love's  L.  Lost,  ui.  .. 

Shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws,  And  merry  larks  are  ploughmeu's  clocks  .     ...  ■     *     '      X'  ^' 

He  out-dwells  his  hour,  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

His  honour,  Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute "^^^'^  ^fh}:  ^' 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time ....       Twelfth  Night,  m.  z. 

I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'"  the  clock  behind  What  lady-she  her  lord Winter's  Tale,\,  2. 

OldTime,  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  Time •    King  John,  \\\.  ^. 

Now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock :   My  thoughts  are  minutes    .     .     .    Ricltard  II.  v.  5. 

We  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock      .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll .  .     .     -      Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Clod.— This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  A  kneaded  clod Meets,  for  Meas.  in.  .. 

To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ...  ....     Much  Ado,  li.  i. 

All  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod  And  module  of  confounded  royalty King  Joh7i,  v.  7. 

Clog. —  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog      .  .  .     •      Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

So  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

You  '11  rue  the  time  That  clogs  me  with  this  answer .     •         Macbeth^  iii.  6. 

Cloister.  —To  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed,  To  live  a  barren  sister  ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister AlVs  Well,\v.  z. 

Close.  —  Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close       .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

How  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses     ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands,  Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  hps     Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Music  at  the  close.  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close,  Like  music  .  .  ...  .  Henry  V.  1.  2. 

Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close ;   And  let  us  all  to  meditation  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Be  assured  He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  .  Hamlet,  11.  i. 

Closeness.  — All  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind  .      Tempest,  i.  2, 

Closing.  —  In  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day  ....  ...  1  Henry  IV.  \\\.  2. 

Cloth.  — As  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth ....  iv.  2. 

I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Doth;  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

This  must  be  patched  With  cloth  of  any  colour     .     .  .  .     .  Coriolanzis,  iii.  i. 

Clothe.  — Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  To  clothe  mine  age     .     .        Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ    .     .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forced  content,  And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course  .  Oilielio,  iii.  4. 
Clothes.  —  Honest  in  nothing  but  in  his  clothes     ...  ....       Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes     .     .     All's  IVell,  ii.  5. 

When  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes  .  .  .  ....  .     .  v.  2. 

These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in  ;  and  so  be  these  boots  too      .     .     ,    Tivslfth  Night,  i.  3. 

A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like  thee  .  .         Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  z. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes.  And  dupped  the  chamber  door     ....     Handei,  iv.  5. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ;   Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Thou  villain  base,  Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes? .     .  Cyinbeli^ie,  iv.  z. 

She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes      ...  .  .    Pericles,  iv.  ^. 

Clotpoles.  —  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere  I  come  .  Troi.  ajid  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Cloud.  —  Yond  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls  .     .  TeTnpest,  ii.  2. 

The  clouds  methought  would  open  and  show  riches  Ready  to  drop  upon  me     .  .     .      iii.  2. 

I  met  her  deity  Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos        .  .     .  iv.  1. 

Now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun.  And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do  !  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Dismasked,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown.  Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown      v.  ^. 

Since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot,  Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it  From  what  it  purposed  v.  2. 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast   ....  .  .     Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Small  and  undistinguishable.  Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds   ...  .     .  iv.  i. 

Though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack  .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds,  So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit  .      iv.  3. 

To  the  brightest  beams  Distracted  clouds  give  way All^s  PVell,  v.  z- 
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Cloud. — Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ....  King  John,  \\.  i. 

The  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky,  The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly  .     .      Richard  II.  i.  i. 

And  sighed  ray  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds  .  .  ....  iii.  i. 

My  master,  God  omnipotent,  Is  mustering  in  hib  clouds  on  our  behalf iii.  3. 

As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds.  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus    i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Leaves  his  part-createci  cost  A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds    .....     2  Henry  IV.  \.  2,. 

Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us    ii.  2. 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused  Do  break  the  clouds  .     .  Hejiry  V.  iii.  3. 

Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock,  Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds       .  .      iii.  5. 

He  would  be  above  the  clouds  ....  .     .  -z  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud .     .  .  .       ii.  4. 

Like  to  the  morning's  war.  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii,  5. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day,  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud  ,     ...       v.  3. 

A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud,  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came  .  v.  3. 

The  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up,  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm    ....       v.  3. 

And  all  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  burled  Richard  1 1 1 .  i.  1. 

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks    .  .     .  .      ii.  3. 

Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on.  By  darkening  my  clear  sun      .     .     .  Henry  V [ II  i,  i. 

Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

.A-dding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs      .     .  .  .    Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  i. 

He  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds  And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air .       ii.  2. 

Morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night.  Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  witli  streaks  of  light  ,       ii.  3. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds,  Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth    .     .      iii.  i. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  .  .     .      iii.  5. 

Is  there  no  pity  .sitting  in  the  clouds.  That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief?  .  .      iii.  5- 

She  is  advanced  Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself    .  ^X'  ^' 

One  cloud  of  winter's  showers,  Theee  flies  are  couched  .  Timon  of  Alliens,  ii.  2. 

Looks  in  tlie  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees  By  which  he  did  ascend  .     .     .     Julius  Ca:sar,  ii.  i. 

Yon  grey  lines  That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day       .....  u-  ^- 

Our  day  is  gone  ;  Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come  ;  our  deeds  are  done  !  .  ■  •      .X'  ^' 

Can  such  things  be.  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud  ?  .  Macbeth,  in.  4. 

Mv  little  spirit,  see.  Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me  .  ...  .  in.  5- 

How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ?  —  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun  Hamlet,  1.  2. 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day.  But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell       .  i.  2. 

Do  vou  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ?— By  the  mass,  and  't  is  like  a  camel    in.  2. 

Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keens  himself  in  clouds.  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear      .  iv.  5. 

'  Laertes  shall  be  king :  '  Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds iv.  5. 

Do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore,  The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  .       Othello,  11.  1. 

Will  Caesar  weep?— He  has  a  cloud  in 's  face Ant.  and  Cleo.m. -^. 

Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish  ;  A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion  .^  .  .  iv.  14. 
Cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces.  The  solemn  temples     .     .  ...    Tempest,  n.i. 

Clouded.— One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord,  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  Richard  II.  m.  .. 
Cloudi.vess.  —  Such  a  February  face,  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness  Mich  A  do,  w.  4. 

Clouted.  —  Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon  :  For  they  are  thrifty  .  2  Henry  I- 1,  iv.  2. 
Clown-.  —  The  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady  hath  it     .  Loz'e's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

his  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown ■       As  'i:  ou  Like  It,  t.  i. 

Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, —which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave,  — the  society »■  '• 

Abandon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest  .  '     '     ' u'     ',      -'  '' 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o' the  sere      .     .     .  Hamlet,  n.  2. 

Cloy.  —  Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  .  Richard  II.  1.  3- 

I  am  hungry  for  revenge.  And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it       .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Cloyed.  —  If  you  be  not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat  .  .  2  Henry  I  ■ .  tpi  • 

Thecloyed  will.  That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire  .     .  .     .  ■     ■       Cymbeline,  \.  b. 

Cloyless  —  Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite  .  .  .  Ani.  and  Lleo  11.  .. 
Ci  UTCH.  -  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.     I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still  .     .         i^cbeth  11.  .. 

Age,  with  his  stealingsteps,Hathclawed  me  in  his  clutch  .         •     •  •      Hamlet,  v.,. 

Coaches.  -  Gentlemen,  with  their  coaches,  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach         Merry  Wives,  11.  2. 
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Coaches.  —  Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

CoACTiVE.—  With  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art,  And  fellow'st  nothing  .     .  U'^^nter^s  Tale,  1,  2, 

Coal.  —  There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ^^^^  ^f^«'  'X"  ' 

It  is  you  Have  blo\vn  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me Henry  Pill.  u.  4- 

You  charge  me  That  1  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it      .     .     •  • 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat  already  pride,  And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer 

If  he  could  burn  us  all  into' one  coal,  We  have  deserved  it      .     .     . 
CoAL-DLACK.  —  And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black   ... 

Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue,  In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue 
Coast.  —  See  the  coast  cleared,  and  then  we  will  depart ... 

How  he  coasts  And  hedges  his  own  way  .... 

Coat.  — The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well 

The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat    .     .  .     ■ 

There  's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  Master  Ford  .... 

As  to  show  a  child  his  new  coat  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it 

Like  coats  in  heraldry.  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest     . 

Did  stretch  his  leathern  coat  Almost  to  bursting 

0  that  I  were  a  fool !     I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat     . 
With  silken  coats  and  caps  and  golden  rings,  With  ruffs  and  cuffs 

1  would  not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two  pence    ... 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ;  As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May 
Thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  an  herald's  coat  without  sleeves 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly    ...  .  .     . 

Like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth  ... 
If  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind   .     . 
By  my  soul,  Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you   .... 

When  they  have  lined  their  coats  Do  themselves  homage  .     . 

Gobbler.  —  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler 

Cobweb.  —  Pease  blossom  !  Cobweb!   Moth!  and  Mustard-seed !     .     .     . 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men  Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs 
Cock.  —  You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock 

And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow 

Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of  ?  .  .  ...  .  .     . 

No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven  .     .  .  .     . 

If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  's  mine  .  
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Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 
.  Coriola7ius,  iv.  6. 
.  Richard  II.  v. 
Tiius  Andron.  iv.  a 
.  1  Henry  VI.  i.  3 
He?iry  VIII.  iii.  2, 
Merry  Wives,  i.  x 


.     .    Muck  Ado,  iii 

Mid.  N'.  Dream,  iii. 

As  y'ou  Like  It,  ii, 

ii.  ?■ 

Ta7K.  o/i'U  Shrew,  iv.  3, 

T-u}2lfth  yi^ht,  iv.  I 

I  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 


Henry  V.  ii.  4, 


.     Henry  VIII.  iii. 

.     .     .        Othello,  i. 

yidiiis  Ceesar,  i. 

.    Mid.  iV.  Dream,  iii. 

Mcr.  of  Venice,  iii. 

Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

Mid.  N.  Drea7ft,  ii. 

As  Vott  Like  It,  ii. 

Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  ii. 

Winter  s  Tale,  iv. 


He?try  V.  iv.  Pro! 

Richard  III,  v.  3. 

.    Timon  of  Athens  .^  ii.  2 


The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll   .  ... 

The  early  village-cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn  .     , 

I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock.  And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow  ,     . 

Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock                      .     .  .          Mad'cth.,  ii, 

I  have  heard.  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn     ...  Hamlet,  i. 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock       .          .          .          .     .          .     .        i. 

His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine,  When  it  is  all  to  nought  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match  .           Cymbeliiie,  ii. 

You  are  cock  and  capon  too  ;  and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on  .     .     .                          .       ii. 

CocK-A-DiDDLE-Dow. — I  hearThe  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer  Cry,  cock-a-diddle-dow     Tempest,  i. 


Cockatrice.  — They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices 

I  shall  poison  more  Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice 
Cockle.  —  Sowed  cockle  reaped  no  corn  .  .... 

'T  is  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell,  A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap 
Cockle  hat.  —  By  his  cockle  hat  and  staflf,  And  his  sandal  shoon 
Cockney.  —  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney 

As  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put  'em  i'  the  paste  alive 
Cock-shut.  —  Much  about  cock-shut  time  .     . 

Cock-sure.  —  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure      .  .  .... 

Codling.  —  Or  a  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple 

Coffer.  —  His  coffers  sound  With  hollow  poverty  and  emotiness 

An  urn  more  precious  Than  the  rich-jeweled  coffer  of  Darius  .     . 


Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Rojneo  and  fuliet,  iii.  2, 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

Tain,  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  3, 

Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Twelfth  Nifflii,  iv.  i, 

.     .  King  Lear,  ii.  4, 

Richard  III.  v.  3 

I  TIc?try  TV.  ii.  t, 

.      TzvefJi  mght,  i.  5. 

.      .      .      2  Hc::ry  IV.  \.  3 

.     I  Henry  VI.  i.  6. 
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Coffin.  —  Not  a  flower  sweet  On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown    ....   Twelfth  Night,  ii,  4. 

My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass       ...  .  Richard  III,  i.  7 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Csesar,  And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me  Julius  C^sar^  iii,  2 
Cog.  —  Fashion-monging  boys,  That  lie  and  cog  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander  Much  Ado^  v.  i 

I  cannot  llatter  and  speak  fair,  Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog      .  Richard  III.  \.  3 
Cogitation  Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think      .  .     ,  IV inter' s  Tale,  i.  2 

This  breast  of  mine  hath  buried  Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations    .       Julius  C<:esar,  i.  ^ 
Cognition.  —  I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition  Of  what  I  feel  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  -■ 

Cohere.  — Till  each  circumstance  Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  Twelfth  .Yight,  v.  1 

Cohered.  —  Had  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  vjishing         .  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i 

Coherence. — It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  2  Henry  IV.  v.  1 
Coherent.  —  That  lime  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful  May  prove  coherent       A  Ws  IVell,  iii.  7 

Coign.  —  No  jutty,  frieze,  Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage Jllacbetk,  i.  6, 

Coil.  — Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil  Would  not  infect  his  reason?  .  Tejnpesi,  i. 

Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  !  .  .  .  Tiuo  Ge7i.  0/  Verona,  i.  z. 

I  would  that  1  were  low  laid  in  my  grave:   I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that  'smade  for  me  King- John,  ii.  1. 
What  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  .         Hnndet,  iii.  1 

Coin,  — That  do  coin  heaven's  image  In  stamps  that  are  forbid  .  .  Meas./or  Jl/cas.  ii.  4 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  Stamped  in  gold    ...  .  Hfer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 

For  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer  ...  .     .  i  Heyiry  IV.  ii. 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,  Thou  disease  of  a  friend!  ,     ,  Tinion  0/ Athens.,  iii. 

Coinage. — This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain   .....  .    Handei,-in. 

Coined.— Almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold,  Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  Henry  V.  ii 
Co- JOIN.  — Then  't  is  very  credent  Thou  mayst  co-join  with  something  .     .  IVinter^s  Tale,  i, 

Cold.  — My  belly  's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  for  pills  Merry  IVives,  iii.  5, 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold  Than  thee  with  wantonness  .     .  .  .     .     iv, 

To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meas.  for  Mcas.  iii, 

A  maid,  and  stuffed!     There 's  goodly  catching  of  cold  .  .     .  .  *-     -    M^ichAdo/m. 

Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold.  —  Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  lost         ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  7, 

Considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu  ....  All's  iVell,  \\.  i 

I  spoke  with  her  but  once,  And  found  her  wondrous  cold .  iji-  6 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  .  IViatcr's  Tale,  li.  i 

I  towards  the  north,  Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  chme  .     .  Richard  II.  v.  i 

'Tisdangeroustotakeacold,  to  sleep,  to  drink         ...  .     .  ,,  Henry  IV  xi.  z- 

Then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone Hciiry  V  11.  3 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat z  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold    .  .       n-  4 

On  a  mountain  top,  Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow  .     .  .  *     ;       ,  *    /"'  ^ 

I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good  That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now  .        Richard  111.  1.  3 

One  that  neverin  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  .  ■     •       v.  3 

When  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be.  And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble  .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  ni.  2 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  how  pale  she  looks.  And  of  an  earthy  cold  ?    .  ■  'v.  . 

The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then  We  pout  upon  the  morning         •  Conolanus,  v.  . 

We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both  Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he  Jidmst^sar,  1.  . 
^        ,  .       ,         .  ij  r      1    n  ...     Macbeth,  11.  3 

But  this  place  is  too  cold  lor  hell     .  ■  ....  u      ,  ,  ■ 

For  this  relief  much  thanks  :  't  is  bitter  cold,  And  I  am  sick  at  heart  .  Hamlet,  1.  . 

The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold.  -  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air  .     .  1.  4 

Belisve  me,  'tis  very  cold;  the  wind  is  northerly. —It  IS  indifferent  cold      .     .  .  •       ^  ^ 

An  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou 'It  catch  cold  shortly      .  .  Km^  i.ear,i^    ^^ 

How  dost,  my  boy?  art  cold?     I  am  cold  myself  .... 

Cold,  cold,  my  girl !     Even  like  thy  chastity  .     .  '     •     ' 

Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  extremes  Of  hot  and  cold  .     . 
My  salad  days,  When  I  was  green  in  judgement:  cold  in  blood  . 
Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation 
Lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold  and  starve  .  '     '     '. 

It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose.  -  But  not  every  man  patient  .     . 


.     .  Othello,  V. 
A  nt.  and  Clco.  i. 


.  Cyntbelinc,  i.  4 
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.     ,     Pericles^  ii.  i 

All's  Well,  ii.  I 

Cymbeline,  ii.  3 

Miick  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Kiug  John,  ii.  1, 

Ronuo  and  jfuliet,  iii. 

,     .     .      Hamlet,  i.  z 
,     .  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

,     .      I  Henrv  IV.  iii.  i 


Hamlet, 


IV. 

7 

.     .     .     .      IV. 

.      Much  Ado,  v. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  i 

,     .      Othello,  ii 
Love's  L.  Lost,  iv 
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IV 

Otiiello,  i 

.  I  Henry  IV.  v 

J'KffM  Ca'sar,  i 

Tempest,  i 
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Cold,  —  A  man  thronged  up  with  cold  :  my  veins  are  chill    .... 
Coldest.  —  Oft  it  hits  Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits    .     . 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace 
CoLDLV.  —  Bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight,  and  let  the  issue  show  itself 

Grovelling  lies,  coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth 

Reason  coldly  of  your  grievances,  Or  else  depart 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables  . 
Coldness.  —  Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay 
Colic.  —Oft  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched  .  .  j  r         • 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek  Outswell  the  colic  of  puflFed  Aquilon   Troi.  and  tress.  \y.  5. 
Collar.  —  Av,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  o'  the  collar     .  .     .   Rovieo  and  Juliet,  i.  ■ 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web,  The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams     .  ^        .     -  i- 
Collatekal.  —  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light  Must  I  be  comforted  All  s  IVell,  \. 

CoLLEAGUED  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  Under  the  moon  ... 
Collection.  —The  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move  The  hearers  to  collection 
College.  —  A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour     .     .     , 
COllied.  —  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night  . 

Passion,  having  my  best  judgement  collied,  Assays  to  lead  the  way 
Colliers.  —  Since  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright  .... 

Collusion.  — The  collusion  holds  in  the  exchange  

CoLOQuiNTiDA.  —  Shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida 
Colossus.  —  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship    .... 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  Like  a  colossus    .          .     .          .     . 
Colour.  —  With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends      .     .  

Under  the  colour  of  commending  him,  I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer   Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv.  2, 

If  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity  .  .         Merry  IVives,  iv.  2, 

I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow .      iv.  5, 

An  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God     .  -     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Green  indeed  is  the  colour  of  lovers Love's  L.  Lost,  1.  2, 

Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such  colours  .  •  .  i.  2 

I  do  fear  colourable  colours     .  .  ....  .      iv.  2 

Most  lily-white  of  hue,  Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour  ....     As  Yojt  Liks  It,  iii.  2. 

His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour.  —  Something  browner  than  Judas's 

An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only  colour  . 

My  course,  Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time  .  .     . 

He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours  .     .     . 

My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour 

He  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  't  is  a  colour  she  abhors 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow 

Who  was  most  marble  there  changed  colour  ;  Some  swooned 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed,  the  colour  's  Not  dry 

Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread,  And  find  no  check  . 

Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up  ... 

Unto  his  captain  Christ,  Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long 

With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye  Of  fickle  changelings 

How  might  we  see  FalstafE  bestow  himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours? 

Your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose,in  good  truth,  la!  . 

Whose  right  Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth    .  

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation  With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms. 

He  's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg.  —  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger 

The  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves  Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks  . 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  chameleon,  Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages    3  Hejiry  VI.  iii 

This  must  be  patched  With  cloth  of  any  colpur .     .    Coriolanus,  iii.  1 

'T  is  true  this  god  did  shake ;   His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly     .  .      Julius  CcEsar,  i.  2 

Since  the  quarrel  Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is,  Fashion  it  thus  .     .  .     .      ii.  i 


.     .     in.  4. 

.     .     .     iii.  4. 

.    Airs  lVell,\\.  5, 

Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 


Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 


King  John, 


Richard  II.  iv.  1 

1  Henry  IV.  v.  1 

2  Ileiiry  IV.  ii,  2 
....  ii.  4. 
.   Henry  V.  i 


I  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 
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Macbeth,  \ 
Hamlet, 


King  Lear,  \\. 

Aiit.  and  Cleo.  i. 

Tempest,  iv. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

.    Mer.  of  l''e7tice,  i. 


Colour.  —  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white 

Cast  thy  nighted  colour  off,  And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  . 

Which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour 

Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour  and  has  tears  in  's  eves 

That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour  Your  loneliness 

Then  what  I  have  to  do  Will  want  true  colour  ;  tears  perchance  for  blood 

This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour  Our  sister  speaks  of 

Seek  no  colour  for  your  going,  But  bid  farewell,  and  go      ...     . 
Colt.  — Like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears,  Advanced  their  eyelids 

He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt ;  he  knows  not  the  stop 

That 's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse 

Race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts,  Fetching  mad  bounds 

Deal  mildly  with  his  youth ;  For  young  hot  colts  being  raged  do  rage  the  more  Richard  II.  ii. 
Columbines.  —  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  :  there  's  rue  for  you  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iv. 
Co-mates.  — Now,  my  co-mates  and  bi'others  in  exile      .     .  .  As  I'oic  Like  It,  li. 

Comb.  — To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool  .     .  .  ,  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

'Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb  In  the  dead  carrion     .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  iv. 

You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on  ....  Cyml)eli>ie,  W. 
Combat. — What  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought  Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  resp?ct!  K.  yohn.,-v. 
CoMBiN'ATiON.  — A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made  Of  our  dear  souls    .     .         Twelfth  Xight.  v. 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed,  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal  Hamlet,  ili.  . 

Combined.  — Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part,  And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end     i. 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not  A  leaner  action  rend  us  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 
Combustion. — Dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time  Macbeth,  ii. 
Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,  And  then  take  hands   .     .  .  Tempest,  i. 

Before  you  can  say  '  come  '  and  '  go,'  And  breathe  twice  and  cry  '  so,  so '    .     .  .  iv. 

Love  is  like  a  child,  That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by  .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii. 

Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath         .     .  .  .  .  .     .  ....       v. 

All  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him  may  .  ...  .      Merry  Wives.,  i. 

Very  well  met,  and  well  come  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv. 

How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O,  how  comes  it  ?    .     .     .  -     .  Com.  of  Errors,  11. 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue?     .  Much  Ado,  iv. 

In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man  living  shall  come  over  it 

He  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papers  ....  -  Love''s L.  Lost,  iv. 

0  Sisters  Three,  Come,  come  to  me  .     .  .     .  •     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

1  come  but  In,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength     .     .  As  You  Like  It.,  i. 

If  it  do  come  to  pass  That  any  man  turn  ass 

Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of?         .  .... 

Why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning,  and  comes  not 

Nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal  .  .  .     .     .Tain.  oftlieSkrew^ 

I  am  glad  he 's  come,  howsoever  he  comes •  i' 

First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ;  Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided  . 


Your  reputation  comes  too  short  for  my  daughter :  you  are  no  husband  for  her 
By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier  o'  nights ... 

Come  awav,  come  away,  death,  And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid 

Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes . 

Come  buy  of  me,  come  ;  come  buy,  come  buy  .  .  ■  -     • 

I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this:  beseech  you,  Of  your  own  state  take  care 

Let  myself  and  fortune  Tug  for  the  time  to  come  .  _.     - 

He  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come  to  the  speech  of  him     . 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will     .     .  .     . 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms,  And  we  shall  shock  them 

Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late ! 

But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wished  for  come     .     .     . 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ?      .  .     . 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what  Is  to  come  in 

Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present,  worst .     .     . 


Alps  Well,  V. 
Twelfth  Night,  i. 


lFz7iter's  Tale,  iv. 


King  John,  v. 
Richard  II.  i. 
I  Hejtry  IV.  i. 


2  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 
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Come.  —To  serve  bravely  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know  ....  ...  2  Henry  ^*^-}};  4 

Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir;  give  me  your  hand     .     .  V/r"-'  ^ 

What 's  past  and  what 's  to  come  she  can  descry '  Henry  VI.  \.  2 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large  .     .  ....  Trot,  and  Cress.  \.  3 

Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways  ;  an  you  draw  backward,  we  '11  put  you  i'  the  fills ....      111.  2 

Whencomesvourbookforth?  — Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment    .     .     .     Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  i 

And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time •  •     7^'^""  Ccesar,  n.  ^ 

I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place    ....  ....  •  •      J')-  ^ 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts:   I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is     .     .  •     •      "i-  2 

Come  what  come  may,  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day     .  Macbeth^  1.  3 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumb.s.  Something  wicked  this  way  comes  ....  •  |v.  i 

Show  Iiis  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart !  .     .     .  .  ;     •  ^v.  r 

The  cry  is  still,  '  They  come  !  '  our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  .  v-  5' 

That  it  should  come  to  this  !     But  two  months  dead:  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two  .  HamleU  \-  2 

It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  ;   But  break,  my  heart      ....  \' ^ 

There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave  To  tell  us  this ■  '^-  5' 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ;  Repent  what  is  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  .  .  i^'-  4' 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  in  battalions  .  ...  .  iv.  5. 

And  will  he  not  come  again?     No,  no,  he  is  dead      ....  .  .  iv.  5. 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come  ...  ....  .  v.  i, 

If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now v.  2, 

If  It  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the  readiness  is  all     .     .  •  v.  z, 

Nothing  will  come  of  nothing:  speak  again King  Lear,\.  l. 

Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath      .     -  .  .  ...  .  .     .  1.  i, 

Thou  'It  come  no  more,  Never,  never,  never,  never,  never!         .  .     .  .     .       v.  3, 

I  do  love  thee  !   and  when  I  love  thee  not.  Chaos  is  come  again       ....  Oi/iello,  iii.  3 

It  comes  o'er  my  memory,  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house .     .      iv.  i 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne!      .     .  .   Ajii.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Where  art  thou,  death  ?     Come  hither,  come,  come,  come  and  take  a  queen!         .  .  .       v.  2, 

And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay  A  day's  work  in  him Cymbehne^  i.  5. 

He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than  come  To  be  but  named  of  thee      ....  .       ii.  3 

See  where  she  comes,  apparelled  like  the  spring        Pericles,  \.  i 

We  attend  him  here.  To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes      ....  .     .        i.  4. 

Comedians.  — The  quick  comedians  Extemporally  will  stage  us    .  ,     .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  \ 

Comedy.  —  These  ladies'  courtesy  Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy      .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 
The  most  lamentable  comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby       Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  z 
I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy  .  .  ....  .      iv.  2. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history  .     .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  z 

Pat  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy  .     .  ...  .  fCittg  Lear,  \.  2 

Comely. — What  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  ^.j  Von  Like  It,  ii.  3 
This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time   ...  ...  .  .     .    Coriolanns,  iv.  6, 

Comer.  —  Stood  as  fair  As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet  For  my  affection  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i 

CoMEST  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines,  With  written  pamphlets  ?    .     .     .     .       i  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 
Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape  That  I  will  speak  to  thee  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  4, 

Comet. — By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir  But  like  a  comet  I  was  wondered  at   i  Hejiry  IV.  iii.  2 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  slates .  .         i  Henry  VI.  \.  . 

The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands.     Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge  .     .     .      iii.  ^ 

When  beggars  die,there  are  no  comets  seen .     .  .     Jidius  CcEsar,  ii.  2 

Comfort.  — Then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh  Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort         .  .  Tempest,  ii.  1 

He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge     .....  ....  .  ii,  i 

To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions  ...  .  .     .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  i, 

Give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay  .  .  ii.  1, 

What 's  the  comfort  ? — Why,  As  all  comforts  are  ;  most  good,  most  good  indeed  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i, 
Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his  comfort     .  .  iii,  j, 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice  Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent  ,  ,      ja 

Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort! .  .     .  .  .      i\ 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair,  When  it  is  least  expected  .  'w 
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'^ZlTc.^  ^  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believest  There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world  ^f./or  Af  v  r 

Anrf  ,^^         ?r  '     /P''^  ?"^°"  '°  ""'  ^'"^  ^■''^  "'^y  'h^^elves  not  feel      mJa/o'  v     ' 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day  .     ...  nr-j   ^r    '"""'/•■• 

Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ?  JIM  JV.  Dream,  u.  2. 

fmf  ,'c  '°f'  f :r  "™T  '''"'  ";"''  r"'""^  ^^'"^  f°^  ">=  ^P^™--  ^^  comfort  to'my  age       ii    3' 
I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  pet^fcoai       4 

Live  a  httle  ;  comfort  a  little  ;  cheer  thyself  a  little teu"»  lopeiDcoat  11.  4. 

Howmightilysometimes  we  make  us  comforts  of  our  losses''    .     .'    .  '  Ail's  U^' 1/   "'   ''' 

I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort        ...  .  '.    '  «'i  iv.  3- 

For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good  '  '   ^-  ,    ,  '  j.' ,    ''  ^' 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet  As  any  cordial  comfort  '  '        ""^'' ^     "  e,  v.  , 

Had  you  such  a  loss  as  I,  I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do  .  .     '.  Kinz  7oL   iiT  !' 

The  fire  .s  dead  wnth  grief,  Being  create  with  comfort,  to  be  used  In  undeserved  extremes  '  ,v'  ■ 
1  do  not  ask  you  much,  I  beg  cold  comfort  ...  .      ■  <. 

I  dare  not  say  How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is    .  jp.Cj,^   J tt   -'  ^' 

Comfort  s  m  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief  ii  . 
My  comfort  is  that  heaven  w.ll  take  our  souls  And  plague  injustice  ^^ith  the  pains  of  hell  iii'  , ' 

Ut  comfort  no  man  speak  :   Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs  .  .  iii'  -^ 

I  'II  hate  him  everlastingly  That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more     .     .  .  *    .  '     jij"  ^' 

From  Rumour's  tongues  They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,worse  than  true  wrongs  2  Henry  IV  Indue' 

God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  m  darkness,  comfort  in  despair!  2  A^^«ry  I'l  ii  , 
All  comfort  go  with  thee  !     For  none  abides  with  me  :   my  joy  is  death ii   4' 

Thou  art  a  mother,  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee  .  '     .     \  Richard  III.  {\    - 

All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford  Be  to  thy  person .     -  v  3 

With  thy  approach,  I  know,  My  comfort  comes  along  .     .  .  .  He7try  v'lll.  \\    4 

They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts  are,  far  hence  .     .  iii    / 

Is  this  your  comfort?     The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady?      .  .     .  '     '     .      iii^  ," 

That  comfort  comes  too  late  ;  'T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution .      iv.  z! 

But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers .'      iv  ^ 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed,  And  talk  to  you  sometimes  .  .  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  i. 
So  from  that  spring  whence  comfort  seemed  to  come  Discomfort  swells  ....  Macbeth  \.  2. 
We  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain  Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  -^.. 
Our  good  old  friend,  Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom      .  ...    King  Lear  ii.  i 

I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I  can  .  ,   .  .  .  iii.  6. 

Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all  ;  Thee  they  may  hurt  ...  .  .  iv.  i. 

What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come  Shall  be  applied      ...  ....       v.  3. 

Not  another  comfort  hke  to  this  Succeeds  in  unknown  fate Othello,  W.  1. 

Our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase,  Even  as  our  days  do  grow     ....  ii.  ,, 

I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote  In  mine  own  comforts .     .     .  ii.  1. 

I  will  reward  thee  Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold  For  thy  good  valour  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  7. 
All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome,  But  comforts  we  despise      .  .     .    iv.  15. 

Give  her  what  comforts  The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require     ,  ....  v.  i. 

Make  yourself  some  comfort  Out  of  your  best  advice ,     .     .     .  Cymbelijie,  i.  i. 

Blest  be  those.  How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills,  Which  seasons  comfort      .         .   i.  6. 

Thou  art  all  the  comfort  The  gods  will  diet  me  with  ....  iii.  4. 

Society  is  no  comfort  To  one  not  sociable    .  ....  iv.  2. 

Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st  in  haste,  For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect  Pericles^  \.  4. 

Comfortable.  —  For  my  sake  be  comfortable .  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her  .  .  .  AlPs  IVell,  i.  i. 
A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it       ...     ,  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  i   5. 

Speak  comfortable  words.  —  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts     .     .     .    Richard  II.  ii,  2. 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ?  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Comforter.  — A  solemn  air  and  the  best  comforter  To  an  unsettled  fancy     .     .         .    Tempest,  v.  1. 
Give  not  me  cdlinsel ;  Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear  .     .  .     Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Coming.  —  Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither?  .      ,  .  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming,  Andsuddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit  Z.oz'i?'.?  Z-.  Lost,\\.  1 
Eleven  widows  and  nine  maids  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man    .  .     .  Afer.  of  Fenice,  ii.  ^. 
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Coming,  —  May  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming?  ....  Tarn.  oftJie  Shrew,  11.  i 
Referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with  '  Hail,  king  that  shall  be  ! '  .  .  •  Macbeth,  1.  5 
He  that 's  coming  Must  be  provided  for      ...     .  .         ...  J-  5 

Co!\iMA.  —  No  levelled  malice  Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  .  •  Timon  0/ Athens,  1.  i 
Peace  should  still  her  wheateu  garland  wear,  And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities  Hamlet,  v.  ^. 

Command  —  If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence  •  •      Tempest,  1.  i. 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command,  And  do  my  spiriting  gently  •  ■  1.  z, 

Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes  With  a  light  heart  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3^ 

Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end?  ....      Muck  Ado,  11 

I  will  run,  friend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  command  ;  I  will  run Mer.  of  Venice,  11 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  !    How  many  be  commanded  that  command  !  li.  9. 

Take  upon  command  what  help  we  have  That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered  A  s  Voit  Like  It,  ii.  7, 
I  may  command  where  I  adore  .  .     .  ■  ■    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 

We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command  ....  .  ...     Rtcliard  ^^-  } 

Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil        .  .     .  .     .       1  He7iry  II  .  \\\. 

A  soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii, 

Achievement  is  command  ;   ungained,  beseech  ■  Troi.  ajtd  Cress.  1.  2. 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face  Bears  a  command  in  't      .  .     .  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine  Is  money     .     .  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4. 

Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command,  Nothing  in  love         ...  ■     Macbeth,  v.  2 

The  front  of  Jove  himself;   An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command      .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  4 

You  shall  more  command  with  years  Than  with  your  weapons  ...  .     -  Otliello,  i.  2. 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business  I  liave  not  slept  one  wink  .  .  .  CymbeliJte,  iii.  4 
You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change  Command  into  obedience     .  .  ...  lii.  4. 

Commanded.  —  I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded      ....  .  ...  .  "i.  2, 

Commandment.  —Therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance  Of  stern  commandment  As  Yott  Like  It,  ii,  7 
Went  to  sea  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2, 
A  commandment  to  command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions  .  .  .  .  i.  2. 

Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life?  .  .  .  Ki7tg  yohft,  \\ 

I  'Id  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face     .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3, 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain      .     .  Hamlet,  i.  5, 

Commencement. — The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief  Sprung  from  neglected  love  .  .  iii.  i, 
It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration  .     Othello,  i.  3, 

Commencing.  —  Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success,  Commencing  in  a  truth  ?     .     .  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

Commend.  —  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content     ....  ...  Coin,  of  Errors,  i. 

Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own  heart  .  ...  .  ,  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii, 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife     .  .  .  Mer,  of  Venice,  iv, 

Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends Richard  II.  iii. 

With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast  Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends  .     iii 

I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave  thee 2  Henry  IV.  ii 

We  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well,  We'll  but  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv, 
This  even-handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice        .     .     Macbeth,  i.  7, 

Commendable.  —  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable    .  ...    Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable  .  ,  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3, 
'T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature    ...  .  Hamlet,  i.  2 

Commendation.  —  The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany  .  .  .  Mtich  Ado,  ii.  i. 
This  gentleman  is  come  to  me.  With  commendation  from  great  potentates  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4, 
You  have  deserved  High  commendation,  true  applause  and  love    .  ,     ,  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2, 

Such  commendations  as  becomes  a  maid,  A  virgin  and  his  servant  .     .        i  Henry  VI.  v.  3, 

You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations     ...  ...  .     .  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

A  mere  satiety  of  commendations Tiviion  of  Athens,  i.  i, 

In  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ;  It  is  a  banquet  to  me     ....  ...  Macbeth,  i.  4, 

I  have  your  commendation  for  my  more  free  entertainment    .     .  ....*.  Cyinbeline,  i.  4 

Comment.  — A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

It  is  not  meet  That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment ....  .    Julius  Ca>sar,  iv.  3 

Commenting.  —  Weeping  and  commenting  Upon  the  sobbing  deer  ,     .  As  Vou  Like  It  ii.  i 
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CommTs7rT.°;;;;'  \"  ^rf  l""  '"'^"'  ""™™'i"S  '=  leaden  servitor  to  dt,:i  delay  I^M.  III.  iv,  3. 

Co  MOK        tT  "        ■  ™'"™'^".=""'»  °f  »-  ^'-'^  From  brassy  bosoms   Mel.  of  Venice,  iv. 

COMMISSION.  —  Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force  v;;,,.  ^  ,      "■ 

Have  you  a  precedent  Of  this  commission  ?  -  I  believe  not  any        '  '  '  He,J    "ln\  ^' 

JJid  my  commission  Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselv     '  ■     ■  ^  j.i. 


:lves  r 


He  led  our  powers  ;  Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person  .     .  Ki,„r  Lear   ''  X 

COMMITTHB.  -  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.  -  Yea,  by  mass,  that  it  is  .  W/,^l?iv:    ' 

Ihey  have  committed  false  report ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths  v   \ 

.Alas,  what  Ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ?  .  .  Oil  II 

CojiMODiTiES.  -  Shall  we  go  to  Cheapside  and  take  up  commodities  upon  cur  bills  ?  2  Henyy  vl  iv'  7 

UUr  means   SPrnrp   nc     ann    n.ii-   ma-Q   /J„f^„.«    D .■     .  _-■■/■ 


LOMMODITY.  -  He  's  in  lor  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger  .  Meas.  /or  Meas.  iv.  3 
We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills  .  .  Much  Ado,  iii  3 
Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodity  To  raise  a  present  sura  .  Mer.  of  J  'emce     ' 


1.    I. 


r  was  a  commodity   ay  fretting  by  you         ...  .      Tarn,  of  the  Shre^,  n.  i. 

i  IS  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying    ....  ^//>j  ij-^n  j 

Now,  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard  !  T-we/fih  Night  'iii    '' 

To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity      ....  ...  Winter^ s  Tale]  iii.'  .! 

Ihat  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Commodity  .     .     .  ...     Khigyokn   \\    i 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world,  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well    ,  .  .     *     .  !  ij    / 

Why  raill  on  this  Commodity?     But  for  because  he  hath  not  wooed  me  yet         .     *.     .  ' A.  i 

"Would  to  God  thou  and  I  knew  where  acommodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought  i  jV^wry /F.  i.  2! 

A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing  :   I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity    .  .    2  Hejiry  IV.  i.  z. 

Common.  —  Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense  ?     .  .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

My  Hps  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be .     .  .     .      'ii    1 

Your  saucin ess  will  jest  upon  my  love,  And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2. 

What  impossibility  would  slay  In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way    .     .         All's  IVell,  ii.  i. 

I  do  know  him  well,  and  common  speech  Gives  him  a  worthy  pass      .  ,  .     .  ii.  5. 

All  the  courses  of  my  hfe  do  show  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men     .  .      i  Henry  IV.  ni.  1. 

Yetthe  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common  2  Heiiry  IV:\.  2. 

As  common  as  the  way  between  Saint  Alban's  and  London   .  .  ,  .     .     .       ii.  2. 

As  *t  is  ever  common  That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home  .     .     .  Henry  V.  i.  ^. 

Art  thou  officer  ?     Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ?  .  ...  .  .      iv.  i. 

And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in  common  .  .  .2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear         .  .....    Coriolanus,  iv.  r. 

Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears,  And  graze  in  commons  .     .     .    yulms  CeEsar,  iv.  i. 

And  mine  eternal  jewel  Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man  .  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Thou  know'st  'tis  common  :  all  that  lives  must  die,  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity  Hamlet,  \.  i. 
'  What  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense      .         .         .  i.  2. 

It  is  common  for  the  younger  sort  To  lack  discretion  .  .  .  .     .  .       ii.  1. 

Commonwealth.  —  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning  .     .         Tempest,  ii.  .. 

Here  's  a  change  indeed  in  the  commonwealth  1  .     .     .     .         .  ,     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  z. 

Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth    .  .Love'^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  1. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth,  Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  .        Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice      .     .  .     .  .     .         .2  He?iry  IV.  i.  3. 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm  That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth  i  Heiiry  VI.  iii.  i. 

I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs .2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Commotion.  —  Some  strange  commotion  Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip       .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Commune. — I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things  That  want  no  ear  but  yours  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv  3. 

Why,  what  need  we  Commune  with  you  of  this  ? .  .    lVi7iter^s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

I  must  commune  with  your  grief,  Or  you  deny  me  right     .     .  ....  .         Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Comonty.  —  Is  not  a  comonty  a  Christmas  gambold  or  a  tumbling-trick?  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 
Compact. — What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ?      ,  .  .      Copn.  of  Errors^  \\.  2. 

Make  us  but  believe,  Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us  .     .  .     .      iii.  z. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact  .     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical,  We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  %'p\i^x^%AsVoit  Like  It^  ii.  7. 

But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us? .     .  .  Julitis  Cissar/\\\.  \. 
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Compact.  —  Thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own  As  may  compact  it  more     .  King  Lear^  1.  4. 

Companies.  —  Use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies  .       Tavi.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude  and  shallow^  His  hours  filled  up  with  riots  .  .     .    Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Companion.  —  I  would  not  wish  Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  .  ....    Tempest,  iii.  i. 

I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasimes,  such  insociable  and  point-devise  companions  Love  s  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals;  The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp   .Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this  !  ....  -  Airs  Well,  v.  3. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets,  Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity        .       t  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  tliou  be,  1  know  thee  not  ....      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone,  Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making? Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Companions  noted  and  most  known  To  youth  and  liberty  .     .  Hamlet,  u.  1. 

0  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou  'Idst  unfold!   ....  .  .     .  .       Othello,  iv.  2. 

Company.  — To  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid  A  hearty  welcome         .  ...  Teinpest,  v.  i. 

Entreat  thy  company  To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad     ....    T-wo  Gen.  0/ Verofta,  \.  i. 

1  'II  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company  .  Merry  JVives,  i.  1. 

Your  company  is  fairer  than  honest  Mens. /or  Me'as.  iv.  3, 

His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace.  Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i. 

I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree ...  Much  Ado,  \\.  1. 

Let  him  show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company     .     .  .     .  .  iii.  3. 

For  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you  :  I  must  discontinue  your  company  .  v.  i. 

I  am  betrayed  by  keeping  company  With  men  like  men  of  inconstancy  .      Love's  L.Lost,  iv.  3. 

We  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices  known     ....  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company,  For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world     .  ii.  i. 

To  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days iii.  1. 

I  will  not  trust  you,  I,  Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company!  .  .  .  .     .  .     .      iii.  2. 

Fare  ye  well :  We  leave  you  now  with  better  company  !     .  .     .  .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

0  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  ....  iii.  i. 

1  cannot  live  out  of  her  company     ...  .  .     .  ....  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

■fhus  misery  doth  part  the  flux  of  company  .  ...  .  ,     .       ii.  i. 

If  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company  Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me       .  ii.  4. 

I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.     He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company   .  .  .     .       ii.  5. 

What  a  life  is  this,  That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company!  .     .  .       ii.  7. 

Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me,  I  will  endure     .  .     .  iii.  5. 

With  his  good  will  and  thy  good  company         Tarn..  oftJie  Shrew,  i.  i. 

My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company,  On  them  to  look  and  practise  by  myself  .  .  i.  i. 
Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company,  As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument?  ....  iii.  2. 
I  would  gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomized    .     .  ...    AlPs  Well,  iv.  3. 

Of  much  less  value  is  my  company  Than  your  good  \\ords  .     .  ...    Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two  and  twenty  years  ...  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 
So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company  .  iii.  2. 

Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me  ...  .  .  iii,  3. 

There  's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company ;  and  the  half-shirt  is  two  napkins      .  .      iv.  2. 

There  am  I,  Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while.  And  then  I  would  no  other  company  .     .  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company  That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us      .  .     .      iv.  3. 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name.  That  ever  graced  me  In  thy  company  ?  Richard  III.  iv,  4. 
Humphrey  Hour,  that  called  your  grace  To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company       .     .  .      iv.  4. 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome.  Can  make  good  people  ...  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

The  very  tliought  of  this  fair  company  Clapped  wings  to  me        .  ,  .     .  .     .     .  i.  4. 

But  for  your  company,  I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago      .  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4. 

He  does  neither  affect  company,  nor  is  he  fit  for 't,  indeed    .     .  .     ,      Timon  of  Athens  \.  z 

Yonder  comes  a  poet  and  a  painter:  the  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee! iv.  3. 

Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone,  Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company        .     .  .     .       v.  i. 

He  is  given  To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company      .     .  ....     Julius  C<Esar  ii    i 

Please  't  your  highness  To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ....  .    Macbethl'm.  1. 

My  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company.  Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well  OtheUo,  iii.  3 
Your  very  goodness  and  your  company  O'erpays  all  I  can  do  ....  Cymbeline  ii.  4! 
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Comparative. — And  art  indeed  the  most  comparative,  rascalliest,  sweet  young  prince  i  Henry  IV.  i.2 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  pusli  Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative  .     .     .      iii. 

Comparison.  —  He  '11  but  break  a  comparison  or  two  on  me  , Muck  Ado,  ii.  i 

Comparisons  are  odorous ;  palabras,  neighbour  Verges .  .     .      iii.  5 

A  man  replete  with  mocks.  Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts  ....  Loz'e^s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 
When  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this  ...  1  Hettry  IV.  ii,  4 
I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it  ...  .     .       Henry  V.  iv.  7 

Now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise,  Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ?        .   i  Henry  VI.  v.  4 

Her  hand.  In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  \ 

After  all  comparisons  of  truth.  As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited .  iii.  ^ 

I  dare  him  therefore  To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart,  And  answer  me  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13 

As  fair  and  as  good  —  a  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison       ...  .  .  Cy7nbelin£,  i.  4 

Compass.  —  And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect  .  .     Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\.  i 

Now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3 

You  must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass,  out  of  all  reasonable  compass .     iii.  3 

Pleasure  at  command.  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought      .  ...    2  Henry  VI.  i.  2 

I  already  know  thy  grief  ;   It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1 

Where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  ;  My  life  is  run  his  compass Julius  Ccesar,  v   3 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass Hainlet,  iii.  2 

To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit  .  Othj;llo,  iii.  4, 

Well,  what  is  it  ?     Is  it  within  reason  and  compass?  .     .  .  .     .  .  .  .      iv.  2 

Compasses.  — That  had  numbered  in  the  world  The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses  iii.  4, 

Compassing.  —  Seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy  than  to  be  drowned    .         .  i.  3 
For  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection .       ii.  i 

Compassion.  —  Which  touched  The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee Tempest,  \.^ 

Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion  ....  Richard  III.  iv.  .3. 

It  is  no  little  thing  to  make  Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion Coriolamts,  v.  3 

Compassionate.  —  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate Richard  1 1 .  \.  \ 

Compeers. —In  my  rights,  By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best  ....     King  Lear,  \. 

Compel. —Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat      ...  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,m. 

Compelled.  —  Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt        Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4, 

He  does  acknowledge  ;  But  puts  it  oft  to  a  compelled  restraint All' s  Well,  w.  ^ 

This  compelled  fortune !  -  have  your  mouth  filled  up  Before  you  open  it  .  .  Henry  VIII.  .1.  3 
We  ourselves  compelled.  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults      ....         """'^f.''  '"■  3' 

Compelling. —Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die    .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.~ 

COMPETENCY.-Supertluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  hves  longer  Mer.o/Ven.  1.  ., 

Competitor.  -  Thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor  In  top  of  all  design  .  .A  nt.  and  Cleo    ..  ,, 

Compiled.-A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy,  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity  Love  sL.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Complement.  -  A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong  Have  chose  as  umpire  .     .  .1.  ., 

These  are  complements,  these  are  humours  ;  these  betray  mce  wenches  .     ...        ^.  m.  i 

Not  swerving  with  the  blood.  Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement  .  .  Henry  V  n  2. 
O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  complements    .  .  .  ;  •  Romeo  andjulut,  .1.  4. 

COMPLEXION.-He  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows   rempest,v  i. 
We  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are,  And  credulous  to  false  prints  .  Meas./or  Meas.  i,.  4. 

Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects.  After  the  moon  .     . i"' 

Grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair      _  .         .  .     m 

What  complexion  is  she  of? -Swart,  like  my  shoe  .  .  •  ■  •  ^'""-  "{j^'^^/Zl 
Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion  •  •  ■  •  ■  },,J'"fy'^,2l'\ 
If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil  .  .  .  Mer.  0/  l^enice,  i^ 
Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion,  The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun  .     .       ..^ 

Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so  ■,■.,,.■■,■.  '  '/^YouLikeltni'^ 
He  '11  make  a  proper  man  :  the  best  thing  in  him  Is  his  complexion  ...  .  As  You  Like  It,  ...  5. 
There  is  too  great  testimony  in  vour  complexion  that  ,t  was  a  passion  of  earnest  .  .     .     ■      iv.  3 

Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror  Which  shows  me  mine  changed  too  Winter  s  rale.  2, 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together  Affliction  a  ters          .  -^    ■         ■         ■  4 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclina  lon  of  the  day    .      j^-^-^^/^  ; 

It  discolours  the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it 2  tienry  1 
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Complexion.  —What  see  you  in  those  papers  that  you  lose  So  much  complexion  ?  .Henry  V.  11.  2 
The  complexion  of  the  element  In  favour 's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand  .  .  Julms  Ccesar  1.  3 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin  —  By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion  .  .  t^^^^  \  '"  "* 
Turn  thy  complexion  there,  Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin      .  jr  jJ^'  ^ 

Complices.  —The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices  Lean  on  your  health  .  .   ^  '^^"''■^  "(    '.  *'  ^ 

Compliment.  —  Manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment  .  -  -  Mncit  A  do,  iv.  . 
That  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes      .     .  ^^  y  ou  Like  It,  11.  5 

But  farewell  compliment!     Dust  thou  love  me  ?    .     .  -     •     ■       Romeo  and  Juhet,  ^i.  2. 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment  Which  very  manners  urges  .  King  Lear,  v.  3, 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern  .  .  •  ■  ^  !f     \  ^'  ^ 

Worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand  On  more  mechanic  compliment  .  Ant.  andCleo.  iv.  4 

Complimental.  -  I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  him      .     .     .  Trot,  and  Cress   \n.  i, 

CoMPLOT.  —  Never  by  advised  purpose  meet  To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill  .  Richard  //.  1.  3 
Let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards  We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form        Richard  III.  111.  i 

Composition.  —Her  promised  proportions  Came  short  of  composition  .     .  .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  y 

Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son  In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ?      .     Kuig  John,\,  i 
Mad  world!  mad  kings  !  mad  composition  !      .     .     .  .  .  •  ■  •■■'''.!■* 

How  that  name  befits  my  composition!    Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old  Richard II.  \\.  i 

That  it  was  which  caused  Our  swifter  composition Coriolanm,  m.  . 

Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take  More  composition    .     .               .          •          King  Lear^  1.  2. 
There  is  no  composition  in  these  news  That  gives  them  credit Otftello.,\.  i. 

Compost.  —Do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  To  make  them  ranker      .     .  Hamlet,  111.  4. 

CoMPOSTURE.  —The  earth  's  a  thief.  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture    Tinion  of  Atliens,  iv.  3, 

Composure.  —  It  was  a  strong  composure  a  fool  could  disunite  .  •  Trou  and  Cress.  \\.  3, 
Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet  composure ■     •       "-3 

Compound.  —Rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril  .  Merry  IVives,  iii.  5, 
Compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with  you  .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  2, 

Compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ;  Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms  2  Henry  IV,  iv,  5 

Compounded.  — It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i 
From  every  one  The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded,  Outsells  them  all     Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

Comprehend.  — You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men .  .    Much  Ado,  iii. 

Fantasies,  that  apprehend  More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends     .     .  Mid.  I/.  Dream,  v. 

If  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy,  It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy  .  v. 

Comprehended. — Our  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehended  two  aspicious  persons  Mnch  Ado,  iii. 

Compromise. — Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise .  King  John,  v. 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise  That  which  his  ancestors  achieved  .  .     .    Richard  II.  ii. 

Now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise,  Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ?  .     .1  Henry  VI.  v.  4, 

CoMPT.  — That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away  From  the  great  compt   AlVs  Well,  v.  3, 

Take  the  bonds  along  with  you,  And  have  the  dates  in  compt Timon  of  AtJtens,  ii.  i 

When  we  shall  meet  at  compt,  This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven     .     .     Othello,  v.  z 

CoMPTiBLE.  —  I  am  very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage  ....         Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 

CompuLsatorv.  — To  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand  And  terms  compulsatory     .     .     .       Hamlet,  i.  i. 

Compulsion.  —  In  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear AlVs  Well,  iii.  6 

What  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought  Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect !     King  John,  v.  2. 
I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.     Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion!       .     .     .   i  Henry  IV.  ii, 
If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion  ,       ii. 
As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  .  .     .  .      King  Lear,  i 

Compulsive.  —  Proclaim  no  shame  When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge  .     .    Hamlet,  iii 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb  ....  .     .      Othello,  iii 

Compunctious.  — That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose    .      Macbeth,  \.  5. 

Comrade.  —  To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  —  Necessity's  sharp  pinch  !  King  Lear,  ii.  4, 
Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade  .       Hamlet,  i.  3, 

Con.  —  It  is  excellently  well  penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it  .     .     Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book     ...  .  .     .     .       ii.  3, 

Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i, 

Concave.  —  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4, 

Concavities.  — The  concavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient  ...  .  .  ...      Henry  V.  iii.  2, 
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Rn, T«r       r  ^""^^'"S'y  "■="  '•"4  and  profited  In  strange  concealments        .  /7.«rv  /F  iii   , 
■T  ler.  r.  r''  '"w'  "°","  ''  •*'=  ''"'^'  ^^■=''  °"  her  damask  cheek      .     .    T^ei/^k  Nigkt^  1 

T  were  a  concealment  Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  trad.cement     ....       CorMLjs\   t 
Some  dear  cause  Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile.  .     .     .  A-,«^  W  iv  ?' 

l':Tr:r  AA  °'""  ■°,,'"^  earthy-gross  conceit,  Smothered  in  errors  .  .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii'  2 

I  am  pressed  down  with  concett- Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury  ...  ", 

A  good  lustre  ofconce.t  in  a  tuft  of  earth;   Fire  enough  for  a  flint iv3 

1  heir  conceits  have  wings  Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things    .         '      v'  2' 
Thrust  thy  sharp  w,t  quite  through  my  ignorance  ;  Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  Of  god-like  amity       .     .  .         .     .      Mer.  of  I'enue.m.;. 

Let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  shall  govern      .  ....  ...    ' 

Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers  '  a'  i'    '  r '-t  '  r/"' 5' 

I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  Of  good  concJt      '.     \  '.     \\ As  -^  ou  Uke  It,  u.  6. 

The  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for  .  Tarn   of  th    s)     '      "^^ 

iT^loZTl"  '°  w"?  "•"  ^''^  ^"  ^^"''^  '^^"  '^'  ^^'"■"^"  ^'°^k^     '     •        '  ^^-^er^sT^le^l  I'. 

cZlifT^\^^"'7'^'^^^  ^.V7.^«,iii.3. 

Conceit  IS  still  derived  From  some  forefather  grief    .     .  .  /Richard  II   il    2 

There's  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet    .     .     .  2  Henrv  II'  \\    1, 

A  volume  of  enticing  lines,  Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit      .     .  '.     ".  '     \  Hcnrv  VI  v   t 

Some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,  When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  a  spirit  I? i  J.  III.  iii'.  I 

Uke  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit  Lies  in  his  hamstring Troi.  and  Cress.  I  3. 

Conceit,  more  rich  m  matter  than  in  words,  Brags  of  his  substance      .     .     .  Ro.,:eo  and  7^'^iei,  il  6. 

Ihe  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night,  Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place iv.  3. 

Noble  and  young,  When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit      .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me,  Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer  Jtdius  Ccesar,  iii.  i. 

In  a  dream  of  passion,  Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit     .  .  ,  Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

And  his  whole  function  suiting  With  forms  to  his  conceit,  and  all  for  nothing  !  ii.  2. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works .      iii.  4. 

Most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit  .  .  v.  2. 

I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob  The  treasury  of  life  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain  Some  horrible  conceit Othello,  \\\.  i. 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons.  Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  iii.  3. 
Conceited.  — Thou  talkest  of  an  admirable  conceited  fellow     .  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

I  have  persuaded  him  the  youth  's  a  devil.  —  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him   Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

Our  great  need  of  him  You  have  right  well  conceited Julius  Ca:sar,\.  j,. 

Conceive.  —  What  he  is,  indeed.  More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of    As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Tongue  nor  heart  Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee!  ...  .     .    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Conception.  —  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

CoNCERNiNGS.  —  As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  r. 

From  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib,  Such  dear  concernings  hide  ....  .     .  Hainlet,  iii.  4. 

Concerns.  —  So  past  all  truth  :  Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails .     .     .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Concluded.  —  'T  is  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  Had  not  concluded  all     .  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Conclusion.  — The  vile  conclusion  I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter     Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i.  "^ 

I  knew  't  would  be  a  bald  conclusion  .  .  ...  .     .  .      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  -:. 

Beauteous  as  ink  ;  a  good  conclusion.  —  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book  ,     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 
A  false  conclusion  :   I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can  ...  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

There  must  be  conclusions.  — Well,  I  cannot  tell.     ...  ,  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  t. 

A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion         Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Like  the  famous  ape,  To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep Hamlet,  iii    4. 

Baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions      .  .   Othello,  i.  3. 

O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! ...  ii.  r. 

Hard  at  hand  comes  the  m^ster  and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion       .  ii.  i. 

But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion  ....  .  .  .  iii.  3. 

With  her  modest  eyes  And  still  conclusion    .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite  Of  easy  ways  to  die  .  .  .       v.  2. 

Is  't  not  meet  That  I  did  amplify  my  judgement  in  Other  conclusions?     .  .     .       Cymbeliyie,  i.  5. 
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Concord.  —  You  are  too  flat,  And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  Tivo  Gen.  of  Veronay  i.  2. 

How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world?        Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 

How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ?      .  ...  -     •  •  .     .     .       v.  i 

Hath  no  music  in  himself,  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet,  His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster.     .     .  All's  Well,  i.  1 

Had  I  power,  I  should  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell      .  .  •         Macbeth^  iv.  3 

Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it .  ...  .  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2 

I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns  ....  .     .  .     .  ...  2  Hetiry  VI.  11.  3 

All  tliat  is  within  him  does  condemn  Itself  for  being  there Macbelh,  v.  2, 

Condemned.  —  Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much?      .               .          .    Much  Ado,  \\\.  .. 
Thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlasting  redemption  for  this iv.  ^i 

Condition.  —Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition  That  it  prefers  itself  Meas.  for  Meets .  i.  k. 

A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  z, 

If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil      ....        Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2, 

In  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me As  You  Like  It,  \. 

Let  me  know  my  fault :  On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? Richard  II.  ii.  3, 

Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree,  In  gross  rebellion ii.  3 

Rather  be  myself,  Mighty  and  to  be  feared,  than  my  condition         ,  ...    j  Henry  I V.  \.  i. 

What  '-s  your  name,  sir?  of  what  condition-are  you,  and  of  what  place,  I  pray?        2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

I,  in  my  condition,  Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve .     .      iv.  3 

And  do  arm  myself  To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time  .     .  .     .  ....  v.  z, 

All  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions .     .  ...      Henry  V,  iv.  r 

O  hard  condition.  Twin-born  with  greatness  subject  to  the  breath  Of  every  fool iv.  i 

Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition  is  not  smooth 


All  that  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find  I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy?      ....  Coriolanus,  i.  lo. 

Is  't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the  condition  of  a  man? v.  4 

Spare  your  oaths,  I  Ml  trust  to  your  conditions Timon  of  Athens.,  iv.  3, 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time  Is  like  to  lay  upon  us        Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit  Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning   ...       ii.  i 

I  am  a  soldier,  I,  Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself  To  make  conditions iv.  3 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions    .....  .  .      King  Lear,  i.  i 

Not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engraffed  condition  .  .    •.     .  .     .  i.  i 

It  is  the  stars.  The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions        .  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  3, 

Would  I  were  assured  Of  my  condition  ! ,  .  iv.  7, 

I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition  Put  into  circumscription         .  .  .  Othello,  i.  2 

She  's  full  of  most  blessed  condition.  —  Blessed  fig's-end!  .     .  .  .     ,  ii.  , 

And  then  of  so  gentle  a  condition!  — Ay,  too  gentle  .  .  .     .      iv.  1, 

We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  So  differing  in  their  acts  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

For  condition,  A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for  ...       Cyjnbeline,  v.  5 

Conduct.  — There  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature  Was  ever  conduct  of  ...  .  Tempest,  v.  i. 
Farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare,  Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide! Rotneo  and  Juliet.,  v.  3 

Conduit. —All  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up! Com.  of  Errors  v    i 

How  now!  a  conduit,  girl?  what,  still  in  tears? Rojneo  and  Juliet! m.  5 

Confectionary.  -  But  myself,  Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary         .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3 

Confederacy.  —  I  stood  i'  the  level  Of  a  full-charged  confederacy He?try  VIII.  {.  2. 

Confederate. —Thou  art  false  in  all.  And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand    .  .....  .    Richard  I }  v   -x 

Conference.  —  Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference    ....  Mid.  N.  Dream   ii.  2 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had,  By  day,  by  night  .         2  Henry  VI.  \.  i 

What  were' t  worth  to  know  The  secret  of  your  conference? Henry  VIII  \\   3 

Nor  with  such  ins.  and  friendly  conference  As  he  hath  used  of  old  .          .  .     Julius  Cezsar  \\.  2 

This  I  made  good  to  you  In  our  last  conference,  passed  in  probation  with  you  .  .  Macbeth,  iii  i 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh         ^„j-  ^^^  Qi^g   j'  ^ 

Confess.  —  He  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it.— If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed  Merry  Wives  i  i 
Believe  me  not ;  and  yet  I  lie  not :  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing    .     .     .     Much  Ado  Iv   1 
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Confess.  —  '  Confess'  and  *  love  '  Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession    .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii. 
1  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint  .     .  .  ...        All^s  Well,  iv. 

I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess,  Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left    Richard  II.  ii. 


Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ;  Repent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come 
Confession.  — Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession     .  .... 

'  Confess  '  and  *  love '   Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession . 

I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye      ... 

Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift      .     . 

There  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks  ...  .  . 

Confidence.  —  Which  had  indeed  no  limit,  A  confidence  sans  bound 

1  would  have  some  confidence  with  you  that  decerns  you  nearly  .     . 

Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence  What  darest  thou  venture  ?     . 

Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence  ....  

With  no  less  confidence  Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies  .     . 

If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence  with  you         .  

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence   .... 
Confident.  —  As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  Against  a  bird  .     . 

Both  together  Are  confident  against  the  world  m  arms  .  .  .     . 

Too  confident  To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear    .  ... 

Confine.  —  You  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  hmits  of  order    . 

Confine!   I  '11  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I  am    ...  ...  ...  .     .  .     .  i.  3. 

Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurked,  To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  adversaries  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  To  his  confine  .      Hamlet,  i.  i. 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine  .     .  .  .  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Confined.  — I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Confirmations.  — And  the  particular  confirmations,  point  from  point  ...  .  AlVs  tVell,  iv.  3. 

Let  heaven  Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ  Othello,  iii.  3. 


,      .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Mer.  0/  Ve7tice,  iii.  *, 

2  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Tempesti  i.  2, 

Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 

.    All's  Well,\\.  I. 

,     King  John,  v.  i. 

Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Roiveo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Julius  CcBsar,  ii.  2. 

Richard  II.  i.  3. 

.     .  I  Henry  I V.  \.  i. 

2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i, 

Twelfth  iVight,  i 


Which  hath  Honoured  with  confirmation  your  great  judgement  , 
CoNFiRMiTiES.  —  You  canuot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities      .     .     . 
Confixed.  —  Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here,  A  marble  monument 
Conflict.  —  But  be  first  advised,  In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them  . 

But  his  flawed  heart,  Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support ! 
Confluence.  —  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors 
Conflux.  —  As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap,  Infect  the  sound  pine 
Confound.  —  Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds  . 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour      .  

How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour,  And  bring  thy  news  so  late?  . 

The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  Confounds  us  

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears .  Hamlet,  n.  z. 

Let 's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh A7U.  and  Cleo   \.  1. 

What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  walled,  Believe  't,  till  I  wept  too I'l-  2. 

Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons.  Point  against  point  .  .     .     .     .      '    Macbeth,  \.  2. 

Confused. —I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused,  So  strange,  outrageous.  .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  n.  8. 

Confusion.  —  So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion  .....  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  1.  .. 

Mark  the  musical  confusion  Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction iv.  i. 

I  will  try  confusions  with  him  .  .  •  ......  ,  Mer.  0/ Venice,  n.  2. 

There  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers,  As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke   .  ...      ni.  2. 

Vast  confusion  waits.  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall'n  beast King  John,  iv.  3. 

In  heart  desiring  still  You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes.     .     .  .1  Henry  I' I.  iv.  ;. 

When  envy  breeds  unkind  division  ;  There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion  .      iv.  i. 

Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads "     '     '  z  He7try  VI.  w.  l. 

Peace,  ho,  for  shame!  confusion's  cure  lives  not  In  these  confusions  .     . 

Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece  ! 

Congied.  — I  have  congied  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close,  Like  music 


.  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

.  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

.  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Love' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

.     King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

I  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Coriolafzus,  i.  6. 

Macbeth,  ii.  .t. 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

.      .  .     Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

.     .   AlVs  Well,  iv.  3. 

.      .      .         Henry  V.  i.  2. 


CoNGKEGATE.— Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate Mer.  oj  Venice, 
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Congregation. — Than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours Hamlet,  u.  2. 

Congruent.  —As  a  congruent  epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days         .     .   Love's  L.  Lost,  1.  -a. 

Is  liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon    .  ,^*  '' 

CoNGRUiNG.  —Which  imports  at  full,  By  letters  congruing  to  that  effect  ....  Hamlet^  iv.  3. 
Conies.  —They  will  out  of  their  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain      .          ....  Coriolanusy  iv.  5. 

Conjectural.— Makest  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me,  Which  I  would  fain  shut  out  AlL^s  Well, v.  3. 
Conjecture.  —  In  my  simple  conjectures:  but  that  is  all  one Merry  Wives,  \.  i. 

On  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang,  To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm      .    Ahich  Ado,  iv.  i. 

She  may  strew  Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds    .     .  -     .  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Conjoined.  —This  day  to  be  conjoined  In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage  .      Much  Ado,y.  4. 

Conjunction. — Mark  the  musical  confusion  Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

The  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls  Married  in  league ■  King  John,  111.  i. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society  .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  r. 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction  ! .  ...     .  Richard  III.  \.  ^. 

Conjunctive. —  She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul     ....  .  .  Hamlet,  \\.  7. 

Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  against  him  ...  ...  ....  Othello,  1.  3. 

Conjuration.  —  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations .  Romeo  and  yuliet,  v.  3. 

What  drugs,  what  charms,  What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic      .  .     .  •   Othello,  \.  i. 

Conjure.  —  I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me  and  be  gone      .  ...  .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

To  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight :  I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven  !    .     .     .      iv.  4. 

I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure  her!        .     .  .  .      Much  Ado,  \\.  1. 

Let  me  conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth  Hamlet,  ii.  z. 
Conned. —Extremely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain Mid.  N.  Dream, y.  i. 

All  his  faults  observed,  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote  .     .  Julius  Ciesar,  iv.  3. 

Conquer.  —  Been  used  Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth  Of  contradiction  .  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
Conqueror.- It  was  played  When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror    .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Brave  conquerors,  — for  so  you  are.  That  war  against  your  own  affections    .     .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak!   run  away  for  shame.     .     .  .  .  ....       v.  2. 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall,  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror .         King  John,  v.  7. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror  .     .  ....  ....     Richard  III.  m.  i. 

Conquest.  —  It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of i  Henry  IV.  i,  i. 

Better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make  Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  noble  parts  King  John,  iii.  i. 

A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ;  For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued     .  2  Henry  I V.  iv.  2. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror      .     .  .  ...  ...      Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Have  1  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far  To  be  afeard? Julitis  Ctesar,  ii.  2. 

Consanguineous. — Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of  her  blood?     .  T'welfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Consanguinity. —  I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity      ....  .     .      'J'roi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

Conscience.  —  Thy  conscience  Is  so  possessed  with  guilt  ....      Te?npest,  i.  z. 

Now  is  Cupld  a  child  of  conscience ;  he  makes  restitution  .  .  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

I  'U  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your  conscience     .  .  .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  3. 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience  ...  ....      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

If  Don  Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary  .     .  v.  2. 

Done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience      ...  .  .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt ...  .  ...  ...        v.  2. 

A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience  ....  ...  <Mid.  N.  Dream   v.  1. 

Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this  Jew  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

My  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me     .  .  .     .       ii.  2. 

*  Budge  not,'  says  my  conscience.     '  Conscience,'  say  I,  '  you  counsel  well ' ii.  2. 

To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the  Jew,  my  master  ...  .     .       ii.  2. 

In  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience  .     .  ij,  2. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences      As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

But,  were  my  worth  as  is  my  conscience  firm,  You  should  find  better  dealing      Tivelfth  Night   iii.  3. 

My  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear,  Which  none  but  heaven  and  you  and  I  shall  hear  King  John  i   i. 

Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right     .  Richard  f I   ii    2 

With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy  Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave  .     .       v.  6 

The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour  ,  ,     ,  .       v   6 

But  a  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  would  I   .     .       2  Henry  IV.  Epil. 
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Conscience.  —  Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences,  And  preachers  to  us  all      .  Henry  V.  iv. 
Do  as  ev^y  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wasli  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience  .  .  .     .      iv. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted  .     .  ...  .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul  1  .     .  .  ....  Ridtard  JJI.  i. 

'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience  are  yet  within  me  .  .  i. 

Both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse ;  They  could  not  speak    .     .  .     .  .      iv. 

Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords  ....  ...  ,     .  .     ,       v. 

Soft !   I  did  but  dream  ;  O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me !      .     .  ....  v. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues  ,     .  ......  ...  v. 

Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use,  Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  .  .  .v.  3, 
If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me,  Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful !  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  i 
The  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife  Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience  .  ...  ii.  2 

No,  his  conscience  Has  crept  too  near  another  lady      ....  ii.  2 

Dangers,  doubt^,  wringing  of  the  conscience,  Fears,  and  despairs   .  .     .  .  ii.  ^ 

0  my  Wolsey,  The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience     ...  ,  .  .  .  .       ii.  ^ 

But,  conscience,  conscience !     O,  't  is  a  tender  place  ;  and  I  must  leave  her    .  .     .     .       ii.  2 

Your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive,  If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it         .     .  .       ii.  3 

My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness,  Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  uttered     .       ii.  4 
This  respite  shook  I'he  bosom  of  my  conscience,  entered  me,  Yea,  with  a  splitting  power     .       ii.  4 
Thus  hulling  in  The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  1  did  steer    ...  .     .     .       ii.  4 

That 's  to  say,  I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience    .....  .       ii.  4 

There  's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience,  Deserves  a  corner  .      iii.  i 

1  feel  within  me  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities,  A  still  and  quiet  conscience  .  ...      iii.  ^ 

I  know  thou  art  religious.  And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  conscience  Titus  Andron.  v.  i 

Canst  thou  the  conscience  lack,  To  think  I  shall  lack  friends  ?  Thnon  0/  AtJieits,  ii.  ^ 

Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense  ;  For  policy  sits  above  conscience  .     .  iii.  2 

A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a  safe  conscience     ....  yulius  Ccesar,  i.  1 

The  play  's  the  thing  Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king  .  Hamlet,  ii.  z 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  !         .  ...      iii.  j 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  .  ....  iii.  1 

Vows,  to  the  blackest  devil  !     Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit !  .     .  iv.  5 

Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal     .  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  7 

They  are  not  near  my  conscience  ;  their  defeat  Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow      .     .  .  v.  2 

Is  't  not  perfect  conscience.  To  quit  him  with  this  arm?     .  .  •..  ^ 

And  yet  't  is  almost  'gainst  my  conscience  ...  v.  2 

Their  best  conscience  Is  not  to  leave  't  undone,  but  keep  't  unknown  Othello,  iii.  3 

This  will  witness  outwardly.  As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within    .  .      Cymbellne,  ii.  2 

Consent.  —The  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  consent  .  .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2 

Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite Meas.for  Meas.\\.  i,. 

It  is  not  my  consent,  But  my  entreaty  too    .  .  .  =  .  .     .  iv.  i 

Whose  unwished  yoke  My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty     .  Mid.  N-  Dream,  i.  . 

For  all  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he  .  .  ,     .     .     ,      As  Yon  Like  It,\.  1 

If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought  Be  guilty  .  •         ■A'z«^  yohn,^  iv.  3 

They  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild-geese      .  .  ...      Henry  I V.  v.  1 

We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence  That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours  2  Heriry  V. 

Your  full  consent  Gave  wings  to  my  propensiun  Troi.  and  Cress. 

An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice  Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice  Rom.  6^  yuliet,  i.  ^ 
My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents.  —  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will .  .  y.  ■ 

If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when  't  is,  It  shall  make  honour  for  you  .  Macbeth,  ii.  1 

And  at  last  Upon  his  will  I  sealed  my  hard  consent  .  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  ^ 

I  did  consent.  And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears     ...  .  Othello,y.  3 

CoNSEQliENCE.  —  An  unshunned  consequence  ;  it  must  be  so    .     .  .  Me  as.  for  Meas.  ni.  2, 

Here  choose  I  :  joy  be  the  consequence  !      .  ...  .  ■       Mer.  0/ Venice,  m.  2. 

Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence  All's  U'eil,  n.  s- 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen  Richard  II.  y.  2 
An  enterprise  Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence     -     .  .  .  yulius  Ctesar,  1.  3 

If  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence  .  .  Macbeth,  1.  7 
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,     Henry  V.  i.  i 

He7iry  VIII.  i.  2 

King  Lear,  i.  1 


Consequence.— Spirits  that  know  All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounced  me  thus     Macbeth^  v.  3, 

Be  assured  He  coses  with  you  in  this  consequence        •     •     /i^"""*  |'-  ^ 

If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream,  My  boat  sails  freely Othello^  \\.  3, 

Conserves.  —  If  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef      Tain,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Consider.  —  Considers  she  my  possessions  ?  —  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them .  Two  Geti.  of  Verojta,  v.  - 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do  ;  How  you  may  hurt  yourself      .  Henry  VIII.  ui, 

What  you  have  said  1  will  consider  ■     •     ■      Julius  Ceesar,\.z. 

If  thou  consider  rightly  o£  the  matter,  Caesar  has  had  great  wrong  ...  •     ■      "•■  ^ 

'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so  ....  ....  ...      tia.miet,y. 

Consideration.  —  Dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration     Twelfth  Night,  lu.  4, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration,  Makes  sound  opinion  sick     .     .  .     .         A  mg  yoh?i,  iv.  2 

Albeit  considerations  infinite  Do  make  against  it       ...     .  .  .     .   x  Henry  IV.  v.  1, 

Can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration      ...  ...  ...        2  Henry  IV.  11.  i 

But  indeed  these  humble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness       .  .  •  n-  '^■ 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him 

Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  I'here  is  no  primer  business   .     .  .  ■     ■ 

In  thy  best  consideration,  check  This  hideous  rashness     ... 

Let  's  to  supper,  come,  And  drown  consideration  .     .  Ant.  ana  Lleo.  iv.  2, 

Considering.— Which  forced  such  way,  That  many  mazed  considerings  did  throng  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
I  am  afraid  His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth  His  serious  considering 

Consolation.  —  This  grief  is  crowned  with  consolation  .         .     .         .     ...     Ant.  aitd  Cleo.  1.  2 

CoNSONANCv.  —  But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel  .     .     .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5, 

By  the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love  Hamiet^n. 

Consort.  —What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort?  .     .     .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv. 

I  Ml  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart,  And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time  .      Covt.  of  Errors.,  \.  ^. 

CoNSPECTUiTiEs.  —  What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  ?  .     .     Cor7ola?tMs,  w.  ... 

Conspiracy.  —  Now,  for  conspiracy,  I  know  not  how  it  tastes  .  .  .  .  IVinier^s  Tale,  iii.  z 
Conspiracy,  Shamest  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night  ?  .  .  .  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  t 
Look  about  you :  security  gives  way  to  conspiracy         .  ■  ^i-  3 

Constable.  —  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster  :   I  am  in  case  to  justle  a  constable      Tempest,  iii.  2 
First,  Who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  constable? .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

This  learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood      ...  .     .  .        v.  i 

A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  ;  A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable 
Dun  's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word 

Constancies.  —  Whose  constancies  Expire  before  their  fashions      .     .     . 

Constancy. — And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy  ... 
Seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss.  —  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy 
I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea  .... 

While  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy 
Bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do.  With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy . 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy.  Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound        .  .       ii. 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side,  Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  !  .     .      ii. 
Constant.  — Do  not  turn  me  about;  my  stomach  is  not  constant      .     .  .     .  Tempest,  ii, 

1  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself  .  Tzvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

O  heaven  !  were  man  But  constant,  he  were  perfect      ...  .     .       v, 

It  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking    ....  .  .  Meas.for  Mens.  iii. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  .  Much  Ado,  ii, 

Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me  .  .  .       ii, 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore.  To  one  thing  constant  never        .  ....  ii 

How  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world  ! .  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii 


Love''s  L.  Lost,  iii. 
Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i, 
.      AlVs  Well,  i. 
Mid.  N'.  Dream,  v.  i 
Tivo  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  2. 
.    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 
.     .     .  Henry  V.  v 
Julius  C(Esar,  ii. 


Constant  you  are,  But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy,  No  lady  closer 

I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star  .     .  ... 

I  am  constant  to  my  purposes  .     .  

Constantinople.  —  Go  to  Constantinople  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard   . 
Constellation.  — I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt  For  this  affair  .     . 
Constitution.  —  Nothing  in  the  world  Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 

By  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg    ....  


3. 
3 

.  I  Henry  I  V.  ii.  3 

.   Julius  Cessar,  iii.  i 

Hamlet,  v.  a 

.  Henry  V.  v.  2 

Twelfth  Night,  i.  4 

.  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

Twelfth  Night,  \.  3, 
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Constrains.  —  Such  a  case  as  yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4, 
Doih  affect  A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrams  the  garb  Quite  from  his  nature  .     .  King  Lear^  ii. 

CoNSTRiNGED  lu  mass  by  the  almighty  sun      ...  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

Construction.  —  O  illegitimate  construction  !  I  scorn  that  with  my  heels     .     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii, 
I'here's  no  art  To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face Macbeth^  i, 

Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  2, 

I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come .     .       Tivsl/th  Nighty  iii. 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,  And  you  shall  say  indeed  it  is  the  time  .     2  Henry  I V.  iv. 
Men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion.  Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  Julms  C^sar,  i. 

Consummation.  —  'T  is  a  consummation  Devoutly  to  be  wished  .     .  .         Hajnlet,  iii, 

Consumption.  —  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumpiion  of  the  purse  ...   2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Contagion.  —  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion Twelfth  Night ^\\. 

All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you !           .     .     .          ,                          ...       Coriolamis,  i.  4, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night,  And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air   yulius  C^sar,  ii. 
When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion  to  this  world  .     .     .     Hamlet^  iii 
I  '11  touch  my  point  With  this  contagion .     .  iv.  7, 

Contagious.  —  A  contagious  breath.  — Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith        .   Twei/th  Night,  ii.  3, 
In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent    .     .      Havdei^  1.  3. 

Contemplation.  — Did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation? As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i 

The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels      .  iv.  1 

Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 

Obscured  his  contemplation  Under  the  veil  of  wildness -    Henry  V.  i.  i 

'T  is  hard  to  draw  them  thence,  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation      ....      Richard  III.  iii.  7 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  contemplation     .  .     .  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

Contemplative.  —  Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

I  know  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  ot  him    .     .  ....  Twelfth  Night,  u.  5 

Contempt.  —  I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt    .  .     .  .       Merry  Wives,  1.  i 

Wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt    .  .  ...      Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  z. 

Contempt,  farewell!  and,  maiden  pride,  adieu  ! Rluch  Ado,  111.  . 

Check  thy  contempt:  Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good  .  .  .     .  AlVs  Well,  ii.  3 

Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me •     ■  ^-  ^ 

It  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable  contempt •  Twelfth  Night,  \\.  s 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  hp  !  ■     •  ,  '  'l!" 

Do  you  think  That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you  ?     .  .     .  -  Coriolanus,  n. 

Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back Rofieo  and  Juliet,  v. 

What  our  contempt  doth  often  hurl  from  us.  We  wish  it  ours  again      .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \. 

Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make  War  with  mankind  ....    Macbeth,  n. 

Content.  —  How  does  your  content  Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ?     .     .  .  Tempest,  n. 

The  image  of  It  gives  me  content  already      .  .  ...     Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

I  commend  you  to  your  own  content <^^'«-  of  Errors,  1.  . 

He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content  Commends  me  to  thethmg  I  cannot  get  .     .     -  1.  2 

Where  zeal  stri ves'to  content,  and  the  contents  Dies  in  th e  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents  L.L.  Lost,  v,  2 
We  come  but  in  despite.     We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  . 

Ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent,  We  Ml  light  upon  some  settled  low  content  As  You  Like  It,  11.  3 
When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place :  but  travellers  must  be  content        .  .  ■       n-  4 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  is  without  three  good  friends  ...  .      m-  2 

I  will  content  you,  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you '    ,'    Ar  ^'  ^ 

Content  you  in  my  discontent  ^'^'""/f  ^'^i"7' •'  ' 

Your  gallery  Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content  ,     .     .    W  inter  s  late,  v.  3 

I  could  be  well  content  To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case  .     .  .  .1  Henry  II.  v.  3 

Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content      ....  •  ....       Jl  Y-rrf'-    ^ 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  born,  And  range  with  humble  livers  m  content     .     .  Henry  k  III.  n.  3 

Our  content  Is  our  best  having ;,^     7.7    •■ 

„,-,.„    ^                                                                                  ...  Macbeth,  11.  i. 

Shut  up  In  measureless  content  


m.  2, 


Nought'shad,  all's  spent,  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content    ...  .  ',,.■• 

It  doth  much  content  me  To  hear  him  so  inclined Hamlet,m.  i. 

Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit,  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day   .     .     .  King  Lear,  m 
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Content.  —  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content  To  see  you  here  before  me  .  .  Othello^  11.  \ 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute,  That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds    .  if-  i 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ;   It  stops  me  here   ,     .  •  •  ....      Ji-  i 

Poor  and  content  is  rich  and  rich  enough.  But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter     .     .  'Ji-  3 

So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forced  content,  And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course    ....      "i-  4- 
Contented.  —  If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are  .  ...         ■     All^s  tVeil,  i.  3, 

He  could  be  contented:  why  is  he  not,  then  ?        .     .  .     .  -     •  '  He7iry  IV.  n.  \ 

Contention,  like  a  horse  Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose  .     ■  2  He?iry  I V.  1.  i. 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act      .     .  •     ■  •  '■ 

It  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention  with  him    .     .  .     .  -  nsnry  V.  v. 

What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first?—  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention  .    3  Henry  VI.  i.  ^, 
The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies  Parted  our  fellowship      .  ...       Othello,  n.  i 

Continent.  —  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ?  —  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i 
Every  pelting  river  made  so  proud  That  they  liave  overborne  their  continents  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  i 
Here  's  the  scroll,  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune      ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire  That  severs  day  from  night     .  .     .    Twelfth  N ight^  v.  i 

Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  ! 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

You  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see   .     .  .     ■     Hamlet,  v.  2, 

Close  pent-up  guilts,  Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry    .     .     .  King  Lear,  ni.  z 

Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent,  Crack  thy  frail  case  \    .  .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Continual. — As  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw    Merry  Wives,  iiL  5. 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  r 

Continuate.  —  Breathed,  as  it  were,  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness   Timon  of  Athens,  \.  1 

Contraction. —  O,  such  a  deed  As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks  The  very  soul   Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Contradiction. — Been  used  Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth  Of  contradiction   Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

Contradicts. — What  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that  Which  contradicts  my  accusation  IV  inter's  Tale,m.2, 

Contraries.  —  I  would  by  contraries  Execute  all  things ...     Tempest,  i 

Is 't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries? ....     Coin,  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy  Than  I  and  such  a  knave  .     .  .     Ki^g  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Contrariety. — Can  no  more  atone  Than  violentest  contrariety       .     .     .  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Contrary.  —  1  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had  sworn  the  contrary  .  .      Much  Ado,  i. 

Contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon   .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i, 

He  speaks  the  mere  contrary;  crosses  love  not  him  ....  ....  .  .     .  .  i. 

Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary? .     .         Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  "and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill  .       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Contrived. — Have  you  with  these  contrived  To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ?  Mid.  N.  Dreavt,  iii.  2 
Contriver.  —  A  secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me  .     .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i 

We  shall  find  of  him  A  shrewd  contriver  ....  ...  Julius  C^sar,  ii.  i 

And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms,  The  close  contriver  of  all  harms  .     .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

Contriving.  —  He,  being  remiss,  Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving  .  Hamlet,  I-j.  7, 

Control.  — Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  5. 

But,  O  vain  boast !     Who  can  control  his  fate  ?     .     .     .  .  .  .  .  Othello,  v.  2. 

Controlment.  — Till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment    .  .  .     .  Much  Ado,  i.  s 

Controversy.  —  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all  controversy  .  .  Mens,  for  Meas.  \.  2. 

Let  's  stand  aside  and  see  the  end  of  this  controversy  .  .      Tai7i.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  i 

Here  is  the  strangest  controversy  Come  from  the  country .     .     King  Johtt,  i.  1 

Then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three  pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience      .     .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  i 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside  And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy     Julius  Cmsar,  \.  ^. 
The  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy  .  .     .  ...      Hamlet,  ii.  z, 

Contumely.  — The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love  iii.  1, 
Convenience.  —  Will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour  That  good  convenience  claims       AlV s  Well,  iii.  z, 
Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means  May  fit  us  to  our  shape  .  Hnmlei,  iv.  7, 

Conveniencv.  —  With  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency  Let  me  have  judgement     Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i, 
Convenient.  —  I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient  Henry  V.  iv.  i, 

CoNVENTEoUpona  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts  Inclinable  to  honour         .  Coriolanjis,  ii.  .:, 

Conversation.  —  More  of  your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain  .  .  .       ii 

Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man  As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal .     .     .  Hamlet,  \\ 
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Conversation.  —  Octavia  is  o£  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation 


Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6. 


1  am  black,  And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation  That  chamberers  have.  Othello^  iii 

Converse.— A  proper  man's  picture,  but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb-show  ?  Mer,  0/  Ve7i.  i. 

Converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning  Coriolaims^  ii. 

To  love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little     .  King^  Lear,  i.  4, 

Conversed. — From  our  infancy  We  have  conversed  and  spent  our  hours  together   Tvjo  Gen.  qfVer.  ii.  4, 
Converted.  —  May  I  be  so  converted  and  see  with  these  eyes?  —  i  cannot  tell  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe  Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny     ...  ...  ii.  3 

CoNVERTiTEs  —  Out  of  these  convertites  There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4 

Convey,  the  wise  it  call.     Steal!  foh  !   a  fico  for  the  phrase! Merry  Wives,  i.  3, 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds  A  doubtful  warrant Com.  0/ Errors,  i. 

Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  ....  .  Richard  If.  ii. 

Conveyance.  —  Huddhng  jest  upon  Jest  with  such  impossible  conveyance  upon  me      Much  Ado,  ii. 

When  we  have  stuffed  These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood  .     .     CoriolaJtris,  v. 

Convocation. — A  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him  .     .     Hamlet,  iv. 

Convoy.  —  As  the  winds  give  benefit  And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep     .  ...  .  i. 

Cony.  —  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net .  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

CuNV-CATCHiNG.  —  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catching  I  .     .  Tain,  of  the  Shrezu,  iv. 

Cook.  — 'T  is  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv. 

Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite      .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  11. 

Cooked.  —  If  yon  be  ready  for  that,  you  are  well  cooked ...      Cynibeline,  v. 

Cooling.  —  Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs  .  ...  .     .  .      Tempest,  i. 

Coops.  — And  coops  from  other  lands  her  Islanders  .     .  King  John,  ii. 

Cope.  —  We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits,  For  then  he's  full  of  matter     ,  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I  '11  cope  with  thee  .  .     .  .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Coped.  —  Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man  As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal .     .  Hamlet,  m. 

CoPHETUA.  — The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 

He  that  shot  so  trim,  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid    .     .     .  Romeo  and  ftdiet,  ii. 

Copies.  —We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies 2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Copper.  — Onr  copper  buys  no  better  treasure    .     .  LoveU  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Had  commended  Trollus  for  a  copper  nose  Troi.  and  Cress.  1. 


Copy.  —  iMy  brother  hath  a  daughter,  Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that 's  dead 

Such  a  man  Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times  . 

Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter  And  copy  of  the  father  . 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood,  And  leach  them  how  to  war      .     . 

But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eterne  .     .  

Copy-book.  —  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book    ...  ... 

Coral.  —  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  :  Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes 

CoRA"M.  — Justice  of  peace  and  '  Coram'    .  

Cordelia.  —  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being  poor 

Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  The  gods  themselves  throw  incense    . 
Cordial.  —This  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet  As  any  cordial  comfort  .     . 

That  hast  thus  lovingly  reserved  The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart 
Core. — Were  not  that  a  botchy  core?  .  -  

Most  putrefied  core,  so  fair  without,  Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy 

I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart  .  ... 

Corinthian.  —  But  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy  .     . 
CoRiOLi.  —  I  would  not  have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Conoli  . 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli  :  Alone  I  did  it 
Cork.  —Take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings  .     . 
Cormorant.  —  Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time         .  •         '       ■     y\ 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant.  Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself 
Corn.  —  Our  corn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe  's  to  sow 

He  weeds  the  corn  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding 

Sowed  cockle  reaped  no  corn  ;  And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  . 

Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love  To  amorous  Phillida      .  .     ■ 


Much  A  do,  v. 

.     AlVs  Well,  i. 

Winter's  Tale,  ii. 

Henry  V.  iii. 

.  Macbeth^  iii. 

Love''s  L.  Lost,  v. 

Tempest,  i. 

Merry  Wives.,  i. 

King  Lear,  \. 


fe 


Winter'' s  Tale,  v. 

Titus  A  7tdron.  i. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

V. 

Hamlet,  iii, 
Heftry  I V.  ii. 
Coriolanus,  ii. 


As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

Love's  L.  Lost,  1. 

Richard  II.  li. 

Meas.for  Meas.  iv. 

.  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 

'V. 

Mid.  Al.  Dream,  ii. 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3 

King  John,  v.  7. 

He?iry  V//I.  iii. 
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Corn.  —The  green  corn  Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard      .  ^id-  ^-  Xyream,  \\.  i. 

Our  sighs  and  they  sliall  lodge  the  summer  corn  And  make  a  dearth    .  ...  Richard  11.  ni.  3 

Even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff,  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 
Like  over-ripened  com,  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  .  2  Henry  VI.  \.  ^. 

Rough  and  rugged,  Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodged  , •     ■      "|*  ■* 

That  meat  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the  gods  sent  not  Corn  for  the  rich  men  only    Coriolanus,  \.  \ 

First  tlirash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw ■*    TUus  Andron.  11.  3. 

Ladies  that  have  their  toes  Unplagued  with  corns Romeo  and  Juliet,  1.  5, 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down     ....  .     ■  -    I^Mcbeik,  ly.  i 

Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe,  And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake -     •  -  ^'■'"■S  Lear,  \\\.  2 

Corner.  —  All  corners  else  o'  the  earth  Let  liberty  make  use  of  ...  •  Tempest,  \.  -z 

I  may  sit  in  a  corner  and  cry  heigh-ho  for  a  husband  1 •     •     Mitch  Ado,  u.  1 

Is  't  possible  ?     Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner?   ....  •     ■  "-3 

Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of  society     .     .     . 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come,  To  kiss  this  shrine  . 

My  old  limbs  lie  lame  And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown      .     .     . 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms.  And  we  shall  shock  them 

There  's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience,  Deserves  a  corner 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  .  .  Macbeth,  ni.  5 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw  .     .  .     .  .  •     Hainlet,  iv.  2, 

Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love  For  others'  uses     ...  .     .  .     .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Corollary.  —  Bring  a  corollary,  Rather  than  want  a  spirit       .  Tempest,  iv.  i, 

Coronet.  —  With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers    ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 

Corporal. — In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies    Meas.for  Mens.  iii. 
To  relief  of  lazars  and  weak  age,  Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil     .  .  Henry  V.  i, 

What  seemed  corporal,  melted  As  breath  into  the  wind Macbeth,  i,  3, 

Corpulent.  —  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent;  of  a  cheerful  look    .   i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work  Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit     .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii, 
Since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands  Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct   Richard  II.  i, 

Chastise  thee  And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ...       ii. 

And  wilt  thou,  pupil-like,  Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod,  And  fawn  ?     .  .  .       v, 

Correspondent.  —  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command.  And  do  my  spiriting  gently  .      Teinpesi,  i, 
Corrigible.  —  The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills  ....  Othello,  i, 

Bending  down  His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued  To  penetrative  shame  .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14, 
CoRRiVAL.  — Might  wear  Without  corrival  all  her  dignities  .  .  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

Many  moe  corrivals  and  dear  men  Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms iv.  4, 

Corroborate.  —  His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate  ....  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  i 

Corrosive.  — Though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive     .     .  .  .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

Corrupt.— Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower.  Corrupt  with  virtuous  season  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt?     ....  ...  ,     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature  With  his  inducement .  AlPs  Well,  iii.  2 

O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration  and  art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint      .     .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  z. 

Corrupted.  —  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  z  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

Corrupted  By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks     ...  ,     .  .     .   Ot/iello,  i.  3, 

Corruptibly.  —The  life  of  all  his  blood  Is  touched  corruptibly King  John,  v.  7 

Corruption.  —  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble  Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew    Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i 
No  man  that  hath  a  name.  By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame  .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i 

I  fear  will  issue  thence  The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death  .  Ki7ig  John,  iv.  2 

The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head.  Shall  break  into  corruption  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  . 
Cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ;  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions,  To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption  .     .  .     .  iv.  2 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption  From  that  particular  fault     .  .  .       Hamlet,  \.  4, 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within,  Infects  unseen  .  i,i. 

Corse.  —  By  St.  Paul,  I  '11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys  ....  Richard  III.  i, 

A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ;  Pale,  pale  as  ashes  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii. 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  Hamlet,  i.  ^. 
Corslet.  —  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye  ;  talks  like  a  knell  ....     Coriolanus^ y.  4, 
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Cost. —  The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it Much  Ado,  i.  i 

Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function  That  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost?  .  .  As  You  Like  1 1^  ii.  7 
When  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house,  Theu  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  2  Henry  /K.  i.  3 
Gives  o'er  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost  A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds      ...  .13 

I  am  not  covetous  for  gold.  Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost  ....       Henry  V.  iv.  3 

Costard.  —  The  rational  hind  Costard  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \,  2. 

Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword     .     .  Richard  1 II.  \.  \. 

CosTERMONGER.  —  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times      ...  2  Henry  IV.  i. 
Costly. — Your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day  .  .  ....     Much  A  do,  \\ 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,  To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand    Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  9, 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  .       Hamlet^  i,  3 
Cote.  — Come  every  day  to  my  cote  and  woo  me     ....  As  You  Like  It,  iii, 

Coted.  — We  coted  them  on  the  way  ;  and  hither  are  they  coming  .     .     .     Hamlet,  ii 

Cottage.  —  Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i 
Couch.  —  Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  .       Othello,  i.  3 
Stay  for  me  :  Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in  hand  .     .      Ant,  ajid  Cleo.  iv.  14 

Couched.  —  Who  even  now  Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture     .  ....    Much  Ado,  iii.  i 

Sorrow  that  is  couched  in  seeming  gladness  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i 

Coughing.  — And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw       .     .  ...  Lo7/e''s  L.  Lost,  v.  ^ 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street     .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1 

Could. — Some  doubtful  phrase,  As  '  Well,  well,  we  know,'  or  '  We  could,  an  if  we  would'  Hamlet,  i.  5 

Coulter.  —  The  coulter  rusts  That  should  deracinate  such  savagery Henry  V.  v.  2 

Council.  — Draw  near  And  list  what  with  our  council  we  have  done  .     .  .     Richard  II.  i.  3 

The  Genius  and  tlie  mortal  instruments  Are  then  in  council  .     .     .     Jtdius  C^sar,  ii.  i 

Counsel.  —  War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i 

But  wherefore  waste  1  time  to  counsel  thee,  That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ?  .     .     .  .     .  i.  1 

Keep  your  fellows'  counsels  and  your  own  ;  and  good  night         ....  .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

Pause  awhile,  And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case     .     .  .  ....  iv,  i 

Give  not  me  counsel ;  Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear  .     .  ...  .  v.  i 

Men  Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  thai  grief  Which  they  themselves  not  feel      ...  v.  . 

To  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend  This  sealed-up  counsel     .     ,  Lovers  L.  Lost,  in.  i 

Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet      ....  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night  And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place.  .  .  ■  ii-  i 

Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  thecripple  Mer.  of  Venice, \  ^ 

You  know  yourself,  Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality      .     .  .  "i-  2 

Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend     .  Twelfth  Night, ^  i.  5 

His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service  .  .     .  •  ...  .      ly.  3 

As  or  by  oath  remove  or  counsel  shake  The  fabric  of  his  folly      .     .  .  Winter's  Tale,\.  2, 

Our  prerogative  Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness  Imparts  this    ...  '       i|-  ' 

Strive  not  with  your  breath  ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear  .     .     .  Richard  II.  \\.  i, 

Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard  Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard  .  11.  i, 

Let  no  man  speak  again  To  alter  th'?.  for  counsel  is  but  vain  m-  2. 

Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels,  That  know'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  Henry  V.  n,  2, 

Friendlv  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes ,  Henry  II   xn.  x, 

Full  ofwise  care  is  this  your  counsel    .     .  .  Richard  III. ^v.  1. 

Bosom  up  my  counsel,  you  '11  find  it  wholesome  He^iry  ^J^^-};  ^ 

Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice Titus  Andron.  xx.  . 

Fie  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with  blushing  The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart  ly.  ■^. 
Love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ;  He  lent  me  counsel  and  I  lent  hmi  eyes  Romeo  &^  Jid.  u.  2 
Did  you  ne'er  hear  say,  Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away?     .  .     ■  'j.    '  ■,'      ^^-   ^ 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be  To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery!    .  .  Timon  ofAihens,^.  2 

He  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming ■     ■  "V  ^ 

Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  'em    .     .  >^^«-^  '^^•^^'''  ll"  ' 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! ^ jr-       7        "   '^ 

I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it  .  ...  King  Lear,^.  4 
Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business,  Which  craves  the  instant  use  ...  .  ■  "'  ^ 
When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again      .  "-4 
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Counsel,  — We  will  have  these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel Cymhehne,  i.  4- 

Counsellor.  —Good  counsellors  lack  no  clients Meas./or  Meas.  i.  2. 

These  are  counsellors  That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am  ....      As  You  Like  It,  u.  i. 

Can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a  good  counsellor?    ...      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

You  would  swear  directly  Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors Henry  VIII.  i.  3- 

You  are  a  counsellor,  And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  accuse  you *■  S- 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine  Are  counsellors  to  fear         .  .  .  ...  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

This  counsellor  Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave    .  Hamlet,  in.  4. 

Is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  counsellor?  .     .  ...  Othello,  li.  i. 

Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing,  To  the  smothering  of  the  sense     Cymbeline,  iii.  ^. 

Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor,  Most  wise  in  general  .  ...  .     .     Pericles,  v.  i. 

Count. — Never  trust  thee  more,  But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
Countenance.  — You  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn         Merry  IP'ives,  ii.  2. 

Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up  In  countenance  .     .  ...  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance.  —  Because  thou  hast  no  face  ...  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance  Of  stern  commandment  ....  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are  .     .  .     .  -  .      iv.  i. 

Such  Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  effect  Than  in  their  countenance 

Formal  in  apparel.  In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father  . 

With  a  countenance  as  clear  As  friendship  wears  at  feasts  .  ... 

The  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance  .  

O,  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  countenance!        .     .  .     .     .       ii.  4. 

His  countenance  enforces  homage  .     .  .  ...  .      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

If  I  have  veiled  my  look,  I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance  Merely  upon  myself  yulltis  Ccssar,  \.  2. 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy,  Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness    .  .  .  i-  3. 

Looked  he  frowningly^ — A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger         .  .     .       Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Now  then  we'll  use  His  countenance  for  the  battle        ...  ...  .     .    King  Lear,  v.  i. 

We  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking  .  Ant.  and  Cleo,  ii.  2. 
Countercheck.  — This  is  called  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome  .     .  .  As  Vo7i  Like  It,  v,  4. 

Counterfeit.  —  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity  To  counterfeit  thus  grossly !   Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

.  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Mid.  N.  Dream.,  iii.  2. 


Tavt.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  : 
.  .  U'^inter's  Tale,  i.  : 
.     .         I  Henry  IV.  \.  : 


As  Vou  Like  It,  iv. 
Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv. 
.  King  fahn,  iii, 
.  1  Henry  IV.  ii. 


There  was  never  counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion 

Counterfeit  sad  looks,  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back 

Fie,  fie!  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you!  —  Puppet?  why  so?. 

Well,  then,  take  a  good  heart  and  counterfeit  to  be  a  man. 

They  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance  .     . 

You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit  Resembling  majesty 

Never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit      .     .  .  . 

I  am  no  counterfeit :   to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit  .... 

He  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man    . 

If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii, 

I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man  .     .     . 

You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last  night 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers     .     . 

Some  coiner  with  his  tools  Made  me  a  counterfeit      ....  ... 

CouNTERPOtie.  —  Too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition  . 
Counters.  —  So  covetous.  To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends 
Countries.  —  She  is  spherical  like  a  globe ;   I  could  find  out  countries  in  her 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize  My  picked  man  of  countries.     . 
Country.  —  Good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  counti-y     , 

You  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country 

Here  is  the  strangest  controversy  Come  from  the  country        ...  .     . 

Which  in  our  country's  cradle  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep 

Thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light,  To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night 

But  yet  I '11  pause;   For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered,  And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven 

Gave  His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth,  And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ 


Coriolanus, 
Romeo  and  fiiliet,  ii. 

.    Hamlet,  iii. 

Cymbeline,  ii. 
.  .  I  Henry  IV.  ii. 
.  Julius  CcBsar,  iv. 
Com.  of  Errors,  iii. 

King  fokn,  \. 
As  Vou  Like  It,  iii. 
.     .     .     .  .      iv. 

.     .     King  fohn,  i. 

Richard  II.  \. 
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Country.  -  Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep  Over  his  country's  wrongs    .      i  Henry  IV  iv  x 
It  we  are  marked  to  die,  ^^e  are  enow  To  do  our  country  loss  ....  Heriry  V  iv'  % 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  alm'st  at  be  thy  country's,  Thy  God's,  and  truth's  .  .  ."  'Henry  VIII  iii'  2 
If  any  th.nk  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life  And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself  Coriolanus  \  6 
tie  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country 


You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly  *  •     '  ,.-  ^• 

I  do  love  My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender,  More  holy  and  profound     *     '     "     '      ;;■      ' 
Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  countrj^  ?  <Xm//«.  T^  J-k  i;i" 


When  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death 

That  a  swift  blessing  May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country      .'     '    .*    .'     *     .'    iw^M  iii    6 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country!     Great  tyranny!  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure  ...'..*  '  iv    -t 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ;   It  weeps,  it  bleeds    .  .     .     . • 

Yet  my  poor  country  Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before    ...]*.] jv^ 

What  I  am  truly  Is  thine  and  my  poor  country's  to  command  .....[.  '      iv   -i 

According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition  Of  man  and  country  .  .    '.    *.    '.    *     '.     Hamlet   ii    i 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  No  traveller  returns  .  .      '.*'.*.  'ili'  i 

He  'II  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new  .     .  .     .  ^     _  Ki?io-  Lear   i 

Countrymen. —Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends .'     '     Richard  II  \   a 

Great  C^sar  fell.     O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen !      .     .  .  .    yulius  Ca?sar,  ili   2 

Coupled.  —Like  Juno's  swans,  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable  .     .     ,     .  As  y'ou  Like  It,  \.  3! 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words      .  ....  Troi.  a7td  Cress] y.  i. 

Couples.  — In  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us  These  couples  shall  eternallv  be  knit  IMid  N.  Drcam,\v.  ,'. 

There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark    As  You  Like  It,  v.  4! 

Couplet.  —We  '11  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws    .  .     .  TwelfthNight,  iii.  4! 

Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice ,     ,  \   ^ 

For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion         .  .     ,  King  John   ii    i 

Courage  and  comfort!  all  shall  yet  go  well 'iii    4 

With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  dependent Henry  V.\\.  a. 

My  breast  I  '11  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage      ....  i  Henry  VI.  i.  5. 

Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit,  More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen     ....       v.  5. 
In  appointment  fresh  and  fair.  Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage     .  Troi.  arid  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Courage,  man  ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much.—  No,  't  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well    Romeo  and  JnUet,  iii.  i. 

I  'd  such  a  courage  to  do  liim  good Tivion  0/ Athens,  iii.  3. 

We  fail!     But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  And  we  '11  not  fail .  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude,  I  have  no  relish  of  them.     .  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage .  ...  Cymbeline   ii.  i. 

Courageous.  — Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  complements    ...  .     .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is  Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable  .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

Couriers.  — Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air         .  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Course,  —  By  industry  achieved  And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time    Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  3. 

When  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered,  He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones     .  ii.  7. 

Dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course.     ...  ...  .     .      Meas'.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course    .  ....  ...  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact? ii.  2. 

With  the  motion  of  all  elements.  Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power      Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth .      Mid.  N.  Dreain,  i.  i. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  Should  see  salvation Mer.  of  Vettice,  iv.  j. 

The  fine  's  the  crown  ;  Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown  .     .  Airs  JVell,  iv.  4. 

All  impediments  in  fancy's  course  Are  motives  of  more  fancy      ....  .         ...      v.  3. 

What  course  I  mean  to  hold  Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge lVijiter''s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail.  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.     .  Ki?tg  Jolm.,  iv.  2. 

By  bad  courses  may  be  understood  That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good         .    Richard  1 1 .  ii.  1. 

All  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men    .     .     .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not .  ....        Henry  V.  i.  i. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow   .     .  .     .  i.  i. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about,  And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
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Course.  —  Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice Henry  v III.  in.  2. 

Determine  on  some  course,  More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance     ....   Coriolamis,  iv.  1. 

Consider  that  a  prodigal  course  Is  like  the  sun's;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable  .  Timonof  AtfuTts.wx.  4. 

Mischief,  thou  art  afoot,  Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt Julius  C^^"-^^  '||-  ^^ 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast         .     Macbeth,  n.  2. 

They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  ;  I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course         •     •     '      .X'  7' 

In  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought,  'T  is  heavy  with  him Hamlet,  \\\.  %, 

He  '11  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new      ...  .  •     ■  ^^^S  Lear,\.  i. 

I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course •  ...      ni.  7. 

I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love.     .     .  ...  Othello,  i.  3. 

Coursed.  —We  coursed  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose  To  be  his  purveyor  .  ^  Macbeth,  1.  6. 
Court.— Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe,  Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art  Love's  L, Lost,  1    y. 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it Mer.  0/ Venice, -iv.  i. 

The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  It '      \Y"  ^' 

Are  not  these  woods  More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court?  .  .       As  You  Like  /^  j|-  ^• 

Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd? — No,  truly. — Then  thou  art  damned !!!' ^' 

If  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  sawest  good  manners  .  ...  ui-  2. 

Good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country     ...  '||-  ^• 

You  told  me  you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands  "'•  ■'■ 

A  friend  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse  .     .  .     .  ...  2  Henry  I*^-^-  ^' 

The  art  0'  the  court,  As  hard  to  leave  as  keep  ...  ...  •     Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Courteous. —This  is  called  the  Retort  Courteous As  You  Like  It,  w.  4. 

Thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous,  But  slow  in  speech  .     .     Tam.  of  the  Shre-w,  ii.  i. 

They  are  soldiers,  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit  i  Henry  VL\.2. 

Courtesies. —Outward courtesies  would  fain  proclaim  Favours  that  keep  within  Meas./or  Meas. y.  1. 

Manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment  ....    Much  Ado,  \\.  i. 

For  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you  :   I  must  discontinue  your  company    ...  .     .       v.  i. 

You  called  (ne  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies  I  '11  lend  you  thus  much  moneys   .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  In  doing  courtesies         .  ....  ...      iii.  2. 

Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones  .     .  .  .     .  .     .     .    All  s  Well,  v.  3. 

Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  courtesies  ...  .     Timoji  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

These  lowly  courtesies  Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ...  .    Julius  Ccssar,  iii.  1. 

Low-crooked  courtesies  and  base  spaniel-fawning.     .     .  ...  iii.  1. 

CouRTESv.  —  You  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  dangerous  courtesy     .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence     .     .  .     .      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat.     But  it  is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies      ,     .     .     .  .  .     .  i.  i. 

These  ladies'  courtesy  Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  j.. 

If  you  were  civil  and  knew  courtesy.  You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury    Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  iii.  ^. 

Yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time      ....  ...  v.  i. 

He  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words,  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy  .     .  .       v.  i. 

I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him  ;   I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy         v.  i. 

The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-born  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

You  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful  .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy .      iv.  2. 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts  With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  .     .    Richard  I L  i.  4. 

Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me     i  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 

And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven,  And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility iii.  2. 

If  a  man  will  make  courtesy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous   .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your  deserving    ...  .  .  iv.  3. 

First  my  fear;  then  my  courtesy;  last  my  speech      .         .     .         ....  ....      Epil. 

My  fear  is,  your  displeasure  ;  my  courtesy,  my  duty  ;  and  my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons     .      Epil. 

Deceive  and  cog.  Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy  Richard  I II .  i.  3. 

Call  him  bounteous  Buckingham,  The  mirror  of  all  courtesy Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy:  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy .     .  .     .     Julius  Ctssar,  ii.  2. 

In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain  courtesy      ...  .     .  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  i,* 
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Courtesy.  -  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy.  -  Pink  for  flower    .     .      Romeo  and  J^dieU  ii  4 

He  IS  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  I  Ml  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb K\   \ 

This  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right  breed  .     .  Hamlet    "      ' 

Eondof  childhood,  Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude  .  .  .'  '  .'  .'  .'  '  .  King  Lear^^Ki^A 
Our  power  Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men  May  blame    .........    Hi   7' 

They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy:  Our  friends  at  least '.    *.     '       Othello  ii    1 

*T  is  my  breeding  That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy .".'....'  ii    i* 

Very  good  ;  well  kissed !  an  excellent  courtesy  !  't  is  so,  indeed ,     ,     .       ii'  i' 

1  could  well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment     ...'.'.*       ii*  3! 

Aye  hopeless  To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promised         Cymbeline,  iv.  4' 

How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin,  When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite    "     .      Pericles,  i.  i. 

Court-hand.  —  He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand 2  Henry  VI  iv  z' 

Courtier. —O  worthy  fool!    One  that  hath  been  a  courtier As  Yoii  Like  !t,\i  j. 

Like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion  :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  All's  Well,  \.  i.' 
The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe  .  ,  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Our  bloods  No  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our  courtiers  Still  seem  as  does  the  king  Cymbeline,  i  i! 

Courtly.  —  1  am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  i. 

Courtship.  —Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2' 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts  To  courtship Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

One  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love As  Vtru  Like  It'wi  2. 

Courtsied  when  you  have  and  kissed,  The  wild  waves  whist Tempest  i.  ^. 

Cousin.  —  My  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin Meas./or  Meas\'.  ,. 

My  cousin  's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another  Mi4ck  Ado,  iii,  4. 

Coventry. —  I '11  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that  *s  flat    ....       1  Henry  IV.  \y.  2. 

Cover.  — They  have  a  good  cover  ;  they  show  well  outward Mitch  Ado,  i.  £. 

Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame  That  may  be  wished  for iv.  i. 

Why  seek' St  thou  to  cover  with  excuse  That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness?     ....     iv.  i. 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare  !  Mer.  0/ Venice,  W.  <). 

This  unbound  lover.  To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover         ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers.  The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ...         .     .  i.  4. 

Covertly.  —  So  covertly  that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me     .         Much  A  do,  ii.  2. 

Coverture.  — Who  even  now  Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture     .  ....     iii.  i. 

Coveted.  —  Never  was  forsworn,  Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ....  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
CovETOusNESs. — You  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness King  John,  iv.  2, 

Cow.  —  For  it  is  said,  '  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns  * Much  A  do,  ii.  i. 

The  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked As  You  Like  It,  Ii.  4. 

Coward.  —  I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward     .     .     .     Mitch  Ado,  v.  2. 

Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars?  ...    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  ^. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand      .  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

A  swashing  and  a  martial  outside,  As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have  .  .  As  Vo7c  Like  It,  i.  3. 
I  know  him  a  notorious  liar,  Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward     .  .      All's  Well,  i.  1. 

He's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker      .     .  iii,  6. 

He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is      .  iv.  3, 

He  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling  ....    Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it iii.  4. 

We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil  incardinate v.  i. 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward  !  Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany!  .  .  King  John,  iii.  i 
I  do  defy  him  and  I  spit  at  him;  Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain  !   .     .    Richard II.  \.  .. 

I  know  them  to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back i  Henry  IV.  \.  ^. 

A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance  too  !      .    .         .  ii.  4- 

A  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it  .  .     .         .     .       ii.  4. 

I  call  thee  coward  !     I  '11  see  thee  damned  ere  I  call  thee  coward  .     .         .         .  .      ii.  4. 

Instinct  is  a  great  matter  ;  I  was  now  a  coward  on  instinct .       ii.  4. 

He  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  a*  should  be  thought  a  coward Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no  further 3  He?try  VI.  i.  4, 

Soft !  I  did  but  dream.     O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  !     ...  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
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Coward. — Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use Richard  ITT.  v.  i. 

And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward  Turn  terror  into  sport Coriolamis^  ii.  2. 

'T  is  true,  this  god  did  shake  :   His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly       .  Julius  Cissar,  i.  2. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ;  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once     .  ii.  2. 

One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me,  Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer  .     .  ...      iii.  i. 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long,  To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face! v.  3. 

And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem,  Letting  *  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  1  would  '    .      Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all    .  Hamlet^  w\.  i. 

A  tliought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom  And  ever  three  parts  coward  ...  iv.  4. 
Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  :  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother  .  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base ....      iv.  2. 

Cowardice.  — Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  cowardice Much  Ado^  v.  i. 

Falsehood, cowardice, and  poor  descent, Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate  Two  G.  of  V.  iii.  2. 
Bootless  speed.  When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies       .     .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice  :  Let  her  not  strike  me •  •      iii.  2. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience  Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts  Ricliard  IT.  i.  z. 
Left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  2  Henry  TV.  iv.  3. 
They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice     .     .  .     .  ...  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice       .  .     .    Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice — An  honour  in  him  .     .  .     .       Tiinon  of  Athens^  iii.  5. 

The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice  .  Julius  dssar^  ii.  3. 

CowiSH.  —  It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit.  That  dares  not  undertake   .     .  .   King  Lear^  iv.  2. 

Cowslip.  —  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I :  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie    .     .     .     .  Tempest^  v.  i. 

Cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  :  In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see         .     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here.  And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear  .  ii.  i. 

The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover  .  .     .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Like  the  crimson  drops  I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip     .  .  ....  Cymbeline.,  ii.  2. 

Coy.  —  But  she  is  nice  and  coy,  And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence      T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  As  haggards  of  the  rock         ....  .    Much  A  do^  iii.  i. 

Sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed,  While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy  Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  1. 

'T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen  .     Tain,  of  the  Skrew.,  ii.  1, 

Cozenage.  —  They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Cozened.  —  Iwould  all  the  world  might  be  cozened  ;  for  I  have  been     .     . ,   .     .    Merry  PVives,  iv.  5. 

What  devil  was  't  That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind? .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Thou  art  not  vanquished.  But  cozened  and  beguiled ...  ...  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Cozener.  —  O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  !   God  forgive  me !      .     .     .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Crab.  —  I  prithee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow         Tempest,  ii,  2. 

I  think  Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives      .     .  .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  3. 

Falleth  like  a  crab  on  the  face  of  terra,  the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth     .     .     .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl,  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl      ....  .     .     .  v.  z. 

Sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl,  In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab  .  .  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  ii.  j. 
It  is  my  fashion  when  I  see  a  crab.  —  Why,  here 's  no  crab         .     .  .      Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward     .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

She's  as  like  this  as  a  crab's  like  an  apple  ...  King  Lear  \    c 

Crabbed.  —  Something  too  crabbed  that  way       .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Crab-tree. — We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home Coriolanus   ii.  1, 

Crack. — My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience  , Merry  JVives   ii.  z. 

A'  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 

Sits  aloft  Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

I  must  report  they  were  As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks  ....  .      Macbeth,  \.  2.. 

Start,  eyes !  What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? iv.  r. 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase  Hamlet  i.  3, 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.     Good  night,  sweet  prince  .  v.  2. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !   rage  !  blow  !  King  Lear,  iii.  z. 

This  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  It  was  before  Othello  ii.  3. 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  r. 

Though  now  our  voices  Have  got  the  mannish  crack Cymbeline   iv.  2. 
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Crack.  — Who  shims  not  to  break  one  will  sure  crack  both      .     .     . 
Cracked.  — The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked  and  burned  .         .     . 

O  time's  extremity,  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue 

O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  cracked,  is  cracked ! 
Cracker.  —  What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears  ?       ,     . 
Cradle.  —  Gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy      .     .  .... 

Fancy  dies  In  the  cradle  where  it  lies.     Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell 

Being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together 

In  our  country's  cradle  Draws  *he  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep 

And  rock  his  brains  In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  . 

No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle    ...  .     . 

Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones  J     Rude  ragged  nurse  !  .     . 

Undoubtedly  Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle 

Nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle     Macbeth., 

He  'U  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,  If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

Aye  hopeless  To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  prpmised        .     .  .     .     Cymbeline,  \v.  4 

Cradled.  —  Withered  roots  and  husks  Wherein  the  acorn  cradled  .  .  .     .      Tempest,  i.  2 

Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  ^ 

.     .     .     .      iii.  2. 
.    Airs  Well,  Iv, 
Richard  II.  i 


Pericles^  i   2, 
King  John,  v.  7 
Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i, 
.    Ki7tg  Lear^f  ii.  i, 
King  John,  ii.  1, 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 
Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii. 
As  Yoii  Like  It,  i. 
Richard  II .  i. 
2  Henry  IV.  iii. 
2  Henry  VI.  iv. 
Richard  III.  iv. 
Henry  VIII .  iv.  2, 


Troi,  and  Cress. 


Hamlet, 


King  Lear,  ii.  2 


To  signify,  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency,  stands  for  the  facing 

My  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts  That  you  do  charge  men  with 

That  taught  me  craft  To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles     .... 

And,  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceus!  .     . 

Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion  ... 

Which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour 

That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness.  But  mad  in  craft 

O,  't  is  most  sweet,  When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet 

In  this  plainness  Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends    . 
Craftily.  —  Either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so  craftily  ;  and  that's  not  good  Meas./or.  JMeas.  ii.  4, 
Craftsmen.  — Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles  .     .     .  Richard  II.  i.  4, 

Cram.  — You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  stomach  of  my  sense     .  Tempest.,  ii.  i, 

Do  thou  but  think  What  't  is  to  cram  a  maw Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  z, 

Cram  's  with  praise,  and  make  's  As  fat  as  tame  things  Winter's  Tale,  i.  ^ 

Crammed.  — As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

He  hath  strange  places  crammed  With  observation,  the  which  he  vents   .  As  Yoti  Like  It,  ii,  7 

The  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies      .    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3 

With  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind  Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  Henry  V.  iv.  i, 
Cramp.  —Thou  shalt  have  cramps.  Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up  .  Tempest,  i.  2 

I  'II  rack  thee  with  old  cramps,  Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  .... 

Cranking. —  See  how  this  river,  comes  me  cranking  in  .     . 

Grants.  —Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants.  Her  maiden  strewments 
Crave.  —  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little :  may  be  I  will  call  upon  you 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man     .  -  .... 

To  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance      .... 

I  crave  the  law,  The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond       .     .  ... 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks   ....      Tarn,  of  the  Skrezu,  v. 

Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve.  Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve      Coriolamis,  n.  3 

And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave ■      Pericles,  ii.  3 

Craven.  —  No  cock  of  mine  ;  you  crow  too  Hke  a  craven  .  .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  li.  i 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry ...  .    All's  H  ell,  n.  i 

Cream.  —Men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standmg  pond  .     .        Mer.  of  Venice,  1.  i 

Your  black  silk  hair,  Your  bugle  eyebrows,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream    .  .     As  Ymi  Like  It,  iii.  5 

Good  sooth,  she  is  The  queen  of  curds  and  cream  .  ...        Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4 

I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream      ....  1  Henry  IV.  ly.  2 

Created.  —O  you,  So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created  Of  every  creature's  best        Tempest,  m.  i 

Things  created  To  buy  and  sell  with  groats  .     .     .  ...  ....    Coriolanus,  m.  .. 

Creating.  —The  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  forcreatmg  AlVs  H  ell,\v.  5. 


I  Henry  IV,  iii.  , 

Hamlet,  v.  r 

Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  i 

V.    I 

.  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i 
Me-y.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 
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.     .     .  I  Henry  IV.  ii,  4, 

ji-  4' 

.  2  Henry  IV.  \\.  2, 
act  of  order    .    Henry  V.  i.  2. 


.  2  Henry  VT.  ii 
Richard  III.  iii.  5. 


Creation. —After  this  downright  way  of  creation Meas.for  Meas.Kw.  2 

What  demigod  Hath  come  so  near  creation? ;     "     *     •      Mer.  of  Venice,  '«\.  :l 

What  great  creation  and  what  dole  of  honour  Flies  where  you  bid  it  ? Alfs  IVell,  ii.  3 

A  false  creation.  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain '.'     '    ^I<^^^^^t  }\'  ^ 

The  very  coinage  of  your  brain  :  This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  Is  very  cunning  in      .    Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  ingener •       Othello^  ii, 

Creature.  —  How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  !   How  beauteous  mankind  is  !   Tempest, y 

Let  her  be  a  principality,  Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth    .        Two  Gen.  0/  Verotia,  ii. 

Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires Merry  IVives,  iv, 

A  creature  unprepared,' unmeet  for  death Meas./or  Meas.\y. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 

It  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature         .  .       Mwk  -^do,\.  i 

Never  did  I  know  A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man,  So  keen   .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  1 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world Tam,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2 

A  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are  AWs  JVell,  1.  3 

A  fond  and  desperate  creature,  Whom  sometime  I  have  laughed  with      ....  ...       v.  3 

An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin  Than  these  two  creatures   .  ...    Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 

This  is  a  creature,  Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal  Of  all  professors  IVinter's  Tale,y.  i. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born     .     .  .  King  John,  m.  4. 

Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses  .     .  

Then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature 

Here  comes  bare-bone.     How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast ! 

I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  small  beer      .  .... 

So  work  the  honey-bees,  Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach  The 

Thou  cruel,  Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  !.  .... 

That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures     .     .     . 

To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works         

The  plainest  harmless  creature  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  Christian 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings 

I  shall  despair.     There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ;  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me 

You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings  Follow  such  creatures 

The  primest  creature  That 's  paragoned  o' the  world      .  .  .     . 

She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete  In  mind  and  feature  .... 

The  most  needless  creatures  living,  should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  'em  . 

Hence  !  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home  :  Is  this  a  holiday  ?- . 

Cassius  is  A  wretched  creature  and  must  bend  his  body.  If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him  . 

Unto  bad  causes  swear  Such  creatures  as  men  doubt      .     .  '  .     .     .     . 

You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatures      .     . 

We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued  Unto  that  element      .     . 

Indeed,  she  's  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature 

Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used  . 

That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours,  And  not  their  appetites 

Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  As  jealous  creatures  are 

Such  creatures  as  We  count  not  worth  the  hanging 

Credent.  —  For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk      .... 

Then  't  is  very  credent  Thou  mayst  co-join  with  something     . 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs,  Or  lose  your  heart  .     . 
Credible.  —  Nay,  't  is  most  credible  ;  we  here  receive  it  A  certainty     . 
Credit.  —  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory.  To  credit  his  own  lie 

Which  is  indeed  almost  beyond  credit,  —  As  many  vouched  rarities  are 

Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit  .     .  .... 

Make  us  but  believe,  being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved,  Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city 

To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit    ....  As  Yoti  Like  It  \.  i 

Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 

My  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates  Have  smit  my  credit Titnon  of  Athens,  ii.  i 


Henry  VIII.  ii. 


Timon  of  Athens,  i. 
Juliiis  Cixsar,  i. 


Othello,  ii. 


Hamlet,  iii 
...      iv.  3, 
7 
3. 
.     .       11.  3 
.     iii   3 
.     .     .      iii.  4. 
Cymbeline,  i.  5. 
Mens,  for  Meets,  iv.  4. 
Winter^s  Tale,  i, 

Hamlet,  \.  3, 

All's  Well,  i. 

Tempest,  i, 

.     .     .  ji, 

Meas.  for  Meas.  v 

Com.  of  Errors y  iii 
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Credit.  —  What  shall  I  say  ?    My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground    .    Juliiis  Ceesar,  iii.  .. 
Creditor. — The  glory  of  a  creditor,  Both  thanks  and  use  ...  .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  1. 

Within  this  wall  of  flesh  There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor  ....   Kiitgjohn^m.i. 

Credulity.  — Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not  Come  up  to  the  truth  .         Wiriier's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Credulous. — We  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are,  And  credulous  to  false  prints  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Work  on,  My  medicine,  work  !     Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught   .  .  Othello,  \v.i. 

Creep.  —  Vou  know  that  love  Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  2. 

He  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box  .  ....  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination Muck  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears  ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep  To  holy  altars  ...  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress  iii.  3. 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall,  Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes!       .     iii  3. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow.  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Creeping.  — Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  .  ...      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Creeping  like  snail  Unwillingly  to  school      ...  .  ....  .       ii.  7. 

What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  Is  creeping  toward  me  ...         .         IViriter^s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails,  Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind  .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

Creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe  .     .  iv.  Prol. 

Crept.  —  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle   ...         2  Henry  VI.  iv.  9. 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I  will  maintain  it  with  little  cost      .  .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

His  conscience  Has  crept  too  near  another  lady Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk.  And  nature  must  obey  necessity  .     .    Julius  Caisar,  iv.  3. 
Crescent.  —  For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone  In  thews  and  bulk     .     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope  Says  it  will  come  to  the  full     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  i. 

Then  of  a  crescent  note,  expected  to  prove  so  worthy  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed    Cymbeline,  i.  4. 
Crescive.  —  Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty  ....  .    Henry  V.  i,  i. 

Cressets.  —  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes.  Of  burning  cressets    .      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 
Crest.  —  Beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  w.  i. 

Like  coats  in  heraldry.  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest      .     .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Make  him  fall  His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  Oyes  Cries,  '  This  is  he  ' 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests  ;  I  bear  a  charmed  life    .     . 
Crest-fallen.  —  Till  X  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear      . 
Crew.  —  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals,  That  work  for  bread 

Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support  So  dissolute  a  crew  .  .  .  Richard  II.  v.  3. 

There  are  a  crew  ofwretched  souls  That  stay  his  cure •    Macbeth,  tv.  3. 

Crib.  —  Let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess    .  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Cribbed.  —  Now  I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears  Macbeth,  in.  4. 
Cricket.  -  I  will  tell  it  softly  ;  Yond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it  ...        IVinte^s  Tale  n.  i. 

Shallwebemerry?  — As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad         .  .     .  •  iHenryJVn.^. 

I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  crickets  cry  Macbeth,  11.  2. 

The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'eriaboured  sense  Repairs  itself  by  rest  .     .     .      Cymbeline.  1).  2. 

Cried.  —  Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up  For  our  best  act     .  .  .     .  Henry  I  III.x.  2. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  C^sar  hath  wept  ...  •     •    •    7uhusCa:sarnx.^. 

Cries.  —  Environed  me  about,  and  howled  in  mine  ears  Such  hideous  cries    .  .  Richard  Ul^  ..  4. 

That  which  cries,  'Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it'      ....  .  •      Macbeth,^,  i^ 

Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  enough  !  '      .  .  •  v.  8. 

Crime.  -  How  may  likeness  made  in  crimes.  Making  practice  on  the  times    .    Meas.  for  Meas.  n,.  2. 

So  it  is  sometimes.  Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes         .     .  .       ■^'^''/  f '  f,""'  !"■  '' 

Our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues    .  .  Alls  Well,  iv.  3. 

But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge  .     .  •,.•••      ^     ^^^'' u  ,1  '"'  \ 

I  have  no  relish  of  them,  but  abound  In  the  division  of  each  several  cnme  ....   Macbeth   ^v.  3. 

Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature  Are  burnt  and  purged  away  .  .     .      Hamlet,  ^.  5 

Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes  The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty    ..     .    ^  ■       i>.  ■ 

He  took  my  father  grosslv,  full  of  bread  ;  With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May         nl.  3 

Every  hour  He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other.  That  sets  us  all  at  odds  .  King;  Lear,^.  3 

Tremble  thou  wretch.  That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes,  Unwh.pped  of  justice  m.  2 


...  .      IV.  5. 

Macbeth,  v.  8. 

.    Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
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Crime.  —You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes  So  speedily  can  venge  ! .  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Crimson.  —  A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty  .     .  •     •  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks  .  .  .  •  Romeo  and  Juliet,  y.  3. 
Cripple. —To  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple Mer.  0/ yenice,\.  2. 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night ■      He7iry  V.  iv.  i^rol. 

Crisped.— Those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks  Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  2. 
Crispian. —This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian     .  •       Henry  V.  \y.  z. 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named,  And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian     .     .  iv.  3. 

Crispin.  —  And  show  his  scars,  And  say,  '  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day  '  .     .  iv.  3. 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by,  From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world  .  ■      iv.  3- 

Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt,  Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin    .  ...      ly.  7. 

Critic.  —  A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable Love's  L.  Lost,  lu.  i. 

Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys,  And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys !  .     .     .     .      iv.  3. 

Do  not  give  advantage  To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme  .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  y.  2. 

Critical. —  Do  not  put  me  to 't;   For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical   .     .  .  •  Oihello,  u.  i. 

Croak.  —  I  would  croak  like  a  raven  ;  I  would  bode,  I  would  bode  ....      Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Croak  not,  black  angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee King  Lear,  in.  6. 

Crocodile.  —  As  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers   2  Henry  VL  m.  i. 

Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile      .     .  . ,  ■     ■     ■      OtJullo,  iy.  1. 

What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile?—  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself  .     .    Aiit.  a?id  Cleo.  w.  7. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  :   By  that  sin  fell  the  angels     .     .     Henry  VIIL  iii.  2. 

Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell,  Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr m.  ^. 

Crook.— And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Where  thrift  may  follow  Uvming  Hamiei,  m.  z. 
Crooked.  —  Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious King  John,  \\\.  i. 

Foul,  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape      .  .  -2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils  From  our  blest  altars   .     .  .     .      Cyvibelim^  v.  5. 

Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian  bulls .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Crop.  —  Wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop  As  if  it  had  been  sowed    .     .  Cymbeline^  iy.  -£. 

Cross.  —  I  rather  choose  To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift  .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

If  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every  way    .  ....  .  Muck  Ado,  \.  3. 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born         ...  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv,  3. 

Let  us  teach  our  trial  patience,  Because  it  is  a  customary  cross Mid.  N.  Dream^  i,  1. 

0  cross  I  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low.  —  Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years  .  .  \.  i. 

1  should  bear  no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you,  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ?     .     .     .     .                                     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk .  ii.  i. 

You  Pilates  Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross .     .        Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Under  whose  blessed  cross  We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight       .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross  .     .  i.  r 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

Crossed. — I  have  little  wealth  to  lose:  A  man  I  am  crossed  with  adversity   Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,'\v.  i. 

Evermore  crossed  and  crossed  ;  nothing  but  crossed  I  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Crosses.  —  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary;  crosses  love  not  him    ....  .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

We  are  on  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief     .     .  Richard  II.  ii.  z. 

You  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses  .  7.  Henry  I V.  \.  2. 

What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue   ....  ......      iii.  i. 

Our  crosses  on  the  way  Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy  ....      RicJiard  III.  iii.  i. 

I  am  old  now.  And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me    .  .     .    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

After  all  my  crosses,  Thou  givest  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself  Pericles,  ii.  r. 

Crossing. — Of  many  men  I  do  not  bear  these  crossings      .     .  ...      1  Henry  IV.  \\\.  \. 

There  is  no  crossing  him  in  's  humour     ....  .  .     .      Tbnon  of  Athens,  \.  2. 

Crossness.  —  Rather  than  she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Crotchet. —  Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head        .  .  ...     Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks  ;  Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Crouch.  —  Should  famine,  sword,  and  fire  Crouch  for  employment    ....  .  Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

Must  I  stand  and  crouch  Under  your  testy  humour?      .     .          .  .     .  Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

Crow.  —  For  a  good  wager,  first  begins  to  crow .     .  .  Tempest,  li.  i. 
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Crow.  —  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me    .      Mrtc/i  A  do, 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion  flock Mid.  N.  Dream, 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  When  neither  is  attended    .  .   Mer.  0/  Venice,  v.  . 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer  .  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 

E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness  .        All's  Well]iv.  3 

1  o  thnll  and  shake  Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow Ki?ig-  John,  v.  2 

He   11  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days  .  He^iry  V  ii    1 

The  busy  day,  Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribald  crows      .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv!  2 

Bring  m  The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles  Coriolanus,  iii.  ,, 

1  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow Romeo  and  7zdiet,\.  :i. 

So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows  As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows  ...  i.  5, 
Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood      ....  .        Macbeth,  iii.  2, 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come  Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies      .     .  Hamlet,  iv.  7! 

Crown.  —  Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword  .  .  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2, 

Against  our  laws,  Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity  .     .  .     .       Com.  0/ Errors,  \ 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth  .  .  .    Much  Ado,  iii, 

Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy  Mid.  X.  Dream   ii 

It  becomes  The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown     .  ...  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv. 

The  fine  's  the  crown  ;   Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown  .  .     .  All's  Well,  iv.  4. 

Within  the  hollow  crown  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king     .  ...  Richard  II.  iii.  2, 

Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well  .  .     .         .     .  .      iv.  i 

We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  cracked  crowns.  And  pass  them  current  too  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3, 
Then  happy  low,  lie  down  !     Uneasy  Hes  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

'T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball,  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial  Henry  V.  iv.  _. 
Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill  .       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Do  but  think  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown    .  3  Henry  VI.  i   2. 

A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb!     A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre!    .  .  i.  4. 

My  crown  is  called  content ;  A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy  ....  .     .  iii.  i. 

To  whom  the  heavens  in  thy  nativity  Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown       .  iv.  6. 

Fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns ... 

If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me,  Without  my  stir  .     .     .  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

Fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  Of  direst  cruelty  !  .  .   i.  5 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptfe  in  my  gripe  .     .  .      iii.  1, 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns.  And  push  us  from  our  stools  .  .  ...      iii.  4 

Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo  ;  down  !     Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs     .  .       iv.  r, 

Thou  hadst  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest  thy  golden  one  away        KtJig-  Lear,  i.  4, 

Crowned. — Like  coats  in  heraldry,  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iii.  2 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat,  Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  loyalty    .  .  Henry  V.  ii,  2 

In  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are  crowned,  That  I  account  them  blessings  Timon  0/ Athens,  ii.  2 
He  would  be  crowned :  How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's  the  question  Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  1 
This  grief  is  crowned  with  consolation  .  ...  ...  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.\.  z 

Crowner.  —  The  crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial      .     .  .      Hamlet,  v.  i 

Is  this  law  ?  —  Ay,  marry,  is  't ;   crowner's  quest  law  .  .     .       v.  i. 

Cruel.  —  By  thee  beguiled.  By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  !              .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5, 
Cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors  And  do  not  know  ourselves                 .              Macbeth,  iv 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural :   I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none  .     .               Hamlet,  iii, 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind       .  .  iii.  4. 

I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful ;   I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain Othello,  v.  2 

Cruell'st. — Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive      ...  ...  Twelfth  h'ight,\.  <^ 

Cruelty.  —  Pierced  through  the  heart  with  your  stern  cruelty      .     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man,  To  e.vcuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty  Mrr.  0/  Vejiice,  iv,  i 
The  youth  bears  in  liis  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty  ....  .        Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2 

"Whenlenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

'T  is  a  cruelty  To  load  a  falling  man .       Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  Of  direst  cruelly  !  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  5 

To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage  ;  To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty         .     .      iv.  2, 

Crusadoes.  —  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse  Full  of  crusadoes  Othello,  iii,  4, 
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Crush.  -  I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup  of  wine Ro,m:o  and  yuliet,\.  ^. 

Crush  him  together  rather  than  unfold  His  measure  duly Ijf'  w-"n''^   ^' 

Crushed. —Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? AUsiVeU,n.i. 

And  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples ■u"^jnr  '"'  '' 

Crust.  —  Grew  so  fast  That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old Richard  111.  u.  4. 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crum,  Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some King  Lear,  \.  ^. 

Crustv.— Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news? Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  1. 

Crutch.— To  as  much  end  As  gives  a  crutch  to  the  dead Henry  I'll  .\.  •.. 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  it  new-born,  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy  L.L.Lost,  iv.  3. 
Crutches. —Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites      .  .         ■     •  Much  Ado,  \\.  1. 

They  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  man  Winter  s  I  ale,  1.  i. 
Cry. —O,  the  cry  did  knock  Against  my  very  heart! •  rempest,\.  i. 

Mercy  on  me!   I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry Merry  Hives,  m.  ,. 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near.  Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry   .  Mid.  N.  Vream,  iv.  .. 

A  cry  more  tuneable  Was  never  hollaed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn '     '  ,   ,     .'.^'  '' 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls! IVinter' s  I  ale,  m.  j. 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew,  Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  i  Henry  I  V.  ill.  i. 

If  I  say  fine,  crv' Fine';  if  death,  cry  'Death' Coriolanus,m.  z. 

Cry 'Havoc' and  iet  slip  the  dogs  of  war Julius  CcBsar,M\.  1. 

Hang  out  your  banners  on  the  outward  walls  ;  the  cry  is  still,  '  They  come '     .     .     .     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Thou  know'st  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air,  We  wawl  and  cry    .  .    .    King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come  To  this  great  stage  of  fools \i.b. 

'T  is  some  mischance  ;  the  cry  is  very  direful    ...  .  .......       Othello,  y.  1. 

Crystal.  —  To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ?  Crystal  is  muddy  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z. 
CUBICULO.  —  Where  shall  I  find  you?  — We  '11  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo       .  Twelfth  .Vight,  iii.  2. 

Cuckoo.  — Take  heed,  ere  summer  conies  or  cuckoo-birds  do  sing     .     .  .      Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight  .     .     .  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  w.  ^. 

Cuckoo:  Cuckoo,  cuckoo :   O  word  of  fear,  Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  !     ....  .       v.  z. 

Who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry  'cuckoo'  never  so  ?  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  By  the  bad  voice    .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny,  Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind  .  AlVs  Well,\.  1,. 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June,  Heard,  not  regarded 1  Henry  IV.  \\\.  1. 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,  Useth  the  sparrow ...       v.  j. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long.  That  it 's  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself .     .      Ant.  &^  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

Cudgel.  —  I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel     .     .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel  or  a  hovel-post,  a  staff  or  a  prop  ?       .     .     .  .    Mer  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it      .     .  ....  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Cudgelled.  —  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single  life Much  Ado,  v.  j^. 

Cudgelling.  —  So  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling  ...  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Cue. — -The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search    ....    Merry  Wives,  \\\.  z. 

And  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue  .  ....  .     .         Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  iii.  i. 

When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer iv.  i. 

Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it  Without  a  prompter Oth£llo  i.  z. 

CuissEs.  —  With  his  beaver  on,  His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armed  .  .  \  Henry  IV.  \v.  \. 
Cull  —Do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire?  And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday?  fulius  Cmsar,  i.  i. 
Culled.  —  The  word  is  well  culled,  chose,  sweet  and  apt,  I  do  assure  you  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Cumber. — Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance   ....  .  Timon  of  Athens,m.  6. 

Cunning. —  Hence,  bashful  cunning!    And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  !     .     Tempest,  \\\.  i. 

I  will  so  plead.  That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels  .  .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell.  The  damned'st  body  to  invest  I    ....      Meas.for  Meas.  Wi.  i. 

In  the  boldness  of  ray  cunning,  I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard jv.  2. 

Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me  ....     Much  Ado   ii.  2. 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal  !      .  .  .         'iv.  i. 

This  learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood v  i* 
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Cunning. -To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose    ....       Love's  L   Loa  \\\    , 
W,th  cunning  hast  thou  filched  my  daughter's  heart      ...  mZ  J"n  ■ 

You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  andmore.     When  truth  kills  tmtk,  O  devihsh  h^;  ^'\^  " 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics    .  '      '',^^'"='>-;oly  iffy  '■    "'■  2. 

Cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages "'  "■^''^  ^''''""'  ll'  '• 

Whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  '     '     '     '     'T,'„.!ftl,  w'  j,  "'  '' 
An  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence  '     '     '    ^'^'^■^"' ^'Sf";,]-  i- 

\  ou  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love,  And  call  it  cunning  . ir;„^'fi,      "'' *' 

Guided  by  thee  hitherto  And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence    .     .     .W     '^HZ^^t'; 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself ;  So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful  RTchZui      '  \ 

lam  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak  To  oppose  your  cunninf.  .  HntryVIl'll: 

We  understand  not  one  another  :   I  am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning    'Tr"aZ  Crss   i  i     ' 
Your  silence   Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul  of  counsel  '    ' 

Shame  not  these  woods,  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  earner  y    o"' 01  counsel  . 

Well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  do°wn  with  as  muci  modes  v I  .,„•,■,•     '        ^"""'  "/ Athens 


1  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning  .     .  .  Hamlet 

„;-,-—-■      ■-■■-—'•'' ="'=""1  wager  on  your  cunnings     .  .     . 

n  h^Slr/:  ':'"  !^,^.''!'^.l™"'"e,-'^"  ■■  ^.'— ^  f-"s.  a.  last  shame  them  derides  Z 


If  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  vou    That  errs  in  iln^  '  j   '"'.^'"""^   "^"^  °"'«"  ^'""'>  '■  '■ 

CI,    1    .1  1,  1     •      .      ,   .     y     '      ™' "'^^ '" 'g'lorance  and  not  in  cunn  iiK .  Othello   iii    \ 

She  hath  such  a  celenty  m  dying.  -  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought  .  ^  Ani  ZTci      \ 

In  our  sports,  my  better  cunnmg  faints  Under  his  chance  -■ 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater  Than  nobleness  and  riches     '     '     "     '    Pericles   ^\ 
CUNNINGLY_-  Do  ,t  SO  cunnmgly  That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at  T-wo  Gen.  a/  Verona,  iii.'  4.' 

Will  out,  Though  ne  er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it i  Henry  VI  iv    x 

A  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil,  That  tempts  most  cunningly      .     .  "     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv*  4' 

Cup.  —  I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup  .     .  Coin,  of  Errors,  v.  r. 

Therefore  welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity  ! Love's  L.  Lost  \.  1! 

Mightst  bespice  a  cup,  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

There  may  be  in  the  cup  A  spider  steeped,  and  one  may  drink .     .       ii.  i. 

A  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

How  chances  mock,  And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors!     2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered     .     .  ,     .  ...  Heiiry  V.  iv.  3. 

Far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates,  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

One  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't    .     .     .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup  of  wine       .     .  ,  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes  The  cup  of  their  deservings  K.Lear,  v.  3. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil  .       Othello^  li.  3. 

CuPBOARDiNG.  —  Idle  and  unactive,  Still  cupboarding  the  viand    .  ....      Coriolanus,  \.  1. 

Cupid  —  Now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience  ;  he  makes  restitution  .     .  .     .     Merry  iViveSy  v.  5. 

Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter  .  ....      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer:  his  glory  shall  be  ours  .     .  .  .       ii.  i. 

Of  this  matter  Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made,  That  only  wounds  by  hearsay  .     .  .      iii.  1. 

Then  loving  goes  by  haps  :  Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps  .  ...      iii.  i. 

He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string,  and  the  little  hang-man  dare  not  shoot  at  him   iii.  2. 

I  think  scorn  to  sigh  :  methinks  I  should  outswear  Cupid Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club  .  .     .  i.  ^. 

He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of  him    ...  .     .  ii.  1. 

This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid  :  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms  .  \.\.  r. 

Shot,  by  heaven  !     Proceed,  sweet  Cupid  :  thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  iv.  3. 

Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose  :  Disfigure  not  his  slop iv.  3. 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow,  By  his  best  arrow Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind  ;  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind    i.  x. 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth,  Cupid  all  armed  ii.  j. 

Cupid's  fiery  shaft  Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon     .  .     .  ,       ii.  i. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell :  It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower      .     .  ii.  1. 

Hit  with  Cupid's  archery,  Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye         .     .  ...  .     ■  iii.  ^. 

Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad ...  ...      iii.  2. 

Cupid  himself  would  blush  To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  6. 
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Cupid.  — It  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder  .      As  You  Like  It^  iv.  i. 

She  'U  not  be  hit  Wuh  Cupid's  arrow  ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit  .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1.  1. 

We  'II  have  no  Cupid  hoodwiuked  with  a  scarf,  Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath  .     .   1.  4. 

Borrow  Cupid's  wings  And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound ,  *     '     *     *  .1"  '*' 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid    .     .     .11.  i. 

No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid ;  I  '11  not  love ^^^S  ^^'^^y  »v.  6. 

When  light-winged  toys  Of  feathered  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dullness Othello,  i.  3. 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids,  With  divers-coloured  fans  .  .     .    Ant  and  Cleo.  11.  2. 

Her  andirons  —  I  had  forgot  them  —  were  two  winking  Cupids  Of  silver      .  .       Cymbehne,  11.  4. 

Cur. —  Yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear Two  Gen.  of  Vero7i^,\\.  i. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  Over  your  threshold ■^^<?''-  of  i^^nice,  1.  3. 

Is  it  possible  A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats? ..!"  ^" 

It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur  That  ever  kept  with  men ">■  3- 

Thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs As  You  Like  It,\.  3. 

Did  not  r  say  he  would  work  it  out  ?  the  cur  is  excellent  at  faults Twelfth  Night,  n.  5. 

Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bear  I Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  zHen.  ^L  in.  i. 

But,  like  to  village-curs,  Bark  when  their  fellows  do  //enry  VIILn.  4. 

I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way Julius  Casar,  111.  i. 

Curb.  —  Most  biting  laws,  The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds   .     .  Meas.for  Meas.^  i.  3. 

Do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will         .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Thus  1  '11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour  .  .  ....    Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

With  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law  1  Henry  IV.  1.  2. 

When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb,  When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors  2He?iry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Cracking  ten  thousand  curbs  Of  more  strong  link  asunder Coriolanus,  i.  j. 

Curd.  —  Good  sooth,  she  is  The  queen  of  curds  and  cream  .  .  ...  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Cure. —  For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure Muck  Ado,\\.\. 

For  past  cure  is  still  past  care     .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

I  know  most  sure  My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure AlTs  IVell,  ii.  1. 

This  league  that  we  have  made  Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure I^ing  John,  ii.  i. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive,  For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied    .      i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

None  can  cure  their  harms  by  waihng  them  ...  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worse  -     .  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish      .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  z. 

Come  weep  with  me  ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help  ! iv.  1. 

Peace,  ho,  for  shame  !  confusion's  cure  lives  not  In  these  confusions       .  .     .      iv.  5. 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,  Stand  in  bold  cure Othello^  ii.  i. 

CuRER.  —  He  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

Curious.  —  From  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden    .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste.  Hath  well  composed  thee  .  .  ,  .  Airs  Well,  i.  2. 
Curiously.  —  The  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say  my  knife 's  naught  .      Much  A  do^  v.  i. 

'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so  .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Curl.  — For  thou  seest  it  will  not  curl  by  nature .     .  .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  :  Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  Hamlet,  iii.  4, 
Curled.  — A  curled  pate  will  grow  bald  ;  a  fair  face  will  wither  .  .  Henry  V.   v.  2. 

She  shunned  The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation      .  .  .     .    Othello,  i.  2. 

CuRRANCE.  —  Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood,  With  such  a  heady  currance  .  .  .  Henry  V.\.  1. 
Current.  —  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly     .     .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man,  To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

It  holds  current  that  I  told  you  yesternight  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  1, 

Thou  canst  make  No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself   ...  ....  RicJtard  III.  \.  2. 

He  '11  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch,  And  make  your  channel  his Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

Provokes  itself  and  like  the  current  flies  Each  bound  it  chafes    .  ...     Timon  of  Alliens,  i.  i. 

We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  Or  lose  our  ventures Julius  Cmsar,  iv.  3. 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry.  And  lose  the  name  of  action  .     .    Hajnlei,  iii.  i. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice    ....    iii.  3- 
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Current.  — The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs,  Or  else  dries  up  .         .     .      Othello,  iv. 

Currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a  present .  Two  Gen.  of  Veronn.^  iv.  4. 

A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish  ...  .     .  .     .      Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  v 

Curse.  —  So  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever  .     .  .     .    Merry  IVives,  i^ 

The  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved,  When  women  cannot  love  where  they  're  beloved  7\  G.  of  Ver.\.  4, 

I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love    .  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse  ...  ...     iii. 

The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now  ;   I  never  felt  it  till  now  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

The  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man  Winters  Tale,  iv. 
Led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest.  Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out  King  John,  iii. 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended  By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant  .     .     .      iv.  .: 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night,  Though  standing  naked  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven iv.  7, 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity,  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses       Richard  I U .  i.  2 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven  ?    Why,  then,  give  way,  dull  clouds  !      .  .1-3 

End  thy  frantic  curse,  Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience     ...  .  .  .  i.  3. 

Curses  never  pass  The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air     ...         .     ,         .  ■  i- 3 

Help  me  curse  That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-backed  toad  !  .     .         .     .         .  .      iv.  4, 

Their  curses  now  Live  where  their  prayers  did  .     .  ....  ...  Henry  VIII.  i.  2 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  1  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  's  heart.  That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  1         ...  Coriolamis,  li.  i 

A  plague  on  thee  !  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse     .     .  ....  .  Timon  of  Athens,  \w.  y 

The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase.  Shake  off  their  sterile  curse    .         .  Julius  CtEsar,  i.  2 

I  will  be  satisfied  :  deny  me  this,  And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  !  ...    Macbeth,  iv.  1 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath,  Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny    .    .    v.  3 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't,  A  brother's  murder  ....     Hamlet,  iii.  3 

Dowered  with  our  curse,  and  strangered  with  our  oath      .  .     .  .  King  Lear,  \.  i 

'T  is  the  curse  of  service.  Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection  .  ...   Otliello,\.  , 

0  curse  of  marriage.  That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours.  And  not  their  appetites ;  .  iii.  3 
Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  reprobation ...  v.  2 

CuRSEDbemy  tribe.  If  I  forgive  him!    .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  x.  i 

What  serpent  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?    .  .  Richard  II.  111.  4 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  fatal  holes  !  .     .  •  •     ■  Richard  III.  \.  2 

Cursed  be  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it  !         .  ,       •  .  '•  ^ 

Cursed  be  that  heart  that  forced  us  to  this  shift  ! Tttus  Andron   iv.  v 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right !      .  Hamlet,^,  s 

Cursed'st.  -  Good  fortune  then  !  To  make  me  blest  or  cursed'st  among  men        Mer.  of )  e,iice   11.  1 
CURSORARV.  —  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye  O'erglanced  the  articles     .     .  .     • //'"''''j  j  ' '^'  ' 

Curst.  —  In  faith,  she  's  too  curst.  —  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst  .     .         .     ■     ■      Mt'ch  A  do, ^i.  i 

1  was  never  curst ;  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness  ...  .  ^'a.  N.  Bream,  111.  2, 
Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough.  Is  that  she  is  intolerable  curst .  ■^'^'"^"/"'^  -^^p..'.-  ^ 
They  are  never  curst  but  when  they  are  hungry         Winter  s  '^'c,m.  3 

Curtailed.  -  I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion.  Cheated  of  feature  .  RKluvrd  III.  1.  ., 

Curtain. -The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance.  And  say  what  thou  seest  yond     J""P"'  l'  ^ 

We  will  draw  the  curtain  and  show  you  the  picture Henr'^IvW 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night  .'.■''         ^„  ^"'^r^r   ■• 

Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close  ;  And  let  us  all  to  meditation  .  2  Henry  VI.  ni.  3 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night Romeoandjuhet,^.^.^ 

CURTAL.- Hope  is  a  curtal  dog  in  some  affairs VrTTnZm^.' 

Cushion. -Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion.     ......     -J*^"^- ';:"""'"''':.   ' 

Tents,  and  canopies.  Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearl    .     .    Tam.  of  the  Shrew  ii.  i 
Custard.  -  Boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard      _  All  sH  ell    ..  5 

CUSTARD-COFEIN.  -  It  is  a  paltrv  cap,  A  custard-coffin  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie  ^--;/'^;  ;";™;7 
Custody.  -  How  darest  thou  trust  So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody?  Com.  of  Errors,  i. 
Custom.  -  Till  custom  make  it  Their  perch  and  not  their  terror  .     .         .     .      '^"''■jg^l''^'^^  '\  \ 

Would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom  ? »V  „   „,r  [,-,„,■„';'  , 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend,  I  'il  break  a  custom  .     .  Mer.  of  P  enice,  u  3 
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Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  1 
As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  i 
.    IVinter's  Tale,  v.  £ 
.  Henry  V-  v. 


.    Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
,     .     .      iv, 
Hamlet.,  i.  4 


Custom.  —  For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind  Than  is  her  custom 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet  Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ? 
Would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape       ,     .     .     . 

Nice  customs  curtsy  to  great  kings .     .     .     ■  //■///  ' 

Customs, Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous,  Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed  //^«.  ^^^^\}-  3 

I  do  beseech  you,  Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom •    •     •  Coriolanus,  n.  2, 

Custom  calls  me  to  't :  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  't  .     .  ,-,'•/  ""  ^' 

As  the  custom  is,  In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church       .  .  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5, 

All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds  ^-^'^-^  ^'^'''':^  '"■  ' 

Think  of  this,  good  peers,  But  as  a  thing  of  custom  ;  't  is  no  other      .     . 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  custom 

Is  it  a  custom?  — Ay,  marry  is  't     .     .     .  .... 

It  is  a  custom  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance     .     .     . 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon  .     . 

I  have  of  late  — but  wherefore  I  know  not  — lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exei 

If  damned  custom  have  not  brassed  it  so  That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this 

And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known.     . 

Nature  her  custom  holds.  Let  shame  say  what  it  will     ...  

Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness     .     .  •  •  '     '     '     '     l^'     '  r  ^    * 

Wherefore  should  I  Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom  ? ok^P  '   ' 

The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators         .  ....  •  .     .     .   u         °^ };  ^ 

I  could  well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment         ...  •       ii-  3 

Such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave  Are  tricks  of  custom  •     •      "|'  3 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  2 

This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue  ;  you  be^r  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope      .  •     •  Cymbeline,  1.  4. 

Stick  to  your  journal  course  :  the  breach  of  custom  Is  breach  of  all  .  .     .  -     •      iv, 

Customary.  —  Let  us  teach  our  trial  patience,  Because  it  is  a  customary  cross     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 
'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black     .        Hamlet,  i. 

Custom-shrunk.  — What  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk         Meas.for  Meas.  i. 

Cut.  —Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little,  Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death 
Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit     .... 
I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard    .     .     . 
And.  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down     ...  .     . 

Here  's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash         .     , 
What  fine  chisel  Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  .  .     . 

Kasy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know  .... 
When  he  shall  die.  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  .... 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin,  unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled 

Cutler.  —  For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry  Upon  a  knife 


Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 
A  s  You  L  ike  It,  v. 
Tarn,  o/tlie  Shrew,  iii. 
.     .     .     .  iv. 

IVinter's  Tale,  v.  3, 
Titus  Andron.  ii.  i 
Romeo  and  "Juliet,  iii.  2. 
Julius  CiBsar,  iii.  2 
.  .  Hamlet,  \.  5 
.  Mer,  of  Venice,  v.  i 

CuTPURSE.  — A  vice  of  kings;  A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Cut-throats.  —  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats :  yet  he  's  good  That  did  the  like  Macbeth,  iii.  4 

Cutting.  —  I  met  her  deity  Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos  Tempest,  iv.  i 

Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen,  Above  the  sense  of  sense .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve  the  turn  ...  .    AWs  Well,Av.  i, 

Cyclops.  — No  cedars  we,  No  big-boned  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  size  .  Titits  A7idron.  iv.  3 

Cygnet.  —  I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan,  Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  .     .    King  John,  v.  7 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman   Tro,i.  and  Cress,  i.  i 
Cynthia.  —  Isnotthe  moming'seye, 'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  ofCynthia's  brow  Ronteo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Cypress. — Come  away,  come  away,  death,  And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid.     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

A  cypress,  not  a  bosom,  Hideth  my  heart  ....  .  ...      iii.  i, 

CvTHEREA.  —  Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes.  Or  Cytherea's  breath  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook,  And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid       Tarn.,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2 
Cytherea,  Howbravelythoubecomest  thybed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets  !  Cymbeline,  ii.  -z. 
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Dad. — T  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words  Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad  Kingjohn^  ii.  i 

Dicky,  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice  Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  ...   3  He7iry  VI.  i.  4 
Daffed.  —  I  would  have  daffed  all  other  respects  and  made  her  half  myself    .     .     .      Much  A  do^  ii.  3 

That  daffed  the  world  aside,  And  bid  it  pass  .     .  .  ...  .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 

Daffest.  —  Every  day  thou  daffest  me  with  some  device Othello,  iv.  -j. 

Daffodils.  —  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer,  With  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale   Wi7iter's  Tale,  iv.  3 

Daffodils,  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty     .      iv.  4 
Dagger.  —  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  ? Much  A  do,  iv.  i 

Thou  stickest  a  dagger  in  me;   I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i 

I  '11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two,  And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ....      iii.  4 

Thou  hidest  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts    ...  .     .  .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5 

Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours      Henry  V.  iv.  1 

I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then  .     .  ...  ....      Julius  dssar,  \.  3 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me,  The  handle  toward  my  hand?  .  .     Macbeth,  ii.  i 

Art  thou  but  A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation? 

There  's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :   the  near  in  blood.  The  nearer  bloody 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said,  Led  you  to  Duncan  .     . 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural :   I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  noni 

Speak  to  me  no  more  ;  These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth 
Daily.  —  O,  what  men  dare  do!   what  men  may  do  !  what  men  daily  do  1 

That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all.  Of  kings,  of  beggars   . 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly  .     .     . 
Daintier.  — The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense 
Dainties.  —  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  welcome  dear 

He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book  .     .     . 
Daintiest.  —  So  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet 

Daintiness. — And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear  To  check  time  broke v 

Dainty. — A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish Com.  of  Errors,  \\\ 

And  dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits      .....   Love's  L.  Lost,  1 

If  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes,  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread  ' 

By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one    .  .... 

His  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame.  Grows  dainty  of  his  worth 

Pleased  \vith  this  daintv  bait,  thus  goes  to  bed ,  iv   ';■      "■' 

She  that  makes  dainty.  She,  I'll  swear,  hath  corns Romeo  and  Juliet,  x. 

Let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking,  But  shift  away  ....  -  Macbeth,  n. 

Daisies.— When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue  And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white    Love  s  L.  Lost,  v. 
Daisy. —There's  a  daisy:   I  would  give  you  some  violets,  but  they  withered  •     .    Hainlei.w. 

Dale  —  In  dale,  forest,  or  mead,  By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  li 

Dalliance.  -  Look  thou  be  true;  do  not  give  dalliance  Too  much  the  rein  .     .  .    Tempest,  iv 

You  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse  Your  breach  of  promise 

My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance 

All  the  youth  of  England  are  on  iire.  And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,  And  recks  not  his  own  rede 
Dallies.  — And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love,  Like  the  old  age  .     . 

Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top,  And  dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the 
Dally.  —They  that  dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton . 

What,  is  it  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now? •     • 

Dam.  —  No  more  dams  I  '11  make  for  fish ;  Nor  fetch  in  firing  At  requiring     . 

The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other! 

Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam  ;  and  here  she  comes 


Cymbeline,  iv. 
Much  Ado,  iv. 
King  John,  ii. 
Othello,  V. 
Hamlet,  V. 
Com.  of  Errors,  iii. 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 
.     .     Richard  II.  i. 


.  Henry  I'll  I.  i. 
.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 


Com.  of  Errors, 


.  Henry  V.  ii.  Prol, 

.     .       Hamlet,  i. 

Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

sun  Richard! II.  \. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

.  I  Henry  I V.  v. 

Tempest,  11. 

Merry  Wives,  iv. 

Com.  of  Errors,  iv. 


You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam  :  your  gi  fts  are  so  good,  here  's  none  will  hold  you   Fam-qfthe  Sh^ew,  i. 
Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy  To  the  old  dam,  treason Henry  VII I-  i. 
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Dam.  — What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop? Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Damask. — 'T  was  just  fhe  difference  Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .     .     .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses  ;  Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses IVifiter^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in  Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks Corioiafnis,  ii.  i. 

Dame.  —  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer        Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 
Daaim'st,  — The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns   ...  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Damn. — Almost  damn  those  ears  Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools  Mer.  0/ Venice,  i,  i. 

Damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do  't  .  AlVs  U-'eil,  iii.  6. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon  !  Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?    Macbeth,  v.  3. 

If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning    .     .  .     .   Othello,  i.  3. 

Damnable.  — A  magician,  most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable      .      As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  2. 

Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?      .  Airs  Well,  iv.  3. 

Damnable  both-sides  rogue!  .     .  ■ .  iv.  3. 

That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant  And  damnable  ingrateful     .     .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint     ...         i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable .     .  Richard  I IL  i.  4. 

Damnation.  — She  will  not  add  to  her  damnation  A  sin  of  perjury         Muck  Ado,  iv.  i. 

'T  were  damnation  To  think  so  base  a  thought      .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Thy  manners  must  be  wicked  ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation  .     As  Ymi  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation  With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  z.. 

Ancient  damnation !  O  most  wicked  fiend !         ...  ....     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation.  Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself!    Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  i, 
Trumpet-tongued,  against  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off.  .     .  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  7. 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add  Greater  than  that  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Damned.  —  It  was  a  torment  To  lay  upon  the  damned  ....  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Damned  spirits  all,  That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  for  truly  I  think  you  are  damned Mer.  of  Venice,  m.  s- 

O,  be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dog!  And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused iv.  i. 

Truly,  thou  art  damned  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side     .     .  ,     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned All's  Well,  i.  3. 

Damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do  't iii.  6. 

I 'Id  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I  *ld  have  challenged  him Twelfth  Night,  \\\.  ^. 

It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ....  Ki?ig  John   iv.  7,. 

Thou'rt  damned  as  black— nay,  nothing  is  so  black '  iv.  3. 

Thou  art  more  deep  damned  than  Prince  Lucifer iv   3. 

I  Ml  be  damned  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Christendom i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

I  call  thee  coward  !    I  '11  see  thee  damned  ere  T  call  thee  coward  ii.  4. 

I'll  see  her  damned  first;  to  Pluto's  damned  lake 2  Henry  I V.  ii  4. 

God  grant  me  too  Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed! Richard  III.  i.  2. 

A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers  .  ....  iii    ^" 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ;  And  damned  all  those  that  trust  them !      .     '.    Macbeth,  Iv.*  i' 

Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say!  — One:  two:  why,  then 'tis  time  to  do 't v!  i! 

Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  'Hold,  enough!' .     .       v'  s' 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !   Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned     Hamlet,  \.  4. 
Where  hast  thou  stowed  my  daughter?     Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her     OtJiello,  i   2. 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts  !  Sii    ,* 

Dance.  —  Let 's  have  a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts  Much  Ado,  v  4 

Lulled  m  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ;j//^.  j^_  Dream,  ii.  i. 

What  dances  shall  we  have,  To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours?  .     ...  .     .     '  v*  i* 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  A  wave  o'  the  sea '.  Winter's  Tale,  iv  4' 

Thy  steps  no  more  Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance Richard  II  i  x 

I  dance  attendance  here  ;  I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal    .     .     \    .     Richard  IIT  iii   7* 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures  Henry  VIII  v'  2 

I  should  fear  those  that  dance  before  me  now  Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me   Timon  of  Athens  \   2 
Feeds  well,  loves  company,  Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well  .         .     .     Othello  iii  3' 
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Dance.  —  Sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances  As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays  Pericles^  v.  Gow. 

Danced. — There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born  .    , Muck  Ado,  v. 

Dan'CER. — God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer!    ....  .  :     .  \ 

Dancing. — To  your  pleasures  :  1  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures      .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  i,. 
For  you  and  1  are  past  our  dancing  days  .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Dandi_e.  —  Look  to  't  in  time  ',  She  Ml  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby         2  He7iry  VI.  i.  3 

Dane. — I '11  call  thee  Hamlet,  King,  father,  royal  Dane;  O,  answer  me  1       .     .     .  Hmnlet,\.  a,. 

1  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  ...  .  ...  ...  v.  2 

Danger.  —  I  see  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote .  .      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee.  Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar,  As  oft  it  loses  all  .     .  AlVs  Well,  iii.  2 

He  might  at  some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger  fail  you  iii.  6, 

1  do  adore  thee  so.  That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go  ..         .         .     .  Twelfth  Ni^ht,  ii.  1 

And  lose  my  way  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world King- John,  'w.  -^ 

To  win  renown  Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death .  .     .         .      v.  2 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head      .  ....  .  .    Richard  II.  ii.  1 

Get  thee  gone ;  for  1  do  see  Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye  .  i  He7try  IV.  i.  3 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pKick  this  flower,  safety .     .      ii.  3. 

Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate  The  morning's  danger    .  ....  Henry  ^^.  iv.  Prol 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds -mistrust  Ensuing  dangers  ....  Richard  III.  \\.  -i. 

To  shun  the  danger  that  liis  soul  divines  .     .  ...  .      iii.  2, 

Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience.  Fears,  and  despairs  ....  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  ^ 

And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun   Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

You  shall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to  dangers  As  infinite  as  imminent! .     .      iv.  4. 

Was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find  fame      .         .     .  Cariolanus,  \.  3, 

And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart.  To  bring  it  into  danger    .     .     .     .  Timon  of  A  t/iens,  iii.  s. 

Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cassius?         Julius  Ci^sar,i. 

I  am  armed.  And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent      .  i- 

We  put  a  sting  in  him.  That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with .    .         .      ii 

Whilst  our  poor  malice  Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth Macleth,\\\. 

I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly  ...  .....  .  iv 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire      .     .  Hamlet,'^ 

And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose  Will  be  some  danger iii 

Take  thy  fortune  ;  Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger m. 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare.  Even  for  an  egg-shell .     .     iv. 

It  is  danger  To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost     .  King  Lear,  \i.  t. 

Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain.  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless  Othello,  1.  3, 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed,  And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them  .         .     .     .  i.  3, 
Worthy  Othello,  1  am  hurt  to  danger  .    .  .  .     .  •     '.   '  '    '  ,      ;  ■•'■  ^ 

Dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course.  Meas.forMeasxx^.z. 

My  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent  .     .    All  s  Well,  11.  5, 

So  prove,  As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous Winter's  Tale,  \.  i. 

'Tisdangeroustotakeacold,  to  sleep,  to  drink '  'J""'-^  ^^'.II- 3 

Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends  .  t  Henry  VI.  m.  2. 

The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical  Than  dangerous  to  me Corwlanus,  1.  5, 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous.  Than  baits  to  fish   ....  Titus  Andron.  iv.  4, 

He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dangerous.  Julms  Caesar,  1.  2 

Though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash,  Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous  .     .         ^"."'f'.^.-  ' 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons JH  "'"'  l"'  ^ 

Daniel.  -  A  Daniel  come  to  judgement !  yea,  a  Daniel !    O  wise  young  judge  !    Mer.  of  Venice,  ,v.  . 
AsecondDaniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  I  Now,  infidel,  1  have  you  on  the  hip    .....         .  iv.  i 

A  Daniel  still  say  I,  a  second  Daniel !    I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word    .     .     .     iv.  i 

Dank.  — Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog  '  C:"''7  '■' ' 

To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning  .     .     .  ^         Julim  UEsar,  n.  r 

D  APHNE.-Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase  ;  The  dove  pursues  the  gnffin  Mid.  M  Dream  n.  i. 
Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood.  Scratching  her  legs     .     .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  IMuo.  2, 

DAPPLES. -Round  about  Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey   ...         .     MuchAdo.v.i- 
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Dare.  —  O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do  1  what  men  daily  do !    .    .     .     .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

I  will  make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when  you  dare V'  '' 

What  I  dafe  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do AlV s  Well,  w.  z. 

Daffodils,  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  The  winds  of  March    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion,  A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise  .       1  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

That 's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion Henry  K  111.  7. 

Letting 'I  dare  not' wait  upon 'I  would,' Like  the  poor  cat  i' the  adage      ....      Macbelh,\.7. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ;  Who  dares  do  more  is  none  ...  •  ■     ■  i-  7- 

What  man  dare,  I  dare  :    Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear »i.  4- 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not •  "^^  3- 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad;  The  nights  are  wholesome  .  .     .      Hamlet,  1.  i. 

Dared.  —What!  am  I  dared  and  bearded  to  my  face? i  Henry  VL  i.  3. 

Dareful.— We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard,  And  beat  them  backward  Macbeth, y.  5. 
Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth,  Divine  his  downfall? Richard II.  in.  4- 

Darest  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  now  ? i  Henry  IV.  111.  3. 

Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood  ? Julius  Casar,  1.  2. 

Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou  that  darest  Appear  thus  to  us  ?  .  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  i. 
Darius.  —  An  urn  more  precious  Than  the  rich-jeweled  coffer  of  Darius  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  VL  \.  6. 
Dark. —What  seest  thou  else  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time?  .     .  .  Tempest,\.  2. 

The  duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered   ...  .     .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes .  •     ■    Love's  L.  Lost,  1.  1. 

Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light    .     .  •     •  .      iv.  3. 

A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark.  —  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out  .     .     .     .       v.  2. 

Fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way.  And  here  will  rest  me  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night,  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  *. 

This  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell    .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  ^. 

It  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand i  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

When  creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night      ...  ...  .  .2  Henry  VL  i.  4. 

Count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ?    No  ;  dark  shall  be  my  light  and  night  my  day  ...       li.  4. 

Blind  is  his  love  and  best  befits  the  dark      .  ...  .     .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 

More  light  and  light ;  more  dark  and  dark  our  woes  ! ....  iii.  5. 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,  To  cry,  '  Hold,  hold !  '   .     .     .     .     Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Dark-eyed.  —  Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-eyed  night King  Lear,  ii.  i. 

Darkling.  —  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  so  .  .     .  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  £. 

So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling    .  Ki7ig  Lear,  i.  4. 

Darkling  stand  The  varying  shore  o' the  world  .     .  ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \v.  15* 

Darki-y.  —  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her.  — That  's  the  way  .  .  Meas.for  Mens.  v.  i. 

1  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you      .     .     .  Airs  Well,  iv.  3. 

Darkness.  — This  thing  of  darkness  I  Acknowledge  mine .     Tempest^  v.  i. 

If  I  must  die,  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride,  And  hug  it  in  mine  arms     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers,  And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight  Com.  of  Err.  iv.  4, 

Ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies,  Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  '  Behold  !  '  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up    Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  1. 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun,  Following  darkness  like  a  dream .     .     .       v.  i. 

The  black  prince,  sir;  alias,  the  prince  of  darkness;  alias,  the  devil A  IPs  Well,  iv.  5. 

Madman,  thou  errest ;   I  say,  there  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance     ...  .  Tivelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

If  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness      i  Hefiry  IV.  ii.  4. 

God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  !  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

From  their  misty  jaws  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air iv.  i. 

The  silent  hours  steal  on,  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east  ....      Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Here  have  been  Some  .six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces  Even  from  darkness  Julius  Ctssar,  ii.  i. 

Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm.  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  .     .     ,      Macbeth,  \.  3. 

Darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb,  When  living  light  should  kiss  it ii.  4. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  :  Modo  he's  called,  and  Mahu     .     .     .        King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness *. .     .      iji,  6. 

Dark-workinc;  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind Com.  of  Errors,  \.  2. 
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Darling.  —  Dearest  issue  of  his  practice,  And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling  AiVs  JVell,  ii.  i. 

She  shunned  The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation  .  .  ...  Othello,  i.  z. 

Take  heed  on  't ;  Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye      .  .     iii.  4. 

Dart.  —  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love  Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  3. 

The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance,  Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce       .  .     .       Othello.,  iv.  i. 

Dash. — Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop   Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash  .  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Date.  —  Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my  true  date  .  Cow.  0/ Errors,  i.  2, 

Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge,  than  in  your  cheek      .     .  AlPs  Well,  i.  1. 

I  loved  him,  and  will  weep  My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss     .  .     .   Kmg  John,  iv.  3. 

Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ?     ...  .  Richard  II.  v.  i. 

Despite  of  fate,  To  my  determined  time  thou  gavest  new  date i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Then  to  be  baked  with  no  date  in  the  pie,  for  then  the  man's  date  's  out  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Outlive  thy  father's  days.  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise       .     .     .      Tittts  Andron.  i.  i. 

The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity:  We  '11  have  no  Cupid  hoodwinked  .     .     .  Romeo  and  yuliei,  i.  4. 

My  short  date  of  breath  Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale  .     .  .  ...  .     .       v.  3. 

Daughter.  — So  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever  .    Merry  IVives,  iv.  2. 

Take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her  my  fortunes  .  .     .  ....  Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  under  you  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  -:. 

If  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them  .  iv.  z. 

With  cunning  hast  thou  filched  my  daughter's  heart .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

So  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father  ....    Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2. 

But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood,  I  am  not  to  his  manners  .     .  ii.  3- 

My  daughter!    O  my  ducats  !    O  my  daughter  !    Fled  with  a  Christian  ! ii.  8. 

I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood iii-  »■ 

I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house,  And  all  the  brothers  too  ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  born Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

Still  harping  on  my  daughter  :  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more,  The  which  he  loved  passing  well ii.  2. 

If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter  that  I  love  passing  well ii-  2.. 

What,  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass? King  Lear,  iii.  4- 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature  To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters      ....      iii.  4. 

'T  was  this  flesh  begot  Those  pelican  daughters  "|-  4- 

Trust  not  your  daughters'  minds  By  what  you  see  them  act  Othello,  1.  i. 

That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter,  It  is  most  true \-  i- 

I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too     .     .  |*  3- 

You  are  the  lord  of  duty  ;  I  am  hitherto  your  daughter:  but  here's  my  husband i-  3- 

Daw.— Nightingales  answer  daws ....  Twelfth  Night,  n\.  a- 

In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw   .     .1  Henry  VI.  11.  4. 

I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at  .     .     .  -  ...  Othello,  \.  i. 

Dawning.— As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is.  You  shall  hear  more  ere  mommg  Meas.  for  Meas.iy.2. 

Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England  !  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning  as  we  do      .  ■      Hefiry  V.  in.  /• 

But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired  Titus  Andron.  n.  2. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long :  And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir        Hamlet,  i.  >. 

Swift,  swift,  yoQ  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning  May  bare  the  raven's  eye  Cymheline,  11.  2. 

Day.  —  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I  wore  it  ? Tempest,  11.  1. 

As  I  hope  For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life  •  ?^*  '" 

Never  till  this  day  Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distempered  iv.  1. 

'T  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,  Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast ^  ,t     '       ^'  '' 

Were 't  not  affection  chains  thy  tender  days -     .     .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  x.  ^. 

How  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  !     .     .     .  -       }■  3- 

Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ;  His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old      .  ii.  4- 

Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day,  There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon j;;-  i- 

Youthful  still !  in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day  !        ....    Merry  Wtves,  ni.  i. 

This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news Meas.  for  Meas.  m.  z. 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day,  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom |v.  i. 

Good-morrow  ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is  almost  day '^'  ^' 
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Day.  —  Drunk  many  times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk      .     .  .     Meets,  for  Meas.  iv.  2. 

I  '11  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  1. 

In  the  stirring  passage  o£  the  day  A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it         iii.  i. 

He  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  Muck  Ado,  ii.  i. 
I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a  husband    ......  .     .  ii-  1. 

Your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day .     .  .     .       ii.  j. 

0  day  untowardly  turned!    O  mischief  strangely  thwarting!  ....         ....         .     .     iii.  2. 

And,  with  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man      .     .  .       v.  i. 

And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day Lovers  L.  Lost,  x.  i. 

Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow!  ...  ,     .     .  \.  i. 

Appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender     ....  .  .     .  .  i.  2. 

If  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see  .     .  .     .        i.  2. 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night !  ....  iv.  3. 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days,  For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  .  .     .      iv.  3. 

1  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  .          .                     .....  v.  i. 

In  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon      .              ...  v.  r. 

I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion v.  2. 

From  day  to  day  Visit  the  speechless  sick  and  still  converse  With  groaning  wretches  v.  2. 

It  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  And  then  't  will  end v.  2. 

Our  nuptial  hour  Draws  on  apace  ;  four  happy  days  bring  in  Another  moon       Mid.  N.  Dreatii,  i.  1. 
Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night ;   Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time   i.  i. 

A  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day;  a  most  lovely  gentleman-like  man         .  .  i.  2. 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day              .                               .  ii.  2. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  As  he  to  me    .     .                    .                                    .  iii.  a. 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon                   .     .                               ....  iii.  2- 

Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day .                     .                          ....  iii.  is. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day,  My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds     ...  iv.  i. 

O  most  courageous  day!  O  most  happy  hour! iv.  2, 

Joy,  gentle  friends!  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love  Accompany  your  hearts  !  .     .          ...          .  v.  *. 

0  night  with  hue  so  black  !   O  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not !       ........       v.  i. 

Now,  until  the  break  of  day,  Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray  .     .  .  v.  i. 

Trip  away ;  make  no  stay  ;  Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day     ....  v.  i. 

Snail-slow  m  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat     .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand  ...  .       ii,  9. 

'T  is  a  day  Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sbn  is  hid     .  .     .       v.  i. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun      ....       v.  i. 
There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living      ....  ,  As  Yoii  Like  It,  i.  1, 

Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day ,     .  .     .  .  i.  z. 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  belter  days,  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church  ii.  7. 

True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days,  And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolled  to  church  ii.  7. 

1  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder  before  you  came      ...  .     .  .      iii.  2. 

For  ever  and  a  day.  —  Say  *  a  day,' without  the  *  ever  '  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  .. 

Every  of  this  happy  number  That  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us v.  4. 

I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see         .  Tarn,  of  ike  Skreiv,  i.  2. 

Nay,  I '11  fit  you,  And  not  be  all  day  neither .     AlVs  Well,\\.  \ 

This  exceeding  posting  day  and  night  Must  wear  your  spirits  low v-.  i. 

Since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one,  To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs  v.  i. 

His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

He  finished  indeed  his  mortal  act  That  day ...  v   i 

As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire  That  severs  day  from  night v.  1. 

A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy,  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day  ....  .     ,  .     .       v.  .. 

In  those  unpledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl .     .  Winier's  Tale   i.  2. 

Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest ;  it  is  but  weakness  To  breathe  matter  thus *ii.  3] 

I  never  saw  The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  —  A  savage  clamour ! .      X\\.  3. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,  Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a iv.  3. 

In  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick-wall .  .     .     .      iv!  4! 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night  King  John  i.  i.' 
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Day.  —  This  day  hath  made  Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother    .     .     King  John.,  ii. 
To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun  Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchemist  .  iii. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about  Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday     .     .  iii. 

A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day !       .     .  ....  ,     .     .  .  ,      iji, 

What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done,  That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set? .     .      iii. 

Rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week,  This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury iii. 

On  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ;   No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made   .     .  iii. 

This  day.  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end!        .     .  ,  iii.  i, 

You  shall  have  no  cause  To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day  .  ...  iii.  1, 

The  proud  day,  Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  Is  all  too  wanton  .  .  iii.  3 

In  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day,  I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  .  iii.  3. 

What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ?  —  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness    .     .  .      iii.  4, 

No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day,  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event   .     .  .      iii.  4. 

So  1  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep,  [  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long    ....'.      iv. 
To  choke  his  days  With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth  .  .  iv. 

The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I,  To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow   .  .  .       v. 

Many  years  of  happy  days  befal  My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  I      .     Richard  II,  i. 

Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness !         .  .  i. 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow,  And  pluck  nights  from  me  .     .  i. 

Which  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm  To  more  approved  service  and  desert  .       ii. 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face,  Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day  .  iii, 

One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord.  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth  .     .     .      iii. 

Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  and  decay  :  The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day  .      iii. 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day,  Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores  iii. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  .     .      iii, 

And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days!    What  more  remains?  .  .  .  .      iv, 

What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day  ?      .     .     .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i. 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days,  Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come?  .   i, 

In  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day      .  .     .  "i 

The  day  looks  pale  At  his  distemperature ■  •  v, 

Thou  owest  God  a  death.  — 'T  is  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day 

If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,  England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope   .  .  .       v, 

O,  such  a  day,  So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won ! 2  Henry  IV.  \ 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days  !    .     .     .     .  .  .     .  " 

The  mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance  are  dead  !  ni 

To  us  all  That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before  ....  iv 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  chanty        .     .  .  .      iv 

As  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day    .     .  ■  ■     •  •  ;v 

The  unguided  days  And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon     .  .     .  •  ^7 

A  summer  bird,  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  smgs  The  hftmg  up  of  day         .  iv 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  ofday,  That  scalds  with  safety .      iv.  5, 

That  action  hence  borne  out,  May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days  .  ■     ■     ■      iv-  5. 

We  understand  him  well,  How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days       .  .    Henry  V.  1.  2, 

No  awkward  claim,  Picked  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-banished  days  ...  i;-  4 

Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days  And  these  he  masters  now  .  .  }}■  4- 

Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end ■         •  i     '    j    i  v  ■" 

We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it  1 

Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep .•■'.•"'! 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home,  Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named      1 
He  that  shall  live  this  day.  and  see  old  age,  Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours  .  1 

All  shall  be  forgot,  But  he  Ml  remember  with  advantages  What  feats  he  did  that  day  .      iv.  ^ 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world,  But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered     .  •  iv-  3 

Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days,  Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars  i  Henry  F/.  1.  2. 
The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled,  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veded  the  earth       .     .       "    - 
Never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass,  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done  2  Henry  V  I. 
Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud  .  ... 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  .  .1 
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Day..—  Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day 3  Henry       .  11.  i. 

The  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails.  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night  .  .  .  •  ll*  5- 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  ;  How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year  .....  11.  5- 
In  the  midst  of  this  bright  shining  day.  1  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud  .  .  .  •  \-  3- 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night,  Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days  Richard  I ll.i.  4. 

Now  have  I  done  a  good  day's  work         *     V  V  I'j  1*  *  "'     ' 

Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days,  How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld!  .     .     .       ij.  4- 

Retailed  to  all  posterity,  Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day   .  ■  ■      *|V  ^• 

We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  o£  triumph.     To-morrow,  in  mine  opinion,  is  too  sudden   .      111.  4. 

A  beauty-waniug  and  distressed  widow,  Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days in.  7. 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,  Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth !  .  .  .  Jv.  4- 
Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days ;  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .     .      iv.  4. 

Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light;  nor,  night,  thy  rest!  ^^- 4- 

A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody ■    •      „*  ,^  ^'  ^" 

Each  following  day  Became  the  next  day's  master Henry  yili.  1.  i. 

They  are  ever  forward  — In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows   . \v.  1. 

Many  days  shall  see  her,  And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it .     .       v.  5. 

The  busy  day,  Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribald  crows  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 
Outlive  thy  father's  days,  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise!     .     .     •     Titus  Andron.  1.  x. 

The  dismall'st  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw ,  ■■  '■ 

God  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my  young  days iv.  3. 

We'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st,  Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day v.  i. 

Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days Romeo  and  Juliet,  1.  3. 

For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days }'  5- 

This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend;  This  but  begins  the  woe iii.  i. 

Come,  night;  come,  Romeo;  come,  thou  day  in  night •     ■ !!!' ^" 

So  tedious  is  this  day  As  is  the  night  before  some  festival  To  an  impatient  child    .  ...      iii.  2. 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  iii.  5- 

I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour,  For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  .  .  .  iii.  5- 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness.  Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy  ....      iii.  5. 

Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play.  Alone,  in  company iii.  5- 

O  woe  !  O  woful,  woful,  woful  day  !  Most  lamentable  day,  most  woful  day  ! iv.  5. 

0  day !   O  day  1  O  day !   O  hateful  day  !   Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this iv.  5, 

'T  is  inferred  to  us,  His  days  are  foul  and  his  drink  dangerous Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  to  walk  Upon  a  labouring  day                .     .     .      yulius  desar,  i.  1. 
And  there  have  sat  The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation  ..... 
Once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores  . 
We  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure  .  

1  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars,  Give  guess  how  near  to  day 

It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ;  And  that  craves  wary  walking 

Yon  grey  lines  That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day  ....  ...  .     .     .       ii.  i. 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know  ;  'tis  but  the  time  And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon    .      iii.  i. 
But  this  same  day  Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun      .     .  .  ....       v.  i. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know  The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come !      .     .     .     .  ...       v.  i. 

It  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end,  And  then  the  end  is  known  .  ....  ....       v.  i. 

The  sun  of  Rome  is  set!    Our  day  is  gone  ;  Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come  ;  our  deeds  are  done  I    v.  3. 

Let's  away,  To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day v.  5. 

So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen ....     Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Come  what  come  may.  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day i.  3. 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them i.  3. 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success  ;  and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report i.  5. 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath,  Balm  of  hurt  minds ii.  2. 

By  the  clock,  'tis  day,  And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp ii.  4. 

Come,  seeling  night.  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day      ...  iii.  2. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ;  Whilesnight*sblackagentstotheirpreysdorouse  iii.  z. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day iii.  3. 

It  weeps,  it  bleeds;  and  each  new  day  a  gash  Is  added  to  her  wounds iv.  3. 


I.  2. 
ii.  I. 
ii.  I. 
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Day. — When  slialt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ?     ....         Macljeth/iv.  i. 

Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  hei;  feet,  Died  every  day  she  lived .      iv.  3. 

Receive  what  cheer  you  may ;  The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day     .     ,  .  iv.  3. 

I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand  That  chambers  will  be  safe  .  ,     .  v.  4. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow.  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day  .  v.  5. 

The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours,  And  little  is  to  do         .  .         .         ...       v.  7. 

By  these  I  see,  So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought     ...  .     .  .     .       v.  8. 

This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day     .     .         ...      Hainlet^X.  1. 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat  Awake  the  god  of  day .  i.  i. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man    .         .     .     .  i.  3. 

0  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange  !     .     .  .     .         i.  5. 

Being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him,  And  sith  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  .     .  ii.  2. 

What  duty  is.  Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time  .  ii.  ^. 

Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet  With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy   ....  .      iii.  i. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ?      .  .     .  .      iii.  ,. 

Fain  I  would  beguile  The  t'edious  day  with  sleep .     .  .     iii.  2. 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day  Would  quake  to  look  on  .  iii.  ^. 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days .         .     .  ....  iii.  3. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day       .         .      v.  i. 
'T  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me    ...  ....         .         ...         .     .      v.  2. 

Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit.  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day  .  King  Lear^  iii.  2. 

1  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days .         .  OiheUo,\,-i. 

Our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase.  Even  as  our  days  do  grow !         .      ii.  i. 

My  salad  days,  When  I  was  green  in  judgement :  cold  in  blood Ani,  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

We  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking  ,  ii.  2. 

I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days  Than  drink  so  much  in  one  .  .      ii.  7. 

The  bright  day  is  done.  And  we  are  for  the  dark  .     .         .  v.  2. 

And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay  A  day's  work  in  him Cymbelhu,  i.  5. 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  %varmer  days  would  come    .         .  ii.  4. 

Make  pastime  with  us  a  day  or  two,  or  longer  .     ...  .     .  .  iii-  i. 

Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war:  the  day  Was  yours  by  accident  .  .      v.  5. 

Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I '11  be.     .  .....         .     .  Pericles,  \.  2. 

And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not?  — As  a  fair  day  in  summer,  wondrous  fair  .  .  ii.  5- 

Daylight.— We  burn  daylight;  here,  read,  read,  read .         Merry  Wives,  K\.  1. 

I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle :  I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight  Much  Ado,\\.  i. 

Thou  Shalt  buy  this  dear.  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see         .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z. 

This  night  methinks  is  but  the  daylight  sick ;  It  looks  a  little  paler .  .         .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  .. 

Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more :  this  is  open  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  n.  i. 

Alas  the  day,  how  loath  you  are  to  offend  daylight !  .     .  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ni.  2. 

Locksfair  daylight  out.  And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night  .     .  Romeo  and  yuhei,  \.  i. 

Come,  we  burn  daylight,  ho!— Nay,  that's  not  so    ....  .  i- 4- 

Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I :  It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales  .  m.  5- 

Dead  —  Enter  in  And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead  .     .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

And  she  is  dead,  slandered  to  death  by  villains  Mzich  Ado,  w.  i. 

Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead.  Till  death  be  uttered.  Heavily,  heavily        .     .  ■  v.  3. 

Now  am  I  dead.  Now  am  I  fled ;  My  soul  is  in  the  sky      .  .         .  Mid  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

If  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so As  Yoac  Like  It,^.  ^. 

It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  .  .     .         '     '  , '     '     '"'  ^' 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead  .  All  s  Well,  \.  i. 

When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one  As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem      .     iv.  ^. 

Then  stand  till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram  dead Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4- 

The  fire  is  dead  with  grief.  Being  create  for  comfort King  John  \^.  1. 

This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead  Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman  .     .         .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4- 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night  ...  .  .....        ^  Henry  IV .  \.  1. 

He  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead.  Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive 1.  •• 

Unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more  ;  Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  Henry  V.  in.  .. 

Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep :  advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness  .     111.  6. 
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Dead.— Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age  And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead?  i  //^«.  r/.iii.2. 
If  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat  grass  2  Henry  ^^- i\-.  »°- 
"Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  so -3  ^^^^y  ^   y  ."'  5" 

0  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead  ;  Too  deep  and  dead     .  .  Richard  111.  \y.  a- 

To  as  much  end  As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead    .  .  Henry  yi/^-}-  J- 

Alack  the  day  !  he 's  gone,  he 's  killed,  he  's  dead Rom.  and  JuUei,  in.  .- 

1  rather  choose  To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you  ...  .    Julius  La-.sar.m.  2. 
Almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more  Than  would  make  up  his  message  .     .     .      Macbeth,  \.  5. 

The  sleepmg  and  the  dead  Are  but  as  pictures •  }};  ^^ 

Better  be  with  the  dead,  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace "i-  2- 

And  the  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets      ...  •  Hamlet,  1.  i. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night      .  ...  ...  •     •     ■  }•  2. 

How  now!  a  rat?     Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead  ! |"- 4- 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  He  is  dead  and  gone   .  ■  .      iv.  S- 

Imperious  C^sar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away     .  .       v.  i. 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ;  She  's  dead  as  earth    .'....     A'/«£-  Lear,  v.  3. 
We  used  To  say  the  dead  are  well ' Ant.  and  Cleo.  xi.  s- 

Dead-killing. —Else  I  swoon  With  this  dead-killing  news  Richard  III.  iv.  i. 

Deadly.  — If  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly   .     .  .     •      MuchAdo,v.i. 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach •   Othello,  i.  3. 

Deaf. —My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  lo  hear Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  i. 

Full  of  ire.  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire  •  Richard  II.  1.  1. 

And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf,  Till  I  have  told  this  slander     ....  .  •  1.  '■ 

I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life.  —  Wrath  makes  him  deaf  .  .     .  .3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses.  ....  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  i. 

Deafness.  —  Dost  thou  hear  ?  —  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness  .  .      Tempest,  i.  z. 

I  have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen  :   it  is  a  kind  of  deafness  .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Deal.  —  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much,  Which  holds  him  much  to  have  ....   AlVs  Well,  iii.  £. 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  I  .  Twelfth  Night,  \\\.  ». 

You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's  given  freely    .  .  Winter'' s  Tale,  \.  1. 

What  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  1  i  Henry  IV.  i,  3. 

But  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !  .     .     .  .     .  •     •  11.  4. 

Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff  As  puts  me  from  my  faith  .  .     .  I'l-  i- 

To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal         ...  .     .  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  .. 

Then  away  she  started  To  deal  with  grief  alone      .  ....  .   King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

To  deal  plainly,  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind .     .     .      iv,  7. 

Dealers.  — Thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit  .  .  Cotn.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
Dealing.  —  If  the  duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing • .      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2, 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughts  of  others    .     .        Mer.  of  Venice,  x,  3. 

Were  my  worth  as  is  my  conscience  firm,  You  should  find  better  dealing      .     .  Tivelfih  Night,  iii.  3. 

There  is  no  honesty  in  such  dealing     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

All  will  come  to  nought,  When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought  Richard  III.  iii.  6. 

Out  with  It  boldly  :  truth  loves  open  dealing  ...  .  ....      Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unnatural  dealing  .     .  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  3. 

Knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit,  Of  human  dealings Ot/tello,  iii.  3. 

Dealt.  — I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man  :  all  would  not  do i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me:  Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt  .     .  Richard  HI.  \.  3. 

I  protest,  I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair  .  .     .  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Dear.  — Thou  shalt  buy  this  dear  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see  ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard ...  ...        Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

I  am  married  to  a  wife  Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself     ...  .     .  iv.  1. 

Praising  what  is  lost  Makes  the  remembrance  dear  ....  .  AlVs  Well,  v.  3. 

You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's  given  freely Winter'' s  Tale,  i.  i. 

A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear i  He?iry  IV.  v.  3. 

Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear! ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
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Dear.  —  This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not .     Ro-meo  and  Juliet^  iii.  3. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  That  visit  my  sad  Ireart     .  .     .      Juliiis  Ctssar^  li.  1. 

If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it  .     .  .  iii,  ii. 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so;  But  now  her  price  is  fall'n    ,     ,     ,     King  Lear^  i,  i. 

Your  dear  lies  dead,  And  your  unblest  fate  hies  Othello,  v.  i 

That 's  more  Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours,  Can  justly  boast  of  ,       Cyinbeli-ne,  ii,  3, 

Dearer,  —  I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  u.  t). 

Mine  own  self's  better  part.  Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart  Cotn.  of  Errors,  iii,  ,:, 

Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty  ;  Beyond  what  can  be  valued         ,     ,     ,     King  Lear,  i,  1, 

Dearest,  —  To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed.  As  't  were  a  careless  trifle,  Macbeth,  i,  4. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day  I      ,  Hatnlet,  i,  2, 

Dearth,  — Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in,  By  longing  for  that  food     Two  Gen.  of  Verotia,  ii,  7, 

Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth ,  ,     ,         ,  .     ,         ,      Riclictrd  III.  ii,  3, 

His  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him  ,     Hamlet,  v,  2, 

Death,  — The  wills  above  be  done  1  but  1  would  fain  die  a  dry  death  ,  ,  Tempest,  i,  i. 

Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore  ,     ,     ,  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i,  i, 

I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  :  Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death      ,     ,  ,  iii,  i. 

I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth  Aqd  bowled  to  death  with  turnips!  ,         .   Merry  IVives,  iii,  4, 
I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths  ,,,,,,  .  ,      iii,  5. 

There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death .  ,       v,  i. 

Let  mine  own  judgement  ipattern  out  my  death ,         .     .Meas.for  Meas.\\.  1. 

Be  absolute  for  death  ;  either  death  or  life  Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter iii,  i. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey.  And  death  unloads  thee      ....  ,     .     .     iii,  i. 

Yet  in  this  life  Lie  hid  moe  thousand  deaths  !  yet  death  we  fear      .  ,     .     .         .    .     iii.  », 

That  will  free  your  li^e.  But  fetter  you  till  death iii-  1. 

Barest  thou  die?     The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension iii.  1. 

What  says  my  brother  ?—  Death  is  a  fearful  thing.  —  And  shamed  life  a  hateful  ...         .     iii.  i. 

Is  a  paradise  To  what  we  fear  of  death         ...  .         .  111.1, 

A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as  a  drunken  sleep  iv,  2, 

O,  death's  a  great  disguiser;  and  you  may  add  to  it  iv,  2. 

A  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death      ,     ,     .     ,  ,  ,    .     .    .     iv,  3, 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death  Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on .  ,      v,  i. 

That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death.  Than  that  which  lives  to  fear  •     •     •     ■  v.  i, 

I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy  ;  'T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it ,     .     ,     .  v.  .. 

Procure  my  fall.  And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all  ,     .     .     ,  ■     .  Com.  of  Errors,  1.  i. 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds  A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death      .  ,     .        1.  .. 

Here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life  ;  And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death 1.  •■■ 

He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die ■     ■     1||' ^• 

She  would  laugh  me  Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit MiKhAdo,m.  ^. 

It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks,  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling  ,     .     ,         .     in,  i. 

Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame  That  may  be  wished  for iv.  i. 

She  is  dead,  slandered  to  death  by  villains "•  '• 

Which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my  death  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame »•  "• 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies '•  3- 

Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs,  Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies v,  3. 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame  Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame v,  3, 

Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead.  Till  death  be  uttered.  Heavily,  heavily  ,  .     .  v.  3-, 

And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death  ,  Love  s  L.  Lost,\.  i^ 

The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye! ^■''■ 

To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  ?    It  cannot  be  •.,',,    „  ^' ^' 

Either  to  die  the  death  or  to  abjure  For  ever  the  society  of  men  .         .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ^.  i. 

'T  is  partly  my  own  fault ;  Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy H|-  2- 

With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end     .     .  '"•  '^■ 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death  Of  Learning ^-  '• 

'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay "'^  '■ 

The  death  ofa  dear  friend  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad •         ■     ■     ■ .     \-  '^■ 

Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations •^«''-  "/  '"'"t"'  '■  - 
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Death.— A  carrion  Death,  within  whose  empty  eye  There  is  a  written  scroll .     .  Mer.  of  Venice/n.  7. 

Made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband i"-  i- 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death    .         .     ■  \y.  i. 

Say  how  1  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death •     ','.,",,'"■  i* 

Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers As  You  Like  It,  \\.  b. 

For  my  sake  be  comfortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end "-6. 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image! Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  UA^c.  i. 

Beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread .     .     .  ^  .     .      iv.  3. 

Would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work  .      All's  IVell,  \.  1. 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever  }}■  3* 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth ^"-  4- 

Let  death  and  honesty  Go  with  your  impositions ^Y'  **' 

Doth  he  not  mend?— Yes,  and  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him    .     .    Twelfth  Night,  \.  5. 

Come  away,  come  away,  death,  And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid »■  4- 

Let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy *     *     *     *       "'  ^* 

And  I,  most  jocund,  apt  and  willingly,  To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die      .  .       v.  1. 

1  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death  Had  been  more  merciful     .     .  .    Winter's  TaU^'u.  z. 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth  Of  trembling  winter iv.  4. 

I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee  As  thou  art  tender  to  't iv.  4. 

Stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them  With  divers  deaths  in  death .       v.  i. 

Prepare  To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever  Still  sleep  mocked  death v.  3. 

Now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ;  The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth  King  John,  ii.  i. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death  Out  of  his  rags ii.  i. 

As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point  At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death  .     .       ii.  i. 

No,  not  Death  himself  In  mortal  fury  half  So  peremptory ...       ii.  i. 

If  thou  grant  my  need.  Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith iii.  i. 

That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle  That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  .  .  iii.  •. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act  By  heaven,  I  would  do  it       .     .  ...      iii.  3. 

Death,  death  ;  O  amiable  lovely  death  I  Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  !  .  .  iii.  4. 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood,  No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death        ...      iv.  2. 

0  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty  I    .  .  iv.  3. 

To  win  renown  Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death v.  2. 

And  in  his  forehead  sits  A  bare-ribbed  death  v.  2. 

1  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death  Right  in  thine  eye v.  4. 

Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts,  Leaves  them  invisible v.  7. 

'T  is  strange  that  death  should  sing  ...  ...  .  ...  .     .       v.  7. 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan,  Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death   .  .        v.  7. 

But  my  fair  name.  Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave  .  .     .  RicJtard  II.  i.  i. 

Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death,  But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath     .     .  i.  3. 
Would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life.  How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  !    .     .     .     .       ii.  i. 

Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe     ....  .  .     .  ...  .     .     .       ii.  i. 

Even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death  I  spy  life  peering  .  -     .  ii.  i. 

More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me  Than  Bolingbroke  to  England  ...  ...      iii.  1. 

The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day ....      iii.  2, 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth         .     .      iii.  z. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings iii.  2. 

Within  the  hollow  crown  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king  Keeps  Death  his  court  .  iii.  2. 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death  ;  Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath  .  iii.  i. 
I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet.  To  grim  necessity,  and  he  and  I  Will  keep  a  league  till  death  .  .  v.  i. 
Then  his  cheek  looked  pale.  And  on  my  face  he  turned  an  eye  of  death  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Poor  fellow,  never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose  ;  it  was  the  death  of  him ii.  i. 

I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging .       ii.  2. 

I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow  .     ,  .      iii.  2. 

I  am  out  of  fear  Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one-half  year       .  .      iv.  i. 

Thou  owest  God  a  death, — 'T is  not  due  yet;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day     .     .  v.  i. 
The  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death  Lies  on  my  tongue  .  .  ...  .  ....  v.  4. 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day,  Though  many  dearer v.  4. 
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Death.  —  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust 2  Heiiry  IV.  i.  2. 

Led  his  powers  to  death  And  winking  leaped  into  destruction     .  ...  .  .     .  i.  3. 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days  !  ...         .  ii.  4. 

Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all :  all  shall  die .  .      iii.  2. 

By  my  troth,  1  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but  once:  we  owe  God  a  death       ...  ...      iii.  2. 

To  end  one  doubt  by  death  Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life  ...  iv.  r. 

The  block  of  death,  Treason's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath  iv.  2. 

Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  ! .     .  .     .  Henry  V.  iv,  8. 

These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 
The  arbitrators  of  despairs,  Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries     .     .  .  .       ii.  5. 

Break  a  lance,  And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair      ....  .  .      iii.  2. 

Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress,  But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes       .  .       iv.  i. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath,  That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death      .     ,  iv.  3. 

Thou  antic  death,  which  laughest  us  here  to  scorn    ...  ,     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  7. 

Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died  for  all ...  ...    2  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 

Take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight ;  For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  guilt    .     .  .     .  ii.  3. 

In  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy ...  iii.  2. 

With  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace,  For  seeing  him  I  see  my  life  in  death      .  ,     .      iii.  £. 

What  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life,  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  !  .  .      iii.  3. 

O  God,  forgive  him  !     So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life    ...  .  .      iii.  3. 

Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6- 

Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life .     .  .     .      ii.  6. 

In  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years,  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  .     .     .      iii.  3. 
Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy  life  !     .  ....  .  .   Richard  III.  i.  2. 

What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes  !     Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks   .     .  i.  4. 
Had  you  such  leisure  in  time  of  death  To  gaze  upon  the  secrets  of  the  deep?    .  .  .     .     .  i.  4. 

'T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity  ;  I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love     ...         .     .       ii.  i. 

But  death  hath  snatched  my  husband  from  mine  arms   ...  .     .    .      ii.  2. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror .  iii-  i. 

Get  thee  hence!     Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels   .     .  iv.  .. 

Prosperity  begins  to  mellow  And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death .      iv.  4. 

A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death iv.  4. 

In  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death.  Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft  ....      iv.  4. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald.  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions  .     Hetiry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Time,  force,  and  death,  Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can       .  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life .  Coriolamis,  i.  6. 

Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ii-  i- 

Being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever  He  heard  the  name  of  death  .     .  ...     iii.  i. 

They'll  give  him  death  by  inches  .  .'     '       Z'.'^' 

To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal ;  But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death  Tit.  And.  iii.  i. 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant  ...  ...  Romeo  and  JtUiet,  ii.  3. 

Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare,  It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine     ....       ii.  6. 

Well,  death  's  the  end  of  all •     •  ■     •         ■  ...      iii-  3- 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night jv.  3. 

Death  hes  on  her  Hke  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field  .  .    .      iv.  5. 

Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me  wail,  Ties  up  my  tongue  .  .     .      iv.  5. 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in,  And  cruel  death  hath  catched  it  from  my  sight  !      .     .      iv.  5. 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death  Have  they  been  merry!  ...  .  ...  v.  3. 

Death,  that  hath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breath,  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty    .     .  v.  3. 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there ■  •  •  v.  3. 

Seal  with  a  righteous  kiss  A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death v.  3- 

This  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell,  That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre v.  3. 

Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other,  And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  Jiditis  C^sar,  1.  2. 
Let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love  The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death  1.  ^. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths;  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once  11.  ^■ 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  Will  come  when  it  will  come n.  z- 

He  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life  Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death ni.  t. 
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Death.  —Joy  for  his  fortune  ;  honour  for  his  valour  ;  and  death  for  his  ambition  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  ^. 

When  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death    .     .  i'i-  2. 

You  shall  not  come  to  them. — Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me iv.  3. 

He  died  As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death   .  .  ,  ...      Macbeth,  i.  4. 

When  in  swinish  sleep  Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death i-  7- 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them,  Whether  theyiive  or  die \\.  z. 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath,  Balm  of  hurt  minds •     •       \\-  2. 

Strange  screams  of  death,  And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible  ii-  3- 

Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit,  And  look  on  death  itself  !    .  .  ...       ii-  3- 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head  ;  The  least  a  death  to  nature   .     .  .  .  •      iii-  4- 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane,  Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane v.  3. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  The  way  to  dusty  death    .  .  v.  5. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs,  I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death        v.  S. 

Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death  The  memory  be  green     .     .  .     ■      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Tell  Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death,  Have  burst  their  cerements i.  4- 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live  .       ii.  2. 

Ay,  there  *s  the  rub  ;  For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come .     .      iii.  »- 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  The  undiscovered  country   ...  .  iii.  i. 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare,  Even  for  an  egg-shell      ,  iv.  4. 

To  my  shame,  I  see  The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men  .  iv.  4. 

Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places  Gives  me  superfluous  death iv.  5. 

And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe      .  .     .  iv.  7. 

He  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life v.  i. 

This  fell  sergeant,  death,  Is  strict  in  his  arrest.  ...  \.  :£. 

0  proud  death,  What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell  ?  .     .  .  v.  ^. 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause v.  2. 

Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit.  To  end  itself  by  death?         .  ....  Kin^Lear,\w.6. 

That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die  Rather  than  die  at  once .  -  v.  3. 

Then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is  our  physician .     .   Othello,  i.  3. 

'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death ...  .     .  .     .  .  iii.  3. 

1  will  withdraw.  To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death  For  the  fair  devil      ....      iii.  3. 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death,  I  hear  him  as  he  flattered         .     A7it.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 

I  do  think  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some  loving  act  upon  her i.  2. 

Like  the  tokened  pestilence,  Where  deatli  is  sure ...    iii.  10, 

The  next  time  I  do  fight,  I  Ml  make  death  love  me iii.  13. 

Where  rather  I  '11  expect  victorious  life  Than  death  and  honour .     .     .      iv.  2. 

The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him  ....  ,  iv.  9. 

Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once.  And  that  she  has  discharged iv.  14. 

I  will  be  A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  mto  't  As  to  a  lover's  bed   ...  .     .     .     .    iv.  14. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying;  only  I  here  importune  death  awhile .    iv.  15. 

Then  is  it  sin  To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death,  Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  .     .     .  .    iv.  15. 

Let  's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion.  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us   ,     .  .     .         iv.  15. 

Where  art  thou,  death?    Come  hither,  come  I   come,  come,  and  take  a  queen v.  2. 

The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch,  Which  hurts,  and  is  desired v.  2. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death  More  sharp  than  this  is  .     .     .  .....  Cymbeline,  i.  i. 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  Will  seize  the  doctor  too  ....       v.  5. 

There  's  other  work  in  hand  :   I  see  a  thing  Bitter  to  me  as  death    .     .  v.  5. 

Think  death  no  hazard  in  this  enterprise      .  ,  ...      Pericles   i.  i. 

And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist  For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist    .     .    ,   i.  u 

Death  remembered  should  be  like  a  mirror.  Who  tells  us  life  's  but  breath i.  ,. 

Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death,  I  wait  the  sharpest  blow 1.  i. 

The  shipman's  toil,  With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death         1.  3. 

The  seaman's  whistle  Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death iji.  i. 

Tie  my  treasure  up  m  silken  bags.  To  please  the  fool  and  death Jii.  ^. 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours,  And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again   ....  iii.  2. 

Death-counterfeiting  sleep  With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Death's-head.— 1  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth  Mer.qf  Venice ^  i.  2. 
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Death's-head.  —  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  Death's-head  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 
Debate.  — 1  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure     .  .  .  ...    Cotji.  of  Errors,  iv.  i, 

My  state  Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate .  King  Lear,  - 

Debatement.— After  much  debatement,  M  y  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour  Meas./or  Meas. 
Debating.  —  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store Mer.  0/  Venice,!,  z- 

Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro       .     .     .  .  2  Henry  VI.  i 

Debile.  —  In  a  most  weak  and  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence    .    All's  Well,  ii.  3, 
Debility.— Did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo  The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ^j  V.L.  It,n. 
Debonair.  —As  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed,  As  bending  angels         .          ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 
Debt.  —  He  that  dies  pays  all  debts  :   I  defy  thee    ,     .     .  .  Tempest,  iii. 

As  if  Time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost  thou  reason  I Com.  0/ Errors,  iv. 

Knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it ...  iv. 

Consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt  .  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

My  chief  care  Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts '.    Mer.  0/ Venice,  \. 

All  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  roy  death      ,  .  .     .      iii. 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt .     .      Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  v. 

And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity,  Go  hence  in  debt  ....  .     iVinter's  Tale,  i.  ^. 

Who  studies  day  and  night  To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you  ,  .  j  Henry  IV.  i,  3 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity  Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?      ,  .  Troi.  a?id  Cress,  ii.  2 

Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  :  but  she  '11  bereave  you  o'  the  deeds  too  .......      iii.  2 

Demands  of  date-broke  bonds,  And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts     .     Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2 

The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half  To  pay  your  present  debts .  ii.  ^ 

If  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health,  Methinks  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts     .  .  iii.  4. 

These  debts  may  well  be  called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em .     iii.  4. 

In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  importunate  business iii.  6. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt .     ,  Macbeth,  v. 

Most  necessary  't  is  that  we  forget  To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt .     .     .    Hamlet,  iii, 

Praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts.  And  not  as  given    ,     ,  ....  .    Pericles,  iv.  Gower. 

Decay.  —  Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  Doth  grossly  close  it  in    ,     .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice, 

Till  then  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's  decay 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  4, 

What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come  Shall  be  applied  Kiytg  Lear,  v.  3, 

Decayed.  —  My  decayed  fair  A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair      .     .     .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 

That  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance      .     .  ...  .     .      iv. 

Deceased.  —  Mourning  for  the  death  Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary         Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

Deceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  m  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven    ...  .     .  Mer.  of  Vetuce,  ii. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives.  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased       2  He?iry  IV.  iii, 
Deceit.  —This  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft,  Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title    Merry  IVives,  v. 

The  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof Meas.  for  Meas.  \u. 

Feeble,  shallow,  weak,  The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit  ....     Coin,  of  Errors,  iii. 
'  That  time  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful  May  prove  coherent All's  Well,  iii. 

Though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive,  Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn 

What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ? .     ,    . 

Who  canuot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit? 

That  is  good  deceit  Which  mates  him  first  that  first  intends  deceit  .... 

Ob,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  I • 

The  untaintefl  virtue  of  your  years  Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit 

If  that  be  called  deceit,  I  will  be  honest,  And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so  Titus  A  ndron 

O,  that  deceit  should  dwell  In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  I Eomeo  and  Juliet, 

Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit >      Pericles,  1.  4, 

Deceive.— That  which  1  would  I  cannot,— With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive.Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  f  Kingjohn,  y.  4. 

O,  she  deceives  me  Past  thought! Othello,  \.  i 

Deceived.  —  I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes Much  Ado,\.  1 

I  am  much  deceived  but  I  remember  the  style Love's  L.  Lost,  ly.  1 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament ^^^^-  ^/  ^^nice,  111.  z 

Deceivers.  —  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,  Men  were  deceivers  ever  .     .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3 


King  John,  \ 
,    .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 
2  Heiiry  VI.  iii. 


Richard  III.  ii. 
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December.  —  Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed    .     .     As  Ym  Like  It,  iv. 

Exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December  .     .      Muc/i  A  do,  i. 

He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December  .         •     • 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat 

When  we  shall  hear  The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December 
Decerns.  —1  would  have  some  confidence  with  you  that  decerns  you  nearly  . 
Decision.  —  Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth    ... 

Ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision  .     . 

The  time  approaches  That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
Deck.  —  Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine!     . 

To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds 


IVinier's  Tale,  i. 
.     Richard  J I .  i. 
Cyinbelhie,  iii. 
.    Much  Ado,  iii. 
.    AWs  Well,  iii. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 
Macbeth^  v. 
T-wo  Geji.  of  Veroiia,  ii. 
Tant.  of  the  Shreiv,  i. 


Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten,  The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck  !  3  Henry  VI. 
Leaked  is  our  bark,  And,  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2, 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass     .     .  .  '^i<i'  ^-  Dream,  \. 

Decline. —  Far  more,  far  more  to  you  do  I  decline               .               ....     Cojn.  of  Errors,  m. 
O,  tell,  tell.  —  I  '11  decline  the  whole  question Troi.  and  Cress.  11.  3. 

Declined.  —  He  straight  declined,  drooped,  took  it  deeply Pointer's  Tale,  u.  3, 

I  am  declined  Into  the  vale  of  years  Ot/iello,  111.  3 

Decorum.  —The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  Goes  all  decorum  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  1.  3, 

Decree.  —  So  our  decrees,  Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead  .  *  '.  ^'  ^' 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree  Mer.  ofVenice,\ 
On  our  quick'st  decrees  The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time  Steals   .  .  AWs  Well,  v.  3, 

A  man  busied  about  decrees  :  Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile    .     .       Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

Decreed.  —  It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed     ....  Com.  of  Errors^  1, 

Therefore  I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage   .    .  Much  Ado,  \.  ■},. 

Ourselves  we  do  not  owe  ;  What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  \.  5, 

Dedicate.  ~  Fasting  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate  To  nothing  temporal  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 
Seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love  Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour  Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night    .      Henry  V.  iv.  Prol, 

This  night  he  dedicates  To  fair  content  and  you .    .  Heiiry  VIII.  \.  4. 

So  many  As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves,  Finding  it  so  inclined      .  .     .  Macbeth,  iv.  3 

I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure  .  .  .  ■  Cynzbelute,  i.  6. 

To  the  face  of  peril  Myself  I'll  dedicate .       v.  r 

Dedicated.  —  All  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind     .  ...       Tempest,  i.  2 

And  his  poor  self,  A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air        ...  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2 

Dedication.  — Love,  without  retention  or  restraint,  All  his  in  dedication       .     .  Twelfth  Nighty  v.  1 

Deed.  —  For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it       .     .     .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  z 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass,  And  not  the  punishment  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far  That  it  becomes  a  virtue  ....  .     .      iii.  i 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant  And  dull  to  all  proceedings      .  .     .      iv.  4 

1  partly  tliink  A  due  sincerity  governed  his  deeds,  Till  he  did  look  on  me     ...  ...       v.  i 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word    ...  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  z 

That  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  The  deeds  of  mercy    ....      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  !    So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  v.  i 

Little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality    .     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 
Is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  ?  is  it  a  true  thing  ?  ....  ...  iii. 

To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds .     .  *       Tarn.  ofiJte  Shrew,  i. 

I  will  compound  this  strife:  'T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize  .  ....  .       ii. 

If  thou  proceed  As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  meed AlVs  Well,  ii. 

When  virtuous  things  proceed,  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed      ....  .     .       ii.  3. 

Which,  if  it  speed.  Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed .     ,  ...     iii.  7. 

For  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to  friend  Till  your  deeds  gain  them .     .       v.  3. 

One  good  deed  dying  tongueless  Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that    ,    .      Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 

To  do  this  deed,  promotion  follows      .     .  .     .        i. 

How  his  piety  Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  I      .  iii. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done  I         King  Joh7i,  iv. 
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2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Henry  V.  \\\.  2, 

.    I  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

.  3  Henry  VI.  ii,  z. 

.    Richard  III.  i.  2. 

i-  4. 

'-4- 

ii.  I. 

iv.  3. 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 


^^^°-  ""^^"^  '*^^^'  *^'^^  ^o*^  o""*  tongues  held  vile  to  name  .     .     .  Kin^  ^okn   Iv 

The  eanh  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed  .  ...  .     •     .     .  i^zng-  j-oHn,  iv 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home,  For  Christian  service '.     .    *     *.     *.         Richard  II  'I 
The  devil,  that  told  me  1  did  well,  Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell  v 

An   twere  not  as  good  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  on  thee,  I  am  avervviUain  i  Henry  IV  ii 

Is  now  alive  To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds 

I  beseech  your  grace  let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds 

His  few  bad  words  are  matched  with  as  few  good  deeds 

Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake 

I  '11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind 

God  grant  me  too  Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  !     '     .     .' 

The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable  .     . 

He  that  set  you  on  To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  the  deed   ...*.* 

We  have  done  deeds  of  charity;  Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  deed  is  done 

*T  15  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well :  And  yet  words  are  no  deeds      ,     . 

Many  days  shall  see  her,  And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it   .     . 

She  is  a  theme  ofhonour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds   Troi.  and  Cress  i 

Whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise 

Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  :  but  she  '11  bereave  you  o'  the  deeds  too  .' 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured  As  fast  as  they  are  made  . 

Matchless,  firm  of  word,  Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue     . 

I  '11  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words j^    , 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly Coriolanus   ii."  i* 

Rewards  His  deeds  with  doing  them,  and  is  content  To  spend  the  time  to  end  it  ...     .         '  li.  z. 

Let  deeds  express  What 's  like  to  be  their  words \  ;;;    j 

Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour  will  weep  ...  .     .  ...  .     ,  .     .       v   6 

Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine Tittis  Andron.'i  i 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee,  For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed iij.  ii. 

It  presses  to  my  memory,  Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii,  2. 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first  To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  2. 

You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,  Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair iii.  5. 

0  monument  And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestowed    ...  iv.  3. 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  ....      Julius  Casar,  \.  1. 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion  And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds     .     .         .     .      ii.  r. 

Let  no  man  abide  this  deed,  But  we  the  doers iii.  i. 

All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds iii,  1. 

This  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth iii.  j. 

Our  deeds  are  done!     Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed v.  3. 

Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed        v.  3. 

Slaying  is  the  word  ;  It  is  a  deed  in  fashion  .  v.  5. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye.  That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind    ....      Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  loo  cold  breath  gives  .         ....         ii.  i. 

The  attempt  and  not  the  deed  Confounds  us ii.  z. 

1  have  done  the  deed.     Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ?—  I  heard  the  owl  scream ii,  2. 

These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  After  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad ii.  2. 

A.  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  :  How  easy  is  it,  then  I    .     .     .     , ii.  :;. 

To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself        .          li.  2. 

'T  is  unnatural,  Even  like  the  deed  that  's  done ii.  4. 

There  shall  be  done  A  deed  of  dreadful  note iii.  2. 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck,  Till  thou  applaud  the  deed iii.  2. 

We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed     .          iii.  4. 

What  is  't  you  do  ?  —  A  deed  without  a  name  .          iv.  1. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook  Unless  the  deed  go  with  it iv.  1. 

No  boasting  like  a  fool ;  This  deed  I '11  do  before  this  purpose  cool iv.  i. 

Foul  whisperings  are  abroad  :  unnatural  deeds  Do  breed  unnatural  troubles v.  i. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise,  Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them  to  men's  eyes     ....      Hamlet,  i.  -a. 
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Deed.— Notmoreugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it  Than  ismy  deed  to  my  most  painted  word  Hamlet^  iii.  i. 
■  To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed  More  than  in  words  .  .  .  iv.  7. 

She  names  my  very  deed  of  love  ;  Only  she  conies  too  short King  Lear ^  i.  i. 

Your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve,  That  good  efifects  may  spring      ...  .     .     .  i.  i. 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed      ...  .  •      Otkello^  iii.  3. 

Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world?  — Why,  would  not  you?      .     .  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

I  have  no  great  devotion  to  do  the  deed  ....  .  ■     •  v.  1. 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds  .  .  ...  v.  2. 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven,  Than  thou  wast  worthy  her   ...  ...       v.  2. 

When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate,  Speak  of  me  as  1  am    .     .  .     .  ...       v.  .;. 

But  f  will  hope  Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy  ! Ant.  and  Cl€0.\.  \. 

Not  in  deed,  madam  ;  for  I  can  do  nothing  But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done i.  5. 

If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist  The  deeds  of  justest  men      ...  .     .  ii.  i. 

Strange  it  is,  That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament  Our  most  persisted  deeds  .  .     .  .       v.  i. 

It  is  great  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  .  .  .  .       v.  ^. 

What  poor  an  instrument  May  do  a  noble  deedl .  ...       v.  2. 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought  But  beggary  and  poor  looks  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious  world,  I  *ld  give  it  to  undo  the  deed     .     .     .  Pericles^  iv.  3. 

Deem.  —  Vou  shall  be  so  received  As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

To  esteem  A  senseless  help  when  help  past  sense  we  deem     ...  ....     AlPs  Well,  ii.  i. 

Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed  ?  and  that  those  veins  Did  verily  bear  blood?     Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me?      .     .  .     .  ...  .2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Be  thou  but  true  of  heart —  I  true!  how  now!  what  wicked  deem  is  this?  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 
Deep.  — Thou  dost,  and  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze  Of  the  salt  deep   .     .  Tevtpest,  i.  2. 

Make  tigers  tame  ;  and  huge  leviathans  Forsake  unsounded  deeps      .        T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep  Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm     .     Coin,  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

As  he  that  leaves  A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep  .  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  —  Why,  so  can  1,  or  so  can  any  man  .  i  Henry  1 V.  iii.  1. 

Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken  How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God?  2  He^iry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep ....      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Reflecting  gems,  Whicli  wooed  the  shmy  bottom  of  the  deep .     .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom?  ....  ...  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

'T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door         .  ...      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  i. 

Rise  and  stand;  Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ?  ,  ....  iii-  3. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity    .     .    Julius  Cessar,  iv.  3. 

Trumpet-tongued  against  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-ofr Macbeth,  \.  t. 

But,  in  their  stead,  Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath .       v.  3. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head  Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep  Ki7ig  Lear,  iv.  1. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself,  Like  monsters  of  the  deep  .                          .     .  .     .      iv.  2. 

Deep-contemplative.  —That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I '11  drown  my  book Tempest,  \.  \. 

O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for      ....  .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,' \v.  Z- 

This  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood  Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine         .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 


But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilled 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 


Titus  A  ndron.  iv. 
Macbeth,  iv.  3. 


Deeply.  —Thy  beauty  sounded,  Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs  .     .      Tarn.  oftJie  Shre^,  ii.  1. 

He  straight  dechned,  drooped,  took  it  deeply Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on,  And  wear  it  in  my  heart  .     .     .  .     .  .  z  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

The  king  and  commonweal  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains     .  .     .    2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Deep-mouthed.  —  Rattle  the  welkin's  ear  And  mock  the  deep-mouthed  thunder        King-  John,  v.  2. 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouthed  sea  .  .  .  .  ,  Henry  V  v.  Pro!. 
Deep-searched  —Like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun  That  will  not  be  deep-searched  Love's  L.  Lost,  i,  i 
Deer.  —  Art  thou  there,  my  deer?  my  male  deer? Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased .     _  *  v.  5! 

But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale,  And  feeds  from  home  .....'     '.Com.  of  Errors,  ii    i' 

Will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer?  ...  .  Love'sL.  Lost' iv.  2! 
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Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 
.  .  Macbeth,  ii. 
.  Ki7ig  Lear,  iv. 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 


"n^Tv^f  P'"^  ""^ '^°™"™*'"S  Upon  the  sobbing  deer      .     .  .  .        AsY^uLaeU{\, 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fa.  a  cieer  to-day,  Though  ..any  dearer  .  ^HeZrylV  v'  1 

Parked  and  bounded  ,n  a  pale,  A  httle  herd  o£  England's  timorous  deer .  .  .       x  HeZy  F/  i"    ' 
Why,  let  the  stncken  deer  go  weep,  The  hart  ungalled  play         .  HLnlet   iii 

dek'^hk  "Thar/  m'v"'"  ^T'.^t  ''^"  ''°™'^  '°°^ ""  --"  '-S  y-^  ■  ^'"^ ^'-;  ■  4: 

UEFACER.- That  foul  defacerof  God's  handiwork  Richl^d  1  II   \^    . 

Depeat.- Their  defeat  Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow ;  77j„{t,   ', 

Defeat  thy  favour  w,th  an  usurped  beard  :   I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse     .  oZ/lo  T  t 

Defeatures. -Then  is  he  the  ground  Of  my  defeatures     .     .        ".  Co,n   of  Errors' ^i  ', 

Uneful  hours  w.th  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  flce-^  '  v     ' 

Defect. -Saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect    ....  Mid  M  r,r,„^,  y 

That  is  the  veo- defect  of  the  matter,  sir. itf'fv'"' 

c  1    ■  ,-  »         ■  •  •••....  lYler.  of  yenice.  it    -a 

So  .nucl,  .s  tiiy  poverty  of  spint,  So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects   .  .     .      RuLrd  III   ,        ' 

1  he  laint  defects  of  age  Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth  . 
Bemg  unprepared,  Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect 
Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities 
You  praise  yourself  By  laying  defects  of  judgement  to  me  .     .  .  „„i 

Having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted.  That  she  did  make  defect  perfection ' 
Defence. -Muster  your  wits:  stand  in  your  own  defence  :  Or  hide  your  heads    Lovers  L    Lost  v   2 
And  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill  ....  ^  ,  y„„  r  ,,..  ,,  ':;{    ' 

She  IS  armed  for  him  and  keeps  her  guard  In  honestest  defence.     .  .  .     AlVs\VeUm\ 

Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence      .     .  AV„^  y^^„'  j^'  ^ 

He  will  the  rather  do  it  wlien  he  sees  Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence     .'     .  ..."    v   7' 

To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence .     Richard  1 1   \.  2 

In  cases  of  defence  't  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems  .    *.     .  He7iry  V  ii   4. 
Now  IS  u  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence,  To  give  the  enemy  way      .     .  .2  Henry  VI  v   2 

And  thou  dismembered  with  thine  own  defence Romeo  and  Juliet,  n\   z 

Tokill,  1  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust:  But,  in  defence,  by  mercy.'t  is  most  just   Tim.  0/ A  thejil  iii  5 

Why  then,  alas,  Do  1  put  up  that  womanly  defence? .  .     .   Macbeth,  \v   2 

And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report  For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence    .     .  .*     Hamlet,  iv.  j. 

How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her  own  defence?  .     .  '  v.  i. 

O,  let  the  heavens  Give  him  defence  against  the  elements Othello,  W.  ^. 

Defend.  —  O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin  !        .     Richard  J  J .  i.  i. 

Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms     ...  Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  I  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned    Hamlet,  i.  4. 

My  slate  Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate Ki}tg  Lear,  v.  i. 

Defendant.  — With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant  ....  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant ...  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth yullus  Ccesar,  v.  i. 

Defies.  —  She  defies  me,  Like  Turk  to  Christian As  Yoti  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Defiled. —I  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled Much  Ado,  '\\\.  -i. 

Define,  define,  well-educated  infant .  ...  .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

For,  to  define  true  madness,  What  is  't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ? Hamlet,  ii.  -;. 

Definement.  —  His  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you .     .  v.  2. 

Deformed.  —  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere,  Ill-faced,  worse  bodied    Cojn.  0/ Errors,  iv.  2. 

But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is? Muck  Ado,  iii.  3. 

1  know  that  Deformed;  a'  has  been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year iii,  3. 

None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind    ...  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world  .     .  .     .  Richard  III,  i.  1. 

Deformities.  —  What  care  I  What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ?     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Deformity.  —  To  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun,  And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity     Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity i.  2. 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  So  horrid  as  in  woman f^i^tg  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Defy;  —  What,  man  !  defy  the  devil :  consider  he  's  an  enemy  to  mankind     .        Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
1  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ;  Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain  .     ,     Richard  II.  \.  i. 

All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy,  Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch 1  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Degenerate.  — The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
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Degenerate.— Can  it  beThatsodegenerate  a  strain  as  this  Should  once  set  footing?  Tr.  &=  Cf.  n.  2. 
Degree.  — O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices  Were  not  derived  corruptly!  .     .  Afer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  g. 

He  that  breaks  them  In  the  least  degree  Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame  .   Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  4- 

For  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  the  degree  of  the  Worthy.    .     .  v.  2. 

Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the  lie? .         ...         .     .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

She  Ml  not  match  above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit    .  .     .    Tivelftk  Nigkt^  i.  3. 

For  he  's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he  '3  drowned ...  .  .     .  1.  5. 

I  pity  you.  — That  *s  a  degree  to  love ■      iii.  i. 

I  'II  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree iv.  2. 

I  'U  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree.  Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial  .  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree,  In  gross  rebellion ii.  3- 

I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree Henry  V.  v.  i. 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree  ;  Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  direst  degree  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Degree  being  vizarded,  The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask  .     .     .        Troi.  and  Cress,  i,  3. 

The  planets  and  this  centre  Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place i.  3' 

O,  when  degree  is  shaked,  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs,  Then  enterprise  is  sick  1    .     .  i.  3. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string,  And,  hark,  what  discord  follows!     .     .  ....  i.  3. 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  Follows  the  choking i.  3. 

This  neglection  of  degree  it  is  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose  It  hath  to  climb     .  i.  3. 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees  By  which  he  did  ascend   .     .  Jtilius  CtEsar,  ii.  i. 

Her  offence  Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree,  That  monsters  it      ...     ,  .     King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does? Othello,  ii.  1. 

What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ?  .     .  ii.  3. 

Deity.  —  I  Eeel  not  This  deity  in  my  bosom Tempest,  ii.  1. 

I  met  her  deity  Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ...  .  .  .      iv.  i. 

This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity,  A  green  goose  a  goddess    .     .  Lovers  L.  Losi/w.  3. 

Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature.  Of  here  and  every  where  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Delated.  — More  than  the  scope  Of  these  delated  articles  allow Hamlet,  i.  z. 

Delations.  — They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart  That  passion  cannot  rule  OtJiello,  iii.  3. 
Delav.  — One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay    Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure  :   In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay  :  Once  more,  adieu Richard  II,  v.  i. 

Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay 2  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

If  we  use  delay,  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay    ....         .     .      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 

Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay ...      Richard  III.  iv.  i. 

I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay .     .     Iv.  3. 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary:  Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing     ,  .     .      iv.  3. 

Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  :  Let's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay v.  3. 

He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  delays Titus  A  ndron.  iv.  3. 

In  delay  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  i.  4. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay,  The  insolence  of  office Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Abatements  and  delays  as  many  As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands, 'are  accidents iv.  7. 

Ay,  that 's  the  way  :  Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay Othello,  ii.  3. 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  i. 

Delectable.  —Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Delicate.  —  tn  their  rooms  Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires MuchAdo,\.i. 

The  climate 's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet,  Fertile  the  isle Winter's  Tale,  Vu.  i. 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates,  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup  ....  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed.  The  air  is  delicate Macbeth,  i.  6, 

When  the  mind's  free,  The  body 's  delicate King  Lear  iii.  4. 

Ocurseof  marriage,  That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours,  And  not  their  appetites  Oihello,\\\.  3. 

I  do  but  say  what  she  is;  so  delicate  with  her  needle:  an  admirable  musician iv.  i. 

Deliciou'^ness.  —  The  sweetest  honey  Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii,  6. 
Delight.  —Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not Tempest^  iii.  2. 
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Delight.  -Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike  What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for  Co7n.  of  Err 

1  he  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights ,  Love's  L    Lost 

Stops  that  hinder  study  quite,  And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight  *...'.  ' 

All  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most  vain,  Which  with  pain  purchased  doth'inherit  pain    ! 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight     ......  '       , 

Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight '     Mid'  1/    r)rea    '   ' 

And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness  With  some  delight  or  other         '.  '    .  Mer.  of  Venicl  ii*  8 

She  taketh  most  delight  In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry Tarn,  of  the  Shrew  i 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight.  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps     Richard  II  iii 

She  is  not  so  divme,  So  full-replete  with  choice  of  all  delights  i  Henry  VI  v 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time,  Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun     "     '  Richard  III  { 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities,  Not  for  delights He7try  VIII  v 

You  speak  Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  .  .  .     .  Xroi  and  Cress  ii   2 

Even  such  delight  Among  fresh  female  buds Romeo  and  Jnliet  \   2 

I  am  the  drudge  and  toil  in  your  delight  ■■ 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,  And  in  their  triumph  die.         .         .         *    .     *  {\  5 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain  ....  '         *    .     *    Macbeth,  \l  3! 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites,  And  show  the  best  of  our  deliphts  .  ...  iv    i 

Would  not  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight  No  less  in  truth  than  life   .*.'.'.      iv.  3^ 

In  equal  scale  weighing  dehght  and  dole       ....  *  *  ffamlet  i.  2. 

Man  delights  not  me  :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so  .  'ii!  ^. 

Give  him  a  further  edge,  And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights  Hi.  i, 

Her  eye  must  be  fed  ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  have  to  look  on  the  devil?  .  .  Othello  ii.  1 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime,  And  go  to  't  with  delight  .  .  Ayit.  and  Cleo'iw.  4! 
His  delights  Were  dolphin-like  ;  they  showed  his  back  above  The  element y-? 

Deliver.  —  I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love  .     .     .        Othello  i, 
Or  leagued  in  office,  Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth,  Thou  art  no  soldier  ,     .  .       ii, 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii. 
Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers  To  my  demands .  Cymbeline   i.  6, 

Deliverance.  —  If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts  In  this  my  light  deliverance  All's  Well,  ii.  i 
You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance.  — And  by  other  warranted  testimony  ...  .       ii,  5 

Delve.  —  What's  his  name  and  birth  ?  — I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root         ....  Cymbelbie^  i.  i. 

Demand.  — Where  we  may  leisurely  Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his  part       Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
Thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  wouldst  truly  know  i  Hetiry  IV.  i.  2 

Wherein  It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just,  You  shall  enjoy  them  .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect,  A  visage  of  demand.  .  ...    Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  i, 

Clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds,  And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts  .     .     .     .     ii.  2, 

Niggard  of  question  ;  but,  of  our  demands,  Most  free  in  his  reply  .     .  .     .    Hamlet,  Iii.  ,, 

Demand  me  nothing:  what  you  know,  you  know       ...  ...  .  Othello,  v.  2, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers  To  my  demands      .     .  ....  .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Demeanour.  —  Know  my  aspect,  And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks  .  Covi.  of  Errors.^  ii.  2 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow    ...  .     .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5, 

Demerits. — Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine Macbetk/jv.  ^, 

My  demerits  May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a  fortune     .     .  ....  .  Othello,  i.  2, 

Demesnes. —And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  He Romeo  and 'yiiliet,\\.  \ 

This  twenty  years  This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world  .     .     .     Cymbeline,  iii.  3 

Demi-devil.  — Demand  that  demi-devil  Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body?  Othello,  v.  2 

Demigod.  — Thus  can  the  demigod  Authority  Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  -z 
Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky,  And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye  Love' s  L.Losi^'w.  3. 
What  demigod  Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?     .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii 

Demi-natured.  — As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured  With  the  brave  beast     Hamlet,  \\ 

Demonstrating.—  Every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation  As  Vmi  Like  It,  ii 

Demonstration. —  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working,  my  tough  senior  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2, 

Denial.  —  He  's  fortified  against  any  denial .  .         .    Twelfth  Miffhi,  i.  5, 

Make  denials  Increase  your  services    ...  ...      Cymbeline.,  ii.  3. 

Denied.  — Shrunk  indeed  ;  And  he  that 's  once  denied  mil  hardly  speed  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2 

Denier.  —  My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier  I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while  Richard  III.  i.  z 
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Denmark.  —  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark Hamlet^  i.  4, 

At  least  I  'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark      ...         .         ^*  5- 

There  's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  But  he  's  an  arrant  knave i-  5- 

Denoted.  —  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion Othello^  iii.  3. 

Denunciation.  —  We  do  the  denunciation  lack  Of  outward  order Meas.for  Meas.  1.  2. 

Deny.  _  [  would  not  deny  you;  but,  by  this  good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  Much  Ado^  v.  4. 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  "dare  not Macbeth,  y.  3. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul,  What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny Othello^  iii.  3. 

Depart,  —  When  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness  takes  his  leave     Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart!   .     .  .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  u 

Departure.— I  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2. 

I  o'erween  to  think  so,  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Evils  that  take  leave,  On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil King  John,  iii.  4. 

Dependency.— Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,  As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness  Meas./or  Mecis.y.  i. 

Let  me  report  to  him  Your  sweet  dependency Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  z. 

On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency  But  brats  and  beggary Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Dependents.  —The  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

Depraved.  —  Who  lives  that 's  not  depraved  or  depraves Timofi  0/ Athens,  i.  2. 

Depth.  —To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

In  a  sea  of  glory,  But  far  beyond  my  depth He7try  VIIL  iii.  2. 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory.  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour     .     .  .  iii.  2. 

Deputy.  —  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dominator     ....    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose  The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord  ....  Richard  H.  iii.  2. 
Deracinate.  —The  coulter  rusts  That  should  deracinate  such  savagery Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Rend  and  deracinate  The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states  .  ....  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Derision.  —  Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  lears Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Have  you  with  these  contrived  To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision? .     .      iii.  2. 

All  this  derision  Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision iii.  2. 

I  have  derision  medicinable,  To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride  Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Derive. —From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive Love's  L.  Lost,  \v.  z- 

She  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness  All's  lVell,\.  i. 

Honours  thrive,  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive ii.  3. 

Things  which  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of v.  3. 

Till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of  his  intent King-  Lear,  i.  2. 

Derived.  — Thou  art  a  gentleman  and  well  derived Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

As  well  derived  as  he,  As  well  possessed  ;  my  love  is  more  than  his  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 
Desartless.  —  Who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  constable?  ....  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 
Descant.—  Vou  are  too  flat,  And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

On  that  ground  I  '11  build  a  holy  descant      .  ....  .     .  .     .  Ricliard  III.  iii.  7. 

Descended.  — He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god     ....  .     .  .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Descent.  —  With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

A  mighty  man  of  such  descent,  Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem  Tarn,  of  the  Shre%v,  Indue.  2. 

From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents  .    AlVs  Well,  iii.  7. 

By  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent,  This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent      •     Richard  IL  i.  i. 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent 3  Henry  VL  i.  4. 

If  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird.  Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun ii.  i. 

From  the  extremes!  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot  .  Ki?ig  Lear,  v.  3. 
Description.  —  I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it  .     .     Merry  Wives,  \.  1. 

Before  a  friend  of  this  description  Shall  lose  a  hair  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue.  Then  should  I  know  you  by  description  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Which  lames  report  to  follow  it  and  undoes  description  to  do  it  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

The  poet  makes  a  most  excellent  description  of  it  ...  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words  To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle iv.  i:. 

A  maid  That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame  Othello,  \\,  i. 

For  her  own  person,  It  beggared  all  description Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Descry.  —  What 's  past  and  what  's  to  come  she  can  descry i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

The  main  descry  Stands  on  the  hourly  thought    .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
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Desdemona.  —  This  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline Othello,  i.  3, 

ODesdemona!  Desdemona  I  dead  !  Oh  ! -Oh  !  Oh! .  v.  2 

Desert.  — In  this  desert  inaccessible,  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 
My  patience,  more  than  thy  desert,  Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence   Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  iii.  i, 

Thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert  ...  .  .     .  iii.  2 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now  Mer,  0/  Veiiice,  ii.  7 
Is 't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you  Can  lack  persuasion  ?       .  .     .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii,  4, 

Which  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm  To  more  approved  service  and  desert     .    Richard  IT-  ii.  3 

Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount 2  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 

My  desert  Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request    ....  Richard  III.  iii.  7, 

We  will  not  name  desert  before  his  birth  .  ,     .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

Let  desert  in  pure  election  shine,  And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice   Titus  A  ndro7i.  i.  i 

I  will  use  them  according  to  their  desert  .  .  ....  Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whipping  ?  ....  ii,  2, 

You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert  Than  she  to  scant  her  duty.     ,     .  King  Lear.,  ii.  4 

Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,  Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  ....   Othello,  \.  3 

Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver  Till  his  deserts  are  past      .     .     .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

Deserve.  — I  know  he  doth  deserve  As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man.  .  .  .  Mtich  Ado,  iii.  » 
Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves   ....  ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation  Thou  dost  deserve  enough .       ii.  7, 

Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head?     Is  that  my  prize?  ....  ...  .       i 

They  well  deserve  to  have,  That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get    .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  3 

I,  in  my  condition,  Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3 

If  God  sort  it  so,  'T  is  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect Richard  III.  ii.  3 

Who  deserves  greatness  Deserves  your  hate      .  .  Coriolamcs,  i.  i, 

The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty Hamlet^  ii.  ^. 

Deserved.  —  Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you,  That  you  extol  me  thus?    .       Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i 

I  have  deserved  All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest IVinter^s  Tale,  iii.  2 

You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly      .     .     Coriolamis,  ii.  3 
What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune?     .  ...     Ha7nlet,\\.i 

Your  reproof  Were  well  deserved  of  rashness    ....  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  2 

You  have  well  deserved  ten  times  as  much  As  I  have  said  you  did ii.  6 

Deserver.  —  Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver  Till  his  deserts  are  past    ....  i.  2 

Deserving.  —  To  be  afeard  of  my  deserving  Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7, 

How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings  ! ■  ■  •       ij-  9 

And  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them    AlVs  ^^ell,\.  3 
All  her  deserving  Is  a  reserved  honesty;  and  that  I  have  not  heard  examined  ...  .      in.  5 

Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some  Envy  your  great  deservings    .■      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  3 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle,  Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise     .     .  ■  .   .^-  ^ 

It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your  deserving 2  Henry  II  .  iv.  3, 

This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me  That  which  my  father  loses     .     .   King  Lear,  m.  3. 
All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes  The  cup  of  their  deservings  .  v.  3 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness     .          .          .     .  Othello,^.  3 
Oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving "3 

Design.— His  givings-out  were  of  an  infinite  distance  From  his  true-meant  design  Meas.  for  Meas.  1.  4. 
Among  other  important  and  most  serious  designs,  and  of  great  import  indeed,  too  Love's  L.  Lost  v.  i, 
Only  doth  backward  pull  Our  slow  designs  where  we  ourselves  are  dull  .  .  All  s  Well,\.  r, 
O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  honour  of  his  design  .     .  ''1/77  '" 

His  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope         .     .  ■  p  w     J///"'-'  ''' 

I  hope  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  designs ■     •      Richard  III.  m.  a 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times,  And  be  not  peevish-fond  m  great  designs   .     .  .     .      iv.  4 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes  In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below      Trot,  and  Cress.  1    - 
O,  when  degree  is  shaked,  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs.  Then  enterprise  is  sick !  .     .1 
Why,  there  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design  ...  ....       11, 

Unless,  by  using  means.  I  lame  the  foot  Of  our  design  .  Conolanusx^, 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design  Moves  like  a  ghost      .     .     .  Mac^et/i,  u. 

Thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor  In  the  top  of  all  design Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 
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Desire.  —  Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire,  Kindled  with  unchaste  desire Merry  JVives,  v.  5. 

Wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee,  That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ?  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^\.  i. 

You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires  By  wailful  sonnets ...      in.  z. 

In  their  rooms  Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires  Mtick  Ado,  \.  t. 

God  send  every  one  their  heart's  desire! '"-  4- 

And,  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain     .     .  •       v.  i. 

That  war  against  your  own  affections  And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires    Love's  L.  Lost,  i-  i. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth         .     .     .  i.  i. 

Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace! *|-  *■ 

She  lingers  my  desires,  Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager Mid.  N..  Dreatn,\.  ■. 

I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  Master  Cobweb         ii|-  ^^ 

I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go  ;  My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires     ....     iii.  ^. 

Who  chcoseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  7. 

Thy  desires  Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous ...  iv.  i. 

I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me :  1  do  desire  you  to  sing        ...  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers .  ■  •  ]"•  2- 

Have  I  not  cause  to  weep?  — As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire     .     .  .  •     ■      iii.  4- 

Can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing? .     .  .      iv.  i. 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey     .  .  .     .      iv.  1. 

It  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world      ....  v.  3. 

Stand  no  more  off,  But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires    .  .  .  .    AlVs  Well,\y.  2.. 

My  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds,  E'er  since  pursue  me.     .     .  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  i. 

My  desire,  More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth iii.  3- 

I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness  .  .     .       v.  i. 

Since  my  desires  Run  not  before  mine  honour  .     .  ....  ....  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  lived  To  die  when  I  desire iv,  4. 

And  part  this  body  and  my  soul  With  contemplation  and  devout  desires  .  King  John.,  v.  4. 

Courageously  and  with  a  free  desire  Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin       ....     Richard  //.  i.  3. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance  ?     .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires     .  .  .  ....  .       Hejtry  V.  iv.  3. 

When  was  the  hour  I  ever  contradicted  your  desire  ?     .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

My  endeavours  Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires  ....  .  .     .      iii.  2. 

Fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly  guide  them  !    .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  r. 

The  desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit  .  .     .  .     .  .  ...      iii.  2. 

Old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie,  And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  Prol. 

Made  him  joint-servant  with  me;  gave  him  way  In  all  his  own  desires    .  .     .     Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires  ;  Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires      ...  .      Macbethj  i.  4. 

When  I  burned  in  desire  to  question  them  further,  they  made  themselves  air        .  .  i.  5. 

It  provokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance ii-  .^• 

Nought's  had,  all's  spent,  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content         ...         ....     iii.  2. 

It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire   .  .      Hamlet,  i.  z. 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire      .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

Every  man  has  business  and  desire.  Such  as  it  is  .     .  .  i.  5. 

But  most  miserable  Is  the  desire  that's  glorious   .  .     .  Cymbeli?ie,  \.  6. 

That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tub  Both  filled  and  running i.  6. 

Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die         .     .     Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Desolation.  — If  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen        Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  z. 

O,  you  have  lived  in  desolation  here,  Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame         .  *.         .     .      v.  ^. 

Every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  z. 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation  Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air King  John,  \\.  i. 

All  fell  feats  Enlinked  to  waste  and  desolation ...      Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

My  desolation  does  begin  to  make  A  better  life Ant.  and  Cleo. -v.  1. 

Despair.  —  My  ending  is  despair.  Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer Tempest,  Epil. 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair.  When  it  is  least  expected  .     .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

Moody  and  dull  melancholy.  Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair    .     .      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

Doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair.  And  shuddering  fear  .         .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  z. 

Oft  it  hits  Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits .     .    All's  Well,'\\.  ■. 
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Despair  —Our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues  .     .     AlVs  IVell,  iv.  3, 

Therefore  betake  thee  To  nothing  but  despair Winter'' s  Tale,  iii.  2, 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity  With  cozening  hope  Richard  II.  ii.  2 

Discomfort  guides  my  tongue,  And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair  .     .  .  iii.  2, 

Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair  ...  ...    2  Henry  [V.  i.  3 

God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair !  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1 
Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair      .  ...  .  •     •     •  3  Henry  VI.  ii,  3 

Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs  this  deep  despair?    .  .  .      iii.  3, 

I  '11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul,  And  to  myself  become  an  enemy   .       Richard  III.  i 
I  shall  despair.     There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ;  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  .  .     .       v.  3, 

Too  wise,  wisely  too  fair,  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  .     .        Rovieo  and  jfuliet,  i.  i 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye,  The  mere  despair  of  surgery     .  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair  Is  done  to  cure  it .  .  Kiiig  Lear,  iv.  6, 

Became  his  guide,  Led  him,  begged  for  him,  saved  him  from  despair  ...  ....       v.  3 

Take  the  hint  Which  my  despair  proclaims;  let  that  be  left  Which  leaves  itself  Ant.andCleo.  iii.  11 

Desperate.  —  Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state Twelfth  Xight,  v.  1, 

Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  Intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate  .  AW s  iVell,  ii.  . 

Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish  .     .     .  Romeo  and  JtiUei,  i.  ^ 

He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination .     ...  .     .  Hamlet,  \.  ^ 

And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings  As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven  .  .  ii.  i 

Diseases  desperate  grown.  By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved  .     ,  .  .     .      iv.  3 

I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes  if  they  check  me  here      ...  .     .  ...  Othello,  ij.  3 

Desperately.  — Insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal  .     .  .     Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2 

Desperation.  —  Felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  played  Some  tricks  of  desperation  Tempest,  i.  ^ 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation.  Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain         .      Hamlet,  i.  4 

Despise.  —  I  do  despise  a  liar  as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false Merry  IVivcs,  i.  i 

.    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

.   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2 

Romeo  and  ynliet,  iv.  5 

Hamlet,  iii.  i, 


This  you  should  pity  rather  than  despise. 

If  he  would  despise  me,  I  would  forgive  him     . 

Despised,  distressed,  hated,  martyred,  killed!     .     .  ... 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay,  The  insolence  of  office 
Most  rich,  being  poor;  Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised  .     ICijig  Lear,  i.  ., 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  .     .  .  .     .  •  "i-  2, 

She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I  '11  be  merry  in  my  revenge  Cymbeline,  iii.  5, 

Despiser.  —  A  rude  despiser  of  good  manners    .  As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  7. 

Despite.  —  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all  controversy ■  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2 

Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty Much  Ado^\.  i. 

In  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach  ...  .     .  .     .  •  n.  1 

Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  endeavour  any  thing      .  .  ....  .     .     .       ii.  z 

Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice.  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood    .     .      v.  i 

In  despite  of  my  invention As  Ymi  Like  It,\\.  t^. 

Let  all  the  world  say  no,  I  '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world  .     .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 
Yet  this  imperceiverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite   .  .  Cymbelme,  iv. 

Despiteful.  —  It  is  my  study  To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you  .  As  You  Like  It,  v. 

Destinies-  —According  to  Fates  and  Destinies  and  such  odd  sayings   .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2, 

Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  cut  Richard  II.  \.  2. 

A  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided          .          .     .  3  Henry  VI.  n.  2, 
Till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life     .     .     .  Pericles,  \.  2, 

Destiny.  —  Make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  .      Tempest,  \.  i, 

Destiny,  That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world  And  what  is  in 't         m.  3 

You  orphan  heirs  of  fixed  destiny.  Attend  your  office  and  your  quality    ^  .     Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  crossed.  It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i 
The  lottery  of  my  destiny  Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  ii.  1 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy,  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny      ....  \\.  9 

Besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with  him As  You  Like  It,  \v.  i 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny,  Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind  ...  .     ,     .      AlVs  Well,  i.  3 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ?  Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ?  King  John,  iv.  2 
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Destiny.— I'll  ne'er  bear  abase  mind:  an  *t  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an  *t  be  not,  so    2  Henry  IV.  \\u  2. 

All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny.  —True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny  Richard  III.  U.  4. 

''T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death Ofneiia,  ni.  •$. 

Let  determined  things  to  destiny  Hold  unbewailed  their  way A  ni.  and  C/eo.  Hi.  6. 

Destitute.  —We  are  not  destitute  for  want,  But  weary  for  the  staleness Pericles^  v,  1. 

Destroy.  —  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy? Richard II.  y.  i. 

*T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy  Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels Richard  II.  v.  3. 

Led  his  powers  to  death,  And  winking  leaped  into  destruction     „ 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face.     .     .  i  Heitry  VI  iv.  2. 

Her  fume  needs  no  spurs,  She  '11  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction      ....    2  Henry  VI  i.  3. 

Get  thee  hence !     Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels Richard  III.  iv.  i. 

*T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy  Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy  .  Macbeth^  jii.  z. 
Determinate. —My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy Twelfth  Night /\\.  x. 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Determination.  —  Would  to  God  You  were  of  our  determination  !  .     ,     .       i  He?iry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Which  for  to  prevent,  I  have  in  quick  determination  Thus  set  it  down  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Determine.  — You  think  what  now  you  speak;  But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break  .  .  iii.  2. 
Determined. —  It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet  .  .  .     .  Richard  III.  '\.  i. 

Detraction.  — Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

You  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you      .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Detraction  will  not  suffer  it.     Therefore  I  '11  none  of  it '.....   i  Hejtry  IV.  v.  i. 

Deucalion.  —  In  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predecessors  since  Deucalion  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 
Deuce-ace. — I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to  Love'sL.  Lost,  i.  2. 
Device.  — There  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain      .     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

We  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices  known Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  2. 

I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well iii.  i. 

I  'U  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device  When  I  am  in  my  coach  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  4. 

Full  of  noble  device,  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved .  As  You  Like  It^  i.  i. 

Excellent !   I  smell  a  device.  —  I  have '  t  in  my  nose  too .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

I  blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices .     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii,  4. 

Why  who  's  so  gross.  That  seeth  not  this  palpable  device  ?  .     .  .     .      Richard  III.  iii.  6. 

Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this?     No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains?       .     Henry  VIII.  iii,  2. 

You  do  but  plot  your  deaths  By  this  device  .  .  .  .  Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

Let  us,  that  have  our  tongues,  Plot  some  device  of  further  misery         iii.  i. 

And  will  o'erreach  them  in  their  own  devices     .     .  v.  2. 

And  entertained  me  with  mine  own  device         .....  .     Timon  of  Athens.,  i.  2. 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run  That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  .     .     .         Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.     .     .  .     .  ...  ,     .  ,  .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

Every  day  thou  daffest  me  with  some  device     .  .     .  .     .     ,     iv.  2. 

Devil.  —  Hell  is  empty,  And  all  the  devils  are  here     .  ...      Tempest^  i.  2. 

A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers ...      iii,  2. 

A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature  Nurture  can  never  stick  .  iv.  i. 

What  spirit,  what  devil,  suggests  this  imagination  ?    .  .  .  ...   Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

Lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.     .  ...      iii.  5. 

If  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery   .  .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses .  .  .      iv.  5. 

The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other  ! iv.  5. 

Her  husband  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him .     .  v.  i. 

Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn ;  'T  is  not  the  devil's  crest  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil ;  Hear  me  yourself v.  i. 

Let  the  devil  Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne !  .     .     .  .       v.  i. 

A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him  .     .  .  ....  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam  ;  and  here  she  comes  ...  iv.  3. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil     ....  iv.  3, 

Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's  nail,  A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood  ...  iv.  3. 

Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  ligbt Love's  L.  Lost, '\v.  %. 
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right  thee  then  so  much  as  s 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil 


Devil.  —  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she    ...     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv,  3. 


An  angel  is  not  evil ;  I  should  have  feared  her  had  she  been  a  devil 


One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  heU  can  hold,  That  is,  the  madman      .'    ,'    .'     ' Mid.  n' Dream,  v.  i. 
If  the  devil  be  witliin  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it    .   Mer.  of  l^'ejiice,  \.  z! 
If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil     .  ...  .  .     .  i.  2. 

To  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil  into       .     .     .     !     .  i  -i. 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose i  -x 

My  master,  who,  God  bless  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of  devil      ...  ........  \\    2 

Who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself .     .     .       ii   2 

Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnal ■     .     .         .    . 

And  thou,  a  merry  devil,  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tedlousness  .     .  ......  ii!  3.' 

Let  me  say  'amen  '  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer iii'  i. 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong,  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will  .     ,     .     .'    .*  iv.  i 

Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it !    I  '11  stay  no  longer  question     ...  '     .     .  jv!  i! 

From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! Tatn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i  ^. 

I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives      ...      All's  IVell,  i.  3. 

Though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  followed ,     .     'ii.  i. 

The  black  prince,  sir  ;  alias,  the  prince  of  darkness  ;  alias,  the  devil         ....  iv.  5. 

Dost  thou  put  upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ? v.  2. 

Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not  .     .  Twelfth  Night  i,  5. 

You  are  too  proud  ;   But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair '  i.  5. 

To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit!      ....  ii.  5. 

If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him  .     .      iii.  4. 

What,  man  !   defy  the  devil  :  consider,  he  's  an  enemy  to  mankind      .  ...      iii.  4. 

La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes  it  at  heart !   .     ,     .  .  .  .     .  iij.  4. 

He  is  a  devil  in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three  .....         .     iii.  4, 

But  the  beauteous  evil  Are  empty  trunks  o'erflourished  by  the  devil   .     .  .    .  iii.  4. 

I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy  .  .     .      iv.  2. 

We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he  's  the  very  devil  incardinate  ....  .  v.  i. 

Though  a  devil  Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done  't  Wiyiter's  Tale,  iii.  £, 

As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil ...  .  Ki7ig  Johuy  i. 

Being  as  like  As  rain  to  vrater,  or  devil  to  his  dam     ....  .  ,  Ii, 

What  the  devil  art  thou  ?  —  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you  .         .  .      ii 

That  sly  devil.  That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith  .  .     .  ii 

The  devil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride  .         ,  .iii 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky  And  pours  down  mischief  .iii 

I  'U  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron.  That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell  .     .      iv.  3. 
The  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well,  Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell  .    Richard  11.  v.  5. 

What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day? ...  i  HeJiry  IV.  i.  2. 

Jack  !  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul? .  .     .  i.  2. 

The  devil  shall  have  his  bargain  ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs   .  .     .     .  i.  2. 

He  will  give  the  devil  his  due      .....  ...  .  .  i.  2. 

Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy  word  with  the  devil     .         .  ...  .  i.  2. 

Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening  the  devil  .     .  i.  2, 

An  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them,  I  will  not  send  them i.  3. 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man ii.  4. 

Heigh,  heigh  !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick  :  what 's  the  matter? ii.  4. 

Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil iii.  i. 

I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil  By  telling  truth:  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  ,  iii.  i. 

O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  1  .  .     .      iii.  ». 

Had  as  lieve  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum .     .  .  .         .      iv.  2. 

They  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like  devils Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed,  And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself    .  .  iv.  i. 

Though  he  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  devil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself      .  .      iv.  7. 

A  thing  impossible  To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils     .          .     .               .1  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 
You  are  mortal,  And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil Richard  III.  i.  2. 
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Devil.  —  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  I Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Whilst  some  tormenting  dream  AfEnghts  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils .     .  i.  3- 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil  ...  ...  ■  |-  3- 

The  devil  speed  him!   no  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger     ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

The  devil  is  a  niggard,  Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins  A  new  hell  in  himself     .     .     .     •  }•  ^• 

I  '11  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils    ...  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

I  have  said  my  prayers  and  devil  Envy  say  Amen      .  .     .  .     •  ]y  3- 

Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins ;  they  never  see  truly  .     .     ,      m.  2. 

A  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil  That  tempts  most  cunningly  ....  •  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves,  When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers  .     .  .      iv.  4. 

If  there  be  devils,  would  1  were  a  devil,  To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire     .      Tzius  Andron.  v.  i. 

Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil?  .  ...  '     .7/  ''' 

What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me  thus? Rovieo  and  yuliet.i\\\.  z. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man  politic  .  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  3- 

That  would  have  brooked  The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome     .     .     .       Jnlins  C^ssar,  i.  2. 

Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil,  That  makest  my  blood  cold  and  my  hair  to  stare  ?  iv.  3. 

What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? Macbeth,  \.  3. 

'T  is  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil  ...  .  .       ii.  2. 

Knock,  knock!     Who 's  there,  in  the  other  devil's  name  ? .  ■      J'*  3- 

Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that  Which  might  appal  the  devil iii.  4- 

Not  in  the  legions  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned  In  evils      .  .     .     .     .      iv.  3. 

At  no  time  broke  my  faith,  would  not  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow iv.  3. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon  !    Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?    .     .       v.  3. 

The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title  More  hateful  to  mine  ear    .  .  .     .       v.  7. 

May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape     .     .  Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

With  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself  .  ...      iii.  ». 

Nay,  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables    ...  .     .         .     .     iii.  z. 

What  devil  was  't  That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind?  ....  .     .  .     .      iii.  4. 

Either  ....  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out  With  wondrous  potency     ...  .      iii.  4. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this    .  .     .      iii.  4. 

Vows,  to  the  blackest  devil  !    Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit  1  .     .         ...      iv.  5. 

You  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you .     .  Ot/iello,  i.  i. 

Wild-cats  in  your  kitchens,  Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended  .  .     .■  .       ii.  i. 

Thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil  I       .      ii.  3. 

Every  inordmate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil   ....  ...  .       ii.  3. 

It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the  devil  wrath      .  .  ii.  3. 

When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on,  They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows  .       ii.  3. 

I  will  withdraw,  To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death  For  the  fair  devil     ....      iii.  3. 

For  here  's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here,  That  commonly  rebels    .  iii.  4. 

Not  mean  harm !     It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil    .  ...  iv.  i. 

They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so,  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  iv.  1. 

Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you  .  iv.  i. 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves  Should  fear  to  seize  thee iv.  2. 

O,  the  more  angel  she,  And  you  the  blacker  devil !    ,     .     .     .  ...  .     .  .     .       v.  2. 

Now,  gods  and  devils  !   Authority  melts  from  me .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman  .     .  ....  v.  2. 

She  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her    .     .  Pericles^  iv.  6. 

Devise.  —  Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

I '11  devise  some  honest  slanders  To  stain  my  cousin  with Muck  Ado.i\\\.  1. 

I  '11  devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him  .  ...         .  v.  4. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio Love''s  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit         As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Withal  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good  2  He^try  IV.  v.  3. 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise  His  speedy  taking  off King  Lear ^ -v.  \. 

Devised.  —  A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy Richard  III.  y.  t,. 

Devising.  —  His  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Devotion.  —  With  pure  heart's  love,  Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts         .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
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Devotion.  —  More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which  Cold  lips  blow  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 
To  his  image,  which  niethought  did  promise  Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion  Twelfth  Night,\\\.  4. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude,  I  have  no  relish  of  them  .  .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

That  with  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself  Hamlet,  iii.  i, 

I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed   ....  ...  ...  .  Othello,  ^. 

Devoutly.  — She,  sweet  lady,  dotes,  Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dreajn,  \.  i 
'T  is  a  consummation  Devoutly  to  be  wished   .     .  ....  .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  1 

Dew.  — Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew  From  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes     Tempest,  i.  z 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows ...      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers,  I  can  no  further  crawl    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds  Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls     .     .  .      iv.  1 

Their  heads  are  hung  With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew      ...  .     .     ,     .      iv.  i 

She  looks  as  clear  As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew  .  .     .  Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew,  That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks  King  John,  v.  2 
Never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed  Have  I  enjoyed  the  golden  dew  of  sleep  .  .  .  Richevrd  JII.  iv.  i 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us  ;  His  dew  falls  every  where  .  Henry  VIII.  \.  3 

The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her!     .  .  ...  ...  .      iv,  2 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew  distilled  on  flowers .  .    Tittis  Andron.  ii.  3, 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew    .  Romeo  and  y-idiet,  i.  i, 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew iii.  g 

Fast  asleep?     It  is  no  matter  ;  Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber    ,     .     .     Julius  Cessar,  ii. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower  and  drown  the  weeds  . Macbeth,  i/. 

Look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill     .  Hamlet,  i 
O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew!       ......  1. 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent  .  ....  i.  3 

Petty  to  his  ends  As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf  To  his  grand  sea  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  12, 

Herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night  Are  strewings  filt'st  for  graves      ,     Cymbeline,  iv.  2 

Dew^berries. — Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries,  With  purple  grapes    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  j, 

Dewdrop.  —  I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here,  And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear  .  ii.  i 

Like  a  dewdrop  from  the  lion's  mane.  Be  shook  to  air Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

Dewlap.  —Against  her  lips  I  bob,  And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale     Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  i 

Dewlapped.  —  Crook-kneed,  and  dewlapped  like  Thessalian  bulls    ...         .  .     .      iv.  i 

Dexter.  —  My  mother's  blood  Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite  That  what  he  will  he  does  ....  .  .     .     .       ^^.  5, 

O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post  With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  !      .  .     .       Hamlet,  1.  2 

Diadem.  —  That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole,  And  put  it  in  his  pocket ni.  4. 

Dial. -And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke As  You  Like  It,  ^y 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  pointby  point,  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  i  Henry  VI.  n.  5, 

Dialect.— In  her  youth  There  is  a  prone  andspeechlessdialect,  Such  asmove  men  Meas./orMeas.i.2. 
To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  discommend  so  much Ki"g:  Lear,  \\.  2. 

Diamond.  -  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond Merry  IV  ives,  m.  i 

A  lady  walled  about  with  diamonds  ! •  •  ^^^  ^  f-  ■^/'f'  "f;  ^ 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal,  By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess      •     -     •    Macbeth,  11.  . 

Which  parted  thence,  As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped -^^"^  Leap  iv.  3 

To  me  he  seems  Hke  diamond  to  glass '.     '  -  V  i'eruies,  11.  3 

The  diamonds  ofa  most  praised  water  Do  appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich  ..     .     -  m.  2 

Diana.  -  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana       .     -         Mer  of  Vemce,x.  1 

He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  hps  of  Diana As  You  Like  It,  m.  a 

I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountam     .  .  't     jm  n'  hi^  ' 

Diana's  hp  Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious Iweljm  lyigni,  1.  4 

Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  mimons  of  the  moon    .     .     •  }  ^'^'''y  Y'- ''  ' 

Dibble.  -  I  '11  not  put  The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  .     .     .     -  JVznter  s  Tale,  iv.  4 

Dice.  -  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book      .         Merry  U  zves  111.  i 

,  P     &  iJ/Kr/t  Ado,  n.  1 

He  won  It  of  me  with  false  dice ■ ^     t     t     *   ,.   ■, 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice  In  honourable  terms          -     .  •     .  Love  s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly  ;  and  in  woman  out-para moured  the  Turk  .  .  Kmg  Lear,  in.  4 
He  hath  spoken  true:  the  very  dice  obey  him Ant.  and  Cleo.  n.  z 
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Dick.  —  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall  And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail    .  Lovers  L.  Lost,y.  2. 

Dickens.  —  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is Merry  IVives,  iii.  2. 

Diction,—  To  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirror Hatydet^y.  2. 

DiCTYNNA,  goodman  Dull;  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull Lovers  L,  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Dido.  —  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time  ....         .     .         'J  empesi,  11.  i. 

In  such  anight  Stood  Dido-with  a  willow  in  her  hand Mer.of  l^etiice,  w.  i. 

Dido  a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra  a  gipsy Romeo  and-J-ulieU  »■  4- 

Die.  — The  wills  above  be  done!  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death Tempest,  \.  1. 

He  that  dies  pays  all  debts .'      V.V  ^' 

■  Now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  Alerry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

I 've  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die Meas./or  Meas.m.  l. 

Barest  thou  die  ?    The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension "V'" 

If  I  must  die,  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride,  And  hug  it  in  mine  arms ji}*  ^• 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction     .     .     •  ....      in.  1. 

He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

She  says  she  will  die,  if  he  love  her  not,  and  she  will  die,  ere  she  make  her  love  known  MuchAdot'n.  3. 

They  say  too  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection      .     .     .     .    ■ ji-  3* 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  hve  till  I  were  married     .     .     .      ji.  3- 

It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks,  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickUng      ....      iii.  i- 

I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes v.  2. 

Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness   .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

If  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die     ...     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

Thou  shah  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner ||-  6. 

Will  you  sterner  be  Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? "i.  5- 

That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after v.  4. 

He  is  old,  I  young.  —  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  ?.     .     .    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with  laughing iii.  2. 

Unpitied  let  me  die.  And  well  deserved   .  AlVs  Well,  ii.  i. 

Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting,  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die   .     .    Tivel/tk  Nighty  i.  i. 

If  I  might  die  wjthin  this  hour,  I  have  lived  To  die  when  1  desire Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Let  them  die  that  age  and  sullens  have  .   Richard  II.  \\.  i. 

I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit  ....  .     , i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all :  all  shall  die 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

By  my  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die  but  once  :  we  owe  God  a  death .      iii.  2. 

Let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next iii.  2. 

I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle .  .     .       Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

'T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  upon  his  own  head  ...  iv.  i. 

If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow  To  do  our  country  loss iv.  3. 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company  That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us  ...      iv.  3. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die,  For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery       i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else  But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap    2  Henry  VI.  iii.  z. 

To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest ;   From  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than  death     .     .     .  iii.  ^. 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.     O  God,  forgive  him  !  .    .         ' .         .         .     iii.  3. 

Live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death  !  .  Richard  III.  \.  3, 

'T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord.  When  men  are  unprepared  and  look  not  for  it .     .      iii.  2. 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ;  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  .     .  ....  .  v.  3. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die v.  4. 

But  she  must  die.  She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her .     .  Henry  VIIL  v.  5. 

He  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by  himself  fears  it  not  from  another Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

Well,  we  were  born  to  die       ...  ...      Rotneo  and  Jtdiet,  iii.  4. 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  Of  their  friends'  gift?     .     Timon  of  Athens,  \.  2. 

There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day  thou  art  hanged        .     .  ....  .     .     .  ii.  2. 

When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen yulius  Casar,  ii.  z. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ;  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once  .    .  ii.  2. 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know:  't  is  but  the  time  And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon  .     iii.  i. 

Live  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die iii.  i. 
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Die.  —  The  times  have  been,  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  tnan  would  die  .     .  Macbeth,  111.  4, 
Blow,  wind!  come,  wrack  !    At  least  we '11  die  with  harness  on  our  back  ...         .         ■  v.  5. 

All  that  lives  must  die.  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity  .     .  Hatiilet,  1.  2 

To  die:  to  sleep;  No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end  The  heart-ache iii.  1 

To  die,  to  sleep ;  To  sleep  :  perchance  to  dream  :  ay,  there  's  the  rub      .     .  .     .  iii.  1 

If  it  were  now  to  die, 'T  were  now  to  be  most  happy  .     .  Othello,  \\.  l 

1  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment A7it.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

Let  the  old  ruffian  know  1  have  many  other  ways  to  d;e     ....  ...  .  iv.  i 

1  will  go  seek  Some  ditch  wherein  to  die ;  the  foul'st  best  fits  My  latter  part  of  life  .     .  .      iv.  6 

Those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover .         .         .       v.  2 

Let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  1  pray  you,  be  better  acquainted  .  .     .  .  Cytn6elcne,\.  4. 

What  thing  is  it  that  1  never  Did  see  man  die  !  .     .         .     .  .     .  ...  iv.  4, 

Died.  — Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms  have  eaten  them       .     .     As  You  Like  It,  Iv.  i 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  where  should  he  die?   Can  I  make  men  live?    ...       2  Henry  VI.  ill.  3 

He  died  As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death        Macbetk,\.  ^ 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  I  had  lived  a  blessed  time    ...  il.  3 

Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet,  Died  every  day  she  lived ...      iv.  3. 

Diet. — To  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i 

1  will  bespeak  our  diet.  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time     .    ". Twelfth  Night,  111.  3 

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness  And  purge  the  obstructions 2HenryIV.\y.  i 

He  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long.  And  overmuch  consumed  his  royal  person  .     .     .  Richard  111.  1.  i 

Your  diet  shall  be  in  all  places  alike Timan  of  Athens,  \\\.  b 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise  That  hath  a  stomach  in  't  .     .  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  i 

Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us      .     .         ...     iv.  3 

Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet     ...  ....         Othello,  ill.  3 

In  their  thick  breaths,  Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded Ant.  and  Cleo.  y.  2. 

Thou  art  all  the  comfort  The  gods  will  diet  me  with Cymbeline,  ill. 

Dieted.— Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted  to  his  hour.  That  approaches  apace  ^ // V  JVell,\v. 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies  .  .  Coriolanus,  1. 
1  '11  watch  him  Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request     .  .     .         ■  ^■ 

Difference.  —  As  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men's  liking  .  .  Merry  IVives,  il. 
Let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse    ...  .     .      Much  Ado,\. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,  The  seasons' diSerence As  You  Like  It,  i\. 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatness  Hath  not  been  used  to  fear  Wittter's  Talc,  iv.  4, 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate  The  swelling  difference  ...         .     Richard  II.  1,  • 

Or  proclaim  There 's  difference  in  no  persons  .     . Henry  VIII.  \. 

But  to  know  How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 

Vexed  I  am  Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference 

O,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference 

An  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society 

Come,  sir,  arise,  away !     I  '11  teach  you  differences 

O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man !     To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due    . 

When  we  debate  Our  trivial  difference  loud  •         ■  r-     ■  1 

Diffeeencv.  -  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly    ....         •     Coriolanus,  v. 

Differing -We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  So  differing  in  their  acts  Ant.  and  Cleo.  u.  2, 
Laying  by  That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes  .         .  •     Cy>nbeUne,m.  b 

DiFnculTiES.  -  All  difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are  known   .         .     .     .Meas.for  Meas.  iv  2 

DiFFiDEKCE.  -  Guided  by  thee  hitherto.  And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence  .      .  Henry  1,  1.  11..  3 

Digest. -It  can  never  be  They  will  digest  this  harsh  md.gnity  .     .  Love  sL   Lost,  v.  2 

Howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things  I  shall  digest  it  ...  ^^- ;/'"--'  -  j 

Linger  your  patience  on  :  and  we  '11  digest  The  abuse  of  distance  ...  ""T^  f.   l'  I, 

Let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards  We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form       R 'chard  III.  m.  . 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite      .     .     .     .       Julu^  Ca>sar   i^ 

Digested.- When  capital  crimes,  chewed,  swallowed,  and  digested.  Appear  before  us  Henry  V.n.  2 
An  excellent  play,  well  digested  in  the  scenes         .  •     • \„,     "7rlo\{  ^ 


jfulius  CtEsar,  i. 
Hamlet,  iv. 


King  Lear,  i, 

iv. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 


We  have  cause  to'be  glad  that  matters  are  so  well  digested     •.    ■     •     •  •        fnt  and  Cleo. 

DiGESTiON.-Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions ;  Thereof  the  ragmg  fire  of  fever  bred     Com.  o/Err 


rr.  V. 
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Digestion.  — Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Your  appetites  and  your  digestions  doo's  not  agree  with  it Henry  V.  v.  i. 

Art  thou  come  ?  why,  my  cheese,  my  digestion Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

But  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake,  An  after-dinner's  breath ■      ii-  3- 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  And  health  on  both  I .  •  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Dignified.  —The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed AlVs  Well,  ii.  3. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ;  And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified  Rom.  <5j^  Jul.  ii.  3. 
Dignities.  —  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities  .  ....  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3, 

Nothing  but  death  Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities  .     .      Henry  VIII.  iii.  r. 

I  feel  within  me  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities,  A  still  and  quiet  conscience       ,  .     .      iii.  2. 

A  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence  Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  j.. 
Special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie  For  thy  best  use  and  wearing     ....    Timoft  of  AtheTts,  v.  1. 
Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's  In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities         yulms  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 
Dignity.  — Against  our  laws,  Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity  .     .  .  Cojn.  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

In  her  fair  cheek,  Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity    .     .  .  .      Lovers  L.  Lost.,  iv.  3. 

Let  none  presume  To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity  ...  .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  g. 

How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last  But  tilL't  were  known  I Winter^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audience  of  kings  and  princes     .     .  v.  2. 

I  am  resolved  for  death  or  dignity  ....  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

A  breath,  a  bubble,  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag ....      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

To  the  dignity  and  height  of  honour.  The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory  ...      iv.  4. 

I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body  .     .     .     Macbeth.,  v.  i. 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity  Whose  dust  is  both  alike Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Digression.  —  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent     .     .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  z. 

But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose 2  Henry  IV,  iv.  i. 

Dilate.  —  Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full  What  hath  befallen Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  1. 

Dilated.  — After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell All 's  fVell,  il.  i. 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  dilated  articles  will  allow Hamlet,  i.  2. 

DiLDOS.  —  With  such  delicate  burthens  of  dildos  and  fadings Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Dilemma.  —  In  perplexity  and  doubtful  dilemma         .     ,  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

I  will  presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas   .  AlVs  Well,  iii.  6. 

Diligence.— With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence,  In  action  all  of  precept  Mea^.  for  Meas.  iv.  1. 
That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence  King  LeaTy  i.  4. 

If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  afore  you i.  5. 

Dim-- So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Violets  dim.  But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes  Or  Cytherea's  breath  .     ,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
He  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost,  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit     ...     .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough  To  hide  thee  from  prevention Julius  Cassar,  ii.  i. 

Dimension.  —  In  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature  A  gracious  person      .     .         Twelfth  Night,  \.  5. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?      .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact,  My  mind  as  generous         King  Lear,  \.  2. 

Diminution.  —A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain  Restores  his  heart      .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  13. 

Till  the  diminution  Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle Cymbeline,  i.  3. 

Dimmed.  —These  eyes  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's  black  veil      .  ...  3  Henry  VI.  v,  2. 

Say,  that  right  for  right  Hath  dimmed  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night  .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Is  the  sun  dimmed,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? Titus  A ndron.  \v .  4. 

Dimming.  —  All  of  us  have  cause  To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star      .     .       Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

Dimples.  —The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek,  His  smiles Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Din.  —  'T  was  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear,  To  make  an  earthquake Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Such  a  storm  That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ?     Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ?  .     .    i.  2. 

No  further  with  your  din  Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine     .  .     .  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Dine.  —  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret :  A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty   .     .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

To  study  where  I  well  may  dine,  When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid     .     .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Dined.  —  He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  dined    ...  Coriolanus,  v.  i. 
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Dinner.  — When  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinuer    .... 

Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner        ...  .... 

I  will  make  an  end  o£  my  dinner  ;  there  's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come 

I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner  .  

She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner    .    .  .     . 

And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner 

Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious 

Fare  ye  well  awhile  :  I  '11  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner      .         .    . 

Thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner  .     ,  ... 

Dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted      ... 

I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner 

We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard,  And  then  to  dinner    , 

A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner      .... 

Tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  slay  dinner  .  

You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies  than  a  dinner  of  friends 

If  1  be  alive  and  your  mind  hold  and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating 

Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner  ;  go  get  it  ready  .     .  ... 

If  I  like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee  yet 
DiNNER-TiiME.  — Why  muse  you,  sir?  'tis  dinner-time     .... 

Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time 

At  dinner-time,  I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  when  we  must  meet  .  .  . 
Dint.  —  O,  now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel  The  dint  of  pity  . 
Direct.  —  He  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  Direct 

Though  indirect.  Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct  .... 

Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose 

Be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no     .     .     . 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world,  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe 
Direction.  —Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond 

I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes 

I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents  To  your  well-practised  wise  directions 

He  has  no  more  directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you 

Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  :  Let 's  want  no  discipline      . 

I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and  Unspeak  mine  own  detraction      .     . 

With  assays  of  bias.  By  indirections  find  directions  out       •     •     • 

I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  woridly  matters,  and  direction 


Two  Gen.  of  Vero7ia,  ii. 
.     .      Merry  IFives,  \. 


Com,  0/  Errors,  i. 


.  Love'' s  L.  Losij  y. 
.  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 
As  You  Like  li,  ii. 


Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \.  z 


AlVs  Well,  ii. 

Ronteo  and  Juliet,  iv. 

Timon  ofAike7is,  i. 

yu lilts  C^sar,  \. 

King  Lear,  i. 


,  Henry  VIII.  i. 

.    Coriolaniis,  iv 

Juliits  C(ssar,  iii 

Othello,  iii 


Directly.  —  Indirectly  and  directly  too  Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life  Mcr.^  of  ^^J^if^>^  iv 

You  would  swear  directly  Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors     .     . 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say  the  troth  on  't      . 

Answer  every  man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly 

Strong  circumstances  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth    .     .     . 

I  protest,  1  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair 

Direful.  —  'T  is  some  mischance  ;  the  cry  is  very  direful    .     .     . 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts,  Cannot  once  start  me  . 
Dirge.  —Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change 

With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage  .     .      _    .  *.■■.,,.      ^     . 

DiRT.-Whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,  To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt  Trot,  and  O. 


Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

.  Coin,  of  Errors,  i, 

.      ,    Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

.     Jidius  CcEsar,  iii, 

A  s  Ymt  L  ike  It,  v. 

Kijig  John^  iii. 

.     .     .  Richard  II.  ii. 

.     .      Hamlet,  ii, 

Othello,  iii. 

Mer.  of  Ve7tice,  \. 


.  2  Henry  IV.  v. 

Henry  V.  iii.  , 
.  Richard  III.  v. 

.   Macbeth,  iv. 

Handei,  ii. 

.     .     .   Othello,  i. 


.     .  .     Macbeth,  \. 

Romeo  and  JuUet,  iv. 

.     .  Hamlet,  i. 


Hamlet, 


To  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt 

'T  is  a  chough  ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt 

O  gull !  O  doU  !  As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed 
Disabling  -To  be  afeard  of  my  deserving  Were  but  a  weak  d.sabhng  of  myself  Mer.  of  Venice,  u. 
Disappointed.  -  Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled,  No  reckoning  made  .  .  ■  Jf'^"/^^';  ]■ 
Disaster  -  His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet,  His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster^//  s  Weli,_i. 

It  was  a  disaster  of  war  that  Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented      .......  ni. 

Checks  and  disasters  Grow  in  the  veins  ofactions  highest  reared  .     .     .  Trot,  and  Cress.  .. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune,  That  I  would  set  my  hfe  on  any  chance  Macbeth,  m. 

As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood.  Disasters  in  the  sun  .     .         .     .  Hamlet,  i. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars King  l.ear,\. 


.  Othello,  V. 
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DrsBENCHED.  —  I  hope  My  words  disbenched  you  not 


.     Coriolanus,  ii. 
A  nt.  atid  Cleo.  iv.  i 


,  Henry  VIII.  \. 
King  Lear  J  i. 


DiscANDY,  —  Do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets  On  blossoming  Caesar  .     .     . 

DiscANDviNG.  —  By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm 

DisCERNER.  —  No  discerner  Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure  .  .     . 

DiscERNiNGS.  —  Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discernings  Are  lethargied 

Discharge.  —Their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat  Almost  to  bursting  As  You  Like  It^ 
I  would  not  have  you  go  off  here  :  discharge  yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol   .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 
They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy:  Our  friends  at  least  Othello^  ii.  i 

Discipline.  —  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  z 

We  do  admire  This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  j 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline,  To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages      .     .    King;  Joh^i,  ii.  i, 
He  has  no  more  directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars      ,     .  .     .  .      Henry  V.  iii 

In  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans ....      iii.  2, 

Put  him  to  execution  ;  for  discipline  ought  to  be  used iii.  6. 

O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline!  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  :   Let  *s  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay     Richard  III.  v.  3 
Heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near  thee  !     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

Disclose.  —  Come,  come,  disclose  The  state  of  your  affection        All's  IVell,  i.  3 

I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose  Will  be  some  danger  .  .  ....    Hamlet,  iii.  i 

Discolours. —  It  discolours  the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it  .     .2  Henry  IV,  ii,  2 

Discomfit.  —  Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts  .     ,  2  Henry  VI.  v.  2 

Discomfort  guides  my  tongue  And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair  .  .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  2 

So  from  that  spring  whence  comfort  seemed  to  come  Discomfort  swells    .     .  Macbeth,  i.  2 

Should  I  stay  longer,  It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort      .  iv.  2, 

Yet,  though  I  distrust,  Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Discontent.  —  Whose  advice  Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent    .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  \. 
Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent  ?  —  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only     .  Much  A  do,  i.  3, 

Content  you  in  my  discontent ....  Tarn.,  of  the  Shreiv,  i 

.  King  John,  iv.  2, 

iv.  3 

.  Richard  II.  iv. 
2  Henry  VI.  iii. 


Whose  restraint  Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home  Meet  in  one  line 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent.  Your  hearts  of  sorrow     . 

For  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ? 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company 

Such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhoped  joys- — Mine,  full  ofsorrow  and  heart's  discontent  3  Henry  VI,  iii.  3, 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York       Richard  III. 

Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent  Daunt  all  your  hopes         Tittis  A  ndron. 

Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents      .     .  .  .     .  .     .  i.  1 

Leans  wondrously  to  discontent:  his  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him    .  Timon  of  A  them,  iii.  4, 

His  discontents  are  unremoveably  Coupled  to  nature.     Our  hope  in  him  is  dead v.  r, 

So,  I  leave  you,  sir,  To  the  worst  of  discontent      ....  ....  .      Cymbeline,  ii,  3, 

Discontented.  — As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun Richard  II.  iii.  3, 

With  a  fearful  soul  Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil .      Richard  III.  iv.  4 

Now  here's  another  discontented  paper.  Found  in  his  pocket  too Othello,  v.  2. 

Discontinue.— For  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you:  I  must  discontinue  your  company  Much  A  da,  v.  1, 

Discord.  —  I  never  heard  So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder  ....   Mid.  N.  Dream. 

How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord?      ....  

We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres AsVouLikeIt,\\.j. 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet.  His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster  .     .     .  All^s  Well,  i.  i, 

You  two  never  meet  but  you  fall  to  some  discord 2  Henry  IV.  W.  ^, 

What  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell,  An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife?  .     .     .  i  He?iry  Vf.  v.  5, 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung,     .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6, 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string,  And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 
So  out  of  tune,  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii,  5. 
O,  come  away!  My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay Hamlet,  \v.i. 

Discourse,  —  They  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse  .    Tempest,  iii.  3, 

Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit? Com.  of  Errors  ji, 

If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred,  Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard     .     ,      ii, 
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Mid.  N.  Dreajfij  iv.  -z. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Richard  II.  ii.  3 

.  Richard  III.  v.  3 

I^roi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Romeo  and  jfuHet,  iii.  5. 

Hamlet,  i.  2, 


Discourse. — Of  excellent  discourse,  Pretty  and  witty,  wild,  and  yet,  too,  gentle  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  i, 
With  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse  ....  iii.  ^. 
You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance  Merry  If'^ives,  ii.  ^ 
The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments      .     .     ,  .     .       Much  A  do,  I.  1 

Of  good  discourse,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God  .       ii.  3 

Younger  "hearings  are  quite  ravished  ;  So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed         .     .     . 

Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders:  but  ask  me  not  what 

And  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots 

Your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,  Making  the  hard  way  sweet 

Vows  of  love  And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse      ... 

No  discourse  of  reason.  Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause  . 

All  these  woes  shall  serve  For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  lo  come     . 

A  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,  Would  have  mourned  longer. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair 

Give  it  breath  with  j'our  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music 

You  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse 

He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse.  Looking  befijre  and  after .  iv.  4 

She  'Id  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear  Devour  up  my  discourse      .  ....  Othello,  i.  3 

DiscoURSER.  —  'I'he  tract  of  every  thing  Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life   Henry  VIII.  i.  i 
Discourtesy.  —  I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy  To  your  best  kindness     .     .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3 

Discovery.  —  Do  it  so  cunningly  That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at     .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i, 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery     .  .     .  ....     As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  2 

So  secret  and  so  close,  So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery     .  .     .     , 

I  will  tell  you  why  ;  So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery    . 
Discredit.  —  He  will  discredit  our  mystery 

It  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits 

It  would  discredit  the  blest  gods,  proud  man,  To  answer  such  a  question 
Discreet.  —  With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing      .     .     . 

Breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories 

You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet 

That  then  necessity  Will  call  discreet  proceeding 

Discretion.  —  I  will  not  adventure  my  discretion  so  weakly    .     . 

Old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world 

'T  is  one  of  the  best  discretions  of  a  'oman  as  ever  I  did  look  upon .    . 

Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion  That  does  affect  it .     .     .     . 

Avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-1 

Thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion     . 

I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion 

His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  valour      ... 

Leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon  .... 

It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane 

O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  ! 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better  part  I  have  saved 

Covering  discretion  \viih  a  coat  of  folly  •     • 

Your  discretions  better  can  persuade  Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach 

His  valour  is  crushed  into  follv,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion  .  .     - 

Though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion,  Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly  . 

Vet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature 

It  is  common  for  the  younger  sort  To  lack  discretion  

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor       .     . 

You  should  be  ruled  and  led  By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 

Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop,  Not  to  outsport  discretion     . 

It  raises  the  greater  war  between  him  and  his  discretion     ......       ,      ,  .  .    .^    ,     .  ,     . 

Disdain.  -  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die  while  she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it?  Much  Ado,  ., 

Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence ) 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  Misprising  what  they  look  on ni. 


Meas./or  hleas.  i.  i 
■like  fear  Much  Ado,  ii.  3 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i 


111.  2 
iii.  4 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  i, 
.  Hamlet,  ii. 
Meas./or  Mens,  iv, 
.  Winter^s  Tale,  v, 
Troi.  and  Cress,  iv, 
.  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  3. 
.  .  2  Henry  IV.  Ii, 
.  .  Coriolanus,  iii. 
King  Leary  i 
.  .  .  Te infest,  ii 
,    Merry  IVives,  ii 


Mid.  N.  Dream, 


Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 
my  life  i  Henry  IV.  v. 
.  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4, 
I  Henry  VI.  iv.  i, 
.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  ^. 
.  .  Coriolanus,  i.  1, 
.     .     .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 


.    King  Lear,  ii. 

Othello,  ii. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 
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Disdain.— And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain -^-s  Voi^  ^'^^  ^^1  '"•  4- 

Whose  apprehensive  senses  All  but  new  things  disdain AUsiVeU^v 

Disdain  Rather  corrupt  me  ever!         •     }}•  3' 

Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain .     .  •     ■      3  "enry  VI.  iiL  3, 

They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts,  Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath    Coriolanus^x.  4, 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other  Insult  without  all  reason iii.  i. 

Disdained. —  It  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

So  proudly  as  if  he  disdained  the  ground Richard  II.  v.  $. 

To  assume  a  semblance  That  very  dogs  disdained •    King  Lear^  v.  3, 

You  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing  The  most  disdained  of  fortune.     .     .     •     Cymbeline^  iii.  4, 

Disease.  —  His  dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine  .  .     ■    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3, 

Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me ;  but  thou  art  full  of  error ;  I  am  sound  Meas.  for  Meas.  i. 
He  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease  :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence  .  Much  Ado^  i. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air,  That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 
Subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means  ....  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii. 

Though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses.  ....      Tarn.  0/ the  Shreiv^  i. 

Many  thousand  on  's  Have  the  disease,  and  feel 't  not Winter's  Tale,  i,  2, 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease,  Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health  .        Kifigjohn,  iii.  4, 

It  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking 2  He7try  I V.  v 

Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable 
A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing:   I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity 
Ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  from  another 
That 's  the  appliance  only  Which  your  disease  requires  .  ... 

'Tis  lime  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases  Are  grown  so  catching. 

As  she  is  now,  she  will  but  disease  our  better  mirth 

Like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous  Where  the  disease  is  violent 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation.  Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  hii 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air,  With  his  disease  of  all-shunned  poverty 

This  disease  Is  beyond  my  practice  .  

Like  the  owner  of  a  foul  di3ease,To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed  Even  on  the  pith  of  life  Hamlet,  iv.  i 
Diseases  desperate  grown  By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved,  Or  not  at  all      .  .     .  iv.  3 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  thy  foul  disease  .     .  .  ...     King  Lear,  i.  i 

Diseased.  —  Be  cured  Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes         Wifiter's  Tale,  i.  ^ 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  In  strange  eruptions  .     .     .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1, 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow?  Macbeth,  v.  3, 

Disgorge.  —  Wouldstthou  disgorge  into  the  general  world As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Disgrace.  —  And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men .     .     .  i.  2 

Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail Mid.  I/.  Dreain,  iv.  i, 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel  and  to  cry  like  a  wonwn  As  Von  Like  It^  ii.  4 
Disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door  ....  .     .  .     .    AlVs  Well,  iv.  i 

I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace  And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong      .    2  He7iry  IV.  i.  i 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to  remember  thy  name  !  or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  !      .     .     .       ii.  ^ 

You  must  not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale Coriolamis^  i.  r 

Like  a  dull  actor  now,  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out,  Even  to  a  full  disgrace  .     .  •       v.  3 

Should  I  stay  longer.  It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort      .     .  ...    Macbeth,  iv.  2 

Disgraced,  —  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million    .     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  r 


.  Henry  VIII.  \.  i 
....  i.  3 
Coriolaniis,  \.  3 


Titnon  of  Athens,  iii.  i 

iv.  2 

.     Macbeth,  v,  i 


I  am  disgraced,  impeached,  and  baffled  here.  Pierced  to  the  soul 
DisGRACious.— I  have  done  some  offence  That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's 

If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight.  Let  me  march  on 
Disguise  —  Unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises 


.   Much  Ado,  iii.  2, 

But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2, 

.    Airs  Well,  iv.  2 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  2 


In  this  disguise,  I  think  't  no  sin  To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win  . 
Be  my  aid  For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become  The  form  of  my  intent 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness .... 

The  wild  disguise  hath  almost  Anticked  us  all 

Disguiser,  —  O,  death  's  a  great  disguiser ;  and  you  may  add  to  it    .    .    . 


Richard  II.  i, 
eyes  Richard  III.  iii.  7, 


.    A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7, 
Meas.  for  Meas,  iv.  3. 
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Dish.  —  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish     .     .         ,     .   Merry  Wives,  iii.  ^, 

A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish Com.  of  Errors,  m.  1 

Here  's  a  disli  I  love  not;    I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue.     .    ,     .  ...     Much  Ado,  ii.  1, 

Four  woodcocks  in  a  dish! Love's  L.  Losi,  iv.  3 

Were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish ....     As  i'ou  Like  Ii,  iii.  3, 

A  dish  that  1  do  love  to  feed  upon  .     .  .  Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  \v.z 

For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king .     .  .     .        IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  2 

For  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3 

Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan  I  .  ...  .  ij.  4, 

Like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish,  Are  hke  to  rot  untasted  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods,  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  .  Julius  desar,  li.  x 

Of  the  chameleon's  dish;   I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed  .  .  ...  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2 

I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Disheartens. —  It  persuades  him,  and  disheartens  him  ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Dishes,  — They  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes  .  Mens,  for  Meas.  ii.  i 

His  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes       ....     Much  Ado,  ii.  3 

Base  wretch.  One  bred  of  alms  and  fostered  with  cold  dishes.     ,  .  ...      Cymbeiine,  ii.  3 

Dishonest.  — A  very  dishonest,  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward  than  a  hare  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4 

DiSHONESTV. — Not  honestly,  my  lord  ;  but  so  covertly  that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  Much  Ado,  ii.  2 

His  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity  .     .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4 

Dishonour.  —  I  am  more  amazed  at  his  dishonour  Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  r 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes  Than  bring  a  burthen  of  dishonour  home  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  ., 

Your  dishonour  Mangles  true  judgement       .  .     .  .  Coriola?ius,  iii.  1 

Since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature,  He  is  but  outside     ....  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours,  But  mine  own  safeties  ....  Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Dishonourable.  —  And  peep  about  To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves  .     .      fidius  Ctzsar,  i.  2 

Disjoin.  —  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith .  King  John,  iii.  r 

Dislike.  —  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike         .  Mer.  of  Vendee,  i.  ^ 

What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him  ;  What  like,  offensive         .     .  Ki7ig  Lear,  Iv.  2 

DiSLiMNS.  —  Even  with  a  thought  The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct       Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14 

Disloyalty.  —  Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty        Com.  of  Errors,  \\\.  1. 

Dismal.  —  So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time  !  Richard  IIf.\.  4, 

This  night  I  'II  spend  Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end  .  Macbeth,  iii.  5, 

My  fell  of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in  't     .  .  •       v.  5 

And  now,  This  ornament  Makes  me  look  dismal  will  I  clip  to  form     .  .  .     .     Pericles,  v.  3 

Desmallest. —The  dismallest  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw Titus  Andron.\.  i 

Dis.MAN'TLE.  —  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle  So  many  folds  of  favour     King  Lenr,  i.  i 

Dismay. —  Come  nn  :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  z. 

With  much,  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  makest  the  fray    ...  .      li 

O,  come  away  !  My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay  .  .  .     .  .  Hamlet,  r^ 

DiSMES.  —  Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes.  Hath  been  as  dear    Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  ^, 

Disobedience. —Which  is  most  infallible  disobedience    .     .  All's  H-'ell,\.  i 

Get  thee  gone;  for  I  do  see  Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye  .  .     .  .    \  Henry  IV.  \.i 

Disobey.  —  By  Saint  Paul,  I  'II  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys Richard  III.  i.  2 

Disorder.  —  Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds  Where  it  should  guard     .  2  Henry  /^V.  v.  2 
You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting.  With  most  admired  disorder     Macbeth,  iji.  4. 

His  own  disorders  Deserved  much  less  advancement Kmg  Lear,  n.  4. 

Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know,  Lest,  to  thyperil,  thouaby  it  dear  Mid.  N.  Dream,  111. 

Disparagement.  —  But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement Coin,  of  Errors,  i. 

Dispatch.  —To  have  a  dispatch  of  complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from  devices  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  4, 
Serious  business,  craving  quick  dispatch  .     .  ...  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  u. 

Between  tliese  main  parcels  of  dispatch  effected  many  nicer  needs  .  .  .    All  s  Well,  iv. 

Dispense  with  your  leisure,  T  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you  Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\. 

Displaced.  —  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting  .  .     .  Macbeth,  ui.  4. 

Displeasure. —This  may  prove  food  to  my  displeasure Much  Ado,\.z 

Any  impediment  will  be  medlcinable  to  me :   I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him n.  2 

His  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasures  and  his  indignations  Henry  V.  iv.  7, 
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Di-pLEASURE.  — Has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fish  pond  of  her  displeasure  ....    AlPs  PFell,  v.  2. 

Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust,  Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust      .     .      v.  3. 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself  To  wrathful  terms     ....  TroL  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Found  you  no  displeasure  in  him  by  word  or  countenance  ?    .     .     .  ....     Ki?ig^  Lear,  i.  2, 

Forbear  his  presence  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure    .  ,     .     .  i.  2. 

A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure .     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure  For  my  free  speech iii.  4. 

Disport.  —  We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves Titnon  of  Athens^  \.  2. 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business    ....  .   Otkello,  i.  3. 

Dispose.  — All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose,  My  goods,  my  lands        Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose  Without  observance  or  respect  of  any    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose  To  be  suspected .   Othello,  i.  3. 

Disposed.  —  I  find  not  Myself  disposed  to  sleep.  —  Nor  I  ;  my  spirits  are  nimble  .  Tempest^  ii.  i. 

Tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  thy  charge .       Com.  0/  Errors,  i.  2. 

He  does  well  enough  if  he  be  disposed,  and  so  do  I  too .  Twsl/lA  Night,  ii.  3. 

His  feathers  are  but  borrowed,  For  he  's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven    ...       2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

I  see,  Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought  From  that  it  is  disposed      .     .     .      Julius  Ccesar,  i.  z. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths    Cytnb.  ii.  i. 
Disposition.  —  Mercy  on  me  !   I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry  .  .  .    Merry  IVives,  iii.  1. 

More  than  the  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear.  iv.  5. 

He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition .  .  .     .      Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

The  base,  though  bitter,  disposition  of  Beatrice  that  puts  the  world  into  her  person        .     .  ii.  1. 

My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition  Sticks  me  at  heart      ...  .       As  You  Lifte  It,  i.  2. 

'T  is  The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast ...  .  .  .      iv.  3. 

Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  makes  fair  gifts  fairer .     All^s  IVell,  i.  i. 

Be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness,  And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition    ....    Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom  O'ertopping  woman's  power  ...  .       Henry  VIII.  ii,  4. 

There  is  no  help  ;  The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time  Will  have  it  so     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  r. 

Give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures      .     .     .  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

By  my  holy  order,  —  I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered  ....       Romeo  and  yuUet,  iii.  3. 

You  make  me  strange  Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe  .     .  ...  ,        Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

And  we  fools  of  nature  So  horridly  to  shake  our  dispositions  .       Hamlet,  \.  4. 

As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet  To  put  an  antic  disposition  on  .     .  i.  5. 

Put  away  These  dispositions,  that  of  late  transform  you King  Lear,  \.  4. 

Let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  That  dotage  gives  it     .     .     .  .  i.  4, 

Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows,  Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped ii,  2. 

I  know  our  country  disposition  well     .     .  .     .  Othello   iii.  3. 

He  was  nor  sad  nor  merry.     O  well-divided  disposition  !         Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

Dispraise.— You  do  as  chapmen  do,  Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy   Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  i. 
DiSPROPERTiED.  —  Silenced  their  pleaders  and  Dispropertied  their  freedoms  .     Coriolanns,  ii.  .. 

Disproportion.  —  One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank,  Foul  disproportion      .  Othello.,  iii.  3. 

DiSPRQPORTiONED.  —  He  IS  as  disproportioned  in  his  manners  As  in  his  shape  .  .      Tempest,  v.  i. 

Disputable. —He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company.               ...          .      As  You  Like  It,  \\.  t^. 
Dispute. —Though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense Twelfth  Night,  \v.  i. 

Dispute  it  like  a  man.  —  I  shall  do  so  ;  But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  .  ...    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

DispuTEST.  —  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Disquiet.  —  All  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follows  her  .  .      Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

DissEAT.  —This  push.Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now  .     .  .  .     .     Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Dissemble.— Take  each  other's  hand  ;  Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love  Richard  HI.  ii.  i. 

Dissemblv.  —  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared? Much  Ado, 'w.  z. 

Dissension.  — Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm  ,  Henry  VT.  iii.  1. 

I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast.  Such  fierce  alarums v.  5. 

Dissolution.  —  A  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw         Merry  IVives  iii,  <;. 

There  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Like  a  broken  man.  —  Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over  him Ricliard  II.  ii.  i. 

Dissolve. —  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve.  Hearing  of  this King  Lear^v.  i. 
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Dissolved.  —  I  will  marry  her  ;  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely    .     ,      Merry  J-Vives  {   1 
Dissuade. —I  pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her:  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth    .     .     Much  Ado' \\ 

Distaff.  —  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaflE Twei/tk  Ni^ki,  {  3' 

Distance.  —  In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes    .  Merry  ^Fives  'ii    i 

If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance AlPs  Well  'iii   3 

She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me,  Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint  '    v   i 

Lmger  your  patience  on  ;  and  we  'U  digest  The  abuse  of  distance He^iry  V  ii    P,'ol 

That  well  might  Advise  him  to  a  caution  ;  to  hold  what  distance  His  wisdom  can  provide  Macbeth,  iii  6 

He  shall  m  strangeness  stand  no  further  off  Than  in  a  poHtic  distance  .      Othello   iii    3 

Distaste.  —  Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel   Troi.  and  Cress  ii    2 

Distemper. —  I  would  not  ha' your  distemper  in  this  kind Merry  Wives,  \\\    i 

There  is  a  sickness  Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper  .  ...     Whiter  s  Tale   \.  2. 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,  Shall  not  be  winked  at Henry  v! \\   ^ 

Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper  Sprinkle  cool  patience Hamlet,\\\.  4! 

DiSTEMPERATURE.  —Thorough  this  distemperature    we  see  The  seasons  alter   Mid.  'n.  Dream,  ii.  i 
A  huge  infectious  troop  Of  pale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  life       .     .  ,      Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i 

Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature,  In  passion  shook  ...  i  Henry  iv!\\\.  i. 

The  day  looks  pale  At  his  distemperature  ...  y'  , 

Thy  earliness  doth  me  assure  Thou  art  up-roused  by  some  distemperature      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
Distillation.  —To  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation    .  .     .  Merry  Wives,  \\\.  i. 

Distilled.  —  But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled Mid.  N.  Dream   i.  i. 

A  man  distilled  Out  of  our  virtues  .  .  Troi.  aitd  Cress,  i    7. 

Whilst  they,  distilled  Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,  stand  dumb  and  speak  not        Hamlet,  i   2. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan,  Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away     Tr.  and  Cr.  i.  3. 

And  I  do  fear  besides.  That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys iii.  2, 

Meal  and  bran  together  He  throws  without  distinction  .  ...  .     ,    Coriolanus   iii.  i. 

Reverence,  That  angel  of  tlie  world,  doth  make  distinction  Of  place   .  .     Cymbeline,  iv.  £. 

Distinguish.  — Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  Than  of  his  outward  show  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

Distinguished.— One  so  like  the  other  As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names  Com.  0/ Err.  i.  1. 

Distract.  —The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  1 ;  And  here  we  wander  in  illusions     .  .      iv.  3. 

Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract .2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Distracted.  —  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her      .     .       2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 
While  memory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe   ...  .     .  .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

He  does  confess  he  feels  himself  distracted ...  iii.  i. 

He  's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude,  Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eyes  iv.  3. 

Distraction.  —  Mine  enemies  are  all  knit  up  In  their  distractions   .     .  .  .     .    Tempest,  iii.  3. 

In  conclusion  put  strange  speech  upon  me  :  I  know  not  what 't  was  but  distraction   Twelfth  Might,  v.  i. 
You  look  As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction  .  ...  Wijiter^s  Tale,  i.  2. 

This  is  a  mere  distraction  ;  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy         .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii,  i. 

All  his  visage  wanned,  Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  's  aspect      .  ....  Hamlet,  ii.  ^. 

You  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punished  With  sore  distraction     .  .  .     .       v.  a. 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions  as  Beguiled  all  spies  .     .Ant.  and  Cleo-  iii.  7. 

Give  him  no  breath,  but  now  Make  boot  of  his  distraction  .     .  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  r. 

Distraught.  — Then  begin  again,  and  stop  again,  As  if  thou  wert  distraught  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

Distress.  — Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  distress?  .  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  haih  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility  .       ii.  7. 

1  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  .     .     .  AWs  Well,  v.  2. 

Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress.  But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes    i  Henry  VI.  \v.  1. 
Entreat  for  me,  As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress  .  .   Richard  III.  i.  4. 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress        .     .  .  ....  Hamlet,  Iv.  7. 

Distresses.  —  To  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes  Tune  my  distresses   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
Distressful,  — Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke  That  my  youth  suffered  .  .  .        Othello,  i.  3- 

Distribution.  —  So  distribution  should  undo  excess.  And  each  man  have  enough    King  Lear,  iv.  i. 
Distrust.  —  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes  And  wrangle  with  my  reason  .     .  Twelfth  Might,  iv.  3. 
Yet,  though  I  distrust.  Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
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Distrust.  —Make  me  not  offended  In  your  distrust .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  2. 

Disunite.  —  It  was  a  strong  composure  a  fool  could  disunite     .  ....       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

DisvALUED.  — Her  reputation  was  disvalued  In  levity  .  .       Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

Ditch.  —  He  'II  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch,  And  make  your  channel  his      .     .     .    Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides,  With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head  ....  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Ditties.  —  Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  inoe.  Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  .  .  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Ditty.  — This  ditty,  after  me,  Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly      ...  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Though  there  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable  As  You  Like  It^  v.  3. 
Dive.  — To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells  .  .     .  .  Ki7ig  yohn,  v.  2. 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts  With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  .     .     Richard  II.  i.  4. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul :  here  Clarence  comes  ....        Ricfuird  III.  \.  1. 

Diver.  —  When  your  diver  Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook      .     .  .A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Divers.  — Time  travels'in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons       ...  .     .     As  You  Like  It^  iii.  2. 

For  divers  unknown  reasons,  1  beseech  you.  Grant  me  this  boon     .     .  ...  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Dives.  —  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-iire  and  Dives    .  .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 

Divide.  —  He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i, 

O,  I  could  divide  myself  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim-milk       i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  .     .  Hamieiy  i.  i. 

To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory  ...  .     .  ...       v,  2. 

Divided.  —  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  .     .  ...        Othello,  i.  3. 

Divine.  —  t  might  call  him  A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble     .       Tempest,  i.  2. 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine!  .  .  .  Tisjo  Gen.  of  Verofia^  ii.  1. 

I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy  ;  Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions  .  ....  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  2. 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do       ...     .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

The  better  sort,  As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixed  With  scruples      .     .    Richard  II.  v.  5. 

She  is  not  so  divine,  So  full-replete  with  choice  of  all  delights     .     .  .     .     .     .   i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

'T  is  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

And  this  word  '  love,'  which  greybeards  call  divine,  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another         .       v.  6. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers     .     .  .  .     ,       Richard  III.  \\.  -i. 

To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines      ....  .  ....  .  iii.  2. 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human,  Seal  what  I  end  withal !    .     ,     .    Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician  ...  ....     Macbeth   v.  i. 

If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I  would  not  prophesy  so  .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

Against  self-slaughter  There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine  That  cravens  my  weak  hand     Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Divineness.  —  Behold  divineness  No  elder  than  a  boy  I      .     .  ...  iii.  6. 

Divinity.— There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death     Merry  Wives,  v.  i. 

Trust  not  my  age,  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity  Mtich  Ado/\\,  1. 

To  your  ears,  divinity,  to  any  other's,  profanation  .     .  .  .     .    Tivelfth  Night,  \.  5. 

Give  us  the  place  alone  :  we  will  hear  this  divinity     ....  ,  .     ,  .  .     .  i.  c. 

There 's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would    Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will  v.  2. 

'  Ay '  and  '  no '  to  every  thing  that  1  said  !  — '  Ay  '  and  '  no '  too  was  no  good  divinity  K.  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Division. —Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part  Of  one  poor  scruple  .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? Tivelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower,  With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division .     .      iv.  i. 

When  envy  breeds  unkind  division  ;  There  comes  the  ruin i  Henry  VI.  iv.  *. 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division Rojneo  and  ftdiet,  iii!  5! 

Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  1 Julius  d^sar,  iv.  3. 

In  the  division  of  each  several  crime,  Acting  it  many  ways Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

O,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions  1     .     .     .  .  IC/ng  Lear,  i.  2. 

Divisions  in  state,  menaces  and  maledictions  against  king  and  nobles  ...  '  i.  2. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows  More  than  a  spinster Othello   \.  i. 

Divorce. —And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part Lo7'e*s  L.  Lost' v.  2. 

I  would  thou  wert  the  man  That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart  .  Richard  1 1,  v.  4] 

As  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me,  Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice  Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 
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t  memory  ....  Hamlet,  v 
.  .  King  Lear,  iv 
.  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i 
.  iVinier's  Tale,  v 
Troi.  and  Cress,  iv 
.     .  Macbeth,  i 


Dizzy.  —To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of 

How  fearful  And  dizzy  't  is,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
Do.  —  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do 

What  you  can  make  her  do,  I  am  content  to  look  on 

You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too      .... 

And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail,  I  'II  do,  I  '11  do,  and  I  'II  do  .     . 

That  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do  Than  wishest  should  be  undone 

°?f  TT/''""  '"!'  ^°'  ^""'■^J'^''-™  ">y  chin  than  Dobbin,  my  fill-horse,  has  on  his  tail  Mer  o/Ven  ii  ^ 
It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows  backward  "er.oJyen.^\... 

Docks.  -  Nothing  teems  But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs     .  Henrx  V  v'  \ 

Doctor  -  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor?  no  ;  he  gives  me  the  potions  and  the  motions  Merry  wLs  iu'  \ 
He  IS  then  a  g.ant  to  an  ape  ;  but  then  ts  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man  Much  Ado  v 

Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed    .     .     .  Z         f' 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  Will  seize  the  doctor  too    '     '     '  CyZeline  '  J'  \ 

Doctrine.  —  From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  ^       .    ,  ""'"'•. ^-  5 

When  the  schools,  Embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off  The' dang;r  t'o  hseu'lll's  ire'/i   I 
A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it      .     .  Twlfth  Ni  lit 

We  knew  not  The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dreamed  That  any  did  '     '  ^Vinter's  Tale   \  I 

In  him  Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine    .     .  .  //enrv  VIII   \ 

I  '11  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt  '   n  j  n  ,■   '.  ■ 

TI.T1  Aj.^i,  ....  .  Konteo  and  jfjtliet,  1.  i 

I  hourly  learn  A  doctrine  of  obedience     .  .    ,         1  ^, 

T^  ,    ,  .  ■  •     .     >  .         Am.  and  Cleu.  v.  2 

Document.  —  A  document  in  madness,  thoughts  and  remembrance  fitted  .  .    Hamlet,  iv   5 

Doe.  —  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn  And  give  it  food  .         .         .      As  Yon  Like  It,  u.  ^ 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe,  And  strike  her  home  by  force      .  Titus  Andron.  ii.  i 

We  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse  nor  hound.  But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground  ,  ii.  ^, 

Doer.  —  All  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now  '  for  the  Lord's  sake  '  Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  3, 

When  virtuous  things  proceed,  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed.     .     .     .    All's  Well,  n.  i. 
We  will  not  stand  to  prate  :  Talkers  are  no  good  doers      ....  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  3 

Let  no  man  abide  this  deed.  But  we  the  doers Jttlius  Ceesar,  iii.  i 

I'OG. — You  bawling,  blasphemous,  incharitable  dog! Tempest,  \.  i 

I  think  Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives      .     .     .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  li.  3 

He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebblestone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  thkn  a  dog  .  .  ii.  3 

The  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear  nor  speaks  a  word  ....         .  .     .  ii.  3 

Ask  my  dog  :  if  he  say  ay,  it  will ;  if  he  say  no,  it  will .     .  .      ii.  5 

Even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  *  thus  I  would  teach  a  dog'  .  .      iv.  4 

One  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things     .         .     .      iv.  4 
He  's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog  :  can  there  be  more  said?  he  is  good  and  fair       Merry  Wives,  i.  i, 
HoiJe  is  a  curtal  dog  in  some  affairs  ...  ....  .  .  ii.  . 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog  and  made  me  turn  i'  the  wheel    .  Coin.  0/ Errors,  iii.  z 

I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  tn'ow  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me  .     .     .  Mitch  Ado,  \.  1 

An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have  howled  thus,  they  would  have  hanged  him  .         .  ii.  3 

I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him      .  iii.  3 

Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog  .  .     .  ...  .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

I  am  Sir  Oracle,  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog.  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine  ....        i.  3 

Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible  A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  i.  3 

You  spumed  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time  You  called  me  dog   ...  .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause  ;  But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs      .     iii.  3 
O,  be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dog!  And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused     ...  .  iv.  i 

Not  a  word?  — Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog        .     .  As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth  .  .   All's  Well,  \\\.  j^. 

This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense  desire  my  dog  again    ...  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 

Like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight.  Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on    JCing-  John,  iv.  i 

Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  !  .     .  ...  Richard  II.  iii.  2 

Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels   .     .         .  .       v.  3 

Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog    .  ....  i  Henry  fV.n.  1 

To  dog  his  heels  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns,  To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate 
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Dog.  —  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

The  wild  dog  Shall  flqsh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent •      iv.  5. 

Men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes,  And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck  .     .     .      Henry  V.    ii.  3. 

Coward  dogs  Most  spend  their  mouths  when  what  they  seem  to  threaten  Runs  far  before  .     .       ii.  4. 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth       ....  .     .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected :  *  A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog '  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees  ....  .         •     ■  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

So  lamely  and  unfashionable  That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them      ....  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Unmannered  dog!  stand  thou,  when  I  command  ...  i.  2. 

Take  heed  of  yonder  dog  I     Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites i.  3- 

Get  thee  hence  !    Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels iv-  1. 

I  pray,  That  I  may  live  to  say,  The  dog  is  dead  ! iv.  4. 

And  that 's  as  easy  As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep  ...  .     .     .     , Coriolanus^  ii.  i. 

Db'gs  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking  As  therefore  kept  to  do  so ii.  3. 

They  learned  of  me.  As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head  ...  ...         Titus  Andron,  v.  i. 

Canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never  blush  ?  —  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is      ....       v.  1. 

I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog,  That  I  might  love  thee  something     .  ...  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war .    Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  i. 

I  bad  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  Than  such  a  Roman .     iv.  3. 

Water-rugs  and  demi-wolves  are  clept  All  by  the  name  of  dogs Macbeth^  iii.  r. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ;  I  '11  none  of  it .  v.  3. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day  .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
■Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog,  You  should  not  use  me  so  .     .     .     .  King  Lear.,  ii.  2. 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters,  Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following         .     .     .  ii.  2. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  Hon  tn  prey iii.  4. 

The  little  dogs  and  all,  Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me iii.  6. 

Behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a  dog 's  obeyed  in  office     .  iv.  6. 

Mine  enemy's  dog.  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire  .     .      iv.  7, 

To  assume  a  semblance  That  very  dogs  disdained     ...  v.  3. 

Even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion        ....  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog  Than  answer  my  naked  wrath! iii.  3. 

O,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to iv.  i. 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog,  And  smote  him,  thus  .  v.  2. 

Dog-apes.  —That  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 
Dog-days.  —  O'  my  conscience,  twenty  of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in  's  nose  .  .  Henry  VIIT.  v.  4. 
Dogged.  —  I  have  dogged  him,  like  his  murderer    .  .     .  .     .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

We  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices  known Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

Dog-weary.  —  I  have  watched  so  long  That  I  am  dog-weary        ....    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Doing  is  activity  ;  and  he  will  still  be  doing H eitry  V .  \i\.  t>. 

Doit.  —  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar Tempest,  ii,  2. 

Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  Of  usance  for  my  moneys  .  ,  Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  3. 
Dole.  —  If  it  be  my  luck,  so  ;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole  ! Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

But  mark,  poor  knight.  What  dreadful  dole  is  here ! Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :  every  man  to  his  business  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole  .  .  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Doleful.—  If  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing .        Winter's  Tale.  iv.  4. 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days!    ....  2  He7iry  IV.  ii.  4. 

t)oLOUR.— Breathe  it  in  mine  ear,  As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour  Two  Gen.  of  Verorui.  iii.  i. 

The  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal  To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

And  yelled  out  Like  syllable  of  dolour     .     .  .  ....  .  .         Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Dolphin.— I  sat  upon  a  promontory,  And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back,  I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves  Twelfth  Night,  i.  :;. 
Dolphin-chamber.  —  Sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round  table  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  .. 

DoLPHiN-LiKE.  —  His  delights  wfire  dolphin-Hke  Ant.  a7id  Cleo.  v.  z. 

Domestic.  —  These  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  the  question  here  .  .  King  Lear.,  v.  i. 
DoMiNATOR.  —  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dominator.  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 
Domineering.  —A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy iii,  ,, 
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Dominions,  — That  no  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions 
Donation.  —  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation  .         ... 
Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies 


.     .  King  jfokn,  iii.  j 
Timon  0/  Athe?i5,  iii.  : 
Mitch  A  do  J  V.  ; 
0/  the  Shrew,  i.  : 
.Coriolanus,  i.  < 
Macbeth,  i. 


So  said,  so  done,  is  well     ...  ...  Tatn, 

1  have  done  As  you  have  done  ;  that 's  what  I  can 

If  it  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well  It  were  done  quickly    . 

I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me.     Hear  it  not,  Duncan  .     . 

Things  without  all  remedy  Should  be  without  regard  ;  what 's  done  is  done 

What 's  done  cannot  be  undone.     To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed  ! 

Donned.  —  Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes,  And  dupped  the  chamber-door      Hamlet^  iv. 
Doom.  —  Procure  my  fall,  And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all .     .     .     .  Com.  of  Err  or s,  i. 

Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom  Which  I  have  passed  upon  her         .     .     .     .  As  You  Like  II,  i. 

Alter  not  the  doom  Forethought  by  heaven  ! King  John,  iii. 

All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny.  — True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny  Richard  III.  iv. 

Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom  ! Roriieo  and  Juliet^  iii. 

Start,  eyes!     What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom? Macbeth,  iv. 

Doomed.  —  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night  .      Hamlet^  i. 

Doomsday.  —  I  Ml  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Let  us  take  a  muster  speedily  :   Doomsday  is  near  :  die  all,  die  merrily    ...       i  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run,  As  it  were  doomsday    .     .     .     yzdiiis  Ccesar,  iii. 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse .  .       Hamlet,  i. 

The  world  's  grown  honest.  — Then  is  doomsday  near  ;  but  your  news  is  not  true     ....       ii. 

'A  grave-maker*:  the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday .     .     .  >. 

When  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  '11  give  thee  leave  To  play  till  doomsday  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Door.  —  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door Co7n.  of  Errors,  ii. 

Who  is  that  at  the  door  that  keeps  all  this  noise  ? 

Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me,  I  '11  knock  elsewhere 

Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four 

I  am  sent  with  broom  before.  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement 


Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iii. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 
As  You 'Like  It,  i 


They  begin  to  smoke  me  ;  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door  A  IPs  ^^^^'^i^' 

He  says,  he  'II  stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post         .     .     • 

How  now,  foolish  rheum  1     Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door 

The  sheriff  with  a  most  monstrous  watch  is  at  the  door      . 

When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death      .     .     . 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun  .  ... 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved  If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no 

I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors,  Yet  something  leads  me  forth  -     •  -      -•;• 

Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in  's  own  house     Hamlet,  m. 

You  do,  surely,  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  gnefs  to  your  friend  111. 

You  are  pictures  out  of  doors.  Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens     .     .        Othello,  n. 

Strong  circumstances.  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth  .     . 

All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door  most  rich  !        .  •  *      .    '     '     ' 

Door-nail.  —  If  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail  . 
Dotage.  —  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on  me  ,*     "     ' 

The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage 

See'st  thou  this  sweet  sight?     Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity    . 

Let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  That  dotage  gives  it     .     .     . 

All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds  And  dotage  terms  so.     .     . 
DoTANT. -Such  a  decayed  dotam  as  you  seem  to  be.     .     ...     ■     •     -     •     •  ^f!''"!''^"'' 

Dotard.  -  I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool.  As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag         M.chAdo, 
Dote  -I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man  :  surely  1  think  you  have  charms  Merry  mves. 

Unless  the  fear  ofdeath  doth  make  me  dote Loin,  of  Errors, 

I  see  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote     ...  .... 

I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange  .     -_ 

If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation    . 

For  none  offend  where  all  alike  do  dote 


Twelfth  Night,  i. 

.    King  John,  iv. 

.  I  Henry  IV.  ii. 

3  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Timon  of  A  thefts,  \. 

.    Jtilius  Cezsar,  iii. 


.  Cynibeline,  i. 

2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 

Much  Ado,  ii. 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 
.     .      King  Lear,  \. 


Much  A  do,  ii. 


.  Love's L.  Lost,  iv. 
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Dote. — Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry,  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man   Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote  Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees ii.  r. 

Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity '»■  2. 

There  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence      .     .  .     .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i,  2. 

Is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking .  .     ,     .  As  VoJi  Like  Ii,  i.  £. 

I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote  In  mine  own  comforts  .  .     ,  Otkello^  ii.  1. 

What  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves!  .  iii.  3. 
DoTERS.  —  Usurping  hair  Should  ravish  deters  with  a  false  aspect  ....  Love's  L.  Losi^  iv.  3. 
Doting.  —  Followed  her  with  a  doting  observance  .     .  .     .  .  Merry  IVives^  ii.  2. 

And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles,  Say  it  did  so  ....  z  Henry  IV. '\v.  ^. 

Doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage,  Wears  out  his  time .     .        Othello^  i.  i. 

Double. — Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted,  But  yet  an  union  in  partition   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

An  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord AiPs  fi-'eii,  ii.  j- 

He  would  say  untruths;  and  be  ever  double  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning    .      Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ;  Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble  ...  .  Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

1  Ml  make  assurance  double  sure,  And  take  a  bond  of  fate  .  .     .  iv.  i. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  .     .  v.  8. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasiou  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  .  Havtiet,  \.  3. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin iii.  3. 

DouBLENEss.  —The  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 
Doublet.  —  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I  wore  it? Tempest,  ii,  i. 

Youthful  still !   in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day  I Merry  IVives,  iii.  1. 

Now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet Muck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat  ....      As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

He  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet  and  offered  them  his  throat  to  cut Juli%is  Ccesar,  \.  2. 

Doubt.  —  Our  doubts  are  traitors,  And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win   Meas. /or  Meas.  \.  4. 

Out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong  In  making  question  of  my  uttermost    .    Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i. 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt .  .     .  iii.  2. 

From  hence  I  go,  To  make  these  doubts  all  even As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  4. 

I  promise  you,  I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  i. 

To  end  one  doubt  by  death  Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life      ....      2  He7iry,  IV.  iv.  i. 

Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience,  Fears,  and  despairs  .....       Henry  VIII.  ii.  z. 

But  modest  doubt  is  called  The  beacon  of  the  wise    ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears     ...  .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

I  have  lost  my  hopes.  — Perchance  even  there  where  I  did  find  my  doubts iv.  3. 

The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear      .        v.  3. 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  truth      .     .  ....  v.  5. 

The  dram  of  eale  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  To  his  own  scandal  .     ,     .       Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire  ;  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ii.  2. 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ;  But  never  doubt  I  love ii.  2. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear iii.  2. 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws  ;  speaks  things  in  doubt,  That  carry  but  half  sense iv.  5. 

To  be  once  in  doubt  Is  once  to  be  resolved  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 

What  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  !    .     .      iii.  3. 

I 'Usee  before  [  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove   .     .  ...  iii.  3. 

So  prove  it,  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on         .         ...      iii.  3. 

This  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion  :  'T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream    .     .     ,      iii.  3. 

With  thousand  doubts  How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came  ....  .       Pericles,  i.  2. 

Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough.  Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep  v.  i. 

Doubtful.  —  Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man  ;  Yet  I  am  doubtful  King-  Lear,  iv.  7. 
Doubtfully.  —  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst  not  feel  his  meaning?  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Dough. —Our  cake's  dough  on  both  sides      .  Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  \.  %. 

My  cake  is  dough  \  but  I  '11  in  among  the  rest,  Out  of  hope  of  all ...       v,  i. 

Dove.  —  Aggravate  my  voice  so  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  M.  M  Dream,  i.  2. 

The  dove  pursues  the  griffin  ;  the  mild  hind  Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger  ....      ii.  i. 

Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove?    The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed     .     .     .     .     ii.  2. 

It  is  for  pohcy,  For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  ....      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 
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Dove. — Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse  2  Henry  IV. 

As  IS  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove  .  .  2  Henry  VI. 

Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed         .     .     , 

So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons  .     .     . 

Doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood 

He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love,  and  that  breeds  hot  blood     ......     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i. 

In  that  mood  The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge .  ,      A^it.  and  Cleo.  ili. 

Dove-cote.  —  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  1  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli     .  Coriolanus,  v. 


DovE-HOUSE.  —  Silting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall 
Dowager.  —  A  dowager  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue 

1  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager  Of  great  revenue     .... 
Dower.  —  By  my  modesty,  The  jewel  in  my  dower      .... 

Virtue  and  she  Is  her  own  dower  ;  honour  and  wealth  from  me  . 
Dowered  with  our  curse,  and  strangered  with  our  oath 
Down.  — You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put  him  down  ,     .     . 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  I  will  lead  them  up  and  down     .... 

Down  on  your  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love 

I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath  ;  and  so  was  he       .     .  .  . 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither .  .     . 

The  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down      .... 

Weariness  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard 
Downfall.  —  Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth,  Divine  his  downfall  ? 

Too  well  given  To  dream  on  evil  or  to  work  my  downfall 


Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  \. 

Tetnpest,  iii. 
All's  Well,  ii. 
,      .     King  Lear,  i. 
.     .      Much  Ado,  ii. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 
As  VoM  Like  It,  iii, 
.  I  Henry  IV.  v. 
.     .  3  Henry  VI.  v. 
.     .     .   Othello,  i.  3, 
Cymbeliite,  iii.  6, 
Richard  II.  iii.  4, 
2  Henry  VI.  iii.  r, 

Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years  ...  3  He?try  VI.  iii.  3 

Downright.  — We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i, 

Downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging        .  .  Henry  V.  v.  2, 

Certainly  He  flouted  us  downright.  —  No,  *tis  his  kind  of  speech    .     .  .  Coriolanns,  ii.  3, 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world  .     .  .  .  Othello,  i-  3 

Down-stairs.  —  His  industry  is  up-stairsand  down-stairs -,  his  eloquence  the  parcel  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Dowry.  — Often  known  To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

For  that  dowry,  1  '11  assure  her  of  Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  n.  1 

If  thou  dost  marry,  I  '11  give  thee  this  plague  for  thy  dowry  .     .  .     .    Hamlet,  in.  i. 

Drab.  — Unpack  my  heart  with  wwds,  And  fall  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab     ...  .     .       n.  ^ 

With  die  and  drab  I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3 

Draff.  —  'Tis  old,  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draif Merry  Wives,  iv.  2 

Dragon.  —  Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast Mid-  N.  Dream,  m.  2 


Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since  Sits  on  his  horse  back  Kins:  John, 


The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth 

I  go  alone,  Like  to  a  lonely  dragon      .  

Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ?     Beautiful  tyrant !     .     . 
Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf,  Witches'  mummy,  maw  and  gulf      . 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath 

You  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning  May  bare  the  raven's  eye 
Dragonish. —  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish 
Drain.  —  I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay     ...  •  ... 

Dram.  —  Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy 
Every  dram  of  it;  and  I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple 
No  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle  .     . 
A  lingering  dram  that  should  not  work  Maliciously  like  poison 
Every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false,  If  she  be  .  •     ■ 

Till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram  dead  •  •     *      . 

The  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats:  let  me  have  A  dram  of  poison 
The  dram  of  eale  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  To  his  own 
With  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect,  He  wrought  upon  her 
A  dram  of  this  Will  drive  away  distemper    ...         .     ,    .     •     • 


Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

.    Coriolanns,  iv. 

Romeo  and  Jidlet,  iii. 

.     .     .     .    Macbeth,  iv. 

King  Lear,  i. 

.     .     .      Cymbeline,  ii. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv. 

.     .     .     Macbeth,  i. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iv. 

AWs  Well,  ii, 

.  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

.     .     Winter's  Tale,  i. 


.     .    2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Romeo  a?id  ynliet,  v. 

scandal ....  Hamlet,  i. 

....    Othello,  \. 

.     .     Cymbeline,  iii. 
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Dram. —  From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot  A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn  Cytn&eline,  iii.  5. 
Draught.  —  One  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads  him  .    Tuuelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

I  think  I  have  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world .     .  2  Heriry  VI.  ii.  3. 

With  liquorish  draughts  And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind     .     .  Timon  o/Atke?is,  iv.  3. 

Hang  them  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught,  Confound  them  by  sour  course  ....       v.  i. 

In  madness,  Bemg  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts  .  Othello,  i.  i. 

Draw. —  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards Much  Ado,\\\.  2, 

When  we  mean  to  build,  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model  .     .  .  z  Henry  IV.  i.  3- 

I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man,  if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel   .     .  Roffuo  and  Jtdiei,,  ii.  4. 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable  As  this  which  now  1  draw Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

But,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  What 's  near  it  with  it Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats  ;  If  it  be  man's  work,  I  '11  do  it   .     .     .     .    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Drawling.  —  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue    .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  !   Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow!  Ki7igJohn,\\.  i. 

This  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of  .     .  .     .    Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Draymen.  —  A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well     .  ...  ...     Richard  II.  i.  4. 

Dread.  —  What  judgement  shall  I  dread,  domg  no  wrong  ?  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty.  Wherein  doth  sit  tlie  dread  and  fear  of  kings     .     .  .     .      iv.  i. 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread  *,  your  greatness  Hath  not  been  used  to  fear    IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength  As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn    Ricfiard  II.  i.  i. 

Truly,  the  souls  of  men  are  full  of  dread .     .  Richard  III.  W.  ■^. 

The  dread  of  something  after  death,  The  undiscovered  country  .               .  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Dreadful.  —  For  my  neglect  Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might Love'' 5  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation       .  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures ....  .  Richard  III.  \.  1. 

Methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  1    What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears !    .     .     .     .  i.  4. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  And  the  first  motion    ...  .     .  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  i. 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  Miings  strange .  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

There  shall  be  done  A  deed  of  dreadful  note     ....  iii.  2. 

Dream.  —  Rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance  That  my  remembrance  warrants      .      Tempest,  i.  2. 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up  ...     ,  .     .  ,  ,  i.  ^. 

We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep     ...      iv.  x. 

How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear  !      .     .     .  ...  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream !     All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice        Meas.for  Mens.  ii.  2. 

Thousand  escapes  of  wit  Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams      .  ...  iv.  i. 

What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  ?    Or  sleep  I  now  ? Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  ^. 

We  will  hold  it  as  a  dream  till  it  appear  itself        Much  Ado,  i.  z. 

Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  ?         iv.  1. 

But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course,  But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birlh    .     .      iv.  i. 

Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  tlie  time Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  1. 

Momentany  as  a  sound,  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  .     .  .  .  i.  i. 

Dreams  and  sighs,  Wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers   ....  .     .  .     .  i.  1. 

All  this  derision  Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision  iii.  2. 

Think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents  But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream  .  iv.  i. 

And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  onr  dreams .  .      iv.  1. 

I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was  .     . 

Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream  ... 

I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream   .     .     . 

It  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun,  Following  darkness  like  a  dream 

I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night     ....  .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  s- 

If  that  I  do  not  dream  or  be  not  frantic,  —As  I  do  trust  I  am  not  ...  As  Van  Like  It,  i.  3, 

Even  as  a  flattering  dream  or  worthless  fancy Tarn.  oftJie  Shrew,  Indue!  i! 

I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again ...  Indue.  2. 

Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak,  And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream      .      iv.  i 

If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep ...  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  \. 

My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,  Which  I  '11  lay  down Winter's  Tale,  iii!  -^ 
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Dream. —  For  ne'er  was  dream  So  like  a  waking Wi?iter"s  Tale  " 

Dreams  are  toys :   Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously,  I  will  be  squared  bv  this                 ■      ^'  iii"  ^' 

Possessed  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams,  Not  knowing  what  they  fear     .  Kin<r  John   W 

Learn,  good  sou  ,  To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dreatn         nJt/r^/},' 

1  han  IS  m  your  knowledge  to  dream  of ^           z^ '  ■  ' 

My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad                     ....  2  Henr     F/'^ 

As  I  can  learn,  He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams  .    *.    '.     *.    *.    '.    '.  *.     .  Richard  I U.\ 


Whilst  some  tormenting  dream  Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devil' 
1  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  drea 


dreams 


And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he  is  so  fond  To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers  ' 

A  dream  of  what  thou  wert,  a  breath,  a  bubble.  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag 

I  have  dreamed  a  fearful  dream  !  &     •     .     . 


IV.  4, 
V-  3 


n.  I 


The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams  That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head 
My  soul  is  very  jocund  In  the  remembrance  oi  so  fair  a  dream    .... 
^    Every  man  unto  his  charge:   Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls*     \ 

My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day         .  ...  Troi  a?id  Cress   v   \ 

I  dreamed  a  dream  to-night. -And  so  did  1 '.  Romeo  and  yuliei,  i^ 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams,  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain \    ^ 

All  this  is  but  a  dream,  Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial      ...     \     .....     .  n 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  "at  hand  *.     '.       v 
All  the  mtenm  is  Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream    .  .  .     ,     julms  Caesar  ii 

Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once  Of  fantasy,  of  dreams  and  ceremonies  .     .  .  '  ]i^ 

This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted;  It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate     .  .     !  ii 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse  The  curtained  sleep Macbeth 

And  sleep  In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  That  shake  us  nightly     .  'iii,  , 

Count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams  .  Hamlet,  li'  2 

The  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream      .  .    ,    .    '  i.   ^ 

A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow .  .  .       ii.  2 

To  die,  to  sleep;  To  sleep:  perchance  to  dream  :  ay,  there 's  the  rub  .  jii.  ^ 

What  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  Must  give  us  pause      .     .      iii.  1 

If  ever  1  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  Abhor  me    .  Othello,  \.  1 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream:   Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already  .     .     .  .     .  .  i.  ^ 

If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream,  My  boat  sails  freely .     ,  ii.  3 

'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream  .     .         ...     iii,  3 

You  laugh  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams;  Is  't  not  your  trick  r   .     .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 
'Tis  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not     .     ,  ,      Cymbeline,  v.  4 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep  Did  mock  sad  fools  withal     .     .  .  Pericles,  v.  i 

Dreamed. — She  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and  waked  herself  with  laughing  Much  Ado,  li.  1 
I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man,  So  surfeit-swelled     ....  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  5 

Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  man  As  this  I  dreamed  of?  .     .    Ant.  attd  Cleo.  v.  2 

Dreamer.  —  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him  :  pass Julius  Co'sar,  \.  7. 

Dreaming.  —  If  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such.  It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 
Dreamt.  —  I  can  tell  you  strange  news,  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of   .     .     .  ,  Much  Ado,  i.  £.. 

I  have  nightly  since  Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me Coriolamis,  iv.  5 

More  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  5 
Dregs.  ■ —  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past .     .  .     .  ...     Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Faith,  Some  certain  dregs  of  conscience  are  yet  within  me      .  Richard  III. 

More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes .     Troi.  and  Cress,  i 

Dress.  —  He  was  indeed  the  glass  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves   .  2  Henry  IV.  ii,  3. 

Admonishing  That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end ....  Henry  V.  iv. 

Dressed,  —  With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1 

Dressings.  —  In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms,  Be  an  arch-villain    .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i, 
Drest.  —  But  man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority     .  ....  .  .  . .       ii.  2, 

Dribbling.  —  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love  Can  pierce i.  3, 

Drier.  —  Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore  .  ^ivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i, 

Drift,  —  The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend  Not  a  frown  further     ....  Tempest,  v. 

I  rather  chose  To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift Tivo  Ge?i.  0/  Verona,  iii. 
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Drift.  —  I  will  so  plead,  That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excds  .    .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  2. 

Keep  your  instruction,  And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift      .  ...      Meas.for  Meai.  n.  i. 

What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? C<""-  0/ Errors,  11.  2. 

Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  drift         Much  Ado,  w.  t.. 

Beplain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift.     ...  ......     .  Roilieo  and  Juliet,  \\.  z. 

My  free  drift  Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself  In  a  wide  sea  of  wax    .     Timon  of  Athens,  \.  i. 

Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift;  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit .'     "     '      Hamlet,  u.i. 

Can  you  by  no  drift  of  circumstance  Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion  ?    .     .     .     .      in.  1. 

And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 'T  were  better  not  assayed iv.  7. 

Drink. —Come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness     .     .     .     Merry  IVives,  u  1. 

That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now  .     ...  ...  .  .  .  1.  1. 

He  was  gotten  in  drink:  is  not  the  humour  conceited? '■  3. 

I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live    .  Meas.for  Meas.  in.  2. 

I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you Mer.  of  Venice,  1.  3. 

It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  1.  2. 

These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in  ;  and  so  be  these  boots  too      ...    Twelfth  Night,  1.  3. 

I '11  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat |- 3- 

Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend .  .  '.  5- 

He's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he's  drowned i.  5' 

'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man 's  a-hungry ij-  3- 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks .     .  ■  Winter's  TaU,  i.  i. 

Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they  drink.  Upon  agreement    .     .    i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray    ...  n.  i. 

I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life  •     ■     .  |'-  4. 

I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink  but  in  tears,  not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion ii.  4. 

I  '11  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink:  but  you  must  bear;  the  heart's  all      ....       v.  3. 

I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer ;  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common  .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iy.  2. 

There  shall  be  no  money  ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score iv.  2. 

She  says  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears.  Brewed  with  her  sorrow    .     .         Titus  Andron.  iii.  2. 

If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals Timon  of  Athetis,  \.  2. 

'T  is  inTerred  to  us.  His  days  are  foul  and  his  drink  dangerous .  iii.  5. 

Alas  !  it  cried,  *  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,'  As  a  sick  girl Julius  CtEsar,  i.  2. 

Bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready.  She  strike  upon  the  bell Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things ii.  3. 

Much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator  with  lechery  ...  .       ii.  3. 

I  believe  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night    .         ...  ii.  3. 

Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon  we  '11  drink  a  measure  The  table  round .  iii.  4- 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep      .  .         .  iii.  6. 

We  '11  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart  ....  .  .  .     .  .      Hamlet,  i.  z. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ;  And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw  .     .       v.  2. 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet ...  .  .  v.  2. 

Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool    .     .  I^ing  Lear,  iii.  4. 

He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,  If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle OtJt£llo,\\.  %. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel Ant.  and  Cleo.\.  i,. 

Ha,  ha!  Give  me  to  drink  mandragora    ...  .     .  i,  5. 

I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days  Than  drink  so  much  in  one  ...  .     .  .     .     .       ii.  7. 

With  mine  eyes  I  'II  drink  the  words  you  send.  Though  ink  be  made  of  gall  .  .  Cyntbeli?ie,  i.  i. 
Drinking. — They  were  red-hot  with  drinking        .     .         .    Tempest,  \\.  i. 

I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night      ...  .     .  .     .  .  .     .      Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you .  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry R  icitard  1 1 .  \\,  2. 

Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet         ....  ....  .  .     .  .     ,      ii.  4, 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking .  .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

We  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  make  the  night  light  with  drinking      Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
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Macbeth,  i.  4 
.  .  .  iii.  5, 
Othello,  iv.  I 


Drinking.  —  For  my  part,  lam  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a  drinking Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6, 

Drive.  —  I  am  driven  on  by  the  tiesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives  ,     ALl^s  Well,  i.  3 

This  drives  me  to  entreat  you  That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home    .     .  .     .  .       ii.  5, 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care .         .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  4 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  ;  one  nail,  one  nail ;  Rights  by  rights  falter  .    Corwlanits,  iv.  7, 

Drones  hive  not  with  me  ;  Therefore  1  part  with  him  ....  .       Mer.  0/  VcTLice,  ii.  5, 

Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  beehives         .2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 

Droop. — Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripened  corn,  Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ?   i.  ^ 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse  .     .  .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  -^ 

Drop.  —  There 's  no  true  drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with  love       .     .    Much  AdOy\\\.  ^ 

The  wide  sea  Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again .     .  iv.  1 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water,  That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop    Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  2 

Take  pain  To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty  Thy  skipping  spirit  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  2 

These  foolish  drops  do  something  drown  my  manly  spirit  .     .  li.  3 

The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earliest  to  the"  ground  .     .     .  .     .  .  .  iv.  i 

Wiped  our  eyes  Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered    .     .  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh .  Richard  III.  v.  3 

My  drops  of  tears  I '11  turn  to  sparks  of  fire      .  Henry  K///.  ii.  4, 

A  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't  .     .  Coriolanus,  ii. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  That  visit  my  sad  heart  .  .     .     yulius  Ccesar,  ii. 

I  perceive,  you  feel  The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops    .  ...  iii. 

If  arguing  make  us  sweat.  The  proof  of  It  will  turn  to  redder  drops  .... 

My  plenteous  joys.  Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves  In  drops  of  sorrow 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  .... 

Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum  .  ...  v. 

Like  the  crimson  drops  I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip Cymbcline,  ii. 

Dropped.  —  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ?  —  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee   Tempest,  ii.  2. 

I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn     ....  .  .  As  Vou  Like  It,  m. 

As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds -     •  .       i  Henry  IV.  \v. 

Droppeth.  —  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  Upon  the  place  beneath  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 
Dropping. — With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye Hamlet,  \.i 

It  doth  posset  And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk i-  5 

Dropsy.  —The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean.  To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  ?  Te?ttf.  iv.  i 
Dross. If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross.  Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss   Com.  0/ Err.  ii.  .: 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  q 

My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross  ;  No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss   Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  • 
Drossy.  —  Many  more  of  the  same  bevy  that  I  know  the  drossy  age  dotes  on 
Drovier.  —  That 's  spoken  like  an  honest  drovier :  so  they  sell  bullocks    . 
Drown.  —  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I  '11  drown  my  book 

Make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy.  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim   . 

How  mightily  some  other  times  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears!        .... 

That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns  Worse  than  tears  drown 

Wouldst  thou  drown  thyself.  Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon     .         .     . 

Lord,  Lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  !     .    .     .     . 

He  has  a  sin  that  often  Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner 

If  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act     .     .         .  !     '     "     "    ,  n,!,.ll„  i    , 

I  will  incontinently  drown  myself.  -  If  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee  after  .     .  Othello,  1.  3. 

Ere  1  would  say,  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  gumea-hen    . 

Come,  be  a  man.     Drovra  thyself !  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies 

Let 's  to  supper,  come.  And  drown  consideration 
Drowned.  —  And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks 

Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice    ...  ■ 

Alas,  then,  she  is  drowned?  — Drowned,  drowned 

Unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her  own  defence 

Drowning.  —  I  '11  warrant  him  for  drowning 

Methinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows 


Hamlet, 
Mtich  Ado,  ii. 
.      Tempest^  V. 
AlVs  Well,  ii. 


Winter's  Tale,  ii. 
.  King  John.,  iv. 
.  Richard  III.  i. 
Thnon  of  Athens,  iii. 
.     .     .     Hamlet,  v. 


Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv. 

I  Henry  I  y.  i. 

.    I  Henry  VI.  i. 

.     .     Hamlet,  iv. 


V,    I. 

Tempest,  i 
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Drowning.  —  If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning  Oikeilo,  i.  3- 
Drowsy.  —  Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act  Freshly  on  me  .  .   Meas.for  Meas.  1.  2. 

Sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business •     •  Muck  Ado,  1.  3. 

The  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony  .  Lozie^s  L    Lost,  iv.  3. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  .  .  Kin^  Johiiy  iii.  4. 
Drudge.  —Thou  pale  and  common  drudge  'Tween  man  and  man  .     .     .      Mer.  0/  Fefiice,  iii.  2. 

Will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words.  That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ?       .      2  Henry  VI,  iv.  z. 

I  am  the  drudge  and  toil  in  your  delight  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  ii.  5. 

Drum.  —There  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife      ....  .     Muc/t  Ado,  n.  3. 

He  's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator Al/  's  U-'eli^  v.  3. 

The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums  Cuts  off  more  circumstance  .     .  .     .    i^t^ig  John,  ii,  i. 

Roused  up  with  boisterous  untuned  drums,  With  harsh-resounding  trumpets     .     .     Richard  II.  \.  3. 

Had  as  lieve  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum  ;   such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  i  Henry  IV,  iv.  2. 

The  shrill  trump,  The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife Othello^  lii.  3. 

Drunk.  — 'Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine .     .     Tempest,  11.  i. 

I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet  am  I  not  altogether  an  ass  M.  Wives.,  i.  1 . 

The  gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences .  .  .     .  i.  i. 

I  '11  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  compnny .  1.  i. 

H  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God.  .  .  .     .     .  i.  i. 

Drunk  many  times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk  .  Meas.for  Mens.  iv.  2. 

1  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup      .    " Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

Call  at  all  the  alehouses,  and  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed    ....    Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk      ....  Aler.  of  Venice,  \,  2. 

I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider .  .  ....    Winter''s  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk?    Where  hath  it  slept? King  John,  iv.  2. 

What,  drunk  with  choler?  stay  and  pause  awhile      .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  f  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day      .  .     .  .     .       ii.  4. 

You  have  drunk  too  much  canaries  ;  and  that 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine    .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he  was  drunk  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Was  the  hope  drunk  Wherein  you  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since?       ....      Macbeth,  i.  7. 

That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold      .  .  .     .  .     .  .     .     .       ii.  2. 

I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough Othello,  ii.  3. 

Drunk?  and  speak  parrot  ?  and  squabble?  swagger?  swear? ii.  3. 

You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a  time,  man  ii.  3. 

Drunkard.  — We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards Tempest,  \,  1. 

I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee  .  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Sweet  fellowship  in  shame!     One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Betray  themselves  to  every  modern  censure  worse  than  drunkards  .     .     .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  Soil  our  addition    .     .  .  .       Hamlet,  i.  4. 

I  have  seen  drunkards  Do  more  than  this  in  sport .     King  Lear,  ii.  i. 

'Mongst  this  flock  of  drunkards,  Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action  .  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine-drunk AlVs  WeU,'\w,  %. 

You  must  amend  your  drunkenness ...  ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the  devil  wrath OtJiello.^  ii.  3. 

Dry.  —  The  wills  above  be  done  !  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death  .  Tempest,  i.  i. 

Why,  man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears  .     .       Two  Gen.  of  Vero7ia,  ii.  3. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears  Moist  it  again ...  iii.  2. 

Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage As  Von  Like  It/\\,  j. 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil.  Breathless  and  faint 1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

It  is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

Ducat. — Three  thousand  ducats  ;  I  think  I  may  take  his  bond Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  %. 

Is  it  possible  A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats? i.  3. 

My  daughter!   O' my  ducats!  O  my  daughter! li.  8. 

Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting  !  fourscore  ducats  I iii.  i. 

He'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats:  he 's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  V  z. 

Hownowlarat?     Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead!    .     .* Hamlet.,m.  ^ 

Dur;K.  —  I  can  swim  like  a  duck,  I  '11  be  sworn Tevipest^  ii.  2. 
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Duck.  —  The  learned  pate  Ducks  to  the  golden  fool ;  all  is  oblique  .     .     . 

As  a  duck  for  life  that  dives,  So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives      .     . 

Dudgeon.  —  1  see  thee  still,  And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood 

Due.  —  I  '11  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast  paid  all  there     .     .  .... 

He  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs  :   He  will  give  the  devil  his  due 
Look  to  taste  the  due  Meet  for  rebellion  and  such  acts  as  yours 


Not  ever  The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict   Henry  VIII. 


Tlnton  of  Athens^  Iv.  3 
.     Pericles,  iii.  Gower. 
.     .      .     Macbeth^  ii. 
.     .     I  Henry  IV.  \. 


2  Henry  IV.  iv. 


Troi.  and  Cress,  u.  2, 
Macbeth-,  i.  4 


As  Vent  Like  It.,  ii. 

Tempest,  \. 

.     .  .     .  i. 

.    Ricliard  III.  i. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

of  the  Shrew,  Indue, 

.     .      AlVs  Well,  i. 

Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

Cove,  of  Errors,  i. 

Love''s  L,.  Lost,  iv. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

.     2  Henry  I  V.  i. 

Hamlet,  i. 


Nature  craves  All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners 

Only  1  have  left  to  say,  More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay     . 

That  thou  mightsl  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing 

Dugs.  — The  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked  .     .     . 

Dukedom.  —  Me,  poor  man,  my  library  Was  dukedom  large  enough     . 

Volumes  that  I  prize  above  my  dukedom  .  

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier  I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while 

Dulcet.  — Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound Tarn. 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet,  His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster  . 
To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion         .... 

Dull.  —  When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy,  Lightens  my  humour 
Dictynna,  goodman  Dull ;   Dictynna,  goodman  Dull           .                ... 
Happier  than  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn    ... 
So  faint,  so  spiritle.'^s,  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone     .... 
Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep  .     .  ...      iii. 

Ay,  that 's  the  way  :  Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay Othello,  ii, 

Dullard.  — Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world King^  Lear,  ii. 

What,  makest  thou  me  a  dullard  m  this  act  ?     ...     .  Cymbeline,  v, 

Duller.  —  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw  ;  huddling  jest  upon  jest Much  A  do,  ii. 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  Hamlet,  i.  5, 

DuLNESS.  ~  Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep  ;  't  is  a  good  dulness,  And  give  it  way  .      Tempest,  i.  2 

For  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits     ...  As  You  Like  It,^  i.  2 

If  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would  torment  thee  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3 

Seel  with  wanton  dulness  My  speculative  and  officed  instruments Othello,  \.  i 

Sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour  Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness  .     .         Ant   and  Cleo.'n.  i 

Dumb. —  Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse  .    Tempest,  iii.  3 
Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i 

I  can  be  secret  as  a  dumb  man  ;  I  would  have  you  think  so MnchAdo,  1.  i 

I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men Mer.  of  V enice,\.  \ 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb Hamlet,  iv.  6 

Deep  clerks  she  dumbs  :  and  with  her  neeld  composes  Nature's  own  shape  of  bud,  bird  Pericles,v.  Gow. 

Dumbness.  —You  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2 

There  was  speech  in  their  dumbne^ss,  language  in  their  very  gesture  .     .    Winter's  Tale,  v.  2 

Your  silence,  Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul     Troi.  and  Cress,  m.  ^ 
Hobbididance.  prince  of  dumbness  ;   Mahu,  of  stealing      .  ...  .     . 

Dumb-show.  —The  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb-show 
He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but.  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb-show? 
Capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise  .  .     . 

Dump.  —  Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe,  Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy   . 

To  step  out  of  these  dreary  dumps  .     .  ,  <v   ;■  ^   ■ 

My  heart  is  full  of  woe  :  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me      .      Jiomeo  and  Juliet,  1 
When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound,  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress  .     .      1 

Dun  's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word nJ    7  fi   • 

Duncan. —This  Duncan  Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek •     •      Macbeth,  u  7. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knel]  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell      .     .  •     •       I!" 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave:  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well     •■;•■■;        ,        ■,""'" 

Dungeon. -Black  is  the  badge  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  mght  Love  ^j-'f-^f'  '^^ 
X  had  rather  be  a  toad,  And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon Othello,  ni. 


King  Lear,  iv. 

Much  Ado,  ii. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  1. 

,     Hamlet,  iii. 

.     Much  Ado,  li. 

Titus  A  ndron   i 
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DuNSlNANE. — Until  Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill  Shall  come  against  him  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane,  I  Qannot  taint  with  fear     .  V.  3. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane,  Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane v.  3. 

Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear,  Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here     ....      v.  3. 

Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood  Do  come  to  Dunsinane .  .     .      v.  5. 

Durance. — Perpetual  durance  ?  —  Ay,  just;  perpetual  durance,  a  restraint  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  m,  1. 
He,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance      .     Com.  0/ Errors^  iv.  3. 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

He  upon  some  action  Is  now  in  durance .   Twsl/tk  Night,  v.  1. 

Is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance? i  Henry  IV,  \.  z. 

Is  in  base  durance  and  contagious  prison 2  Henry  1 V.  v.  5. 

Dust.  —  But  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears  .  ■ Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3. 

Thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains  That  issue  out  of  dust Meas. /or  Meas.  m.  1. 

Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?    .     .     Mnch  Ado,  ii.  i. 

I  am  sent  with  broom  before,  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door   ....     Mid.  N.  Dreajn,  v.  i. 

Of  t  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust,  Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust  AWs  Well,  v.  3. 

Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  Ricliard  II.  iii.  2. 

Compound  me  with  forgotten  dust;  Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked         Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

What  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust?      .     .  -^  Henry  VI.  w.  2. 

And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt  More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted      .     .    .    Troi.  and  Cress,  \\\.  i. 

And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust? Hamlet,  \\.z. 

Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bunghole  ?  v.  i. 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead.  Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made    .     .      v.  i. 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind  Blows  in  your  face    .     .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot v.  3. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust Cymbeline,  iv.  z, 

Dutchman. —To  be  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman  to-morrow Much  Ado,  m,  .1, 

Whereyou  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard Twelfth  Night,  m,  2. 

Duteous.  —  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee    .     .  Cymbeline.  iii.  5. 

Duties. —He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man \  Henry  IV.  1.  z. 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze  Allegiance  in  them ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

To  the  which  my  duties  Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie  For  ever  knit    .  .     .    Macbeth,  \\\.  ,. 

I  Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit.  Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you  King  Lear, \.  i. 

So  seem  as  if  You  were  inspired  to  do  those  duties  which  You  tender  to  her  .      Cymbeline,  ii   3. 

Duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed    ...  ....  .     .        Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that  Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me  .      iii.  i. 

As  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on Love's  L.  Lost,  L  i. 

In  all  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty i.  i. 

Stay  not  thy  compliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty iv.  2. 

Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite.  That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt v.  2. 

For  never  any  ihmg  can  be  amiss.  When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it  .     .    Mid,  N.  Dream,  v.  .. 

I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharged  And  duty  in  his  service  perishing v.  .. 

What  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect  Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit v.  1. 

In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty  I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue v.  i. 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed As  Yon  Like  It,  W.  i. 

So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

What  you  will  command  me  will  I  do.  So  well!  know  my  duty  to  my  elders ii.  i. 

Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty jy  j 

The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty v   2 

Such  duly  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince.  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband    ...      v.  2. 

That  obedient  right  Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims All's  Well,  \\,  i, 

Ileavemy  duty  a  little  unthought  of,  and  speak  out  of  my  injury Twelfth  Night,  v,  \, 

Be  pleased  then  To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe  To  him  that  owes  it     .    .     King  John,  ii.  i. 

But  to  my  own  disgrace  Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case Richard  II.  \   i. 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God i.  3. 

Ah,  how  long  Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? .    .    .      \\.  i. 
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Duty.  — Throw  away  respect,  Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty    .  .     .        Richard  II.  iii.  z. 

My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show  .  iji,  3^ 

They  might  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste  Their  fruits  of  duty .      iji    . 

With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state,  With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites  .      iv.  1. 

Our  duty  this  way  lies ;  for  God's  sake,  come   ...  .1  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

My  fear  is,  your  displeasure  ;  my  courtesy,  my  duty .2  Henry  I V.  Epil. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own      ....      Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love .  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

Put  meekness  in  thy  mind,  Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty,!  ,     ,     .  Ricfiard  III.  ii.  2. 

Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you,  And  throw  it  from  their  soul  Henry  VIII.  iii,  2, 

Of  thy  deep  duty,  more  impression  show  Than  that  of  common  sons         ....     Corioiamcs   v.  3, 

I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might:   I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest  ynl.  Ceesar,\v.z. 

We  shall  acquaint  him  with  it,  As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  .     .  HamleU  i.  r. 

We  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty  To  let  you  know  of  it i.  2. 

1  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul,  Both  lo  my  God  and  to  my  gracious  king ii.  2. 

What  duty  is.  Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time ii.  :-, 

If  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is  too  unmannerly iii.  2. 

We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye  ;  And  let  him  know  so iv.  4, 

Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  When  power  to  flattery  bows?      King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts.  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know i,  4. 

You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert  Than  she  to  scant  her  duty ii.  4. 

Trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty Othello,  \.i. 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty,  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end    .  .     .  i.  i. 

My  noble  father,  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty   .  ...  .     .  i.  3. 

You  are  the  lord  of  duty  ;   I  am  hitherto  your  daughter  :  but  here  's  my  husband  .     .  .     .     ,  i.  3, 

A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  !    I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle  .  ,    .  ii.  3. 

Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty? .         .     .      ii.  3. 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to  .     .     .      iii.  3. 

'Tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought,  By  duty  ruminated  ...  .     .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

She  looks  us  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

Dwarf.  — A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give  Before  a  sleeping  giant  .  .  Troi.  a7td  Cress,  ii.  3. 
Dwarfish.  —  Are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,  Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  ?    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe  Upon  a  dwarfish  thief  ...  .  Macbeth,  v.  2, 
Dwell.  — There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple Tempest,  i.  £. 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  *t  .  i.  z. 

As  in  the  sweetest  bud  The  eating  canker  dwells  ....  ....    Ttvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me :   I  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity      .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  yon AlV s  Well,  iv.  3. 

O,  that  deceit  should  dwell  In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  f ,     Romeo  and  fnliet,  iii.  2. 

Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs  Gf  your  good  pleasure? .     ,     .     .     yulius  Ccesar,  ii.  1, 

Dwelling.  —  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich     ...  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  3, 

Dwelling-house.  —  His  pure  brain.  Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house  K.John,  v.  7. 
DwELLiN'G-PLACE. —  In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place  .  ....  As  You  Like  It,  \\.  \^ 
Dwindle.  —  Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3, 
Dye.  — That  dye  is  on  me  Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black     .,..,..  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Dyeing,  —They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Dying. —That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall Twelfth  Nigki/-\.  -.. 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony      .     ,         Richard  II.  ii.  .. 

And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death  :  Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath       iii.  2. 

The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw,  And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else      .         ...      v.  .:. 

Talk  not  of  dying:  I  am  out  of  fear  Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one-half  year  r  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 

Dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills.  Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy    ....    Julins  Ccesar,  iii.  ^. 

She  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying.  —  She  is  cunning  past  man^s  thought  .     ,     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  ^. 

'T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion''s  whelp  Than  with  an  old  one  dying  iii.  13. 

T  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ;  only  I  here  importune  death  awhile iv.  15. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  :  Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little iv.  15. 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not  believe  her  lips  in  opeirin-g  it    ...     .      CytnBeline,  v.  5. 
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Eager. — They  are  hare-brained  slaves,  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air    .  .     .      Hamlet^  i.  4. 

Eagerness.  —  She  knew  her  distance  and  did  angle  for  me,  Madding  my  eagerness  AlPs  Well,  v.  3. 
Eagle.  — A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind      .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers,  To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest  King-  John,  v.  2. 

Behold,  his  eye,  As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's        .  .     .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ?    Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired  then  .    i  Henry  VI,  \.  2. 

An  empty  eagle  were  set  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite       .  2  Henry  VI  iii.  i. 

Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  beehives    .  .     .  ...  .  ...  .      iv.  i. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed,  While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad,  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  ....  .  i.  3. 

The  eagles  are  gone  :  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws  !    .     .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Break  ope  the  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles  .     .    Coriolantcs^  iii.  i. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli:  Alone  I  did  it     ...     .      v.  6. 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing.  And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby     Titus  Andron.  iv.  4. 

An  eagle,  madam.  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye     .     .  .      Romeo  and  Juliett  iii.  5. 

But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold  and  forth  on,  Leaving  no  tract  behind    .     .     .     Tinion  0/ Athens,  i.  i." 

These  mossed  trees,  That  have  outlived  the  eagle  .  iv.  3. 

This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle  :  we  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

We  find  The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold  Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle     .  Cynibeliiie.,  iii.  3. 

Forthwith  they  fly  Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stooped  eagles  .  ...  .     .       v.  3. 

As  I  slept,  methought  Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  backed.  Appeared  to  me       ...  .       v.  5. 

Eagle-winged.  —  The  eagle-winged  pride  Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts      Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Eanling.  — All  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Ear,  — The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear:  Obey  and  be  attentive         ....      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Set  all  hearts  i' the  state  To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear  ....  ....  i.  2. 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  sfomach  of  my  sense  ii.  i. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments  Will  hirni  about  mine  ears      ....      iii,  2. 

Like  unbacked  colts,  thay  pricked  their  ears,  Advanced  their  eyelids  ,  iv.  1. 

My  ears  are  stopt,  and  cannot  hear  good  news.  So  much  of  bad  already    Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  i. 

For  so  I  have  strewed  it  in  the  common  ear,  And  so  it  is  received  .  ,  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  3. 

Fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings:  to  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good  a  remedy  presents  itself    .      iii.  i. 

Take,  then,  this  your  companion  by  the  hand,  Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear      ...      iv.  i. 

I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things  That  want  no  ear  but  yours         .     .  ,     .  iv.  3. 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good;  Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline      .     .  .       v,  i. 

He's  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that  my  two  ears  can  witness         ....      Cojn.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Know'st  thou  his  mind  ?  —  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear ii.  i. 

That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear,  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye    .     .     .  ii.  2. 

Sleep  I  now  and  thint  I  hear  all  this?     What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss?  .     .     .     .       ii.  2. 

Lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong,  I  'II  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song  ....      iii.  z. 

I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure,  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed         .      iv.  i. 

My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left,  My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear  ...        v.  i. 

My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear  that  he  is  in  her  heart Mitch  Ado,  \\.  t. 

Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing  Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it     .     .      iii.  1. 

What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?     Can  this  be  true ? .     .  ,      iii,  i. 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  As  water  in  a  sieve v.  1. 

Give  not  me  counsel ;  Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear .        v.  1. 

They  say  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it v.  ,. 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales   Loite's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  cselo,  the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven      ....      iv.  ^. 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped  ,      iv.  ;?. 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility iv.  3. 
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Ear.  —  A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Of  him  that  hears  it Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Sickly  ears,  Deafed  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans .     .  .       v.  2 

Thus  sings  he,  Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo :  O  word  of  fear,  Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  !     .  v,  2 

My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye Mid.  N,  Dream,  i.  i 

I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here,  And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear  ii,  ,, 

Sing  again :   Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note   .  ....  .  ,     .      iji.  i, 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes,  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes      iii.  ^, 

Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound .     .  ...  .      iii.  2. 

Stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head,  And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy  ...  iv.  i 
I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.     Let  's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones  ,  .      iv.  j 

Their  heads  are  hung  With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew     ....  .  .      iv.  i 

,    The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste      iv.  . 
He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  z 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears         .  ....  ...       v.  i 

I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,  Sell  when  you  can  :  you  are  not  for  all  markets    AsY.L.It,  iii.  5 

Such  a  storm  That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din Tarn,  of  tJie  Shrew,  \.  1 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ?     Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar?        .  .  i.  z 

For,  you  know,  Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants     .     .  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  4 

His  plausive  words  He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them     .     .     .  AWs  Well,  i.  2 

He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team  and  gives  me  leave  to  in  the  crop   .  .  .  i.  3 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive    .  v.  3, 

It  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound.  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets  Twelfth  Night,  i.  i 
My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear  .  .     .      iii.  i 

It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear  As  howling  after  music     .  ....       v.  1 

He  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes  .   IVinier^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 
To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse    ...  iv.  4 

Then  I  'Id  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  Should  rift  to  hear  me  .  .     .  .  .  v.  1 

My  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear,  Which  none  but  heaven  and  you  and  I  shall  hear  King  John,  i.  i 

My  face  so  thin  That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose  ...  i.  i 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears  With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ?  .  ii.  1 
They  shoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke,  To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  ...  ii.  r 
If  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes,  Hear  me  without  thine  ears  .  iii.  3. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  .     .  .      iii.  4 

Let  ray  sovereign  turn  away  his  face  And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf .  .  .  Richard  II  i.  \ 
Strive  not  with  your  breath  ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear.     .  .  ii.  1 

To  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen    ....  ii.  i 

Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him  .  .     .  1 

Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared:  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold  .  iii-  z 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear  To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string  .  ...       v.  5, 

You  start  away,  And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes i  Hetiry  IV.  i,  3 

We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  Without  our  ears  :  thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st  .  .  .     .       v.  4 

Stufifingtheearsof  men  with  false  reports 2  A^^wry /F.  Indue. 

Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds  .     ...  ...  "  .V  ' 

Decked  in  modest  complement,  Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear  .     .  Henry  K  ii.  2, 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  .  .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs  Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear  .  iv.  Prol, 

Such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear  .  2  Henry  VI.  ly.  7. 

Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgement  to  desire •     •  z  Henry  VI.  w.  z 

What  pain  it  was  to  drown  !     What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears  !  .  .  Richard  III.  \.  4 

Environed  me  about,  and  howled  in  mine  ears  Such  hideous  cries  .  .     .  .  •  i-  4 

Be  not  angry  with  the  child.     Pitchers  have  ears  ....  ....  u-  4- 

Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame.  Grows  dainty  of  his  worth  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3 

What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters!  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long n.  1 

Mine  eyes  and  ears  Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement .  11.  z, 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision 11.  2, 

Were  halfto  half  the  world  by  the  ears  .  -  ....  •  Cortola^tus,  \.  i 
And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time.  But  hearts  for  the  event 1: 
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Ear.  —  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me  Death  on  the  wheel    .    .     .    Coriolanus^  jii, 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  More  learned  than  the  ears  ......     m 

What  is  thy  name  ?  —  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears,  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine      iv, 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than  Your  gates  against  my  force       ...  ...  v. 

She  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  that  tongue's  utterance 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears,  Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears 
Stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye;  shot  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song 

What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our  ears? 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be  To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  !   .     .  .     Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2 

Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf.  And  tell  me  truly JulUts  C^sar,\.  2 

Their  hats  are  plucked  about  their  ears,  And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks  ....      ii.  i 

Lend  me  your  ears  ;  I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him  ii'- 2, 

Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears,  And  graze  in  common iv.  i, 

Hie  thee  hither,  That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear        Macbeth^'x.  5 

The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear,  Would  murder  as  it  fell .  ii-  3 

Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed  Too  terrible  for  the  ear     ...  ...      m.  4, 

Had  I  three  ears,  I  'Id  hear  thee.  —  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute  iv.  i 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever iv.  3 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  And  break  it  to  our  hope   ....  ...       v.  8 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence.  To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report    .     .       Hamlet,  i.  z 

^Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attent  ear ....  i.  ^ 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs,  Or  lose  your  heart .     .         i.  3. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice;  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement  i.  3, 

In  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour  The  leperous  distilment    ....  

Cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech,  Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free   .     . 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears       ■    .     . 
And  I  '11  be  placed,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear  Of  all  their  conference    .    .         .         .     . 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings    .     .         .     . 

Feeling  without  sight,  Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all    ...     .  .     . 

O,  speak  to  me  no  more  ;  These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears.     .     .  .     . 

A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear .  ...  .     . 

Keeps  himself  in  clouds.  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear  With  pestilent  speeches  .  iv.  5, 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb    ,     .  .     .  iv.  6, 

The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing v.  2 

In  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk  ;  false  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand     Kin^  Lear,  iii.  4, 
Look  with  thine  ears  :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief      .     .  .     .      iv.  6. 

She  'Id  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear  Devour  up  my  discourse  .  .        Otitello,  i.  3, 

I  never  yet  did  hear  That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear  .  .         .     .        i.  3, 

To  my  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear .  .     .  .     .        i.  3, 

I  could  have  given  less  matter  A  better  ear .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  i, 

Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear,  The  good  and  bad  together ii.  5, 

Lives  in  men's  eyes,  and  will  to  ears  and  tongues  Be  theme  and  hearing  ever       .     Cymbeline,  iii.  i 

What  a  strange  infection  Is  fall'n  into  thy  ear ....  .  .      iii.  j^. 

Mine  ear,  Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound .  ...      iii.  4 

Though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet  Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear        .     .      iii.  4. 
Which  you'll  make  him  know,  If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music  .  ...      iii.  4. 

My  ears  were  never  better  fed  With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony     .  ...     Pericles,  ii.  5, 

Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry,  The  more  she  gives  them  speech     .       v.  i, 

Earing.  —  And  our  ills  told  us  Is  as  our  earing .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  '\.  z. 

Ear-kissing.  —The  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments    .     King  Lear,  ii.  i 
Earliness. — Thy  earliness  doth  me  assure  Thou  art  up-roused  by  some  distemperature  Rom.&^yulXx.  3 

Early.  — To  be  up  early  and  down  late Merry  Wives,  i.  4 

Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  1 Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  i. 

It  is  so  very  very  late,  That  we  may  call  it  early  by  and  by jii,  4, 

I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that 's  the  reason  I  was  up  so  early Cymbeline,  ii.  3, 
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Earnest.  —  He  is  in  earnest.  —  In  most  profound  earnest 


Much  A  do^  V,  I 


As  You  Like  It,  i. 
i.  3 


Macbeth,  i.  3 

i.  3 

Cyinbeline,  i.  5, 

2  Henry  I V.  v.  5. 


.  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona., 
.     .         Merry  Wives.,  i 


But  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in  sport 

But,  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest 

By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend  me     . 

Turned  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head,  And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest  RicJiardlll.  v, 

For  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success,  Commencing  in  a  truth  ? . 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good  That  I  mean  to  thee    .... 

Earnestness.  —  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection—    It  doth  so  _, 

Ear-piercing.  —  The  shrill  trump,  The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife   .     .      OtJiello,  iii.  ^ 
Earth.  —  Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would  Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth      Tempest,  i.  2 

This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound  That  the  earth  owes     .     .  i.  ^ 

All  corners  else  o'  the  earth  Let  liberty  make  use  of 

Here  lies  your  brother,  No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon      . 
Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty,  Barns  and  garners  never  empty.     . 
Let  her  be  a  principality,  Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth  .  ,     , 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied  Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth 

For  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm    ,     ,  .         

I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth,  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips 

'Tis  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth,  Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us  Com.  0/  Errors,  i.  i 
There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky  .  .  ii.  i 
Am  I  in  eanh,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ?    Sleeping  or  waking?  mad  or  well-advised  ?  .  ii.  2 

Our  earth's  wonder,  more  than  earth  divine  .     .  .  iii.  2 

My  fortune  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim,  My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim  .  .      iii.  £ 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  eanh.         ...  .  Mxich  Ado,  ii.  i 

Piercing  a  hogshead  !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  ^. 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth,  Cupid  all  armed    .         .  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  ii.  i, 

I  Mi  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  In  forty  minutes .     .  ii.  j, 

I  '11  believe  as  soon  This  whole  earth  may  be  bored  .     .         .     .  .  .    .  iii 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven     v, 

Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth ....  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii. 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come,  To  kiss  this  shrine  .  ....  ii 

A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth  .  .     .  .     .     .       ii, 

For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth    .  .      iii.  5. 

If  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then  In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven      ....  iii.  5 

Where  is  this  young  gallant  that  is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ?  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2 
Plainly  as  heaven  sees  earth  and  earth  sees  heaven  .  ...  ...  IVijiter's  Tale,  \.  2 

I '11  not  put  The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them ...  iv.  4 

For  all  the  sun  sees  or  The  close  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  sea  hides  ...      iv.  4 

The  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think,  That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on  v.  1, 

Welcome  hither,  As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth    .    .  ...         .  ....      v.  i 

Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth.  And  so  doth  yours     .  King  yoh?i,  i.  i 

Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth  !.....  11.  1 

Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth  !     Call  not  me  slanderer      .  ii.  i 

Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies,  Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth  ii.  i, 

My  grief  's  so  great  That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth  Can  hold  it  up  .  .     .  .     iii.  i, 

Turning  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye  The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  .  .     iii.  i, 

The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed .  ...         .     iv.  3 

Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap,  Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  !  Richard  II.  i.  i, 
Cries,  Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth    ...  .  .  .  i.  < 

When  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth,  Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads  i.  2, 

This  sceptered  isle,  This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,  This  other  Eden ii.  . 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England         ...  .  .       ii.  i 

Comfort's  in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief  ii.  2, 
The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth,  And  lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change    ii.  4 
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Earth.  —  Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand,  Though  rebels  wound  thee  .  Richard  IT.  iii.  -e. 

So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth,  And  do  thee  favours  with  my  royal  hands    .     .      iii-  2. 

One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord,  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth        .     .     .     Hi-  2. 

Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ....      iij.  2. 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones    .     .      iii.  2. 

Barest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth,  Divine  his  downfall? .  111.4. 

And  there  at  Venice  gave  His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth iv.  i. 

The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw.  And  wounds  the  earth v.  i. 

Telling  me  the  sovereign 'st  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise     .    i  Henry  iV.  1.  3. 

This  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth i-  3- 

Falstaff  sweats  to  death.  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along         ii-  2- 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth,  And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone?  .       ii.  3. 

If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring  ii.  4. 

At  my  birth  The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  Shaked  like  a  coward iii-  i- 

I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  born iii-  i- 

The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did  tremble iii-  i- 

0ft  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched iii.  i- 

At  your  birth  Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature,  In  passion  shook        ....     iii.  ». 

Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth  With  yet  appearing  blood    .  .     .      2  HeJiry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Night  is  fled,  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth i  Hefiry  VI.  ii.  ^. 

For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  j. 

For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell,  Filled  it  with  cursing  cries      .     .     .  RicJuird  III.  i.  2. 

His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth i- z. 

In  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven.  Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth     ...       ii.  1. 

The  plainest  harmless  creature  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  Christian         .     .  ...      iii.  5. 

Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray iv.  4. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth ! Henry  VIII.  \\\.  v. 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  ;  Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity!       .         .    ,     .     iv.  z. 

Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as  I  am  above  ! Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  Drawing  all  things  to  it .     .      iv.  2. 

That  spirit  of  his  In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth iv.  5. 

That  a  thing  inseparate  Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth v.  2. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth     .     .  .  .  .  v.  8. 

Thou  great-sized  coward,  No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates        v.  10. 

(      Those  mysteries  which  heaven  Will  not  have  earth  to  know    ....  .     .         Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

j      I  melt,  and  am  not  Of  stronger  earth  than  others ...       v.  3. 

The  man  is  noble  and  his  fame  folds  in  This  orb  o'  the  earth v.  6. 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite      .  .     .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

Sith  there  's  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell,  We  will  solicit  heaven .     .      iv.  3. 

Earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she,  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 
\     Can  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here?    Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out      .       ii.  i. 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live  But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give    .     .       ii.  3. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds.  Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth    ,     .      iii.  r. 

Where  honour  may  be  crowned  Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth  .  iii.  2. 

The  earth  's  a  thief,  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen      .  .    Titnon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth  Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?     .       Julius  Ceesar^  i.  3. 

Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? —  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults        i.  3. 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace  to-night .  ii.  2. 

O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth.  That  T  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers  !    iii.  1. 

This  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth  With  carrion  men .  iii.  1. 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth,  And  yet  are  on't Macbeth,  i.  3. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has,  And  these  are  of  them i.  3. 

Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth,  Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk ii.  i. 

Some  say,  the  earth  Was  feverous  and  did  shake.     'Twas  a  rough  night      .     .  ....       ii.  3. 

Darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb  When  living  light  should  kiss  it  .  .  ....       ii.  4. 

Avaunt  !  and  quit  my  sight !  let  the  earth  hide  thee!     Thy  bones  are  marrowless     .     .  iii,  4. 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  on  earth iv.  3. 
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Earth.  —  If  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life  Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth  .      Hamlet^  i.  i. 

We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth  This  unprevailing  woe  .     .  .  i.  2. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy     .  i.  5. 

How  do  ye  both  ?  —  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth ii.  2. 

This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  .  .         ii,  2. 

Alexander  returneth  into  dust ;  tlie  dust  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make  loam v.  i. 

O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe.  Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  I  v.  1. 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth  :  And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  tlesh  May  violets  spring v.  i. 

Hold  off  the  earth  awhile.  Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms     .  ...  .     v.  i. 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth,  Spring  with  my  tears  !  .     .  .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven,  new  earth      .  Ant.  and  Cleo,  i.  i. 

Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike  Feeds  beast  as  man i.  .. 

Earthher.  —  But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled Mid.  N.  Dream.,  i.  1. 

Earthly. — Why,doth  not  every  earthly  thing  Cry  shame  upon  her  ? H-htchAdo,\w.  1. 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

I  forswore  not  thee :   My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love      .  ...  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor  .     .  AiV  s  Well^u.  ■},. 

1  feel  within  me  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities,  A  still  and  quiet  conscience  Henry  yiU.  iii.  2. 

I  am  in  this  earthly  world;  where  to  do  harm  Is  often  laudable.  ....         Macbeth^'w.  1. 

Earthquake.  — 'T  was  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear,  To  make  an  earthquake  !   .     .    Tempest,  ii.  i. 

But  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Great  affections  wrestHng  in  thy  bosom  Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility   .     .    King  John,  v.  2. 

I  remember  it  well.  'T  is  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years  ....  Roineo  and  Juliet,  \.  z. 
Earth-treading.  —  Look  to  behold  this  night  Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven  light  i.  2. 
Earthy.  —  The  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death  Lies  on  my  tongue 1  Henry  I V.  v.  4. 

How  pale  she  looks,  and  of  an  earthy  cold Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 

Ear-wax.  —  One  that  loves  quails  ;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  >. 
Ease.  —  I  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is As  Yoti  Like  It,\\\.  i. 

We '11  walk  afoot  awhile,  and  ease  our  legs x  Henry  IV.  n.  ^. 

Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket  picked? iii-  3- 

Vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat,  As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds    .     .  .      iv.  i- 

Then  I  will  slay  myself.  For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease         i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease 2  Henry  VI.  v.  %. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease  Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves  Julius  Cmsar,  \.  2. 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  Hamlet,  \.  5. 

I  am  very  ill  at  ease,  Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes Othello,  ui.  3. 

Easiness.  —  If  we  suffer.  Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity  To  one  man's  honour  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Refrain  to-night.  And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness  To  the  next  abstinence    .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness  "•  '• 

East. —Round  about  Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey MkA  Ado,  v.  3. 

It  standeth  north-northeast  and  by  east  from  the  west  corner Lome's, L    Lost,  i.  i. 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east  .  .  ■         '^  3- 

By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering  might ,  •     ■       '■  ^' 

'T  is  powerful,  think  it,  From  east,  west,  north,  and  south Winter  'Tale,  ..  .. 

Ife'er  those  eyes  of  yours  Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east King  John,  ^.  i,. 

As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun  From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east  .  Richard  II  ui.  3. 

The  silent  hours  steal  on,  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east    .  .  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

All  day  long.  Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east   .  .     .  ....     Tiius  '^"aro".  v.  2. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  wmdow  of  the  east  Romeo  and  Juliet,  y  i. 

What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?     It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  .     .  .     .       11.2. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  ,     .     •     ■  "■■  5- 

For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp.  And  the  rich  East  to  boot      .     .         Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

I  may  wander  From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service  ^.'-^.'"V"-"- 

Easy.— 'T  is  as  easy  To  make  her  speak  as  move    .     ■     ■     ■    ;     •  •     '     ■     ■    '^""^'■sj  ale,  v.  3. 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches   Mer.qf  Venice  1.  2. 

Methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon     ,  Henry  IV  i.  3. 

You  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon  the  easy-yieldmg 2  Henry  1  V.  u.  i. 
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Easy.  —  When  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  a-ripening     Henry  VIII.  iii.  ^. 

Easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know  .  .  Titus  Andron.  \\.  ,. 

'T  is  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ventages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb  ....  HantleU  iii-  2. 
Eat.  —  He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches  I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live    Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

How  many  hath  he  killed?  for  indeed  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing      .     .     .      Much  Ado^  i.  1. 

Smile  at  no  man's  jests,  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure  .  ■     .  i.  3. 

In  despite  of  Iiis  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging  .  iii.  4- 

Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ?  —  With  no  sauce  that  cau  be  devised  to  it         .     .  .     ,     .     .      iv.  i. 

He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were  ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink  ,  ....      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  ^. 

I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you      ...  ...  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

If  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die    ....      As  >W  Like  It^  ii.  6. 

I  am  a  true  labourer:   1  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear,  owe  no  man  hate iii.  2. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat.  —  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat  I  .     .     .     .  .      v.  z. 

Like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears,  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily .      AlVs  WelU  i.  i. 

We  shall  Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer 2.  Henry  1 V.  v.  i. 

They  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like  devils He?try  V.  iii.  7. 

There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ...     Julius  Caesar,  ii.  i. 

At  supper  !  where  ?  —  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten Hamlet.,  iv.  3. 

Fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm      .      iv.  3. 

As  men  do  a-land;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones      .  .     Pericles,  ii.  i. 

Eaten.  — Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms  have  eaten  them    .     .     As  Ymi  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

He  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes       IViuter^s  Tale,  iv,  4. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home     .     .  .     .  ...  .2  Henry  IV:  ii.  i. 

Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Eater.  —  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit  .     .    Tivelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

A  knave ;  a  rascal ;  an  eater  of  broken  meats King  Lear^  ii.  2. 

Eating.  —  I  think  it  rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking Tivelfth  Night,  ii,  3. 

It  is  impossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Sighed  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds,  Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment  Richard II.  iii.  1. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope,  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

If  I  be  alive  and  your  mind  hold  and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating Julius  desar,  \.  2. 

Eaves.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds     .     .     Tempest,  v.  i. 

It  nothing  steads  us  To  chide  him  from  our  eaves      .  All*s  IVell,  iii.  7. 

Ebb. —  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. —Do  so:  to  ebb  Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me  .     .     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea.  Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb?   As  Yon  Like  It,  ii,  7. 

In  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder  .     .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Ebbed.— The  ebbed  man,  ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love,  Comes  deared  by  being  lacked  A  nt.&i^  CleoX.i,, 
Ebbing  men,  indeed,  Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run  By  their  own  fear  or  sloth     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot  Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune  v.  1.. 

Ebon-coloured.  —That  draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i,  1. 
Ebony.  —  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony.  —  Is  ebony  like  her?     0  wood  divine  !      .     .      iv.  3. 

The  clearstores  toward  the  south  north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony      ...  .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

Ebrew.  —  Or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew     ...  ,  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

Echo.  —  Mark  the  musical  confusion  Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction    .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  Where  Love  is  throned Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds,  Replyingshrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns   Titus  Andr.  ii.  3. 

Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies,  And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  Romeo^Juliet,  ii.  2. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo.  That  should  applaud  again Macbeth,  v,  3. 

Echoes.  —And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth.     .     .  .  Ta7n.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2, 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me,  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought  ,  OtJtello,  iii,  3. 

Eclipse.  —I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son,  Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon  1  Henry  VL  iv.  5. 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  us        King  Lear  i,  2, 

O,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions  !  \^  ^^ 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse         Hamlet  \ 
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Eclipse.  -  O  heavy  hour  1  Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse  Of  sun  and  moon    Othello  v 

tcSTASY.  —  The  ecstasy  halh  so  much  overborne  her  Much  Ado   ii 

How  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks  I     Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy  I       Com.  0/  Errors '  iv 

Be  moderate;  allay  thy  ecstasy;  In  measure  rein  thy  joy Mer.  0/ Venice' wi 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie  In  restless  ecstasy Macbelh   n\ 

Where  violent  sorrow  seems  A  modern  ecstasy     .         *  '  • 

Thisistheveryecstasy  of  love,  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself'    !    !    !    .    i    ' Hamlet"\i 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy  .     ...'.'.  'jij 

For  madness  would  not  err,  Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled    ".    ".    *.    '    "    '.    '  ;;; 

This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  Is  very  cunning  in  . 
Eden.  -  This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise,  This  fortress  bulk  by  Nature  for  herself'   Richard  'lI  h' 
Edge.  —  Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge  With  profits  of  the  mind  .         .  Meas  for  Meas  i' 

Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills  Love's  L   Lost' \{ 

Thetonguesofmocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible    '  'v 

To  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  the  feather-bed '  Mer  of  Venice  Ky 

We  '11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake  To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard     .     .   All's  Well  'ii 

,    Orcloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast Ricliard  II  \ 

He  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge.  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er      .     '.     '   i  Henry  IV  { 
The  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife  ...         '.     .  \\\ 

Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge.  And  manners '    .     .'    Titiis  Andron    ii 

I    Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend.  And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry      .      Hamlet  \ 
Give  him  a  further  edge.  And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights    .    .  .  jii 

It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  my  edge '  '      :■■' 

If  I  knew  What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  fi-om  edge  to  edge  O'  the  world  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii 
Edict,  —  Contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon     .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i. 

If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  crossed.  It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny  .  Uid.  N.  Dream,  \  , 
Edifice.  —  Should  I  go  to  church  And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone  ?  .  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice  i  , 
Edified.  —  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  raargent  ere  you  had  done  .  .  ,  .  Hamlet,  y.  2 
Education.  —  As  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education     .  As  You  Like  It,  {.  , 

My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education .     .     .     .     '  i!  i 

By  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  cardmaker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd   Tarn.  ofShreiv,  Indue.  2 

I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  promises All's  Well  i.  j 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood.  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world    .     .    King  "John,  ii.  i 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  :  To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education  ....  Othello,  i.  3 

My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me  How  to  respect  you 13 

Edward.  —  I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons Richard  II.  Vi.  i 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom         .      Richard  III.  iv.  3 

^Ei..  —  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise      ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel.  Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ?  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 
As  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put  'em  i'  the  paste  alive      .     .         ,         King  Lear,  ii.  4 
Eel-skin.  — You  might  have  thrust  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin  .  2  Hejiry  IV.  iii.  2 

My  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods,  My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuffed,  my  face  so  thin  K ing  John,  i.  i 
Effect.  —Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects.  After  the  moon  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  1 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime.  And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i 

Light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  burn Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3 

While  idly  I  stood  looking  on,  I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i 

A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor  .  ...  .     .  All's  Well,  n.  2 

There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity  .  ■  2  Henry  IV.  i 

And  withal  Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour  ...  .     Julius  Ccesar,  ii, 

I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  les'^on  keep.  As  watchman  to  my  heart   ,     .         .     .  Hamlet,  \ 

Whose  effect  Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man  .  .     .  ,     . 

And  now  remains  That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect      ,  ... 

The  cause  of  this  defect,  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause  .     .     . 

Do  not  look  upon  me  ;  Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert  My  stem  effects  .     .  iii.  4 

Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects  That  troop  with  majesty  .     ....  .     King  Lear,  i.  1 

May  your  deeds  approve.  That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love i.  , 

1  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of  succeed  unhappily 
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.  .  .  .  Othelloy  i.  3. 
.     .     .  Cy7nbeiifte,  i.  S' 

As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 
.     .     Much  Ado,,  iv.  2, 

As  Yott  Like  It,  ii.  5. 


Ail's  Weli,  W.  3, 


Effect.  —  Opinion,  sovereign  mistress  of  effects 

She  is  fooled  With  a  most  false  effect 

Effigies.  —Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness  Most  truly  limned 

Eftest. — Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eftest  way 

Egg.  —  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs 
Truly,  thou  art  damned  like  ah  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side     . 
He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister      ....... 

They  say  we  are  Almost  as  like  as  eggs  ;  women  say  so.  That  will  say  any  thing   Winter  s  Tale,  1.  2. 
Mine  honest  friend,  Will  you  take  eggs  for  money?        ...  ...  ^  J- z 

Not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter *■  Henry  ^^  •  |-  2 

They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter •         .     .      11.  i 

He  esteems  her  no  more  than  I  esteem  an  addle  egg TroL  and  Cress.  1.  2 

By  some  chance.  Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends     .     .  Coriolanus,  iv.  4, 

Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  i 

Thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quarrelling •      "i-  ' 

What,  you  egg!     Young  fry  of  treachery!  Macbeth,  \v.  1. 

I  '11  fetch  some  flax  and  whites  of  eggs  To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face  .     .  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

So  many  fathoms  down  precipitating,  Thou  'dst  shivered  like  an  egg  .  ....  .      iv.  6. 

Egg-shell.  —  To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare,  Even  for  an  egg-shell   .  Hamlet.,  iv.  4, 

On  our  terrible  seas.  Like  egg-shells  moved  upon  their  surges     ....  .     ■      Cym&eime,  iii.  i, 

Eglantine.  —The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander,  Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath  .     iv.  2, 

With  luscious  woodbine,  With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine         .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i, 

Egregious.  —  You  give  me  most  egregious  indignity  All's  IVell,  n.  3, 

I  would  have  you  solus.  —  'Solus,'  egregious  dog?     O  viper  vile  !    ....  ■  Henry  K  ii.  i, 

Egregiouslv. — Making  him  egregiously  an  ass  And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet      Othello,  ii.  i 

Egypt.  —  The  lover,  all  as  frantic,  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

If  I  cannot,  I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt As  Von  Like  Ii,  ii.  5. 

That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not.  For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt    .     .      Henry  VTIL  ii.  3 
Mark  Antony  In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make  No  wars  without  doors 

My  being  in  Egypt,  C^sar,  What  was  't  to  you?  

No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome  Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt     .     .     . 

Melt  Egypt  into  Nile!   and  kindly  creatures  Turn  all  to  serpents!  . 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun 

Yon  ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt,  —  Whom  leprosy  o'ertake  I    .     .     . 

Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well  My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying:  only  I  here  importune  death  awhile       .     .     . 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  :  Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little     . 

Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt  Be  gentle  grave  unto  me!    ...     .  .     . 

Now  no  more  The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip  ■     . 

Egyptian.  —  In  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog       Tiuel/th  Night,  iv.  2. 

Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death.  Kill  what  I  love v.  i 

Your  fine  Egyptian  cookery  Shall  have  the  fame  ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6, 

He  will  to  his  Egyptian  disk  again  ,  .  .  .     .       ii. 

Eighty.  —  Peace  and  rest  lie  with  me  !     Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen      Richard  II T.  iv. 

Eke.  —  Most  briskly  juvenal  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew      .  .     .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii, 

'T  is  to  peize  the  time,  To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length     .     .  .     .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

Elbow.  — My  name  is  Elbow:   I  do  lean  upon  justice      .  Meas./or  Meas.  ii. 

He  cannot,  sir  ;  he  's  out  at  elbow      .     .  .  .  ii.  i 

My  elbow  itched  ;  I  thought  there  would  a  scab  follow Much  A  do,  iii.  3 

The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow  and  tempts  me.  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2 

Now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room  ;  It  would  not  out  at  windows    ...  ...     King  John,  v.  7 

Which  gape  and  rub  the  elBow  at  the  news  Of  hurlyburly  innovation 1  Henry  TV.  v.  i 

Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows;  anassinego  may  tutor  thee     Troi.  and  Cress.'\\.i. 
Why,  good  sir?  —  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him      ...  .  Kitig  Lear,  iv.  3 

Eld.  —  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld,  Soft  infancy  .      .      .       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

All  thy  blessed  youth  Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms  Of  palsied  eld  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i 

Elder.  —  How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks!     ...  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 
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Elder.  —  Let  still  the  woman  take  An  elder  than  herself    ....  Twel/ih  Nie-ki  \\  a 

What  you  will  command  me  w'ill  I  do.  So  well  1  know  my  duly  to  my  elders"  Tarn.  o/theShre'^  ii"  T 
Which  elder  days  shall  npen  and  confirm  To  more  approved  service  and  desert  .     Richard  II  ii    o 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder  years  May  happily  bring  forth \. 

That  *s  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder-gun Henry  ' y  \w 

The  elder  1  wax,  the  better  1  shall  appear .  .     .     '  y      ■    v.  i 

We  are  two  lions  littered  in  one  day,  And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible  '.     .'     *     ':^liiis  C^sar  il'  2 

I  said,  an  elder  sojdier,  not  a  better :   Did  1  say  '  better '  ? ' .  ' 

An  earthly  paragon  !  Behold  divineness  No  elder  than  a  boy  ! '  '.  '.  *.  '.  *  '.  Cyw^W/J^  ili  6 
Let  the  stinkmg  elder,  grief,  untwine  His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine  !     .     .  '  ' 

You  some  permit  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  eider  worse  .  .  '  v 

What  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done.  Grows  elder  now  and  cares  it  be  not  done  Pericles,  \   z 

Election. —Thy  frank  election  make;  Thou  hast  power  to  choose AWs  IVell,  W   7, 

I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election  Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will  .  Troi.  and  Cress  li  2 
Let  desert  in  pure  election  shine,  And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice   Titus  Andron.  \.  . 

Popped  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes  .     .     .     .- .  Hasjilet    v. 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions King  Lear,  \. 

By  her  election  may  be  truly  read  What  kind  of  man  he  is Cymbeline,  \. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she  is  damned '  j. 

Elegies.  —  Hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles       .     ...     As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

Element. — If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence Tempest^x. 

There 's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her Miick  A  do,  W.  i 

Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements?      .  .     ,  Twelfth  Night  ii.  3 

I  might  say  '  element,'  but  the  word  Is  over-worn jij.  , 

You  are  idle  shallow  things  :    I  am  not  of  your  element  .  .      jij.  4 

O'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element  ...      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element  In  such  a  business Henry  VIIL  i.  i, 

Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements,  Like  Perseus'  horse      .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

The  complexion  of  the  element  In  favour  's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand  .  JuUits  Ccesar,  i.  3, 

The  elements  So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  And  say  to  all  the  world     .  .       v.  5, 

Like  a  creature  native  and  indued  Unto  that  element Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow,  Thy  element 's  below  ! King  Lear,  ii.  4 

Where  's  the  king?— Contending  with  the  fretful  element .  iii.  i 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness  ;  I  never  gave  you  kingdom    .     .  ...  iii.  z, 

O,  let  the  heavens  Give  him  defence  against  the  elements  Othello,  ii.  r 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle  Have  I  to-niglit  flustered  with  flowing  cups  ...       ii.  3, 

You  ever-burning  lights  above,  You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about iii.  3 

The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make  Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  .  .  .  .Ant.  andCleo.  iii.  2 
I  am  fire  and  air  ;  my  other  elements  I  give  to  baser  life  v.  2, 

Elephant. — He  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlislias  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant   Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 
The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy:  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity         .... 
Unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees,  Andbears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes  yidins  C-iesar,  ii    i, 

Ell.  —  As  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of  eight  shillings  an  ell i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 

Here  's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  !  Romeo  and  yidiet,  ii.  4, 

Elm.  —  Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine ...      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2, 

The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm      .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i, 

Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer  .  .  ....  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Eloquence. — She  is  nice  and  coy,  And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence   Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  i, 
From  the  rattling  tongue  Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence   .     .  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence  ;  And  here  choose  I  .  .  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii  2. 
I  '11  commend  her  volubility.  And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence  .  Tafn.  of  the  Shreiv,  ii.  1, 
His  industry  is  up-stairs  and  down-stairs  ;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning  i  Henry  H'.  ii.  4 
I  cannot  look  greenly  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation  Hefiry  V.  v.  2. 
There  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of  them  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French  council  .       v.  z 

In  such  business  action  is  eloquence .    Coriolanits,  iii.  .i. 

Every  tongue  that  speaks  But  Romeo's  name  speaks  heavenly  eloquence      Romeo  and  fnliet,  iii. 

Eloquent.  — No  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention      .       Twelfth  Night,  iii. 
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Eloquent.— Turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse  is  argument  for  them  all  Henry  F.  iii.  7. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music  ■  •  ■  •  Hamlet,  in.  2. 
Elves. —Our  queen  and  all  our  elves  come  here  anon Mid,  N.  Dream,  \\.  1. 

All  their  elves  for  fear  Creep  into  acorn-cups  and  hide  them  there  .     .     .  "•  ^• 

Elvsium.— There  I  '11  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil  A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium   Two  Gen.  ofVer.  n,  7. 

My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium.  —  Perchance  he  is  not  drowned  ...  •     Twelfth  Nigfit,  1.  2. 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus  and  all  night  Sleeps  in  Elysium     .  .....       Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy .  .     .    3  Henry  VI.  \.  2. 

Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence,  and  rest CymbeUns,  v.  4- 

Embassage.  —  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such  an  embassage     •     •    _•      Much  Ado,  1.  i. 

Fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard,  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies  .  .     .       11.  i. 

I  every  day  expect  an  embassage  From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  .  .  Richard  III.  ii.  i. 
Embassy.  —  I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting  .  ...  Merry  Wives,  iii,  5. 
Embellished.  —All  o'er  embellished  with  rubles,  carbuncles,  sapphires  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 
Emblem.  —His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek  .  .  .  AlVs  JVeli,  i'l.  1. 
Embounded.  —  That  sweet  breath  Which  was  embouuded  in  this  beauteous  clay  .  Is^ing-  John,  iv.  3. 
Embowelled  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by 1  Henry  IV.  v.  4- 

When  the  schools,  Embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off  The  danger  to  itself  All's  Well,\.  3. 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither Kiiig  yoh7i,\\.  i. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course  .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Eyes,  look  your  last !     Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  I  .     .  .       Romeo  and  Juliet.^  v.  3. 

He  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  i. 

Welcome,  then.  Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  1  embrace  !   .  .  .    KiTig  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Embracement.  —  Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse  .     .  .     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  1. 

How  they  clung  In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Embracing.  —Grovelling  lies,  Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth King  John,  ii.  1. 

Eminence.  —  Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue     ....  .    Macbeth,  iii.  ^. 

I  protest,  Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence King  Lear,  \.  z. 

Eminent.  —Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does?        .       Othello,  ii.  i. 

Emmanuel.     They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Emmew.  —  And  follies  doth  emmew  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Emperor. — Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet;  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us  Handety  iv.  3. 
Emphasis.  — What  is  he  whose  grief  Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?    .     .  v.  i. 

Be  choked  with  such  another  emphasis!  Say,  the  brave  Antony  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  s- 
Empire  — Thy  blood  and  virtue  Contend  for  empire  in  thee All's  Well,  i,  i. 

A  vice  of  kings  ;  A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Empirics.  — To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady  To  empirics All's  Well,  ii.  i. 

Empiricutic.  — The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutic  .  .  .  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
Employment.  —  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good,  And  fit  for  great  employment    .       Two  Ge?i.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Should  famine,  sword,  and  fire  Crouch  for  employment       .  Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense ...      Hamlet,  v.  i. 

They  did  make  love  to  this  employment ;  They  are  not  near  my  conscience  ....       v.  2. 

Thy  great  employment  Will  not  bear  question King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Empoison.  — One  doth  not  know  How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking  .  .  Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook  Into  the  main  of  waters     .     .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Emptiness.  —  His  coffers  sound  With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness     .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Should  make  desire  vomit  emptmess.  Not  so  allured  to  feed  .     .          .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Empty.  —  Hell  is  empty,  And  all  the  devils  are  here Tempest,  i.  2. 

I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault,  Right  joyful  of  your  reformation  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners,  That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty    As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

The  saying  is  true,  '  The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound  '    .  ....      Henry  V.  iv.  4. 

And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses  As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought !       Troi.  andCress.  iv.  2. 

And  about  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes      .  ...   Romeo  andjuliet,  v.  1. 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound  Reverbs  no  hollowness King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet .     .      Mid.  N.  Dreain,  i.  i. 

A  few  sprays  of  us,  The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury    .  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
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Emptying* — It  hath  been  The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne Macbeth,  W.  i. 

Emulation.  —  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 
Grows  to  an  envious  fever  Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation     ...  .        Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Keep  then  the  path;  For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons  That  one  by  one  pursue  .         .     .     iii.  3. 

Mine  emulation  Hath  not  that  honour  in  't  it  had     ....  ...     Coriolanus,  i.  10. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation  .  ,  .  Julius  Ci£sar,\\.  t,. 
Emi;lator. — Full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 
Enacts.  - — Betray  with  blushing  The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart  .  .  Titus  Androit.  iv.  ^. 
Enamelled.  —  He  makes  swe&t  music  with  the  enamelled  stones     .     .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7. 

I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled  Will  lose  his  beauty Com.  0/ Errors,  u.  i. 

There  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin.Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \u  1. 
Enamoured.  —  Sing  again  :  Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note iii.  i. 

What  visions  have  I  seen  !     Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass iv.  i. 

I  think  thou  art  enamoured  On  his  follies    ...         i  Henry  IV.  y.  ^. 

Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts.  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
Encave.  —  Do  but  encave  yourself.  And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns  OtJicllo,  iv.  i. 
Enchafed.  —  I  never  did  like  molestation  view  On  the  enchafed  flood  .     .         .  .         .     .      ii.  i. 

Yet  as  rough.  Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rudest  wind Cymbelitie,  iv.  2. 

Enchant. — Speak,  Pucelle,  and  enchant  him  with  thy  words 1  Henry  VI,  n\.  ^. 

The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  That  it  enchants  my  sense        Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

He  enchants  societies  into  him  ;  Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his Cymbeline,\.  6. 

Enchanted. — That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes  ....         .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \\.  1, 

Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her Othello,  \.  2. 

Enchanting.  —  Such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence      Com.  0/  Errors,  iii.  2. 

The  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue    Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony     .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung  Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear!  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 
Encounter.  —  Fair  encounter  Of  two  most  rare  aflections  I Tempest,  iii.  i. 

I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it     .     .    Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits Richard  III.  \.  z. 

1  have  nightly  since  Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me Coriolanus,  iv,  5. 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter Hamlet,  y.  2. 

Encounterers.—O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue! Troi.  and  Cress.  \y.  t,. 

End.  —  I,  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  closeness Tempest,  1.  2. 

With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends  .  };  ^• 

Most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends '^  '     "^  rV    "•'  '' 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  saddenly  proceed;  For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end  Two  Gen.ofVer.\.  3. 

I  know  it  well,  sir  ;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin •     •      ';■  ■•■ 

I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there  's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come         .     .      Merry  Wives,  1.  2. 

At  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire      .  ....     .         •     •   ;     '  !'  "•■ 

More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends  of  burning  youth     .     .    .     .  Meas.for  Meas.^.  i. 

'T  is  a  physic  That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end  '"■°- 

It  is  ten  times  true  ;  for  truth  is  truth  To  the  end  of  reckoning  •■•••■■•■•■      ^^  '' 
The  world  may  witness  that  my  end  Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence  Com.  of  Errors,  1.  .. 

But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end '     '     '  »,r    i  i^    i     ' 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience much /iao,\.  ^. 

Was  't  not  to  this  end  That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? •     '  ,      '     '  ^^\\ 

What  is  the  end  of  study?  let  me  know        Loves     .     os  ,   .  i. 

Thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say ^-  '• 

Therefore  I '11  darkly  end  the  argument  .    . ' Mid  n' Dream  v  7 

To  show  our  simple  skill,  That  is  the  true  begmnmg  of  our  end      ....     ^;,^.^2.ce'^^  \' 

I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses -^  '     ■ 

Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end.  Fading  in  music j^  -^^^  ^- .^.  ^^  .•  ^• 

I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him  '.. 

Last  scene  of  all.  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history ■  ?■ 

Let  us  do  those  ends  That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot     .    .     .    '     ^^^^.^  ^^;       .[f. 
To  what  end  are  all  these  words? ^  -' 
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End. —A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner AlPs  Well^u.  S' 

The  fine  's  the  crown  ;  Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown .      iv.  4. 

All  yet  seems  well ;  and  i£  it  end  so  meet,  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet    .     .  v.  3. 

I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends:  marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren     Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting.  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know  .     .  ....  .  ii.  3- 

This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end! King  Jokn^m.  1, 

Very  little  pains  Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end ...  .  .      iii-  ^. 

I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun,  For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done       RicJiard  IT.  \.  2. 

As  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet ...  i.  3. 

More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before .     •  .     .      ii.  i. 

The  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands i  Henry  IV.  iii.  ^. 

Let  the  end  try  the  man 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Do  not  speak  like  a  death's-head  ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end ■  ii.  4- 

Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end   .     .  .  ...      iii.  2. 

Preachers  to  us  all,  admonishing  That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end      .     .       Hefiry  V.  iv.  1. 

Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends i  Henry  VI.  iii.  z. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die,  For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery iii.  ■£. 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end  ....  .  .  ,  iv.  4. 

Surely,  sir,  There  's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

As  he  cried  '  Thus  let  be  ' :  to  as  much  end  As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead i.  i. 

And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end,  Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument  I  .  .       ii.  .. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  Thy  God's,  and  truth's  ...  .  iii.  2. 

The  end  crowns  all,  And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time,  Will  one  day  end  it  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Will  prove  too  bloody,  and  the  end  of  it  Unknown  to  the  beginning  ....    Coriolanits,  iii.  i. 

Were  there  worse  end  than  death.  That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed      .    Titus  Andro7i.  ii.  3. 

When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end?    ....  .  ...  .     .      iii.  i. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends.  And  in  their  triumph  die      .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  6. 

Thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends Timon  0/  A  thefts^  iv.  3. 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends  Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  !  iv.  3. 

What  can  be  avoided  Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods?  .  .  .     Julius  Casar,  ii.  2. 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  Will  come  when  it  will  come  .     .  \'\.  £. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know  The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come !  .     .  .     .  .       v.  i. 

It  sufificeth  that  the  day  will  end,  And  then  the  end  is  known v.  i. 

Time  is  come  round.  And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  .  v.  3. 

Times  have  been,  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die,  And  there  an  end  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Spiteful  and  wrathful,  who,  as  others  do,  Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you  ....  iii.  5. 

This  night  1  '11  spend  Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end iii.  5. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine  .     .      Hamlet.,  i.  5. 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis  ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace      ...  ii.  2. 

To  die  :  to  sleep;  No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end  The  heart-ache  .  ...  iii.  1. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will  ,  ...  .       v.  z. 

Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends  Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants   King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Is  this  the  promised  end  ?    Or  image  of  that  horror?      ....  .     .  .     .  ...       V.  3. 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt,  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail    .     .       Othello.,  v.  2. 

There  is  left  us  Ourselves  to  end  ourselves Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end  Lament  nor  sorrow  at iv.  15, 

It  is  great  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds      .  v.  2. 

Nay,  be  brief:   I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost  A  man  already Cy7n6eline,  'm.  4. 

End-all.  —That  but  this  blow  Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here     ....  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Endamage.  —  Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  iii,  2. 

Endanger.  —  I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger  His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not   .       v.  4. 

Reason,  you  rogue,  reason  :  thinkest  thou  I  'II  endanger  my  soul  gratis?  .  .  Merry  Wives.,  ii.  2. 
Endeavour  —All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce  Without  sweat  or  endeavour   Tempest,  ii.  i. 

The  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy  That  honour        Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  .. 

With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit      .     .  v.  ^, 

My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
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Endeavour,  —  Use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man  In  speed Mer.  of  Ve^itce,  \ 

I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours 

To  my  endeavours  give  consent ;  Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment  . 

Endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble  .... 

We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  ;  for  courage  moumeth  with  occasion 

With  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris 

In  divers  functions,  Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion 

Which  went  Beyond  all  man's  endeavours    ....  .     . 

My  endeavours  Have  ever  come  loo  short  of  my  desires     .     .  .... 

I  '11  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words  .     .  .     .  .  ... 

Why  should  our  endeavour  be  so  loved,  and  the  performance  so  loathed 

Their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace  .  .     .  .     .  .     .  ....      Hamlet,  \\. 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion  Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour         .    King  Lear,  ii. 
Ended.  —  If  the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  would  we  had  so  ended  !  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii, 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors,  As  1  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  .     .    Tempest,  iv. 

Where  have  you  been  all  this  while?  When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come  2  Henry  IV.  iv, 


AllU  Well,  i.  3, 

.     .     .     .      ii.  ] 

.  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2, 

King  John,  ii.  1, 

2  He7try  IV,  iv.  3 

Henry  V.  i.  2, 

Henry  VIII,  iii.  2, 

.     .     .  .  iii.  2, 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 

v.    TO. 


Coriolanus,  iv.  3 

.      .    Othello,  i.  3 

Tempest,  Epil 

Henry  V.  iv.  3 

Mitch  Ado,  ii.  i, 

Richard  II.  ii.  3 

Cymheline,  \.  4, 

Much  A  do. 


You  have  ended  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst  .... 
Ending.  —  My  ending  is  despair.  Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer 

Crispin  Cresplan  shall  ne'er  goby,  From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world 
Endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed 
Endowments.  —  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great     .... 

Though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  side  .     . 
Endurance.  —  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block      .... 
Endure.  —  Here  's  a  dish  I  love  not :   I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue  . 

She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband      ...  

There  was  never  yet  philosopher  That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently 

Endure  the  livery  of  a  nun,  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed      .     .     . 

I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and  now  he  's  a  cat  to  me   .     . 

Such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear        .     .     . 

Men  must  endure  Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither  . 
Endured.  —  To  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured    . 

That  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us 

Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind 

O  vile,  Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured! 

The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endured  so  long  :   He  but  usurped  his  life  .     .     . 

Enduring.  —  He  so  troubles  me,  'T  is  past  enduring 

Emdvmion.  —The  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion,  And  would  not  be  awaked 
Enemies. —  Mine  enemies  are  all  knit  up  In  their  distractions      .... 

At  this  hour  Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies      ......  .     . 

Thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies     ,     , 

To  some  kind  of  men  Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies    .... 

'T  is  a  vulgar  proof.  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies 

Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies.  Whose  deaths  are  yet  unrevenged 

Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill      .     .  •     • 

Whose  cowardice  Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies       ..... 

He  would  not  in  mine  age  Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies^     . 

You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies  than  a  dinner  of  friends  .     . 

Better  than  to  close  In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies    .... 

We  are  at  the  stake,  And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies *     *     '     ' 

Enemy.  —You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me  than  fight  with  mine  enemy  . 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint,  With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook! 

Within  this  roof  The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives 

Here  shall  he  see  No  enemy  But  winter  and  rough  weather 

1  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy      .  .      •  ,,     t,.  7,  • 
Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  hvmg  All  s  Well,  1, 
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Enemy.  —  Be  able  for  thine  enemy  Rather  in  power  than  use A  If  s  IVeU.  \.  i. 

I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy  to  Me Twelfth  Nlsht,^.  i- 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness,  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much  ...         .      ii-  2- 

What,  man  !  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he  's  an  enemy  to  mankind "|-  4- 

It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy  With  bag  and  baggage Winter's  Tale,  1.  2. 

Mightst  bespice  a  cup,  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  «ink r'i^'i-i      "■' ^ 

I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith.— So  makest  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith  King  John,  lu.  i. 

Though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been.  High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen  Richard  11.^.  6. 

Do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes,  Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ?  .     .     .  1  Hjnry  IV.  ni.  2. 

Plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy.  He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend  .  .  .  .  ^  •"f"''-'' •' \; '.Y'  '■ 
'T  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems    .  Henry  l^.\\.  a,. 

'T  is  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much  Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage      .  '„  '     '  ,;,  1"' 

Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer,  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  .     .     .      i  Henry  '^'■™:  ■• 

He  is  mine  enemy.  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all 2  Henry  K/.  1.  i. 

In  that  he  is  a  fox,  By  nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock "'■  '■ 

Can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a  good  counsellor  ? iv.  2. 

Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom  and  defence,  To  give  the  enemy  way        ■         ■      v.  i. 

I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy Richard  1 1 J .  \.  i. 

I  '11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul,  And  to  myself  become  an  enemy u.  2. 

A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy '     '.'     '      .X' ^' 

He  is  banished.  As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country Cortolanus,  111.  3. 

This  sorrow  is  an  enemy,  And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes    .     .     .  .  Titus  Andron.  m.  1. 

My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself.  Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee       Romeo  and  J-uliet,  11.  2. 

I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy,  Where  on  a  sudden  one  hath  wounded  me     .     .     .     .      ii.  3. 

Myself  have  to  mine  own  turned  enemy jfulim  Ceesar,y.  3. 

And  mine  eternal  jewel  Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man       Macbeth,  iii.  j. 

You  all  know,  security  Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy "     '     '     *  *  "!'  ^* 

I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so,  Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence  .     .     .      Hamlet,  I  2. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try.  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy iii.  2. 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wronged  ;  His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy  .     •     •     •  ^' ■'■ 

I  profess  Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys ,         .     •     King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Mine  enemy's  dog.  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire  .     .      iv.  7. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  iheir  mouths  to  steal  away  therr  brains !      .     Othello,  ii.  3. 

That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed,  But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st         .      v.  1. 

If  mine  enemy  But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on 't Cymbeline,\\\.b. 

Enforce.  —  1  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you     ....         All's  IVell,  i\.  1. 

To  speak  more  properly,  I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love Kittg  John,  ii.  j. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce  :  If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  1. 
Enforced. — You  speak  upon  the  rack,  Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony  .  .  .  fulius  CtFSar,  iv.  2. 
Enforcement. —  Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be As  You  Like  It,  \\. -j. 

The  thing  that 's  heavy  in  itself,  Vpon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed    .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me  From  all  the  impure  blots  .  .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Enfranchised.  —  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog  .  .  Much  Ado,  i.  3, 
Enfranchisement.  —  And  embrace  His  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchisement .      .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Cry  out,  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement! ....    fulius  C£esar,w.  i, 

Enfrerdoming.  —.1  mean  setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 
Engaged.  —  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young     ...  ...      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  1. 

O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free.  Art  more  engaged  !  .  .  .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Engagement.  — All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee    ...         .     .  Julins  Ccesar,  ii.  i. 

Engaoled.  —  Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoled  my  tongue Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Engender. — Your  stomachs  are  too  young;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies    Ltn'e's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm 3  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Engendered.  —  It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes,  With  gazing  fed Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

And  wiped  our  eyes  Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Engine.  —  Let  him,  like  an  engine  Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report  .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading  Coriolamis,  v.  4. 
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Engine.  —  That,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of  nature  From  the  fixed  place  .  King  Lear,  x.  4. 

Mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit      Oihelloy  iii.  3. 

Take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery  and  devise  engines  for  my  life ,      iv.  2. 

Enginer.  —  For  't  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
England.  —  Were  I  in  England  now,  as  once  I  was,  and  had  but  this  fish  painted     .      Temf>est,  ii.  2. 

They  have  in  England  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

And  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England   .  .     .  ,     .  As  Yoii  Like  It,  \.  i. 

That  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main,  That  water-walled  bulwark King  Jokji,  ii.  1, 

Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones! iv.  3. 

How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up!     .  iv.  3. 

England  now  is  left  To  tug  and  scamble  and  to  part  by  the  teeth .      iv.  3. 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall,  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror v.  7. 

Nought  shall  make  us  rue,  If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true ....       v.  7. 

Then,  England's  ground,  farewell ;  sweet  soil,  adieu  ! Richard  II.  i.  3. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England ...       ii.  i. 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea .       ii.  x. 

That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others,  Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself  ii.  *. 

Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king :  Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law  ...       ii.  1. 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England  .  ,     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  said  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England .     .       ii-  4. 

England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope,  So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness    ....       v.  2. 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move  To  do  brave  acts z  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire,  And  silken  dalhance  in  the  wardrobe  lies  Heiiry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

0  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness,  Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart ....       ii.  Prol. 

1  desire  Nothing  but  odds  with  England  .     .       ii-  4- 

That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures . iii-  7- 

As  any  is  in  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England  !    .     .     .  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  8. 

England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state 2  Henry  I  V.  i.  i. 

Is  this  the  guise,  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England? i.  3- 

Whose  filth  and  dirt  Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks iv.  i. 

It  was  never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up  .  .  .  •  .  iv.  2. 
Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England  stands iv.^  10. 

English.  —  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English  Merry  JVives,l  4. 

Here  's  a  fellow  frights  English  out  ofhis  wits "■  ^• 

Have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ? v.  5. 

This  day  hath  made  Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother Ki?ig  John,  n.  i- 

Like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come  Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands  .  ...  11.  ^. 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego:  And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more  Richard  U.K.  3. 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground,  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act .  .  iv.  i. 
It  cannot  last  ever;  but  it  was  alway  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation  ...  2  Henry  IV.\.  z. 
Dear  friends,  once  more ;  Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  .     .  Henry  V.  ni.  1. 

I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs  Did  march  three  Frenchmen      .     .  .     .  nj-  6. 

Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef     ...  •  •     •  •     •  '     ■     VJ*  ^' 

The  confident  and  over-lusty  French  Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice  .     .     .  J^;  V^'- 

To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise.  And  never  see  the  Louvre      .     .  -  Henry  I-  JJI.\.  3. 

Would  I  had  nevertrod  this  English  earth,  Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  '^  '  _  ■     •     ■      "l"  '■ 

Englishman. —Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot Richard  J  J.  u  i. 

Boast  of  this  I  can,  Though  banished,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman n//  )/  "  ■'  ^' 

Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking?  .     .     ■     .     •     • Ut/ieUo,  n.  3. 

Engluts.  — It  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows,  And  It  IS  still  Itself ■     ■     •     •.'■3- 

ENGLtTTTED.  -Thou  art  so  near  the  gulf,  Thou  needs  must  be  englutted  .  ...  (^^"^ .K'  '.^.'  3- 
ENGROss.-Not  sleeping,  to  engrosshis  idle  body,  But  praymg,toennchlnswatchfuUoul/?/rA.///.m.  7- 
Engrossment.  -This  bitter  taste  Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  endmg  father  .  2  f^f^^yy  ■  J^-  5- 
Enjoy.  -That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  We  enjoy  it    .     .         Much  Ado  iv.  .. 

Wear  it.  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it ",    ',    '         •     ■  K^chaj-d  in. ^.  i. 

I  do  enjoy  At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess,  Save  these  men's  looks .     .     rroi,  and  Cress,  m.  3. 
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Enlard.— That  were  to  enlard  his  fat  already  pride,  And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Enmesh.  —  Out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net  That  shall  enmesh  them  all  .     .     .     .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Enmity.  —  I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity  With  cozening  hope  ...  .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens,  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

'T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ;  I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love  Richard  III.  ii.  i. 

And  to  poor  we  Thine  ei\mity  's  most  capital Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

Look  thou  but  sweet,  And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity Romeo  and  Juliet^  11.  2. 

Whose  effect  Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man Hamkt^K.  5. 

I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose  To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air   .     .     ,  .     King  Lear^  li.  4. 

Enormity.— In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in,  that  you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ?  Coriolanus^  ii.  i. 
Enough.  —  Is  't  not  enough,  young  man,  That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can  ?   Mid.  N.  Dream^ii.  2. 

Enough,  enough,  my  lord  ;  you  have  enough ,     .     \^'  *' 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation,  Thou  dost  deserve  enough    .     .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^\\.  7. 

I  am  in  a  holiday  humour  and  like  enough  to  consent As  You  Like  It.,\v,  \, 

Choughs'  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough ..   All's  Well,  iv.  1. 

Enough;  no  more:  'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before    ...  .    Twelfth  Night,  \.  i. 

It  becomes  me  well  enough,  does 't  not  ?  —  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distafif i.  3- 

He  does  well  enough  if  he  be  disposed,  and  so  do  I  too .     .     .       ii.  3. 

Which  is  enough,  I  '11  warrant,  As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest      .     .     .    Wijifer's  Tale,  ii.  3- 

Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace Romeo  and  Juliet,  i   3. 

You  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir,  an  you  will  give  me  occasion    .     .  .  ...      lii.  i. 

'T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door  ;  but  't  is  enough    .  ....  iii.  i. 

Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  enough  ! '       .     .  .    Macbeth,  v.  8. 

I  '11  bear  Affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself,  *  Enough,  enough,'  and  die King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ;   It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy     .     .     .  Othello,  ii.  i. 

I  am  not  drunk  now;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough ii.  3. 

Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  .     .  .  iii.  3. 

It  were  enough  To  put  him  to  ill  thinking iii.  4. 

Enpierced.— I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft  To  soar  with  his  light  feathers  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  4. 

Enraged. — She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection  :  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

None  durst  stand  him;  Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enraged  he  flew        .     .         i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Enrapt.  — I  myself  Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

Enridged.  —  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea :   It  was  some  fiend     Kitig  Lear,  iv.  6, 
Enrings. — The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm  ,  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  x. 

Ensconce. — And  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags     .  .  ....     Merry  IViiies,  ii.  2. 

Ensconcing. — We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselvesinto  seeming  knowledge  AWs  Well,  ii.  3. 
Ensign.  —  In  glorious  Christian  field,  Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross     Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still i  Henry  VT.  v.  4. 

Let  A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave  Friendly  together  .  ....      Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks  .     .  .     .  Romeo  ntid  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Enskved.  —  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted     ,  ....  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Ensue.  — What  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy?  ,     .      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day  :  Be  not  thyself   ....  .     .  .    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

What  will  ensue  hereof,  there  's  none  can  tell ii.  i. 

I  see  before  me,  man:  nor  here,  nor  here,  Nor  what  ensues Cymheli?ie,  iii.  2. 

Enter.  —  Hisenterandexitshallbestranglingasnake;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Enterprise.  — A  manly  enterprise,  Toconjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes!   Mid.  N.  Dream,  m.  2. 

Be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on .  .    AWs  Well,  iii.  6. 

This  sickness  doth  infect  The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise  .  .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion,  A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

In  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth.  Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises  .     .         Henry  V.  \.  2. 

An  enterprise  Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence Julius  Casar^'x. 'i,. 

Do  not  stain  The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise ii.  i. 

The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise  !    ....  ii.  4. 

What  beast  was't,  then,  That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me?  ....  ,     Macbeth,  i.  7. 

To  some  enterprise  That  hath  a  stomach  in  't Hamlet,  \.  i. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry iii.  i. 


Com.  of  Errors,  li.  a. 
.    .     .     iii.  >. 
th  a  fool      .    Ali's  Well, 
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Entertain.  —  I  think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope    .     .         .     Merry  Wives  W. 
I  '11  entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty,  I  'II  entertain  the  offered  fallacy 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me,  I'll  knock  elsewhere. 
I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time,  To  entertain 't  so  merrily 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly,  And  let's  be  red  with  mirth    .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iv, 
Lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness  And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition      .     .  .    Richard  II.  ii. 

I  could  be  well  content  To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life  With  quiet  hours    .     ,   1  Henry  IV.  v. 

Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time ....  .  .      Hertry  V.  iv.  Prol 

I  am  sorry  that  with  reverence  I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art i  Heftry  VI.  ii. 

I  cannot  prove  a  lover,  To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days  Richard  III.  \. 

Entertain  good  comfort,  And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words    ...  .     .   i, 

Entertainment.  —  I  will  resist  such  entertainment  till  Mine  enemy  has  more  power      Tejnpesi,  i. 

Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments:   there  is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town     .    Merry  Wives,  iv, 

If  that  love  or  gold  Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment As  l^ou  Like  Ii,\\. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment ,  Tivel/ih  Night,  ii, 

This  entertainment  May  a  free  face  put  on,  derive  a  liberty  From  heartiness  Wi?tter''s  Tale,  i, 

O,  that  is  entertainment  My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows!  .  .  .     .     .  i 

Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3 
What  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you     ...  .     ,  .  .     .       ii.  2 

I  could  well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment     .  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

I  have  your  commendation  for  my  more  free  entertainment  .  ...       Cymbeline,  i.  4 

Enthralled.  —  O  cross  !   too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low  .     .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i-  i 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note  ;  So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape      ....      iii.  1 
Enthroned. — It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  ofkings,  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself  >/fr.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 

Entice. — Do  I  entice  you?  do  I  speak  you  fair? Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Entrails.  —  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails Merry  Wives,  v.  5, 

He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Entrance. — They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances As  You  Like  It,  W.  j. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan Macbeth,  \.$. 

Looked  like  a  breach  in  nature  For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  .  ...  ...  .  ii.  3, 

Beware  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in,  Bear 't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Entreat.  —  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you  .  .  Mid.  H.  Dream,  i.  2. 

If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel.  —Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat      .  .      iii.  2. 

This  drives  me  to  entreat  you  That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home    .     .  All's  Well,  ii.  5. 

Let  me  entreat,  for  I  command  no  more 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Entreat  for  me,  As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress Richard  Ill.'y 

I  am  not  made  of  stone.  But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreats iii-  ?■ 

Entreat  me  fair,  Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war  Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations  iv.  4, 

The  general  state,  I  fear.  Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him  .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

Dispatch :  The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher :  where  's  thy  knife  ? Cymbeline,  iii.  4, 

Entreaties.— Woulditmightpleaseyourgrace,  At  our  entreaties,  toamendthat  fault!    Rich.  III.  iii.  7, 
Entreatment.  —  Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate  Than  a  command  to  parley     ,    Hamlet,^  i.  3, 

Entreaty.  —It  is  not  my  consent,  But  my  entreaty  too Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  i. 

Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command  Than  to  entreaty Hamlet,  n.  2. 

Entry.  —I  hear  a  knocking  At  the  south  entry:  retire  we  to  our  chamber     .  .     .     Macbeth,  n.  z. 

Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone  And  leave  those  woes  alone      .  .     .  ICing  John,  in.  i, 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it    .      As  Vou  Like  It,  11.  3 

This  report  of  his  Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy Hamlet,  iv.  7 

Envious.  —He  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier  Meas.  for  Meas.  in.  2 

Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice Henry  VIII.  ui.  2 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  silence  envious  tongues "i.  - 

As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm Romeo  and  ytdiet,x.  i. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon,  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief    .     .  .       n.  2, 

What  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  m.  5, 

In  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through :  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  fnlms^  CcBsar,  m.  2, 
Envy.  —Who  with  age  and  envy  Was  grown  into  a  hoop Tempest,  1 
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Envy.  —  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mistaking Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

No  lawful  means  can  carry  me  Out  of  his  envy's  reach Mer.  0/ Venice,  \v.  i. 

Owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good     .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

She  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair Twelfth  Ni^hi,  ii.  i. 

Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts,  With  rival-hating  envy Richard  II.  i.  3. 

If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,  England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope   ...  1  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

When  envy  breeds  unkind  division  ;  There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion  1  Henry  VI.  jv.  i. 

As  many  signs  of  deadly  hate,  As  lean-faced  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave     .     ,      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

No  black  envy  Shall  mark  my  grave Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

Every  eye  saw  'em,  Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  'em I'J-  »• 

This  is  a  mere  distraction ;  You  turn  the  good  vie  ofiFer  into  envy .'     .      iii.  i- 

Men  that  make  Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment  Dare  bite  the  best v.  3. 

Whose  honesty  the  devil  And  his  disciples  only  envy  at '. v.  3. 

As  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty  .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress  ii.  i. 

I  have  said  my  prayers  and  devil  Envy  say  Amen ii-  3- 

What  envy  can  say  worst  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth iii.  2. 

Thou  core  of  envy!     Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news? v.  i. 

Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus? v.  i. 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy     .    Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Here  no  envy  swells,  Here  grow  no  damned  grudges Tittts  Afidron.  \.  i. 

Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach ii.  i. 

That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack  Of  earned  praise Pericles,  iv.  Gower. 

Enwheel.  — Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand,  Enwheel  thee  round!  .  ...  Othello,  ii.  j. 

Ephesian.  — It  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls Merry  lVives,\v.  ^. 

What  company? — Ephesians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church 2  Henry  IV.  n.  2. 

Epicurean.  —  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this  !    My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  i. 

Epicurus. — You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong,  And  his  opinion    ....     yulim  Ccesar,  v.  i. 

Epigram.  — Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram? Mitch  Ado,  v.  4. 

Epitaph.  — On  your  family's  old  monument  Hang  mournful  epitaphs iv.  i. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb,  And  sing  it  to  her  bones,  sing  it  to-night \.  i. 

Will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer? Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

You  cannotbetter  be  employed,  Bassanio,  Than  to  live  still  and  write  mine  epitaph  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak :   Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs  .     .     .        Richard  II,  iii.  2. 

I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph  ;   It  will  be  seen  to-morrow Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  i. 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph  As  record  of  fair  act .    Cymbeliney  iii.  3. 

Her  epitaphs  In  glittering  golden  characters  express  A  general  praise  to  her    .     .  Pericles^  iv.  3. 

Epithet.  —  Suffer  love  !  a  good  epithet !  I  do  suffer  love  indeed  .         ....  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

The  epithets  are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least.     ......      Lcn'e's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 

A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet .     .       v.  i. 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war .  Othello,  i.  i. 

Epitheton.  —  As  a  congruent  epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days    .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  z. 

Equal.  —  Dissuade  him  from  her :  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth    ...  ,     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Equinox.  —  But  see  his  vice ;  'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox Othello,  ii.  3. 

Equivocal.  — Art  a  knave,  and  no  knave.    What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this!     AWs  Well,  v.  3. 

These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall,  Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal  .  .  .  Othello,  \.  3. 
Equivocate.  —  Committed  treason  enough  for  God's'sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate   .    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

In  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  He,  leaves  him ii.  3. 

Equivocation.  —  To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  truth v.  g. 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Equivocator. — An  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Ercles.  —  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split   Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein  ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling i.  ^. 

Erebus.  —  His  affections  dark  as  Erebus;  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough  To  hide  thee  from  prevention Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 
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Erection.  —  See  the  figure  of  the  house,  Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  2  Henry  IV,  i.  3, 
Eringoes.  —  Hail  kissing-comftts  and  snow  eringoes    .     ,  ....  Merry"  Wives,  v.  5 

Errand,  —  He  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand   .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2 

I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes Jl/itc/tAdo,\i. 

There  is  no  lady  liWiig  So  meet  for  this  great  errand J'Vinter's  Tale/\\. 

This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man,  Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands  ....  yulhts  C^sar,  iv, 

Erring.  —  How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage As  Vou  Like  It,  iii 

Error. — That  one  error  Fills  him  with  faults  ;  makes  him  run  through  all  the  sins   I^iuo  Gen.  0/  Ver.  v 
Sleep  I  now,  and  think  1  hear  all  this?  What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss?  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2, 
Lay  open  to  my  earthy-gross  conceit,  Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak  .  ...      iii.  2, 

In  religion.  What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it?   .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Many  an  error  by  the  same  example  Will  rush  into  the  state  ....  .     ,  .     .     .     .      iv.  i 

Error  i'  the  bill,  sir;  error  i'  the  bill .  .  .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew.,  iv.  3, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper    .  AiVs  Well,  i.  3, 

Calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke,  To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears    ....    Kin^  John^  ii.  i, 

0  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child  .     .      Jidlits  Ccesar,  v. 

It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon;  She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont  Othello,  v.  2 

Erudition.  — Thy  parts  of  Nature  Thrice  famed,  beyond  all  erudition       .  Troi.  arid  Cress,  ii.  3 

Eruption.  —  Are  good  at  such  eruptions  and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth    .        Love'^s  L.  Lost,  v.  i 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  In  strange  eruptions  .  .     .  .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i, 

This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state  .     .  ....  .       Hamlet,  i.  r 

Escape.  —  For  our  escape  Is  much  beyond  our  loss  .         .     .         ...  Tempest,  ii.  i 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny  .     .    Hamlet.,  iii.  i 

Eschewed,  —  What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced  .         .         Merry  IVives.,  v,  5, 

Espy.  —  Securely  I  espy  Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye Richard  II. 

Essence.  —  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape,  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks        Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Her  honour  is  an  essence  that  's  not  seen  ;  They  have  it  very  oft  that  have  it  not      .     Othello,  iv. 
Essentially.  —  Thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so    .     .  .     -  i  Henry  I V.  n.  4. 

1  essentially  am  not  in  madness,  But  mad  in  craft Hamlet,  iii 

Estate  —  Nor  is  my  whole  estate  Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year   .     .     .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate,  By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port      .  .  .     ,     ,  \ 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices  Were  not  derived  corruptly  !     .     .     .  ...  •       jj-  9- 

Labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate AlV s  Well,  n.  \. 

Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  well  born *     *  . '  '!!'  ^ 

A  letter  for  me!   it  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years'  health  .  .     .  Coriolanns,  ii.  i 

I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun,  And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone     .     Macbeth,  v.  5 
Having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate,  Shunned  my  abhorred  society  .  King  Lear,  v.  3, 

Esteem.  —Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem  Love's  L.  Lost,  n.  i, 

Are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,  Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low?    Mid  N.  Dream,  ni.  :., 

Neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem As  You  Like  It,  v.  ^ 

A  mighty  man  of  such  descent,  Of  such  possessions  and  so  high  esteem   Tarn,  ofilie  Shrew,  Indue.  2, 

He  esteems  her  no  more  than  I  esteem  an  addle  egg •       Trot,  and  Cress   1.  .. 

Live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem.  Letting  '  I  dare  not '  wait  upon     I  would  .     Macdeth,  1.  7, 

Esteemed.  -  A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed  ;  Well  fitted  m  arts         .  Love  s  L    Lost  u.  i 
For  so  this  side  ofour  known  world  esteemed  him ,      '     *     ^^^^'■f^\  "■ 

Estimable.  -  Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither,  As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs  Mer  of  V^^f^^e,  x.  3 

Estimate.  -  All  that  life  can  rate  Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate  .     .         All  s  Well  u,  1 
iLT  .        c  J      uT        ."^^.^  ....  .    Richard  11.  ii.  3 

None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate     .     .         •  -     •  .       .        ,„       _         ^ ,,  .. 

ESTIMATION.-I  know  the  gentleman  To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation   Fwo  Gen.  of  !^erj,nu,x^.  4 

He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with  you •     ■.    •     •      Meas./or  tleas.  ^v.  ^ 

And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout  Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation  Cam.  ^^S--^'  'jl-  ■ 

Whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold  up •        ,""       o,n.z 

A  man  ofgood  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation    •    ■     ■     •  •     '   tf"''  ,■•■■;' 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation,  Thou  dost  deserve  enough    .         .     .    .  Mer.  cf  Venice,  .1.  7 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation iv.  i 

Ifthe  scale  do  turn  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair    •••■■■;■•■■        ,1         ',,,'^'' 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation.  As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know  .         .    .  Henry  IV.  1.  3 
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Estimation.— Dear  men  Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms i  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

He  shall  take  the  odds  Of  his  great  name  and  estimation ■"■„■■'„•"'  1' 

He  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world ;  but  I  did  see  him  do  as  gallant  service    Henry  l^-  ';.i-  6. 

Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  prized  Richer  than  sea  and  land  ....       Troi.and  Cress.  11.  2. 

Who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predecessors  since  Deucalion     .     .     Cariolanus,  11.  i. 

Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when  1  was  in  the  city  ?..     .  .  ^"1,  >l   '^  ^' 

All  indign  and  base  adversities  Make  head  against  my  estimation ! •  Othello,  \.  3. 

Estranged.  —  How  comes  it.  That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself?  .  Com.  of  Errors,  11.  2. 
EsTRiDCE.— All  furnished,  all  in  arms;  All  plumed  like  estridges  ....       i  Henry  Jl  .n.  i. 

In  that  mood  The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge -i"'-  andCleo.  i.i.  .3. 

Eternal. -By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wTath  's  appeased Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame ^f^/.  'j    .J"'!' '^:  '' 

But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day,  And  to  be  boy  eternal Winter's  Jale,x.  2. 

The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal  ^  Henry  VI.  m.  ... 

His  love  was  an  eternal  plant,  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground  3  Hettry  VI.  m.  3. 

Never  did  young  man  fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul  ....  Trot.  a7td  Cress,  v.  2. 

There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brooked  The  eternal  devil  .     .     .  ?ui"'s  C<ssar,  1.  2. 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be  To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood  Hamlet,  x.^. 

Eterne.  —  But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eterne Macbeth,  in.  2. 

Eternity. —  And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity Love  s  L.  Lost,  \.  ,. 

I  oft  have  been  afeared,  Because  I  wished  this  world's  eternity 2  Henry  VI.  n.  4. 

Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain.  And  give  him  half Troi.  and  Cress.  11   3. 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in Cariolanus,  v.  4. 

All  that  lives  must  die,  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes.  Bliss  in  our  brows' bent Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  i. 

Eternized.  —  Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come 2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Ethiope.  — I'll  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiope Much  Ado, y.  ^. 

Such  Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  effect  Than  in  their  countenance     .  As  You  Like  It,  ly.  3. 

She  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night.  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Elhiope's  ear  .  Romeo  and  ynliet,\.  5. 
Et  tu.  Brute  I  Then  fall,  Czsar  I  Liberty  !  Freedom  1  Tyranny  is  dead  !  .  .  jfulius  Casar,  iii.  i. 
EuROPA.  —  All  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee,  As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove  .  .  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 
Europe.  —  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe 2  Henry  IV.  Vi.  I. 

Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Thou  hast  slain  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Evasion.  —  What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters  !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

There  can  be  no  evasion  To  blench  from  this  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour    ..".,..  ii.  is- 

Eve,  —  It  was  Eve's  legacy,  and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  in.  1. 

So  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

With  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female         Lovers  L.  Losi,\.  i. 

Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve  v.  ^. 

Thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  lllyria  Twelfth  Night,  \.  ^. 

What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?  Richard  11.  iii.  4. 
Even. — Love  still  and  thrive  therein.  Even  as  I  would  when  I  to  love  begin   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i. 

Yet  death  we  fear,  That  makes  these  odds  all  even Me  as.  for  Me  as.  \W.  i. 

As  the  subject  owes  the  prince,  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband   Tajn.  oftlte  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even,  I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek  TwelfthIIight,v,  1. 

How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves  I   As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not  .     .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  7. 

There  's  more  to  be  considered  ;  but  we  'II  even  All  that  good  time  will  give  us    .     Cymheline,  iii.  4. 

Even-handed. — This  even-handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredients  .     .     .      Macbeth,  \.j. 

Evening.  —  How  still  the  evening  is,  As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony  ! .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening.  And  no  man  see  me  more  .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Event. — But  leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayerthey  mayprove  prosperous  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Are  they  good?  —  As  the  event  stamps  them  :  but  they  have  a  good  cover  ,      Much  Ado,  i.  2. 

Doubt  not  but  success  Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape      .  .  ....  iv.  1. 

1  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event      ....  .        Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day.  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event        King  John,  iii.  4. 
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Event. — By  bad  courses  maybe  understood  That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good  RicJiard  II.  ii.  i 
Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events,  To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  conients  ...  v.  2 
Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry  ;  But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event     ^  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 

It  doth  presage  some  ill  event .  i  Hettry  VI.  iv.  i 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.  —  'T  is  wondrous  strange 3  Henry  VJ .  ij.  i 

In  desperate  manner  Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time Macbeth,  ii. 

Let  our  just  censures  Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on  Industrious  soldiership  .  v.  4, 

Even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events,  As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  i, 

Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed,  Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event    .     .  .     .      iv.  4, 

There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  be  deUvered    .  ...  Othello,  i.  3 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome,  But  comforts  we  despise  .     .  Afit.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15 

Eventful.  —  Last  scene  of  all,  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history     .     .      As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7 

Ever.  —  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like?      .  .     .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won,  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  Liove' s  L.  Lost,  i.  i 
As  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on  ...     .  .     .  ....  .  ....  i.  1 

For  aught  that  1  could  ever  read.  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history        .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 
If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days,  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  As  Yoit  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast,  If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear ii.  7. 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? iii.  5 

For  ever  and  a  day.  —  Say  *  a  day,'  without  the  *  ever' .     .  .     .    .      iv.  i 

I  '11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly AlPs  Well,  v.  3 

If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent.  It  was  my  folly IVijiter's  Tale,  i.  2 

If  ever  fearful  To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted     ...  ...  i.  z 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter  So  fairly  bound  ? Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  ^ 

But  to  have  divinity  preached  there  !  did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing?   ....    Pericles,  iv.  5, 

Everlasting.  — Would  I  were  a  devil,  To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire  .  .  Titus  Androji.  v.  i, 
O,  so  light  a  foot  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint  .  ...  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  ii.  6 

Here  Will  1  set  up  my  everlasting  rest,  And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars      .     .  .       v.  3 

Some  of  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  .  .     Macbeth,  ii.  3 

That  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed  His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter  !  .  .      Hamlet,  i.  2, 

Everlastingly.— I'll  hate  him  everlastingly  That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  anymore    Richard  1 1.  \\\.  2 

Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor      .     .  ...  ...  11.  3, 

Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it.  And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it      .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 
After  summer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold      2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Every.  —  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life.  —  True ;  save  means  to  live     .     .      Tempest,  ii.  i 

Why,  every  fault  's  condemned  ere  it  be  done Meas.for  Meas.\\.  2 

Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief •  iv-  2, 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it      ...  Much  Ado,  m.  2 

One  that  hath  two  gowns  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him  .     .     ._ iv.  i; 

Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow-fault  came  to  match  it .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  ^ 
'T  is  most  true  These  news  are  every  where  ;  every  tongue  speaks  'em    .     .     .       Henry  VIII.  li.  j. 

Evidence.  —  Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue  ?  .     Much  A  do.  iv.  i 

Thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence  ;  therefore  stand  aside All's  Well,  v.  -i, 

I  have  done  those  things,  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul         •     -  .  Richard  III.  1.  4. 

Compelled,  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults,  To  give  in  evidence  .  .     Hajnlet,  ni.  3, 

Evident  —  So  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye      .  .     .  J  Hefiry  VI.  u.  4. 

Why   this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity;  there  is  no  obstruction  m  this       .    Twelfth  Night,  n.  5, 

Evil.  —  Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary,  And  pitch  our  evils  there? .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  u.  3 

I  do  repent  me.  as  it  is  an  evil,  And  take  the  shame  with  joy n.  3 

Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up  In  countenance  ^V        '      .^'  ' 

No  evil  lost  is  wailed  when  it  is  gone Com.ofErr<nrsxv.^ 

So  politic  a  state  of  evil  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part Much  Ado,  v.  ^ 

This  same  progeny  of  evils  comes  From  our  debate  .     .......     Mtd.  N.  Dream,  u.  :. 

Being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  Obscures  the  show  of  evil     .     .  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  in.  2, 

All  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils .■     •     •      As  You  Like  It,  xi.  7. 

Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,  I  will  not  touch  a  bit n.  ?■ 
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Evil. —These  fixed  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him All*s  JVeli/h  1. 

Not  altogether  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil iv.  3. 

But  the  beauteous  evil  Are  empty  trunks  o*erflourished  by  the  devil  .     .     .       Tivelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

Evils  that  take  leave,  On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil King  John,  iii.  4. 

Turning  past  evils  to  advantages z  Henry  1 1^.  \v.  ^. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you,  That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  .     .         .      v.  5. 

Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil  That  might  annoy  my  finger Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out    .  .     .      iv.  i. 

Yet  I  can  give  you  inkling  Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall,  Greater  than  this     .     ,     .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

Shamest  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night.  When  evils  are  most  free?    Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  i. 

For  warnings,  and  portents,  And  evils  imminent ii.  2. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ...  .     iii.  2. 

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use.  If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils   .         iv.  3. 

And  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on King  Lear y\.  2. 

Hold,  sir:  Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil .       v.  3. 

I  must  not  think  there  are  Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  ^. 

Ewe.  —The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  Iamb  when  it  baes Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck  .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
Exaction.  —  If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain  By  the  exaction  ?  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

Daily  new  exactions  are  devised,  As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what  .  Richard  fl.  ii.  i. 
Examine.  —  Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood Mid.  JV.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience Mitch  Ado,  i.  1. 

Examine  me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Example.  — I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent   ....    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

What  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?    Why,  revenge     ,     .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i. 

Many  an  error  by  the  same  example  Will  rush  into  the  state iv.  i. 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause  Doth  want  example Khig  John,  iii.  4. 

Grow  great  by  your  example  and  put  on  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution v.  i. 

The  examples  Of  every  minute's  instance,  present  now 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue  Are  to  be  feared Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave  The  clergy  ill  example iv.  2. 

By  his  rare  example  made  the  coward  Turn  terror  into  sport Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me.  Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge  .  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 
Exceeding.  —  A  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ;  Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Excel,  -r-  She  excels  each  mortal  thing  Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling      ,      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  2. 

How  far  dost  thou  excel,  No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell     .      Lov?s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens     ...  .     .  .     .  ....       Othello,  ii.  i. 

Excellence.  —  Nature  never  lends  The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence     .     ,   Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i. 

What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight  ?  —  Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper  .     .     .    Tivelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence  The  incense  of  a  vow King  John,  iv.  3. 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence  That  angels  love  good  men  with  .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

We  '11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence  ....  .  Hajnlet,  iv.  7. 

Excellencies. — Persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
Excellency.  —  She  dwells  so  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour  ».     ,         Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? iii.  3. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency  To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 
Excellent.  — He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach i.  i. 

It  is  excellent  To  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous  To  use  it  like  a  giant  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Else  none  at  all  in  ought  proves  excellent Love'^s  L.  Lost,  iv   3. 

'  So  so  '  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good  ;  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so    As  V.  L.  It,  v.  i. 

I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty      .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  i. 

Methinks  now  you  are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this,  Hyperion  to  a  satyr     ,....,...       Hamlet,  i.  2. 

A  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy      ....  v.  i. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman    ....     King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Excellent  wretch  1    Perdition  catch  my  soul,  But  I  do  love  thee  t Othello,  iii.  z- 
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Excelling.  —  Thou  cunning' st  pattern  of  excelling  nature Othello  v  3 

Except.  —Sweet,  except  not  any;  Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love  n^  Gen.  0/ Verona,  ii'  1 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night,  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale  .     .  iii   i 

Exception.  -  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ;  And  yet  she  takes  exceptions'at  your  person    .      v'  2' 

Knew  the  true  minute  when  Exception  bid  him  speak All's  Well  \   2 

Your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours    .     .     .     "     ]         Tviel/th  NMt  i  -l. 

Thou  hast  taken  against  me  a  most  just  exception Olhello  iv  2' 

Excess. —  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess  .'  ."  .  Mer  0/ Veni'ce  \  i 
I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already.  And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit  Two  Gen.  of  Ver  iii  i' 
If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ;  Give  me  excess  of  it    ...     .  Twelfth  NMit  i   i 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish.  Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  King  John,  'iv.'  1. 

We  consider  It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on Henry  F  ii  2 

My  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  weklth  Romeo  and  Jntle't,  ii.  6. 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess,  And  each  man  have  enough     .     .  .        King  Lear  iv   i 

Exchange.  — I  give  away  myselffor  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange MuchAct'o'ni 

Exchequer.  -  I  know  it  well,  sir  ;  you  have  an  exchequer  of  words  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii  4 
I  wiU  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me     .     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor Richard  II  ii 

For  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer '         1  Henry  I V.  \\.  2. 

Rob  lue  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  doest,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too    .         .     iii.  3! 

For  our  losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor  .  Henry  V  iii  6 

ExciTEiiEXTS  of  my  reason  and  my  blood.  And  let  all  sleep  ?  .     .     .     .  .         Hamlet,  iv!  4! 

Exclamation.— I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship  as  of  any  man  in  the  city  Sluch  A  do,  iii.  5. 

In  some  measure  satisfy  her  so  That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation      .         .         .     King  John,  ii.  1. 

Whatmanof  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation?     .     .     .     .  2  Henry  I  V.\\.  i. 

Excommunication.  —  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication  Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 

Excrement. — These  assume  but  valour's  excrement  To  render  them  redoubted  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Excuse.  —  I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate  ...         .  ,     .      illeas.  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Why  seek' st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse  That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness?  Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault  Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse  .  King  John,  iv.  3. 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood,  And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege    i  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

Excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall  serve ;  you  shall  not  be  excused  2  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Thou  canst  have  No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself    ...  ....  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

I  must  excuse  What  cannot  be  amended Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

Shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  excuse  ?  Or  shall  we  on  without  apology?  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Execration.  —  But  I  '11  see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations  .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Execute. — The  villany  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute Mer.  of  Venice,  \\\.  i. 

I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone 1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Execution.  —  Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution  .  .     .  ...  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Be  sudden  in  the  execution.  Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead Richard  III.  i.  3. 

That  comfort  comes  too  late  ;  'T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution    .     .  .      Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

That  the  will  is  infinite  and  the  execution  confined         .  ....  Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\.  .l. 

So  is  he  now  in  execution  Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise Jiclius  Caesar,  \.  1. 

Executioner.  —  Though  I  wish  thy  death,  I  will  not  be  the  executioner  ....  Ricltard  III.  i.  2. 
Exempt.  — And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt  Finds  tongues  in  trees  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 
Exercise. — Be  in  eye  of  every  exercise  Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  3. 

Allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

And  deny  his  youth  The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise King  John,  iv.  2. 

Well  composed  with  gifts  of  nature.  Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  Tr.  Sf  Cr.  iv.  4. 
Of  late— but  wherefore  I  know  not— Lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises   Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour  Your  loneliness  ....  .     .     iii.  i. 

Hard  at  hand  comes  the  master  and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion  ....  Othello,  ii.  i. 

Exhalation,— No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky,  No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day  K.  John,  iii.  4. 

I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  And  no  man  see  me  more         Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  exhalations  whizzing  in  the  air  Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them   Juli-us  Casar,  ii.  .. 

Exhortation.  —  Fare  ye  well  awhile :  I  '11  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner  .        Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Exigent.— Lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,  Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 
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Much  A  do,  i. 


AWs  Well,  ii. 
King  yokn,  iv.  2, 

1  Henry  IV.  ii. 
.     .     .     .      iii. 

2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 


Exigent.  —  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ?  —  I  do  not  cross  you    .     .     .     Julius  Casar^  v. 

That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  which  now  Is  come  indeed  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14, 
Exile.  —  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile As  You  Like  It,  \\.  i 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  -     Richard  II.'\.  3 

And  say'st  thou  yet  that  exile  is  not  death  ?  Romeo  a?id  Juliet^  i'li.  3 

ExiON.— Since  my  exion  is  entered  and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world         .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i 
Exits.  —They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances      ....  .  .As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 

Exorcist. —  Is  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes?     .  .All's  IVell,  v.  3, 

Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up  My  mortified  spirit yulius  Cssar,\\.  i 

Expect.  —  We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew .     .  Mer.  0/ Ve?nce,  \v. 

Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming ■        v. 

Comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect -     •  ■     •      Pericles,  i.  4. 

Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than  's  fit,  Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself  ii.  3 
Expectance.  —  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides .     .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iy.  5, 

Expectancy.  —The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,  The  glass  of  fashion  .     Hamlet,  iii.  r 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivance .     .  •     •       Othello,  \\.  i 

Expectation.  —  He  hath  indeed  better  bettered  expectation    .     .     . 

If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation 

Oft  expectation  fails  and  most  oft  there  Where  most  it  promises 

Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land  With  any  longed-for  change 

A  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation  ;  an  excellent  plot 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time  Is  ruined     ...  .     . 

That  we  now  possessed  The  utmost  man  of  expectation      .... 

And  at  my  death  Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation 

You  stand  in  coldest  expectation  :   I  am  the  sorrier;  would  't  were  otherwise v. 

Sadly  I  survive.  To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world,  To  frustrate  prophecies    ...  .       v.  2. 

For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air,  And  hides  a  sword Henry  V,  ii.  Prol. 

Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end ...      iii.  3 

I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation     .     .    Timon  of  Athens^  v.  i 

There  have  sat  The  live-long  day  with  patient  expectation      .     .  ....      Jidius  Casar,  \.  i, 

Here's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty Macbeth^  ii.  3 

The  rest  That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation  Already  are  i'  the  court     ....  .     .      iii-  3. 

'T  is  known  before  ;  our  preparation  stands  In  expectation  of  them ^i^S  Lear,  iv.  4. 

Without  the  which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity Othello,  i 

Expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquaintance   ....  .     .  .     .     .      i\ 

Expectation  fainted,  Longing  for  what  it  had  not A7it.  and  Cleo.  iii.  6, 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege.  Ere  further  leisuie   .     .  ....    Richard  II.  i.  4, 

A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop      ...  .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i 

Expedition.  —Have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought?        2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason .     .     Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Expense.  — This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  expense Com.  of  Errors-,  iii.  i 

What  expense  by  the  hour  Seems  to  flow  from  him  ! Henry  VIII.  \\\.  2. 

No  care,  no  stop  !  so  senseless  of  expense  ! .     .     .  ...    Tim.on  of  Athens,  ii.  2 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time  Before  we  reckon  with  our  several  loves  Macbeth,  v.  8 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved,  And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time  Tivo  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  3 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  :   His  head  unmellowed ii.  4, 

Unless  experience  be  a  jewel  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate  .     .     Merry  JVives,  u. 

Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom,  Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty  .    Com.  of  Errors,  \\\ 

How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience? —  By  my  penny  of  observation 

Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience.  —  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me  sad  ....      iv.  r, 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home,  Where  small  experience  grows  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \.  2. 

Such  as  his  reading  And  manifest  experience  had  collected AlVs  Well,\,  %. 

The  dearest  issue  of  his  practice,  And  of  his  old  experience 

I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience  and  transgressed  against  his  valour  . 

Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience?    Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it  ?     .     .     .2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 


Lovers  L.  Lost, 
As  You  Like  It, 
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Experience. — Frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age,  Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience  Titus  Andron.  v,  3, 
I  think  the  issue  will  be,  I  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my  pains  .     .     .       Othello-,  ii.  3, 

Being  mature  in  knowledge,  Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure    .     A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i. 

Experiment. — And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments .         .1  Henry  IV,  iii. 

Explication.  —  A  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way  of  explication    Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Exploit.  —  With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view  The  issue  of  the  exploit      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii. 

Imagination  of  some  great  exploit  Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience  .         i  Henry  IV.  i. 

Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour ...      Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  i 

Time,  thou  anticipatest  my  dread  exploits! .  ...  Macbeth,  \^.  i 

I  will  work  him  To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device  .     .         .         ....  .     Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Expose. — Take  physic,  pomp  ;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel      .     .     .  King  Lear, '\\\.  ^. 

Exposition.  —  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 

You  know  the  law,  your  exposition  Hath  been  most  sound     ....  .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  , 

Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text     .     .     .       2  Henry  IV.  \w.  .i 
A  most  courteous  exposition.  —  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  .     .     .  Romeo  and  ynliet,  ii.  4, 

Expositor.  —  His  fair  tongue,  conceit's  expositor        .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1 

Expostulate. —  The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate  ....      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  , 

Exposture. — Determine  on  some  course.  More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance  Coriolamis,  iv.  i 
Exposure.  —  When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid,  That  suffer  in  exposure  .    .     .        Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Express.  —  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much As  Yoii  Like  It,  iii.  2 

I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing ;  or  express  yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort  .     ,     ,       Coriolanus,  I.  3 
How  infinite  in  faculty  !   in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable!    ....     Hamlet,  \\.  1 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest King  Lear,  iv.  3 

Expressed. — It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  ? Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  i 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy.  But  not  expressed  in  fancy Hamlet,  i.  3, 

ExPRESSURE. —The  expre.ssure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion     .     .     .     .  Twelfth  Plight,  \\.  -^ 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine  Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

Exquisite.  —  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty  ....    Twelfth  .Vigkt,  i.  5 

She  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite  Than  lady,  ladies,  woman Cymbeline,  iii.  5, 

Exsufflicate.  —  To  such  exsufHicate  and  blown  surmises  Matching  thy  inference  .  Othello,  iii.  3 
Extemporal.— I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech  Purpose  to  answer  .  .  1  Henry  VI.  \\\.  i 
Extempore.  —You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring  .     .  Mid.  iV.  Dream,  i.  2, 

And  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore HenryIV.\\.^ 

Extend.  —  You  speak  him  far.  —  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself Cymbeline,  i.  i 

Extent.  —The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  Hath  this  extent,  no  more  .        Othello,  i.  3 

Let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature  Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  i 

Extenuate.— You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence  For  I  have  had  such  faults  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i 

To  persist  In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong Troi.  and  Cress.  11.  j 

Speakof  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice Othello,  \.  2 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce  :  If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 
Extenuated.— His  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy  .....  fulius  Ciesar.  m.  2 
Exterior.  —  Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was  .  .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  -i 
Extern  —The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern    .     .  .         .  Othello,  i.  i 

Extol  —Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you.  That  you  extol  me  thus?  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i, 

ExTOLMENT.  —  In  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article      .      Hamlet,  v. 

Extraordinarily.  -  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily 2  Henry  IV.  v 

Your  pulsidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire ^      ,,-,    •.-,     ll'  "t 

Extravagancy. -My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy  •     •     •        Twelfth  N,ght,n.  1. 

Extravagant.  -  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  To  his  confine    .     .     .  ""'",''  ':  " 

An  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger  Of  here  and  every  where      .  .....   'J''^^"",,  '■  ' 

Extreme,  -  Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  As  in  offence      ...  ...    Merry  Wives,  ;v.  4. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me  :  O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them  !     W  irUer  s  Tale,  ,v.   • 

Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used  In  undeserved  extremes King  7oh,i,  iv. 

Fierce  extremes  In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves ■  ^■ 

Nor  shrinking  for  distress,  But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes i  Henry  VI.  w. 

Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes?    Ah,  wretched  man  I iHenryVI.y 

Time,  force,  and  death,  Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can      ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv. 
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Extreme.  — One  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought  Perplexed  in  the  extreme         .      Othello,  v.  ^. 

Like  to  the  lime  0'  the  year  between  the  extremes  Of  hot  and  cold     ,     .     .     .     Ani.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway  'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all  .     .  .     .  iii.  4. 

ExTREMEST.  —  My  extremest  means  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions  .    Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility      ...  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

As  near  as  the  extremest  ends  Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife  .  Trui.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Extremities.  —  What  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities,  he  endured  ....   1  Henry  11^.  i.  2, 

That  what  he  is,  augmented,  Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  .  .  .  yulms  CeEsar^  ii.  1. 
Extremity.  — Devise  something:  any  extremity  rather  than  a  mischief    .     .     .    Merry  ff^ives,  iv.  2. 

If  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity     .     .  iv.  2. 

Whom  the  fates  have  marked  To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap    ....  Co7n.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

Till  this  afternoon  his  passion  Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage    .  v.  i. 

0  time's  extremity,  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  sphtted  my  poor  tongue  ? v.  i. 

Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii,  2. 

'Tis  she  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity    ....  ....  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity  Pursue  each  other ...     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

You  were  used  To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits Coriolanus,\\.  \. 

The  nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity  ....    Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  3. 

The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends  Tinion  of  Athetts,  iv.  3, 

Truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  ;  very  near  this Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more,  And  top  extremity King  Lear,  v.  3. 

1  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds  To  this  extremity     ....  ....       Otliello,  v,  2. 

Eyases.  —  An  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question  .     .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Eye.  — It  is  a  hint  That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't Tempest,  i.  2. 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ;  Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes        .  i.  2. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance  And  say  what  thou  seest  yond      .......        i.  z. 

I  wish  mine  eyeS  Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts  ii.  .. 

This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep  With  eyes  wide  open ii.  i. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim  A  matter  from  thee     .     ,     ■     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  1. 

Not  an  eye  that  sees  you  but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i. 

His  mistress  Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks  .     .  ii.  4. 

Love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes.  —They  say  that  Love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all ii,  4. 

In  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love,  Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes  ...  ii.  4. 
I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye.  Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ?       .     .     .  .     .       ii.  4, 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine  :  Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low    .  -  .  .  .     ,      iv.  4. 

By  Jove  I  vow,  I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes      .  .  iv.  4. 

Thou  hast  beguiled  my  hopes;  nought  but  mine  eye  Could  have  persuaded  me     ...     .  v.  4. 

The  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass  !         .  Merry  Wives,  \.  3. 

Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  ?    .  ...  .     .  .  .     .  .    i   4. 

I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond    ....  iii.  3. 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day,  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  .      Meas.for  Mens.  iv.  i. 

0  place  and  greatness  !  millions  of  false  eyes  Are  stuck  upon  thee  ! iv.  i. 

Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes  With  a  light  heart iv.  3. 

1  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red :  thou  must  be  patient iv.  3. 

Methinks  I  see  a  quickening  in  his  eye v.  i. 

Jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye,  Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
There  's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky  ,  .  ii.  i. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere  ;  Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ?  .  .  .  ii.  i. 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear,  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye  ...  .  ii.  2. 
Sleep  I  now  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ?    What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ?  .     .     .     .       ii.  z. 

No  longer  will  I  be  a  fool,  To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep ii.  2. 

It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye {jj.  2. 

Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart.  My  food,  my  fortune iii.  2. 

Mightst  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye  That  he  did  ple^d  in  earnest  ? .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  2. 

1  'U  pluck  out  these  false  eyes  That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport iv!  4! 

Pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen Much  Ado  i.  1. 

I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye,  That  liked ^  \.  L 
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Eye. — Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself,  And  trust  no  agent Much  Ada  ii.  i. 

May  I  be  so  converted  and  see  with  these  eyes?     I  cannot  tell ^         .      \\   \, 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  Misprising  what  they  look  on iii.  i. 

Methmks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do iii   4. 

More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life.  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul iv.  i] 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life,  Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  iujuries        ...         iv.  1. 

I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes v.  2. 

Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eyeof  favour. —That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her v.  4. 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye Love' s  L.  Lost,  \\.  i. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ...  .     .     .     .  ii   i. 

By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes,  Deceive  me  not  now ii.  i. 

All  his  behaviours  did  make  their  retire  To  the  court  of  his  eye ii.  ,. 

Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed  :  His  tongue  all  impatient  to  speak  ....      ii.  i. 

Methought  all  his  senses  were  locked  in  his  eye.  As  jewels  in  crystal ii.  i. 

His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes,  That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes  ii.  1. 

To  speak  that  in  words  which  his  eye  hath  disclosed ii.  i. 

I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye,  By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie  .         .     .      ii.  i. 

With  your  hat  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes iii.  1. 

A  wightly  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow.  With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes  .     .     .     iii.  1. 

Study  his  bias  leaves  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes .     ,     .     iv.  2. 

Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder  .     .  iv.  ^. 

But  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her  ;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes iv.  3. 

The  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,  'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument  .  .     iv.  3. 

By  heaven,  the  wonder  in  a  mortal  eye!— By  earth,  she  is  not,  corporal,  there  you  lie  .     .     .     iv.  3. 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches  :  in  your  tears  There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears    .    .      iv.  3. 

What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow iv.  3. 

My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron :  O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night !  .    .     .     iv.  3. 
O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes.  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread!  .     iv.  3. 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive:  They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes    .     iv.  3. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes  And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow      .  iv.  3. 

Where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ?  .     .     .         ...      iv.  3. 

Then  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes,  Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ?    .     .     iv.  3. 

As  the  prompting  eyes  Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enriched  you  with iv.  3. 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes,  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain iv.  3. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye;  A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind iv.  3. 

His  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain v.  i. 

Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes.  —  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes ^.2. 

Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke :  The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath  .     .      v.  2. 

When  we  greet,  With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye  .  v.  2. 

You  leer  upon  me,  do  you?  there's  an  eye  Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword v.  2. 

Formed  by  the  eye,  and  therefore,  like  the  eye,  Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits  and  of  forms     v.  2. 

Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll  To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance v,  2. 

The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  ! v  2. 

Mistress,  look  on  me  ;  Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye v.  2. 

I  would  my  father  looked  but  with  my  eyes Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

I  could  well  Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes  i.  i. 

O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes ,■'?•'• 

0  happy  fair  !    Your  eyes  are  lode-stars  ;  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark   1.  i. 

My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye •     •  ;•  '• 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind  ;  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind    1.  ». 
Norhath  Love'smindofanyjudgementtaste;Wingsandnoeyesfigurennheedy  haste    .     .     .1.1. 

If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms 1.  2. 

In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear  When  thou  wakest,  it  is  thy  dear 11.  2. 

She  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes.     How  came  her  eyes  so  bright? 11.2. 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note;  So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape     ....     111... 
Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes :  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries  ....     iii.  i. 

1  promise  you  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now 'ii-  '• 


111.    £. 
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Eye. —The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye •     •    ..  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\\. 

What  it  was  that  next  came  in  lier  eye,  Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity iii. 

I  '11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear          ... "•• 

Flower  of  this  purple  dye,  Hit  with  Cupid's  archery,  Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye        ... 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise,  To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes!       .....  iii.  2. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes,  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  iii.  2. 

I  am  not  yet  so  low  But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes           in-  2. 

Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye.  Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company      .     .  lii.  z. 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes,  Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail      .  iv.  i. 

I  will  undo  This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes jv.  *. 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now! iv.  .. 

Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye,  When  every  thing  seems  double W.  i. 

The  virtue  of  my  heart,  The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye,  Is  only  lielena      ...  iv.  i. 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,- man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste  iv,  1. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth ^^.  *• 

Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears  The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed  ...  v.  i. 

She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyes t'.  i- 

Lovers  make  moan  :  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks •     ■  v.  i. 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes,  And  laugh  like  parrots    ,     .    Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

If  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do,  Within  the  eye  of  honour i.  i. 

Sometimes  from  her  eyes  I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages i.  i. 

I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes ii.  i. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth      .  ii.  i. 

If  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might  fail  of  the  knowing  me ...  ii.  2. 

I  '11  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ii.  2. 

Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough.  And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  ....  ii.  2. 

Thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge .     .     .  ii.  5. 

Fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true.  And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself      ....  ii.  6. 

His  eye  being  big  with  tears,  Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him ii.  8. 

That  choose  by  show.  Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ii.  9. 

Beshrew  your  eyes,  They  have  o'erlooked  me  and  divided  me iii.  2. 

My  eyes  shall  be  the  stream  And  watery  death-bed  for  him .  iii.  2. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes,  With  gazing  fed  ;  and  fancy  dies  In  the  cradle  where  it  lies          .  iii.  2. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses,  That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back     ...          .  iv,  i. 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  An  age  of  poverty .  iv.  i. 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze  By  the  sweet  power  of  music v.  i. 

If  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgement   .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial i.  2. 

If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who  should  down i.  2. 

Look,  here  comes  the  duke.  —  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger      ,         i.  3. 

Looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye,  Says  very  wisely,  '  It  is  ten  o'clock' ii.  7. 

And  wiped  our  eyes  Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered ii.  7. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  aud  modern  instances  ....  ii.  7. 

Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing      .  ii.  7. 

Thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey  With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above    .     .  iii.  2. 

A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not,  a  blue  eye,  and  sunken,  which  you  have  not iii.  2. 

Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  In  mine  eye:  'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable    ....  iii.  5. 

Eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things,  Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies   .    .    .  iii.  5. 

If  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee:   Now  counterfeit  to  swoon iii.  S- 

For  shame,  Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers! iii.  5. 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee    .     .          iii.  5. 

But  now  mine  eyes,  Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not iii,  5. 

I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes  That  can  do  hurt .  iii.  5, 

Od's  my  little  life,  I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  ! iii.  5. 

To  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands iv.  i. 

If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue,  Then  should  I  know  you  by  description iv.  3. 

Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady v.  2. 
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Eye.  —  How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes  !    A  s  Vou  L.  It,  v.  2, 
A  pretty  peat !   it  is  best  Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why     .     .     .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1 

She  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat i.  2 

To  make  mine  eye  the  witness  Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard  ....         ...       ii.  i, 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty,  As  those  two  eyes  ?  .     .  .  .     .     .      iv.  5, 

My  mistaking  eyes,  That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun ,•....      iv.  5, 

Unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow,  And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes      ...      v.  2, 
To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw  His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye  AWs  Well.,  i.  1, 

He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye,  Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear        ,  .  .  ii.  i, 

Pardon,  my  gracious  lord;  for  I  submit  My  fancy  to  your  eyes  .  .  .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  3, 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes,  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive         .       v.  3, 

Is  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ?    Is  't  real  that  1  see? v.  3, 

Mine  eyes  smell  onions;   I  shall  weep  anon .'    .     .     .  v.  3. 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see  ! ....    Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

Item,  two  lips,  indifferent  red  ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them .  i.  5, 

With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth  To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes      .  .     .  .  i.  5. 

I  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind     ....        i.  5, 

That  upon  the  least  occasion  more  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me    ...  .     .     .      ii.  i, 

That  sure  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,  For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly    .      ii.  2 

His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done ii.  3 

Young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye  Hath  stayed  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ii.  4 

Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels      ....       ii.  5. 

Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy  You  have  desire  to  purchase    .  ....  iii.  3 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes  And  wrangle  with  my  reason    .     .  .  .  .  .  iv.  3. 

Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye.  Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite  ...       v.  i, 

After  him  I  love  More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life      ...  v.  i. 

And  all  eyes  Blind  with  the  pin  and  web  but  theirs,  theirs  only Winter's  Tale.,  i.  2, 

Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes  First  hand  me ii.  3 

I  have  eyes  under  my  service  which  look  upon  his  removedness iv.  2, 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse    .     .  iv.  4, 

They  seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes  .     .  .     .       v.  2, 

There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands  with  countenances  of  such  distraction     .     .     v.  z. 

Every  wink  of  an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be  born v.  ^, 

The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in 't,  As  we  are  mocked  with  art v- 3 

Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts,  And  finds  them  perfect King  John,\.  i, 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye !     Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow !    .     .       ii.  i, 
If  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes.  Hear  me  without  thine  ears       ....  .      m.  3 

When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good,  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye    .     .  iii-  4 

I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop  Oat  at  mine  eyes jv.  i 

Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes  ? ^v.  1, 

These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall  So  much  as  frown  on  you  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  i, 

With  taper-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish  Is  wasteful iv.  ^, 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault  Lives  in  his  eye •    •  |v.  -z. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast ;  where  is  that  blood  That  I  have  seen  inhabit  m  those  cheeks?      .     .     iv.  2, 

With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire         .  \y.  j. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eye.s,  For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum  .     .     .     iv.  3. 

Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust  Govern  the  motion  of  a  kmgly  eye v.  i, 

Inferior  eyes,  That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great v.  1, 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,  Startles  mine  eyes  ....  ....       v.  2, 

Those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged r>'  j'   J  tt^'  ^ 

Desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die  :  The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weepmg  eye   .         Richard  II.  1.  2, 

O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear  For  me    ■     •     •  ,     .     .  1.  3, 

Securely  I  espy  Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye 1.  3. 

Our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect  Ofcivil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours  swords       .     .     .1.3 

Even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes  I  see  thy  grieved  heart • ]•  3- 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens 1.  3. 

Even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death  I  spy  life  peering •      "■  '■ 
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Eye.  —  I  beseech  your  grace,  Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifEerent  eye ....  Richard  II.  ii.  3- 
When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid  Behind  the  globe  that  lights  the  lower  world  .  .  .  iii.  2. 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth         ,     .     .      iii,  2. 

Behold,  his  eye.  As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth  Controlling  majesty iii.  3. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see  ....  ■  iv,  i. 

Look  upon  his  ftce  ;  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest v.  3. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye  ....  v.  5. 
Then  his  cheek  looked  pale,  And  on  my  face  he  turned  an  eye  of  death  .     .     .     .   i  Henry  IV^.  i.  3. 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth,  And  start  so  often  ? ii.  3. 

Tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes ii-  4- 

A  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage ii.  4. 

So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company      ....      iii.  2. 

Not  an  eye  But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight,  Save  mine iii.  2. 

With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye  Of  fickle  changelings v.  i. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes v.  2. 

We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  Without  our  ears:  thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st  .  ....       v.  4. 

Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes  That  what  he  feared  is  chanced     .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye      ....  ....  i.  1. 

Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard? i.  2. 

Decked  in  modest  complement,  Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear    ....  Henry  V.  ii,  2. 

A  largess  universal  like  the  sun  His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one iv.  Prol. 

All  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes  And  gave  me  up  to  tears .    .     .     .     iv.  6. 

His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  used  to  be iv.  7. 

I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye  O'erglanced  the  articles • v.  2. 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace  :  The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world .  .  i.  4. 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears,  To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports  ii.  3. 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side  That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out .  ....       ii.  4. 

So  clear,  so  shining  and  so  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  ....  ii.  4. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,  Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent    .    .      ii.  5. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

I  '11  prepare  My  tear-stained  eyes  to  see  her  miseries ii.  4. 

He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them iii.  3. 

0  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens,  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! iii.  3. 

Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close ;  And  let  us  all  to  meditation iii.  3. 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue Richard  III.  i.  i. 

1  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal.  And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil i.  2. 

Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad.     Out  of  my  sight!  thou  dost  infect  my  eyes     .     .     .     *     .  1.  2. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears i.  3. 

What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes  I  Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  .  .  i.  4. 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept.  As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems    .       i.  4. 

None  are  for  me  that  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes    .         ...         iv.  2. 

Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye iv.  2. 

That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes  To  worry  lambs iv.  4. 

Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes iv.  4. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul,  Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes      .  .     .      v.  3. 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow.  We  now  present Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

I  cannot  tell  What  heaven  hath  given  him,  —let  some  graver  eye  Pierce  into  that i.  1. 

There  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the  pot  of  her  eyes Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes:  what  are  they? i.  3. 

He'll  question  me  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him iij,  3] 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself,  That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself,  Not  going  from  itself   .     iii.  3. 

But  eye  to  eye  opposed  Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form jii.  3. 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall.  Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes  I '    .*     iii!  3! 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object jii_  -^ 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  Than  what  not  stirs iij.  3. 

Mine  own  searching  eyes  Shall  find  him  by  his  targe  and  portly  size \    .    \     iv!  5! 
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Eye.  — Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  parse  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 
O,  then  conclude  Minds  swayed  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude  ....         v.  2. 

0  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks  !  Coriolamis,  ii.  1. 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  More  learned  than  the  ears        iii.  2. 

Sanctifies  himself  with  's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  0'  the  eye  to  his  discourse     ....     iv,  5. 
So  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly  ...     iv.  7. 

It  is  no  little  thing  to  make  Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion .  .       v.  3. 

He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye  ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery       .     .      v.  4. 
What  signifies  n)y  deadly-standing  eye.  My  silence  and  my  cloudy  melancholy?    Titm  Andron.  ii.  3. 

We  worldly  men  Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes ...      v.  2. 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye,  And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die  Romeo  and  Juliet-^  i.  2. 

And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies  Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes i.  3. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory.  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story     .  i.  3. 

What  care  I  What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities? .         .     .  L  4. 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing:  what  of  that  ?    Her  eye  discourses;  I  will  answer  it     .     .      ii.  2. 
The  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven.  Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes  .         .    .      n.  2. 

Her  eyes  in  heaven  Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright  That  birds  would  sing    .       ii,  2. 
Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye  Than  twenty  of  their  swords      ...  .     .    .      ii.  2. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye,  And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie  .    .      ii.  3. 

He  is  already  dead ;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye .  .     .      ii.  4. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night.  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink  ....  iii.  2. 

The  breath  of  heart-sick  groans,  Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes iii.  3* 

Thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea,  Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears .     .      iii.  5- 

Thy  eyes'  windows  fall,  Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life  .  ...         .     .     .  iv.  1. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes  .  v.  i. 

Eyes,  look  your  last !    Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  ! v.  3. 

What  a  mental  power  This  eye  shoots  forth  !  Timon  of  Athens^  i.  i. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes,  And  at  that  instant  like  a  babe  sprung  up  .     .     .  i.  2. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation      ...         ....      v.  i. 

1  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness  And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have  Julhis  C^sar,  i.  2. 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself,  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things  .     .  1.2. 

Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other,  And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently        .     .    .     .  i.  2. 
That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world  Did  lose  his  lustre  .     .  .     .     .     .  i.  ;;. 

Cicero  Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes  As  we  have  seen  him i.  2. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves  Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? u-  i. 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds.  Weeping  as  fast  as  they iii-  i. 

Mine  eyes,  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine.  Began  to  water in.  i- 

Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping i"-  2. 

O,  I  could  weep  My  spirit  from  mine  eyes! • J'^- 3- 

It  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes  That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition iv.  3. 

What  a  haste  looks  through  hU  eyes? Macbeth,  x.  2. 

Let  that  be,  Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see \  A- 

Bear  welcome  in  your  eye,  Your  hand,  your  tongue • \-  S- 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye,  That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind _i-  7- 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses.  Or  else  worth  all  the  rest n.  i. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs  Thus  to  mine  eyes ii-  i- 

'T  is  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil }}■  2- 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons  in.  i- 

Come,  seeling  night,  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  .  i||-  ^■ 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes  Which  thou  dost  glare  with  !        m-  4. 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog iv.  1. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  I iv.  i. 

Allswolnandulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye,  The  mere  despair  of  surgery         iv.  3- 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes  And  braggart  with  my  tongue  !        iv.  3- 
You  see,  her  eyes  are  open.  —  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut V.I. 

Remove  from  her  the  means  ofall  annoyance,  And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her y-  ^. 

I  might  not  this  believe  Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  Of  mme  own  eyes  .    .      Hamlet,  1.  .. 
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Eye.  —  As  *t  were  with  a  defeated  joy,  —  With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye   .    .    .  Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Cast  thy  nighted  colour  off,  And  let  thy  eye  look  like  a  friend    ...  i.  z. 

No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,  Nor  the  dejected  Miaviour  of  the  visage i.  2. 

Methinks  I  see  my  father.  —  Where,  my  lord?— In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio i.  2. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise,  Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes i.  2. 

Freeze  thy  young  blood,  Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres i.  5. 

With  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turued,  He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes    ...      ii.  i. 

Their  faces  are  wrinkled,  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum ii.  2. 

I  have  an  eye  of  you.     If  you  love  me,  hold  not  off  ...  n.  z. 

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears ii.  ^. 

The  front  of  Jove  himself ;  An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command iii.  4. 

Have  you  eyes  ?     Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed.  And  batten  on  this  moor?    .      iii.  4. 

Have  you  eyes?    You  cannot  call  it  love  ;  for  at  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame  ,      iii.  4. 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight,  Ears  without  hands  or  eyes iii.  4. 

How  is  't  with  you,  That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  ? iii.  4' 

Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep lii.  4- 

It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgement  pierce  As  day  does  to  your  eye iv.  5. 

Tears  seven  times  salt,  Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye!  iv.  5. 

Let  me  still  remain  The  true  blank  of  thine  eye King  Lear ^\.  i. 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not i.  1. 

Where  are  his  eyes?     Either  his  motion  weakens,  his  discernings  Are  lethargied i.  4. 

Old  fond  eyes,  Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  Ml  pluck  ye  out      .  i.  4. 

How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce  1  cannot  tell ;  Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well     .  .  i.  4. 

Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold  This  shameful  lodging  .     .  ,  .  .  ii.  2. 

All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes  but  blind  men  ii.  4. 

Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning  Thine  honour  ft;om  thy  suffering iv.  2. 

She  shook  The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes,  And  clamour  moistened iv.  .*;. 

How  fearful  And  dizzy  't  is,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low!   ,     .     ,  .     .      iv.  *. 

Methought  his  eyes  Were  two  full  moons  ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses .     .      iv.  i^, 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.     Dost  thou  squiny  at  me? iv.  6. 

No  eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ? .     .     .     .  iv.  6. 

Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light .     .  .     .  iv.  6. 

A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.     Look  with  thine  ears iv.  6. 

Get  thee  glass  eyes  ;  And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not  .     .      iv.  6. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes.     I  know  thee  well  enough iv.  6. 

To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots,  Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust iv.  6. 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  looked  but  a-squint   ....  v.  3. 

Mad  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'Id  use  them  so  That  heaven's  vault  should  crack    ....       v.  3. 

Who  are  you  ?     Mine  eyes  are  not  o'  the  best :   I  'U  tell  you  straight         v.  3. 

A  finder  of  occasions,  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages      .     .     .       Othello^  ii.  i. 

But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye  Will  I  look  to  't ii.  3. 

What  an  eye  she  has!   methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  provocation .  .      ii.  3. 

An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet  methinks  right  modest ...      ii.  3. 

I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there  's  some  good  news Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes,  Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent      ...  .  i.  3. 

And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart  For  what  his  eyes  eat  only ii,  2. 

The  April 's  in  her  eyes  :  it  is  love's  spring,  And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on     .  .     .      iii.  2. 

Lives  in  men's  eyes  and  will  to  ears  and  tongues  Be  theme  and  hearing  ever    .     .     Cymheline,  iii.  r. 

Our  very  eyes  Are  sometimes  like  our  judgements,  blind  iv.  2. 

Mine  eyes  Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful    ...  v.  5. 

Besides  that  hook  of  wiving,  Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye v.  5, 

A  well-experienced  archer  hits  the  mark  His  eye  doth  level  at Pericles^  i.  i. 

It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes v.  i. 

Eyeballs.  — And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair.  Your  bugle  eyeballs     .     .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  ill.  5. 

O,  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turned,  that  I  in  rage  might  shoot  them  .     .       i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo  ;  down  I     Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs    Macbeth,  iv.  i. 
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KvEBALLS.  —  I  '11  wake  mine  eyeballs  blind  first  .  .     .  ,     .     Cymbdine,  iii.  4. 

Eyebrow.  —  With  a  woful  ballad  Made  to  his  mistress' eyebrow As  You  Like  lt^\\. -j. 

Eyelids.  —  Like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears,  Advanced  their  eyelids         .   Tempest,  iv. 

I  '11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love.  And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang  .  Much  Ado,  iv. 

Humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids,  sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note         ,  .  Love's L.  Lost,  iii. 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid  Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote  Mid.  M.  Dream,  ii. 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear.  And  know  what 't  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied  As  You  Like  It,'\\. 

Will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you  And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep    i  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down  And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness        2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag    .  .     .      Hamlet,  v. 

Eyesight.  —  While  truth  the  while  Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look       Love's  L.  Lost,  i. 

He  did  hold  me  dear  As  precious  eyesight,  and  did  value  me  Above  this  world  .      v. 

Art  thou  alive  ?    Or  is  it  fantasy  that  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?  .     .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5 

Dearer  than  eyesight,  space,  and  liberty  ;  Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  Ktng  Lear,  i.  i 
Eye-wink. —  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her  .  Merry  ll'ives,  ii.  2 

Ey.ve. — Dissembling  glass  of  mine  Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  z 

To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ?    Crystal  is  muddy iii.  .t. 


F. 

Fable.  —  I  never  may  believe  These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys    .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 
Fabric.  —  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision,  The  cloud-capped  towers    .  .     .    Tempest,  iv.  i 

By  oath  remove  or  counsel  shake  The  fabric  of  his  folly Wi?iter's  Tale,  i.  -z 

Face. — Inscrutable,  invisible,  As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i 
Commend,  extol  their  graces ;  Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces  iii.  i 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks  And  pinched  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face  ,  .  iv.  4 
He  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloured  beard  Merry  Wives,  i.  4 
His  face  is  the  worst  thing  about  him       ....  .  .  ...       Meas./or  Meas.'ix.  i 

Show  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour     ...  ...       v.  i 

What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my  face,  Being  forbid?     ...  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  ^ 

How  impatience  loureth  in  your  face  !      .  ...  ...  ...  ii.  1, 

But  here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down  He  met  me  on  the  mart     ...  .     .  iii.  i 

Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass       ...  ...      iii.  1, 

Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept  ...  ...  .     .      iii.  2 

What  observation  madest  thou  in  this  case  Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face?      .  .      iv.  2. 

Careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face     ...       v.  i, 
Some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face  .     .  Muck  Ado,  i.  1. 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face  .  .  ....  ii.  1 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency  To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection      .  .       ii-  3 

And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face?      .  .  iii.  2, 

She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards iii-  ■^■ 

I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face      ...  .  iv.  x 

You  have  such  a  February  face,  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness       .     .  .  v.  4 

His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes  That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  L.  L.  Lost.  ii.  i 

To  tell  you  plain,  I  '11  find  a  fairer  face  not  washed  to-day 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face      . 

O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  !      .     .     .  .  ....  

Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face.  That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it  . 
My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too.—  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do  I 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out?     Here  stand  I  :  lady,  dart  thy  skill  at  me      . 

He  's  a  god  or  a  painter  ;  for  he  makes  faces ... 

It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face,  Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night  Mid.  N.  Dream, 
Thou  shalt  buy  this  dear,  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see   .     .  .  . 

Methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face    ...  •         ...         .... 
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Pace.  —  If  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face  Exact  the  penalty Mfr.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished  faces "■  5- 

I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire,  And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face  AsYouLike  Ii,\.i, 

And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face ii-  7- 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face,  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew^  i.  i. 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other      ....  ii.  i. 

That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well Twelfth  Nig^kt,  v.  i. 

Looking  on  the  lines  Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts  I  did  recoil  Twenty-three  years  Winter's  rale^\.z. 

My  face  so  thin  That  in  mine  ear  1  durst  not  stick  a  rose i^ing  yohn,  i.  1. 

Turn  face  to  face  and  bloody  point  to  point »•  *• 

In  this  the  antique  and  well  noted  face  Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured iv.  x. 

Turn  thy  face  in  peace  ;  We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us v.  2. 

Face  to  face,  And  frowning  brow  to  brow ^ Ricfiard  II.  '\.  i. 

Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face;  Nor  never  write i- 3- 

Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight,  That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have    ....      iv.  i. 

Was  this  the  face.  That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink?  iv.  1. 

Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies,  And  was  at  last  out-faced  by  Bolingbroke?    .     .      iv.  i. 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face ;  As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face iv.  1. 

Only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face  Of  that  occasion i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

In  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared,  Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain ii.  3- 

If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ii.  4- 

If  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse ii-  4- 

Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face  and  good  conscience ii-  4- 

I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple iii.  3- 

And  by  this  face,  This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win  The  hearts  of  all iv.  3. 

1  know  this  face  full  well  ;  A  gallant  knight  he  was v,  3. 

He  will  not  stick  to  say  his  face  is  a  face-royal 2  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity i.  u. 

His  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-Worms ii.  4. 

Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  '11  amend  my  life  !     .  iii.  3. 

You  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up i^.  i. 

I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face  Of  seeming  sorrow,  it  is  sure  your  own v.  2. 

His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  o'  fire Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

I  will  trot  to-morrow  a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  English  faces iii.  7. 

Through  their  paly  flames  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face iv.  Prol. 

Whose  face  is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of  any  tiling  he  sees  v.  2. 

A  curled  pate  will  grow  bald  ;  a  fair  face  will  wither  ;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow v.  z. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face v.  ^. 

I  beard  thee  to  thy  face.    What !  am  I  dared  and  bearded  to  my  face  !  ....    1  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 
Thou  hast  given  me  in  this  beauteous  face  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul  2  Henry  VI.  1.  i. 

Rancour  will  out :  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face  I  see  thy  fury         i.  i. 

With  my  nails,  I  'Id  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face  .     .  i.  3. 

In  thy  face  I  see  The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty    .     .  .     ,         iii.  i. 

That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals  Would  not  have  touched 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth  Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart  .     .         .     .      ii.  2, 
Ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face,  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee        ii.  3. 

Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face,  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again iii.  i. 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears,  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions iii.  2. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair,  Smile  in  men's  faces      . Richard  III.  i.  3. 

We  know  each  other's  faces,  But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine  Than  I  of  yours      iii.  4. 

For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart iii.  4, 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face  By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day  ? iii.  4. 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts Henry  VIII,  iii.  i. 

Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  on iv.  i. 

Whose  bright  faces  Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun iv.  2. 

He  should  be  a  brazier  by  his  face v.  4. 

If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist  I  '11  pash  him  o'er  the  face Troi.  and  Cress,  ii    j. 
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Face. — They  lie  deadly  that  tell  you  you  have  good  faces Coriolanus^ii.  i. 

From  face  to  foot  He  was  a  thing  of  blood ii.  2. 

Bid  them  wash  their  faces  Aud  keep  their  teeth  clean  ,     .      ii.  3, 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face  Bears  a  command  in  't iv.  5. 

I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was  something  in  him  .     ,  ...  ...         .    .  iv.  5. 

He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  methought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it iv.  5. 

The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes:  when  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine      .     .  v.  4. 

With  warm  tears  I  '11  melt  the  snow,  And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face    Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

He  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine  That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night  Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  2. 

Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face .     .      iv.  1 . 

An  1  tell  you  that,  I  '11  ne'er  look  you  i'  the  face  again  ...         ....  Julius  desar,  i.  ^. 

Their  hats  are  plucked  about  their  ears,  And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks  .     ,    ,     .      ii.  1 . 

Here  have  been  Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces  Even  from  darkness     .     .  ii.  1. 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long.  To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  beforfe  my  face  !      .  v.  3. 

There 's  no  art  To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face Macbeth,  \.  i^. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters  .     .         .  .         .  i.  5. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know .  i.  7. 

Darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb,  When  living  light  should  kiss  it    .    .  ...      ii.  4. 

Make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts.  Disguising  what  they  are  .     .         .  iii-  2. 

New  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows  Strike  heaven  on  the  face iv.  3. 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly    ....      Haiulct,  i.  2. 

Saw  you  not  his  face  ?  —  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up i-  ^. 

He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face  As  he  would  draw  it  .         .....         ...  ii.  i. 

My  old  friend  !  thy  face  is  valanced  since  I  saw  thee  last  ...         .     .      11  .:. 

God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  rhake  yourselves  another iii-  ^■ 

I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face.  And  after  we  will  both  our  judgements  join  ....         .     iii..;. 

Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy  Meet  what  I  would  have  well  and  it  destroy!      .     .     iii.  2. 

Are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow,  A  face  without  a  heart? iv.  7. 

Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle  on  's  face  ?  —  No  .  ...     King  Lcar,\.  5. 

I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time  Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see ii.  2. 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind  Blows  in  your  face iv.  2. 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame,  Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow    ...  .     iv.  6. 

Was  this  a  face  To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? ly.  7. 

All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsome'er  their  hands  are Ant.  and  Cleo.M.  b. 

Bending  down  His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued  To  penetrative  shame ...         .  iv.  14. 

His  face  was  as  the  heavens;  and  therein  stuck  A  sun  and  moon v.  2. 

Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent  Of  the  king's  looks Cyniielme,^.  ,. 

There 's  business  in  these  faces.  Why  so  sadly  Greet  you  our  victory  ? • '■:■  5■ 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothhig  but  curious  pleasures  .    .     .    .      PerKles.t.  u 

Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view  Her  countless  glory 1.  ■. 

How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? \-  ^■ 

Against  the  face  of  death,  I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty |-  2- 

Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder '■^■ 

She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes    .....         .     .     •     •      iv.  - 

Faced.  -  Brave  not  me  ;  I  Nvill  neither  be  faced  nor  braved Cant   of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Faclitv.  -  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility   .     .     .  Love  s  ^.L-ost  iv.  2. 

Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane  dead  drunk  .     .......  \  ;"„',:":  ^' 

Facinerious.  -  He  's  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  .  .  All  s  Wei,  11.  3- 
Faction  -I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o'errun  thee  with  policy      As  \ ou  Like  It,  v.  .. 

Such  an  apprehension  May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction      ...     .     .     .  1  Henrvl  y .  iv.  ,. 

I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools    .    .    .     Tro..  and  Cress,  ^.x.  ,. 

A  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  factions  and  bleed  to  death  upon ;;■  3- 

Their  fraction  is  more  our  wish  than  their  faction '     ',',       '    '         '     'cj-'     Vv"'^ 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wronged ;  His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy  .  /f"'"^'^';  \-  ^■ 
Faculties  -As  notes  whose  faculties  inclusive  were  More  than  they  were  in  note     All  s  II  ell,  i.  3. 

Other  gambol  faculties  a'  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body  .     .2  Henry  I  f    u.  4. 

This  Duncan  Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  So  clear  in  his  great  ofEce    Maebeth,  ,.  7. 
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Faculties.— Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed  The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears  Hamlet,  ii.  z. 
Faculty.— Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night,  Un5een,yetcrescive  in  hisXaculty/T^wry  ^-  i-i- 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculty  I  .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Fadge.  —  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antique Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  \. 

How  will  this  fadge  ?  my  master  loves  her  dearly Twelfth  Nig-ht,\l  2. 

Fading.  —Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end.  Fading  in  music    .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

With  such  delicate  burthens  of  dildos  and  fadings,  'jump  her  and  thump  her'  Wmter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Fail.  —  Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there  Where  most  it  promises  ....     All's  Well,\\.  i. 

Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid  :  And  if  thou  fail  us,  all  oui"  hope  is  done  3  Henry  VL  iii.  3. 

We  fail !     But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  And  we  '11  not  fail ....     Macbeth,  i.  7, 

Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  perjured  From  thy  great  fail Cyr>ibelbi£^  iii.  4. 

Fain.  —Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not Macbeth, y.  3. 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep  ....  Hamlet,  m.  2. 
Faint.  —  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the  wood Mid,  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so,  Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go    .     .     .  Richard  II,  ii.  1. 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless.  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone       2  Henry  IV,  i.  i. 

It  faints  me,  to  think  what  follows Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Fainting  under  The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear Com.  of  Errors,  \.  i. 

Faintness  constraineth  me  To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed  .  .  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iii.  1. 
Fair.  —  So  painted,  to  make  her  fair,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i. 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ;  The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her iv.  2. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair  ?     P"or  beauty  lives  with  kindness .      iv,  2. 

Is  she  not  passing  fair?  —  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is iv.  4. 

Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground        Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

My  decayed  fair  A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair Com.  of  Errors,  W.  i. 

Most  foul,  most  fair  !  farewell,  Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity  !   .     .     .     .     Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair,  To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair  L.  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Never  paint  me  now:  Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow iv.  i. 

Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit iv.  i. 

My  beauty  will  be  saved  by  merit  1     O  heresy  In  fair,  fit  for  these  days! iv.  1. 

By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair  is  most  infallible;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous iv.  i. 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air iv.  3. 

Of  all  complexions  the  culled  sovereignty  Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek      ....      iv.  3. 

I  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here iv.  3. 

Beauteous  as  ink  ;   a  good  conclusion.     Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book v.  2. 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word.  Of  wondrous  virtues Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Stood  as  fair  As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet  For  my  affection ii.  i. 

Fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true,  And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself       ....       ii.  6. 

Say  how  1  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death iv.  j. 

Those  that  she  makes  fair  she  scarce  makes  honest As  You  Like  It,  i.  .*. 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair,  They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ii.  7. 

Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she iii.  2. 

Well,  I  am  not  fair  ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods  make  me  honest iii.  3. 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2, 

Upon  the  footing  of  our  land.  Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise    .     .     .    King  John,  v.  i. 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world,  Let  me  have  audience \.  z. 

We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  :  We  offer  fair  ;  take  it  advisedly    .     .     .   i  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading         ...  ....  .     .      Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

From  all  parts  they  are  coming,  As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here! .  v.  4. 

Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair  company! .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  i. 

Fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly  guide  them! iii.  i. 

Fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  !  —  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words iii.  ». 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair.  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

We  must  not  dare  To  imitate  them  ;  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair      .     .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  :  Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air Macbeth,  \.  i. 

So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen  , i.  3, 
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Fair.  —  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair Othello,  ii. 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  The  one  *s  for  use,  the  other  useth  it      ....  ii 

She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud,  Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud  ....       ii. 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun,  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  .      ii.  3, 
O  thou  weed,  Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet ! ...      iv.  2 

Faikek. — Your  company  is  fairer  than  honest   ....  .     .  .     .  Meets,  for  Meas.iy.  -i. 

More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself     .     .     .Lore^sL.LosU'iv.j 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word.  Of  wondrous  virtues Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  \ 

Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have  Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself  Richard  111.  i.  2 

Fairies. — We '11  dress  Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white     .     .   Merry  Wives,  \v.  a, 

It  was  told  me  I  should  be  rich,  by  the  fairies Winter^ s  Tale,  ill.  3 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  Rom.  (5r^  Jul  i.  4, 

Fairings.  —  We  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart.  If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in    Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Fairness. — If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it   Othello,  ii.  i 
Besides  that  hook  of  wiving.  Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye Cymbeline ,  v.  5 

Fairy.  —  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek  The  squirrel's  hoard.     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 
Now,  until  the  break  of  day.  Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray    .     .         ....         .     .      v.  1 

Then  no  planets  strike.  No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm    .     .  .     Hajnlet,  i.  i 

Faith.  —For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith  Into  a  thousand  oaths  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.y.  4, 

Better  have  none  Than  plural  faith  which  is  too  much  by  one     ....  v.  4, 

Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love.  For  such  is  a  friend  now v.  4, 

Now  doth  thy  honour  stand,  In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic.  As  firm  as  faith  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 
If  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and  my  heart  of  steel     ....  Com.  of  Errors, m.  2. 

Very  easily  possible  :  he  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat .  .     .  Much  Ado,  i.  i 

Beauty  is  a  witch  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood    ...         ...         .    .      ii-  i 

How  shall  I  swear  to  love?  Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed!  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 

You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth    .         iy.  3 

Now  prove  Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn     ....         iv.  3 

Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true Mid.  N.  Dream., 

Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know.  Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear ni.  2 

They  are  wont  To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  b. 

Thou  almost  makest  me  waver  in  my  faith  To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras    .         .     .         .     iv.  . 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith  And  ne'er  a  true  one v.  1 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger  And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh  .       v.  1 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet.  His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster  .     .      AlVs  Well,  i.  . 

Unfold  the  passion  of  my  love,  Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith  Twelfth  Night,\.  4 

It  is  his  grounds  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him ...  n.  3 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear v,  i. 

Whose  foundation  is  piled  upon  his  faith Winter's  Tale,  1.  2, 

Thatslydevil,  That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith         King  7ohn,\\.  ,. 

Speaks  not  from  her  faith,  But  from  her  need ...  111.  i 

O,  if  thou  grant  my  need.  Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith ni.  . 

That  need  must  needs  inferthis  principle.  That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  .  .  ni.  i, 
O  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up  ;  Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down  !  ni.  ,, 
Deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love.  Between  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves  .  .  ni  ■ 
Imaydisjoinmyhand,  but  not  my  faith.  — So  makest  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith  .     .     ni. 

Such  a  deal  ofskimble-skamble  stuff  As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     .     .  .      i  Henry  IV.  m. 

There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed  prune .         •     •     •     '|^' 

As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosom  sat.  Crowned  ^vith  faith  and  constant  loyalty  .  .  .  Henry  V.  n. 
For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes,  And  hold-fast  .s  the  only  dog  •  ■  •  ■  " 
Why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me,  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ?    .  2  Henry  VI.  v. 

Trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith  3  A'^^rj'  F/.  iv.  4, 

Renouncing  clean  The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockmgs     .  .     .  Henry  I'll!,  i.  t,. 

Let  lips  do  what  hands  do ;  They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair  Romeo  and  yulu:l,^.  5. 
There  's  no  trust.  No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjured  .  -     '"-  = 


My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven <y  j-   * /-'  ■ 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith y2ilius  Caisar,  1 
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Faith.  —At  no  time  broke  my  faith,  would  uot  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow   .     .     .    MachetK  iv.  3. 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Could  never  plant  in  me King  Lear ^'v  1. 

By  the  faith  of  man,  1  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place    ......        Othello^  i.  i. 

Faith-breach.  —  Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Faithful.  —Thouglx  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  'U  faithful  prove      .     .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night  .  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Faithfully.  —As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil King  John,  i.  i. 

0  gentle  Romeo,  If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully Romeo  and  yjtliet^  n.  2. 

Falcon. — And  follies  doth  emmew  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl Meas. /or  Meas.  \\\,  i. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty Tatn.  0/ the  Shreiv,  iv.  ». 

As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  Against  a  bird Ric^iard  II.  \.  Z' 

So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  ...     .    Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

Fall.  — This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise    ....         .     .         .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

Seeking  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool,  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her    ....      iv.  1. 

It  oft  falls  out.  To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean  .  Mens. /or  Meas.  ii.  4. 
It  so  falls  out  That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it     .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

If  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering    .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice-^  i.  z. 

An  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him 1.  2. 

1  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  Fori  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  j4j  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls AlV s  JVell,  iv.  3, 

That  strain  again!  it  had  a  dying  fall Twelfth  Nighty  \.  i. 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price,  Even  in  a  minute i.  i. 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ;  His  time  is  spent Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Then,  if  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right iii.  2. 

He  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  spring  Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf  .  .  iii.  4- 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?  .  .  .  iii.  4. 
He  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge.  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er     ...  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot,  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

This  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  Hke  Another  fall  of  man ii.  2. 

I  pray  you,  fall  to:  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek v.  1. 

I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening.  And  no  man  see  me  more  .     Henry  VIII.  iii  .£. 

Nips  his  root,  And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do iii.  a. 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  Never  to  hope  again iii.  j. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me.     Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition     .      iii.  z. 

Rise  and  stand  ;  Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? Romeo  and  Jttliet,  iii.  3. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  !  Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down  Julius  Ccesar,  iii. 2. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself  And  falls  on  the  other Macbeth,  i.  7. 

There's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow Hamlet,  v.  z. 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

FiLLACv.  — Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty,  I  Ml  entertain  the  offered  fallacy  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2. 
Fallen. —Why,  she,  O,  she  is  fallen  Into  a  pit  of  ink  ! Much  Ado, \v.  1. 

Fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way,  And  here  will  rest  me Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you Mer.  0/ Venice,  \v.  i. 

He  's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and  she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ? i  Henry  I V.  iii.  3. 

Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily,  That  we  have  had  no  time    .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4. 

My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf Macbeth,  v.  ^. 

O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war.  The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen    ....     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

Fallible.  — This  is  most  fallible,  the  worm  's  an  odd  worm v.  z. 

Falling.  —Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report  ^/^aj./or  ^^rtj.  ii.  3. 

Become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Let  me  see  ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love? .As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far  !  't  is  virtue :  His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws     .     Henry  VIII,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  a  cruelty  To  load  a  falling  man .     .       v.  3. 

Falling-off.  —  O  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-oflFwas  there  I Hamlet,  i.  5. 

False.  —  As  for  you,  Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true     .     .     .  Meas. /or  Meas.  ii.  4. 
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Cofn.  0/  Errors f  iv.  4, 
.     .     Much  Ado.  iv.  2, 


Love's  L.  Lost, 
Mer.  0/  Venice^ 


False.  — Thou  art  false  in  all,  And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack 

It  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves  .     .     . 

I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves 

We  to  ourselves  prove  false,  By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand! 

If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman  may  swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend     Winter's  Tale^  v. 

If  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers    .  .  .     Kuig  Jokn^ 

1  am  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way   3  Henry  IV. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful :  I  never  was  nor  never  willTje  false  Rich.  II L  iv.  4, 

Let  memory,  From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love.  Upbraid  my  falsehood  Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  2, 

As  false  As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth,  As  fox  to  lamb  ...  ....  ,      iii.  ^. 

Would  you  have  me  False  to  my  nature  ?     Rather  say  I  play  The  man  I  am    .         Coriolamts,  iii. 

Cannot  is  false,  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser .  .     Julius  Ca-sar,  ii. 

Wouldst  not  play  false,  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win ...      Macbeth,  i.  5. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know .     .     .  i.  7, 

A  false  creation,  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain     ...  .  ...  11.  i, 

It  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man  .     .     .      Hamlet,  \.  3, 

Makes  marriage-vows  As  false  as  dicers'  oaths .  .     .      iii.  4 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand;  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth    ....   King^  Lear,  iii,  4. 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose  To  be  suspected,  framed  to  make  women  false    Othello,  i.  3 
Falsehood.  — Did  beget  of  him  A  falsehood  in  its  contrary  as  great  As  my  trust  was  .     Tempest,  i.  2 

Falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent.  Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate  T.G.  o/V.  iii.  .1 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her.  She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend  .     .  iv.  ;: 

No  man  that  hath  a  name  By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame  .  .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  1 

I  shall  be  forsworn,  which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood,  if  1  love  .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  -z 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ;  O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  !     Mer.  of  Venice,  i 

Falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire  .         •    - 

Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth 

Falsehood  Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars 

Bitter  torture  shall  Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood  .  .  •_  •  • 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee;  for  thou  look'st  Modest  as  justice 
Falstaff  sweats  to  death.  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along 

Now  1  remember  me,  his  name  is  FalstafE         

Peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaff:  him  keep  with,  the 

If  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack 

Jack  Falstaff  with  my  familiars,  John  with  my  brothers  and  sisters 

How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours?    . 
Fame.  —  Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed  ;  111  deeds  are  doubled 

Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs,  Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies      .     . 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame  Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame  .     .     . 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives,  Live  registered 

Too  much  to  know,  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ■  ;■ 

You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame  Doth  noise  abroad ;  ,    o,   *      "' 

Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds,  And  in  no  sense  is  meet  Tarn.  ofiheShre-w  v. 

Find  what  you  seek,  That  fame  may  cry  you  loud ^fj  ^  ^^^^  IJ' 

I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  best "  I     '.''     -^/^^^^^    *." 

I  in  the  clear  skv  of  fame  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cmders  of  the  element    iv. 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety HeJiryV.m. 

How  much  he  wrongs  his  fame.  Despairing  of  his  own  arm  s  fortitude! 

Pardon  my  abuse  :   I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited   .     . 

His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  you   .     .  

I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror  ;  For  now  he  lives  m  fame,  though  not  in  life      .      : 

Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame,  Grows  dainty  of  his  worth Trot,  and  Cress. 

But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends.  That  breath  fame  blows  .     .^ 

On  whose  bright  Crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  Oyes  Cries,  '  This  is  he ' iv.  5, 


King  yoh7i,  iii. 

I  Henry  VI.  ii. 

.     .      Hamlet,  ii. 

Cymbeline,  iii. 


,     .     Pericles,  v,  1, 
I  Henry  IV.  ii.  2, 


rest  banish 


.  2  Henry  I V, 


Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 
.     .      Much  Ado,  V.  3 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 


.  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

.       il.  3 

.     .      iv.  4 

Richard  III.  iii.  1 
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Fame.  — The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read  His  fame  unparalleled  .    Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in  This  orb  o'  the  earth  •  •     •       v.  6. 

Outlive  tby  father's  days,  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise!     .     .     .      Titus  Andron.  \.  i. 

He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause  .  ...  .     .  •  .     .  1.  i. 

For  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame,  Go  to  their  graves  like  beds Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

A  maid  That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame Othello^  li.  i. 

Famed.  —  You  find  him  evenly  derived  From  his  most  famed  of  famous  ancestors   .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Your  grace  hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous ;  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 
Familiar.  —  It  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love     .  .  .     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Though  't  is  my  familiar  sin  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest ,     .     .  A-has./or  Meas.  i.  4. 

Meantime  let  wonder  seem  familiar,  And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently    .     .  .      Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

Love  is  a  familiar;   Love  is  a  devil:  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love    .     .     .         Love's  L.  Lost,\,  2. 

To  make  modern  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

As  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog ;  and  he  holds  his  place 2  Henry  IV.\\.  i. 

May  be  As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us v.  2. 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  Familiar  as  his  garter Henry  V.  i.  i. 

They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets  as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchers  .     .      iii.  z. 

Our  names,  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words .  .      iv.  3. 

Away  with  him  !  he  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue  ;  he  speaks  not  o'  God's  name  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,  —  It  is  familiar, —but  at  the  author's  drift     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature.     .  iii.  3, 

That  we  have  been  familiar,  Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison Coriolantts,  v.  2. 

Not  with  such  familiar  instances.  Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference    .    Julius  Cssar,  iv.  2. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts.  Cannot  once  start  me  .  .  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar     ....  Hamlet,  \.  3. 

Good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used OtJtello,  ii.  3. 

Familiarity. —  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt  ...  .      Merry  Wives,  \.  i. 

Better  known  to  you  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes    .     .     .  Al^s  Well,  v.  2. 

To  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

F  amiliarlv. — Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  King  John,  ii.  i. 
Famine.  —  Was  the  very  genius  of  famine 2  Henry  IV.  iii,  2. 

Should  famine,  sword,  and  fire  Crouch  for  employment  .  Henry  V.  \.  Prol. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes  .     ,     .  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  v.  i. 

Here  let  them  He  Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up      .     .  ....  .     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive.  Till  famine  cling  thee      .  v.  5. 

E'en  as  the  o'erfiowing  Nilus  presageth  famine    ....  .  .     ...     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2, 

Famished.  —  I  am  famished  in  his  service  ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  z. 
Famous.  — He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so    AlVs  Well,  i.  1. 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth,  Renowned  for  their  deeds     .     .  Richard  1 1 .  ii.  i. 

We  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

So  famous,  So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising .     .      He7iry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Fan.  — An  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan    ...  1  Hejiry  IV.  ii.  3, 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids,  With  divers-coloured  fans  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
Fancies.— Make  thee  the  father  oftheir  idle  dreams  And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  Meas.  for  MecLs.  iv.  1. 

Look  you  arm  yourself  To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will    .     .  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 


An  old  hat  and  '  the  humour  of  forty  fancies '  pricked  in't  for  a  feather 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine  .  .  . 
However  we  do  praise  ourselves,  Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm 
Why  do  you  keep  alone,  Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making? 
She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies.  That  keep  her  from  her  rest 
Fancy.  —  A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter  To  an  unsettled  fancy  cure 
Stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  As  fancy  values  them 

There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him    .  

A  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises    .  .  ....  ...  ...      iii.  z, 

Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath  .  iii.  2, 

He  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  appear  he  is  .     .         .  iii,  2. 

This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight .     .   Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i, 


Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
.  .  Winter*s  Tale,  iii,  ^, 
.  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
.     .  .    Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

V.  3. 

thy  brains!     Tempest,  v,  i. 

Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2, 

.     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 
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Fancy.  — Smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention      Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  ; 

Dreams  and  sighs,  Wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers        .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,  Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ?  .  ....      Mer.  0/  Venice,  \\\. 

Fancy  dies  In  the  cradle  where  it  lies.     Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell iii. 

Pacing  through  the  forest.  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy     .     .      As  Vou  Like  It^  iv. 

If  ever,  —  as  that  ever  may  be  near,  —  You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy  .     .     iii. 

Even  as  a  flattering  dream  or  worthless  fancy         .     .  ....  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other  .  .     .     .     .       ii. 

Now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy  Must  sanctify  his  reliques  .     .  .      Ail's  IVeil,  i. 

Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  ;  for  I  submit  My  fancy  to  your  eyes    .  ii. 

We  must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak iv. 

As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course  Are  motives  of  more  fancy .     .  v. 

So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy  That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical Twelfth  Nigkt,  i. 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep;  If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  !  iv. 

Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation  Than  your  own  weak-hinged  fancy  .  .    Winter's  Tale,  ii. 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy,  And  leave  me  out  on  't  .  .       Henry  VI IL  ii. 

I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams  Possess  your  fancy      ....  .  .     .      iv. 

Never  did  young  man  fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

I  have  lived  To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes  And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy    .     .     Coriolanns^  ii. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  Hamlet,  i. 

I  knew  him,  Horatio  :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy      ....  ...       v. 

Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy    .     .  ...  .     .  .  .     .       v. 

May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck  Upon  my  hateful  life .     .  King  Lear,  iv. 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see  The  fancy  outwork  nature AjU.  a7id  Cleo.  ii. 

Nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy v. 

Fancy-free. — The  imperial  votaress  passed  on,  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 
Fancv-monger.  —  If  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  As  You  Like  It,  iii. 
Fancy-sick.  —  All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer.  With  sighs  of  love  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii 
Fanes.  —  For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse  Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie  Cymbeli?ie,  iv. 
Fang.  —  Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii. 

The  icy  fang  And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind As  You  Like  It,  il. 

By  the  very  fangs  of  malice  i  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play Twelfth  Night,  i. 

Destruction  fang  mankind ! Timon  of  Athens,  \\. 

Fangled.  —  Be  not  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment  Nobler  than  that  it  covers  .  Cytnbelitie,  v. 
Fantasies.  —  I  '11  streak  her  eyes,  And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains.  Such  shaping  fantasies   ....  .  v. 

Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies.  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  Jidius  Ccesar,  ii. 
Fantastic.  —  To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth  Of  greater  time  .     .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  .     .       Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat     .  Richard  II.  i. 

Fantastical.  —  Hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical   ....     Much  Ado,  ii. 

His  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes 

The  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical;  too  too  vain,  too  too  vain 

Fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles  . 

So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy  That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical  .... 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed  Which  outwardly  ye  show?     .     . 

Bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies 

Fantasticoes.  —  Such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoes       .     .     . 
Fantasy.  —  Fie  on  sinful  fantasy !     Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  !    .     .     . 

Stolen  the  impression  of  her  fantasy  With  bracelets  of  thy  hair  .     . 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous  Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy 

Art  thou  alive?     Or  is  it  fantasy  that  plays  upon  our  eyesight?    .     . 

Children  of  an  idle  brain,  Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  .     . 

Things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy :  I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors 

You  tremble  and  look  pale :   Is  not  this' something  more  than  fantasy  ?    . 

For  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame,  Go  to  their  graves  like  beds      .... 
Fap.— And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered Merry  IVives,  \.  i. 


.  Love' s  L.  Lost,  v. 

As  Yott  Like  It,  iii. 

Twelfth  Night,  i. 

Alacbeth,  i, 

.  Othello,  ii. 

Romeo  and  fuliet,  ii. 

Merry  Wives,  v. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

.     .  I  Henry  I V.  v. 

Romeo  and  fuliet,  i. 

.    fulius  CcEsar,  iii. 

.     .     .       Hamlet,  i. 
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Fardel.  —  There  is  that  in  this  fardel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard  ....  Winter^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Who  would  fardels  bear,  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life? Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Fardingales.— Caps  and  golden  rings,  With  rufEs  and  cuffs  and  fardingales  Tarn,  o/ihe  Skrew,  iv.  3. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow:  pray  thou  for  us Mid.  N.  Dream, '\.  i. 

After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell AWs  Well^'n.  1, 

Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be  gone  .     .  .......  Tweifih  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  And  loving  farewell .     •     Richard  H,  i.  3. 

He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells i-  4- 

Farewell  at  once,  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever.  —  Well,  we  may  meet  again ii.  2. 

Since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you,  Imagine  1  have  said  farewell  already     .     .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me.     Farewell  I  a  long  farewell !  .     .     .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing      .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven  ... .      iv.  4. 

O,  now,  for  ever  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  I  farewell  content! .     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars.  That  make  ambition  virtue  ! iii.  3. 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump.  The  spirit-stirring  drum! iii.  3- 

Farewell !    Othello's  occupation 's  gone!      ...  iii.  3. 

Seek  no  colour  for  your  going,  But  bid  farewell,  and  go Ant.  and Cleo.  i.  3. 

Farmek. — Not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear  As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire   Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Here's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar  ?  .     ,     .     .  ,     ,  King  Lear,  iv,  6. 

Fashion. — I  have  forgot  to  court;  Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  m.  >.. 

Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch,  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  ! ,  .     .  v.  4. 

The  pretty  babes,  That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear      ....  Co>n.  of  Errors,  \.  i. 

Know  my  aspect,  And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks ii.  2, 

Very  easily  possible:  he  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat Much  Ado,  i.  1, 

The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it i.  1. 

What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of? ii,  i. 

I  would  fain  have  it  a  match,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it ii.  1. 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero  shall  be  absent ii.  z. 

Lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet .     .       ii.  3. 

Not  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fashions  As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable     .     .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Thou  knowest  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man  .     .     iii.  3. 

1  mean,  the  fashion. — Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion iii.  3. 

But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is? iii.  3. 

I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man iii.  3. 

Art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too? .     ,     ,     .      iii.  3. 

Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion iii.  3. 

Your  gown  's  a  most  rare  fashion,  i'  faith , iii.  4. 

For  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on 't  .    , iii.  4. 

Doubt  not  but  success  Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape iv.  i. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted,  That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  .     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  \.  1. 

A  most  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight i.  i. 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days,  For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  ....      iv.  3. 

This  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  2. 

Thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice  To  the  last  hour  of  act iv.  i. 

It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns    .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times,  Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion         .     .       ii.  3. 

This  shepherd's  passion  Is  much  upon  my  fashion    .     .  ii,  4. 

But  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I  thank  you  too  for  your  society iii.  2. 

You  must  not  look  so  sour.  —  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab  .     .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

I  like  it  not:  Old  fashions  please  me  best jlj.  ^. 

Infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins iii,  2. 

'T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion      .     .  iii.  ^. 

You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well.  According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time iv.  3. 

Here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify jv.  3] 

Like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  .     AlVs  Well,  \.  i. 
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Fashion.  —  Whose  constancies  Expire  before  their  fashions     ........     AlVs  Well  i.  2. 

This  is  the  old  fashion  ;  you  two  never  meet  but  you  fall  to  some  discord     ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion ^      ijj    2. 

I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on,  And  wear  it  in  my  heart v.  2. 

Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of  France  .     ,  .     .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married    ...  ...       v.  2. 

I  cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion v.  2. 

Is  this  the  guise,  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 2  Henry  VT.  i.  3. 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors,  To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body  .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind,  —  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mall  In  monumental  mockery .     .      iii.  3. 

To  fashion  in  My  sequent  protestation  ;  be  thou  true iv.  4. 

Nothing  else  holds  fashion _     ^       v.  2. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you  What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day  yitlius  Casar,  i.  2. 

Men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion,  Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves      i.  3. 

Fashion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented,  Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities     .     .       ii.  i. 

Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  blood,  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature .     .  .       Hamlet,  i.  3. 

He  hath  importuned  me  with  love  In  honourable  fashion 1.  3, 

These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages  .  ii.  2. 

The  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony ....       ii.  2. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers iii.  i. 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him  thus  From  fashion  of  himself iii.  i. 

Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o' this  fashion  i' the  earth? v.  i. 

All  with  me  's  meet  that  I  can  fashion  fit      ....  Ki7i^  Lear,  i.  2. 

I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments    ...  iii.  6. 

I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote  In  mine  own  comforts Othello,  ii.  i. 

Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion,  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us     A7tt.  a?td  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion     .     .  .     ,  Cynibeline,  iii.  4. 

I  will  begin  The  fashion,  less  without  and  more  within v.  j. 

Fashionable.  — To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable Timon  of  Alliens,  v.  i. 

Like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Fashioned.  —  Swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven    .     .  .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book.  That  fashioned  others 2  He^iry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashioned  Into  what  pitch  he  please     .     .      Hefiry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Undoubtedly  Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle iv.  2. 

Fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeky  painting Muck  Ado,  m.  z. 

Fashioning  our  humours  Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Fashion-monging.  —  Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys  ...  .  Mitch  Ado,  v.  i. 

Fast.— To  fast,  like  one  that  takes  diet;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  i. 

Have  punished  me  With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans ii.  4- 

Surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast .  Meas.  for  Meas.  {.  2. 

You  have  no  stomach  having  broke  your  fast        Coin,  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

We  that  know  what  't  is  to  fast  and  pray  Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day \.  :i. 

She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner .     .     .  i.  2. 

I  will  pronounce  your  sentence  :  you  shall  fast  with  bran  and  water    ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere  thou  be  pardoned 1.  ^. 

To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose • iii-  i- 

Can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies     ....      iv.  3. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find  ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind Mer.  of  Venice,  ij.  5. 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast Richard  I L  ii.  i. 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon.  Is  my  strict  fast n.  .. 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days Richard  III.  w.  ^, 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night,  And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires     Hamlei,  \.  5. 

Wih  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on  the  issue? Othello,  \.  3. 

Fasted  —  When  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner  ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\.  t. 
Fasting. —She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in  respect  of  her  breath iii.  r. 

Down  on  your  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5. 
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Fasting.  —  How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride ,  While  pride  is  fasting  !  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Fat.  —They  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop  .     .  .  ...    Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.     He  hates  our  sacred  nation  .     .   Mer.  of  VeJiice^  1.  3. 

Cram  's  with  praise,  and  make  's  As  fat  as  tame  things  Winter's  Tale,\.  2. 

Come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little i  Henry  11^.  u.  4. 

One  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old  :   God  help  the  while  ! li-  4- 

If  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved jj.  4- 

Let  's  away  ;  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay iii.  2. 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day,  Though  many  dearer v.  4. 

Would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts  With  this  crammed  reason Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat  already  pride,  And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer ii.  3- 

O,  how  this  villany  Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ;  Sleek-headed  men Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service,  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table      .  iv.  3. 

Fatal. —Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight? Macbeth,  \\.  \. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman,  Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night      ...      ii.  --. 

I  fear  you  ;  for  you  are  fatal  then  When  your  eyes  roll  so .     .       Othello,  v.  z. 

Fate.  —  Stand  fast,  good  Fate,  to  his  hanging :  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable    Tempest,  i.  i. 

You  fools  !  I  and  my  fellows  Are  ministers  of  Fate iii.  3- 

Whom  the  fates  have  marked  To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap    ....  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

Then  fate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail      ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z. 

Approach,  ye  Furies  fell !   O  Fates,  come,  come,  Cut  thread  and  thrum v.  i. 

According  to  Fates  and  Destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  2. 

The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper  yours Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

0  God !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate,  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

By  cruel  fate,  And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Despite  of  fate,  To  my  determined  time  thou  gavest  new  date     .  .  .     .       i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide  ;  It  boots  not  to  resist      ...      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 
'T  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  That  virtue  must  go  through   .        Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside,  Of  comely  virtues Timon  of  Athens,  \\\.  ^. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates Julius  Ctssar,  i.  2. 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem  To  have  thee  crowned     .     .         ...     Macbeth,  \.  5. 

Where  our  fate,  Hid  in  an  auger-hole,  may  rush,  and  seize  us     ...     .  ii.  3. 

Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list,  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance! iii.  i. 

Must  embrace  the  fate  Of  that  dark  hour .     .  ....      iii.  :• 

1  Ml  make  assurance  double  sure.  And  take  a  bond  of  fate  .     ...  iv.  i. 

Our  will  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run  That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  ....     Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds  in  unknown  fate .     .       Othello,  ii.  i. 

But,  O  vain  boast !  Who  can  control  his  fate  ?       ....  v.  2. 

Do  not  please  sharp  fate  To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows Ant.  andCleo.  iv.  14. 

Father.  —  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ;  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  .     .         .    .     Tempest,  i.  2. 

My  father  's  of  a  better  nature,  sir,  Than  he  appears  by  speech i.  2. 

So  rare  a  wondered  father  and  a  wife  Makes  this  place  Paradise iv.  1. 

My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3, 

A  son  that  well  deserves  The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father ii.  4. 

As  fond  fathers  Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

There  my  father's  grave  Did  utter  forth  a  voice iii.  i. 

Thousand  escapes  of  wit  Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams iv.  i. 

My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me  I Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Being  of  an  old  father's  mind,  Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind  ....      iv.  2. 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ;  One  that  composed  your  beauties    .      Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  i.  i. 

I  would  my  father  looked  but  with  my  eyes i,  x-. 

The  wall  is  down  that  parted  their  fathers v.  1. 

So  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father  ....    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  z. 

If  my  father  had  not  scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit ii.  i. 

My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste ii.  2. 
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Father.  —This  is  my  true-begotten  fiither!  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind     Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  z. 

You  might  fail  of  the  knowing  me:  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child     ....  ii,  2. 

What  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me  To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child  I ii.  3, 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children         jji.  c 

I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me  as  you     ....  As  You  Like  It  i.  i. 

My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education i.  ,. 

The  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it i,  i. 

The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable,  But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy i.  2. 

My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition  Sticks  me  at  heart  .  .  i.  2. 

It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born  :  Thy  father's  father  wore  it         iv.  2. 

I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her;  And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  Tarn,  ofUie  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Fathers  commonly  Do  get  their  children .  .       ii.  1. 

Formal  in  apparel,  In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father iv.  -:. 

Succeed  thy  father  In  manners,  as  in  shape! AlPs  H'eli/i.  i. 

Whose  judgements  are  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments i.  2. 

I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house,  And  all  the  brothers  too  .     .     .     .    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

The  whole  matter  And  copy  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip Winter'' s  Tale,  \\.  i. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  Of  reasonable  affairs? iv.  4. 

I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words  Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad     Ki?ig-  John,  ii.  i. 

I  had  rather  You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father Ric^uird  IL  \.  2. 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon,  Is  my  strict  fast  .  ii.  i. 

My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul,  My  soul  the  father ....       v.  5. 

With  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic,  the  law      ....  1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

I  '11  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer     .     .      ii.  2. 

For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers  Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5, 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought .     .     .      iv.  5. 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

'T  is  a  happy  thing  To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons iii.  2. 

Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father  ;  Nay,  godded  me,  indeed    ....  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

But,  woe  the  while  !   our  father's  minds  are  dead ...  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  vailed  lids  Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust      ....       Hamlet,  i.  2. 

*T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamlet,  To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father  i.  2. 

But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father  ;  That  father  lost,  lost  his \.  ^. 

Whose  common  theme  Is  death  of  fathers i.  .£. 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old  With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body    .     ,  \.  z. 

My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father  Than  I  to  Hercules i.  -:. 

Methinks  I  see  my  father.  —  Where,  my  lord  ?  —  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio  .     .     .     .  i.  3. 

A  figure  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe .         .     .  i.  2. 

I  knew  your  father;  These  hands  are  not  more  like .     .     .  i.  2. 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit.  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night i.  5. 

The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life  Now  wears  his  crown i-  5- 

To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed  More  than  in  words .  iv.  7. 

If  I  were  your  father's  dog,  You  should  not  use  me  so King  Lear ^\\.  z. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags  Do  make  their  children  blind •         *!!''*• 

Fathers  that  bear  bags  Shall  see  their  children  kind ^ }}-  4- 

Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all,  —  O,  that  way  madness  lies !  .     .  .     .     111.  4. 

Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes  Had  challenged  pity  of  them iv.  7. 

Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me ;  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life      .     .     .  Othello,  1.  3. 

Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherless Macbeth, -iV.  2. 

Fathom.  —  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ;  Of  his  bores  are  coral  made       .     .         .      Tempest,  ].  2. 

That  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love  I As  You  Like  It,  w.  i. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none  To  lead  their  business Othello,  i.  i. 

Into  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground  .  i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 
Fatigate.  —  His  doubled  spirit  Re-quickened  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate  .  .  .  Coriolanus,  \\.  2. 
Fatness.  —  In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg      Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Fatter.  —Would  he  were  fatter!     But  I  fear  him  not Julius  Ccesar,  1.  2. 

Fat-witted.  —Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack i  Henry  IV.  1.  2. 
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Fault,— I  have  done  weeping ;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fault  Two  Gen.  o/"  F<?r.  ii.  3. 

That  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast ijj-  ^• 

She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs    .    . ^}}-  ^' 

'  More  wealth  than  faults.'  —Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious  ....  .    .     iii.  i- 

Were  man  But  constant,  he  were  perfect.    That  one  error  Fills  him  with  faults  .     .         .     .       v.  4. 

His  Worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way  Merry  Wives,  \.  4. 
What  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults  Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year!      .     iii.  4. 

Whether  it  be  th-e  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness Meas. /or  Meas.  \.  2. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  ofTence  For  I  have  had  such  faults ii-  i- 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none  :  And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone  .  .  ii.  i. 
Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ?    Why,  every  fault 's  condemned  ere  it  be  done  .      ii.  2. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine?     The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? ii-  2. 

As  some  would  seem  to  be,  From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free     .         m-  z* 

That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue  Faults  proper  to  himself  v.  i. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults v.  i. 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ;  Vet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice v.  i. 

I  shall  be  post  indeed,  For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate Cotn.  0/  Errors,  1.  2. 

It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye iii-  2- 

That  's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend.  —  No,  sir,  't  is  in  grain  ;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it  .  iii.  2. 
The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time  ...  .  Muck  Ado,  ii,  i. 
Blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred.  And  fears  by  pale  white  shown     ....    Lovers  L,  Lost,  i.  2. 

It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue v.  2. 

I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault,  Right  joyful  of  your  reformation   .         v,  2. 

'T  is  partly  my  own  fault ;  Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dreavi,  iii.  2. 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough,  And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  Mer.  of  Ven,  ii.  z. 

If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault,  I  would  deny  it  .  v.  i. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love.  — 'T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue  iii.  2. 
Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow-fault  came  to  match  it .  ....  .      i".  z. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion  ! iv.  1. 

Would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \.  1. 

Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough,  Is  that  she  is  intolerable  curst i-  ,c- 

Our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not .  AlVs  Well,\\.  %. 

Our  rash  faults  Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have ...       v.  3. 

Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out?  —  The  cur  is  excellent  at  faults    ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  5. 

Such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is,  That  it  but  mocks  reproof iii-  4- 

You  have  made  fault  I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech Winter's  Tale,  iii,  2. 

If  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers  King  John,  i.  r. 

Your  fault  was  not  your  folly  :  Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose i.  i. 

Oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault  Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse iv.  2. 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault  Lives  in  his  eye iv.  2. 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild Richard  II,  i.  3. 

Let  me  know  my  fault :  On  what  condition  stands  it  and  wherein? ii- 3- 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked  ! i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time  To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults v.  2. 

The  midwives  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault;  whereupon  the  world  increases  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently,  When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth      .      iv.  4. 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,  Shall  not  be  winked  at Henry  V.'\\.  z. 

These  are  petty  faults  to  faults  unknown,  Which  time  will  bring  to  light  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 
Pity  was  ail  the  fault  that  was  in  me  ;  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears     .  ..     .     iii.  i. 

0  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought! 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

1  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults iii-  3. 

Do  not  frown  upon  my  faults,  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant v.  i. 

His  fault  was  thought,  And  yet  his  punishment  was  cruel  death Richard  III.  ii.  i. 

His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  ;  let  them,  Not  you,  correct  him Henry  VIII.  iii,  2. 

So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him  I iv.  2. 

Like  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are Troi.  and  Cress.  Prol. 


Havtlet. 


.     .       Othello,  iii. 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 


.    Pericles^  iv. 
Ant.  and  Cleo. 
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^'^^7"~^^*^^**^^^"^'^''"''^^^"^'"®'*°^^'"^*"''^P^^'''0" Coriolanus,\ 

He   s  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  all.  —  Especially  in  pride H 

We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  The  faults  of  fools  but  folly *  ii 

Evejy  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his *,.*.!        r;w:^/^/*^/w,  iii.' 

My  honest-natured  friends,  I  must  needs  say  you  have  a  little  fault  .  ....       v. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings  Julius  C^sar,  i. 
Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so?— Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults  .        i. 

I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly .     .  _  ;; 

I  do  not  like  your  faults.—  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults  .     . 

All  his  faults  observed,  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote  . 

'T  is  a  fault  to  heaven,  A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature    .     . 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption  From  that  particular  fault    . 

But  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly   That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  .  ....       ii 

We  ourselves  compelled,  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults iii 

Dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection  .     .  ...  ....  iv. 

Like  a  sister  am  most  loath  to  call  Your  faults  as  they  are  named        ...  .     King  Lear,  i, 

Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides  .  

The  fault  Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep  .     ,  .     . 

0  most  small  fault,  How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  showl 

Oft  my  jealousy  Shapes  faults  that  are  not 

A  man  who  is  the  abstij^ct  of  all  faults  That  all  men  follow     .     .  .     . 

Throw  my  heart  Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods  Do  like  this  worst  .     . 

Faultiness. —  Is  't  long  or  round?—  Round  even  to  faultlness      .     . 

Faultless.  — See  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest,  And  look  thyself  be  faultless  .  2  Henry  VI. 

Faustuses.  — Like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses       .  Merry  ll^ives,  iv.  5 

Favour.  —  1  mean  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her  favour  infinite  .     .  T^vo  GeJi.  of  Verona.,  ii.  i 

1  beseech  you  Confirm. his  welcome  with  some  special  favour  ....  ...  .  ii.  4 

When  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favouraDone  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am  ....  iii.  i 

Outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim  Favours  that  keep  within    .  .     .       Aleas.  for  Meas.  v,  , 

Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full  What  hath  befallen  of  them  and  thee  till  nfiw  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  x 
Truth  it  is,  good  signior,  Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour     .     ,  Much  Ado.,  v.  4 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days,  For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  Z.t7z/fVZ./,<7j/,  iv.  3 

You  have  a  favour  too  :  Who  sent  it?  and  what  is  it?         .     .  ....  v.  2 

Sickness  is  catching  ;  O  were  favour  so.  Yours  would  1  catch      .     ,  .     .      I^lid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1 

Seeking  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool,  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her  ....  iv.  i 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship  :   If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  adieu   Mer.  of  I  'enice,  i.  3 

Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour .As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  4 

My  imagination  Carjnes  no  favour  in  't  but  Bertram's  ....  All 's  IVell,  i.  i, 

Heart  too  capable  Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour.     .     .  ...  i.  i 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour .     .  .     .      iii.  6 

^rethinks  My  favour  here  begins  to  warp     ....  Winter's  Tale,  k  2, 

I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form  Of  this  most  fair  occasion tCing^  John,  v.  4, 

I  well  remember  The  favours  of  these  men  ;  were  they  not  mine?  .  ...  Richard  I/,  iv.  i 

And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour  .  .2  Hciiry  IV.  iv.  2 

Knit  his  brows,  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world     .     .  .     .  ...    2  Henry  VI.  i.  2 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  T  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost       .  Richard  III.  i.  2 
O,  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs. on  princes'  favours!       ....     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

He  that  depends  L'pon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead    .  .  ...       Coriolanus,  i.  1 

Your  favour  is  well  approved  by  your  tongue ....  iv.  3 

I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus,  As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour  Julius  CeBsar,\.  2 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  .beg  nor  fear  Your  favours  nor  your  hate  ....  Macbeth,  \.  3 
Only  look  up  clear ;   To  alter  favour  ever  is  to.  fear : .  Leave  all  the  rest  to  me   ....  .        i.  5, 

Affliction,  passion,  hell  itself,  She  turns  tofavour  and  to  prettiness Hamlet,  iv 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come  ....  v, 

A  thine  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle  So  many  folds  of  favour King^  Lear,  \.  i 

Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard  ;  I  say,  put,  money  in  thy  purse    .     .  .     .  Othello^  i.  3 
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Favour. — Loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners  and  beauties OthellOjW.x, 

So  tart  a  favour  To  trumpet  such  good  tidings!  Ant.  and  Cleo.  n.  $, 

I  have  surely  seen  him  :   His  favour  is  familiar  to  me Cym.beline^  v.  5. 

Favourite.  —  Like  favourites.  Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride    .     Much  Ado,  ili.  i. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies Hatnlet^  iii.  2. 

Fawn.  — Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn  And  give  it  food  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now      ....     Richard  II.  i,  3. 

Rather  show  our  general  louts  How  you  can  frown  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em  .    Coriolanus,,  iii.  2. 

If  you  know  That  I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard    ....  .     .  Julius  CtEsar,  i.  2. 

Fawning.—  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  I  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Fear.  —  If  I  be  drunk,  I  'U  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God     .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left  hand  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity  ...      ii.  2. 

I  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you    ....  .      Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote  Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  1. 

Avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear  Muck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Beshrew  my  hand.  If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear  .     .  ...  ...  v.  i. 

You  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  religiously Love's  L.  Lostj  iv.  2. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo  :  O  word  of  fear,  Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear !       ....  .  .     .       v.  2. 

I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear  ;  For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

A  parlous  fear.     I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out  when  all  is  done iii.  i. 

Lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong,  Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong iii.  2. 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear    .  iii.  2. 

In  the  night,  imagining  some  fear,  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  ! v.  i. 

Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences,  Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears      .  .      v.  i. 

Rash -em  braced  daspair.  And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy        .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  z. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty,  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ....      iv.  i. 

As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear As  You  Like  It,  v.  ^. 

In  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear AlVs  Well,\\\.  b. 

And  makest  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me.  Which  I  would  fain  shut  out v.  3. 

My  fore-past  proofs,  ht)we'er  the  matter  fall,  Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity v.  3. 

It  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear  That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  ....  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance  Or  breed  upon  our  absence  .     Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

'T  was  a  fear  Which  oft  infects  the  wisest         .     .  ...  ,     .     .' i.  2. 

I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears,  Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears    King  John,  iii.  i. 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ili.  1, 

Your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you iv.  2. 

Full  of  idle  dreams,  Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear  iv.  2. 

My  teeth  shall  tear  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear    .  ....  Richard  II.  \.  1. 

This  ague  (it  of  fear  is  over-blown  :  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own iii,  2. 

The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear;  That  fear  to  hate  .  .  v.  i. 

Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  :   Forget  to  pity  him v.  3. 

Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear? v.  4. 

I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Talk  not  of  dying  :   I  am  out  of  fear  Of  death  or  death's  hand  iv.  i. 

All  too  confident  To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Fear  not  your  advancements  ;  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great v.  5. 

First  my  fear  ;  then  my  courtesy ;  last  my  speech Epil. 

My  fear  is,  your  displeasure  ;  my  courtesy,  my  duty ;  and  my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons     .      Epil. 

It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident  As  fear  may  teach  us  out  of  late  examples  .     .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4, 

He  '11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear,  And  for  achievement  offer  us  his  ransom  .  .     .      ili.  5. 

His  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  reli.sh  as  OUTS  are jv.  i. 

Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accursed i  Henry  VI.  v.  £. 

Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man 2  Henry  VI.  iii,  i. 

It  is  thee  I  fear. —Thou  shaJt  have  cause  to  fear  before  I  leave  thee .     .     .     iv.  i. 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear  :  More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute iv.  i. 

Say  I  sent  thee  thither:  I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 
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Fear. — The  fearof  harm,  as  harm  apparent,  In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 
Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear      .  .      ii.  3. 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance   .......  .  iii.  2. 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.    What  do  I  fear  ?  myself?  there  's  none  else  by      v.  3. 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience,  Fears,  and  despairs     .  ...      Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

You  wrong  your  virtues  With  these  weak  women's  fears    .  .  ...  iii,  1. 

There  is  nolady  of  more  softer  bowels,  More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins",  they  never  see  truly    .         .  ...  iii.  .;. 

Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds  safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbHng  .     .     .  iii.  2. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worse  .     .  ...  .  .  .     iii.  ^. 

Backs  red,  and  faces  pale  With  flight  and  agued  fear  .  ....      Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

If  any  fear  Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report  :  If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life         i.  6. 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have  This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear     .  .  iv.  6. 

For  ne'er  till  now  Was  I  a  child  to  fear  I  know  not  what Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins.  That  almost  freezes  up  .     Roineo  and  yicliei,  iv.  3. 
Fear  comes  upon  me :  O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing     .         .     .  .  .         .      v.  3. 

What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our  ears  ?     .  .  .  v.  3. 

If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear,  I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon      Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared  Than  what  I  fear ....  i.  ^. 

I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  air    .  .     .  .     ,  i.  z. 

You  look  pale  and  gaze.  And  put  on  fear  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder .     .         .  1.3- 

Present  fears  Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings Macbeth,  \.  3. 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ;  It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness     ...  .         .  i.  5. 

That  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do  Than  wishest  should  be  undone  ...  .     .     .  i.  5. 

Only  look  up  clear ;  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear :  Leave  all  the  rest  to  jne    .    .     .  .    .     .  i.  5. 

Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  '  Amen,'  When  they  did  say  '  God  bless  us  I '    ,     .     .         •  Ij-  ^■ 

'T  is  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil      .  ii.  2. 

Fears  and  scruples  shake  us :  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ii.  3- 

I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears  .  .     .  .     iii-  4- 

0  proper  stuff !     This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  iii.  4- 

O,  these  flaws  and  starts.  Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become  A  woman's  story  .     .     .     in.  4. 

My  strange  and  self-abuse  Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use in.  4- 

That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies.  And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder    . iv.  i. 

His  flight  was  madness  :  when  our  actions  do  not.  Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors iv.  2. 

You  know  not  Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  his  fear  .         .     .  iv.  z. 

All  is  the  fear  and  nothing  is  the  love  :  As  little  is  the  wisdom         .  iv.  2. 

When  we  hold  rumour  From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear iv.  2. 

Benot  offended;  I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you iv.  3- 

The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear      .     .  v.  3- 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine  Are  counsellors  to  fear v.  3. 

Skirr  the  countrj-  round  ;  Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear »•  3- 

1  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears •       .  '  ^'  '' 

It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder  1    •     ',  •,  ■     ",  "       ,'     '      I^ '^"^'"1  ]■  '  ■ 

Whilst  they,  distilled  Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear.  Stand  dumb  and  speak  not    ....  1.  2. 

Bewary  then  ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear  .  ...  ..;■  3- 

Where  love  is  great,  the  little-st  doubts  are  fear  ™:  ^■ 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there      •         •     ■ !"■ ''• 

We  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear  Which  now  goes  too  fi-ee-footed ^:     '  ,'       ■' 

Well,  you  may  fear  too  far.  -  Safer  than  trust  too  far  Kmgl.ear,n. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear,  Not  fear  still  to  be  taken nt^^nn    '.  "^ 

Yet  I  fear  you;  for  you  are  fatal  then  When  your  eyes  roll  so     .     .     ■     •     •     •     •     •     ■  Othello,^.  2. 
Why  I  should  fear  I  know  not,  Since  guiltiness  I  know  not;  but  yet  I  feel  I  fear  .  .      v.  2. 

In  tLe  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear  Ani^and  Cleo..  t,. 

Fear  and  niceness-The  handmaids  of  all  women  Cymbeli„^,m.  ^. 

The  effect  of  judgement  Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear     .     .  ^y- ^■ 

Fear  no  more  the  heal  o'  the  sun.  Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ;v.  2- 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great ;  Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke iv.  2. 
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Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash,  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone     ....     -     Cymbelitie,  iv.  2. 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ;  TIiou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan iv.  2. 

Nothing  routs  us  but  The  villauy  of  our  fears  ...         •      v.  z. 

Feared.  —  An  angel  is  not  evil ;  I  should  have  feared  her  had  she  been  a  devil  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

She  hath  been  then  more  feared  than  harmed He?iry  V.  i.  2. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared  Than  what  I  fear Julius  Ctssar,  i.  2. 

Fearful. — Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful Meas. /or  Meas.  m.  i. 

I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  ....     Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons Hamlet,  i.  i. 

Fearfulness. —Soar  above  the  view  of  men,  And  keep  us  3II  in  servile  fearfulness  Julius  Casar.,  \.  1. 
Fearing.  —And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  By  fearing  to  attempt  .  Mens. /or  Meas,  i.  4. 

Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath .  Richard  JI.  \\\.  2. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt Hamlet,  \v.  $. 

Fearless.  —  Careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come  Meas. /or  Meas.  iv.  2. 
Feast.  —  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast.     ,  ...     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  i. 

Go  to.a  gossips'  feast,  and  go  with  me  ;  After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity! •       v.  1. 

To  study  where  I  well  may  dine.  When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid      .     .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps .       v.  1. 

Three  and  three,  We  'U  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

I  do  feast  to-night  My  best-esteemed  acquaintance    ....  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Who  riselh  from  a  feast  With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ?     .     .     .  ...  ii.  6. 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast,  If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear    .      As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

With  a  countenance  as  clear  As  friendship  wears  at  feasts .     IVinier's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Our  feasts  In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders  Digest  it  with  a  custom    .     .  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts.  Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping  King  John,  v.  2. 

As  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast ,  ■  i.  3- 

Latter  end  of  a  fray  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast  Fitsadull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest  i  Henry  IV.  Jv.  2. 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustomed  feast,  Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest  Rom^o  and  Juliet,  \.  2. 

Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods Timon  0/ Athens,  \;  2. 

May  you.a  better  feast  never  behold  iii.  6. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast   .     .    Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

If  he  had  been  forgotten,  It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast     ....  .     .  .     •      iii.  j. 

The  feast  is  sold  That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  a-making .     .      iii.  4. 

We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily  deserved  noting     Ant.  andCleo.  ii.  2. 

0  proud  death,  What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell?      .     .  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Feasting.  —  By  Jacob's  staff",  I  swear,  I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night   Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Her  beauty  makes  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  oflight Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3, 

Feat. — Doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion Much  Ado,\..\. 

All  fell  feats  Enlinked  to  waste  and  desolation  .  Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

All  shall  be  forgot,  But  he  '11  remember  with  advantages  What  feats  he  did  that  day  .     .      iv..  3. 

1  am  settled,  and  bend  up  Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat .  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Feather. —You  weigh  equally  ;  a  feather  will  turn  the.  scale        Meas. /or  Meas.  \y.  2.. 

When  fowls  have  no  feathers  and  fish  have  no  fin  ...     .  ....  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  ■. 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  's  a  fowl  without  a  feather   ...  ....  ....      iii.  1. 

What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  this  letter? Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

To  be  in,  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed      .     .  .  .  ,  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  2. 

With  delicate  fine  hats  and  most  courteous  feathers  ...  .  .     .     .     ,   All's  Well,  iv,-  5. 

You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you  .     .  v.  3, 

Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather  That  comes  before  his  eye    .  .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows  ...  .  .  .     .  ...    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Ee  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  And  fly  like  thought    ...  ....  King  John,  iv,  2. 

By  his  gates  of  breath  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed  .  .     .  .     .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  r. 

Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro  as  this  multitude?  ...  iv.  8. 

For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather z  Henry  VI.  \\\.  %. 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  I Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  1. 
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Feather.  -I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  My  friend  when  he  must  need  me  Timon  of  Athens,  i  i 
Oro»ing  leathers  plucked  from  Caisar's  wing  Will  make  him  fly  au  ordinary  pitch  Jidius  Ciesar,  i  1 
i  he  best  feather  of  our  wing  — have  mingled  sums  To  buy  a  present Cymieline  \   b 

Feature  —  He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind Two  Gen.  of  Verona';^i  ^. 

Am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  mysimple  feature  content  you?         .     .  .  .     As  Ymi  Like  It,m   3 

Cheatedoffeatureby  dissembling  nature,  Deformed,  unfinished      ...  .  Richard  111.  i.i 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy    .     .  .    Hamlet,  \\\.  i! 

To  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image    ...  '  ii;   2 

Febeuaev.-You  have  such  a  February  face,  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and'cloudine'ss  Much  Ado,  v.  4! 

Fed.  —  He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  book  .  ...      Loz'/s  L   Lost,  iv  2, 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught  .  ,  .  All's  IVell  \:\   .1 

We  both  have  fed  as  «el'.^aiid  we  can  both  endure  the  wniter's  cold  as  well  as  he  yulius  Caesar,  \.  1. 

Hauilet,  i.  2. 


.      Richard  HI. 

Hamlet,  i.  4. 

King  Lear,  i.   i. 

2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Tinton  0/ Athens^  \.  1. 

Coin.  0/ Errors,  iL  1. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iiL  i. 

.    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

.       ii.  5. 

iii.  I. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3, 

...  .       ii.  4. 

"■  7- 

.  Twelfth  Night,  ii:  4. 

I  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Timon  0/ Athens,  iv,.  3. 

Julius  Ceesar,  \.  2. 

Macbeth,  iii,  4. 


As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on  . 
Fee.  —  As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead  Were  for  myself  . 
Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ?    I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee   .     . 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  thy  foul  disease 

Feeble.  —  Let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble         

'T  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up,  But  to  support  him  after  .     . 

Feed.  —Too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale  And  feeds  from  home  .     .     . 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries,  With  purple  grapes,  green  figs 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  1  bear  him.     He  hates  our  sacred  nation 
But  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon  The  prodigal  Christian  .  .     . 

If  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed,  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow      . 

Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed     ... 

Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table     ....  ... 

Let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek 

Let's  away;  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay  .     , 

The  earth  's  a  thief,  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen . 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed,  That  he  is  grown  so  great 

To  feed  were  best  at  home;   From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony 

Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds,  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  The  meat  it  feeds  on    .     .     .  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Feeder.  — The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder;   Snail-slow  in  profit     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii^  5. 
Our  feasts  In  every  mess  have  folly  and  the  feeders  Digest  it  with  a  custom         Winter'^s  Tale,  iv..  4. 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder  .  .         Richard  II.  ii,  i. 

Feeding. — Besides  that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  theyare  taught  their  manage  As  You  Like  It,  i,  1. 
Boasts  himself  to  have  a  worthy  feeding  ....  .     .  .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Anger  's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself,  And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding  .  .         Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

Fee-farm.  — A  kiss  in  fee-farm  !  build  there,  carpenter  :  the  air  is  sweet        .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 
Fee-grief.  —  Is  it  a  fee-grief  Due  to  some  single  breast  ?  .  ...  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Feel.  —  Whereof  We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much  .  .     .  .     .,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

Dispute  it  like  a  man.  —  I  shall  do  so  ;  But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  .  ...    Macbeth,  iy.  3. 

Take  physic,  pomp;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

That  will  not  see  Because  he  doth  not  feel .  .  .      iv.  i. 

The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey  ;  Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say    .      v-  3. 
Feeling.  —  The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  Richard  II.  \._  3. 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs,  And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right  ....       ii.  3. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight? .  ....  Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight,  Ears  without  hands  or  eyes   .     .  .     .    Hamht,  iii.  4. 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? v.  r. 

I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  sorrows  .     .  .   King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Fee-simple.  — If  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery    .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

For  a  quart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it    AlVs  Well,  iv.  3. 

Feet.  —  Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

If  the  streets  were  paved. with  thine  eyes,  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread!        ,      iv,  3. 
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Feet,  —  Direct  thy  feet  Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet  ....   Twelfth  Nighty  v.  1, 

Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste  Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet  Kingjohfi,  iv.  2. 

In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 1  Henry  IV,  i.  i. 

Feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb,  Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay.     ,     .  1  Henry  VI.  ii,  5. 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  stay,  ray  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 

Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet,  Died  every  day  she  lived Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent  To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet   .     .     .     Havtlet^  ii.  2. 

Who  already,  Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet  In  some  of  our  best  ports      King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  't,  That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet     .  .     .  iii.  2. 

Feigning. — The  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning As  Vou  Like  It,i\\,  ■i. 

'T  was  never  merry  world  Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment     .     .       Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

Felicitate.  —  I  am  alone  felicitate  In  your  dear  liighness'  love King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Felicity.  — O  wood  divine  !  A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity     ,  ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart,  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile  ....  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Fell.  —  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath         ,     ,  ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes;   I  '11  ask  him  what  he  would As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition :    By  that  sin  fell  the  angels Heitry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell     ....  .      iv.  3. 

What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop? t     •     •      iv-  3* 

My  fell  of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in  't    .     .     ,  ...       v.  5. 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast,  Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness         .     Hatnlet,  ii.  2, 

This  fell  sergeant,  death,  Is  strict  in  his  arrest .     .  .       v.  2. 

Fellow,  —  I  and  my  fellows  Are  ministers  of  Fate  ...  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

I  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land,  this  fellow  could  not  drown   ...  v.  i. 

An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal  ,     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

'The  humour  of  it,'  quoth  a' !  here's  a  fellow  frights  English  out  of  his  wits        ii,  i. 

To  make  us  public  sport,  Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow     ,     .  iv.  4. 

A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow     .  .     .  ....      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  license;  let  him  be  called  before  us     .     .         ....         .     iii.  2. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough ;  A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it .     .  .     .     Miich  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Keep  your  fellows' counsels  and  your  own  ;  and  good  night ...  iii.  3. 

A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  will  go  about  with  him     .  ...  ,     .      iv.  2. 

I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer,  and,  which  Is  more,  a  householder    ...      iv.  2. 

One  that  knows  the  law,  go  to;   and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to      .  ......      iv,  2. 

A  fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns iv.  2. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease,  And  utters  it  again Love*s  L.  Lost,  v.  .;. 

This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points.   He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt  Mid.N.  Dream,  v,  i. 

Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time    ,  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  The  self-same  way i.  ,. 

The  poor  rude  wprld  Hath  not  her  fellow iii,  5. 

It  is  the  stubbornest  young  fellow  of  France,  full  of  ambition As  Y(m  Like  It,\.  1. 

They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow.  —  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing ....      iv.  1. 

Abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modern  censure  worse  than  drunkards   .      iv,  1. 

Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he 's  as  good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool v.  4. 

Why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them  Tarn.  oftJie  Shrew,  i.  i. 

All  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows    ....  ...  AWs  Well  ii.  3. 

A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness jii,  2. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much,  Which  holds  him  much  to  have iii.  2. 

No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-taffeta  fellow  there iv.  5. 

I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire iv.  5. 

I  am  a  fellow  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood  ,     ,     .  .    -. i  Henry  IV.  ill.  2. 

A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets iv.  2. 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  that  had  stolen  The  horse  he  rode  on 2  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

I  am  the  fellow  with  the  great  belly *     .    .  i,  z. 
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Fellow. — Thou  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man  thinks 2  He?iry  I  y.  \\.  z. 

That  1  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  1  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ii.  z. 

A  good  shallow  young  fellow:  a'  would  have  made  a  good  pantler      ...  .     .     ,     .       ii.  4. 

I  may  justly  say,  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome,  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame'     ...      iv.  3. 

A  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders !  .  ,  ,     .  ^.  i_ 

These  fellows  of  in6nite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours    .     .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shall  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows    .     .  .       v.  2. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation         .     .  ,  .  ...  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

This  top-proud  fellow,  Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not   ....  .  Henry  Vlll.  i.  i. 

An  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  1. 

A  brave  fellow;  but  he's  vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people  .  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

These  old  fellows  Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary Tlmon  0/ Athens,  \\.  2. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  !  He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  jfulius  C^sar^  i.  2. 

Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality  There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament      .  .  iii.  1. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ;  Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it ...     .       v.  5. 

My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel  A  fellow  to  it    .     .  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

At  no  time  broke  my  faith,  would  not  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow iv.  3. 

Come  on  —  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage Hamlet,  i.  5. 

What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ?     .  ...  .      iii.  i. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters  iii.  2. 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  thac  he  sings  at  grave-making  ?     .  .  v.  i. 

This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land  ....  .  .  v.  i. 

I  knew  him,  Horatio:  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy v.  i. 

A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the  king         King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus  to  rail!      .     .  .     ,  ....  .       ii.  2. 

This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour  Qur  sister  speaks  of  .  .  .  ii.  j.. 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife .     .  Othello.,  i.  ,.. 

These  fellows  have  some  soul ;  And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself i.  i. 

This  fellow  's  of  exceeding  Iionesty,  And  knows  all  qualities ....  iii.  3. 

Fellowship.  —  Security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accurst    .         .         .     .     Meets,  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Sweet  fellowship  in  shame!   One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship  in  thee  ...    1  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you  !  .  ...       ii.  4- 

Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  !  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship  And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

Let  me  conjure  you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth     .  Hmnlet,  ii.  2. 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  rared  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players      .  iii-  2. 

The  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip,  When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship  A'.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies  Parted  our  fellowship Othello,  \\.  i. 

litis  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's  fellowship Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  7. 

Felony. I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common   2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Felt. —That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in 't  Which  might  be  felt All's  PVeil,\.  ±. 

Not  till  then,  he  felt  himself,  And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little     .  .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  A  troop  of  horse  with  felt King  Lear,  {y.  6. 

To  the  felt  absence  now,  I  feel  a  cause  :  Is  't  come  to  this  ? Othello,  iii.  4. 

Female.  — Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad      ...   Mzd.  N.  Dream,  m.  2. 

The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm iv.  i. 

Abandon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest As  Yoii  Like  It,w.  i. 

My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul,  My  soul  the  father Richard II.  w.  s- 

So  the  son  of  the  female  is  the  shadow  of  the  male  ;  it  is  often  so,  indeed     .  2  Henry  IV.  111.  2. 

No  female  Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ■     ■  •    Henry  V.  1.  2. 

Even  such  delight  Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night  Inherit  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1.  2. 
Feminine.  —  But  vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur  ;  a  soul  feminine  saluteth  us  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  ^. 
Fence.  —Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice,  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  3Inch  Ado,  v.  .. 

I'll  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence;  Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will v-  i. 

He  falls  straight  a  capering :  he  wvU  fence  with  his  own  shadow  .     .     .         Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  ^. 

An  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence Twelfth  Night,  m.  4. 
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Fence,  — With  God  and  with  the  seas  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable    3  Henry  VL  iv.  \. 

Fennel. —  There 'sieunel  for  you,  and  columbines:  there's  rue  for  you Hamlei/\v.  s- 

Fkodarv. ^r  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st  So  virgin-Hke  without?  .     .     Cymbeline^  iii.  2. 

Fern-seed.. —  We  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

Ferret.  —  Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes .     .      Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

I  '11  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and  ferret  him :  discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  h;m  .      Henry  V.  iv.  4. 

Ferryman.  —  That  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Festinate.  — Where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  preparation King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Festinately.  —  Give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festinately  hither  Lovers  L.  Lost^  Iii.  1. 
Festivity. — Go  to  a  gossips'  feast,  and  go  with  me  ;  After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity  !  Com.  a/ Err.  v,  j . 
Fetch.  — Here's  my  drift ;  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit  ...  Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about,  Startles  and  frights  consideration     Kittg^  John,  iv.  2. 

I  'II  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying  The  pangs  of  barred  affection       .  .     .  Cynilteline,  i.  i. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread.  Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words  Muck  A  do,  v.  1 . 

We  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear.  Which  now  goes  too  free-footed  ....  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Fever.  —  Not  a  soul  Bat  felt  aiever  of  the  mad,  and  played  Some  tricks  of  desperation    Tempest,  i.  2. 

What 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

A  fever  she  Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remembered  be Love's  L.  Lost,  w.  i. 

Grows  to  an  envious  fever  Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  z. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain      .  •     -.    •  •  ...  .      Julius  C^sar,  i.  2. 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ;  Treason  has  done  his  worst  .  .  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Few.  —  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name .     .  .     .       Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words  That  ever  blotted  paper      .     .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few.  Do  wrong  to  none:  be  able  for  thine  enemy  .  .     .  AlVs  Well,  i.  i. 

Make  friends  with  speed  :  Never  so  few,,  and  never  yet  more  need  .     ,         2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

He  hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men      .  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

His  few  bad  words  are  matched  with  as  few  good  deeds  ...      iii.  2. 

I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle    .  ,     .     .     .      iv.  i. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers     ....  ...  ....  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

Fickle.  —  O  fortune,  fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

Fico.  —  '  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call.     '  Steal  \ '  fob  !  a  fico  for  the  phrasel  .     .    .      Merry  iVives,  i.  3. 

Fiction.  —  I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction    .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Fiddle.  — A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow    ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Fiddler.  —  She  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler  And  twangling  Jack .     .  .     .     Tarn,  o/t/ie  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Fiddlestick.  — The  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick:  what 's  the  matter?     .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Here's  my  fiddlestick  ;  here 's  that  shall  make  you  dance  .     .  ...      Rotneo  and  Juliet,  m.  i. 

Fidiused.  —  I  would  not  have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli  .     ,     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy!   Fie  on  lust  and  luxury!      .     .  ...  .  ...     Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

Fie,  fob,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man         ,     .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Field.  — The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

In  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field.  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder?   Tain.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

In  those  holy  fields  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet i  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a' babbled  of  green  fields Henry  V,  \\.  z. 

We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field Richard  III,  'w.  z. 

I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field;  Five  have  I  slain  to-day v.  4. 

Like  the  lily,  That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished Henry  VIII.  iii.  r. 

The  morn  is  bright  and  grey.  The  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  woods  are  green      Titus  Andron.  ii.  2. 

Like  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field  ,     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows Othello,  i.  i. 

Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used  Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  .     .     .  i.  3. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Of  hair-breadth  scapes 1.3. 

'T  is  time  we  twain  Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field    ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  4. 

Fiend. — A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough  ;  A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff  Com.  0/  Errors,  iv.  2. 

The  fiend  is  strong  within  him  iv.  4. 

The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow  and  tempts  me Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

How  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him!  did  not  1  tell  you?. Twelfth  Nighi,'\\\.  ^ 
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Twelfth  Night, ; 


King  John^  iv.  3, 
,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 


Fiend.  —  Gently,  gently :  the  fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used 
Fare  thee  well:  A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell  .  .  .  , 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  Send  of  hell  As  thou  shall  be  .... 

With  that,  methoughis,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends  Environed  me  about     . 
Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray    ...  .... 

Beautiful  tyrant !   fiend  angelical !  Dove-feathered  raven  ! Romeo  aftd  Juliet,  'in.  2 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  truth      .  ....  .     .     Macbeth,  v.  5 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ...  v.  8, 

Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend  ! King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  So  horrid  as  in  woman  .  iv.  2, 

Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend,  A  Woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee iv.  2 

O  most  delicate  fiend  !     Who  is 't  can  read  a  woman  ?     .  Cyinbeline,  v.  5 

Fierce. — Though  she  be  but  Httle,  she  is  fierce      .     .  Mid.  N .  Dr-eavi,  m. -2. 

More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far  Than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea      Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3 

Fiery-red.  —  Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste  .     .  ...  ...    Richard  1 1 .  \\.  i 

Fife.  —  When  you  hear  the  drum  And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fife  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  5 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  The  royal  banner OiJiello,\\\.  i 

Fight. — With  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  makest  the  fray  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force  The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight  King  John,  I.  i 
Let 's  fight  with  gentle  words  Till  time  lend  friends  ....  Ricliard  II.  iii.  3 


,  Henry  V.  : 


1  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

2  Henry  VI.  i 
3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

Troi.  and  Cress.  \ 
.     .     Macbeth,  \ 


Hamlet,  iv. 

.     King  Lear,  \. 

A  nt.  and  Cleo.  iv. 


I  dare  not  fight ;  but  1  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron  :  it  is  a  simple  one 

They  have  only  stomachs  to  eat  and  none  to  fight  

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight,  Let  him  depart    .... 
Distrustful  recreants!     Fight  till  the  last  gasp       .     .  .  .     . 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow 

Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you  'U  catch  a  blow  

Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight  Of  this  strange  nature  . 

1  '11  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked.     Give  me  my  armour 

Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight         ...  

Fight  for  a  plot  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause  .... 
To  fear  judgement;  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose;  and  to  eat  no  fish 
You  that  will  fight,  Follow  me  close  ;  I  Ml  bring  you  to  't .     . 

Fighter.  —  You  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace      Merry  Wives,  ii, 
Figs.— Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries,  With  purple  grapes,  green  figs  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\r 

0  excellent!   I  love  long  life  better  than  figs .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i, 

FiGS-END.  —  Blessed  figs-end  I  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes    .     .     .  .  Othello,  \i 

Figure.  — This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice  .     .       Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  iii 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is        .    Merry  IVives,  iv, 

Doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  Hon Mtich  Ado,  i, 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation.  Figures  pedantical   ....  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v, 

They  have  in  England  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  Stamped  in  gold  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii, 
He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here,  But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend  i  Henry  IV.  i. 
When  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house,  Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection      2  Henry  IV.  i. 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures.  Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men i.  3, 

For  there  is  figures  in  all  things       .     .  .    _ Henry  V.  iv. 

1  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it >v.  7, 

That  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought  That  gave  't  surmised  shape  ....       Troi.  a?id  Cress,  i.  3. 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large .         .  i.  3^ 

These  pencilled  figures  are  Even  such  as  they  give  out  Timon  of  Ath£ns,\. 

Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies,  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  Julius  Ccesar,  ii, 
A  figure  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe    .  ...  Hamlet,  i. 

Now  thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure  :    I  am  better  than  thou  art  now  ...  .     King  Lear,  i.  4, 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !  .     .     .     .      Othello,  iv.  2 

Figuring.  —  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives.  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  2  Henry  I V.  uj.  i 

Filch.  —You  have  been  so  earnest  To  have  me  filch  it Othello,  iii.  3 

Filched.  — With  cunning  hast  thou  filched  my  daughter's  heart Mid.  N,  Dream,  i.  i 

Filches.— He  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  Otltello,  iii.  3, 
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Filching.  —  His  thefts  were  too  open  ;  his  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer  Merry  JVives,  i.  3. 
File.  —  The  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise     ....  Meas./or  Meas.m.  2.. 

The  valued  file  Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake,  In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake .     .     .     .      iv.  1. 

Fillip.  —  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-mao -beetle 2  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  Fillip  the  stars Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

Film.—  It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place Hamleij  iii.  4. 

Filth.  —  His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear  A  pond  as  deep  as  hell  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 
Fin.  —  For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  's  a  fowl  without  a  feather Com.  0/ Errors^  iii.  1. 

He  that  depends  Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead Coriolanus^X'  \. 

Find.  — When  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after AlVs  Well,  iii.  6. 

Finder. — A  slipper  and  subtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occasions .  Othello,  \\.  *. 

Fine.— May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery  ? — Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig    Cojn.  of  Errors,  ii.  3. 

And  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine    .  .  ....  Hamlet,  11.  2. 

Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries? ....       v.  i. 

Fine-baited. — Lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 
Finger.  — He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance      ....      iii.  z. 

No  longer  will  I  be  a  fool,  To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep         .     .     .      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2., 

Thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say  .     .  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  1. 

The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

I  am  famished  in  his  service;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs      .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  z. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger,  And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh      .     .       v.  i. 

I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best  Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why     .     .     .      TatK.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

That  I  '11  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble .      iv.  3. 

I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends  :  marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren      Twelfth  Night,  \.  3. 

And  not  worthy  to  touch  Fortune's  fingers .     .       ii.  5. 

None  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come  To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw        .     .     King  John,  v.  7. 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held  A  pouncet-box   ....  .     .     .   i  Henry  IV.  i,  3. 

I  Ml  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry,  An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true  ii.  3. 

Unless  you  call  three  fingers  on  the  ribs  bare iv.  2. 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb      ...  .2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

'T  is  all  one,  't  is  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers ....      iv.  7. 

Thou  art  far  the  lesser;  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist     ....  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

How  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger,  Even  so  thy  breast  end  oseth  my  poor  heart  Richard  I II.  i.  2. 

No  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Where  a  finger  Could  not  be  wedged  in  more        ....      iv.  1. 

Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not :  my  fingers  itch Troi.  and  Cress,  W.  i. 

I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger Coriolanus,  \.  3. 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top       .  .     .      iv.  5. 

'T  is  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick  his  own  fingers Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  2.  * 

I  love  and  honour  him.  But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger    .     .    Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  1. 

To  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

Shall  we  now  Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes? iv.  3. 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them iv.  7. 

Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  instructed Othello,  \\.  i. 

Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues  Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sense  Of  pain      .    iii.  4. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at!    .     .  ,  .      iv,  2. 

My  ring  I  hold  dear  asmy  finger;  't  is  part  of  it Cymbeline,\.  <^. 

The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune  The  harmony  of  this  peace    ...  ....  v.  5. 

Fire  that 's  closest  kept  burns  most  of  all  .     .  .  .     .  ,  ,  Ttjjo  Gen.  of  VeroJia,  \.  2, 

Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning.  And  drenched  me  in  the  sea      .  ....  i.  3. 

Like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire.  Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was   .  ...  ii.  4. 

Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words        ii.  7. 

We  '11  have  a  posset  for  't  soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 
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Fire.  —  A  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart      .  Merrv  Wives  i!i  a 

Lust  15  but  a  bloody  fire,  Kindled  with  uncliaste  desire  .         .  ^         y      ties,  in.  4. 

Light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  burn  ;  ergo,  light  wenches  will  burn    .'  Com.  'of  Errors,  iv'  \ 

Is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me :   I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake  .  .            Much  Ado   \    , 
J-.ike  covered  fire.  Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly 

Fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine  ;  't  is  preUy ;  il  is  well  .'     '  ' Love's  L.  'Lost,  iv!  '' 


The  books,  the  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  iire  ]v   , 

From  ^^^men  s  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive :  They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire  .     *      i^  3 
Through  the  house  give  ghramenng  light.  By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream   v    \ 
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Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles j^/^,^     y  ir     ■ 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life  'Tween  snow  and  fire      .*.'."     '  '  etiice,^ 

That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet  and  fire  to  bum   .     .  As  Von  Like  n 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together  They  do  consume  the  thing  !     '.     .     Tam.  o/the  Shre^  'ii'  , 
Little  fire  grows  great  with  litUe  wind,  Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all  ii'  / 

I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire All's  'w'ell  iv'  i 

They  '11  be  for  the  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire  .'    .'  '  iv  \ 

To  put  fire  m  your  heart  and  brimstone  in  your  liver Twelfth  Night,  ■<^il 

1"  alsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire j^j       7-/      ■■■ 

The  fire  is  dead  with  grief.  Being  create  for  comfort  .     \\     .     \     .     '.     '     '        "^ -'''"''"'■  i- 

With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire ] ■^"  *' 

Full  of  ire,  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire   .     .     .  ',  ......     ' Richard  1 1\  \ 

O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?  '     '*.*..  .        i   3* 

His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last,  For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves  '.     *.     .     '.       ii    r" 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks '     .'     *      v    r* 

Maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years  i  Henry  IV  iii   3' 

The  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that  fire  Henry  V  ii 

Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires  Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate iv.  Proh 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ;  Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench    3  Henry  VI.  iv.  S.' 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire,  For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out     ...  .       v.  4] 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till 't  run  o'er,  In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it    Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

There  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the  pot  of  her  eyes Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  ^. 

It  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  show  without  knocking ill.  3. 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  ;   one  nail,  one  nail ;  Rights  by  rights  falter   .  .    Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

Is  it  most  certain  ? — As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire     ...  .     .       y,  4. 

If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil,  To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fire      .     Titjis  Andron.  v.  i. 

One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning,  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  andjiiliet,  i.  2. 

The  fire  i'  the  flint  Shows  not  till  it  be  struck Timon  0/ Alliens ,  i.  1, 

I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words  Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  .     .     .       yulius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

Never  till  to-night,  never  till  now,  Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire i,  3. 

Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire  Begin  it  with  weak  straws i.  3. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires  ;  Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires Macbeth,  \.  4. 

What  hath  quenched  them  hath  given  me  fir^ ii.  2. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near,  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire     .       Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire;  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move      ...  ,  .     .  .     ,       ii.  2. 

What,  frighted  with  false  fire  !  iii.  z. 

I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze,  But  that  this  folly  douts  it     ...     .  .     .      iv.  7. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind     .  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Mine  enemy's  dog,  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire   .     .      iv.  7. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss  ;  but  I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire  .     ,     ,  .  .     .      iv.  7. 

FiRE-NEW. — A  most  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight  Love's  L. Lost,  i.  i. 

Some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint  ....  ...  Tivelfth  Nighty  iii.  2. 

Firm.  —  For  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm  that  Falstaff  is'  there     ....    Merry  IVives,  hi.  :£. 

For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced  ?      .     .     .     .  .  yulius  Ceesar,  i-  £. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

FiRMA.MENT.  — Betvnxt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point   IVi7iter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than  one?  —  What  boots  it  thee  ?    .     .     .  .      Titus  Andron.  v.  3. 

Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality  There  is  uoiellow  in  the  firmament      .    Jidius  Ctssar,  iii.  i. 
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Firmament.  —  This  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Firmness.  —  Nor  partialize  The  unstoeping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul  ....  Richard  II.  i.  ». 
FiR.M-sET.  — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  eartli,  Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk  Macbeth^  ii.  i. 
First.  — We  are  not  the  first  Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst  .  .  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
First-born.  —  Let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain  Reign  in  all  bosoms  ...  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Like  an  envious  sneaping  frost  That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring   .    Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  1. 

I  'II  go  sleep,  if  I  can  ;  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  As  Ymt  Like  It,  ii.  5. 
Firstlings.  —The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  The  firstlings  of  my  hand  .  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 
Fish.  —  What  strange  fish  Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee?      .  .     .  ....      Tempest,  W.  1, 

He  smells  like  a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ii.  2. 

Were  I  in  England  now,  as  once  I  was,  and  had  but  this  fish  painted ii.  2. 

Why,  ihou  deboshed  fish,  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward  that  hath  drunk  so  much?   .     .      iii.  2. 

One  of  them  Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable  .     .  .  .  v.  i. 

Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls,  Are  masters  to  their  females  .     .      Corn.  0/ Errors,  ii.  1. 

When  fowls  have- no  feathers  and  fish  have  no  fin  iii.  1.. 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  's  a  fowl  without  a  feather iii.  1. 

Bait  the  hook  well  ;  this  fish  will  bite Much  A  do,  \\.  2- 

The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish-  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream  .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Fish  not,  with  -this  melancholy  bait,  For  -this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion  .     .     .    Mer.  of  Veitice,  i.  i. 

I  love-not  many  words.  —  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water  .  .  ...   AWs  H'ell,  iii.  6. 

Here  's  another  ballad  of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast  .  .  IVinier's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Why,  she  's  neither  fish  nor  flesh  ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her  ...       1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

It  had  froze  them  up,  As  fish  are  in  a  pond 2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

As  is  iheosprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  By  sovereignty  of  nature Corioianus,  iv.  7. 

More  dangerous,  Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep Titus  Andron.  iv.  4. 

'T  is  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh.  —  'T  is  well  thou  art  not  fish     .     ,    Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

■  To  fear  judgement ;  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose  \  and  to  eat  no  fish  ....  King-  Lear,  i.  4- 
Fisher.  — The  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  2. 
Fishermen.  —  The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach,  Appear  like  mice  .  .  '.  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Fishes.  —  Ten  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon      ....  ....        Richard  III.  i.  4. 

As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow  That  is  new-trimmed     .     .  .  .     .        Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins  Of  ill-shaped  fishes     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The -lamps  of  night  in  revel Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray  Tawny-finned  fishes    ....  ....  .     ,       ii.  5. 

I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. — Why,  as  men  do  a-land    .......     Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Fishified.  —  O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  1 Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  4* 

Fish-like.  —  He  smells  like  a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Fist.— Not  a  word  of  his  But  buffets  better  than  a  fist .    King  John,  \\.  i. 

If  I  go  to  him,- with-my  armed  fist  I '11  pash  him  o'er  the  face Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  Z' 

Fit.  —  He  's  in  his  fit  now  and  does  not  talk  after  the  wisest Tempest,  ii.  2. 

If  he  have  never  dru-nk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit      . ii.'2. 

Thy  jealous  fits  Have  scared  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

This  ill  day  A. most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him      .     .     .     ., v.  i. 

You  are  thcMight  her£  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man Much  Ado,  \\\.  ■>,. 

I  love- to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits,  For  then  he  's  full  of  matter      ...      As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health,  The  fit  is  strongest Kifig  Joh?i,  iii,-  4. 

Well  said,  my  lord  !  well,  you  say  so  in  fits  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  1. 

When  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  How  he  did  shake Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Then  comes  my  fit  again  ;  I  had  else  been  perfect,  Whole  as  the  marble     ....  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought  He  will  again  be  well ...      iii.  4. 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o'  the  season iv.  2. 

Fitful.  —After  life's-fitfuLfever,  he  sleeps  well ;  Treason  has  done  its  worst    ...  .  iii.  2. 

Fittest.  —  Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 
Fixed.  —  A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !  .  Otliello,  iv.  2. 
Flag. — Adreamofwhat  thou  wert,  a  breath,  a  bubble,  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag  Richard  II L  iv.4. 

Set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 
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Flag. — And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there Romeo  and  ytdiei.v.  t,. 

Flail.  —  Like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight,  Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail    .     .  3  Henry  VI .  ii.  1, 

Flame. —  '  Let  me  not  live,' quoth  he,  'After  my  flame  lacks  oil' All's  U^ell,\.  2 

Flamens. —  Seld-shown  flamens  Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs Coriolanus^  ii.  i 

Flap.  —  Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  1 

Flap-dragon.  —  Thou  an  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon    ....  .   Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i 

Flash.  —  The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind,  A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood      Havdei,  ii.  i 

Flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar .  .     .     .       v.  1 

Flat.  — You  are  too  flat,  And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  .      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  z, 

Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.  —  Yea,  by  mass,  that  it  is Much  Ado,  iv 

The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that  's  flat    .     .  ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

1  '11  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that  's  flat      .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  .     .     .   Hamlet,  i.  2, 
The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list.  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste       ....      iv.  5 

Flatly.  —  He  tells  you  flatly  what  his  mind  is Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Flatter.  —  1  cannot  flatter;   I  do  defy  The  tongues  of  soothers i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 

.     .  Richard  III.  i.  3 

King  Lear,  ii.  2 

Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  1 

Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 


Much  Ado,  i.  3 

3  Henry  VI,  iii.  2 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Hamlet,  iii,  4, 

Com.  of  Errors,  ill.  2, 

1  Henry  IV.  iv.  1, 

.     .      Henry  V.  iii,  7, 


Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair,  Smile  in  men's  faces  . 

He  cannot  flatter,  he,  An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  !    . 

Flattered.  —  He  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer    .     . 

Flatterer.  —  And  fear  to -find  Mine  eye.too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind 

He  is  a  flatterer,  A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death  .  .  ....  .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  2, 

He  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer Timon  of  Athens,  \.  i, 

When  1  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers,  He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered      Juliiis  Ctrsar,  ii.  1, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me,  Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer  ....  .      iii.  i, 

I  am  no  flatterer :  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave  .     .     .    Ring  Lear,  ii.  2 

Flatteries.  — Old  fools  are  babes  again-;  andmust.be  used  With  checks  as  flatteries    ...        i.  3 
A  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth  and  opulency      .  .    Timon  of  Alliens,  v.  i 

Flattering.  —  Though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man 
I  'II  cut  the  causes  off,  Flattering  me  with  impossibihties-  .     . 
All  this  is  but  a  dream,Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial  .... 
For  love  of  grace.  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul     . 

Flattery.  —  When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife    .    . 
If  speaking  truth  In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery      .     .     . 
I  will-cap  that  proverb  with  '  There  is  flattery  in  friendship '  .     .     . 
Having  neither  the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me     . 
I  come  not  To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence ;  They  are  too  thin  .      He?iry  VIII.  v.  3 
He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery,  Seducing  so  my"  friends      .     .  Coriolanns,  v.  6, 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be  To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  !  .  .     .      Timon  of  Athens,  v 

I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery Julins  Ccssar,  iii, 

Think' st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  When  power  to  flattery  bows?     King  Lear,  i, 

Flaws.  —Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  owm  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report  Meas.for  Meas.Kx. 

As  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day .2  Henry  I V.  iv.  4, 

O,  these  flaws  and  starts,  Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become  A  woman's  story  Macbeth,  111.  4. 
This  heart  Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws.  Or  ere  I  '11  weep  .     .  .    King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Flax. -Excellent;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff Twelfth  Night,  ^.  i. 

I 'llfetch  some  flax-and  whites  ofeggs  To  apply  to  his  bleedmg  face    .     .     .     .        King  Lear,  m.^ 

■Flea  —Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket  tliou! Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ^m.  z. 

And  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  ni  eat  the  rest  rw?//i'/(iV<r'''^>".  2, 

This  be  the  most  villanous  house  in  all  London  road  for  fleas i  Henry  IV.  n.  1. 

That 's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  hon Henry  V.  m.  7. 

Fleece.  -  Her  sunny  locks  Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece     .    .     ,     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  1.  1 
We  are  the  Jasons,we  have  won  the  fleece "'■  ^ 

Fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world As  Vot^  Like  It,  h  1 

Flesh  —And  sah  too  little  which  may  season  give  To  her  i"oul-tamted  flesh  .     .     .    Mitch  Ado,  iv.  i 
As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina,  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to      .         .     .     iv.  ., 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the  flesh Love's  L.  Lost,  1.  1 

This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity,  A  green  goose  a  goddess iv.  3 
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Flesh.  —  0,  let  us  embrace  1   As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be     .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3, 

Let  the  forfeit  Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  Of  your  fair  fiesh Mer,  0/  Venice.,  i,  3- 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man  Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither 1.  3. 

If  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood i|-  z* 

I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh  To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor •      m.  3. 

The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him,  Is  dearly  bought     ...  .  iv.  1, 

The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all,  Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood    iv.  .. 

This  bond  is  forfeit;  And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim  A  pound  of  flesh     ....  iv.  i. 

A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine  ;  The  court  awards  it iv.  j. 

The  words  expressly  are  '  a  pound  of  flesh  ' :  Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh    iv.  i. 

Shed  thou  no  blood,  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more  But  just  a  pound  of  flesh      ....  .     .      iv.  j. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger,  And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh      .     .       v.  1. 

As  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives  ....     AWs  iVeli,  i.  3. 

A  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are    ...         .         i-  3- 

Every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false,  If  she  be lVi?tter^s  TaleyW.  i. 

Within  this  wall  of  flesli  There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor King  John,  \\\,  i. 

One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air,  Banished  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh   Richard  II.  i.  3. 

As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable  ....  .     .  .     .      iii.  2. 

'Sblood,  I  Ml  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

This  horseback -breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh  ...  ji.  4. 

Why,  she  's  neither  fish  nor  flesh  ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her iii.  3. 

Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty      ....  .      iii.  3. 

What,  old  acquaintance!  could  not  all  this  flesh  Keep  in  a  little  life? v,  4. 

For  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law z  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lovest  the  flesh  i  Henry  VI.  i,  i. 

Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.  What  do  I  fear?  myself?  .  .  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
,  Best  of  my  flesh,  Forgive  my  tyranny  .  Corioiaftus,  v.  3. 

When  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery,  Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh   .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  2. 

'T  is  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh.  —  'T  is  well  thou  art  not  fish .     .     .  Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  i. 

O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified! .....       ii.  4. 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.  Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew!  ,     .     ,    Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks  That  flesh  is  heir  to .     iii.  1. 

From  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  May  violets  spring! .  .     .       v.  i. 

Fleshed.  —  Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  Thy  maiden  sword i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Flibbertigibbet.  — This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet    .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Flies.  — These  summer-flies  Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation     .     .     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Slaves  of  chance  and  flies  Of  every  wind  that  blows JVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies ;  And  whither  fly  the  gnats  ?  .     .       3  Henry  VI.  ii,  6. 

That  we  should  be  thus  afflicted  with  these  strange  flies Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  4. 

Flies  may  do  this,  but  I  from  this  must  fly iii.  3. 

One  cloud  of  winter  showers,  These  flies  are  couched     ...  ....   Titnon  0/ Athens,  \\.  2. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods.  They  kill  us  for  their  sport    ....  King  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell,  Plague  him  with  flies Otliello,  \.  i. 

Flight.  — When  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  r. 

Then  be  thou  jocund  ere  the  bat  has  flown  His  cloistered  flight Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Flighty.  — The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook  Unless  the  deed  go  with  it iv.  i. 

Flinch.  —  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die  AlVs  Well,  ii.  i. 
Flint.  —  Fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine  ;  'tis  pretty;  it  is  well  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint,  From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars    Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he 's  flint,  As  humourous  as  winter  ....      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ;  Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end  .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

It  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

O,  so  light  a  foot  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint  .     .....       Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  b. 

The  fire  i' the  flint  Shows  not  till  it  be  struck ,  .     .     .     Timon  of  Athens,  i.  j. 

Weariness  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard    Cymbeliney  iii.  6. 
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Flinty.  —  Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  .  Othello,  i.  3, 
Flock.  — And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion  flock Mid.  N.  Dreeim^  ii,  i. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\.  \. 

Flood.  —  And  the  delighted  spirit  To  bathe  in  fiery  floods Meas.  for  Mens.  \\\.  i. 

What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  ?  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Over  park,  over  pale,  Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire       ....  ...     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods,  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air  .     .     ,  .  .  ii,  r. 

There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark    As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Great  floods  have  flown  From  simple  sources    .  ....  .  .     .    AlPs  U'ell,  ii,  i. 

Like  a  bated  and  retired  flood,  Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course    .     .     .    King;  John,  v.  4, 

So  looks  the  strand  whereon  the  imperious  flood  Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation   2  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

Let  not  Nature's  hand  Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  !  let  order  die  !         ....  .     .     .     .  i.  i. 

Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on  I Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

Still  the  envious  flood  Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth Richard  III.  \.  4. 

Who  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood  With  that  grim  ferryman i.  4. 

His  youth  in  flood,  I  '11  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood      .     .     .Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood? Julius  C^sar,  i.  2. 

When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood,  But  it  was  famed?  .  .  i.  2. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune   ....      iv.  3. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  Of  hair-breadth  scapes         Othello,  i.  3. 

With  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter  :  It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by     .     .     .  .  Cyml/elifte,  i.  6. 

Flood-gate.  —  For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes .1  Henry  IV.  ii,  4. 

My  particular  grief  Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature      ....  .     .  .  Othello^  \.  3. 

Floor.  —  I^ook  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  li'Ter.  of  Venice.^  \.  i. 

Flora.  —  No  shepherdess,  but  Flora  Peering  in  April's  front Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Flourish.  —  He  shall  flourish,  And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches .       Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

My  beauty,  though  but  mean,  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise         Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues,  —  Fie,  painted  rhetoric! iv.  3. 

To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  flourish  your  nature  will Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Flourishes.  —  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes  .  ii.  2. 
Flout.  —  Flout'em  and  scout 'em  And  scout 'em  and  flout 'em Tempest,  iii.  2. 

What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my  face,  Being  forbid? Com.  of  Errors,  \.  z. 

Dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth?    Think'st  thou  I  jest? ii.  2. 

Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Dart  thy  skill  at  me ;  Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout      .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

A  man  replete  with  mocks,  Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts    ....  .     .     .       v.  z. 

You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cold Macbeth,].  2, 

Flow.  —  Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea ? As  Voic  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

In  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows  i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Yea,  watch  His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows =      Troi.  and  Cress.  W.  %. 

Flower.  — Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery ;     '     '     '     Merry  Wives, y.  t^. 

Smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention     .     .     .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one.  To  show  his  teeth v.  ^. 

Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy Mid.  N.  Dream,  n.  r. 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower.  Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound     .     .  n.  l. 

Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ||-  '■ 

The  flowers  of  odious  savours  sweet, —Odours,  odours m.  i. 

Sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep )|j-  '■ 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower,  Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity    ....     ni-  r. 

Flower  of  this  purple  dye,  Hit  with  Cupid's  archery in.  2. 

Like  two  artificial  gods,  Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower m.  2. 

Had  rounded  With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers iv.  i. 

How  that  life  was  but  a  flower  In  spring-time As  You  Like  It,  v.  3. 

Passing  courteous,  But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  sprmg-time  flowers  .     Ta^n.  of  the  Shrew,  11.  i. 

Women  are  as  roses,whose  fair  flowerBeing  once  displayed,doth  fall  that  very  hour  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet.  On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ii.  4. 
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Flower.  —Well  you  fit  our  ages  With  flowers  of  winter JVin^er's  Tale,  iv.  4-. 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season  Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors   ....  .     .      iv.  4. 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age     ,     .      iv.  4. 

Be  like  crooked  age,  To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  withered  flower Richard  J  I.  \\.  \, 

When  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower,  Guard  it,  I  pray  thee ...      m.  2. 

Noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility  ft-om  wholesome  flowers  .     .     .      iii.  4. 
The  whole  land  Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up    .  ...  .     ■  -     •      "|-  4- 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

I  saw  him  fumble  wjth  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers  and  smile   ....  .     .  Henry  V.  n.  3. 

I  am  bound  to  you,  That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast,  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste     Richard  III.  11.  4. 

My  tender  babes  I    My  uriblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  !  fX' ■** 

When  he  did  sing :  To.  hi.s  music  plants  and  flowers  Ever  spring    .  ...      Henry  VIII.  m.  1. 

Strew  me  over  With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know  I  was  a  chaste  wife    .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Where  every  flower  Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew  distilled  on  flowers Titus  Atidron.  u.  Z- 

I  hang  the  head  As  flowers  with  frost  or  grass  beat  down  with  storms  iv.  4. 

Verona'ssummerhathnotsuchaflower.— Nay,  he's  aflower;  in  faith,  a  very  flower    Rom.  &>  Jul.  i.  3. 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath,  May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  .  .       ii.  2. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence     .     .  ii.  3- 

He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesyj  but,  I  '11  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  .     .  .     .  ii.  S- 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field  .     .  .     .      iv.  5. 

Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bed  I  strew,  —  O  woe  !  .     .  ....  .     .       v.  3. 

Do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way  That  comes  in  triumph  ?    ,  ....      yjilius  Ctzsar^  i.  1. 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under 't Macbeth^  i.  5. 

Good  men's  lives  Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps .      iv.  3. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower  and  drown  the  weeds    .  ...       v.  2. 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go Hntnlei,  iv.  5. 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in  hand Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs  On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

0  '^ods  and  goddesses  !  These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world iv.  2. 

With  fairest  flowers  Whilst  summer  lasts  and  I  live  here,  Fidele,  I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  .      iv.  2. 
Thou  shalt  not  lack  The  flower  that 's  Hke  thy  face,  pale  primrose      ....  .  .      iv.  2. 

And  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none,  To  winter-ground  thy  corse iv.  2. 

You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered:  even  so  These  herblets  shall iv.  2. 

Flower-de-luce.  —  Lilies  of  all  kinds,  The  flower-de-luce  being  one     .     .  .  JVinter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Floweret.  —  Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes  Like  tears      .     ,     .    Mid.  N'.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Flower-soft.  — With  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Flowing.  — ■  Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered  .  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Flux.  —  Quoth  he,  '  Thus  misery  doth  part  the  flux  of  company '       .     ...      As  You  Like  II,  ii.  i. 

Fly. — Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death:  But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life  Two  Gen. 0/ Verona,  m.  i. 

It  will  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider   ....  ...      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

1  have  but  killed  a  fly.  —  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother?         .     .   Titus  Andron.  iii.  2. 

Pardon  me,  sir;  it  was  a  black,  ill-favoured  fly .  iii.  z. 

We  are  not  brought  so  low.  But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly iii.  ^. 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly v.  i. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio OtJtello,  ii.  i. 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,  Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Flying. —  And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime Ricliard  II.\.  i. 

For  flying  at  the  brook,  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear,  There  is  nor  flying  hence  nor  tarrying  here  Macbeth,  v.  5. 
Foal.  —  la  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile,  Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal  Mid.  N'.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
Foam.  — Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat  Thy  grave-stone  daily    Timon  0/  Athens,  iv.  3. 

'T  is  thou  that  rlgg'st  the  bark  and  plough'st  the  foam ...  v.  t. 

Fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law 1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

I  think  it  is  scurvy,  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed  in  it Oilielloj  iv.  2. 
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Fodder.  —The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i. 

Foe.  —  O  tme  most  accurst, 'Mongst  all  foes  that  a  friend  should  he  the  worst!      ...  .      v.  4 

Why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  ?   Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss AlVsWetl  ii    c 

The  better  for  my  foes  and  the  worse  for  ray  friends Twelfth  Ni<'ht,  v.  i 

In  heart  desiring  still  You  riiay  behold  confusion  of  your  foes     .         ...  1  Henry  VI.  \y.  1 

I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends 3  Henry  VI.  iv!  i 

Two  deep  enemies,  Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers  .     .     .  Richard  III.  iv.  2 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot  That  it  do  singe  yourself     ...  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

So  they  Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe .  Macbeth  i.  2 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day !  .         .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes,  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes  Kin^  Lear,  iii.  6. 
All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes  The  cup  of  their  deservings  .     .      v 

Fog:  —  As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea  Contagious  fogs .     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon  With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron iii.  _ 

In  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog .         .     .         .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2, 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair:  Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air        .     .         .         .     Macbeth,  i 
Have  a  fog  in  them,  That  I  cannot  look  through Cymbeline,  iii.  _. 

Foil.  —  Blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not         Much  Ada,  y.  -.i. 

One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust    .  i  Henry  I'l.  m.  3. 

FoisoN.  — That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings  To  teeming  foison    .     .  Meas.far  Meas.  i.  4. 
Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will,  Of  your  mere  own  ....  .         Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Fold. — The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field Mid.  N.  Dream,  n.  1. 

To  dismantle  So  many  folds  of  favour  .  .  .     .  King  Lear,  \.  i 

Folio.  —  Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio      .     .        Lovers  L.  Losf,  i.  2, 

Folk.  — Old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world  .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2 

Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  ^. 

See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks Richard  II.  w. 

And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles.  Say  it  did  so    .  1  Henry  IV.  \\. 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead  ....         ....       Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\. 

Pity  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves  Hamlet,  v. 

Follies. — These  follies  are  within  you  and  shine  through  you     .     .     .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\. 

After  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others  .         .     .         Much  Ado,  \\.  2,. 

Lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit  ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies,  Will  never  do  him  good  .     ,         .    Winter^s  Tale,  ii.  3, 

And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself Richard  II.  \\\.  2 

Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies,  And  was  at  last  out-faced  by  Bolingbroke?  .      iv.  1 

I  think  thou  art  enamoured  On  his  follies     .  .  1  Henry  IV.  v.  ^. 

Follow. — The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself  :  Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty  .     .  Othello,  i.  i 

Content  you;  I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  .  .         .         .  i.  1 

I  will  follow  thee  To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty       .     .  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3 

How  ill  it  foljows,  after  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  !     .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2 

For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing  That  other  men  begin Julitis  Cicsar,  ii.  i 

It  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day.  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man  .     .     .       Hamlet,  i.  3 

Follower. — You  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader     .     .     .   Merry  lVives,m   2 

Dreams  and  sighs.  Wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1, 

O  flattering  glass.  Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity.  Thou  dost  beguile  me  Richard  II.  iv.  i 

Both  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this  Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3, 

Following. —There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein        Mid.  N.  Dream,  m.  2. 

Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following  ...    King  Lear,  ii.  2, 

Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago  :  In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself     .     .     .  Othello,  i.  1, 

Folly.  —  A  folly  bought  with  wit.  Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished       .     ,  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  lender  wit  Is  turned  to  folly   .     .  .     .  .     .     .  i.  i 

Lord,  Lord!  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us! ...  1.  2, 

The  folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself :  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against  il/irrrj'  T'Vives.u.  ^, 
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Folly.— He  gives  her  folly,  motion,  and  advantage Merry  IVwes.m.  2. 

It  is  no  addition  to  her  wit,  norno  great  argument  of  her  folly    .  MuckAdo^w.z. 

Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched,  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise v.  2. 

If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly  That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

But  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly  ii.  4- 

They  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly,  They  most  must  laugh ii.  7- 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool ii.  7. 

Therein  suits  His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech •>•  7* 

But  all 's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides "    .*     '      "'*  '*" 

He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit    .       y.  4. 

Full  oft  we  see  Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly All's  Weli/-i.  i. 

I  prithee,  vent  thy  folly  somewliere  else  :  Thou  know'st  not  me     .     .     .     .       Twelfth  Might,  iv.  i 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly,  Its  tenderness  ! U^inier's  Tale,  i.  2. 

If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent,  It  was  my  folly  .  .  .     .     .  1.  ^. 

By  oath  remove  or  counsel  shake  The  fabric  of  his  folly     ....  .     ,     .     .        i.  z. 

Our  feasts  In  every  mess  have  folly  and  the  feeders  Digest  it  with  a  custom  .  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Your  fault  was  not  your  folly  :  Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose         .      Ki7is  John,  i.  i. 

And  must  I  ravel  out  My  weaved-up  folly? Richard IL  \v.  i. 

In  every  thing  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly .     .iHenryIV.\\.2, 

Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly     .     .  .  •     ■  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

His  valour  is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  !         .  ii.  3. 

The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie      ....  .  ii.  3. 

Pardon  me  this  brag  ;   His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips     ...  .     .      iv.  5. 

Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious,  Or  be  accused  of  folly    ....  Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  The  faults  of  fools  but  folly      ...  .     .     .       ii.  1. 

What,  quite  unmanned  in  folly? .     .  .  .  Macbeth,  m.  4,. 

To  do  harm  Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime  Accounted  dangerous  folly  ...      iv.  2. 

To  plainness  honour's  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly .  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in.  And  thy  dear  judgement  out !     .  i.  4. 

And  hath  all  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after     ....      Othello,  ii.  t. 

Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom,  It  does  from  childishness    .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly,  And  all  the  gods  go  with  you!    ...  i.  3. 

The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make  Our  faith  mere  folly      .  ...  iii.  13. 

Fond.  —  Ever  till  now,  When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled   and  wondered  how        .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes,  As  't  is  to  laugh  at  'em   .     .  .     .         Coriolamts,  iv.  1. 

I  confess  it  is  my  shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it     .     .  Othello,  \.  3. 

If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend      ....  .      iv.  i. 

Food.  —  Thy  food  shall  be  The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots  and  husks  Tempest,  i.  2. 

O,  know'st  thou  not  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food?      ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Young  ravens  must  have  food     .     .  ...  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die  while  she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it?    .     .     .      'Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Come,  let  us  thither  :  this  may  prove  food  to  my  displeasure 1.3. 

We  must  starve  our  sight  From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight    .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe  this  food iv.  1. 

Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food?    ....  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats.  And  pleased  with  what  he  gets  .  .     .  .     .       ii.  5, 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun  .  .     .       ii.  7. 

But  forbear  your  food  a  little  while,  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn    .     .  ii.  7, 

Pacing  through  the  forest,  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy    ....  ...       iv.  3. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ;  Give  me  excess  of  it     ...     .  .     .     Tivelfth  Night,  i.  1. 

My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  !   My  widow-comfort  !    .     .  .     .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder Richard  II.  W,  i. 
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Food  for  powder,  food  for  powder  ;  they  '11  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better      .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  iv.  2, 

But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth  .  .  .  TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  5 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise  That  hath  a  stomach  in  't  ...  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts  .  .     .  .     ,  Othello^  i.  3 

They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food      .     .  ....  .     .  .  iii.  4 

My  hunger's  gone;  but  even  before,  I  was  At  point  to  sink  for  food  .     .  Cymbeline,  iii.  6 

Fool.  —  Not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver  .  .     Tempest:,  ii.  2 

I  am  a  fool  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of    .  ...  iii.  1 

The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean  To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage?   .  .     .     .      iv.  i 

He  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool,  Methinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise  Tiuo  Gen.  of  VeroJia,  i.  1 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  will  endanger  His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not       .  .     ,       v.  4 

The  modest  wife»  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  liusband!  Merry  IVives^  iv.  2. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  souls  To  thy  false  seeming   .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  1  do  lose  a  thing  That  none  but  fools  would  keep    .     .  ii 

0  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools!  .  ....  .  .  1 

Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrong  dispense  ...  .  Coin,  of  Errors,  \ 

How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! .  ii.  i. 

Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes  Do  use  you  for  my  fool         .  .  \\.  z. 

No  longer  will  I  be  a  fool.  To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep    .  .  .     .     .       ii.  2 

What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness?     .     .     .  Much  Ado,  i.  3 

A  very  dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders      ....  ii.  i. 

There  's  a  partridge  wdng  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night  ii.  i 

Lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools        ....  ii-  » 

Seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love  ....  ii.  3 
He  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  appear  he  is  .  .  .      iii.  2 

1  may  as  well  say  the  fool 's  the  fool    ....  .  .     .  .  ni.  3 

My  cousin 's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another •     ■  ■  ii'-  A- 

I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list,  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can  .     ,  ii' 

I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool,  As  under  privilege  of  age  to  brag     .  .  .     .  v.  i 

What  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light  .  v.  i 

What  time  o'  day  ?  — The  hour  that  fools  should  ask     .     .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow  !  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool  iv.  3 

Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool  appear  1     .  ...  .  .      iv.  3 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise  To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise?        .  ....  iv   3, 

Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky,  And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye  iv.  3 

None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catched.  As  wit  turned  fool  v.  2 

Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school  And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fuol  .  v.  2 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise  •     .  -  v.  2 

This  I  think,  When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink  ...  ....  v.  2 

For  in  my  eye,  —  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty  ....  ...  .  v.  2 

I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess  !  —  All  the  fool  mine  ?  ...  .     .     .  v-  2 

Begot  of  that  loose  grace  Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  ...  .     .  v.  2 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see?     Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be !     .     .     Mid.  N.  Drea77t,m.  . 
Seeking  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool,  1  did  upbraid  her     .     .  .     .  iv.  . 

Man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had  .  .     .  -  iv-  r 

Almost  damn  those  ears  Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools  .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 
That  '  many '  may  be  meant  By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show  ...  .  n.  9 

Tell  not  me  of  mercy  ;  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis    .     .  .  -     -  ii|.  3 

Be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool.  To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh    .  .         .     m-  3 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  .     .     .     •  -     •  ■  '      \\\-  5 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words      .  .  .  -      ii"-  5 

I  do  know  A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place ^'    t>       r'v  '  //"•'  ^ 

?-or  always  the  dulnessofthe  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits    .     .     ...     .  As  You  Li/ie  Jt,  i.  2. 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly 

Shah  we  go  and  kill  us  venison?  And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools  •  •  •  •  ; 
What 's  that  '  ducdame '  ?  —  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  mto  a  circle  .  ■  •  ; 
A  fool,  a  fool !     I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest,  A  motley  fool !        .     .  ' 
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Fool.  —  I  met  a  fool ;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun    .    .     .     As  You  Like  li^  iS.  7. 

Railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,  In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fool   .     .          .     .  ii.  7. 

*  No,  sir,'  quoth  he,  '  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  ' ii.  7. 

I  did  hear  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time ii.  7. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer,  That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative    ...  ii.  7. 

O  noble  fool !     A  worthy  fool  \   Motley 's  the  only  wear ii.  7. 

What  fool  is  this  ?  —  O  worthy  fool !    One  that  hath  been  a  courtier ii.  7. 

0  that  I  were  a  fool!     I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat ii.  7. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit  Doth  very  foolishly      .     .         ii.  7. 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool ii.  7. 

By  ray  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found  you iii.  2. 

Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher iii.  2. 

1  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me  sad iv.  i. 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool      ...  .     .       v.  i. 

Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools v.  4. 

Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he  's  as  good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool v.  4. 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar,  Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward    .     .     .      AlVs  Well,  i.  1. 

I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer ii.  a. 

He*ll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats  :  he's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal    .     .     Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Besides  that  he  's  a  fool,  he  's  a  great  quarreller .  .     .     .  i,  3. 

Do  you  think  you  have  fools  in  hand?  —  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand    ...  ....  i.  3. 

God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it ;  and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents     .    .     .  i.  5. 

Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove  fools     ...  i.  5. 

What  says  Qulnapahis?  —  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit i.  5. 

You  're  a  dry  fool ;  I  '11  no  more  of  you  :  besides,  you  grow  dishonest i.  5. 

That  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then  is  the  fool  not  dry      .  i.  5. 

Give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool  ?  —  Can  you  do  it  ?  —  Dexteriously  ,  .1.5. 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool  i,  5. 

I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.     .  i.  5. 
I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  zanies     .  i.  5. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail .     .  i.  5, 

Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou  speakest  well  of  fools! i.  5. 

One  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads  him  ;  and  a  third  drowns  him    .     .1.5. 

We  will  fool  him  black  and  blue,  shall  we  not  ?  .  ii,  5, 

Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings ;  the  husband  's  the  bigger    ....      iii.  i. 
This  fellow  Is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool :  And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit      ...      iii.  1. 

Wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good  report iv.  1. 

You  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool iv.  ;*. 

You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw v.  i. 

If  industriously  I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence W interns  Tale ^h.  z. 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age,  Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool ii.  i. 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear  Upon  my  party  ! King  John,  iii.  1. 

A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege  ...  ...    Richard  JI.  ii.  1. 

Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing? 1  Henry  IV.  \\.  -z. 

Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us     ii.  2. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  I        ....  v.  5. 

You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much  '  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot '     .     .     ,       Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools  And  unrespective  boys .      Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

He  was  a  fool ;  For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

0  negligence  !  fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by        jij,  ^^ 

1  will  keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools     .     .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1. 

The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break jji,  ,, 

We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  The  faults  of  fools  but  foUy Carialanus,  u.  j . 

Rather  than  fool  it  so,  Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go ii.  3. 

If  you  are  learned,  Be  not  as  common  fools iii.  i. 

Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace Tiius  A  ndron.  iii.  i . 

If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
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Fool.  — We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  ^. 

Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  courtesies i.  z. 

A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  somethmg  like  thee ii.  ^. 

Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool.  —  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man .  ii.  2. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive iv.  3. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses,  Or  else  worth  all  the  rest      .     .     .     Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

No  boasting  like  a  fool ;  This  deed  I 'U  do  before  this  purpose  cool  .      iv.  i, 

1  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer.  It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort  iv.  2* 

Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools,  for  there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men    iv.  2. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  The  way  to  dusty  death  .       v.  5. 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die  On  mine  own  sword  ? •  v.  8- 

And  we  fools  of  nature  So  horridly  to  shake  our  dispositions   ...  ...  .       Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in  's  own  house  .     .      iii.  1. 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent      ....  ....  .      iii.  2. 

Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can  tell  that .  -       v.  i. 

As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity  ;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion Kin^  Lear,  i.  2. 

Old  fools  are  babes  again  ;  and  must  be  used  With  checks  as  flatteries  ...  .13. 

1  had  rather  be  any  kind  o'  thing  than  a  fool :  and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee       ...  .        i.  4. 

More  knave  than  fool     ......  ......  i.  4- 

Fool  me  not  so  much  To  bear  it  tamely;  touch  me  with  noble  anger   .  .     .  ...  ii.  4. 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow,  Angering  itself  and  others iv.  i. 

Whiles  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still,  and  criest,  '  Alack,  why  does  he  so?'       .  .     .  .      iv.  2. 

I  am  even  The  natural  fool  of  fortune.     Use  me  well .     -      iv.  6. 

These  are  old  fond  paradoxes  to  make  fools  laugh  i'  the  alehouse .  Othello,  ii.  1. 

To  do  what  ?  —  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer ii  ■  '  ■ 

Fools  as  gross  As  ignorance  made  drunk      .     .  m.  3. 

I  am  sprited  with  a  fool,  Frighted  and  angered  worse Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man      .     Pericles,  ii.  2. 
This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep  Did  mock  sad  fools  withal     ....  .     .       v.  i. 

Fooleries.  —  Stark  mad  !  for  all  Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it  .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
Foolery. —  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery  Com.  0/ Errors,  \v.  j,. 

Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath Mitch  Ado,  iii.  2. 

What  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen,  Of  sighs,  of  groans  !  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise v.  2. 

The  httle  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show As  YouLikeli,  i.  z. 

They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday  foolery i.  3- 

Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun,  it  shines  every  where  .     .       Twelfth  Nig-ht,  iii.  1. 

Manhood  is  called  foolery,  when  it  stands  Against  a  falling  fabric   .  ...         Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

As  much  foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lackest Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  ^. 

It  was  mere  foolery;  I  did  not  mark  it  .  ■ Julius  CcEsar,  \.  z. 

There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it ■■  2. 

I I  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman   Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Fooling. —Who  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling  am  nothing  to  you       .     .  .  .  Tempest,  \\.  \. 

Pray  you,  let  's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing  .  Mer.  of  Venice   n.  2. 

Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it      .  .         Tivelfth  Night,-i.  5. 

In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  foohng  last  night |J-  3- 

Excellent!  why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when  all  is  done rz"'  ^ 

Foolish. —The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man     .  .  .     •    z  Henry  IV.  \.  z. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man,  Fourscore  and  upward         King  Lear,  i\.  7. 

Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive :   I  am  old  and  foolish     ...  '^   7- 

She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair  _ Othello,  i\.  ^. 

Foolishly.  —  That  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly     .     .  As  You  Like  It,\.  -i. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit  Doth  very  foolishly ■     •  .     .       n.  7. 

Foolishness.  —Have  done  your  foolishness  And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  Com.  of  Errors,  1.  2. 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there  ;  And.  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear Tempest,^  \.  -a. 

Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not  Hear  a  foot  fall      .  ^v.  j 

Y&that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot  Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune v.  i- 
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Foot.— Sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly  Merry  JVives,  i.  3. 

No  longer  from  head  to  foot  than  from  hip  to  liip Com,  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse      .     .     .      Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore,  To  one  thing  constant  never ii.  3- 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth      _ iii.  2. 

Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,  To  call  me  goddess,  nymph     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  Over  your  threshold Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

Never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot,  Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse ii.  4- 

All  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils,  That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught  AsY.  L.  It^xx.T- 

Though  he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall  .  iii.  2. 

The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time  Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them    ....     All's  Well,  w.  i. 

That  white-faced  shore.  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  .     .     .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

Nay,  but  make  haste  ;  the  better  foot  before .      iy.  2. 

Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder 1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

But  afoot  he  will  not  budge  a  foot.  —  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct ii.  4. 

Nay,  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  not  budge  a  foot i  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

There  's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip,  Nay,  her  foot  speaks    .     .     Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

O,  so  light  a  foot  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night  ? v.  3. 

I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far  As  who  goes  farthest Julius  Ctesar,  i.  3. 

Then  you  scratched  your  head,  And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot  ...  ii.  i. 

Our  tears  are  not  yet  brewed.  —  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  Upon  the  foot  of  motion  .         Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot .  ....  iii.  i. 

Armed,  say  you  ?  —  Armed,  my  lord.  —  From  top  to  toe  ?  —  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Football. —That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  \. 

Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  football  player King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Footboy.  —  Not  like  a  Christian  footboy  or  a  gentleman's  lackey  .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Footing.  —  But,  hark,  1  hear  the  footing  of  a  man Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Can  it  be  That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this  Should  once  set  footing?  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
Footstep.  —  I  mean  to  learn  ;  For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising  .  .  .  King  John,  i.  i. 
Foppery.  —  Drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief     ....     Merry  IVives,  v,  5. 

I  liad  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment    .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  2. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter  My  sober  house    ...  .     .       Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Forbear  your  food  a  little  while,  Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn  As  You  Like  It,  ii-  7. 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. — Forbear  to  judge  for  we  are  sinners  all  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
Forbearance. — I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little:  maybe  I  will  call  upon  you  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  1. 

I  pray  you,  have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower .     .     Ki?ig  Lear,  i.  £. 

One  of  your  great  knowing  Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Forbid.  —  I  will  swear  to  study  so,  To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know  .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

As  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines  To  wag  their  high  tops  and  to  make  no  noise  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  .. 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  :  Weary  se'nuights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle    .     .    Macbeth,  i.  3. 

I  am  forbid  To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Force.  — Never  could  maintain  his  part  but  in  the  force  of  his  will Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Of  force  Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame  As  to  offend iv.  i. 

Your  gentleness  shall  force  More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes  That  can  do  hurt     .  ....      iii.  5. 

The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Force  should  be  right ;  or  rather,  right  and  wrong .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Forcible. —Let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble j.HenryIV.\i\.2. 

Fordo.  —  The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand  Fordo  its  own  life    .     .  .      Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Fordoes.  —  This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love,  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself      ....       ii.  r. 

This  is  the  night  That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite .     ,       Othello,  v.  i. 

Forefather.  — Conceit  is  still  derived  From  some  forefather  grief Richard  II.  ii.  z. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 
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Fore-finger.  —  No  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  Rom.  andjul.  i.  4. 

Foregone. — By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone AlVs  Welly\.  i. 

Lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises     .     .  Hajidet,  ii.  2. 

But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion Othello^  iii.  3. 

Forehead.  —  All  be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes  With  foreheads  villanous  low  .     .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 
A  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick     .  Muck  Ado,  i.  i. 

Ill,  to  eiiample  ill,  Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note   ....      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo  The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  As  You  Like  Ity  ii.  3. 
Copy  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip,  The  trick  of  's  frown,  his  forehead  .  .     .    H^'/nter's  Tale^  ii.  3. 

How  in  our  means  we  should  advance  ourselves  To  look  with  forehead  bold     .     .   2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory  As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action      Tr,  and  Cr.  ii.  2. 
Converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning  Coriolantis,  ii.  i. 
We  ourselves  compelled,  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults  ....     Handet,  iii.  3. 

Foreknowledge. — I  told  him  you  were  asleep  ;  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge   Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Foremost.  —  For  bearing  argument,  and  valour,  Goes  foremost  in  report  .     .  .    Muck  A  do,  iii.  1. 

The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world  .     .  .  ....  .     .  .     .    Julius  CcEsar^  iv.  3. 

Forenoon.  —  You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause    .     .     ,    Coriolanus^  ii.  i. 
Forest.  —  In  dale,  forest,  or  mead,  By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook  .    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest,  A  motley  fool ! As  Von  Like  ft,  ii. 

Pacing  through  the  forest,  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy 
Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ? 
Forestalled.  —  I  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke    . 

To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall.  Or  pardoned  being  down  . 
Forethought.  — Alter  not  the  doom  Forethought  by  heaven  .     .     . 
Forfeit.  —  Alas,  alas  !  Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop,  As  much  in  mock  as  mark 
Let  the  forfeit  Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  Of  your  fair  flesh 
Forfeited.  —  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever !    .     .     .     . 
Forfeiture.  —  What  should  I  gain  By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there      .... 
Forge. —In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought .     .     .  .     .  Henry  V.  v.  Vto\. 

His  heart 's  his  mouth  :  What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent .     .     .    Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 
That  I  should  forge  Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal  .     .  .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3- 

1  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks,  That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty  Othello,  iv.  3, 

Forged.  —  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  !    All's  IVell,^  1.  i, 

I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart,  Where  it  was  forged Richard  IL  \w.  i. 

Forgeries.  -  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy  ...         •  Mid  N.  Dream,  n.  i, 

Forgery.  —  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,  Come  short  of  what  he  did      ....    Hamlet,  iv.  7, 

Forget  —Though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  1  am  an  ass  .     Much  Ado,  iv.  2 

Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me  with.  Supply  your  present  wan^      Mer.  of  Venice,  1,  - 

I  could  not  forget  you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life  '^• 

For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names 

We  like  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget  thyself •     •     ■     •     ■     •     ■      ,  '     '         ■,"'." 

Forget   forgive;  conclude  and  be  agreed  ;  Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed    Richard  U.x. 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been,  Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot  -  

I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults  •     • 

Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget,  What  you  have  been  ere  now     . 

Shall  I  forget  myself  to  be  myself?- Ay,  if  yourself 's  remembrance  wrong  y°^''^sdK 

O    teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think     .  '•«""' 

Farewell  '■  tbou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget ...  '  '*  * 

An  I  should  live  a  thousand  vears,  I  never  should  forget  it ■  •     •     ■  }•  3 

With  himself  at  war,  Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men Julius  C^sar,  1, 

Most  necessary  't  is  that  we  forget  To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget   . 
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Forgetfulness.  —  And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness     .   _ j,-,       ^nr  - 

In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion Rickard  III.  m. 
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FoRGETFULNEss. — That  we  have  been  familiar,  Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison  .  Coriolanus^  v.  z. 
Forgive.  —  If  he  would  despise  me,  I  would  forgive  him Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2. 

Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude  and  be  agreed ;  Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed  Richard  II.  \.  1. 

I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults 3  He^iry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Forgiveness.  —  Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet Hamlet,  v.  3. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  1  '11  kneel  down,  And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness  .  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Forgot.  —  Is  it  all  forgot  ?    All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ?  Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii .  2. 

For  that  is  not  forgot  Which  ne'er  I  did  remember ....    Ricfiard  II.  ii.  3. 

We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak z  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

All  shall  be  forgot,  But  he  '11  remember  with  advantages  What  feats  he  did  that  day    Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

Which  are  devoured  As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot.as  soon  As  done     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin.  Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known iv.  5, 

The  hobby-horse,  whose  epitaph  is  '  For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot '   •     .   Hatjdet,  iii.  2. 

Have  you  forgot -all  sense  of  place  and  duty? Othello^  ii.  3. 

Fork.  —  For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork  Of  a  poor  worm      .     .     .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade  The  region  of  my  heart King  Lear,  i.  i- 

Yond  simpering  dame.  Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow iv.  6. 

Forked.  —  When  a'  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  hke  a  forked  radish    .      2  Henry  IV,  iii.  2. 

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art  Kiyig  Lear,\\\.  4. 
Form.  — This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice    ....  .  ...   Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

One  To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax  By  him  imprinted Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  j. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth  The  forms  of  things  unknown v.  i. 

All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless  King  Johfi,  iii.  i. 

The  antique  and  well-noted  face  Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured iv.  2. 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen  Upon  a  parchment v.  7. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt  To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope 2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

With  forms  being  fetched  From  glistening  semblances  of  piety Henry  V.\\.2. 

And  put  on  A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Serious  vanity  !     Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  ! Romeo  and  yuliet, '\.  i. 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny  What  I  have  spoke .       ii.  z. 

Who  stand  so  much  onthe  new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old ii.  4. 

This  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  2. 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable  As  this  which  now  I  draw Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

With  all  forms,  moods,  shapes  of  grief,  That  can  denote  me  truly Hamlet,  i.  z. 

Both  in  time,  Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good i.  ^. 

Some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners i.  4. 

I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records,  All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past  .     .     .     .  i.  5. 

In  form  and  moving  how  express- and  admirable!  in  action  how  like  an  angel  I ii.  2, 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers iii.  i. 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy    .    .  ....      iii.  i. 

What  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little,  Was  not  like  madness  .(v,^ iii.  i. 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure  .     .     .    ^, iii.  2. 

But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer  Can  serve  my  turn  ? iii.  3. 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed.  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal iii.  4. 

We  may  not  pass  upon  his  life  Without  the  form  of  justice King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty,  Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves    .  Othello,  i.  i. 

Putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming ii.  i, 

Nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels  Of  rich  and  exquisite  form Cytitbeline,  i.  6. 

FoRSLow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Forspent  with  tfil,  as  runners  with  a  race,  I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe  .  .     .     .      ii.  3. 

Forsworn.  —  Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away,  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn     .    Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  1. 

I  shall  be  forsworn,  which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood,  if  I  love  ....    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

If  love  makes  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love    .......  ......      iv.  2. 

We  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords,  And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  ....      iv.  3. 

If  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 

Thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn;  And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear  Kingfohn,  iii.  i. 
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Forsworn. — I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this  two  and  twenty  years  i  Henry  1 V.  ii.  2. 
FoRTH-RiGHTS.  —  Here  's  a  maze  trod  indeed  Through  forth-rights  and  meanders !  .  Tempest^  iii.  3. 
Fortitude. — Thou  didst  smile,  Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven  ,     .  .  ....  i.  2. 

I  am  able  now,  methinks,  Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  1  feel .      Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you    ....  .....  .  ,   Othello,  i.  3. 

Fortnight.  — A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity,  In  nightly  revels      .     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

Ere  a  fortnight  make  me  elder,  I  *11  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on  it  Richard  III.  ill.  2. 
Fortress. —  This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself  Against  infection  ....  Ridiard  II.W.  1. 
Fortunate. —  So  fortunate,  But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved      ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  -=. 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift.  That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate   Mer,  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

As  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  ....  Julius  C^sar,  iii.  ^. 
Fortune.  —  My  fortunes  will  ever-after  droop Tempest,  1.2. 

How  does  your  content  Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ?         ....  ii.  i. 

I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye.    Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so?    Two  Gejz.  0/ Verona,  ii.  4. 

Longer  might  have  stayed,  If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me iv.  i. 

Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl,  That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her v.  2. 

He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance   .     ,         Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  Nature  thy  friend  .  iii.  3. 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike  What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for  .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

My  fortune  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim,  My  sole  earth's  heaven    .     .  iii.  ^. 

Take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her  my  fortunes Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature    .     .      iii.  3. 

Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention.  Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means iv.  i. 

My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  ranked.  If  not  with  vantage  .     .  .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  i. 

Nor  is  my  whole  estate  Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

All  my  fortunes  are  at  sea  ;  Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodity i.  1. 

If  your  miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are    ...  ....  i.  2. 

The  greater  throw  May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand ii,  i. 

So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me,  Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain ii.  1. 

Well,  if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear ii.  z. 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes.  In  graces  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ii.  7. 

Who  shall  go  about  To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honorable? ii.  g. 

Prove  it  so,  Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  I iii.  2. 

Here  's  the  scroll,  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune iii.  2. 

Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you,  Be  content  and  seek  no  new iii.  z. 

Herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind  Than  is  her  custom iv.  i. 

Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her  wheel As  You  Like  It,  i.  z. 

Now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's  office  to  Nature's i.  ^. 

Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature i.  z. 

When  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire? i.  ^. 

Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune \-  2. 

Hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cutoff  the  argument? .     .     .  i.  2. 

Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature j-  2. 

When  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter-oflF of  Nature's  wit 1.2. 

Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither,  but  Nature's    ...  .  .     .  .  1.  2. 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means       .     .     .     .  1.  2. 

My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes  ;  I  '11  ask  him  what  he  would ..,.].  2. 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune  Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style    ....  ii.  i. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  ....       ii.  3. 

Fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better  Than  to  die  well »■  3- 

Railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,  In  good  set  terms   and  yet  a  motley  fool ii.  7. 

*  No,  sir,'  quoth  he.  '  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  ' ii.  7- 

Give  me  your  hand,  And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand 11.7- 

I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven \-  ^■ 

To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds       .  ......      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  I  i. 

Scatters  young  men  through  the  world  To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home  .  .     .  j.  2. 

By  good  fortune  I  have  lighted  well  On  this  young  man 1-2. 
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Fortune,— Space  in  fortune  nature  brings  To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things  Ail^s  Weil,\.  i. 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above  Her  that  so  wishes  and  her  humble  love  '  •  •  jj-  3' 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right  Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims  .       ii.  3- 

Go  thou  forth  ;  And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm  !       .  !!!"  ^" 

You  have  showed  me  that  which  well  approves  You  're  great  in  fortune         iii.  7- 

Muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure v.  2. 

Here  is  a  purr  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat, —  but  not  a  musk-cat v.  2. 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratched  ...  .  ■     •  .'     '  Y"  ^* 

What  is  your  parentage?-  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well     .     .  .    Twelfth  Nighty  \.  5. 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her,  Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune    .     .  ii.  4- 

An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you.  you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels ii.  5- 

The  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  Fortune's  fingers /,!"  5- 

Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour iii-  2- 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune  So  far  exceed  all  instance iv.  3. 

O  lady  Fortune,  Stand  you  auspicious  I         ...  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Cast  your  good  counsels  Upon  his  passion  :  let  myself  and  fortune  Tug  for  the  time  to  come       iv.  4. 

Already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fortune v.  2. 

Fortune  shall  cull  forth  Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion King  yohn,\\.  l. 

At  thy  birth,  dear  boy,  Nature  and  Fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great iii.  i. 

But  Fortune,  O,  She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee  iii.  i. 

Thou  Fortune's  champion  that  dost  never  fight  But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by!    .     .      iii.  i. 

There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my  life  dies        .     .  iii.  i. 

When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good,  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye  .  .  .  iii.  4. 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts,  Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping  ...  v.  2. 
As  thy  cause  is  right,  So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight !     .  ....  .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot i.  3. 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles  And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune    .     .     .  i.  4. 

As  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love.  It  shall  be  still  thy  true  lovfi's  recompense  ii-  3. 

Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years,  Stands  for  my  bounty    .     .  ii.  3. 

Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes,  And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes  ....  ii.  4. 
Make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs.  And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias  ....      iii.  4. 

They  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves.  Nor  shall  not  be  the  last v.  5. 

Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant;  Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion  .  i  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms,  Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty      ,         .  i.  3. 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound  Of  all  our  fortunes ...  .      iv.  i. 

In  short  space  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head .      v.  1. 

Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times,  Since  Csesar's  fortunes    ........  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes    ....  .     .     .     .      iv.  1. 

Who  knows  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smiled?      ....  ....  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

We  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes  To  the  last  man ...      iv.  2. 

Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full? iv.  4. 

Giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel,  That  goddess  blind Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes iii.  6, 

Fortune  IS  blind ;  and  she  is  painted  also  with  a  wheel iii.  6. 

Fortune  is  an  excellent  moral  ....      iii.  6. 

Doth  Fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now?  ....  v.  1. 

We  then  should  see  the  bottom  Of  all  our  fortunes     ...  2  Henry  VI.  w.  2. 

That  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me   3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course    .     .  .     .  .  .     .       v.  .^. 

On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me,  The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm!  ....  ....  v.  3. 

When  they  once  perceive  The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away  Like  water  Henry  VIII,  ii.  i. 
Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune,  Must  fall  out  with  men  too    .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

T  is  not  so  with  me  :  Fortune  and  I  are  friends ....      iii.  3. 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall,  Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes  1       .      iii.  3. 

But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth ...      iv.  5. 

Can  you  read? —  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery    ...  ....    Romeo  and  Juliet^  \.  2. 
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Fortune.  —  O  fortune,  fortune !  all  men  call  thee  fickle Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hi.  5. 

Would  put  you  to  your  fortune  and  The  hazard  of  much  blood Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature  where  My  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stake  required  iii.  z. 

His  large  fortune  Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging Timono/ A  thefts,  \.  1. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  Utile,  For  'tis  a  bond  in  men .     ,     .  i.  i. 

More  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes  Than  my  fortunes  to  me i.  ^. 

A  precious  comfort  'tis,  to  have  so  many,  like  brothers,  commanding  one  another's  fortunes  !    ,  i.  £. 

A  poor  unmanly  melancholy  sprung  From  change  of  fortune  .     .     ,     ,  iv.  3. 

Whom  Fortune's  tender  arm  With  favour  never  clasped  iv.  3. 

Joy  for  his  fortune  ;  honour  for  his  valour;  and  death  for  his  ambition   .  ,    Julius  C^sar,  iii.  2. 

Fortune  is  merry,  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing  .  ,     ,  .  ...  iii.  2. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ....      iv.  3. 

Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling  .     .  ...  .     .      Macbeth,  ].  2. 

Our  separated  fortune  Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer   .     .  .  ....  ...  .  ii.  3. 

It  was  he  in  the  times  past  which  held  you  So  under  fortune iii.  i. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune,  That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance    .     .     .      iii.  i. 

The  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing  Takes  from  his  high  respect ....      iii.  6, 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect,  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star   .     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy  ;  On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button    ,     .     .     .  ii.  2. 
What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune?  ...  .     .     .     .  ii.  2. 

Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune      .     .      iii.  i. 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  .  ....      iii.  ^. 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please    ...  ....      iii-  z. 

'T  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove,  Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love       .     .     .      iii.  i. 

Take  thy  fortune  ;  Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger iii.  4. 

To  ail  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare.  Even  for  an  egg-shell iv.  4. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes  .  Kin^^  Lear,  i.  i. 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love,  I  shall  not  be  his  wife i.  i. 

Keeps  our  fortunes  from  us  till  our  old ness  cannot  relish  them i.  2. 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels ii.  2> 

Fortune,  good  night :  smile  once  more ;  turn  thy  wheel ! ii-  2. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore,  Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor ii.  4- 

Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit,  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day iii.  2. 

To  be  worst,  The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune.  Stands  still  in  esperance   .     .     .      jv.  i. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes  =     .  .      iv.  6. 

I  am  even  The  natural  fool  of  fortune.     Use  me  well iv.  6. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows iv.  6. 

Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown v.  3. 

If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  loved  and  hated,  One  of  them  we  behold v.  3- 

The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  That  I  have  passed Othello,  I  z- 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes      .     .     .     .  1.  3- 

You  must  therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes i.  3- 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world 1.  3- 

To  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts  Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate 1.  3- 

Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  ofthis  fortune  as  Cassio  does? 11.  i. 

I  'Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind,  To  prey  at  fortune ui.  3- 

Mine,  and  most  ofour  fortunes,  to-night,  shall  be -drunk  to  bed       ....     Ant.  and  Cleo.  ^.  2. 

T  know  not  What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face i|-  6. 

I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes '^}-  7- 

For  this,  I  'U  never  follow  thy  palled  fortunes  more }\-  7- 

Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump .,'."' 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath,  And  sinks  most  lamentably ni.  10. 

Fortune  knows  We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows "!*  "■ 
I  see  men's  judgements  are  A  parcel  of  their  fortunes     ui.  13. 

It  much  would  please  him,  That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff  To  lean  upon  .     .     .    iii.  13- 

He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune,  He  is  twenty  men  to  one iv.  2. 

If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is  Because  we  brave  her    .  iv.  4. 
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Fortune. — My  fortunes  have  Corrupted  honest  men  I    ....  .     .     .  Ani.  andCleo.'iv.  5. 

His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear,  Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not iv.  12. 

My  mistress  loved  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled  With  thine  entirely iv.  14. 

Thy  death  and  fortunes  hid  thy  followers  fly jv.  14. 

Let  me  rail  so  high,  That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel iv.  15. 

Not  being  Fortune,  he's  but  Fortune's  knave,  A  minister  of  her  will v.  2. 

Pray  you,  tell  him  I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him  The  greatness  he  has  got .     .    .      v.  2. 

His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless  and  his  name  Is  at  last  gasp Cymheline,  i.  5. 

If  you  could  wear  a  mind  Dark  as  your  fortune  is iii-  4* 

Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steered iv.  3- 

Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I  could  wish  to  make  one  there Pericles,  ii.  i. 

Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that,  after  all  my  crosses.  Thou  givest  me  somewhat ii.  i. 

If  that  ever  my  low  fortune  's  better,  I  '11  pay  your  bounties ii-  i- 

'Tis  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  belches  upon  us iii.  2. 

Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you  mortally,  Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  us  .  .  iii.  3. 
Forward.  —The  most  forward  bud  Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow  .         Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  i. 

I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that:  and  now  forward  with  thy  tale  ...  .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting    .      Hatnlet,  \.  3. 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded.  But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof      .     .     .      iii.  i. 

FoRWEARiED  in  this  action  of  swift  speed  ...  King  John^  ii.  \, 

Fostered.  —If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence  Fostered,  illumined,  cherished  Two  Gen.  of  l^erona^  iii.  i. 
Foster-nurse.  —  Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose,  The  which  he  lacks  .  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 
Fought.  —  Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls,  And  made  what  work  I  pleased      .     Coriolajius,  i.  8. 

They  learned  of  me,  As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head Titus  Androfi.  v.  i. 

Have  fought.  Not  as  you  served  the  cause,  but  as  't  had  been  Each  man's  like  mine  Af^.A'  Cleo.  iv.  8. 

Rather  played  than  fought  And  had  no  help  of  anger .     .  .     .Cymbeline,'\.i. 

For  all  was  lost.  But  that  the  heavens  fought .         v.  3. 

Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but  foul  breath Muck  Ado,  v.  2. 

Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer As  You  Like  It^  iii.  5. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  ;  Pour  down  thy  weather  ...  .     .   King  John,  iv.  2, 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize.  For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win     .     i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair :  Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air Macbeth^  i.  i. 

So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen i.  3. 

Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace,  Yet  grace  must  still  look  so  ...     .      iv.  3. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise.  Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes  ....  Hawlet,  i.  2. 
Foul-tainted.  —  And  salt. too  little  which  may  season  give  To  her  foul-tainted  flesh  Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 
Foundation.  — Whose  foundation  is  piled  upon  his  faith Pointer's  Tale.,  i.  -^. 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood,  No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Fount. —  You  are  the  fount  that  make  small  brooks  to  flow 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 

Proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel ....  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Fountain.  —  In  grove  or  green.  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen    Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook,  Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea ii,  i. 

I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain As  Von  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled.  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick    .     Tain,  of  the  Shreiv^  v.  2. 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred      . Troi,  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it  !  .     .     .     .    iii.  3. 

With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood,  Is  stopped      ...         .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs,  Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence  !  Othello,  iv.  z. 
Fourscore.  —  From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore  Here  lived  I         As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek  ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week   ...  ii.  3. 

A  very  foolish  fond  old  man,  Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor  less  .  King  Lear ^  iv.  7. 
FouTRE.  —  A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base  !  I  speak  of  Africa  ...  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 
Fowl.  —  Even  for  our  kitchens  We  kill  the  fowl  of  season    ....  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

The  winged  fowls  Are  their  males'  subjects  and  at  their  controls  .     .     .      Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  x. 

Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls,  Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords    .     .       ii.  i. 

When  fowls  have  no  feathers  and  fish  have  no  fin iii.  1. 
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^Vl~  ~  ^°^  ^  ^^**  without  a  fin,  there  's  a  fowl  without  a  feather      ....     Cam.  of  Errors,  iii.  i, 

W  hat  IS  the  opmion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild  fowl  ? Twelfth  iVig-hi,  iv.  -z. 

You  know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds Cymbeline,  i.  4, 

Fox.  —  Search,  seek,  find  out :   I  '11  warrant  we  '11  unkennel  the  fox Merry  Wives,  iii.  3 

O,  poor  souls.  Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i, 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee  Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three     .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i, 
This  hon  IS  a  very  fox  for  his  valour.  —True;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i, 

No  more  truth  m  thee  than  in  a  drawn  fox x  Henry  IV.  =-    - 

Wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf.  —To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox   .  .'     .    2  Henry  IV.  .. 

The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb  ...  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  ,. 

Whenthefoxhathoncegotinhisnose.He'llsoonfindmeanstomakethebodyfollow  ^HenryVI  Iv  7 

If  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  suspect  thee        Timon  0/ AtJte7ts,\Y.  i. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey K{7i^  Lear,  iii.  4 

Subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey,  Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat Cy7nbeline,  iii.  3, 

Foxes.— He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes  King  Lear,  v.  3 

Fraction.  —Their  fraction  is  more  our  wish  than  their  faction Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

Fragment. —The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments  .     .      MtecAAdo,!.  i 

Frail.  —  Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail ;  For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4 

We  all  are  men.  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable  Of  our  flesh      ....       Henry  VIII.  v.  3 

Frailties.  —When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid,  That  suffer  in  exposure  .     .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Frailty.  —  Bid  her  think  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  consider  his  frailty     ....   Merry  Wives,  iii.  5 

Framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  promises    Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2 

Alas  !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  [   For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be   Tiuel/th  Night,  ii.  z, 

From  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings  His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest .     .     .    King  John,  v.  7 

Let  me  not  think  on  't  —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  ! Hainlei,  i.  2 

Frame.  —  We  are  made  to  be  no  stronger  Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames       Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense,  Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing  ,     .  .       v.  1, 

Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies Muck  Ado,\v.  1, 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  Tain,  o/tke  Shrew,  Indue.  2, 

'T  is  no  time  to  jest,  And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time i.  i, 

But,  fair  soul,  In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality? AWs  Well,  iv.  2, 

His  apparel  is  built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins    .     .      2  Henry  JV.  iii 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer Macbeth,  iii. 

This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory Hamlet,  ii, 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair iii.  2. 

The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thousand  tenants v.  1 

Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom King  Lear,  \.i 

That,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of  nature  From  the  fixed  place i.  4 

Framed.  —  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time      ...  ...    Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i 

'Tis  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced  By  need  and  accident Winier^s  Tale,  v,  i 

I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it,  For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour     Henry  V.  iv.  3 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature.  Young,  valiant,  wise Richard  III.  i.  2 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose  To  be  suspected,  framed  to  make  women  false    Othello,  i.  3, 
She's  framed  as  fruitful  As  the  free  elements ii.  3, 


Frampold.  —  She  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart    .         ...    Merry  Wives ^ 
France.  — That  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy  .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  \ 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  King  John,  iii.  i 

When  I  was  in  France,  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night,  Only  for  wantonness      .     iv.  1, 

If  that  you  will  France  win,  Then  with  Scotland  first  begin Henry  V.  i.  2, 

In  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England ! 

In  this  best  garden  of  the  world,  Our  fertile  France 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste,  Hath  well  composed  thee 

Thy  frank  election  make;  Thou  hast  power  to  choose 

Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old  frank  ?       ... 

Frankness. — Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth 

Frantic.  — The  lover,  all  as  frantic,  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt   Mid.  N.  Dream, 

If  that  I  do  not  dream  or  be  not  frantic,  —  As  I  do  trust  I  am  not  .     .     .     .     ^As  Yo7t  Like  It,  i.  3, 


Airs  Well,  i. 

3. 


,  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 
,  Henry  V.  v. 
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Fraud.  —  His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth      .         .     .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  7. 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so,  Since  summer  first  was  leafy  ....  .     .     •      Muck  Ado.,\\.  3. 

Fraught.  —  I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  that  I  leave  out  ceremony     .  Winter^s  Tale,  jv.  4. 

Swell,  bosom,  with  thv  fraught,  For 'tis  of  aspics' tongues OtfieUo,\\\,  z. 

Fray.  —  When  truth  ki'ils  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray,  My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away  .     .     .      iii.  2. 

With  much  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  makest  the  fray  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Speak  of  frays  Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies iii.  4. 

Latter  end  of  a  fray  and  the  begmning  of  a  feast,  Fits  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest  i  Henry  I V.  iv.  3. 
Free.  —  Thou  shalt  be  as  free  As  mountain  winds Tempest,  \.  z. 

Were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be,  From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free !  Meas.for  Meas,  iii.  2. 

Is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her  As  she  from  one  ungot ....      v.  i. 

I  will  be  free  Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words      .  ...    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free,  Confound  the  ignorant Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

When  the  mind  's  free,  The  body  's  delicate King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind.  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind  .  .  iii.  6. 
Freedom,  hey-day!  hey-day,  freedom  !  freedom,  hey-day,  freedom  ! Tempest,  ii.  2. 

With  a  heart  as  willing  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom:  here 's  my  hand iii.  i. 

I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment    .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2. 

Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge ...     IVinter's  Tale,  i.  i. 

Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else  But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief    .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Liberty!  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead!  Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  itaboutthestreets  y«//«J  C^Jrtr,iii.  1. 

Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here  .  Kifig  Lear,  i.  1. 

Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom,  It  does  from  childishness  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky,  That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh  As  benefits  forgot  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
French. —Like  one  of  our  French  withered  pearsj  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily    .     .     .      All's  lVell,i.  i. 

A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow  ,     .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Frenchman.  — To  be  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman  to-morrow  ....    Muck  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Done  like  a  Frenchman:  turn,  and  turn  again  ! ...  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Frenchmen.  —  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid,  Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid  AWs  Well,  iv.  2. 

I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs  Did  march  three  Frenchmen  ....  Henry  V.  iii,  6. 
Frenzy.  — Yielding  to  him  humours  well  his  frenzy Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth   .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Sadnesshathcongealedyourblood,  And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  bis  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 
Fresh.  —  How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  !         King  fohn^  iii.  4. 

'Tis  so  lately  altered,  that  the  old  name  Is  fresh  about  me Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew  distilled  on  flowers .  .    Titus  Andron.\\.%. 

Fret.  —  Good  sister,  let  us  dine  and  never  fret :  A  man  is  master  of  his  libert>"   Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action .     ,  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

He  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet         .  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Fret  till  your  proud  heart  break ;  Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are     .     fultiis  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

A  poor  player  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  And  then  is  heard  no  more  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Tj^ough  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ;  With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Fretful.  —  You  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long    .....  ....      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Fretted.  —  This  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire ...      ii.  2. 

His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear,  Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  12. 
Friend. — He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more;  I  leave  myself,  my  friends  Tivo  Gen.of  VeroJut,\.  i. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend,  For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself ii.  6. 

Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch.  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  ! v.  4. 

Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love,  For  such  is  a  friend  now     ....  .       v.  4. 

O  time  most  accurst, 'Mongst  all  foes  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst! v.  4. 

Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ;  'T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes       v.  4. 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 
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Friend. — Strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends  Much  A  do,  iv.  i. 
You  dare  easier  be  friends  wiih  me  than  fight  with  mine  enemy       .  .  iv.  i. 

0  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake  !  or  that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake  I  .     .      iv.  i. 

To  wail  friends  lost  Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome-profitable Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  j.. 

At  the  twelvemonth's  end  I  '11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend    .  .  v.  ^. 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad   ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

To  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend,  I'll  break  a  custom Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not  As  to  thy  friends ....  i.  3. 

When  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend? i.  3. 

Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  !    I  would  be  friends  with  you  and  have  your  love i.  3. 

Put  on  Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends  That  purpose  merriment ii.  2. 

Thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies  .  iii.  i. 

Severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  breath:  so  sweet  a  bar  Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends  .     .      iii.  2. 

The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man,  The  best-conditioned iii.  2. 

Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend,  And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt  .  iv.  1, 
Even  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  life  Of  my  dear  friend v.  1. 

1  shall  do  my  friends  no  wTong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me As  You  Like  It,  \.  z. 

Being  there  alone.  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends        ii.  j- 

What  a  life  is  this.  That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company? ii.  7. 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp  As  friend  remembered  not  .     .       li-  7- 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  is  without  three  good  friends   .     .  ...  .      iii.  2. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes  .  .  iii.  ^. 
I  knew  what  you  would  prove:  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less    ...  iv.  *. 

I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  my  enemy     ...  .     .  v.  4- 

'Twixt  such  friends  as  we  Few  words  suffice Taut,  of  ilie  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends i.  z. 

Keep  thy  friend  Under  thy  own  hfe's  key AlPs  Well,  i.  i. 

I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam  ;  and  I  hope  to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake      .     .  .  i.  3- 

You're  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends .  i.  3- 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so 's  my  love .  i- 3* 

The  solemn  feast  Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space.  Expecting  absent  friends  .     .  ii.  3- 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour  To  recompense  your  love  .  .  ...  iv.  4. 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust,  Destroy  our  friends  and  after  weep  their  dust.  .  .  v.  3, 
I  have  heard  you  say  That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  ....  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Amazement  hurries  up  and  down  The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends y.  i. 

Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him Richard  II.  \\.  ^. 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want.  Taste  grief,  need  friends iii.  z. 

Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  ? v.  4. 

Here  is  a  dear,  a  true  industrious  friend ^  Henry  IV.  1.  i. 

Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid  ;  our  friends  true  and  constant n.  3. 

Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends?    A  plague  upon  such  backing  ! ii  4. 

Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell.  Remembered  tolling  a  departing  friend    ...  2  Henry  IV.  i.  t. 

Make  friends  with  speed:   Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need i.  i. 

In  which  doing,  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend ii.  4. 

All  my  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends,  Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'  en  out  iv.  5. 

A  friend  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse v.  i. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  my  friends v.  3. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy;  My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words  Richard  III.  \.  2. 
Now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven,  Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth      .      ii.  i. 

Earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God,  Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends iii.  7. 

He  hath  no  friends  but  who  are  friends  for  fear,  Which  in  his  greatest  need  will  shrink  from  him     v.  2. 

Be  to  yourself  As  you  would  to  your  friend Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite  ...  JJ|-  '• 

Where  no  pity,  No  friends,  no  hope  ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me ....     iii.  i. 

'T  is  not  so  with  me  :  Fortune  and  I  are  friends Trot,  and  Cress,  m.  -i. 
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Friend.  —  Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe Titus  Andrem.y.  z. 

Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends.  —  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ?    CoriolanuSf  \i.  1. 
My  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and  My  friends  of  noble  touch       .  .  .  •     •  iv.  i. 

As  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot  With  his  unkindness    ......  ..Y'  ^* 

Do  you  like  this  haste  ?    We'll  keep  no  great  ado,  —a  friend  or  two   .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  4- 
Feeling  so  the  loss,  I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend  ,     .  ...  -     ■      m-  5- 

The  world  is  not  thy  friend  nor  the  world's  law v.  i. 

I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  My  friend  when  he  must  need  me    .     .     Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 
You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies,  than  a  dinner  of  friends  .  .  1-2. 

0  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  should  ne'er  have  need  of  'em?      .     .  i.  2. 
What  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ?     .     .     .  .     ,     .  i.  2. 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  Of  their  friends' gift? i- 2. 

Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed  Than  such  that  do  e'en  enemies  exceed  ...  .     .  \.  £. 

1  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own;   I  Ml  tell  you  true  ...  1-2. 

Canst  thou  the  conscience  lack.  To  think  I  shall  lack  friends? ii- ^■ 

You  shall  perceive  how  you  Mistake  my  fortunes  ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends ii.  2. 

Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity  Touches  his  friend "•  z- 

Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,  Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself  1 iii.  i. 

Who  can  call  him  His  friend  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ? iii.  2. 

It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy  Upon  a  friend  of  mine iii.  3* 

All  gone  !  and  not  One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm,  And  go  along  with  him    ...  iv.  2. 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends  Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends!    .  iv.  3. 

This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his  friends     ....          ....          ....  v.  i. 

My  honest-natured  friends,  I  must  needs  say  you  have  a  little  fault           ....          ...  v.  i. 

Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this Julius  Ctssar,  i.  a. 

So  near  will  I  be,  That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further ii.  z. 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this  ;  Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty           iii.  i- 

Friends  am  I  with  you  all  and  love  you  all,  Upon  this  hope iii.  i. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  :  But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious iii.  2. 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up  To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny    .          .  iii.  2. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ;  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is iii.  2. 

You  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man,  That  love  my  friend _.     .          ....  iii.  2. 

I,et  our  alliance  be  combined.  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretched iv.  i. 

Thou  hast  described  A  hot  friend  cooling ...  iv.  2. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous,  To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends      .     .  iv.  3. 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities .     .               .     .     .  iv.  3. ,. 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be iv.  3. 

You  must  note  beside,  That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends iv.  3. 

I  had  rather  have  Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies         ...         v.  4. 

Certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine.  Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop      ....   Macbeth^  iii.  r. 

What  I  can  redress.  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will .  iv.  3. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I  must  not  look  to  have  v.  3. 

Your  poor  servant  ever.  —  Sir,  my  good  friend  :  I  '11  change  that  name  with  you    .     .     Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried.  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul     .         i.  3. 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies iii.  2. 

And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend;  For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend     .     .     .      iii.  2. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try.  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy  iii.  2. 

Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will.  And  they  shall  hear  and  judge    .         .    .     iv.  5. 

You  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend iv.  7. 

All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue .  ....    King  Lear^  v.  3. 

O  brave  lago,  honest  and  just,  That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong  !    .     .  Othello^  v.  i. 

And  carouse  together  Like  friends  long  lost Ant.  and  Cleo.'w.  12. 

Boldness  be  my  friend  !   Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! Cymheline,  \.  6. 

Friendly.  —  For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,  Sell  when  you  can  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults.  — A  flatterer's  would  not  ....  yulins  Cessar,  iv.  3, 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love    .     .      Mtich  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ?— A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend     ....      iv.  i. 
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Friendship. — That  which  I  would  discover  The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal  T.G.ofVer.  iii.  , 
For  when  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend?  .         Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3, 

To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  Iriendship  :   If  he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu i.  3 

Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  .  ....      As  You  Like  It/\\.  "j. 

To  mingle  friendship  (ar  is  mingling  bloods  .  .  .     .  IVinier's  Tale,  i 

With  a  countenance  as  clear  As  friendship  wears  at  feasts  ...  .     .  .        : 

Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship  .     .  x  Henry  IV.  \ 

Die  and  be  damned  !   and  figo  for  thy  friendship  !  .  ...  He7iry  V.  iii.  6, 

f  will  cap  that  proverb  with  '  There  is  flattery  in  friendship  '       .     .     .     .  .  ,  .  iii.  7, 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  To  envious  and  calumniating  time     Trot,  and  Cress,  iii.  3 
This  is  no  time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  security   Thnon  of  A  thens,  iii.  r 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart.  It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?  ...  .  iii.  1 

Better  than  to  close  In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies     .  .     .  .    Juims  CeBsar,K\\.  i 

But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore?  .  .  .  Hamlet,  li.  ^ 

Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide  .     .  A"/'^^  Lear,  i.  2 

If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I '11  perform  it  To  the  last  article     ....  ...      Othello,  \\\.  z 

We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  So  differing  in  their  acts     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

Frieze.  —  No  jutty,  frieze.  Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage     ...  .     .  .     ,      liL-icbeih,  i.  6. 

Fright.  — Spare  your  threats;  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek   Winter^s  Tale,  iii.  2 
Startles  and  frights  consideration.  Makes  sound  opinion  sick      .     .  ....    King yoh?i,\v.  2. 

I  'II  forswear  keeping  house,  afore  I  'II  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights    .     .  .     .  2  Henry  II'.  ii.  4 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearfid  adversaries      .        Richard  1 1 1 .  i.  i 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell  :  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety Ot]u;llo,  ii.  3 

Frighted.  —  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit  Much  A  do,  v.  2 
He  starts  and  wakes,  .And  being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two  .  Romeo  ajid  Juliet,  i.  4 

What,  frighted  with  false  fire  !  .     Hamlet,  iii.  2 

To  be  furious  Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear         .     .  .  .  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  m.  ii 

I  am  sprited  with  a  fool.  Frighted,  and  angered  %vorse  .     .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3 

Fringed.  — The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance.  And  say  what  thou  seest  yond      Tentfesi,  i.  2 

Fritters.— Have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  Enghsh  ?  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

Frize.  —  My  invention  Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from  frize  .       Othello,  i 

Frog. —  Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog  .  .     .         Macbeth,\\ 

Front.  --  Xo  shepherdess,  but  Flora  Peering  in  April's  front  .  .     .        IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

At  my  nativity  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes     .     .     .  1  Henry  IV.  iW.  1 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front  .     .     .  .     .  .  Richard  III.  \.  1 

Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself;  An  eye  like  Mars  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  Hath  this  extent,  no  more  .     .  .  Othello,  i.  3 

Frontier. —  Xever  yet  endure  The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow   .  .  i  Henry  IV.  \.  z 

Frost.  —  You  have  such  a  February  face,  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness  Mtich  Ado,  v.  4 
Like  an  envious  sneaping  frost  That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring  Love's L.  Lost,  i.  i. 
If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds  Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love  .  v.  ^ 

Hoary-headed  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose     .  ...      Mid.  N.  Dream,  n.  ., 

Cold   indeed  ;  and  labour  lost :  Then,  farewell  heat,  and  welcome  frost  !      .     .  Mcr.  of  (  enice,  n.  7, 
It  blots  thv  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads .  .  ^"«'«-  of  the  Shre'w.y.  2, 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost •  Henry  II II.  xm.  . 

Chaste  as  the  icicle  That  's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow Coriolanus,  v.  3 

Death  hes  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field    Rom  omdful.^y.  5 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn,  And  reason  panders  will  .     .     ■    Hamlet,  m.  4. 

Frosty  —  Therefore  mv  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter.  Frosty,  but  kindly  As  }  oa  Like  It,  n.  3 
O  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  Bv  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus ?  .  .  .  Richard II.  1.  3 
What  a  frostv-spirited  rogue  is  this  1         ^  Henry  IV.  u.  z. 

jr^,-,„,,,,,D  _  She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward.  Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn   T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  111.  i. 

That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  froward  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  1.  1, 

She  is  intolerable  curst  And  shrewd  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  measure  1.  ^ 

If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy,  For  she  's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  .  .       n.  i 

If  she  be  froward,  Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward iv.  5, 

A  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward.  —  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward    .      v.  2, 
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Froward.  —  Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer,  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  r  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Frown.  —  How  angejly  I  tauglit  my  brow  to  frown  ! Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  \. 

If  she  do  frown,  't  is  not  in  hate  of  you,  But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you iii. 

0  ihat  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skill ! Mid.  N.  Dream,  1, 

He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say,  '  If  you  will  not  have  me,  choose  '  Mer.  0/  I'en.  i, 

1  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart  ;  And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  As  Yon  Like  It, '\\\.  5, 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  ihou  canst  not  look  askance,  Nor  bite  the  lip  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  ii.  1, 
Say  that  she  frown  \   I  '11  say  she  looks  as  clear  As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew  ii.  i, 

To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown  ....  .  v.  ^ 

The  day  frowns  more  and  more  ;  thou  'rt  like  to  have  A  lullaby  too  rough  .  Whiier\s  Tale,  iii.  3 
These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall  So  much  as  frown  on  you     .     .  K^if'.?'  John,  iv.  1 

To  dog  his  heels  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns.  To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate  i  Henry  f  I',  iii.  2. 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale.  Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns       .  .  Henry  / '.  iii.  5 

Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear,  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure  2  Hen.  VL  v.  i 
Smile,  gentle  heaven  !   or  strike,  ungentle  death  I     For  this  world  frowns     .  3  Henry  I '/.  ii.  3 

Forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns  :   What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  Ihee  ?  iv.  t, 

Do  not  frown  upon  my  faults,  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant  .  .       v.  1, 

The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day  ;  The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour      ,  .  Richard  III.  v.  3, 

For  the  selfsame  heaven  That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him  .  ....       v.  3, 

I  am  fearful :  wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ?  —  'T  is  his  aspect  of  terror  Heyiry  I'll!,  v. 

In  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown       .      .  ....  .  Troi.  aiid  Cress,  i. 

Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed  !     .  v. 

Rather  show  our  general  louts  How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em      Coriolanus.,  iii. 
Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :  know'st  thou  me  yet?    .     .  ...  iv. 

Cheer  the  heart  That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown  Tiins  Andron.  i. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait,  And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown  .     .       ii. 

I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by,  and  let  them  take  it  as  they  list  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Put  off  these  frowns.  An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast  ...  .     .  i. 

If  tliou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won,  1  '11  frown  and  be  perverse  and  say  thee  nay        .  .       ii. 

What  makes  that  frontlet  on?    Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown  .  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown  ,  .  .  .     .  •       v.  3 

You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns  ...  ....       Cymbeline,  i 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great ;  Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ....  .      iv.  2 

Feast  here  awhile,  Until  our  stars  that  frown  lend  us  a  smile .  Pericles,  i.  4 

Fruit.  — The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground  ...  .     .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  iv.  1 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit  Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

I  shall  graff  it  with  a  medlar  :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  country  .  .      iii.  2 

Shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe  The  bloom  that  proraiseth  a  mighty  fruit      .     .     .  King  John,  ii.  . 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ;   His  time  is  spent  Richard  II.  ii.  i, 

They  might  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste  Their  fruits  of  duty  ....  .      iii.  4. 

If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree      .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best  Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  .  Henry  V.  i.  r, 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale.  Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ...  .      iii.  5 

The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty's  sun,  Exempt  from  envy  ,  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree   .  .  ...       v.  6. 

And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou  sprang'st,  Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit  v.  7 
This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness!  .     .  .  ....  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit .  .     .      iii.  7, 

Like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish,  Are  like  to  rot  untasted  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

As  Hercules  Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit   ....  .     .  ....  Coriolanns,  iv?  6. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree,  And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit  Rom.  &^  Jul.  ii.  i 
Like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree;   But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be     .     .     Hainlei,  iii.  -:. 
Fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  ...  .  .       Othello,  ii.  3, 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree  Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit  .  .  ...     Cymbeline,  iii.  3 

Fruitful.  —  Nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,  Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage       Hamlet.^  \.  2 
She  's  framed  as  fruitful  As  the  free  elements  .     .  .  ....  .     .       Othello,  ii.  3 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears,  That  long  time  have  been  barren    .    Ant.  and  CUo.  ii.  5 
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Fruitless.  —All  this  derision  Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision  .  Mid.  N.  Dream  iii  -j. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe       Macbeth,  ill    /. 

Fruit-tree. —  Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined,  Her  knots  disordered  Richard  l}.  lii.  4' 

We  at  time  of  year  Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees iii 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  1  swear  That  lips  with  silver  ail  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  andjidiei  li  2 
FuBBED.  —  Fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  tliis  day  to  that  day  ::  Henry  IV.  ii.  i 
Fuel,  — The  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that  fire        .  ...  Hcnrv  V  il 

f  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire,  For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out  z  He?i7y  VI.  v  4 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies :  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  .  .  Tempest   i   2. 

Weil,  sir,  I  hope,  when  1  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a  full  stomach     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost   i 

Full  of  vexation  come  f,  with  complaint  Against  my  child      .     .     .  Mid.  Nt  Dream,  \.  i! 

I  '11  streak  her  eyes,  And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies     .     .  V 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world!    .     .  As  Yoii  Like  It   {  % 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  .  "      'ii.'  7" 

'T  is  such  fools  as  you  That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children  jii 

What  at  full  f  know,  thou  know'st  no  part   .     .  .  AWs  W  II  "' 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorged,  and  full  .  .  i  Hem-y  Iv'\K\   1 

We  'II  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full  .     .  ...         2  Henry  VI.  i    2 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming,  With  meekness  and  humility       Henry  VIII  ii    4" 
Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  ...  .      Rorneo  and  ytdiet,  iii.  ,. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  Of  dear  import       .  v.  ^. 

He  is  full  so  valiant.  And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ;  It  is  a  banquet  to  me  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ;   It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness  .  .  i.  5. 

I  have  supped  full  with  horrors  .  .  ....  v    <; 

It  gave  me  present  hunger  To  feed  again,  though  full   .     ...  .  CymbeUne,\\.  4,. 

Fulness.  —  Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content .     .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

To  lapse  in  fulness  Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need  .  Cyjnbeli7ie,  \\\.  6. 

Fulsome.  —  It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear  As  howling  after  music     .     .         Twei/tli  Nighty  v.  j. 

Fumble.  —  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu.  And  scants  us  witii  a  single  famished  kiss     Troi.  a?id  Cress,  iv.  4. 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ?  ....  7V/7/j  A7idron.  iv.  2. 

Fume.  —  Her  fume  needs  no  spurs,  She  '11  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction       .  2  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 
Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs       .     .  .  Romeo  and  Jtdiety  \.  i. 

That  memor\',  the  warder  of  the  brain,  Shall  be  a  fume  .....     Macbeth,  i.  7. 

'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes     .     Cymbeii7ie-,  iv.  2. 

FuxcTioN.  —  Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function.  To  fine  the  faults  Meas./or  Mens.  ii.  ^. 

You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function  .  .  .  .     .  .  iii,  a. 

Gives  to  every  power  a  double  power,  Above  their  functions  and  their  offices     Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes         .  .  .  Mid.  A'.  Dream,  iii,  2. 

What  is  he  of  basest  function  That  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost?  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well       .     .     .  Tivel/th  .Vig-ht,  iv.  2. 

Therefore  doth  heaven  divide  The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions  .    Henry  V.  i.  ^. 

Order  gave  each  thing  view  ;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function  .  .  He/iry  VIII.  i,  i 

Follow  your  function,  go,  and  batten  on  cold  bits  .  .     .  Coriolaniis,  iv.  5. 

Function  Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is  But  what  is  not  .     .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Funeral.  — A  verv  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral :  well,  here  's  my  comfort       Tempest,  ii.  2. 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals ;  The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 
With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage       .  ...  Hamlet,  i.  .;. 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables  .  .  i.  ^. 

Fur. — You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason       .  .      .  .       Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  2.. 

Furbish  new  the  name  of  John  a  Gaunt,  Even  in  the  lusty  haviour  of  his  son     .  Richard  1 1.  \.  3. 

Furious.  — To  be  furious  Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear  .     .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  Hi.  13. 

Furnace.  — Then  the  lover.  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot  That  it  do  singe  yourself      .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Furniture. — Neither  art  thou  the  worse  For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array   Tain,  of  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Furred.  — Allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm  .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear;   Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King-  Lear,  iv.  6. 
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Further.  —Torn  with  briers,  I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go      .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  Hi.  z. 

Further  I  say  and  further  will  maintain  Upon  his  bad  life Richard  II.  \.  y, 

So  near  will  I  be,  That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further    .     .     .     Julius  C<Esar,  ii.  2, 

jMalice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing,  Can  touch  him  further Macbeth,  iii.  ^, 

It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good  That  1  mean  to  thee .       Cymdelitie,  i.  5, 

Furtherance.  —Omit  no  happy  hour  That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  Henry  V.\.  2 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  clothed  in  steel Perides,  n.  i 

Fury. —  What  zeal,  what  fury,  hath  inspired  thee  now? Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough  ;  A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff       Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  2, 

1  do  oppose  ^fv  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  armed  To  suffer Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i, 

Two  raging  fires  meet  together,  They  do  consume  the  tiling  that  feeds  their  fury   Tarn.  0/ Shrew,  \'\.  i, 
Against  wliose  fury  and  unmatched  force  The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight  King  John^ 

What,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  thy  fury! .  •      '^^roi.  and  Cress.  '\\.  3, 

Thy  wild  acts  denote  The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast                                      .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3, 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head,  By  urging  me  to  fury  ...  .     .  v.  3 

It  is  a  tale  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing     .  .    Macbeth,  v.  5, 

I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words.  But  not  the  words                    •  ....     Othello^  iv, 

I  never  saw  Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing     ...  .      Cymbehne,  v.  5. 

Fust.  —  Gave  us  not  That  capability  and  godlike  reason  To  fust  in  us  unused         .     .     Hamlet^  iv.  4. 

Fustian.  —  Swagger?  swear?  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow?  .      Othei/o,  i'u  s 

FusTiLARiAN.  —  Vou  fustilarian!   I '11  tickle  your  catastrophe 2  Henry  / V.  ii.  i. 

Future.  --That  what  in  time  proceeds  May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds  .  .  AlPs  IVeli,  iv,  z, 
The  future  comes  apace  ;  What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  .  .  Tivion  0/ Athens,  ii.  2, 
I  feel  now  The  future  in  the  instant Macbeth^  i.  5, 

Futurity.  —  Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity,  Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again         .      Othello.,  iii.  4. 


Gabble.  —  Wouldst  gabble  like  A  thing  most  brutish  ...  Tempest,  \.  z, 

Choughs'  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough .     .    All's  ll'ell,  iv, 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers?     .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3, 

Gaberdine.  —  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine    ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.. -i, 

Gad. — I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass.  And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words     Titus  Andron.  iv.  r, 

Gain.  —  Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation     .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i 

If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain  ;  If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won   Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  i 

The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i 

The  gain  proposed  Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared  .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.i.i 

When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains  .  .  Richard  I IL  \.  i 

I  will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits  .      Hamlet^  v.  2 

Such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman  .  ...       v.  2 

Gainsaid.  —  Vou  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  ;  Your  spirit  is  too  true       .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  1, 

Gait.  — Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in  his  gait?     .     .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

His  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain  .     ,  Lovers  L.  Lost.,  v.  i, 

This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled  The  heavy  gait  of  night  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i, 

Formal  in  apparel,  In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father  .  .     .    Tajn.  of  the  Shre'w,  iv.  2. 

'Tis  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag    ....  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Good  gentleman,  go  yoyr  gait,  and  let  poor  volk  pass  .     .  ,     .  .  King  Lear.,  iv.  6. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy  A  royal  nobleness  .     .  .  .     .  ...  .  v.  3, 

Gale.  — What  happy  gale  Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona?  Tajji.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2, 

A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud .      .  .3  Henry  VI.  v.  3, 

Galen.  —  What  says  my  /Esculapius  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder  ?  .     .     Merry  Wives.,  ii.  3. 

He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and  Galen,  —  and  he  is  a  knave  besides    .  .  iii.  i 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutic  ....     Coriolanus,  li,  i 

G.vll.  —  What  king  so  strong  Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ?     ,     Meas.for  Mens.  iii.  2 

Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen  .     .     .  Twelfth  Might,  iii.  ^ 
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Gall.  —  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound  .     ,     .    .  ...  z  Henry  IV.  \. -z. 

You  do  measure  the  heat  of  our  Hvers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls     .     .  .     .  .     .  i.  ^. 

This  lop-proud  fellow,  Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not  ....  Henry  V'lII.  i.  .. 

Whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,  To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt      Troi.  a?id  Cress,  i.  3. 
A  madness  most  discreet,  A  choking  gall  and  a  preserving  sweet  Romeo  and  yidiet,  i.  i. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts,  And  take  my  milk  for  ga,ll  .  ...  .     .      i\Iacbeth   i.  5. 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  tlie  moon's  eclipse  .  .  ...  iv.  i. 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  Too  oft  before  then-  buttons  be  disclosed  .      Hamlet,  \.  3. 
I  am  pigeon-livered  and  lack  gall  To  make  oppression  bitter  .  ,  ji.  2. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe  .     .  v.  i. 

Drew  from  my  heart  all  love,  And  added  to  the  gall  . 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago,  That  1  extend  my  manners    . 
^\'e  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  some  grace,  \'et  Iiave  we  some  revenge 
Gallant.  —  All  the  gallants  of  the  town  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church      . 
This  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman 
Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state  .....  .     .  .  .  v   ^ 

Where  is  this  young  gall.int  that  is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ?     .As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 
Why,  so  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun  ....  Tasn.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion       .     .  .2  Henry  I'l.  v.  3. 

Galled.  —  They  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly,  They  most  must  laugh  .     .  As  Yon  Like  It,  \\.  7. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung .     .  Hamlet,  \\\.  2. 

Gallerv.  —Your  gallery  Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content        M'hiter  s  Tale,  v.  3. 

Galliard. — What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  gailiard?.     .     .  .     .  Tive/fih  Xighi,\.  i. 

Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ?  .     .  i.  3. 

GALLifttAUFRY.  —  A  dance,  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  galhmaufry  of  gambols  .    IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Gallop.  —This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses     .  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Her  fume  needs  no  spurs.  She  *lf  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction      .  2  Henry  P'l.  i.  3. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  Towards  Phcebus'  lodging  Romeo  ajidjnlict,  iii.  2. 

Gallow.  — The  wrathful  skies  Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark  .     .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  ^. 

Gallows.  —  He  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows      Tempest^  i.  r. 

I  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land,  This  fellow  could  not  drown  .  v    i. 

Gallows  and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway.     ...  ...  IVinier's  Tale.,  iv.  3. 

The  gallows  does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  those  that  do  ill  .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church  ...  ,  v.  i. 

Gambol.  —  Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes    ...  .     .  Mid.  X .  D->'ea}n,  iii.  >.. 

Snaky  golden  locks,  Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind  ^L^r.  0/  I  'enice,  iii.  .;. 

They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols  .  H'i7Uer''s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  tJie  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness  Would  gambol  from  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment  ?  .     .  .     -  \.  t. 

Gambold.  —  Is  not  a  comonty  a  Christmas  gamboldor  a  tumbling-trick  ?  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  ^. 
Game.  —  Foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick-tack  Meas  for  I\Ieas.  i.  z. 

It  is  not  so,  I  swear  ;  We  have  had  pastimes  here  and  pleasant  game       .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  -:. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear,  So  the  boy  Love  Is  perjured       AUd.  N.  Dream.,  i.  <. 

Av,  that  way  goes  the  game  .  .      iii.  j. 

That  seest  a  game  played  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn,  And  lakest  it  all  for  jest     U'intcr^s  Tale,  i.  2. 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game,  To  win  this  easy  match  ?  .  Xing  Johii,  v.  2. 

Before  the  game  is  afoot,  thou  still  let'st  slip    .  .  1  Henry  IV.  i   3. 

He  knows  the  game  :  how  true  he  keeps  the  wind  I    .  ...  .3  He?iry  I  'I.  iii.  2. 

Nor  sweeten  talk,  Nor  play  at  subtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all  .  ^    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv   4. 

The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done  .....  .    Romeo  and  yidiet,  i.  4. 

If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare  To  Imitate  them     .  Timon  of  Athens,  \.  2. 

I  'U  warrant  her,  full  of  game.  —  Indeed,  she  's  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature  .         Othello,  ii.  3. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game,  Thou  art  sure  to  lose  .  A  fit.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

The  game  is  up .     .  .  .  .  .  Cymbelifie,  iii.  3. 

Gamesome.  —  Pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous.  But  slow  in  speech     Ta}7t.  of  the  Shreiv,  ii.  i. 

I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part  Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony     Julius  CiEsar,  i.  2. 

Gamester.  —  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book  Merry  JViveSy  Vw.  i. 
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Gamester.  — You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester,  sir     .     .     .  .  .     .   Lovers  L.  Lost, 

Young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool  To  give  thee  all        ...  Tain,  of  the  Shreiv,  : 

The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner  .  .     .  .       Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Gaim.mon.  — I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger     .     .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  \\.  i, 

Ganymede.  —  Therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede  ...  .As  Yoii  Like  It,  \.  3, 

Gaolek.  —  Seldom  when  Tlie  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men  .  .  Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  2, 

Gap.  ~  Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments  ...  .     .       Henry  VI H.  v. 

If  he  Iiad  been  forgotten,  It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast  .  Macbeth^  \\\. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  tliis  great  gap  of  time    .     .  .  Ant.  a?td  Cleo.  i.  5, 

Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too,  And  made  a  gap  in  nature  .  .     .  .     .  ii.  2 

Gape.  —  Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray  ...  .      Richard  III.  iv.  4 

I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape  And  bid  me  hold  my  peacs  .     .     .      Hamiet,  i.  2 

Garb.  —  Constrains  the  garb  Quite  from  his  nature      .  .  .  King  Lear ^  ii.  2 

Garden.  —  He  hath  a  garden  clrcummured  with  brick  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  i. 

From  the  west  corner  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden  .  ...         Love''s  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

She  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stufif  a  rabbit   .  Tarn,  of  tJie  Shrew,  iv.  4, 

Which  some  call  nature's  bastards  :   of  that  kind  Our  rustic  garden  's  barren        PVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4 
Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvors,  And  do  not  call  them  bastards  ....      iv.  4, 

Our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land,  Is  full  of  weeds      .     .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  4, 

In  this  best  garden  of  the  world,  Our  fertile  P" ranee .  Henry  V.  v.  2, 

Fortune  made  liis  sword  ;  By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved     .  .  Epil, 

Promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens,  That  one  day  bloomed  and  fruitful  were  the  next   i  Henry  VI.  i, 
'T  is  an  unweeded  garden  That  grows  to  seed  .     .  .     .  ....   Hamlet,  i, 

This  would  make  a  man  of  salt,  To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots  .     King  Lear,  iv.  6, 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners  .     .     .  Othello,  i.  3 

Gardener.  —  As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots  That  shall  first  spring    .     Henry  V.  ii,  4 
And  Adam  was  a  gardener. — And  what  of  that?.  ,     .  ,  .  zHenry  VI.'w.  z 

There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  Hamleiy  v.  i 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners  ,     .  .        Othello,  i.  3 

Gargantua.  —  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first As  Voti  Like  Ii,  lij.  2, 

Garland.  —  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of?    About  your  neck?  .     Mtich  Ado,  ii.  r, 

In  hope  he  Ml  prove  a  widower  shortly,  I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake    3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3, 
He  comes  the  third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland  .  ...  Coriolanus,  ii.  i, 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come  Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies  .     .     Hamlet^  iv.  7, 

As  peace  should  still  her  wh eaten  garland  wear  .  ...  v.  2, 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland  ......  .  Otftello,  iv.  \ 

O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war,  The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15, 

Garlic.  —  Eat  no  onions  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath  .  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  2, 

I  had  rather  live  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill   .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  \\\. 

Garment.  —On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish,  But  fresher  than  before  .  Tempest,  i, 

Methinks  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  put  them  on  first  .     .  .     ,  ii, 

A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him  .  .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2, 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor  ....  Tarn,  of  the  Shrewd),  iv.  3, 

Whose  judgements  are  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  .  .  AlV  s  Well,  i.  2, 

■      I  vvould  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve  the  turn  ,  .     .  .  iv.  r, 

His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not  handsomely     .  .  PVititer's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  .     .  .  .  King  John,  \\\.  1^ 

Cases  of  buckratn  for  the  nonce,  to  immask  our  noted  outward  garments  i  Henry  IV.  \.  2 

It  yearnsmenot  if  men  my  garments  wear  :  Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires    Hen.  V.  iv.  3 

'  .Hence,  rotten  thing  !  \,r  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments  .  .         Coriolantis,  iii.  i 

!    Only  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments  .  Kiiig  Lear,  iii.  6. 

In  nothing  am  I  changed  But  in  my  garments  .     ...  .  ...  iv,  6, 

All  the  skill  I  have  Remembers  not  these  garments  .     .     .  \\,  ,. 

Garnish.  —  So  are  you,  sweet,  Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy   .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6, 

With  taper-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  lieaven  to  garnish,  Is  wasteful  .     .    King  John,  iv, 

Garnished  With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii. 

Not  swerving  with  the  blood,  Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement      .     .     .  Henry  V.  ii. 


i  Henry  VI.  iv.  i, 

Macbeth,  iv.  3 

.      .      .  .   i.  2. 

As  You  Like  li^  ii.  3 

1  Henry  VI.  i.  2 
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Garter.  — Mine  host  of  the  Garter  !  What  says  my  bully-rook?  speak  scholarly     Merry  Wives^  1.  3. 
Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters  !  .  i  Heiiry  IV.  i: 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  Familiar  ns  his  garter  ...  .    Henry  V. 

Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth,  valiant  and  virtuous 

Gash.  —  Each  new  day  a  gash  Is  added  to  her  wounds 

Gashes.  —  But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help  .     .  ... 

Gasp.  —  I  will  follow  thee,  To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty   . 
Distrustful  recreants  !   Fight  till  the  last  gasp  

Gasted.  —  Whether  gasted  by  the  noise  1  made.  Full  suddenly  he  fled .  King  Lea. 

G.^TE.  —  I  '11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love,  And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang     I\Iiu  h  Ado,  iv, 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  Is  too  late,  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate  Love''s  L.  Lost^  i. 

Therefore  to's  seemeth  it  a  needful  course,  Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates ii. 

Whiles  we  shut  the  gates  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door  Mer.  0/  Vcyiice,  i.  2 

I  am  for  the  house  with  the  nariow  gate .     .  AWs  IVeli,  iv.  5, 

For  the  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire  .  .  .  .      iv.  5, 

By  his  gates  of  breath  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not  2  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting  gates,  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise   2  Henry  VI.  iv,  g. 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates,  And  takes  her  farewell  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  \\. 

If  we  talk  of  reason,  Let 's  shut  our  gates  and  sleep  .  I'roi.  and  Cress,  ii, 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body     .  Hamlet,  i.  5, 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in.  And  thy  dear  judgement  out  !  King  Lear.,  i.  4 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phcebus  'gins  arise  .  Cymbeliiur,  ii.  3 

This  gate  Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens      .  .     .      i.i.  3 

Gather.  —  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  :  M-y  charms  crack  not      .  .      Tempest^  v.  1 

O,  let  me  say  no  more  !   Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before    ...  .      Com.  0/ Errors.,  i.  i 

Gaud. — The  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud  Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon  Mid.N.  Dream,  iv.  i 

Gaudy. — The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Iscrept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3 

Gaunt.  — Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster  .  Richard  II.  i.  i 

Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave  .  ...  ...  ,  .  .     .  ii.  1 

Gawds. —  Rings,  gawds,  conceits,  Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats  Mid.  H'.  Dream.,  i.  i 

All  with  one  consent  praise  new-born  gawds  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ni.  3, 

Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear  your  sight .  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2, 

All  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes  .  .  -     .  ...  Love'' s  L.  Lost.,  \\.  1, 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  ;  A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound  .  iv.  3 

Yield  thee,  coward,  And  hve  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time    .  .     .  Macbeth,  v.  8 

'T  is  a  pageant,  To  keep  us  in  false  gaze  ....  Othello,  \.  3 

Gazer.  —  Come,  basilisk,  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight      .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

Gear.  —  I  UiU  remedy  this  gear  ere  long,  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave  .  .     -  iii.  1 

Geck.  —  Made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull  That  e'er  invention  played  on      Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 

Geese. —  Since  1  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped  top  .  Merry  Wives,  v. 

The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-breeding      .....  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

You  souls  of  geese,  That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run  !  Coriolaiius,  \.  4 

Winter  's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild-geese  fly  that  way  .  .    King  Lear,  11.  4 

Gem.  —  Never  so  rich  a  gem  Was  set  in  worse  than  gold Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7 

'T  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul  Iwcl/th  Night,  ii.  4. 
Reflecting  gems,  Which  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep.  .  Richard  III.  ^  i.  4 

I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch  indeed  And  gem  of  all  the  nation  .  Hamlet,  iv.  7, 

Gender.  —The  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him  ....  ■  ,  iv.  7, 

General.  —  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it  .     .  .    •-  Me  as.  for  Meas.  111.  2 

Methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee  All 's  Well,  ii.  3 

Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general ■  •     -  Richard  III.  u.  2 

Retailed  to  all  posterity,  Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day  "i-  1 

The  general 's  disdained  By  him  one  step  below,  he  by  the  next       .     .  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress.  1.  3 

The  success.  Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general    .     .     .  i.  3 
Then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes,  And  lead  you  even  to  death  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him,  But  for  ihe  general  .  fulius  Ca:sar,  n.  i. 
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General.  —  These  predictions  Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar  .  .  .  y-nlius  Cfrsar,  ii.  z. 
Founded  as  the  rock,  As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million;  'twas  caviare  to  the  general  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Generation.  —  Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind  than  of  Our  human  generation      Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  :  what 's  she,  iflbeadog?    .  .  Timo7i  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

He  that  makes  his  generation  messes  To  gorge  his  appetite .     King  Lear, '\.  i.. 

Generosity. — To  break  the  heart  of  generosity,  And  make  bold  power  look  pale  .  Coriolamis,  i.  i. 
Generous.  — He,  being  remiss,  Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving  .         Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Genius.  —  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other;  And  so  of  these    .  Coin,  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the  device  ....  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible:  a' was  the  very  genius  of  famine  2He?iry!V.  iii.  2. 

Some  say  the  Genius  so  Cries  '  come  '  to  him  that  instantly  must  die  ,     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments  Are  then  in  council Julizts  C^sar,  ii.  i. 

There  is  none  but  he  Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him,  My  Genius  is  rebuked  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 
Gentility.  —  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility  !  .     .  .     .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

As  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education  ....  As  Ymi  Like  It,'\.  t. 

Gentle.  —  In  trutli,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle  .     .  .      Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

A  wench  of  excellent  discourse;  Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle        Comi.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  Mer.  of  J'eiiice,  iv.  i. 

He  's  gentle,  never  schooled  and  yet  learned,  full  of  noble  device  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Why  do  people  love  you  ?    And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? ii- 3. 

I  find  you  passing  gentle.     'T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy      .     .     Tavt.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous  !  —  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech  .     .      iv.  4. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  silence  envious  tongues.     .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii,  2. 

No  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and  altogether  more  tractable      .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Come,  gentle  night,  come,  loving,  black-browed  night Romeo  a7id  yitliet,  iii.  2. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  So  mixed  in  him  ...  .     .  yulins  C/zsar,  v.  5. 

The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses  .      Macbeth,  i.  6. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate  ;  Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest  .  Cyinbelijie,  iv.  2. 

They  are  as  gentle  As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet .  .  .      iv.  2. 

Gentleman.  —  With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman  .     .     .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

This  gentleman  is  cnme  to  me,  With  commendation  ...  .  ii.  4. 

The  gentleman  Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities      ...  .      iii.  i. 

'T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman,  Especially  against  his  very  friend .     .      iii.  2. 

The  gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Vet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  born .  .     .  .  i.  ^. 

A  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance      .  ,     .     .       ii.  2. 

A  gentleman  of  all  temperance ...  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2, 

I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in'your  books  .       Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  !  I  never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart-burned      ...  .       ii.  1. 

A'  goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman  :  I  remember  his  name    .  iii.  3. 

You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester,  sir.     .  .     . 

This  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman 

A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had  Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman  . 

Call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth  ?         .  .*    .     .     . 

Allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman  .     . 

I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit  .     ,  ....  v.  -i. 

This  is  the  motley-minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so  often  met    .  .  ...  v.  4. 

An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman  ...  ....  .     .      Ta}n.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

What!  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  ns  all     .  .     .  .     .     .  i.  2. 

If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman ...  .       ii.  i. 

You  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman     .     .       v.  i. 

A  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  my  note     .     .  .     IVintcr's  'Tale,  i.  1. 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

V.   I. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

.     .  .  iii.  2. 

As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 
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Gentleman.— How  like,metliought,T  then  was  to  tliis  kernel,  This  squash,  this  gentleman   IT.  TaleX 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  lickling  Commodity  .  .  ,     .  King  John,  ii. 

Spoke  like  a  sprighifiil  noble  gentleman  ...  .  .  .      iv. 

A  loyal,  just,  and  upriglu  gentleman  .  Riciiard  II.  i. 

A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments,  By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean  iii. 

No  sign,  Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood.  To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman  .     .      ili. 
He  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  Exceedingly  well  read  .  .  :  Henry  IV.  iii. 

This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead  Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman  .     ,  .  .       v.  4. 

A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name      .  ...  .     .         2.  H eiiry  I V .-\.  i 

A  tall  gentleman,  by  heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader.  .  ...  .  .  ,      iii.  j. 

A  marvellous  falorous  gentleman,  that  is  certain    .  ,  ....  Henry  I',  iii.  z 

He  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  devil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Beelzebub  himself  is  .     .  .      iv.  7 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman,  Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature  ....  Riciiard  III.  \.  2 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman,  There  's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack  .  i.  3 

Finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot,  As  he  \vill  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent ...  .      iii.  4 

The  gentleman  is  learned,  and  a  most  rare  speaker  ;  To  nature  none  more  bound    Henry  I'lII.  i.  2 
A  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause  .       Romeo  and  yidiet,  ii    4. 

The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives,  A  prosperous  gentleman  .  Macietit,  i.  3 

He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built  An  absolute  trust      .  .  .  i.  4 

Was  he  a  gentleman  ? —  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms  .  .     .  Haniiet,  v.  i 

An  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society  .  .  v.  2. 

Vou  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see  .  v.  2 

Why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ?  .     .  .  v.  ^. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding  ....  .  King  Lear,  iii.  i. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  :   Modo  he  's  called,  and  Mahu  .  .  .     .      iii,  4, 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  Cyrnbeiine,  ii,  i, 
GENTLE^tAN-LiKE.  —  A  most  lovelv  gentlcman-like  man  .  Alid.  iV.  Dreavi^  i.  ^ 

Obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qualities  .  As  Von  LOce  It,  i.  i 

So  we  wept,  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed  .         Wifdcr's  Taie,  v.  ^ 
Gentlemen,  who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs  .     .  .  ■  Tevipest,  ii.  r 

You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle  ;  you  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere      .  .  Ii.  i 

There  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches  Merry  U'ives,  ii,  -^ 

Tricks  he  hath  had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have  ...  .    AH^s  ll'eii,  v    3 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  born ...         IVinter^s  Taie,  v.  3 

In  France,  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night.  Only  for  wantonness  Ki7ig  Joiin,  iv,  i. 

Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruled  by  me     ,     .     .  .     .  ...  Riciiard  II.  \.  i, 

Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon  r  Henry  IP',  i, 

It  was  never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv 

There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers  .     .     Hamlet,  v. 

Gentleness.  — The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness  And  time  to  speak  it  in    Tempest.,  ii, 
I  must  confess  I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness  .  Mid.  N   Dream,  ii, 

Touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love  .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iv, 

Your  gentleness  shall  force  More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness  .  As  You  Liice  It,  ii. 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be      .     .  ii. 

Therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness  And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have    ...  ii. 

The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee!  .  ....  Tzveifiii  Xight,  Ii. 

No  way  but  gentleness;  gently,  gently:  the  fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used  .  iii. 

That  gentleness  And  show  of  love  as  I  uas  wont  to  liave   . 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours         

Gentlewoman.  — A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful  !  . 
Young  and  beauteous,  Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman  . 
This  doth  fit  the  time,  And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these 
Tell  me  truly  too,  Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? . 
The  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating 

Gentlewomen  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles  .     .  Henry  V.  ii 

Gently.  —  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command,  And  do  my  spiriting  gently  .  .     .      Tempest,  \ 

I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  .  ...  ...      Mid,  N.  Dream,  i 


Julius  Ceesar,  i 

King  Lear,  i 

^vjo  Gen.  of  J'erona,  iv 

Tarn,  of  the  SJireiv,  i 

2 

4 
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IV 
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Gently.  —  Your  humble  patience  pray,  Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge           .     .  Henry  V.  Prol, 

Somay  he  rest;  his  fauhs  lie  gently  on  him!    .  Henry  VIII.  \\.  2 

Gentry.  —To  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry  .     Hamlet,  v.  2 

George. —And  if  his  name  be  George,  I '11  call  him  Peter        King  John,  \.  i 

Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since  Sits  on  his  horse  back  .  .     .  .       ii.  i 

German.  —A  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all  slops  .  .         Much  Ado.,  iii.  2 

Like  a  German  clock,  Still  a-repairing,  ever  out  of  frame   .  .     .      Love's  L.  Lost,  \\\.  i 

The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides   Hamlety  v.  2, 

Germens.  —  Though  the  treasure  Of  nature's  germens  tumble  all  together  .   Macbeth,  iv.  i, 

All  germens  spill  at  once,  'Ihat  make  ingrateful  man  !         King  Lear,  iii.  2, 

Gestuke.  —  There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture    l-Vinier's  I'a/e,  v.  2 

QET._Whateve,- she  doth  say;  For  '  Get  you  gone,' she  doth  not  mean  'away*  T-u/a  Gen.  0/  Vero?ia,  iii.  i 
We  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge,  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er  2  Henry  I V.  I  x 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go:  farewell.     Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool      .     Hamlet,  iii.  1 

Getting.  —Though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting,  Which  was  a  sin      .  .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  :; 

Ghost.  —Ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there.  Troop  home  to  churchyards  .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  -: 
He  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost.  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  .     .  Kiiig  Joh7i,  iii.  4, 

Ban-dogs  howl,  And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves      .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

Often  did  I  strive  To  yield  the  ghost:  but  still  the  envious  flood  Kept  in  my  soul    Richard  III.  i.  4 
Dying  men  did  groan,  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets     .     .     Julius  Ctesar,  ii.  2 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design  Moves  like  a  ghost      .     .     .  Macbeth,  ii,  i 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen.     By  heaven,  I '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me  !    .     .     .       Hamlet,\.  ^. 
There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave,  To  tell  us  this  .  ...  .  i.  5' 

Touching  this  vision  here,  It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you  .  .  ... 

I  '11  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pound  .  .  .  .     .     .  ii 

Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass!  .  .    King  Lear,  ^.  -i^. 

Giant.  —  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape  ;  but  then  is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man  .  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 
It  is  excellent  To  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous  To  use  it  like  a  giant  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 
The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon.  In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies  iii.  1 
Those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged  ...  .     .  .    King  John,  v.  2 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give  Before  a  sleeping  giant     ....  .     .  ii.  3 

Now  does  he  feci  his  title  Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe  Upon  a  dwarfish  thief   Macbeth,  v.  2, 

Giant-dwarf,  —  This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid ;  Regent  of  love     Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii 

Giantess.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  Mount  Pehon       .  .    Merry  Wives,  ii 

GiANT-LiKE  ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house      .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii 

Gib.  —  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear        ,     .  .1  Henry  IV.  i,  ■£. 

Gibber,  —  The  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  "Roman  streets .  ,       Hamlet,  i. 

Gibbet,  —  Unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Gibe.  —  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries  !         ...  Merry  Wives,  iii. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment?    ,    Hamlet,  v. 

Giber.  — You  are  well  understood  to  be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table Coriolamis,  ii. 

Gibing.  —  Why,  that 's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit  ,  .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  z. 

Giddiness.  —  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question  .  .As  Yait  Like  It,  v.  ^. 

Giddy.  —  Art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too?         .     .     ,     .  ...    Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt  Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round  ....  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  v.  2. 

Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times .  .  'Lvjelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm,  More  longing,  wavering      .  ,  .     .      ii.  4 

Thou  hast  made  me  giddy  With  these  ill  tidings  .     .  King  John,  iv.  2 

1  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round  ,  .  .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2 

Gift.  —  Here,  afore  Heaven,  I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift  Tefnpest,  iv.  i 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ...      Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  j 

Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts Merry  Wives,  \.  i 

With  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall  share  with  you  .     .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2 

A  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts,  When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 
This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  ^ 
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Gift.  —The  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it   .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv, 

A  very  dulUool;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders I\IitchAdo,\\. 

To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature  .      iii 

I  was  never  curst;   I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness      ....  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\\. 

Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature  .  As  Von  Like  It,  i 

If  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair,  They  have  the  gift  to  know  it  .  .     .     .  ii, 

Your  gifts  are  so  good,  here 's  none  will  hold  you  .     .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i, 

Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer  ...  .  AWs  ll^'eii  i, 

The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  't  is  received,  And  is  enough  for  both  ....  ii, 

And  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature  .  ...  Twelfth  Night,  \.  % 

He  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling   ... 
'Tis  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gilt  of  a  grave  .  . 

Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em  ?      .  .     .        i.  3, 

Of  nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast  And  with  the  half-biown  rose  .     .        King  John,  iii.  i 
Belter  consider  what  you  have  to  do  Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue    i  Henry  11'.  v.  ^, 
All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them     .     .    2  Henry  IV.  i.  ;;. 
Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts  Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart  1  Heiiry  VL  \.  5, 
Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never  .  .     .  ....      2  Henry  VL  iv. 

The  sea-ets  of  nature  Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.  ...  .     Troi.  a7id  Cress.  \v. 

Well  composed  with  gifts  of  nature,. Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  .  iv.  4. 

How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  ihy  gifts  Rome  shall  record  .  .     .  Titus  A7idro7t.  \.  i, 

No  gift  to  him.  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding  All  use  of  quittance      Timou  of  Athens,  i.  i 
Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  Of  their  friends'  gift  ?  .  i.  2 

For  your  own  gifts,  make  yourselves  praised  :  but  reserve  still  to  give  .     ,  iii.  6 

As  rich  men  deal  gifts,  Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one      .  .  iv.  3 

He  and  myself  Have  travailed  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts .  .       v.  i 

According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  Hath  in  him  closed   .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  x 

With  this  strange  virtue.  He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ...  iv.  3 

O  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce  !      .  Hamlet,  i.  5 

Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor  To  those  of  mine  ...  i.  5 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind .      iii.  i 

0  you  gods  !  Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts.  And  snatch  them  straight  away ''  Pericles^  iii.  i 
My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  .  iii.  4 

Gig.  —  To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig,  And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig   Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Thou  disputes!  like  an  infant;  go,  whip  thy  gig    .     .  .     .  .  .     .       v.  1 

Gild.  —  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet      .  Kiiig  John,  i 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold      ...  .     .  .  .  .  I^Ier.  0/  I'cfiice,  ii.  7 

GiLLVvoRs. — Carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors,  Which  some  call  nature's  bastards   PV inter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvors,  And  do  not  call  them  bastards  .  .     .      iv.  4. 

Gilt.  — The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2 

Give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt  More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted   .     .  Troi.  a?id  Cress,  iii.  3 

Gin.  —  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin       ...  .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  W    5 

Thou  'Idst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime,  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin    .  .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  2, 

Ginger.  —  He  's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger  ....      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

Ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women  were  all  dead         ...  .  .     .     .      iv   3 

As  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever  knapped  ginger   .  .     .  .  .  .       I\Ier.  of  Vc?iice,  iii.  1 

Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too      .     .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3 

Gingerbread.  — Thou  shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread  .  ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i, 

Gingerly.  — What  is  't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly?     .  l^wo  Geti.  of  Verona^  i.  2 

Gipsies.  —  Both  In  a  tune,  like  two  gipsies  on  a  horse       .     ,  .  As  Yu^i  Like  It,  v.  3 

Gipsy.  — Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose,  Beguiled  me  .  Ant.  andCleo.  iv.  12 

Gird.  — Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

Girdle.  —  I  think  he  be  angry  indeed.  —  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle     Much  Ado,  v.  1 

1  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  In  forty  minutes  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1, 
To  see  The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean  Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  .          .     .       2  Hefzry  IV,  iii.  1, 

Girl. — This  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl,  That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her  Two  Gen.  ofVero7ta,  v 
We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so Love's  L.  Lost,  v, 
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Girl.— Which,  to  term  in  gross,  Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised    M^^r.  of  Venice^  iii.  2 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine         .  ...  IVhiter's  Tale,  iii.  2 

Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye     ...  .  .  .     ■     .     .    r  Henry  VI.  ii.  4 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girl       ...  .     .  ■   M^^cbeik^'^^x.  ^. 

You  speak  like  a  green  giil.  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance  .     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men  .  .     .  .  .     .  Ant.  a7id  Cleo.  iv.  15 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust      .  .     Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Give.  —  It  is  twice  blest ;  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  y. 

I  will  take  up  that  with 'Give  the  devil  his  due' .     .  .  ■     .  T/^wry  F.  iii.  7 

Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring.     To  take  is  not  to  give  .     .  .  .     -  Richard  III.  i.  2, 

Give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt  More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted  .     .  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

I  '11  make  my  match  to  live.  The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give  .  .  iv.  5 

I  '11  give  you  boot,  I  '11  give  you  three  for  one  .....  ...  iv.  5, 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free  ;  For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows  iv.  5, 
If  we  give  you  any  thing,  we  hope  to  gain  by  you  .     .  .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  3, 

There  's  none  can  truly  say  he  gives,  if  he  receives .  Timon  of  Athens,  I.  2 

Alas  !  it  cried,  '  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,'  As  a  sick  girl     .  .  .  Jiilius  Ccesar,  i.  2, 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,  Nor  any  unproporiioned  thought  his  act Havtlet,  \.  3 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  ;  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement  i.  3 
Give  me  that  man  That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core  .  .  .  iii.  2 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination  King  Lear,  iv.  6 

Given.  — You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's  given  freely     ....  M'inter's  Tale,  i.  \ 

I>ord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying  I   .     .  ....  1  Henry  IP',  v.  4 

What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ?  .  ...  .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  i 

God  ha.s  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another  ,     .      iii.  1 

Givers.  —  To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind  .  .      iii.  i 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7, 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess  .     .    I\Icr   of  Venice,  i.  3 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day   .     .  ,     .  .  Richard  III.  iv.  2 

GiviNGS-ouT. — Hisgivings-out  wereof  an  infinite  distance  From  his  true-meant  design      M.for  M.  i.  4, 

Glad.  —  So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be.  Who  are  surprised  withal  Tempest,  iii.  1, 

I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well   .  ...  Much  Ado,  v.  4, 

I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart      ...  .  i  Hejiry  IV.  iii.  i, 

For  your  sake,  jewel,  I  am  glad  at  sou!  I  have  no  other  child  .  ...        Othello,  i.  3, 

Gladness.  — Sorrow  that  is  couched  in  seeming  gladness  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1 

Glamis  tliou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be  What  thou  art  promised     .     .     .  iMacbcih,  i.  5 

Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor!   Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter!   .  .  i.  5. 

Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor  Shall  sleep  no  more .  •  ii.  2 

Glance.  —Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven      .  .     Mul.  -V.  Dream.  •/.  x 

Dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes,  To  wound  thy  lord     .     .     .  Tarn,  of  tlie  Shrew,  v.  z 

Glanders. — Possessed  with  the  glanders  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine     ...  .  .     .      iii.  2 

Glass.— Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine  :  Ay,  but  her  forehead 'slow  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iv.4. 
He  was  indeed  the  glass  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book,  That  fashioned  others  .  .       ii.  3 

That  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of  any  thing  he  sees  there  • .  .  Henry  V.  v.  2 

Ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run,  Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  z 

And  like  a  glass  Did  break  i'  the  rinsing  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  \.  1 

Pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle  .  Troi.  aiid  Cress,  ii.  3 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass  To  show  itself  but  pride     .     .  iii.  3 

I,  your  glass.  Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself .     .  .       Julius  Cezsar,  i.  2 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers  .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  1 

There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made  mouths  in  a  glass     .     .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  z 

It  is  not  vain-glory  for  a  man  and  his  glass  to  confer  in  his  own  chamber      .  Cymbeline,  iv.  i 

Fair  glass  of  light,  I  loved  you,  and  could  still  .     .  .  .      Pericles,  \.  \ 

To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass      .....  .  .  .  .       ii.  3 

Glasses. — Women  are  frail  too. — Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4 
Even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes  I  see  thy  grieved  heart Richard  II.  i.  3 
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Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  j 

Glassy.  —  His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape,  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks      .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2 
Gleaned.  —  When  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing  you  .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  2 

Gleek,—  Xay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion -     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dreaju,  iii.  i 

Glib.  —  O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue,  That  give  accosting  welcome   Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 
I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art,  To  speak  and  purpose  not      ......  .      Kmg  Lear,  i.  i 

Glideth.  —  More  water  glideth  by  the  mill  'Jhan  wots  the  miller  of      .     .     .  Titus  Andron.  ii.  i 

Glimmer.  —  My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left     ....  Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  v 

So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident,  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  \  Heiiry  K/.  ii.  4 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  ...  ,  .  ....     Macbeth   iii    % 

Glimmerixg.  —Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night?        .      Mid.  iV.  Dream,  Ii.  i 

Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light,  By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire  ...       v.  i 

Glimpse.  —  Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  j^ 

There  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2, 

In  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon      ....  .     ,  Hamlet   i.  4. 

Glister. —All  that  glisters  is  not  gold;  Often  have  you  heard  that  told    .     .         Mer.of  Venice] \\.  ■] 

Glistering. —  With  forms  being  fetched  From  glistering  semblances  of  piety  .  Henry  V.  ii,  2 

To  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief,  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow      .     .  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Glittering.— What  is  here  ?     Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold?  .  Timon  of  A  Uteris,  iv.  3. 

Globe.  —The  great  globe  itself,  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve      .     .     .  Tempest,  iv.  i. 

She  is  spherical,  like  a  globe;  I  could  find  out  countries  in  her  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

We  the  globe  can  compass  soon,  Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon  .     .     Mid.  -V.  Dream,  iv.  1 

The  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid  Behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  lower  world    Richard  II.  iii.  -2. 

Thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead!  .     ,  .2  Henry  IV.  ii,  4 

While  memory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe  ...  .     .       Hamlet,  \.  5 

The  warm  sun  !   Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe!  .  .    King  Lear,  \\.  z 

The  affrighted  globe  Should  yawn  at  alteration      .  .  Othello   v.  2 

Glories.  —  Let 's  away,  To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day  .  .  .     fuliiis  Cssar,  v.  5, 

Glorious.  — And  in  that  glorious  supposition  thinks  He  gains  by  death         .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 

Of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed  ;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms        .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York      Richard  III.  i.  i 

But  most  miserable  Is  the  desire  that  's  glorious  .     .  .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Glory. — This  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day   Tixio  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3. 
Like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines  Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor      .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i. 

That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow  ...  .     .  Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

Contempt,  farewell!  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  !     No  glorj'  lives  behind  the  back  of  such  iii.  i, 

His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy  ;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  -.i. 

So  it  is  sometimes,  Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes  .  ....  .  iv.  ^ 

So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less       .     .  .  .....  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i 

How  high  thy  glory  towers.  When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  Is  set  on  fire!  King  John,  ii.  1 

What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ?  —  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness     .  iii,  4 

Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand  The  circle  of  my  glory  .  .     .  .     .  .       v.  1 

I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star  Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament  .  Richard  II.  ii.  4 

To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track  Of  his  bright  passage  .  .  iJi,  3. 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face  ;  As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face      .  .     .  .     .      iv.  i 

I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account,  That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up  1  Henry  IV.  Iii.  2 

Think  not,  Percy,  To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more  .  .  v.  4. 

I  will  rise  then  with  so  full  a  glory  That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes    ....  .    Henry  V.  i.  2 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself.     .  .     i  He7iry  VI.  i.  .: 

She  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man  Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report     ...       ii.  2 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice  Tends  to  God's  glory  .     .  ....  .     .       v.  i 

Look  they  glory  not  in  mischief,  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  Henry  VIII.  ii.  i 

From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory,  I  haste  now  to  my  setting .     .      iii.  -.i. 

In  a  sea  of  glory,  But  far  beyond  my  depth  .  •  ...      iii.  ^ 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  :   I  feel  my  heart  new  opened  ....  ,     .      iii.  2 

Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour   .      iii.  z. 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3 
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Glorv.— Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  HEe.As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root  Tim.o/Aih.  i.  2. 

O  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us!   Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt?  iv.  2. 

Who  would  lie  so  mocked  with  glory?  or  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship?        .     .  v.  2. 

His  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  his  offences  enforced      .    Julats  Cessar,  iii.  2. 

Emboldened  with  the  glory  of  her  praise,  Think  death  no  hazard Pericles,  i.  i. 

Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view  Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gam  .     .     .  i.  1. 

As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected,  So  princes  their  renowns  if  not  respected   .  ...       jj-  2- " 

Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  ail  his  glory  ii-  4' 

Gloss.  — 'T  is  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying All's  lVeli,\.  \. 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss,  If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Though  he  seem  with  forged  quaint  conceit  To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent       i  Henry  P'l.  iv.  i. 

For  all  this  flattering  gloss,  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector     ....         2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Your  painted  gloss  discovers,  To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness    Henry  VII I.  v.  3. 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first  To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds  .  .     .      Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

Worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss.  Not  cast  aside  so  soon  .     .  ....  Macbeth^  i.  7. 

You  must  therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes      .  .     .        Othello^  i.  3. 

Glove.  —  I  verily  did  think  That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but 't  was  her  hands    As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

This  woman  's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord  ;  she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure  -     All's  IVell,  v.  3. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit Twelfth  Might,  iii.  i. 

No  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves  VVifiter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

It  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribbons  and  gloves ...  iv.  4. 

You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason  .     •  TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  !  .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

This  is  not  a  boon  ;  'T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves      ...  .     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

Glover.  —  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a  glover's  paring-knife  ?  .  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 
Glowing.  — This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  is  almost  nature  .  .    Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

A  spark,  To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing    .               ...  Pericles,  \.  2. 

Glow-worm.  — Twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be Merry  IVit/es,  v.  5. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near,  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire     .       Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Glozes.  —  Now  to  plain-dealing;  lay  these  glozes  by LoTe^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Gnarleng  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  I'he  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Gnat.  — When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport Coiiz.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

With  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat,  To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat!  .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men  Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs     .       Mer.  of  Ve7tice,  iii.  2. 

And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun? .  ,  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

Is  the  sun  dimmed,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? ....  Titus  Andron.  iv.  4. 

Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat  ......  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Gnaw.  —  Grew  so  fast  That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old Ricltard  III.  ii.  4. 

Why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip?     Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  Othello,  v.  2. 

Go.  —  Before  you  can  say  '  come  '  and  '  go,'  And  breathe  twice  and  cry  '  so,  so  '       .     .    Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself .  .      Much  Ado, v.  i. 

I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives      .  .      AW s  Well,  i.  3. 

Goal.  —  A  bram  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can  Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  8. 

Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will,  This  day  I  '11  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill  .     Pericles,  ii.  ». 

Goat.  — Gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer;  Wanton  as  youthful  goats  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat,  Otferest  me  brass?      .     .  Henry  V.  iv.  4. 

Goblet.  —  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 
Goblin.  — O  spite  of  spites!    We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  sprites    .     .     .       Co7n.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  ns  !  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned  Hamlet,  i.  4, 
God.  —  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

When  maidens  sue.  Men  give  like  gods  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  4. 

And  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches  say  '  God  damn  me  !'....  .     Com.  of  Errors.,  iv.  3. 

So  I  commit  you  —  To  the  tuition  of  God  .  .  .     .  .     .  .     .      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

'  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  Iiorns  ' ;  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none ii.  i. 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth ii.  1, 
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Much  A  do, : 


111.  5 
iii.  5, 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 


IV.  2 
iv.  3, 
iv.  3 


Mid.  N.  Drearily  \. 

iii. 

.   Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

.     .  .  ii. 

.  As  Yon  Like  It,  \. 


God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer  !         ... 

If  he  do  fear  God,  a'  must  necessarily  keep  peace      ...  .     . 

God  hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name  :  to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune 

God  send  every  one  their  heart's  desire!       .  .... 

God  help  us  !  it  is  a  world  to  see .     ,  ... 

God  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  all  men  are  not  alike  ;  alas,  good  neighbour:  .     . 
Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ?— Yea,  sir,  we  hope   ..... 

Write  down,  that  they  hope  they  serve  God  :  and  write  God  first        .     . 
God  defend  but  God  should  go  before  such  villains   ...  .  . 

They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance     . 
Borrows  money  in  God's  name,  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid 
Men  grow  hard-hearted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake 
My  soul  's  earth's  god,  and  body's  fostering  patron  .  .... 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for  1  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet 
God  comfort  thy  capacity!       ....  .  ,  . 

Vou  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  religiously  .     . 

God  amend  us,  God  amend!   we  are  much  out  o'  the  way  ...  ,     . 

When  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony 

He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making  ...... 

He  's  a  god  or  a  painter  ;   for  he  makes  faces 

Be  advised,  fair  maid  ;   To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god 

Like  two  artificial  gods,  Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man 

You  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough 

I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God  made  .     . 

Shallow  man  !  God  make  incision  in  thee!   thou  art  raw         .... 

Is  he  of  God's  making?     What  manner  of  man?     Is  his  head  worth  a  hat  ? 
Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical    .  .  .     . 

Almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are  .  .... 

Would  God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year!     .  

God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  better  increasing  your  folly  ! 

The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee  !  .... 

But  O  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god!  .  .... 

The  gods  themselves.  Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant .     . 

Sure  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  extempore 

How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar  !  ... 

O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin!      ...  .  .... 

Where,  then,  alas,  may  I  complain  myself?  —  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence 
By  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm    ,     .  .     . 

God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous !  .     .     .     .  .     . 

\i  he  serve  God,  We  '11  serve  Him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so-  .  .     . 

Show  us  the  hand  of  God  That  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardship  .  ,     . 

God  omnipotent  Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf   ...  .  .     . 

God  save  the  king!     Will  no  man  say  amen  ?     Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk? 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me !   God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee  1 

Had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeled  The  hearts  of  men 

Thou  owest  God  a  death. — 'T  is  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day  t  Hen.  IV.  v.  i 

From  a  God  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  descension  !  it  was  Jove's  case  .     .     . 

Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken  How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God 

To  us  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himself      ....  .     . 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God 

This  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God,  To  whom  I  do  appeal  .     .     . 

Though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God     . 

O  God,  thy  arm  was  here  ;  And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone,  Ascribe  we  all 

God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages,  Combine  your  hearts  in  one  ! 

To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  !  Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

Poor  soul,  God's  goodness  hath  been  great  to  thee ii.  r 


.     Airs  I  Veil,  i. 

Twelfth  Night,  i. 

ii. 

iii. 

Winter's  Tale,  iii. 

.     .      iv. 

Richard  II.  i. 


2  Henry  IV. 


Henry  V.  i. 
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God.  —  For  sins  Such  as  by  God's  books  are  adjudged  to  death  ...  2  Henry  VI.  xi.  3. 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet  .     .  .  .     .  .       ii.  3. 

Forgive  me,  God,  For  judgement  only  doth  belong  to  thee  in.  2. 

Makes  him  gasp  and  stare  and  catch  the  air,  Blaspheming  God  and  cursing  men  on  earth  iii.  2. 

Seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven  ...      iv.  7. 

You  are  strong  and  manly  ;  God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory  ....  -  .      iv.  8. 

Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down.  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  !   3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Let  us  be  backed  witli  God  and  with  the  seas  Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable     .      iv.  i. 

1  thank  God  and  thee;   He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument  .  iv.  6. 

Thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man:  No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  -^Wy  Rich.  III.  \.  2. 

So  just  is  God,  to  riglu  the  innocent    ...  .  .     .  .     .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

Ascend  the  sky,  And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace   ...  ...  .  i.  3- 

With  a  piece  of  scripture,  Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil  .  .     .  i.  3. 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings      .  .     .  .  .     .  .  ,  v.  2. 

Yet  remember  this,  God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side     ...  .     .  ...  v.  3. 

•Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  1  served  my  king   ....  .      Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

To  add  greater  honours  to  his  age  Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God         .     .     .      iv.  2. 

'T  is  mad  idolatry  To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god  ....  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

You  have,  I  know,  petitioned  all  the  gods  For  my  prosperity!    .  ...  Coriolaniis^  ii.  r. 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do  But  to  confirm  my  curses!  .     .  .     .      iv.  2. 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  arid  a  heaven  to  throne  in  .  .  .     .       v.  4. 

Swear  by  thy  gracious  self,  Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child  .  ....      iii.  5. 

It  hath  pleased  the  gods  to  remember  my  father's  age  And  call  him  to  long  peace  TinwnoJ  Athens,  \.  2. 

F^easts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  .  .  .     .  .        i.  ^. 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men  .     .  .  .     .  .  iv.  z. 

And  this  man  Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is  A  wretched  creature      .     .      Julius  Cessar,  i.  2. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once.  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed?      .     .     .  i.  2. 

Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods,  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  ...  ii.  i. 

What  can  be  avoided  Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  guds  ?.     .     .  ii.  2. 

One  cried  '  God  bless  us  ! '  and  '  Amen  '  the  other    ....  Macbeth,  ii.  z. 

Fears  and  scruples  shake  us;  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand      .     .  .  .  ii.  3. 

To  offer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  lamb  To  appease  an  angry  god   ....  .     .  iv.  3. 

But  God  above  Deal  between  thee  and  me!  for  even  now  I  put  myself  to  thy  direction  iv.  3. 

In  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god  !  .  ...      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another         .      iii.  1. 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed.  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal     .  ...  iii.  4. 

One  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not?  .  .  v.  i. 

The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee  ! ...      King  Lear,  \.  i. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods,  They  kill  us  for  their  sport  ....  iv.  i. 

And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  thingj,  As  if  we  were  God's  spies      .  .  .  v.  3. 

Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  The  gods  themselves  throw  incense         .     .  ....       v.  3. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us  v.  3. 

She  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list,  Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god     .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist  The  deeds  of  justest  men      .  .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  i. 

Gods  and  goddesses,  All  the  whole  synod  of  them  !  .     .     .  .  .    iii.  10. 

He  is  a  god,  and  knows  What  is  most  right      .     .  .  .  .  .     .    iii.  13, 

Now,  gods  and  devils  1  Authority  melts  from  me  ....     .  ,     .    iii.  13. 

The  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes;   In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgements  .  .    iii.  13. 

I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not v.  2. 

He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god :   He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off  .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Let  ordinance  Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it    .     .  .  .      iv.  z. 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither  To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me  .     Pericles,  v.  1. 

Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud  As  thunder  threatens  iis  .  .     .  .v.  i. 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer  More  like  a  god  than  you    ...  .     .  ,     .       \.  3. 

Persever  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest,  And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  !      .     .     .     .  .     .     ,      iv.  6. 

Goddess.— Like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines  Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  1. 
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Goddess. — This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity,  A  green  goose  a  goddess   L.  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel,  That  goddess  blind Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

GoDDKss-LiKE.  —  She  dances  As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays Pericles^  v.  Cower. 

Godfather. — These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights Love's  L.  LostfK.  \. 

Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame  ;  And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name  .  .  .  i.  1. 
God-like.  —  You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit  Of  god-like  amity     .     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  4. 

That  capability  and  god-like  reason  To  fust  in  us  unused  .     .  Hamleiy  iv.  4, 

Godliness.  — I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

With  the  little  godliness  I  have,  I  did  full  hard  forbear  him Othello,  i.  2. 

Goes.  — Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburnt Mtich  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman  ;   I  remember  his  name iii.  3. 

As  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach  .     ,     .     .     As  ¥021  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Bring  me  word  thither  How  the  world  goes      ,     .  Coriolanus,  i.  10. 

How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony? ....  .  .  .  ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  5. 

Going.  —  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  But  go  at  once  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  't,  That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet    .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going ....      iv.  6. 

Men  must  endure  Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither v.  2. 

Gold.  —  Set  it  down  With  gold  on  lasting  pillars Tempest,  v.  i. 

If  all  their  sand  were  pearl,  The  water  nectar  and  the  rocks  pure  gold     .  Tuuo  Gen.  of  I  'erona,  ii.  4. 

Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold ...      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

The  gold  bides  still,  That  others  touch,  and  often  touching  will  Wear  gold  .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Fear  not,  man ;  we  '11  tip  thy  horns  with  gold,  And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee  Mitch  Ado,  v.  4, 

Let  *s  see  once  more  this  saying  graved  in  gold Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

In  silver  she  's  immured.  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold    .         ...         .     .  ii.  7. 

Never  so  rich  a  gem  Was  set  in  worse  than  gold        .  .  .....  ii.  7. 

They  have  in  England  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel  Stamped  in  gold ii.  7. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold  ;  Often  have  you  heard  that  told ....      ii.  7. 

Thou  slickest  a  dagger  in  me;  I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again iii.  i. 

Thou  gaudy  gold,  Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee    .     .         .         iii.  2. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  .  >  ^'  *' 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold As  Voti  Like  n,\.  z- 

If  that  love  or  gold  Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment ii.  4- 

Were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is,  I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold  Tajn.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Gold!  all  gold  !— This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and 't will  prove  so  .  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  ill  3. 

Though  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold    .         .         .     ,     iv.  4- 

By  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust,  Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man  .  .  King  John,  iii.  1. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily.  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet iv.  2. 

Shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame,  As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold  Richard IL  v.  3. 

Never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad     ....  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Why,  that's  well  said ;  a  good  heart 's  worth  gold 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

They  have  engrossed  and  piled  up  The  cankered  Iieaps  of  strange-achieved  gold  .     .         .     .     iv.  5. 

Therefore,  thou  best  of  gold  art  worst  of  gold iv.  5. 

Knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  That  almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold    Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

A  heart  of  gold,  A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame  ;  Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant ....     iv.  ^. 

I  am  not  covetous  for  gold,  Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost iv.  3- 

Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold.     What,  is 't  too  short  ?     ....  2  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold .     .  ....       v.  i. 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  peari,  Inestimable  stones Riclmrd  III.  i.  4. 

Now  do  I  play  the  touch,  To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed iv.  2. 

Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold  Would  tempt?  .     .  .  .      iv.  2. 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing     ....      iv.  2. 

I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold  The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns  Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  i. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  Share  the  glory,  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story     .  ,i.  3. 

What  is  here?    Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ? Timou  of  Atliem,\v.  z. 

Hast  thou  gold  yet  ?    I  '11  take  the  gold  thou  givest  me,  Not  all  thy  counsel iv.  3. 
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Gold.  —  More  gold :  what  then  ?    Believe  *t,  that  we  'II  do  any  thing  for  gold  Timon  o/AtkefiSy  iv.  3. 

Want  of  gold,  and  the  falHng-from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy      .  .      iv,  3. 

Does  the  rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  's  so  full  of  gold  ? v.  i. 

I  did  send  to  you  For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart .  .      iv.  3. 

Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring       Hamlety  ij,  2. 

Never  lacked  gold  and  yet  went  never  gay,  Fled  from  her  wish  and  yet  said 'Now  I  may  '  Otkello^  ii.  i. 

Plate  sin  with  gold,  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt  and  pour  Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat    .     .     .    Ani.  a?id  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail  Rich  pearls  upon  thee    ...  ,     .    .      ii.  5. 

I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it        Cyfnbeline,  i.  4. 

'T  is  gold  Which  buys  admittance  ;  oft  it  doth ....       ii.  3. 

'T  is  gold  Which  makes  the  true  man  killed  and  saves  the  thief ...      ii.  3. 

Golden.  —  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir,  To  excel  the  golden  age     .     .     .    Tempest^  ii.  i. 

What  hath  it  done,  That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set? King  John,  iii.  i. 

Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base  !  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys  ....      v.  3. 

That's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit .  .        2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

How  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates.  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  !  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i, 

As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead  Were  for  myself Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set v.  3. 

To  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief,  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow Henry  VIII.  ii.  3, 

For  I  can  smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ear  With  golden  promises Titus  Andron,  iv.  4. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory,  That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story    .     i.  3. 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust Cymbeline^  iv.  2. 

Should  at  these  early  hours  Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose Pericles,  iii,  2. 

Golgotha.  —  This  land  be  called  The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls      .   Ricluird  II.  iv.  i. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds,  Or  memorize  another  Golgotha  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
Goliath. — In  the  shapeof  man.  Master  Brook,  1  fear  not  Goliath  withaweaver's  beam  71/.  Wives,  v.  i. 

GofftjOLA.  —  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Gone.  — All  his  successors  gone  before  him  hath  done  't Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here  :  there  is  no  love  in  you  ...  ....  .     Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Is  indeed  deceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven  .     .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Well,  you  are  gone  both  ways     .         .     .     iii.  5. 

What 's  gone  and  what 's  past  help  Should  be  past  grief  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

For  me,  I  have  no  further  gone  in  this  than  by  A  single  voice Henry  VIII.  \.  2. 

He  is  far  gone,  far  gone  ;  and  truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  ,     Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Farewell !  Othello's  occupation 's  gone  !  .     .     .     .  ...     Othello,  iii.  3. 

Good.  —  If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  *t    .     Tempest,  i.  2. 

If  he  make  this  good.  He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love      .  .     ,       Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that  Which  elseno  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me    .    ,     .    .     iii,  i. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good    .  ...  ...      iii.  i. 

And  tells  you  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a  present ...      iv.  4. 

So  I  have  promised,  and  I  '11  be  as  good  as  ray  word .     .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it iii.  5, 

This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers     .  v.  r. 

Good  counsellors  lack  no  clients      ...  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2. 

You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me i,  4. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors,  And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  By  fearing  to  attempt .     .   i.  4. 

Nor  the  judge's  robe,  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  As  mercy  does ii,  2. 

Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read,  Grown  feared  and  tedious ii,  4. 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good  iii.  j. 

To  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good  a  remedy  presents  itself iii.  i. 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm iv.  1. 

Might  reproach  your  life  And  choke  your  good  to  come v.  1. 
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Good.  —  I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Our  cheer  May  answer  my  good  will  and  your  good  welcome Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  1. 

Thou  shall  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good    .  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Disloyal  ?  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness ...  iii.  2. 

Are  you  good  men  and  true?  —  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  iii.  3. 

A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking  :  as  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out         .      iii.  5. 

Good  wits  will  be  jangling;  but,  gentles,  agree Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

But  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it  .  iv.  2. 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do A/er.  of  Venice^  i.  2. 

1  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow      .    .  i.  z. 

1  never  did  repent  for  doing  good,  Nor  shall  not  now     ...  .     .  iii.  4, 

'T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity iv.  i. 

Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  1     I  '11  stay  no  longer  question   .         ....         ,      iv.  i. 

Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect    ...  ...  v.  1. 

Books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing    .      As  You  Like  It.,  n.  1, 

0  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world  !  .     .     ,      ii.  3. 

And  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,  In  good  set  terms ii.  7. 

Envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good .     .  .      iii.  2. 

It  is  said,  many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods     .  ...  iii.  3, 

Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing.  —  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post      .     .  .     .      iv.  i. 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ....  .      iv.  i. 

Can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing?         .      iv.  i, 

'  So  so '  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good  ;  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so  .     ,     .       v.  1 . 

Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he  's  as  good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool v.  4. 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  ;  she  is  my  house,  My  household  stuff    .         Tarn,  of  the  Shre-w^  iii.  2. 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good.  There's  yet  one  good  in  ten AlVs  Well,  i.  3. 

Good  alone  Is  good  without  a  name .  ii.  3. 

Yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up : '  and  that  thou  'rt  scarce  worth  .     .  .     .       ii.  3. 

1  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine  own  good  fortunes      .  .  .  .     .       ii.  4. 

An  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality     ....  iii.  6. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together iv,  3. 

To  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ? Twelfth  Nigki,  i.  5. 

'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man  's  a-hungry ii.  3. 

Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better     .     .         .....         iii.  i. 

Oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay  ...         iii.  3. 

If  the  good  truth  were  known      .  .     .  .     .    H'inter's  Tale,\\.  i. 

From  the  all  that  are  took  something  good.  To  make  a  perfect  woman      ....  .  v.  i. 

For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good .         ....         ....      v.  i. 

When  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good.  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye  King  John,  iii.  4, 

I  '11  6nd  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away  :  As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay iv.  3. 

A  miscreant,  Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live Richard  IL  i.  i 

As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  me  !  .     .     .         .         ....  i,  2. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse     .     .         ....       i.  3. 

No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him;  Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him    .     ; ii.  i. 

Good  king,  great  king,  and  yet  not  greatly  good    ...  .     .         iv.  1. 

Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad,  And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse  This  deadly  blot     v.  3. 
There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England;  and  one  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old  1He7t.IV.  ii.4. 

Come,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods      .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

My  master  is  deaf  — ■  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing  good .     .  i.  2. 

Alway  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common  ,     .  i,  2. 
I  'II  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I  ,     .     .    '     .  .     .       ii.  4. 

Our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff,,  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition iv.  i. 

And  withal  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good    .     .         ...  ,      v.  3, 

What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol  ? —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good  .     .  v.  3. 

If  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo  me  .     .         .     .         .     .     Epil. 

A  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  would  I      .         .  .     Epil. 

We  thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full  ripe Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
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Good.  —  A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head  Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  Henry  V,  iv.  j. 

'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains  Upon  example iv*  I• 
Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good     \  Henry  VI.  \\.^. 

Doubt  not  so  to  deal  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  9. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4- 

What  hap?  what  hope  of  good?  — Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair ii.  3- 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity,  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses    .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good,  That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now i- 3* 

With  a  piece  of  scripture,  Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil 1.3- 

Matters  of  great  moment,  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good iii-  7* 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing      ....      iv.  2. 

Meantime,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good,  And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire iv.  3. 

I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours  Than  ever  you  or  yours  were  by  me  wronged    ....      iv,  4. 

What  good  is  covered  with  the  face  of  heaven,  To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good  ?    .     .     iv.  4. 

Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus?  —  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good iv.  4. 

A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and  once  more  I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye    ...    .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

This  is  a  mere  distraction  ;  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy        iii-  *• 

As  you  are  truly  noble,  As  you  respect  the  common  good .     .  .     .      iii-  2. 

Farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me.     Farewell!  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  !  .     .     iii.  2. 

When  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root  .     .     .     iii-  2. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty v.  1. 

You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations v.  3. 

All  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good  Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her  v.  5. 

Good  grows  with  her ;   In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety  Under  his  own  vine     ...       v.  5. 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

The  success,  Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  .     .        i.  3. 

Beshrew  your  heart !  you  '11  ne'er  be  good,  Nor  suffer  others  ...  ...  .     .      iv.  2. 

I  do  love  my  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender,  More  holy  and  profound    Coriolaniis,  iii.  3. 

If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did,  I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul      .     .     .    Titus  A  ndron.  v.  3. 

Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow.  That  I  shall  say  good  night  Romeo  ^'Juliet,  ii.  2. 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live  But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give   .      ii.  3. 

I  'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good  ,     .  Timon  o/Atltens,  iii.  3. 

As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good  .....  .  ....      iii.  5. 

Strange,  unusual  blood.  When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good  !       .     .  .     .      iv.  2. 

If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good,  Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  in  the  other  Julius  C<esar,  i.  2. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  .  .     iii.  2. 

In  a  general  honest  thought  And  common  good  to  all ....       v.  5. 

This  supernatural  soliciting  Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Those  That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ii.  4. 

This  I  made  good  to  you  In  our  last  conference  .  .     .  .  iii.  i. 

To  do  harm  Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime  Accounted  dangerous  folly iv.  2. 

Speak  to  me  :  If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done  Hantiet,  i.  i. 

It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  :  But  break,  my  heart      .  i.  2. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so ii.  2. 

'  The  mobled  queen  ? '  —  That 's  good  ;  '  mobled  queen '  is  good ii.  2. 

No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good ;  In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life     ...      v.  2. 

Some  good  I  mean  to  do,  Despite  of  mine  own  nature King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good        Oihello,\\.  z- 

Good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used:  exclaim  no  more  against  it     .     .    .      ii.  3. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  .         .     .     iii.  3. 

Beg  often  our  own  harlns,  which  the  wise  powers  Deny  us  for  our  good   .     ,     .   A?U.  and  Cleo.  ii.  i. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good  To  bring  bad  news .      ii.  5. 

It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good  That  I  mean  to  thee Cyjndeiine,  \.  s- 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all ;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  Pericles,  iii.  4. 

Goodlier.  —  If  he  were  honester  He  were  much  goodlier Ai^s  IVcll,  in.  $■ 

Goodliest.  —  Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest .  .  /Cin£-  Lear,  iv.  3. 
Goodly.  —  How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  1  How  beauteous  mankind  is  I      Tempest,  v.  2. 
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Goodly,— Like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cbeekj  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  I Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  .     ,  ....  Hamlet,  \\.  2. 

Certainly,  I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies'  pyramises  are  very  goodly  things .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Goodness.  —  Abhorred  slave,  Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take  I       .     .  .     Tempest,  i.  2. 

Goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness    .     .  .      Meas  for  Meas.  iii.  1. 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful    .     .  .  .  .  jji.  i. 

Bliss  and  goodness  on  you  ! .     .  ...  iii.  2. 

There  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it ...     .  .  iii,  2, 

We  have  made  inquiry  of  you;  and  we  hear  Such  goodness  of  your  justice v,  i, 

She  derives  her  honesty  and  achieves  her  goodness   .     .  ...  ...     AlVs  Well,  i,  i. 

And  thy  goodness  Share  with  thy  birthright     ....  .     .  ...  .     .        i.  i. 

Not  altogether  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil iv.  3. 

You  are  not  fallen  From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ...       v.  i. 

Our  natural  goodness  Imparts  this  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse  This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son  .     .     .    Richard  II.  v.  3. 

There  is  some  sou]  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out      Henry  K.  iv.  i. 

Poor  soul,  God's  goodness  hath  been  great  to  thee     ....  ...  .     .  2  He7try  I' I.  ii.  i. 

When  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end,  Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument !  Henry  VIII.  Ii.  1. 

For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do  ;  How  you  may  hurt  yourself  ....  .     .  iii,  i. 

All  goodness  Is  poison  to  thy  stomach      .  ...  .  .      iii.  ^. 

Few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness,  —  A  pattern  to  all  princes  living v.  5. 

Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Breathed,  as  it  were,  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness Timon  of  Athens,  i,  1. 

Hollow  welcomes.  Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown  .  ....  i.  ^. 

Lay  thou  thy  basis  sure,  For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee  Macbeth,  iv,  3. 

And  the  chance  of  goodness  Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel!        iv,  3. 

Nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still         .    Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy,  Dies  in  his  own  too  much iv.  7. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile :   Filths  savour  but  themselves  .     .     .   King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

How  shall  I  live  and  work,  To  match  thy  goodness?    My  life  will  be  too  short    .  .     .     .      iv.  7. 

Out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net  That  shall  enmesh  them  all     ...     .         .     .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

I  must  not  think  there  are  Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness    .         .     .    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

Exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thinking     .     .  ....  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

Your  very  goodness  and  your  company  O'erpays  all  I  can  do      .     .  ii.  4. 

All  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty  Expect  even  here  .         .         ...         *    .    .    Pericles,  v.  i. 

Good-night.  — The  fatal  bellman,  Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night Macbeth,  ii.  a. 

Goodwins.  — The  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place  ;  a  very  dangerous  flat  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 
Goose.  —  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four  .     Love''s  L.  Lost,  iii,  i. 

The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that 's  flat    .     .  .  .  iii.  1. 

This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity,  A  green  goose  a  goddess  ...  .  iv.  3. 

A  very  fox  for  his  valour.  — True  ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion    ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v,  i. 

Come  in,  tailor  ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose ...    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Thou  cream-faced  loon  !  Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look? v.  3. 

Goose-pen. — Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen  Twelfth  Night,  iii.2. 

GoRBODUc.  —  Very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  '  That  that  is  is ' iv.  2. 

GoRDiAN.  — The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  Familiar  as  his  garter     .     .  .    Henry  V.  i.  i. 

As  slippery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard!   .     .  Cymbeline,\\,  ^.. 

Gorge.  —  How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides,  With  violent  hefts    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i 

How  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is!  my  gorge  rises  at  it    .  ....  .     .      Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Herdelicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  t>//i.2//(7,  ii.  1. 
Gorgeous.  — The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces.  The  solemn  temples     .    Tempest,  iv.  1 

I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage  .  Richard  I L  iii.  3. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer  .      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

O,  that  deceit  should  dwell  In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  a. 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st,  Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Gorgon. — Destroy  your  sight  With  a  new  Gorgon Macbeth,  \\.  i. 
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Gorgon.— Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon,  The  other  way '  s  a  Mars  A  ni.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 
Gormandise.  — Thou  shall  not  gormandise,  As  thou  hast  done  with  me  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  5. 
Gormandizing.  —  Leave  gormandizing ;  know  the  grave  doth  gape  For  thee    .     .  2  He?iry  J  V.  v.  5. 

Gory.  —  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it ;  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Gosling.  —  I  '11  never  Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct.  ....  ...     Coriolanus^  v.  3. 

Gospelled.  —  Are  you  so  gospelled  To  pray  for  this  good  man  ? Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Gossamer.  —  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers,  air King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air  .  Rojneo  and  Juliet.^  ii.  6. 
Gossip. — Goto  a  gossips' feast,  and  go  with  me;  After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity!   Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

Sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl,  In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab      .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

If  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word Mer.  of  Venice,  iii,  1. 

As  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever  knapped  ginger        , iii.  1. 

And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air  Cry  out   .     . Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Gossiped.  —  Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i. 

Gossiping.  —  Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping King  fohn,  v.  ^. 

Gossip-like.  —  I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour Mitch  Ado,  v.  1. 

Gout.  — A  priest  that  lacks  Latin  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout    .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Govern.  —  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak:  I  am  as  I  have  spoken Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Governess. — The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods,  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  ail  the  air  M.  N.  Dream.,  ii,  i. 
Government.  —  Let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good  government .  .  .     .     .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower,  Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government ii.  2. 

'Tis  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine 3  Henry  VI.  i,  4, 

I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee.  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  ail  thy  deeds iv.  6. 

I 'II  do  something  —  Quite  besides  The  government  of  patience  ! Cymbeiitie,\\.  ^. 

Gown.  —  Allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm    ....     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Your  gown 's  a  most  rare  fashion,  i' faith Much  A  do,  \\\.  <^. 

One  that  hath  two  gowns  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him iv.  2. 

At  the  twelvemonth's  end  I  'II  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend    .     .  Love's  L.  Lost.,  v.  a. 

I  never  saw  a  better-fasliioned  gown,  More  quaint,  more  pleasing   .     .     .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3, 

If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it  iv.  3. 

It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart     .     .  ,     Airs  Well,  i,  3. 

My  skin  hangs  about  me  Hke  an  old  lady's  loose  gown  ....  .  .1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility  :  mark  his  behaviour  .  ...     Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Grace.  —  Some  defecft  in  her  Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed      ....    Tempest,  iii.  i. 

I  will  pay  thy  graces  Home  both  in  word  and  deed v.  i. 

Now,  blasphemy.  That  swear'st grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? v.  1. 

Complete  in  feature  and  in  mind  With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her,  That  she  might  admired  be iv.  2. 

I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him  ;  he  blushes v.  4. 

I  think  thou  never  wast  where  grace  was  said.  —  No?  a  dozen  times  at  least      Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2. 

Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all  controversy i.  2. 

Thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace     ...  .  i.  2. 

Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces!   .  ji.  2. 

Nor  the  judge's  robe.  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  As  mercy  does     .     .  .       ii.  a. 

Grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair iii.  i. 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know,  Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go iii.  2. 

When  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot.  Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  would  not    .  iv.  4, 

Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence      Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

He  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace     ...  Much  Ado/\.  2- 

I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  grace  i.  3. 

Graces  will  appear,  and  there  's  an  end ii.  i. 

Till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace  .  ii.  3. 

If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed  About  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart  .     .      iv.  i. 

And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death Love's  L.  Lost/\.  i. 

A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty i,  ^, 
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Grace. — Every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom,  Not  by  might  mastered  but  by  special  grace  L.  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace  As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear li.  i. 

He  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good,  And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit  .         .      ii.  j. 

A  most  acute  juvenal ;  volable  and  free  of  grace  !        ,     .      iii.  i. 

If,  before  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace         ....  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

What  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove  These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ?  .     .     .      iv/  3. 

That  is  the  way  to  make  an  ofEence  gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it v.  i. 

Haih  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school  And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool  .  v.  :;. 
To  their  penned  speech  render  we  no  grace,  But  while  'tis  spoke  each  turn  away  her  face  .  v.  ^. 
We  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know,  Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show     .       v.  2. 

That  loose  grace  Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  v.  2. 

The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you.  So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate    ....  iii.  2. 

If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners.  You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument     .     .     .      iii.  2. 

Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good  grace  v.  1. 

You  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough .  Mer.  of  Vefiice,  ii.  2. 

While  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes  Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh  and  say  '  amen '       .     .  ii.  2. 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes,  In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding  ....  ii.  7. 
I  'U  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two,  And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  .     .  .      iii.  4. 

I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence  .  iii.  5- 

If  he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by  poison  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 
To  some  kind  of  men  Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies    .  ....  ii.  3. 

Within  this  roof  The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives .     .  .     .     .       ii.  3. 

Heaven  Nature  charged  That  one  body  should  be  filled  With  all  graces  wide-enlarged  .  .  iii.  2. 
So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love,  And  1  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace     ...  ....      iii.  5. 

The  greatest  grace  lending  grace .     .         .    AWs  Well,\{,  \. 

She  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace iv.  5. 

It  lies  ill  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out v.  2. 

God  and  the  devil  ?     One  brings  thee  in  grace  and  the  other  briiTgs  thee  out v.  2. 

Vanquished  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech  Of  the  poor  suppliant v.  3. 

Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modern  grace,  Subdued  me  to  her  rate  ...  v.  3. 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave  And  leave  the  world  no  copy     .     .     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

He  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural  .     .  ii.  3. 

Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it     .     .     .       v.  i. 

Every  wink  of  an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be  bom .    Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle —   .     .     .  Richard  IT.  ii.  3. 

That  word  *  grace  '  In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane .  .       ii.  3. 

Which  for  sport  sake  are  content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace i  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

An  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved    ....  .       ii.  4. 

Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from  grace  :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee      ...  ...       ii.  4. 

This  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  my  lord  ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself  Out  of  the  speech  of  peace  that  bears  such  grace?  .      iv.  i. 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven,  And  our  dull  workings .  iv.  2. 

You  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place,  Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven       .  iv.  2. 

Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace      ...  ■  .       v.  5. 

The  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace  O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds     .  Henry  V.  iii.  3. 
Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels.  And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways      ...  .      iii.  5. 

Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount.  And  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art  i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
Chosen  from  above,  By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace  .     .  ....  ...  ,       v.  4. 

Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have,  You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible  ...      v.  4. 

Ask  mercy  and  obtain  no  grace 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men.  Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  I     .     .     .      iii.  4. 

Unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny.  —  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny iv.  4. 

Being  not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace  Chalks  successors  their  way     .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces  That  once  were  his  .     .  \  ^^ 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind     .    .     iii.  a. 
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Grace.  —  All  princely  graces,  That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is   .    ,      Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat,  Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

If  I  cannot  persuade  thee  Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace ...      v.  3. 

Thou  hast  afEected  the  fine  strains  of  honour,  To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods    .         ...      v.  3. 

Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace Tiius  A  ndron.  m.  i. 

Truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in  all  my  life iv.  3. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  plants,  stones     ....  Romeo  attd  JulieU  ii-  3- 

She  whom  I  love  now  Doth  grace  for  grace  and  love  for  love  allow ii.  3- 

How  this  grace  Speaks  his  own  standing  I Timon  of  Athem^S..  i. 

I  should  prove  so  base,  To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace iii.  5- 

We  will  grace  his  heels  With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome  .     .    .    Julius  Casar^  iii.  i. 

You  greet  with  present  grace  and  great  prediction  Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope     Macbeth,\.  3. 

All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead ;  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn ii.  3' 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear  His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear     .    .    .     iii.  5. 

Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace,  Yet  grace  must  still  look  so    ...     .     iv.  3. 

All  these  are  portable,  With  other  graces  weighed |v.  3* 

The  king-becoming  graces,  As  justice,  verity,  temperance iv.  3. 

What  needful  else  That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace v.  8. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  ....      Hamlet^  i.  3, 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  !     Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned     .     .     .  i.  4. 

Such  an  act  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty iii.  4. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  ;  Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  .     .     iii.  4* 

For  love  of  grace,  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul    ....         iii.  4* 

Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit  I  I  dare  damnation iv.  5. 

Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone,  Convert  his  gyves  to  graces iv.  7. 

Whose  easy-borrowed  pride  Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows  ....    King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  In  speaking  for  myself Othello,  \.  Z' 

The  grace  of  heaven,  Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand,  Enwheel  thee  round  !     .     ,     .      ii.  i. 

We  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  some  grace,  Yet  have  we  some  revenge iv.  3. 

Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak  That  which  none  else  can  utter      Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Further  this  act  of  grace  ;  and  from  this  hour  The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves    .    .      ii.  2. 

Give  me  grace  to  lay  My  duty  on  your  hand ...    iii.  13- 

Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall ! iv.  2. 

Do  not  please  sharp  fate  To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows iv.  14. 

Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over  On  all  that  need v.  2. 

That  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness,  Where  he  for  grace  is  kneeled  to v.  2. 

Past  grace  ?  obedience  ?  —Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past  grace  ....  Cyntbelinet  i.  i. 

'T  is  your  graces  That  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongue  Charms  this  report  out     ,    .    .  i.  6, 

Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace iv.  2. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourned  The  graces  for  his  merits  due? v.  4. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face.  As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace   .    .    .      Pericles,  i.  Gower. 

All  the  grace.  Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place  Of  general  wonder  ....  iv.  Gower. 
Graced.  —  Whom  they  doted  on  And  blessed  and  graced  indeed  .    .         .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ?  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims,  In  whom  already  he  's  well  graced Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

Graceless.  —  Shall  be  to  have  her  Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate  .      Tanz.  of  the  Shrew^  \.  2. 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand,  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand     .     .     .  King  John^  iv.  3. 

O  graceless  men  !  they  know  not  what  they  do      ...     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

Gracious.  —  *  More  wealth  than  faults. '  —  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious  Two  G.  of  V.  iii.  i. 

In  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales     .     .     .  Love's  L.  Losi^  ii.  i. 

That  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it v.  i. 

If  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious As  You  Like  It,  i,  2. 

In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom King  John,  iii.  4. 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words,  Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts  .     .     iii.  4. 

Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged  To  make  it  gracious   ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two  Makes  me  less  gracious  or  thee  more  fortunate  T.  A  ndron.  ii.  ». 
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Gracious.  —  Nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm,  So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time      Hamlet^  \.  i. 
Gradation.  —  By  cold  gradation  and  well-balanced  form,  We  shall  proceed       Mens. /or  Meas.  iv.  3. 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affectioti,  And  not  by  old  gradation Othello^  i.  i. 

Grain.  —  Thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains  That  issue  out  of  dust      .     Meas,  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

'T  is  ingrain;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it Cojn.  0/ Errors^  \\\.  ^. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff  .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair,  Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense    King  John,  iv.  i. 

Now  he  weighs  time  Even  to  the  utmost  grain       ...  HeJiry  V.  ii.  4. 

Proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel     ...         .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

Divert  his  grain  Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Made  you  against  the  grain  To  voice  him  consul  ...  Coriolanits,  ii.  3. 

We  are  the  grains  :  You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt  Above  the  moon  .  v.  i. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  And  say  which  grain  will  grow     .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !......  .       Othello,  v.  2. 

Grammar.  —  Corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school      .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Grandam.  —  To  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam     Two  Gen.  of  I  'erona,  ii.  i. 

My  grandam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind    .  ...  ii.  3. 

She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died  :  And  so  may  you Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  To  please  his  grandam  ....         .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird  .         .     .  .         .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  z. 

Come  to  thy  grandam,  child.  —  Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child  ....         .    King  John,  ii.  1. 

It  grandam  will  Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig  :  There  's  a  good  grandam  ...      ii.  i. 

A  wicked  will ;  A  woman's  will ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will !      .     .     .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  r. 

A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love  Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire,  Authorized  by  her  grandam    .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Grandfather,  —  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather  and  learns  news  of  him    ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  r. 

Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Grandjurors.  — You  are  grandjurors,  are  ye?  we  '11  jure  ye,  'faith i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Grand-jurymen. — They  have  been  grand-jurymen  since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor  Twelfth  Night,  iii,  z. 

Grandmother,  —  I  should  sin  To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother Tempest,  \.  2. 

With  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female Loves' s  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Grandsire  —  Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  r. 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i, 

I  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase Rovteo  and  Jidiet,  i,  4. 

The  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you ....  ,     .   Othello,  i,  i. 

Grant.  — That  love  which  virtue  begs  and  virtue  grants •     .      3  Henry  VI.  iii,  2. 

By  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table  Coriolaftics,  iv.  5. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond.  To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond     .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  i,  2. 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth  .     Cynibeline,  iv.  .c. 

Granted. — But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted? Love'' s  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight,  And  fearful  to  be  granted  .     ,     .      Othello,  iii.  3, 

Grape,  —  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries,  With  purple  grapes    .        Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

When  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  .  ...      As  You  Like  It,  v.  i. 

Meaning  thereby  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat  and  lips  to  open .  .       v,  i. 

There  's  one  grape  yet ;  I  am  sure  thy  father  drunk  wine All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes  :  when  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine  Coriolanns,  v.  4. 

The  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes     .  Othello,  \\.  i. 

Grapple.  —  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to  board Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Grapple  your  minds  to  stema^e  of  this  navy     .     .  .     .  ....  Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us,  who  wear  our  health  but  sickly      .     .     .        Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried,  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Grass.  —  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  how  green  1  .     .     .  .  .  Tempest,  ii.  i. 

She  rides  me  and  1  long  for  grass.     'T  is  so,  I  am  an  ass  .......      Corn,  of  Err  or s^  ii,  2. 

To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass   .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  z. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass Mid.  N.  Dream,  i,  x. 

I  should  be  still  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind     .          ...  3Ier.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 
f     I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir ;  I  have  not  much  skill  in  grass All's  IVell,  iv,  5. 
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Grass. — And  bedew  Her  pastures' grass  with  faithful  English  blood Rickardll.m.^^ 

Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night,  Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty  .     .    Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Mowing  like  grass  Your  Iresh-fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  infants  .  iii.  3. 

In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit  Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass .      iv.  2. 

Naked  ou  a  mountain  top  Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow  ...      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

And  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfry  go  to  grass         ....  .     .      iv.  2. 

I  climbed  into  this  garden,  to  see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while     .     .     .     .    iv.  10. 

Ay,  but  sir,  '  While  the  grass  grows,'  —  the  proverb  is  something  musty  .  .     .         Hamlet.,  iii.  2. 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  At  his  heels  a  stone iv.  5. 

Gkasshoppers.  —  The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers Romeo  and  yuliei,  \.  4. 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 
Gratify.  —  If,  before  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace     Love's  L,  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Gratillitv.  —  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity Twelfth  Night,  \\.  3. 

Gratis.  —  He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down  The  rate  of  usance   .     .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Thou,  like  a  kiijd  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis  ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  pari  in  peace  .  .  Hamlet,  u.  2. 
Gratitude.  —  Which  gratitude  Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth  .    AlVs  Well,  iv.  4. 

Whose  gratitude  Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enrolled    .  Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

Bond  of  childhood,  Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Thou  canst  not,  in  the  course  of  gratitude,  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of  mine  .  .  Cymbelifie ,  iii.  5. 
Gratulate, — There 's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate  ....  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 
Grave.  —  Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave Tempest,  v.  i. 

There  my  father's  grave  Did  utter  forth  a  voice         ...  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Enter  in  And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead     .  Com.  of  Errors  ^  iii.  1. 

Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead,  Till  death  be  uttered,  Heavily,  heavily  ,  Much  Ado,  v.  3. 

The  graves  all  gaping  wide,  Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave  .     .  .     .  As  Vou  Like  Its  ii.  6. 

When  you  have  spoken  it,  't  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  grave  of  it .    AlVs  Well,  iv.  3, 

*T  is  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave  And  leave  the  world  no  copy ■  i.  5. 

If  it  be  so.  We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty Winter's  Tale,  ii.  j. 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  :  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me  King  John,  ii.  i. 

Look,  who  comes  here!  a  grave  unto  a  soul .     .  ....  .      iii.  4. 

And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child.  His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave  .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave .  .  .  ,  Richard  I  I.  i.  1. 

Such  grief  That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave i.  4. 

Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's  mind  To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately!  .     .     .  i.  4. 

Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave .  ii.  i. 

Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave ....  .     .     .  ii.  1. 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak:  Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs iii.  2. 

My  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave,  A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave iii,  3. 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances      .     .  2  He?iry  IV.  iv.  i. 

My  Father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,  For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections v.  2. 

The  grave  doth  gape  For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men  .  v.  5. 


The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near;  Therefore  exhale  ....  .  Henry  V.  ii. 

A  many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt  Find  native  graves    .     .  .  .     .  ...  .      iv.  3. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Look  they  glory  not  in  mischief.  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  Henry  VIII.  ii.  r. 

If  he  be  married,  My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now,  Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave    .  .  .     .      iii.  3. 

Wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears? .  ....      iii.  5, 

And  peep  about  To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves' .      Julius  Cmsar  i.  2. 

Graves  have  yawned,  and  yielded  up  their  dead   ...  .  .     ,  ii.  :;. 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave.  And  beggared  yours  for  ever  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ;  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well  ....  ,  .  .  .  iii.  2. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless  and  the  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i. 
There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave,  To  tell  us  this i.  5, 
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Othello,  ii. 

Merry  Wives,  il. 


Grave.  —  For  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame,  Go  to  their  graves  like  beds Hamlet,  iv. 

And  in  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear    .     .  .     ,  .  jy. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid,  And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave  ....  v. 

Thou  wert  better  in  tliy  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  Kitig  Lear,  iii. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters     Othello,  i. 

Ha  [  no  more  moving  ?    Still  as  the  grave ,     .         .v. 

Wiih  fairest  flowers  Whilst  summer  lasts  and  I  hve  here,  Fidele,  1  '11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  Cymb.  iv. 

Herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night  Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves      .     .  .     .      iv. 

Gravel.  —  Proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel   .     .  Hertry  VIII.  \. 

Gravelled.  —  When  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter As  You  Like  It,  iv. 

Grave-maker.— There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers /i^«W^/,  v. 

Say  a  grave-maker  :  the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday    .     .  v. 

Grave-making.  —  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ?  .  v. 
Grave-stone.  — Thitlier  come,  And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  v. 
Gravity.  —  Is  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience  that  ever  you  saw  Merry  Wives,  iii. 

I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect   .     .  .      iii. 

My  gravity,  Wherein —let  no  man  hear  me— 1  take  pride Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity  To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  ! Com.  0/ Errors,  \\. 

The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

To  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  ...  .    Mer.  of  Venice,  \. 

'T  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan Twelfth  Night,  \n. 

What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight? .     . 

There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity 

To  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning   ,     .  

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  The  world  hath  noted    .... 
Grease.  —  Till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease   . 

I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish  ,         .     . 

Is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man?     .     .  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii. 

Greases  his  pure  mind,  That  from  it  all  consideration  slips Timon  0/ Athens,  iv. 

Greasy.  —  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ;  'T  is  just  the  fashion    .  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

Great.  —  We  will  afterwards  ork  upon  the  cause  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can  Merry  Wives,  i. 

No  ceremonv  that  to  great  ones  'longs,  not  the  king's  crown  ....  .       Meas.  for  Meas.  ii. 

The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon.  In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies  iii 

No,  said  I,  a  great  wit :  Right,  says  she,  a  great  gross  one  Much  Ado,  v. 

Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great  Pompey  !  Pompey  the  Huge  !  .     .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

When  I  thought  What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do Mer.  of  Ve?iice,  i. 

Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind,  Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours,  My  heart  as  great,  my  reason  haply  more   ....  v. 

He  is  very  great  in  knowledge  and  accordingly  valiant ...    All's  Well,  ii. 

If  my  heart  were  great,  'T  would  burst  at  this  .     .  .....  ...  iv. 

I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire  .  .  iv. 

The  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire  .     .  .     . 

As  you  know,  What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of 

Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 

The  matter.  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  begging  but  a  beggar  

Thou  wretch,  thou  coward  !     Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany !  .  .     . 

Why  look  you  sad  ?     Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought .     . 

So  shall  inferior  eyes.  That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great.  Grow  great 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution 

My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  silence,  Ere  't  be  disburdened 

Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great         

Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power    ...  .... 

O  that  I  were  as  great  As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  !  .     .     .     . 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  Ml  grow  less  ;  for  I  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack    .     .     . 

In  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great,  Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state 

O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones 

Fear  not  your  advancements;  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great 


Ttuelfth  Night,  i. 
upon  'em     .  ii. 
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Great.  —The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  very  great,  reasonable  great    .      Henry  V.  lii.  6. 

O,  be  sick,  great  greatness,  And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  1 iv.  i. 

Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss  On  one  part  and  on  the  other? iv.  8. 

\i  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great.  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  .     •  _  •  2  Henry  '^Z-  j-  3- 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  ;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  .     .      iii.  i. 

By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great iv.  i. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians .     .      iv.  i. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands  :  oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw iv.  7. 

1  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning,  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  ........    iv.  10. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom Richard  III, ^.  z. 

My  heart  weeps  to  see  him  So  little  of  his  great  self Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

In  the  extremity  of  great  and  Uttle,  Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves     .     .     Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

We  have  all  Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks        Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed,  That  he  is  grown  so  great?     .     .     .      Julius  C^sar^  i.  2, 

Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure  . iv.  3. 

Thou  wouldst  be  great :  Art  not  without  ambition Macbeth.^  i.  5. 

So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued i.  ?• 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things "•  3- 

By  these  I  see,  So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought ..Y' ^' 

It  shall  be  so  :  Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatched  go Hamlet,  iii;  i. 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there iii.  z. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies i"-  £■ 

Rightly  to  be  great  Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument iv.  4. 

And  your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure Othello^  ii.  3. 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not  A  leaner  action  rend  us     .  A  ni.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers,  Would  then  be  nothing ii.  2. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he 's  hunted  Even  to  falling iv.  i. 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack v.  i. 

It  is  great  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds v.  2. 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it  As  answering  to  the  weight      ......       v.  2. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great ;  Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ....     Cytnbeline^  iv.  z. 

1  am  too  little  to  contend,  Since  he  's  so  great  can  make  his  will  his  act Pericles^  \.  2. 

I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. — As  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones    ii.  i. 

Neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes  Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise ii.  3. 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  .  .      iii.  4. 

I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver  weeping v.  i. 

Greater.  —  Their  cheer  is  the  greater  that  I  am  subdued         .       Muck  Adoy  i.  3. 

So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

But  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil ;  he  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward AlVs  Well,  iv.,3. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse ....     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

I  would  my  means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

To  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image,  What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ?  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict  Hath  thwarted  our  intents  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet:,  v.  3, 

Touch  them  with  several  fortunes  ;  The  greater  scorns  the  lesser     ....  Titnon  oj" Aihejts,  iv.  3. 

Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater.  —  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier    ...  .     Macbeth,  i.  3. 

For  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour        ,.'....,  ...  i.  3. 

Great  Glamis  !  worthy  Cawdor !  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  I i.  5. 

Where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed,  The  lesser  is  scarce  felt King  Lear^  iii.  4. 

But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way.  —  Not  if  the  small  come  first    .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo,  ji.  2. 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack v.  i. 

Greatest. — The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck  As  You  Like  It, m.  2. 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest  Of  his  profession AlVs  Well,  i.  3. 

Great  seas  have  dried  When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied ii.  i. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world  Shall  be  my  surety iv.  4. 

Thou  art  now'one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  realm 2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

The  saying  is  true,  '  The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound ' Henry  V.  iv.  4. 

I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least,  Yet  most  suspected  .......      Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3, 
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Greatest.  —  The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half  To  pay  your  present  debts     Tim.  of  A  ih.  ii.  z. 

Glaniis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor!  The  greatest  is  behind Macbeth,  i.  3. 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  rote  Seems  bruited v.  7. 

Be  it  known,  that  we,  th'e  greatest,  are  misthought  For  things  that  others  do  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 
Gkeatly.  —Good  king,  great  king,  and  yet  not  greatly  good Richard II.  iv.  i. 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrelin  a  straw  When  honour 's  at  the  stake Hamlet,  iv.  ^. 

Greatness.  —  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality  Can  censure  'scape     .     .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

O  place  and  greatness  !  millions  of  false  eyes  Are  stuck  upon  thee iv.  i. 

Upon  mine  honour,  And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word As  Ymi  Like  It.,\.  %. 

Some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

*  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness ' ;   't  was  well  writ  jii.  a. 

He  comes  not  Like  to  his  father's  greatness     .     .  IVinter^s  Talc  v.  1. 

Foul  play  ;  and  't  is  shame  That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it King-  John,  iv,  2. 

That  same  greatness  too  which  our  own  hands  Have  holp  to  make  so  portly    .     .     1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

It  shows  greatness,  courage,  blood,  —  And  that 's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you     .     .         .     iii.  1. 

Many  tales  devised.  Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear iii.  2. 

It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head  ;  And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you    .       v.  1. 

It  discolours  the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it 2  Henry  IV.W. -2. 

These  humble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness ii.  2. 

Necessity  so  bowed  the  state  That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss iii.  i. 

Alack,  what  mischiefs  mighi  be  set  abroach  In  shadow  of  such  greatness! iv.  2. 

0  foolish  youth  !  Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee iv.  5. 

1  will  keep  my  state.  Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness Henry  V.  i.  2. 

O  England!  model  to  thy  inward  greatness,  Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart  ...  ii.  Prol. 
Making  God  so  free  an  offer,  He  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  His  greatness iv.  i. 

0  hard  condition,  Twin-born  with  greatness,  subject  to  the  breath  Of  every  fool  I      ....      iv.  i. 

O,  be  sick,  great  greatness,  And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  ! iv.  i. 

As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words,  Let  this  my  sword  report      .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

1  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness,  Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suits  The  greatness  of  his  person Henry  VIII,  ii,  i. 

I  feel  The  last  fit  of  my  greatness iii.  i. 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ....  iii,  2. 

Farewell !  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness!     This  is  the  state  of  man iii,  2. 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root .  .  iii.  ^. 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour,  And  by  those  claim  their  greatness  ...  v.  5. 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name  Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations  .  ....       v.  5. 

Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming  He  acts  thy  greatness  in  ...     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure  Did  move  your  greatness ii.  3. 

Possessed  he  is  with  greatness,  And  speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride ii.  3. 

Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune.  Must  fall  out  with  men  too iii.  3. 

Who  deserves  greatness  Deserves  your  hate Corioianus,  i.  i. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins  Remorse  from  power ynlitis  Casar,  ii.  i. 

This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness  .  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
That  thou  mightst  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  promised  i.  5. 
So  many  As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves.  Finding  it  so  inclined  .    .  .     .     iv.  3. 

His  greatness  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own  ;  For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth      Hamlet,  \.  3, 

But  mine  honesty  Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting  Than  greatness  going  off iv.  13. 

Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke  She  do  defeat  us .       v.  i . 

Tell  him  1  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him  The  greatness  he  has  got        ...  .      \.  2, 

O  noble  strain!  O  worthiness  of  nature  !  breed  of  greatness  ! Cyinbeline,  iv.  2. 

Poor  wretches  that  depend  On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done v.  4, 

She  confessed  she  never  loved  you,  only  Affected  greatness  got  by  you v.  5. 

By  our  greatness  and  the  grace  of  it.  Which  is  our  honour .      v.  5. 

His  greatness  was  no  guard  To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward  .         .     ,    Pericles,  ii.  4. 

Greece.  — As  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece     ....      Tatn.  of  the  Shre%v,  Indue.  2. 
The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord !     ....      Troi.  and  Cress.  W.  »., 
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Greediness. —Thither  with  all  greediness  of  affection  are  they  gone     ....   Winter  s  Tale,  \.  2. 

The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires     .     ,  Richardlll.  iii.  7. 

Wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey Ki7tg Lear,  iii.  4. 

Greek.  —  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  5, 

Cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages Tarn,  of  the  Shre-w,  ii.  i. 

Then  she's  a  merry  Greek  indeed   .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Did  Cicero  say  any  thing?  —  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek jfulius  Casar,  \.  2. 

For  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me .  i.  2. 

Green.  —  Than  the  Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  tune  of  '  Green  Sleeves '  .     .    .    .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

Green  indeed  is  the  colour  of  lovers Lovers  L.  Lost,  i,  2, 

That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass  In  the  spring  time As  You  Like  It,  v.  3. 

There  lies  your  way;  You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green     .    Tatn.  o/t/te  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

So  bedazzled  with  the  sun  That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green ...      iv.  5. 

With  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine  ....  .  Winier''s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world ! King  yohn,  iii.  4. 

Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my  back  and  let  drive  at  me     i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields  . Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

By  how  much  the  estate  is  green  and  yet  ungovemed  ....  ...       Richard  II L  ii-  2. 

An  eagle,  madam,  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye     ....      Romeo  and  ynliet,  iii.  5. 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  Making  the  green  one  red Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death  The  memory  be  green    ...         .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Vou  speak  like  a  green  girl,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance i.  3. 

Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool King  Lear,  m.  ^. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland .     .  .      Othello,  iv.  3. 

My  salad  days.  When  I  was  green  in  judgement ;  cold  in  blood Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

Greener.  —  Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days  And  these  he  masters  now  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Green-eyed. — And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\\.  2. 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  The  meat  it  feeds  on Othello,  iii.  3. 

Greenwood.  —  Under  the  greenwood  tree  Who  loves  to  lie  with  me  .  .  ,  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  5. 
Greeting. —Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered  Richard II.  m.  i. 

This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting.  The  noblest  hateful  love   .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  i. 

I  will  omit  no  opportunity  That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee  .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

You  stop  our  way  With  such  prophetic  greeting Macbeth,  i.  3. 

He  shall  have  every  day  a  several  greeting,  Or  I  '11  unpeople  Egypt    .     ...     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

Supplying  every  stage  With  an  augmented  greeting  .     .  ,     ,      iii.  6. 

Gregory.  —  Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms  as  I  have  done  this  day    .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Gregory,  o' my  word,  we  *11  not  carry  coals Romeo  and  7uliet,\.  i, 

Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow .  i.  i. 

Grew.  —  So  we  grew  together,  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted     -         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z. 

Which,  no  doubt.  Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night Henry  V.  i.  j. 

How  they  clung  In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

An  autumn 'twas  That  grew  the  more  by  reaping  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Grey.  —  Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine Two  Gen.  of  Verofui,  iv.  4. 

Round  about  Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey        v.  3. 

These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death,  Nestort-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii,  5. 

Von  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye,  'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards  .         . Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Greybeards. —This  word 'love,' which  greybeards  call  divine i  Henry  VI.  v.  b. 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far,  To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth  ?  Jul.  Cess.  \\,2. 
Grey-eyed.  —  The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Greyhound.  —Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth;  it  catches  .     .         .     Mrtch  Ado,  v.  2. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift  As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

What  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy  This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  !  .     .1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

You  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

1  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  Straining  upon  the  start Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

Like  a  brace  of  greyhounds  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5 
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Greyhound.  — Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash,  To  let  him  slip  at  will     Coriolajtiis,  i.  6. 

As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs,  Sloughs,  water-rugs  .  Macbeth^  iii.  i. 

Greyhound,  mongrel  grim,  Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym    ...  .        Ki?Lg  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Grief.  —  He  's  something  stained  With  grief  that's  beauty's  canker.     ...  .  Teinpesi^  i.  2. 

Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart  That  doth  not  wish  you  joy!  .  v.  i. 

I  have  heard  thee  say  No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart     .     .      Two  Gen,  0/  Verona,  iv.  3. 

1  here  forget  all  former  griefs,  Cancel  all  grudge .  .       v.  4. 

The  vile  conclusion  I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter     .     .  .  .  Meas./or  Afeas.  v.  i. 

To  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable Cojn.  0/  Errors /\.  i. 

Grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last v.  i. 

Go  to  a  gossips'  feast,  and  go  with  me ;  After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity  ! .       v.  1. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it ....    Much  Ado,  iii.  z. 

Being  that  I  flow  in  grief,  The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me     .     .  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  .. 

'Tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief  Against  yourself        v.  i. 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  With  candle- wasters v.  i. 

Men  Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief  Which  they  themselves  not  feel  .         .      v.  i. 

Give  me  no  counsel :  My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement v.  1. 

Thy  love  is  far  from  charity,  That  in  love's  grief  desirest  society      ....      Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Honest,  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief v.  2. 

You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief:  and  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  Mer.  of  Venice  ^  v.  i. 

By  giving  love  your  sorrow  and  my  grief  Were  both  extermined  .     .  .     .      As  Yon  Like  It,  \y\.  5. 

Lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living  .     AW  s  Well,  i.  i. 

If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess  makes  it  soon  mortal     ...  ...  .  i.  i. 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief   .     .  .     .      iii.  2. 

If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine,  Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety  ....         .     iii.  2. 

My  greatest  grief.  Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply  ....  ...     iii.  4. 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak .         .     .     iii.  4. 

The  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief    .     .  .  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument,  Smiling  at  grief Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

I  have  That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns  Worse  than  tears  drown  \Vinter''s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

What's  gone  and  what's  past  help  Should  be  past  grief         ...  ...  ....      iii.  z. 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ;  For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop  Kiitg  John,  iii.  1 . 

My  grief  's  so  great  That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth  Can  hold  it  up  ....     iii.  i. 

O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget !    Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad    .     .     .     iii.  4. 

Being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief,  My  reasonable  part  produces  reason iii.  4* 

Ten  thousand  wiry  friends  Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief iii.  4- 

You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief.  — He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son iii.  4- 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child "'•  4- 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child.  Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me    .     .     iii.  4- 

The  fire  is  dead  with  grief,  Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used  In  undeserved  extremes  .     .     iv.  i. 

Good  words,  I  think,  were  best.  —Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now iv.  3. 

There  is  little  reason  in  your  grief;  Therefore  'twere  reason  you  had  manners iv.  3. 

Let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe,  Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs  .     .         .       v.  7. 

Grief  boundeth  where  it  falls,  Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight    .     .     .     Richard  I L  i.  2. 

Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.  —  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time i.  3- 

What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone.  —  To  men  in  joy  ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten     .  i.  3, 

Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else  But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  .    .     .     .  i.  3- 

To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief  That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave    .     .     .  i.  4- 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ;  And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ?     .      ii.  i. 

I  know  no  cause  Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief ij-  2. 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows,  Which  shows  like  grief  itself ii.  2. 

Conceit  is  still  derived  From  some  forefather  grief ."     *     '    '      !!' ^' 

Nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ;  Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve     .     .      ii.  2. 

We  are'on  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief ii.  2, 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  Taste  grief,  need  friends ijj.  z- 

O  that  I  were  as  great  As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  I ijj-  3- 

Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man iii.  3- 
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Grief.  — No  measure  in  delight,  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief      Richard  II.  iii.  4- 

Full  of  tears  am  I,  Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high iv.  i. 

Still  my  griefs  are  mine  ;  You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose,  But  not  my  griefs  ...      iv.  i. 
The  shadow  of  my  sorrow !  ha  !   let 's  see :  'T  is  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within     ....      iv.  i. 

These  external  manners  of  laments  Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief iv.  1. 

Thou  most  beauteous  inn,  Why  should  hard-favoured  grief  be  lodged  in  thee  ? *■  i- 

Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so,  To  make  my  end  too  sudden v.  r. 

In  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief,  Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief v.  i. 

His  face  siill  combating  with  tears  and  smiles,  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  ....      v.  2. 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief  1  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder i  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

The  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief,  Is  thought  with  child 2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

To  speak  truth,  This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind i.  j. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain i-  2. 

And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences         ...  iv.  i. 

Have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs,  When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles iv.  i. 

That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground  To  build  a  grief  on iv.  i. 

My  grief  Stretches  hself  beyond  the  hour  of  death iv.  4. 

This  day  Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love HeJiry  V.  v,  2. 

Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burthening  grief,  And  pithless  arms 1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Conduct  me  where,  from  company,  I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief v.  5. 

His  grief.  Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land .  .2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers .     .  ii.  i. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief .  .     ,     .       ii.  3. 

My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief,  Whose  flood  begins   o  flow  within  mine  eyes iii.  i. 

Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the  mind,  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate    ....      iv.  4. 
I  remember  it  to  my  grief;  And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it    .     .   3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief:  Tears  then  for  babes ii.  i. 

Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  so  ;  For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ?    ii.  5. 

Woe  above  woe  !  grief  more  than  common  grief! .     .       ii.  5. 

I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish  And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again  .      Richard  III,  iv.  4. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame  My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys    iv,  4. 

Perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief,  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow .       Henry  VIII.  ii,  3. 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? Troi.  and  Cress-  i.  3. 

Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ?    The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste iv.  4. 

Whose  fury  not  dissembled  speaks  his  griefs ....     Titus  Andron.  \.  i. 

Be  ruled  by  me,  be  won  at  last ;  Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents i,  1. 

Grief  has  so  wrought  on  him,  He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances iii.  2. 

I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft,  Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ...         ,     iv.  i. 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe v.  3. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast,  Which  thou  wilt  propagate     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish  :  Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye  .       i.  2. 

These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows,  make  me  old iii.  2. 

But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me,  It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee iii.  3. 

Some  grief  shows  much  of  love;  But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit iii.  5. 

Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds.  That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  ? iii.  5. 

I  already  know  thy  grief;  It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits iv.  i.^ 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound.  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress iv.  5. 

I  will  present  My  honest  grief  unto  him Timon  of  AtJten5.i\v.  %. 

'T  was  time  and  griefs  That  framed  him  thus v,  i. 

When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit ....       v.  4. 

Thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs,  ScomMst  our  brain's  flow     .  ...         .     .      v.  4. 

Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 

I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. — Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use     .         .     .         .     .         .     .     iv.  3. 

Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief.  That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes        v.  5. 

We  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar  Upon  his  death Macbeth^  \.  7. 

What's  the  newest  grief?— That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker iv.  3. 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break iv,  3. 


King  Lear,  ii.  4, 
4. 
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Grief.  —  Let  grief  Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it    .     .     .  ...  Macbeth.^  iv.  3 

It  us  befitted  To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief  .     .  .  .     .       Hamlet,  i.  2 

With  all  forms,  moods,  shapes  ot  grief,  That  can  denote  me  truly   ...  .  ,  j,  2 

'T  is  unmanly  grief;  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven .  .  .     .  i.  ^ 

Might  move  More  grief  to  hide  than  hate  to  utter  love ii.  i 

The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief  Sprung  from  neglected  love    ...  ...      iii.  x 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy  Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy        ....      iii.  z, 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ;  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident    .      iii.  ■; 

Bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend         iii.  2 

O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief 

What  is  he  whose  grief  Bears  such  an  emphasis?  .     . 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  Into  a  towering  passion 

A  poor  old  man,  As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both  ! 

Truth  to  tell  thee,  The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits  .  .     . 

Then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip  When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship 

Away  she  started  To  deal  with  grief  alone     .     .  .  ...  .  ,  .  .     .      iv.  3, 

His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life  Began  to  crack     ,     .  .  v.  3. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst .  Ot/iello,  i.  3 

He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief      ....  .     .  i,  3 

He  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow  That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow     .  i.  3 
Pure  grief  Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  .     .  .  ....  ...       v.  2 

This  grief  is  crowned  wiih  consolation      .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

I  do  ie.^^  By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart  at  root v.  2, 

Let  that  grieve  him  :  Some  griefs  are  med'cinable Cymheline,  iii.  2, 

I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises,  but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief iii.  4, 

Grief  and  patience^  rooted  in  him  both,  Mingle  their  spurs  together  .  iv.  2, 

Let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine  His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine  !  .     .     .      iv.  2, 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less    ...  .  .      iv,  2, 

By  relating  tales  of  others'  griefs,  See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own      .  .      Pericles,  i.  4, 

Grief-shot.  —  Bui  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot  With  his  unkindness  .  .     Coriolanus,  v.  i. 

Grievance.  —  Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  '\.  i 

The  night's  dead  silence  Will  well  become  such  sweet-complaining  grievance  .         .    .         .     iii.  2, 

I  pity  much  your  grievances .  .  .  .     .      iv.  3. 

I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances,  Of  his  oath-breaking   ,          .     .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2 

Is  weary  Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances ....      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1, 

Gkieve.  —  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ?  Much  A  do,  ii.  1, 

Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 

How  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf! As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  2, 

Something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve :  'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassailed   ....  ...  2  Henry  VI,  v. 

I  grieve  at  what  I  speak,  And  am  riglit  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows     .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  v. 

And  yet  no  man  like  he  doth  grieve  my  heart         .     .  Rotneo  and  fuliei,  iii. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart !  .     .  IMacbeih,  iv. 

Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve        .  Hamlet,  iii. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ;  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves  on  slender  accident     .      iii. 

Grieved.  —  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart  To  take  a  tedious  leave  .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  7, 

I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  1  am.  —  I  have  more  cause      .     .  As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  3, 

Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grieved     .  .  Richard  II.  iv.  i 

Which  so  grieved  him,  That  he  ran  mad  and  died .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  ^ 

Grievous. — 'Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon Richard  III.  \.  1 

Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord.  Grievous  complaints  of  you  .  .     .       Henry  VIII.  v.  i 

Griffith.  —  But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith .  iv.  2 

Grim.  —  So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim  .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  ! Tatn.  of  the  Shrem,  Indue. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet,  To  grim  Necessity .  Riclutrd  II,  v. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front  .  .....  Richard  III.  \ 
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Grim.  —  With  thy  grim  looks  and  The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds     .     .      CortolanuSy  i.  4. 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin,  —  Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !    .  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Grime.  — A  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  z. 

Grimlv.  —  The  skies  look  grimly,  And  threaten  present  blusters Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

,     They  cannot  tell,  look  grimly,  And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge      ...      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  12. 

Grin.  — Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin 2  Hefiry  VI.  iii.  i. 

See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  I iii.  3. 

Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain,  Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again    .     .      iv.  i. 

What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin,  For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth  ?  3  Hefiry  VI.  i.  4. 
Grind. — I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust.  And  with  your  blood  and  it  I '11  make  a  paste  Titus  Andron.  v.  2. 

When  that  they  are  dead,  Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small v.  2. 

Grinding, — Hethat  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 
Gripe. — And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist Kifig  Jokn^'w.  z. 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  wooed  To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand    i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown.  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe       Macbeth^  iii.  x, 

We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard  as  Cassibelan Cynibeline,  iii.  1, 

Grise.  —  Lay  a  sentence,  Which,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers      .  ...   Othello,  i.  3. 

Grisled.  —  The  grisled  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth Pericles,  iii.  Gower. 

Grissel.  —  For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Grize.  —  No,  not  a  grize  ;  for  't  is  a  vulgar  proof,  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies  Twelfth  Night,  iii,  i. 
Grizzled.  —  His  beard  was  grizzled,  —  no  ?  —  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life  .  .  Hatiilet,  i.  2. 
Groan.  — Thou  didst  vent  thy  groans  As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike Tempest,  i.  2. 

Where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans  ;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs    .       Ttvq  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i. 

With  penitential  groans,  With  nightly  tears  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ii,  4. 

Bid  sorrow  wag,  cry  '  hem  ! '  when  he  should  groan Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans,  Liege  of  all  loiterers   ....      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  and  groan .     .      iii.  1. 

God  give  him  grace  to  groan  ! iv.  3. 

Sickly  ears,  Deafed  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans ...       v.  2. 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine  Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans .      As  You  Like  It,  \\.  i. 

Made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven AlVs  Well,  iv.  3. 

With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground.  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs  ;  I  mine  with  groans .  .  y.  i. 

Twice  for  one  step  I  '11  groan,  the  way  being  short,  And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart     v.  i. 

The  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is  Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my  heart      .     .       v.  5. 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours v.  5. 

I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans,  Look  pale  as  primrose       ...  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,  I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms     .      iii.  2. 

A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  departing 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

Can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan,  And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him?     .     .    Titus  Andron.  iv.  i. 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans.  Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes  .         .     .     iii.  3. 

Bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold,  To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business       .     .    Julius  Caesar,  iv.  i. 

Where  sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air  Are  made,  not  marked    .     .         Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans  ;  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best      .     .     .      Hamlet;  ii.  2. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never  Remember  to  have  heard      .     .     .    King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break  The  name  of  Antony        .     .     .      A7U.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

He  had  rather  Groan  so  in  perpetuity  than  be  cured      .  Cymbelifie,  v.  4. 

Groaning.  —  Sighing  every  minute  and  groaning  every  hour    .     .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for  love? Rojneo  and  Jjiliet,  ii.  4. 

It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  my  edge Hamlet  iii.  2. 

Groats.  —  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney A  IP s  Well,  ii.  z. 

Groom.  —  By  this  light,  I  '11  ha'  more.     An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment      Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

The  surfeited  grooms  Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores Macbeth,  ii.  z. 

What  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base  To  be  his  groom Cymbelim,  ii.  3. 
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Groi'Ing  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river Meas./or  Meas.\.  z. 

Gross.  —  I  never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now    .     .  .     .  Merry  IVives,  iii.  3 

Well-liking  wits  they  have  ;  gross,  gross;  fat,  fat  ...  ...  .  Lovers  L.  Losi^  v.  2, 

We  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know,  Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show  v.  ^, 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross  Of  full  three  thousand  ducats  ...  .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3, 

It  were  too  gross  To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave     ...  ii.  7, 

Which,  to  term  in  gross,  Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschoolad,  unpractised iii.  2. 

Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touched  conjecture,  That  lacked  sight  only    .     .     .    Winter''s  Tale,  ii 
These  lies  are  like  their  father  that  begets  them  ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable  1  Henry  I V.  ii 

A  gross  fat  man.  —  As  fat  as  butter     .  ...  .     .  .       ii 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white .  Henry  V,  ii 

Why,  who  's  so  gross,  That  seeth  not  this  palpable  device  ?    .     .     .  ...     Richard  III.  iii 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion,  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state       Havilei,  i 

Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  Possess  it  merely  ...  i, 

If  't  is  not  gross  in  sense  That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms  .     .  .     .   Othello,  i 

Grossness.  —  Drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief      .  .     Merry  JVives,  v.  5, 

I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so  That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i 
Approve  it  with  a  text.  Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ....  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  ^ 
Can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness  .     .  .     .       Twelfth  Xight^  iii.  2 

Perspicuous  even  as  substance,  Whose  grossness  litde  characters  sum  up     .     .  Troi.  arid  Cress,  i.  3 

Ground.  —  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground      'Tempest,  \.  1 
Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground   ....  ....  Merry  IVires,  ii.  ^ 

Then  is  he  the  ground  Of  my  defeatures      .  ....  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i 

Strucken  blind  Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face      .  .      iv. 

The  ground,  the  books,  the  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire     .      iv. 
Take  hands  with  me,  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be      .     .    Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  iv. 

I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground iv. 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch .      As  You  Like  Ii,  iv.  3, 

I  have  found  Myself  in  my  incertain  grounds  to  fail  As  often  as  I  guessed   .     .     .    AlVs  Well,  iii.  i, 

It  is  his  grounds  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3, 

Who  of  itself  is  peised  well,  Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground King  John,  ii.  1 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings Richard  II  iii.  z 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground,  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act      .     .      iv.  i 

So  proudly  as  if  he  disdained  the  gi'ound .     .  .       v.  5 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground 1  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground  .     .  •   i*  3 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me ii.  2 

Which  .should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon,  Unless  on  you 2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground  And  dash  themselves  to  pieces  ....  iv. 

That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground  To  build  a  grief  on     .     . 
His  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground.  Confound  themselves  with  working   . 
I  '11  maintain  my  words.  On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom  .     .     . 

Like  to  a  withered  vine  That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  .     . 

Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground        .     .  

This  dishonour  in  thine  age  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground  ! 

Come  to  rob  my  grounds.  Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner    ...  .  .    iv.  10 

His  love  was  an  eternal  plant.  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground  .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 
If  they  love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground    .     .     .  Coriolanus,  ii.  2 

On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  them  .  .     .  ...  iii.  r 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw 

When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading 

I  have  a  soul  of  lead  So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move      .     .  .   Romeo  and  fuliet,  i.  4, 

All  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit  Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts  .     .  v.  i, 

My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground       .  ...  Julius  Ci^sar,\\\. 

With  what  courteous  action  It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground Hamlet,  i. 


1  Hefiry  VI.  ii, 

.      ii.  5, 

2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i, 

.       ii.  3, 


.  Othello,  V.  2. 

Cyntdelhte,  i.  2. 

.     .  i.  5. 

•  ■      iii'  5- 

iii.  6. 
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Ground.  —  I  Ml  have  grounds  More  relative  than  this Hamlet^  ii.  a- 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name iv.  4- 

The  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone  . 

But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds  To  this  extremity    .     .     . 

Till  you  had  measured  how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground  . 

Whiles  yet  the  dew  's  on  ground,  gather  those  flowers 

He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body 

For  two  nights  together  Have  made  the  "ground  my  bed    .... 

Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  t  —  'T  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat  .  .  Pericles,  v.  i. 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument  But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues  As  Vou  Like  l£,\.2. 
Groundling.  -Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Grove.— How  now,  mad  spirit !   What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove?  Mid.  N.  Dream,  u\.  2. 

The  theme  of  honour's  tongue  ;  Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant  .  r  Henry  II^".  i.  1. 
Grow.— The  more  she  spurns  my  love,  The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  Tiva  Gen.  ofVer.  iy.  2. 

Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will  put  it  in  practice Muck  Ado,  ii,  2. 

Such  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  thev  grow .       Lovers  L.  Lost,  \\.  i. 

Which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  Mid.  N.  Dream/\.  r. 

How  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  ! ih.  2. 

[  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old  ...  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i,  2. 
*      My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste ".2. 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher 'H-  5- 

It  grows  something  stale  with  me     ...     .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :  In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect  Tain,  of  Shrew, \.  i, 

It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where  We  please  to  have  it  grow AW s  Well,\\.  %■ 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution  .     .     .     King  John,  v.  i. 

Our  security  Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power      ...  .  Richard  II.  iii,  2. 

Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow .  ,  ...      iii.  4. 

One  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old  :  God  help  the  while  ! .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  '11  grow  less  ;  for  I  '11  purge  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly  ...      v.  4. 

Be  gone,  good  ancient :   this  will  grow  to  a  brawl  anon  .     .  2  Hetiry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  .     .  .  ...       Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast,  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste ii.  4. 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here Henry  VIII.  iii,  r. 

So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain   .     ,  v.  3. 

Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?     How  doth  pride  grow  ?  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  wondrous  single    .  .     Coriolanns,  ii.  r. 

O,  now  be  gone  ;  more  light  and  light  It  grows      ...  Romeo  and  yuliet,  iii.  5. 

How  goes  the  world  ? — It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows  .     ,     .  ...  .     .     Tiinon  of  Athens,  \.  i. 

His  hate  may  grow  To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low!   .     .  ....  .     ,      iv.  i. 

Look  into  the  seeds  of  time.  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not    .     .      Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Let  me  infold  thee  And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.  — There  if  I  grow,  The  harvest  is  your  own  ,        i.  4. 

He  grows  worse  and  worse  ;  Question  enrages  him   .  .  iii.  4. 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root iv.  3, 

'T  is  an  unweeded  garden,  That  grows  to  seed  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

As  this  temple  waxes.  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal i.  3. 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there iii.  2. 

Ay,  but  sir, 'While  the  grass  grows,'  —  the  proverb  is  something  musty iii.  2. 

Hazard  so  dangerous  as  doth  hourly  grow  Out  of  his  lunacies  iii.  3. 

What  grows  of  it,  no  matter  ;  advise  your  fellows  so  .     ,  ....      King  Lear,  \.  3. 

Our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase,  Even  as  our  days  do  grow Othello,  ii.  i. 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun,  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  .       ii.  3. 

But  his  whole  action  grows  Nnt  in  the  l^ower  on  't    .  .  .     .  ,     ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  7. 

And  it  is  fit,  What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it     .     .  ....      Pericles,  i.  i. 

And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done,  Grows  elder  now  and  cares  it  be  not  done  .  .  i.  2. 
Growing. —Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season Mid.  17.  Dream,  n.  1. 

I  turn  my  glass  and  give  my  scene  such  growing  As  you  had  slept  between      .    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  \. 

Whereupon  He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
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Growing.  —  He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  youngj  So  long  a-growing  Richard  TIT.  ii.  4. 
Which  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing,  Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it      .  Ficnry  I'TII.  ill, 

The  sun  arises,  Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south Julius  Cezsar,  ii, 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour  To  make  thee  tull  of  growing     ...     Macbeth^  i, 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy,  Dies  in  his  own  loo  much    .  ....     Hamlet^  iv.  7 

Like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing   .     .       Cynibeline, 

Grown.  — Are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,  Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  ?      Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 
'T  is  safer  to  Avoid  what  's  grown  than  question  how  't  is  born       ,     .  .     .      Winier''s  Talc,  i-  2 

Beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate iv.  ;^ 

Full  of  haughty  courage,  Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars      ....       i  Henry  VT.  iv.  i 

By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great 2  Henry  VT.  iv.  1 

The  world  is  growTi  so  bad,  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch       RicJiard  III.  i.  3 

I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him .       ii.  4, 

'T  is  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases  Are  grown  so  catching Henry  VIII.  \.  3, 

He  's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster    .  ...     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

He  is  grown  Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant  .  ,     .  .     .       Corzolanus,  i.  i 

Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ? .  ...  .     .  Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  i 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold,  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty    ,     .      Romeo  and  ynliet,  iii.  2 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed,  That  he  is  grown  so  great?    .  .       Julius  Ccesar,  \.  2 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be!    He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  .        i.  -^ 

Prodigious  grown  And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are  ...  .     .  .  .  i-  3 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on Hamlet.,  \.  2 

Diseases  desperate  grown  By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved,  Or  not  at  all      .     .     .  .  iv.  3 

The  age  is  grown  so  picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier        v.  1 

The  hated,  grown  to  strength,  Are  newly  grown  to  love A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i.  3 

Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown  The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field  .       Cymbeline,  v.  3 

Growth.  —  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth  and  presence     .     .     .  As  You  Like  It.,  i,  2 
I  slide  O'er  sixteen  years  and  leave  the  growth  untried  Of  that  wide  gap      .     .    JVinier's  Tale,  iv.  r, 

All  tallow :  if  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth 2  Henry  1 1',  i.  2 

My  lord,  You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  .  .  .     .      Richard  III.  iii.  i 

It  stands  me  much  upon,  To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me iv.  £. 

When  I  have  plucked  the  rose,  I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again       ....  .  Othello,  s'.  ^ 

Grub.  —  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly  ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub  Coriol.  v.  4. 
The  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub,  Time  out  o*  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers      Romeo  and  Juliet,  i 

Grudge.  —  Made  thee  no  mistakings,  served  Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings  .     .     .      Tempest,  i 

I  here  forget  all  former  griefs.  Cancel  all  grudge Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4, 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him  Mer.  o/J^enice,  i.  3 
Let  former  grudges  pass,  And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 

If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodged  between  us  .     .  .     .  ...  .     .       Richard  III.  ii.  i 

Here  grow  no  damned  grudges  ;  here  are  no  storms.  No  noise,  but  silence  .     .      Titus  A7idron.  \.  1 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge     .     .  •  ...  ii.  1 

There  is  some  grudge  between  'em,  't  is  not  meet  They  be  alone  .     .     .     Julius  Cmsar,  iv.  3 

'T  is  not  in  thee  To  grudge  my  pleasures     .  ...  .     King  Lear,  ii.  4, 

Grudging. —  In  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging  .     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  4 

How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked  To  wilful  disobedience  !  ,  .      r  Henry  J'l.  iv.  i, 

By  heaven,  my  heart  is  purged  from  grudging  hate   .     .  ...  ...       Richard  III.  ii.  j, 

Gruel. —Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab  Macbeth,  \\:  i. 

Grumbling.  —  Made  thee  no  mistakings,  served  Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings      .      Tonpest,  i.  ^ 

Grunt.  —  Who  would  fardels  bear,  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ?  .     .  .     Hamlet.^  iii.  x. 

Guard.  —  Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose  :  Disfigure  not  his  slop     Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Left  in  the  fearful  guard  Of  an  unthrifty  knave     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

She  is  armed  for  him  and  keeps  her  guard  In  honestest  defence AlVs  IVell,  iii.  5 

To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily  .     .     .    King-  John,  iv.  2, 

If  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right Richard  II.  iii. 

Never  anger  Made  good  guard  for  itself  .  .     ...  Ant.  a?id  Cleo.  iv. 

Guardage.  —  Run  from  her  guard  age  to  the  sooty  bosom  Of  such  a  thing  as  thou  .     ,     .  Othello,  i. 

Gudgeon.  —  Fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait,  For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i. 
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Guerdon.  —  Death,  m  guerdon  of  her  wrongs,  Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies  .  Muck  Ado^  v,  3. 
Guess.  —By  the  near  guess  of  my  memory Mer.  0/  Vefiice,  i.  3. 

I  partly  guess  ;  for  I  have  loved  ere  now As  You  Like  It-,  \\.  ^. 

More  Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess    .  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows.  As 'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows  AlVs  Well,'\\,  1. 

What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  Is  creeping  toward  me Winter's  Taie,  i.  ^. 

But  by  guess,  —  Well,  sir,  as  you  guess,  as  you  guess  ?  .     .     .     .  ...  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

1  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars,  Give  g[uess  how  near  to  day jfulius  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces  By  diligent  discovery  ....     Ki?ig'  L.ear,  v.  1. 

Though  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess     ....  Othello^  iii.  3. 

Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be,  You  know  not  what  it  is       Ant.  andCleo.  iii.  13. 

To  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge  Which  way  they  went  Cynibeline^  i.  1. 

Guesses.  —  Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth,  From  whence  you  have  them  Othello,  iii.  4. 
Guest. — To  a  niggardly  host  and  more  sparing  guest Com.  0/ Errors,  'in.  1. 

Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest  Within  your  house Tavz.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1, 

A  guest  That  best  becomes  the  table  ,'....  IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  know  no  cause  Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

Why  should  hard-  favoured  grief  be  lodged  in  thee.  When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ?  v.  i. 

Love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests i  Henry  IV.  iii,  3. 

To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast  Fits  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest .     .  iv.  2. 

Unbidden  guests  Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone i  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Time  Is  like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

A  goodly  house  :  the  feast  smells  well ;  but  I  Appear  not  like  a  guest      .     .     ,     ,    Coriolanus,  iv.  5, 

Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest,  Such  as  I  love Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  2. 

This  guest  of  summer,  The  temple-haunting  martlet .     .      Macbeth,  i.  6. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night iii.  2, 

Seemed  not  to  know  What  guests  were  in  her  eyes .     .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  3, 

Guide.  —  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us  Out  of  this  fearful  country Tempest,  v.  i. 

In  love  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

But  all 's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign,  A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear         .     .     AlVs  Well,  \.  i. 

I  will  speak  no  more  :  Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Became  his  guide,  Led  him,  begged  for  him,  saved  hirafrom  despair King  Lear,  v-  3. 

Now,  by  heaven.  My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

My  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides,  Have  empty  left  their  orbs  .     .      A7U.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Guile. —A  friend,  Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile  Richard  III.  \\.  i, 

GutLT. — Thy  conscience  is  so  possessed  with  guilt      ....  Tempest,  \.  2. 

My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me  .  .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  y.  ^. 

Thieves  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear,  Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  RicliardlL'w.  i. 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end v.  i. 

The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour v.  6. 

His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over,  Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed  .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Her  slanderous  tongue,  Which  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders  .     .     ,  Richard  III.  i.  :e. 

Who  shall  bear  the  guilt  Of  our  great  quell? Macbeth,  \.j. 

If  his  occulted  guilt  Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent         .     .  .     .  Hi.  3. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt iv,  5. 

Close  pent-up  guilts.  Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry King  Lear,  m.  2. 

Guiltier. —In  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two  Guiltier  than  him  they  try  Meets,  for  Meets,  ii,  i. 

X  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness.  To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible v.  i. 

Guiltiness.  —  The  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers      .     Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

If  it  confess  A  natural  guiltiness  such  as  is  his Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness.  To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible v.  i. 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty Much  Ado,  \v.  1. 

Your  grace  is  perjured  much,  Full  of  dear  guiltiness Lovers  L.  Lost  v.  2. 

They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness Julius  Casar  i,  i. 
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Guiltiness  will  speak,  Though  tongues  were  out  of  use Othello,  v.  i. 

Why  I  should  fear  I  know  not,  Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet  I  feel  I  fear    .    .  v.  2. 

Guiltless.  —  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant  Of  what  hath  moved  you  .  .  -  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Guilty.  —  Lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong,  I  Ml  stop  mine  ears     ....     Cotn.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since Love's  L.  Lost,  \,  ■£. 

So  it  is  sometimes,  Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes  .  .     .      iv.  1. 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty  To  what  we  wildly  do Winier^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought,  Be  guilty King  yohn,  iv.  3. 

Of  that  sin  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty 3  Henry  VI.  \\\.  i. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  ....      v.  6. 

Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake,  And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days!  ....  Ricliard III.  v.  3. 

All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree,  Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  Guilty  !  guilty!       .     .       v.  3. 

What  an  unkind  hour  Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons Havdet,  i.  1. 

Cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech,  Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free  ....      ii.  2. 

He  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life .  v.  1. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars King  Lear,  \.  ^. 

GuiNEA-HEN.  — I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  guinea-hen  .         Othello,  i.  3. 

Guise.  —  Is  this  the  guise.  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ?      ....    2  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

Rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise.  When  man  was  wished  to  love  his  enemies  Tim.  o/Atk.'w.  3. 

To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin  The  fashion,  less  without  and  more  vi'\i\\\TiCymbeline,\.  i. 

Gules.  —  Head  to  foot  Now  is  he  total  gules Hamlet,  ii.  £. 

Gulf.  — His  approaches  makes  as  fierce  As  waters  to  the  sucking  gulf Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Certainly  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf.  Thou  needs  must  be  englutted      .     .  iv.  3. 

In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Thou  hadst  rather  Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf  Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower     Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Maw  and  gulf  Of  the  ravined  salt-sea  shark Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  What 's  near  it  with  it Hamlet,'\\\.  z~ 

Roast  me  in  sulphur !  Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  !  Othello,  v.  2. 

Gull.  —  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it    .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation      .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

An  ass-head  and  a  coxcomb  and  a  knave,  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull ! v.  r. 

And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull  That  e'er  invention  played  on v.  1. 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,  Useth  the  sparrow i  Henry  IV.  w.  i- 

GuM. — The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes  .  Henry  V.\v. -z. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes  From  whence  't  is  nourished   ....      Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

Plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums,  And  dashed  the  brains  out  .     .  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum Othello,  v.  2. 

Gun.  —  But  for  these  vile  guns,  He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

As  if  that  name,  Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun,  Did  murder  her  ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
Gunpowder.  —Though  it  do  work  as  strong  As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder,  And  quickly  will  return  an  injury  .  .      Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Gust.  —  He  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling      .    Twelfth  Night,  \.  3. 

Little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind,  Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all    Tarn,  of  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts  Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide    i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Cursed  the  gentle  gusts  And  he  that  loosed  them  forth  their  brazen  caves    .     .       2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard  The  charges  of  our  friends       .     .      Coriolamcs,\.  6. 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremes!  gust ;  But,  in  defence, by  mercy,  'tis  most  just  Tim.  of  Ath.  \\\.  5. 
Guts.  —Who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly  and  his  guts  in  his  head    ...  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Gyve.  —The  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on      .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii.  2. 

Would,  like  the  spring,  that  turneth  wood  to  stone,  Convert  his  gyves  to  graces     .     .    Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship Othello,  w,  i. 
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Habiliments. — Crossed  with  adversity  ;  My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments  Timo  Gen.  of  Ver.  iv.  i. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments  :  Our  purses  shall  be  proud    .     .      Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i\.  Z' 

He  Cometh  hither  Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Habit.  —  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 

Not  changing  heart  with  hab.t,  I  am  still  Attorneyed  at  your  service  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Every  lovely  organ  of  her  hfe  Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit  .  .  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 
If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit,  Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then  Mer.  of  l'e7iice,  ii.  2. 
Sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds,  So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit  Tarn.  ofShrew^  iv.  3. 

You  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  habit .  ...  .     .    v.  1. 

With  a  kind  of  injunction  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking  .     .  .  Tivelfth  Night.^  ii.  5. 

A  sad  iace,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note      .  .  iii.  4. 

Not  alone  in  habit  and  device,  Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement  .  .  Kiiig  John,  i.  1. 

Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces  That  once  were  his   .  .  ...  Henry  VIII,  i.  ^. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  .  Nandetj  i.  3. 
Some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens  The  form  of  plausive  mariners      .     ,  .  .  i.  4. 

Look,  how  it  steals  away !     My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  !      .     .  .      iii.  4. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this    .     .  iii.  4. 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter     .     .  v.  2. 

These  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods  Of  modern  seeming    ....  ....  Othello^  i.  3. 

Let  me  make  men  know  More  valour  in  me  than  my  habits  show    .  .  .       Cyvibeline,  v.  i. 

Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man  Pericles,  ii.  ^, 

Habitation.  —  Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,v.  1. 
To  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil  into  Mer.  of  I'enice,  1.  3. 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure  Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Hacked.  —  Is  hacked  down,  and  liis  summer  leaves  all  faded, By  envy's  hand    .  Richard  II.  i.  2. 

My  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw  —  ecce  signum! .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hacked.  The  air  will  drink  the  sap  .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Haggard.  —  I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  As  haggards  of  the  lock  .  .    Much  Ado,  \\\.  1. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,  To  make  her  come  and  know       Tarn,  of  the  Shre^v,  iv.  i. 
Like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather  That  comes  before  his  eye    ....  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 
If  I  do  prove  her  haggard,  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings.     .     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 
Haggish.  — On  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on,  And  wore  us  out  of  act  ...  AlPs  Well,  i.  2. 

Hags.  — And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell         2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags!     What  is  *t  you  do  ?      .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Hail.  — Thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail  In  me  at  once AlVs  Well,  v.  3. 

As  thick  as  hail  Came  post  with  post .  Macbeth  i.  3, 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail,  And  poison  it  in  the  source    .     Atit.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Hailstone.  —  Vanish  like  hailstones,  go  ;  Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof  Merry  IVives,  \.  3. 

You  are  no  surer,  no.  Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice.  Or  hailstone  in  the-sun     Corioian7is,\.  i. 

Hair.  —  Not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair  Betid  to  any  creature  .  ...  Tempest   \.  2. 

More  hair  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

If  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions Merry  Wives,  vt.  %. 

You  are  obsequious  in  your  love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

There  's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature  .  .  Com.  of  Errors  ii.  2. 
Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ?  .  .  ii.  2, 

What  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit  .  ,     .  .     .       ii   2 

But  there  's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  wit  ...  ,  .  jj   2 

Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  lose  his  hair jj  2 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,  And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  them  and  there  lie  .  iii.  2. 
Fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard,  do  you  any  embassage         .  Much  Ado   ii    i. 

Her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God      .  ,     ,  jj    - 

With  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days,  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man  .     .  v.  i! 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair  Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
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Hair.  — As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair    .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  \\. 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen,  Above  the  sense  of  sense  .     .  '  .  .  ...       v. 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits,  Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays       Mid.  N,  Dream^  i. 

If  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  1  must  scratch  .     .  .  .      iv. 

Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better?   .     .         .     .     ,  .         .  .  v, 

Superfluity  conies  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer.     ,  I^ler.  of  Venice^  i, 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  ihy  chin  than  Dobbin  my  flll-horse  has  on  his  tail  ....       ii. 

Here  in  her  hairs  The  painter  plays  the  spider .  ...  ,     .      jii, 

If  the  scale  do  turn  But  in  tlie  estimation  of  a  hair iv, 

His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour.     Something  browner  than  Judas's  As  Yoii  Like  It,  iii, 

'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair,  Your  bugle  -eyeballs     .  iii, 

Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair      .         ......  .   Tzvel/tk  Nighty  i 

Now,  Jove,  in  hi.s  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard!    ....  .     .  .     .      iii. 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair,  Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense      Ki7ig  yoh7i,  iv. 
That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it    .     .     .  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii. 

In  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I  '11  cavil  on  tlie  ninth  part  of  a  hair     .     *     .  iii. 

The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before     ,     .  ......  .  .      iii.  3, 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division      .  .     .  i\ 

Weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin      .     .         2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 
The  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois      ...  .     .  ii.  4 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  J  ....       v.  5 

Whose  chin  is  but  enriched  With  one  appearing  hair      ....  .  Henry  V.  iii,  Prol 

His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling     ...  2  Hcjiry  VI.  iii.  ^ 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5 

My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses Richard  II I.  \.  1 

He  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin Trai.  and  Cress,  i.  2 

Prophet  may  you  be!     If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth     .  iii.  z. 

Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  m  my  tale  against  the  hair Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hatha  hair  more,  orahairless,  inhisbeard  .     .  iii.  1 

Let  us  have  him,  for  his  silver  hairs  Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion  ....     ynlius  C^sar,  ii.  1 
Beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory.  And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills.     .     .  .  .  iii.  z 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair?     .  .      Macbeth,  1.  3 

Thy  hair,  Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first      .     .  .     .  jv.  i 

My  fell  of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in  't     .  .     .  .  v.  5 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs,  I  would  not  wish  them  lo  a  fairer  death         .     .  .  v.  8 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part,  And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end   .       Hamlet,  i.  5 
Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge  Had  stomach  for  them  all      .  .     .       Othello,  v.  2 

My  very  hairs  do  mutiny  ;  for  the  white  Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness  .  Atit.  andCleo.  iii,  1 1 

Hair-breadth.  —  Of  hair-breadUi  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach  .  .   Othello,  i.  3 

Hairy.  — Thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit   .  .     .     Com.  of  Errors.,  ii.  2 

Methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  1 

Hal.  —  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal ;  God  forgive  thee  for  it  I      .     .1  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

No  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me!         .     .  .     .  .  ,     ,     ,       ii.  4, 

Halcyon.  —  Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days      ....         .     .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  2, 

Haled  thither  By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand .2  Henry  IV.  v.  5, 

Half.  —  One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours.  Mine  own,  I  would  say  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

Half  won  is  match  well  made  ;  match,  and  well  make  it  .     .  AlVs  Well,  iv.  3 

I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose  Who  loves  another  best     .     ,  .  Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she  .     .  King  John,  ii 

With  hard  labour  tame  and  dull,  That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself     .       i  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 
Who,  half  through.  Gives  o'er  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost    .     .  .     .   2  Henry  IV.\.  3 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up Richard  III.  i.  i 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king     ......     Henry  VIII.  iii.  ^ 

Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears  and  he  Upon  my  party,  I  'Id  revolt   .  .      Coriolanns,  i.  i 

Our  general  is  cut  i'  the  middle  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  yesterday  .     .  ...  iv.  5 

The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half  To  pay  your  present  debts      ,  .    Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2, 

We  have  lost  Best  half  of  our  affair ,     .        Macbeth,  iii.  3, 
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Half. —Speaks  things  in  doubt,  That  carry  but  half  sense Hamlet, 'w.$. 

Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt Othello^  v,  2. 

At  such  a  point,  When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

He  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that  they  do v.  2. 

Half-pence.  — They  were  all  like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are     .  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Halfpennv.  —  I  thank  you  :  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear  a  halfpenny  Hatnlet,  ii.  z. 

There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny 2  Henry  1^1.  iv.  2. 

Half-pennvworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ! i  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

Half-world.  —  Now  o'er  the  one  half-world  Nature  seems  dead Macbeth^  ii.  i. 

Hall.  — 'T  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all 2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Halloing. — What  halloing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day?    .     .  .     .        T-wa  Gen.  0/ Verona,  v.  4. 

For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Hallowed.  -^My  all  is  nothing  :  nor  my  prayers  Are  not  words  duly  hallowed       Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm,  So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time Hatnlet,  i.  i. 

The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk Othello,  iii.  4. 

Hallowmas.  — To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii,  i. 

Halt.  —  So  lamely  and  unfashionable  That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them  .  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Halting.  —  In  our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off Muck  Ado,  i.  i. 

To  serve  bravely  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Halves.  —  I  '11  have  no  halves  ;  I  '11  bear  it  all  myself    ...  ...      Tant.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Hamlet.  —  I  '11  call  thee  Hamlet,  King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  O,  answer  me!  ,  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  4, 
Ham&ier.  — I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  '11  hammer  it  out Richard  II.  v.  5. 

A  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus,  The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool     .  Kijtg  John^  iv.  2. 

Charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer  ...      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights,  With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Mechanic  slaves,  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers  ...  ,  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  z. 
Hammering,  —  Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head.     ...  Titus  Andron,  ii.  3. 

Hamper.  —  She  '11  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Hamstring.  —A  strutting  player,  whose  conceit  Lies  in  his  hamstring  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Hand.  —  Here 's  my  hand. — And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't Tempest,  m.i. 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  !    Injurious  wasps  !    ....    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  2. 

Seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss.  —  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ii.  2. 

Our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands ...       ii.  3. 

She  can  milk  :  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands    .     .  .  .     .      iii.  i. 

'T  is  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above  :  but  notwithstanding ....  i.  4. 

He  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head    .  i.  4. 

This  is  the  very  same  ;  the  very  hand,  the  very  words .     ,       ii.  i. 

Leaving  the  fear  ofGod  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity  ...       ii.  2. 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  1. 

For  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched iii.  z. 

Hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

1  will  requite  thee,  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

To  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend  This  sealed-ap  counsel iii.  i. 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise iv.  .. 

Wide  o*  the  bow  hand !  i'  faith,  your  hand  is  out iv.  1, 

To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline iv.  2. 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest.  The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  !  v.  2. 

When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  2. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds.  Had  been  incorporate iii.  2. 

Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray,  My  legs  are  longer,  though,  to  run  away       .     .      iii.  2. 

Take  hands  with  me.  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be iv.  1. 

The  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive   ...      iv.  i. 

Come,  come  to  me,  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk v.  ,. 

But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
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Hand.  —  The  greater  throw  May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand    .    ,     ,  Mer.  of  Venice^  h.  1. 

At  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly .  .      ii.  :i. 

I  know  the  hand  :  in  faith, 'tis  a  fair  hand \\.  ^^. 

Weigh  thy  value  witli  an  even  hand ii.  7. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,  To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand  ....       ii.  9. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?      .  ....      iii.  i. 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means  A  s  You  L  ike  It,  i.  2. 

To  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands iv.  i 

She  has  a  leathern  hand,  A  freestone-coloured  hand      ...  ...  ...  .  iv,  '3. 

She  has  a  huswife's  hand  ;  but  that 's  no  matter  .  iv.  3. 

Whose  hand,  she  being  now  at  hand,  thou  shalt  soon  feel Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

At  this  time  His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand      .     , .      AlVs  IVell^  i.  2. 

'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to iii.  2, 

I  am  not  such  an  ass  but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on i.  5. 

This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  balked iii.  2. 

I  take  thy  hand,  this  hand,  As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  white  as  it      ...  Winter^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 
To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse     ....      iv.  4. 

There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands v.  2. 

I  know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk  .  ...  .     .       v,  3. 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand,  But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love   King  John,  ii.  i. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength  To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love  ii.  1. 

The  hand  of  time  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume ii.  i. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood,  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world     ...  .       ii.  1. 

No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands  To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace    .     .     .      iii.  1. 
I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith.  —  So  makest  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith  ....      iii,  i. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand iv.  ^. 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked,  Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame      .     .  .      iv.  2. 

This  hand  of  mine  Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand  .  ...  \s.  ^. 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand,  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand .      iv.  3. 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand,  And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land    ...      iv.  3. 
Since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands  Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct    Richard  II.  i,  2. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  Ey  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus?       ...  i.  3. 

His  noble  hand  Did  win  what  he  did  spend ....       ii.  i. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love.  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands  .  .     .      iv.  i. 

Come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

It  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand      .  ii.  4. 

Our  hands  are  full  of  business  :  let 's  away  ;  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay     .    .     iii.  2. 

But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death  Lies  on  my  tongue ...       v.  4. 

Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ?      ...  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

That  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ii.  ^. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity iv.  4. 

Haled  thither  By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand .  v,  5. 

That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand 2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling    .  .     .      iii.  2. 

There 's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand iv.  2. 

He  should  stand  in  fear  of  fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep    ...  .      iv.  2. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands  :  oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw  .  .     .  .      iv.  7. 

Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist,  Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon     .  .     .     iv.  10. 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold ...       v.  1, 

We  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand  ;  The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  fatal  holes! Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Be  assured  We  come  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues i.  3. 

I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands     .     .      .  iii.  5. 

Let  my  woes  frown  on  the  upper  hand.  —  If  sorrow  can  admit  society iv.  4. 

A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us  ;  His  dews  fall  every  where  ....   Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
As  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you,  My  heart  dropped  love iii.  2. 
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Hand.  —  Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  silence  envious  tongues  .    Henry  VJII.  iii.  z. 
Those  that  tame  wild  horses  Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle   ......       v.  3. 

Her  hand,  In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink Troi.  and  Cress.  \,  \. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess .     .     .  i.  2. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host,  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  .     .  .      iii.  3. 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free  ;  For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows    iv.  5. 
Good  old  chronicle,  That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time     ....  .     .     .     iv.  5. 

Here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven,  And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth     Titus  Ajidron.  iii.  i. 
Handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands,  Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  have, none  ....     iii.  z. 

I  square  my  talk,  As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands!     .     .  Ji'-  2. 

I'll  watch  her  place  of  stand,  And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  5. 

If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiest  hand  This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this !•  5. 

Saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims*  hands  do  touch.  And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss       .     .  i.  5. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! .       ii-  2. 

O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek !  . ii-  -=■ 

Tjiey  may  seize  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand iii.  3. 

What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand,  That  I  yet  know  not?  .     .  ......      iii.  3. 

Tell  him  so  yourself.  And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands .     .      iii.  5. 

I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all,  In  this  so  sudden  business iv.  3. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand,  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  I v.  3. 

You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand  Over  your  friend  that  loves  you        Julius  Casar^  \.  2. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf.  And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st     .     .  .  i.  2. 

He  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus  ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a-shouting     .     .  .  i.  z, 

The  rabblement  hooted  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands .  .     .  i.  ^. 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears  The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity  ...  .   i.  3. 

Like  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible      ...  ...  .  i.  3. 

It  shall  be  said,  his  judgement  ruled  our  hands ii.  i. 

With  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand.  Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you ii.  i. 

I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery       iii,  i. 

Yet  see  you  but  our  hands,  And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done .     iii.  i. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me,  The  handle  toward  my  hand?      .....    Macbeth^  ii.  1. 

Go  get  some  water.  And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand ii.  2. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand  ?      .     .     .     .  .  .       ii.  2. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour^  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white .     .       ii.  z. 

Fears  and  scruples  shake  us :  In  the  great  hand  of  Gnd  I  stand  ...  ii.  3, 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand,  No  son  of  mine  succeeding iii.  i. 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave,  And  beggared  yours  for  ever iii.  j. 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand;  Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scanned    iii.  4. 

The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  The  firstlings  of  my  hand iv.  i. 

I  think  withal  There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right iv.  3. 

What  is  it  she  does  now  ?    Look,  how  she  rubs  her  hands .       v.  i. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus  washing  her  hands v.  1. 

Wliat,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean? V.  j. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand v.  i. 

I  Jiope  the  days  are  near  at  hand  That  chambers  will  be  safe v.  4. 

By  strong  hand  And  terms  compulsatory      .     .  .       Hamlet  i,  i. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth    .     .    .     .  i.  2. 

I  knew  your  father;  These  hands  are  not  more  like i.  ^, 

That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow  I  made  to  her  in  marriage 1.5. 

Without  more  circumstance  at  all,  I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part 1.5. 

With  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow.  He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face ii,  i. 

What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune  ?         n.  2. 

Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently iii.  2. 

Thouglits  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreeing iJi,  2. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice    ....      iii.  3. 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight,  Ears  without  hands  or  eyes iii.  4. 

If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand  They  find  us  touched  .         .     .  .    ,         '.!'.*..     iv!  5! 
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Hand.  —  Delays  as  many  As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents  .....    HamIei,W.  y. 

The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense .     ,  v.  i. 

The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand  Fordo  its  own  life v.  i. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ? King^  Lear,  \.  j^. 

I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands  :  let 's  see  ;  1  feel  this  pin  prick    ....  .     .     .     .      iv.  7. 

Hold  your  hands,  Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest .     .   Othello^  i.  2. 

Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use  Than  their  bare  hands     ....  .  .        i.  3. 

This  hand  of  yours  requires  A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer      ....  .      iii.  4. 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands;  But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts iii.  4. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world       .....      iv.  2. 

Of  one  whose  hand,  Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe     .     .       v.  2. 

The  silken  tackle  Sweet  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands    .     .     .     .Ant.  a?id  Cleo.  ii.  .:. 

Give  me  grace  to  lay  My  duty  on  your  hand  .  iii.  13. 

That  self  hand,  Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did .  .     .     .      v.  i. 

A  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison      ...  Cyjnbeline,  i.  4. 

Join  gripes  with  hands  Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood .     .     .  i.  6. 

Handful.  —  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  peas  .  .     .  Mid.  N".  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Handicraft.  —  He  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft  man  in  Athens iv.  2, 

Handicrafts-men.  —  Virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handicrafts-men 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Handiwork. — That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handiwork      ....  ....      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Handkercher. — When  your  head  did  but  ache,  I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows  K.  Johii^  iv.  i. 
Handkerchief. — Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief  Spotted  with  strawberries?  Othello^  iii.  3. 

I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me;  Lend  me  thy  handkerchief  ....  .      iii.  4. 

That  handkerchief  Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give iii.  4. 

The  handkerchief  !  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Casslo.     The  handkerchief  I iii.  4- 

Sure,  there  's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief:   I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it  .     .  iii.  4. 

It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token  My  father  gave  my  mother v.  2. 

Handle.  —  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me,  The  handle  toward  my  hand?  .  Macbeth,  ii.  i. 
Handling.  —  A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling  ....  ...  ,2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Handsaw.  — When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  ....  Hamlet,  ii.  ^. 
Handsome.  — One  that  hath  two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him  .     .    Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

If  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him     .     .  .  v.  4. 

A  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults  Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

And  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

A  proper  man. — A  very  handsome  man.—  He  speaks  well Othello,  iv.  3. 

Handsomeness.  —  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief? Kiftg-  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Hang  no  more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you     .  ....  ...     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

He  will  hang  upon  him  hke  a  disease  :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence    .    .  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  Hke  a  cat  and  shoot  at  me .  .     .  i.  1. 

You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards iii.  2. 

I  will  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him     .  .     iii.  3. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb,  And  sing  it  to  her  bones v.  i. 

That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  feon       .     .  Mid.  H.  Dream,  \.  2. 

Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr  I  vile  thing,  let  loose  I iii.  z. 

From  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ;  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale As  Voit  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

DofFit  for  shame,  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs ICing^  John,  iii.  i. 

Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garters  ! i  Henry  IV,  ii.  1. 

My  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown iii.  3. 

Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles  Upon  our  houses'  thatch Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me  if  ever  I  spake  the  words 2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Hang  him  with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck     ....  iv.  2. 

Mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together:  Eleven  hours  I  spent  to  write  it  over  Richard  III.  iii.  6. 
O,  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  1      .     .     ,     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

To  have  done  is  to  hang  Quite  out  of  fashion Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day  Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid Macbeth,  i.  3. 
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Hang.  — Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.     Give  me  mine  armour Macbeth,  v.  3* 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls;  The  cry  is  still,  'They  come!'    .  ...  v.  5. 

She  would  hang  on  him,  As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on         .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Half  way  down  Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade! King  Lear,  \y.  b. 

O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail.     Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ? Othello,  iii.  i. 

That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on "|-  3- 

Hanged.  —  If  he  be  not  born  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable Tempest,  u  i. 

I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged      .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  u.  5. 

What  mystery  there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  shouldbe  hanged,  I  cannot  imagine  Meas.forMeas.  iv.  2. 

Please  you  I  might  be  whipt. —Whipt  first,  sir,  and  hanged  after v.  i. 

He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours Twelfth  Night,  \.  <,, 

Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow!  And  quartered  in  her  heart !        .     .    King  John,  \\.  i. 

Lend  me  thy  lantern,  quoth  he  ? -marry,  I  '11  see  thee  hanged  first i  Henry  IV.'n,  .. 

Would  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  1  could  think         Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the  manner  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery  ....      Julius  Ct^sar,  i.  2. 

Here  's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty  .     .  ...    Macbeth,  11.  3. 

Must  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear  and  lie  ?     ...     .  iv.  2. 

To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labour  ;  —  first,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess  Othello,  iv.  i. 
Hanging.  —A  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging  look    .         Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2. 

This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging    .     . .  v.  i. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy,  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  g. 

To  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you? Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage .     .  .  .     .       i.  5. 

Beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me:  for  the  life  to  come Winter'' s  Tale, x^.  %. 

A  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house.  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body    2  Henry  VI.  v,  3, 

His  large  fortune  Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging     .     .  .      Tinio7i  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves,  And  left  me  bare  to  weather         Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Hanging  is  the  word,  sir :  if  you  be  ready  for  that,  you  are  well  cooked         .     .  .  .       v.  4. 

I  am  sure  hanging  's  the  way  of  winking ....       v.  4. 

Hangman.  —  Obtaining  of  suits,  whereof  the  hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
Hap.  —  If  it  proves  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps  :  Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows         Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Wherefore  should  T  doubt  ?     Hap  what  hap  may,  I  Ml  roundly  go  about  her   Tatn.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

What  else  may  hap  to  time  I  will  commit ;  Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit   Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair  ;  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

He  shall  signify  from  time  to  time  Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii,  3, 

Till  I  know  't  is  done,  Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun  .....    Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

Be  it  art  or  hap,  He  hath  spoken  true  :  the  very  dice  obey  him Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

Happen.  — Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  worst  can  happen    .         3  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

1  would  be  all, against  the  worst  may  happen Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

What  can  happen  To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ? iii.  i. 

Happier  than  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed  Than  such  that  do  e'en  enemies  exceed  Tinio7i  of  Athens,  i.  z. 

Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier Macbeth,  i.  3. 

That  I  am  wretched  Makes  thee  the  happier Kijig  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  a  rise   .     .         Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made .  ...  ....  v.  4. 

Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit  Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed     Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

As  you  are  known  The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town Heriry  VIII.  Prol. 

Happily.  — He  writes  How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  beloved    ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  3. 

Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough,  And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  Mer.  of  Ven.  ii.  2. 

Happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss     .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  i. 

Tell  me  how  he  died  :  If  well,  he  stepped  before  me,happi]y Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

I  am  glad  I  came  this  way  so  happily       ....  ,     .       v.  2. 

Happiness.  — Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness  When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap  Two  Geji.  ofVer.  i.  1, 

O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves.  To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  !    .     .     .  i.  3. 

Our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours;  One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness     ....       v.  4. 


.  Richard  II.  i. 
2  Henry  IV.  iv. 
.  Richard  III.  i. 
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Happiness.  —  Lead  forth  and  bring  you  back  in  happiness Meas./or  Meas. 

When  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness  lakes  his  leave  ....       Much  Ado^  i.  r 

He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness .     .  ii.  3, 

Society,  saith  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  hfe  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  2 

It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2 

Envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2 

How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes! v.  2 

That  part  of  philosophy  Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness  by  virtue    .       Tani.  0/ the  Shrew^  i.  i 
Wisdom,  courage,  ail  That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call  ....  All^s  IVell,  ii.  i 

Who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him  .     . 

Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness!         

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness,  And  purge  the  obstructions  . 
I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  highest  .     ■  ...  .... 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days  ;  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .      iv.  4 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness iv.  4 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him .     .      Henry  VIII.  iv.  2 

A  pack  ofblessings  lights  upon  thy  back;  Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  Romeo  ^  Juliet^  iii.  3 
How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  !  a  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on  Hamlet,  ii.  2 

I 'Id  have  thee  live.  For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die .     .  Othello^  v.  2 

Happy  thou  art  not ;  For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  strivest  to  get  .  .  .  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i 
Here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life;  And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death      .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i 

I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  1 

Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending     .  .  .     .  ii.  3 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled         Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  can  be  ! .     .  i.  i 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  But  she  may  learn Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

Happy  man  be  his  dole  !     He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring Tam..  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i 

And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale  Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona? .     .  i.  2 

Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  ! .    .  .     .     .     iv.  5 

You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good AWs  Well,  ii.  3, 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees,  Till  thou  give  joy .  .       v.  3 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :  every  man  to  his  business  ....  .     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down  !    Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown      ...      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i, 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers .  ,       Henry  V.  iv.  3 

Count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun .2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Methinks  it  were  a  happy  life,  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain 3  Henry  Vf.  ii.  5, 

Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days         Richard  III.  i.  4. 

I  care  not,  so  much  I  am  happy  Above  a  number Henry  VIII.  iii,  i 

Those  men  are  happy  ;  and  so  are  all  are  near  her .  .     .      iv.  1 

And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  -z 

Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier Macbeth,  i,  3 

Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy ;  On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button      Hamlet,  ii.  2 
If  it  were  now  to  die,  'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy Othello,  ii.  1 

Harbinger.  — Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger;  Bear  a  fair  presence  .  Co'm.  of  Errors,  iii.  z 
Swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast,  And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death ...    Macbeth,  v.t. 

As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on  .     .       Hamlet,  i.  i, 

Harbour.  —  Loath  to  leave  unsought  Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men  Coin,  of  Errors,  i.  i 
Deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart,  Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i, 
In  this  plainness,  Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends King  Lear,  ii.  2 

Hard.  —  I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night Meas.  for  Meas.  iv, 

I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart Much  Ado,  i.  i, 

Thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good    .     .  .     .     .     .  i.  i 

These  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep.  Not  to  see  ladies Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1, 

Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath,  Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth i.  j 

There  is  two  hard  things  ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber      .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  1 
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Hard.— What  these  Christians  are,  Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  I  A/^r.  of  Ven.u  3. 

By  God's  sonties, 't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  hit    .    .  ."' ^' 

It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction *"•  '• 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard,  As  seek  to  soften  that .     .    .     .     iv.  1. 

He  attendeth  here  hard  by,  To  know  your  answer .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage,  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature    v.  i. 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year  .     .  ...      AsVouLikelt^m.z. 

The  common  executioner,  Whose  heart  the  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes  hard    .     .     .  iii.  5. 

Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing Tarn,  of  ike  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure A  IP s  IVell^  n.  S' 

Otime!  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ;  It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie  I    Twelfth  Nighty  n,  2. 

Upon  my  knee,  Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee •     •  ■A'/w^  John,  iii.  i. 

Your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable    Richard  II.  li,  3. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye v-  5- 

How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly !     .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Hold  hard  the  breath   and  bend  up  every  spirit  To  his  full  height  .     .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

There  's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand 2  He?iry  VI.  iv.  2. 

He  plies  her  hard  ;  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble      ....  .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

What,  at  your  book  so  hard?  •  _^*  ^* 

Strikes  his  breast  hard,  and  anon  he  casts  His  eye  against  the  moon   .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  £. 

I  will  play  no  more  to-night ;  My  mind's  not  on 't;  you  are  too  hard  for  me  v.  1. 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time  Is  like  to  lay  upon  us  .  .  .  Julius  Ctssar,  i.  2. 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel  I      .  ...  .       ii.  4. 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once  'T  is  hard  to  reconcile Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

It  shall  go  hard  But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines Hamlet,  in.  4. 

I  have  watched  and  travelled  hard  :  Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  'U  whistle  /Cin£-  Lear,  ii.'a. 

This  hard  house  — More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  t  is  raised .     iii.  2, 

Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts?    ...  .  iii.  6. 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart  .     .       Cymbeline^  i.  5. 

Join  gripes  with  hands  Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  ....  i.  6. 

As  slippery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard! ...  .     .       ii,  2. 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  ! .     .      iii.  3. 

When  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard .  iii.  6. 

Were  you  a  woman,  youth,  I  should  woo  hard  but  be  your  groom  .  iii.  6. 

Hard-favoured.  —  Is  she  not  hard-favoured,  sir?  .     .  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

Would  you  not  have  me  honest?    No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favoured       As  Yoti  Like  It.,  iii.  3. 

Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here .     .  Mid.  N.  Dreain^  v.  i. 

Hard-hearted. — Men  grow  hard-hearted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake      .     Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Follow  me  no  more.     You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant      .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1, 

Believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man!  Love  loving  not  itself  none  other  can  .  .  .  Ricltard II.  v.  3. 
Hardiment.  — He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour  In  changing  hardiment  i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 
Hardiness.  — Let  us  be  worried  and  our  nation  lose  The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy  Henry  V.  1.  2. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  :  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother  .  .  ,  Cymbeline,  iii,  6. 
Hardness.  —  I  do  agnize  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity  I  find  in  hardness    ....        Othello,  i.  3. 

Throw  my  heart  Against  the  flmt  and  hardness  of  my  fault    .  .     .     .     .  AfU.  and  Cleo.  iv.  q. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  :  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother  .     Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

Hare.  —  Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

The  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes,  Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard  King  John,  ii,  i. 

What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ?   ....         .     .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

The  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare  !  .     .  i.  3, 

Like  a  brace  of  greyhounds  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters?  Trot  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

He  that  trusts  to  you.  Where  he  should  find  you  Hons,  finds  you  hares    .     ,  .     Coriolamis,  \.  i. 

An  old  hare  hoar.  And  an  old  hare  hoar.  Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent   .     .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

But  a  hare  that  is  hoar  Is  too  much  for  a  score,  When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent ii.  4, 

Let  us  score  their  backs,  And  snatch  "em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind         .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  7. 
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Hare-brained.  —  A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen  .     .  i  Henry  IV.w.2 

Hare-hearts,  —  Manhood  and  honour  Should  have  hare-hearts  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  ^ 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Plicebus  'gins  arise  .  Cymbeihte,  ii.  - 

Harm.  —  Tell  your  piteous  heart  There  's  no  harm  done       .  .  Tempest,  i.  2 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm  Me  as.  for  Meas.  iv.  1 
Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep  Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  j 
On  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang,  To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm  Mjtch  Ado.,  iv.  1 

Bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself  ;  Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too     .  v.  1 

Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ,     .  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

Never  harm.  Nor  spell  nor  charm.  Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  2 

What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate?  .     ,  .....  iii,  2 

When  I  thought  What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do     .  .     .  Aler.  0/  Venice,  i.  1 

Envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm  As  Yoii  Like  It,  iii.  ^ 
Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  Tarn,  o/the  Shre^.u,  Indue.  -^ 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  Is  creeping  toward  me  .  lVi?iter's  Tale,  i.  ^ 

Alack,  alack,  for  woe.  That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fL^ir  a  show  !       .     .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  3 

Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal ;  God  forgive  thee  for  it !  .  t  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

To  say  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in  myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know  .  .      ii.  4 

He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of.     Nor  will  do  none  lo-morrow  .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  7 

My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms .  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm.  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused  ?  Richard  1 1 1,  i.  3 
None  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them      .  .     .  ....  ...  li.  2 

As  well  the  fear  of  harm^  as  harm  apparent,  In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented         .     .     .       ii.  :; 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm  .  .  .  Troi.  afid  Cress,  ii.  ^ 

'T  is  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm  .  ...  .     .  .  ii.  3 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of  this  character?  Coriolanus,  ii.  1 

Which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm  Than  so  much  loss  of  time    .  ,  iii.  i 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find  The  harm  of  nnscanned  swiftness  .  .  iii.  i 

Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm,  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths .     .  Macbeth,  i.  3 

I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms.  The  close  contriver  of  all  harms  ...  ,     ,  iii.  5 

I  am  in  this  earthly  world  ;  where  to  do  harm  Is  often  laudable  .  .     .  .  iv.  2 

Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms,  That  he  suspects  none         .  Kiftg  Lear^  i.  2. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear,  Not  fear  still  to  be  taken  .  .  .     .  i.  4, 

Let  this  kiss  Repair  those  violent  harms  .  ...  .  iv.  7. 

Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt  Othello.,  v.  2 

Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know.  My  idleness  doth  hatch  A7it.  and  Cleo.  i.  :; 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves.  Beg  often  our  own  harms  .  .     .       ii.  i 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  :   I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath       ....       Cynibeliiie,  i.  i 

Harmful.  —  Harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is  As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it  Kijigjohn,  iii.  t 
Lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace,  And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show  ...  .       v.  -= 

This  too  much  lenity  And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  z 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred  .  .     .  Richard  III.  iv.  ^ 

Harmless. — Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig;  Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat  Mer.  0/ Ven.W.  j 
This  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged  Out  o£  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 
As  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down.  Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went  zHeyiry  F/.  iii.  i 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece,  And  next  his  throat  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6 

Harmless  fly.  That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody,  Came  here  to  make  us  merry   Titus  Andron.  iii.  ^ 
Harmony.  —  How  still  the  evening  is.  As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony!    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3 
The  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

The  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony  ...  .  .  -  iv.  3, 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony  Mer.  of  Venice,  v. 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls     ....         .  .  .  v. 

This  is  The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony  ....  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii 

Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy,  And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony      .         .      iii. 
Into  his  hands  That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony      ...  .  Richard II.  i. 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony      ....  .      ii. 

When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ?  ....  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i- 
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Harmony.— By  notes  of  household  harmony  They  quite  forget  their  lossof  liberty  -^  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Whilst  I  sit  meditating  On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to Henry  VIII.  ly.  2, 

Had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony  Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made  Titus  Andron.  \\.  4. 

But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony  Hamiei,  \n.  z. 

My  ears  were  never  better  fed  With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony     ...  .     Pericles^  11.  5 

With  her  sweet  harmony  And  other  chosen  attractions  ...  .......       y.  i. 

Harness,  —  Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats   .  .     .      Timon  0/ Athens^  i.  2, 

Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack !  At  least  we  '11  die  with  harness  on  our  back  ....  Macbeth,  \.  $ 
Leap  thou,  attire  and  all,  Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart      .  .     •  Atit.  a?id  Cleo.  iy.  8. 

Harp.— His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp  ;  he  hath  raised  the  wall  and  houses   Tempest,\\.  1 

Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banish  reason  For  inequality Meas.for  Meas. y.  i. 

I  framed  to  the  harp  Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well  .  .  .  i  Henry  /A  .  iii.  1 

Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ;  that  is  past  .  .     .  .  ...      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Harp  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heart-strings  break .  •  -  .      iv.  4. 

Harped.  —  For  thy  good  caution,  thanks*.  Thou  hast  harped  my  fear  aright  .         Macbeth^  iv.  i 

Harper.  —  Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song ■  Love's  L.  Lost,  y.  2 

Harping.  —  Still  harping  on  my  daughter  :  yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first      .  Hamlet,  11.  -^ 

Harping  on  what  1  am,  Not  what  he  knew  I  was      ....  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\\.  13 

Harpv.  —  Rather  than  hold  three  words'  conference  with  this  harpy  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

Harrow.  — Most  like:  it  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder     ...  .  .     ■  Hamlet,  1.  i 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul  ...  .     .  i.  4. 

Harry.  —  I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on,  His  cuisses  on  his  thighs  .     .      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words,  Harry  the  king,  Bedford   and  Exeter        Henry  V.  iv.  3 

Harsh,  — You  are  too  flat  And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  2 

Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear     .     .  .     .    Tain,  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  2 

Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style ...  Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

Bid  the  mus'ic  leave.  They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me   .     .     .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2, 

To  whose  soft  seizure  The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears,  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine  .     Coriolantts,  iv.  5 

Out  of  tune.  Straining  liarsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  .     .  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii, 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune   and  harsh  .  ...  Hamlet,  iii, 

Then  murder  's  out  of  tune,And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh  .  .  OiJiello,  v.  ^. 

No  more  ado  With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple  nothing    ....  .  .      Cyinbeline,  iii.  4 

Harshness. — Turned  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me,  To  stubborn  harshness  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  r 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o'er  to  harshness  .  ...    King  Lear,  ii.  4 

Hart.  — Here  wast  thou  bayed,  brave  hart;  Here  didst  thou  fall  Julius  C^ssar,  iii.  r 

Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep,  The  hart  ungalled  play   ...  .  .     Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Harvest.  —  It  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest       .  .       Much  Ado,  \.  3, 

Therefore,  finding  barren  practisers.  Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man  That  tiie  main  harvest  reaps  .  .  .  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5 
When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest,  Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man   Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i 

There  if  I  grow,The  harvest  is  your  own      .  .....      Macbeth,  i.  4, 

In  's  spring  became  a  harvest,  lived  in  court  —  Which  rare  it  is  to  do  —  most  praised  Cymbeline,  i.  i 

Haste.  — Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition  That  it  prefers  itself        Meas,  for  Meas.  i.  1 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure;  Like  doth  quit  like    .     .  .  .     .       v.  i 

Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste     ....  ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

My  business  asketh  haste,  Andevery  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo  .  ,  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew^  ii.  i 
Who  wooed  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure .  ...  ...      iii, 

Come  your  ways.     This  haste  hath  wings  indeed .     AlPs  PVell,  ii. 

Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste  Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet  ICing  John,  iv.  2, 
Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  !    .     .  .  .  .     .  Richard  II.  i.  4, 

His  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope  .     .  .     .  .  .  .     .     .     .  ii.  2 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste    .  .  .     .  ,  .     ,     .     .       ii.  3 

Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  worst  can  happen;  And  haste  is  needful  .     .  •     .  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast,  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste      Richard  III.  ii.  4, 

From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory,  I  haste  now  to  my  setting Henry  VIII.  ii 

My  haste  made  me  unmannerly .     .  .     .     .     .      ii 
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Haste.  —  And  T  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste   .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i 

Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire  Begin  it  with  weak  straws  .     .     .      Juliiis  Ccssar^  \.  3 

What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes! .  Macbeth,  \.  2 

And  modest  wisdom  plucks  me  From  over-credulous  haste  ....  .     .  .     .      iv.  3 

This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  ....  Hamlet,  i.  1 

Farewell,  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty  ....  .... 

Stayed  it  long?     While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred     . 

The  affair  cries  haste,  And  speed  must  answer  it         Othello,  i.  3, 

Hasted.  —  Let  it  be  so  hasted  that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five      .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  2 
Hasty.  —  Is  he  so  hasty  that  he  doih  suppose  My  sleep  my  death  ?  ...     -  2  Henry  I V.  iv.  5 

Hasty-footed.  —  When  we  have  chid  ilie  hasty-footed  time  For  parting  us      Mid.  N,  Dream,  iii.  2 
Hat.  —  He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat  .     .  ....      Much  Ado,  i.  i, 

There  is  no  believing  old  signs  :  a'  brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings ;  what  should  that  bode  ?  iii.  ^, 

My  head  to  any  good  man's  hat,  These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 
With  your  hat  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes     .  .  ...  iii.  1 

Some  sleeves,  some  hats,  from  yielders  all  things  catch  .     .  .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z 

Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard? .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2 

An  old  hat  and  '  the  humour  of  forty  fancies  '  pricked  in't  for  a  feather        Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2 
A  silken  doublet!  a  velvet  hose  !  a  scarlet  cloak!   and  a  copatain  hat!  ....       v.  1 

The  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart  Coriolamts,  ii.  3. 

And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn,  '  I  would  be  consul,'  says  he  .  .  .       ii.  3. 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ;  Give  sorrow  words         .     .  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

No  hat  upon  his  head  ;  his  stockings  fouled,  Ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  Havilet,  ii.  r 
Hatch.  — A  little  from  the  right,  In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  .  Hing  John,  i.  i 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  .  .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 

I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disc'ose  Will  be  some  danger   .  .  ...  .     Hamlet,  iii.  i 

Hatched.  —  Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched,  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help    .    Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time  .     .     .     Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Hate.  — To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate  ...  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Vero7ia,  i.  2. 

If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you,  But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you        .  .  iii 

I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate,  For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love  Me  as.  for  Mens,  ii, 
If  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly  .     .  Much  Ado,  v, 

I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates  .     .  .     .  v, 

So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be  Of  heavenly  oaths,  vowed  with  integrity  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 
The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i,  1. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do,  But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too  ?         .  iii.  2 

And  superpraise  my  parts,  When  I  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts   .     .  .  iii.  ^^ 

Could  not  this  make  thee  know,  The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ?    .  .      iii.  2 

What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate?    Hate  me  !  wherefore? iii.  2 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks!     I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon  The  prodigal  Christian  .  ii.  5. 

You  know  yourself,  Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality  .  .  .      iii 

I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not.  More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing  .  .     .     .      iv, 

Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ?  —  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ?  iv 

Every  ofifence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. — What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice?  iv 

My  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he  .     .     \     .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i 

Owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good     .  .     .  iii 

For  my  part,  I  love  him  not  nor  hate  him  not  .     .  .  ....      iii.  5, 

I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him iii.  5. 

0  strange  men  !  That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate AlVs  Well,  iv.  4. 

Free  from  other  misbegotten  hate         .     .  .  Richard  II.  i.  i 

There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate  The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate  .  i.  i 

Never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile  This  louring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate  .  -1-3 

Changing  his  property,  Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate  .     .  iii.  2, 

1  '11  hate  him  everlastingly  That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more  ...  .iii 
He  that  can  do  all  in  all  With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all  .  .2  Henry  VI.  ii, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days    .     .  Richard  III.  i. 
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Hate.  — By  heaven,  my  heart  is  purged  from  grudging  hate •      Richard  ■''^-  'i 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee Henry  VI !I.  iii.  2. 

I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendering  of  toads  ....  Troi.  and  Cress.  11.  3. 

Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate,  Him  vile  that  was  your  garland  .     .     .  Coriola7ius^\.  1, 

So  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground ji-  z 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him ,     V"  "^ 

Talk  of  peace!   I  hate  the  word.  As  I  hate  hell    .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  \.  \ 

Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love  ......  .  i.  i 

0  brawling  love  !  O  loving  hate  !     O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create !  .     .  i-  i 

My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate  !  Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late!  .  1.  5 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate  ;  But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love  .  .  .  iii.  5' 
Kilt  when  I  tell  him  l>e  hates  flatterers,  He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered  Julius  Ceesar^  ii.  i, 

Who  neither  beg  nor  fear  Your  favours  nor  your  hate  .  Macbeth,  1.  3 

Thou  told'st  me  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy  hate    ...  Othello,  \.  i 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell-pains  .     .  ....  ,     .  1.  r 

In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear  ...  .  ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.'i.  z 

1  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do,  If  thou  again  say  '  Yes  ' .  -  •'-  5' 

Hated.— Heresies  that  men  do  leave  Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive  Mid.  N".  Dream,  ii.  2, 

The  time  was  that  I  hated  thee,  And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love     .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5, 

If  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved i  Henry  I  y.  ii.  4, 

Comes  to  no  further  use  But  to  be  known  and  hated      .  .  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind  !  ...  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3, 

The  hated,  grown  to  strength,  Are  newly  grown  to  love     .     .  .     .  .     A7it.  and  Cleo.  i.  3, 

Hateful.  —  Is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kilo    .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3, 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing.     And  shamed  life  a  hateful  .  .  .     .     Mcas./or  Meas.  iii.  i, 

Is  man  so  hateful  to  thee,  That  art  thyself  a  man?    .  .  Timon  0/ Athefis,  iv.  3, 

O  hateful  eiTor,  melancholy's  child  .  .  .....      Julius  Cessar,  ^ 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth     .  .  .  ...         Titus  Andron.  ii.  3, 

Bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows  Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days    .     .  .     .      iii, 

My  name,  dear  samt,  is  hateful  to  myself.  Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee       Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii. 
Accursed,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day! .     .  .  .      iv.  5, 

0  day  !   O  day  !  O  hateful  day !     Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this iv.  5. 

Haters.  — He  was  my  master  ;  and  I  wore  my  life  To  spend  upon  his  haters         A7it.  and  Cleo.  v.  i 
H  ATETH.  —  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me ...  ,  .  ]\Iid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i 

He  that  can  do  all  in  all  With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all  .  .2  He7iry  VI.  ii.  4 

Hatred.  — Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit Mid.  N.  Dreai7i^  ii.  1 

How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world,  That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy?      .     .     .     ,     iv.  i 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes.  The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by  Richard  III.  i.  2 
Your  interior  hatred,  Which  in  your  outward  actions  shows  itself   .  .     .  .  .     .  i.  3 

Take  each  other's  hand  ;  Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love      .  .     .  ii.  i, 

1  will  never  more  remember  Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I  and  mine  ...  .  ,       ii.  1 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred .  .  .     .      iv.  4, 

T  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man,  for,  lo.  My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii.  3 

Haunch. — A  summer  bird  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings    ....        2  Henry  IV.  \-v.  a. 
Haunt.  — One  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one  that  will  have  me     .     Co7n.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2, 

This  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt  Finds  tongues  in  trees  .     .  As  You  Like  It  ii.  i, 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man      ...  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep .  .     .  Richard  III.  \. 

I  'II  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still         .  ...  ,  Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men Rotneo  and  Juliet^  iii. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed.  The  air  is  delicate  .  .  Macbeth^  i.  6. 

Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt.  This  mad  young  man      .  .    Hatnlei,  iv. 

I  have  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors      ...  .  .  ...  OtJiellot  i. 

She  was  here  even  now;  she  haunts  me  in  every  place iv. 

Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you   .  ....  .      iv. 

Hautboy.  — The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a  court     ,     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 
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Have, — It  oft  falls  out,  To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean  Msas.  for  Meas.  \\.  4. 
Art  thou  learned  ? —  No,  sir.  —  Then  learn  this  of  me :  to  have,  is  to  have  .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  i 

Have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  .     .  .  .      King  yohn^  i.  i 

Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ......  .  Richard  HI.  i.  3 

Come,  come,  have  with  you .     .  .  .  .     .      iii.  2 

To  have  done  Is  to  hang  Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail  ....           Troi.  and  Cress,  ill.  3 
Come,  let  me  clutch  tliee.     I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  1  see  thee  still     .          .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  i 

You  have  me,  have  you  not?  .  .      Hamlet-,  ii.  i 

Haven.  —  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss  Tant.  of  the  SlireWy  v.  x 

All  places  that  the  eye-of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens    Richard  J I .  i.  3 

Having.  — I'he  gentleman  is  of  no  having      .  .  ....         Merry  Wives.,  iii.  2 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability  1  '11  lend  you  something:   my  having  is  not  much   Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4 
I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness  ...       v.  i 

Our  content  Is  our  best  having   ......  ,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3 

Pared  my  present  havings,  to  bestow  My  bounties  upon  you iii.  2, 

The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half  To  pay  your  present  debts     .     .  Tiinon  of  Athens,  ii. 

Havoc. — Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means,  Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  Much  Ado,  iv, 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat,  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat       Henry  V.  i. 

Do  not  cry  havoc,  where  you  should  but  hunt  With  modest  warrant Coriolanus.,  iii. 

Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  ....    yulins  CcEsar,  iii. 

Hawk.  —  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch       ....  .     .   i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  ....  .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Hawking.  — Without  hawking  or  spitting  or  saying  we  are  hoarse     ....      As  You  Like  It,  v.  3 
Talking  of  hawking  ;  nothing  else,  my  lord  .     .  .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1 

Hawthorn.  — When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear    .     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  j 

Hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles    .  .     .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind      .     -     .  ....  .     .  King  Lear f\\\,  ^. 

Hay.  —  Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay      .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 

Good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow        .      iv.  1 

The  sun  shines  hot;  and,  if  we  use  delay,  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay  3  Hejiry  VI.  iv.  8 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  .  .  .  ■      Macbeth,  \.  3. 

'T  was  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay  .     .  .     King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Hazard.  —  In  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  2 

Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath Mer.  of  Veftice,  ii.  7 

Men  that  hazard  all  Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages      ...  .  .       li.  7 

I  '11  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead  .  ....  .  .  .     ■       ij-  7- 

I  pray  you,  tarry  :   pause  a  day  or  two  Before  you  hazard  ...  ...  .  ...      in.  2. 

Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  mast  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate  .  All's  JVell,\\,  i 

We  '11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake  To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard      .     .  .  iii.  3- 

To  the  hazard  Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended lVi7tier"s  Tale,  ili.  2. 

I  will  ease  my  heart.  Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head   .     .  .     .     .         i  Henry  /K  i.  3 

To  set  so  rich  a  main  On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour iv. 

r  have  set  my  hfe  upon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  .  .     .       Richard  III.  y. 

You  wot  well  My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace  ...  .    Corzolanus,  iv. 

Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard.  From  firm  security  ...  .  A^tt.  and  Cleo.  Iii. 

Hazel-nuts. — As  brown  in  hue  As  hazel  nuts  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels   Tarn,  of  the  Shrei.v,\\. 

Hazel-tw[G.  —  Like  the  hazel-twig  Is  straight  and  slender  and  as  brown  in  hue  .  ii. 

Head.  —  His  bold  head  'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept Tempest,  ii. 

If  it  should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head  ....  .       ii. 

While  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head  ...  .  !'!■ 

There  were  such  men  Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts •      lii- 

Now  does  my  project  gather  to  ahead  :   My  charms  crack  not     .     .^         .  ....  v. 

His  experience  old  ;   His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgement  ripe'    .        Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  n. 
Heap  on  your  head  A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  you  down     .  -  ...      m. 

Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you Merry  Wives,  i. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  hi.s  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in  his  gait?       ...  1. 

Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head  .     .  ...  u- 
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V.    i 

Much  Adoj  ii.  I 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 
.     .  .     .     .      iv.  I 

,  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2 


,      .      .      .  IV.  I 

As  You  Like  li^  ii.  i 


.     .     .  111.  5, 

.     .     .     .      iv,  I 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  ^, 

.    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

.      PFinier's  Tale,  i.  2. 

.     King  John,  ii, 


Head.— Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders ■     -     .  Meas.for  Meas.x.  7.. 

I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly ;  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to  't iv.  3, 

Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head -     •     •      C^7w.  of  Errors,  11.  1 

I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and  insconce  it  too  }};  ^ 

No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip  to  hip     .  .......  •     •      i»-  ■* 

His  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing,  And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light 

I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head 

You  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing _J|-  ^ 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth ^       .  "|-  ^ 

My  head  to  any  good  man's  hat,  These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn    Loiie's  L.  Lost,  1.  i 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  slopped  .      iv.  3 

Remember  thy  courtesy  ;  I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head    . 

Stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head,  And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears  . 

Their  heads  are  hung  With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew      . 

I  cannot  get  a  service,  no  ;  I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head     .     . 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head  Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven  . 

A  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto      . 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,  Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head?      .     . 

I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head  

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head 

Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  ?  .  •     • 

I  '11  «Tite  it  straight ;  The  matter  's  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart 

Though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries  his  house  on  his  head      .     . 

See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together 

Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair  

Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  forked  one! 

Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our  heads,  I  like  it  well 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency,  From  all  direction  .  .  

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head?     Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly?     .     .     . 
When  your  head  did  but  ache,  I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows  .     .     . 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out,  And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head 
Do  not  seek  to  stuff  My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head Richard  II.  ii. 

Cover  your  heads  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood  With  solemn  reverence 
A  plague  on  thefe  !  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head?  canst  not  hear? 
Hath  drawn  The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together        .     .  .     . 

In  short  space  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head  .     . 

Not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down !     Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown     . 

Like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head  Like  the  brass  cannon         .     . 

Never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post 

If  their  heads  had  any  intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy  head-pieces     .     .  iii. 

Have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples!    .  ...  ...  ......      iii. 

A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head  Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  .  .     .     .     .      iv, 

As  the  suspect  is  great.  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head       .     .         2  Henry  VI.  i.  3, 
What  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones.  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby  I      .     .       ii.  i 
This  dishonour  in  thine  age  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground  !     .  .       ii.  3 

See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point,  And  nod  their  head*^!      .  .     ,     .     ,  ....       ii.  4. 

All  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together—  Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles    .... 

Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burthens,  take  your  houses  over  your  heads 

He  's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head 3  Henry  VI.  v.  5, 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  bom,  To  signify  thou  earnest  to  bite  the  world  v.  6, 
Finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot.  As  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent  .  Richard  III.  iii.  4 

Off  with  his  head  !  Now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear,  I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same  .  .  .  iii.  4, 
The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams  That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head  ...  v.  3, 
Our  head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it  ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  i 


1  Henry  IV.  ii.  i 

iv.  4. 

.     .     .       1 

2  Henry  IV.  i 


Henry  V,  iii. 
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Head.  —To  show  bare  heads  In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still  and  wonder  .    Coriolanus   iii.  ; 

The  beast  With  many  heads  butts  me  away      ...  .  ,  .  ,     .  .     .      iv.  i 

It  argues  a  distempered  head  So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  bed  .     .       Romeo  and  Juliet  ii.  ■: 
Lord,  how  my  head  aches!  what  a  head  have  1 !  It  beats  as  it  would  fall  m  twenty  pieces      .       ii.  = 
Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat       .  .     .  ...  .     .  iii.  \ 

Those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one  another  and  shook  their  heads      ,     .       jfuUus  C/^sar   i   i 
Then  you  scratched  your  head,  And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot  .  .  .       ii,  , 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe       Macbeth,  Iii.  i 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand :   Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scanned  iii.  ^ 

Rebellion's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood  Of  Birnam  rise  ....  jv    , 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth      Hamlet,  i.  ^ 
Once  methought  It  lifted  up  its  head  and  did  address  Itself  to  motion      ....  .     .  .  i.  2 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account  Wiih  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  ...  i.  5 

No  hat  upon  his  head;  his  stockings  fouled,  Ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  .  ,       ii.  i 

And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,  He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  .  .  .       ii.  1 

With  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turned.  He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes      .     .  ii.  1 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  At  his  heels  a  stone  .  .  ....  .     .      iv.  q 

And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  Fallen  on  the  inventors'  heads v.  2 

He  that  has  a  house  to  put  's  head  in  has  a  good  head-piece  .  King  Lear,  iii.  ^ 

Your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness      .     .  .  i:i.  4 

Milk-livered  man  !   That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs iv.  2 

Methinks  be  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head iv,  6 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head  To  hear  of  pleasure's  name     ...  ,  iv.  6 

Are  you  there  with  me  ?    No  eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse?  .     .     .  .  iv.  6 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot  .  v.  3 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  Hath  this  extent,  no  more    .     .     .  Othello^  \.  3 

Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle.  Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven  ,     .        i.  3 
The  Anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders    ...  i.  3 

Abandon  all  remorse  ;   On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  ....  ...  .     .      iii.  3 

Boldness  be  my  friend  !     Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot  !      .  ...  Cymbeline,  i.  6 

Head-piece.  —  He  that  has  a  house  to  put 's  head  in  has  a  good  head-piece  .  King  Lear,  iii.  -^ 

Headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe       ...  Coin.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i, 

Heal.  — What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees?  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

Health.  — Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace  ! Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty;  With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three     .     .  .       v.  2 

Health  shall  live  free  and  sickness  freely  die     .     .  All^s  Well,  ii.  i, 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed  Than  most  have  of  his  age  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health,  The  fit  is  strongest  Ki7ig  John,  iii.  4 

His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now  .     .       i  Henry  IP',  iv.  i, 

The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices  Lean  on  your  health     ....  .  .2  Hetiry  IV.  \. 

You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season  ;  For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill  .  .      iv. 

She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food;   Such  are  the  poor,  in  health  ...  .  .      iv. 

For  God  doth  know  how  many  now  in  liealth  Shall  drop  their  blood  .     .     .  Henry  V.  \. 

A  letter  for  me!  it  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven  years'  health Coriolaims,  ii. 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit  Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  Julius  C^sar,  ii, 

I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all  .  .  .  .  ii. 

Were  he  not  in  health,  He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it      .  .  ii. 

T  shall  forget  myself  ;  Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  farther  .  .  .      iv.  3, 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  And  health  on  both  !   .  .  Ulacbeth,  \n.  4, 

Find  her  disease,  And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health  ...  .  i 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  !    Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned     Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Health-givin'g.  —  To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  tliy  health-giving  air     .  Loz'e''s  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

Healthv. — Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy  ;  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow  Mens,  for  Meas.  i.  2 
Heap.  —  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your  knowledge?      .     .     .     .As  You  Like  It,  i.  2 
They  have  engrossed  and  piled  up  The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold    2  He?iry  IV.  iv.  5 
Great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels      .     .     .  Richard  III.  \.  4, 

Hear.  — Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending.     Muck  Ado,  i: 
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Hear.  — As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me Much  Ado,  \w. 

Sleep  I  now  and  think  I  hear  all  this?  What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss?    Coin,  of  Err.  u.  2. 

I  love  to  hear  him  lie,  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy Love  s  L.  Lost,  1.  1 

To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately  ;  or  to  forbear  both  ...  ■  •     ■  .  1.  » 

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history    .     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i, 
He  hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not;  I  feat  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  Mer.  0/  l^enice,  i.  2, 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music      .  "     '     '     '      .X"  ^ 

Yet  words  do  well  When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear  .     As  You  Like  It,  Hi.  5, 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply  Without  a  tongue  .  .  .     .        Kiiig^  John^  m.  3, 

I  never  longed  to  hear  a  word  till  now ....         Richard  H .  v.  3, 

You  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me  As  will  displease  you  .  .  .  .     .    i  Nenry  IV.  1,  3, 

Your  humble  patience  pray,  Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play       ....       Henry  V.  Prol 
Speak,  my  lord;  For  we  will  hear,  note  and  believe  in  heart       .     .  •     .  •  .     .  1.  2. 

I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more  .  .  ...  .     .       3  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Whereof  We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much  .  .     ■  Henry  VIII.  \. 

What  you  have  to  say  I  will  with  patience  hear .      JtUius  CcBsar,  i. 

A  time  Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things -  ■  ]• 

He  hears  no  music  ;  Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort  As  it  he  mocked  himself  .  1. 

Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear  .  .  .     .  •      iij- 

Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth.  Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk  ...  .     Macbeth,  11. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  hell     .  "■ 

Heard.  —  O  excellent  device  !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ?  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii. 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen  ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 

This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard.  —  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows    .  .  v.  i, 

Out  of  these  convertites  There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned  As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  4, 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? .  .  .  Tani.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  2, 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  puffed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? .     .  i.  ^ 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field,  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder?  i.  :c 

Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing  .     .  ....  ,     .       ii.  1 

Worse  than  the  greatest  infection  That  e'er  was  heard  or  read     .     .     .  Winter'' s  Tale,  i.  z 

Have  you  beheld,  Or  have  you  read  or  heard?  or  could  you  think?     .     .     .  King  John^  iv.  3 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master  Shallow  .  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2 

Tliat  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  And  then  is  heard  no  more     .     .  Macbeth^  v.  5 

So  have  I  heard  and  do  in  part  believe  it      .  .  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  1, 

I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough     ...  ....  .  .  iii.  i. 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  Othello,  i.  3 

Hearer. — Thou  wilt  be  a  lover  presently,  And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused  Of  every  hearer      .     .  .  .  .  iv.  1 

That  loose  grace  Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  .  .        Love''s  L.  Lost,  v,  z, 

And  makes  them  stand  Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  .     .  ...  Hamlet^  v.  i 

Hearing.  — And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished      .  .     .         Love'' sL.  Lost,  ii.  i 

Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing     .  .     .  .  .  .     .      iii.  i 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense,  It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense  Mid.  N.  Dreatn,'m.  z. 
Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing         ...  .      Taju.  oftlte  Shrew,  ii.  r 

'T  is  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward.  —  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward  v.  2 
Which  of  you  will  stop  The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks?  2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing  ;  and,  to  bear  'em.  The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load   Henry  VIII.  i. 
Dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing         .  Coriolanus,  ii, 

Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing  To  what  I  shall  unfold  .  .     .  .  Hamlet,  i. 

Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing,  To  the  smothering  of  the  sense      Cymbellne,  iii, 

Hearse.  —  Set  down  your  honourable  load,  If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse  Richard  III.  i. 

Hearsed.  —  Would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin!    Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii. 

Heart.  —  O,  the  cry  did  knock  Against  my  very  heart !  .     .     .  .  .       Tempest,  i, 

Tell  your  piteous  heart  There's  no  harm  done  .  .  .     .  .  .  i, 

My  heart  bleeds  To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to      .  ...  .  .     .        i 

Set  all  hearts  i'  the  state  To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear  .     .  .     .  .  .     .     .  i 

Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  !  thou  hast  slept  well ;   Awake  !  .  ...  .  .  ,  i 
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Heart.  —  The  ver>'  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did  My  heart  fly  to  your  service      .     .     ,    Te-.npcst^  i!i, 

With  a  heart  as  wiUing  As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  .     .          .          .     .  iii 

Here's  my  hand.  — And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  't iii 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver     ...          .     .     .  iv 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought     ....  .         Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i 

How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown,  When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  !         .  i 

Sweet  lines!  sweet  life  I    Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart 

His  thoughts  immaculate.  His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart  .     .     . 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth  .     .  ... 

Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale ... 

If  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  trutli,  Vou  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice  . 

I  have  heard  thee  say  No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart            .     .                     .     .  iv.  3 

A  heart  As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands  ...               iv.  3 

I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la  !  with  my  heart Merry  IVives,  i.  1 

The  best  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's  heart .  ii.  ^ 

Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose               .          ,          .     .          .  ii.  ^ 

My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience            .  ii.  ^ 

Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue                 ,     .  iii.  i 

A  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart                   .     .                          .  iii.  4 

You  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart      ....                          .  iv.  2 

Though  we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders           .  v.  5 

The  valiant  heart  is  not  whipt  out  of  Iiis  trade .     .      Meets. /or  Meas.  ii.  i 

Go  to  your  bosom  ;  Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know  ...  ii.  -^. 

And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil  Of  my  conception  .     .          .          ...  ii.  4. 

0  heavens!    Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart?   .          .     .               .     .          .  ii.  4 

1  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  :  thou  must  be  patient  ....  .  iv.  3, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still  Attorneyed  at  your  service  .  .  ,  v.  i, 
So  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart  That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy  ...  v.  1, 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart  .  Coin,  of  Errors^  iii,  i 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted  ;  Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint  iii.  ^ 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart.  My  food,  my  fortune  .  .  iii.  2 
If  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and  my  heart  of  steel  ...  .  iii-  ■£■ 
What  observation  madest  thou  in  this  case  Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face?  ,  .  iv.  ^. 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will          .     ,              .          . 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse  .  

One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel ;  A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough                 .  iv.  2 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still  and  turn  witch     .     .                                    .          .     .     .  iv.  4 

Would  f  could  fiud  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart  .  Much  Ado,  i.  i 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart   .                          .          .               .     .     .  .  i.  1 

In  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart.  And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force  .               .  i.  i 

Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues                                    ...               .  n.  i 

I  gave  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his  single  one  .     .                               .                          .  li.  1 

My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear  that  he  is  in  her  heart     .                                         .  ii.  i 

Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff                           .  iii-  >■ 

I  will  requite  thee.  Taming  ray  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand           .               .  ni.  i 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper    .     .  iii.  2 

What  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks  ...                                          .          •                    •  i'^*  2 

I  think  he  holds  you  well,  and  in  dearness  of  heart         ...                               .  ui-  2 

God  send  every  one  their  heart's  desire!       .               ....                                    .  ui.  4 

Indeed  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking    .  iii.  4 

In  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging      .          .                     ....  ni.  4 

If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed  About  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart  !      .  iv,  i 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart,  And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors  v.  ■ 

I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes                      .                               .  v.  2 

A  miracle  !  here  's  our  own  hands  against  our  hearts-    ....                               .     .  v.  4 

That  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels  .  .  v.  4 
You  shall  be  so  received  As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart  .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 
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Heart.  —  By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes,  Deceive  me  not  now    Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed,  Proud  with  his  £orm 
Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart.  —  By  heart  and  in  heart 
By  heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  dannot  come  by  her   . 
In  heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love  with  her  .     .  .     . 

Out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her  . 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part.  We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart    iv.  i, 
She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died;  And  so  may  you  ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long 

Farewell,  worthy  lord  I     A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue ■     -       v.  2, 

Look  on  me  ;  Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye    ...  ...  v.  2, 

I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  z. 

Loosed  his  Jove-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow,  As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart  Is  true  as  steel 


One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both ;  One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms  and  one  troth 
My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit  So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it  ... 

Nature  shows  art,  That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart    .     .  .     . 

Methought  a  serpent  eat  iny  heart  away,  And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey 

Pierced  through  the  heart  with  your  stern  cruelty      .     ,  .  

And  superpraise  my  parts,  When  I  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  ;  So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart 

Man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was  iv.  i 

Joy  and  fresh  days  of  love  Accompany  your  hearts'.  .     .  ....  .  .       v.  i 

Whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor v.  i 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine  Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans   Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i 
Like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart     .  .     .  .     .  .  i.  3 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth  !      .       ii.  i 
My  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me 
I  have  too  grieved  a  heart  To  take  a  tedious  leave     .  .... 

I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,  Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head?  .... 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand!    . 
Hath  woven  A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint  ...  .  . 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings,  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him    ...  .  .     . 

Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth  .  

Enchantingly  beloved,  and  indeed  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world  ...       As  You  Like  If,  i, 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition  Sticks  me  at  heart  ....  ,  i 

I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel    ......  .       ii, 

What  stature  is  she  of  ? — Just  as  high  as  my  heart .     .      iii. 

This  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart         .     .  iii, 

A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt iii, 

The  common  executioner,  Whose  heart  the  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes  hard     ....     iii, 

Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ;  And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  iii. 

I  '11  write  it  straight;  The  matter 'sin  my  head  and  in  my  heart 

Thy  godhead  laid  apart,  Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart 

How  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf! 

I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the  claws  of  a  lion  . 

Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart    ...  .... 

Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 

My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart,  Or  else  my  heart  concealing  it  will  break 

Our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts  Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  .     .  .       v.  2 

My  heart  as  great,  my  reason  haply  more.  To  bandy  word  for  word     ,  ...  .  .       v.  2 

Heart  too  capable  Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour .      AWs  Well,  i.  i 

Howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one    .     .  .     .  .     .  i.  3 

It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart i,  3, 

My  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent  . 
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Heart. — But  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to  AlPsWell,  iii.  2, 
My  heart  is  heavy  and  mine  age  is  weak  ;  Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak  iii.  4 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo,  As  if  she  sat  in's  heart    .     .  .  .      iv.  2, 

If  my  heart  were  great,  'T  would  burst  at  this       .     .  .  .  .  .      iv. 

Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorned  to  serve  Humbly  called  mistress      .     .  ...       v 

So  wears  she  to  him,  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart Twelfth  Night,  ii, 

1  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone  And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out    .     .  ,      iii.  4. 

One  that  indeed  physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh Winter's  Tale,  i, 

My  heart  dances  ;  But  not  for  joy  ;  not  joy  ....  .  .... 

I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo,  With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart.     . 

Do  't  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ;  Do  't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own 

The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add,  'T  is  pity  she  's  not  honest     . 

I    Woe  the  while  I   O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it,  Break  too!    ,    .     , 
Weep  I  cannot,  But  my  heart  bleeds  .  ..... 

I  am  no  fighter  :  I  am  false  of  heart  that  way   ....  .     . 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,  Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a  

Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take  Your  mind  from  feasting  .     . 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  packed  and  locked  Up  in  my  heart 

Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together  Affliction  alters     .     .  iv.  4. 

So  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart  ....  ......       v.  2 

I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears,  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept  blood  .     .  v.  2 

He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts  May  easily  win  a  woman's King  yohn,  i.  1 

Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart  And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine  .     .  .  ii.  . 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand.  But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love    .  .       ii.  i 

Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  !    And  quartered  in  her  heart  !  .  .  ii.  i 

Alas,  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend  !    He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart  I  ,      iv.  i 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears,  Being  an  ordinary  inundation v.  2 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked  and  burned  .     .  ....  .  ...  v.  7 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by.  Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered     .  ,       v.  7 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart  Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage     .     .  .     .    Richard  II.  i.  3 

Even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes  I  see  thy  grieved  heart 1.3 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal  To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart  .  .  i.  3 
Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  takest  for  pleasure.  —  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so  .  .  .  .  i.  3 
My  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue  Should  so  profane  the  word      .  .  .     .     .  i.  4 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts  With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy i.  4 

You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts,  And  prick  my  tender  patience  .     .  ,       ii.  i, 

My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  silence,  Ere  't  be  disburdened  .     .  ii.  i, 

The  commons  hath  he  pilled  with  grievous  taxes,  And  quite  lost  their  hearts 
The  nobles  hath  he  fined  For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts    .... 

H  heart's  presages  be  not  vain.  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again      .     . 
Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee  ....  .... 

Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared :  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold 
With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than  steel  .     .  ... 

Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warmed,  that  sting  my  heart !   .     .     ,  .     . 

Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart?     I  Ml  give  thee  scope  to  beat 

Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man  .     .     . 

Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love  Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy  iii.  3 

Your  heart  is  up,  I  know,  Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low  .     .  .  .      iiu  3. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight,  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief  .     . 

I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart,  Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point    .  .     . 

Your  brows  are  full  of  discontent.  Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears   .     . 

Must  we  part? — Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart  from  heart  

One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part ;  Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart   v.  i, 

Read  not  my  name  there;  My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand v.  3, 

Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove  A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart v.  3 

He  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  denied  ;  We  pray  with  heart  and  soul  and  all  beside  .  .  v.  3 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak ;  set  thy  tongue  there  ;  Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear 
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Heart.— I  would  thou  wert  the  man  That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart    Richard  IT.  v.  4 
The  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is  Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my  heart .  .      v.  5 

What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart  shall  say *•''*,  T 

I  will  ease  my  heart,  Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head 1  Henry  J  y.  y.  Z- 

Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you  ! 

Marry,  And  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart ; 

Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides 
Dressed  myself  in  such  humility  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart •     ■  ■  •  • 

I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent  .  .     . 

A  braver  place  In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself 

With  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads 

Fare  thee  well,  great  heart!     Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk 

As  good  as  heart  can  wish       ....  

An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure  Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart  . 
Your  pulsidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire  .  .... 

Why,  that 's  well  said  ;  a  good  heart 's  worth  gold     ...  .... 

If  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burst,  —well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself 

It  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see  .  ...  

By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart 

I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on  I  And  wear  it  in  my  heart 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  What  mightst  thou  do !      . 

Thou  hast  spoke  the  right ;  His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate      ... 

We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence  That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours 

And  do  serve  you  With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal 

When  he  shall  see  our  army,  He  Ml  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear 

A  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty 

All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart:  never  came  any  from  mine  that  might  offend 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart,  Unpruned  dies ...  v. 

A  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  or  rather  the  sun,  and  not  the  moon  ...  v. 

Having  neither  the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me         .  .     .  v. 

My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdued      .  .  .1  Henry  VI.  i. 

Hear  how  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan  !    It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged  .     .  i. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance,  A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court      .  .  .      iii. 

0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life.  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  !  .     .     .     .2  Henry  VI.  \. 

Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content ....  .     .  i. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart  And  dimmed  mine  eyes  .  .     .     .  i. 

Let  not  his  smoothing  words  Bewitch  your  hearts      ....  i. 

How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart !   When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony?  .     .       ii. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief ii. 

1  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience  ;  These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn    .  .       ii.  4. 

A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted .  .  .      iii. 

Unburthens  with  his  tongue  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart  iii. 

My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief,  Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes  ....  iii, 

I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck,  A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds  .     ■  .     .      iii 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart.  And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles  iii. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted  !    Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just    iii 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company!  .     .     .  iii. 

Be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell  ...  ...  .  iv. 

Unloose  thy  long-Imprisoned  thoughts.  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart  .     .  .v. 

Even  at  this  sight  My  heart  is  turned  to  stone  :  and  while  't  is  mine.  It  shall  be  stony  .  .       v 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen ...  3  He?iry  VI.  ii 

I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile,  And  cry  '  Content '  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart    .      iii 
What  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours,  fair  queen  ?  —  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhoped  joys       iii 

Cursed  be  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! ...  .  Richard  III.  i 

My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak .1 

How  this  ring  enconipasseth  thy  finger,  Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart      .  ,  i.  2, 
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Heart.  —  Perhaps  May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him Richard  I JL  \.  3, 

My  heart  is  purged  from  grudging  hate ;  And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love 

Which,  God  he  kn^ws,  Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart 

Attended  to  their  sugared  words,  But  looked  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts. 

We  know  each  other's  faces,  But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine,  Than  I  of  yours 

For  by  his  (ace  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart  .  .     . 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face  By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day  ?    .     . 
Though  what  they  do  impart  Help  not  at  all,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart .     .  .... 

With  pure  heart's  love,  Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts  .  ...  

Why  look  you  so  sad  ?  —  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks .     .       v.  3, 

Cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayed  :  God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side         v.  3 
A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom  :  Advance  our  standards  .  .^        .  .       v.  3 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze  Allegiance  in  them  .  .  Henry  VIII.  \.  2 

Your  heart  Is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride  .     ,  ,  ii.  4 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art,  Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart .      iii.  i 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts     .  .  iii.  • 

I  would  't  were  something  that  would  fret  the  string,  The  master-cord  on  's  heart !    .  .  iii.  2, 

Since  I  had  my  office,  I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart  .     .  ....  .  .     .  iii.  2. 

As  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you,  My  heart  dropped  love  .  ,     .  .  iii.  2, 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee    .     .  iii.  ^, 

When  my  heart,  As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain  .  .       Troi.  a7id  Cress,  i.  i, 

Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart  Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice  .  .  i.  1 
Though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear,  Nothing  of  tliat  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear  i.  ^ 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse  ;  And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose 
Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  heart  .  .  .... 

0  heart,  heavy  heart,  Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking?     ....... 

1  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself,  That  there  's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart . 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free  ;  For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows 
With  most  divine  integrity,  From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome  . 
One  eye  yet  looks  on  thee;  But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see  .  .  v.  2 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart,  An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong  .  .  v.  ^ 
Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  the  heart ;  The  effect  doth  operate  another  way  .  v.  3 
To  break  the  heart  of  generosity,  And  make  bold  power  look  pale  .     .               .           Coriolanus^  i.  i 

A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  's  heart,  That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  ! ii.  t 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time,  But  hearts  for  the  event     .  .  .  ii.  1 

He  hath  so  planted  his  honoui-s  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their  hearts     ...  .       ii.  ■= 

Convented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts  Inclinable  to  honour     .  .  ii.  ^ 

The  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart  .       ii.  3, 

He  has  it  now,  and  by  his  looks  methinks 'T  is  warm  at 's  heart .  ii.  3. 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds  .  •  "    3- 

Why,  had  your  bodies  No  heart  among  you  ? ■  ii.  3 

A  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours,  But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger  To  better  vantage  Hi.  2, 

Not  by  your  own  instruction,  Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you    .     .  .     .      iii.  *, 

Correcting  thy  stout  heart,  Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling      iii.  ^, 
Must  I  with  base  tongue  give  my  noble  heart  A  lie  that  it  must  bear? 
I  mock  at  death  With  as  big  heart  as  thou   .  .     -  ... 

Chide  me  no  more.    I  '11  mountebank  their  loves,  Cog  their  hearts  from  them 
Then  he  speaks  What 's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there  which  looks  With  us  to  break  his  neck     iii.  3, 
Here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  !  Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  !  iii.  3 

With  precepts  that  would  make  invincible  The  heart  that  conned  them         .     . 

It  would  unclog  my  heart  Of  what  lies  heavy  to't      .  .     • 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge  Thine  own  particular  wrongs     .     . 
Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy 
More  dances  my  rapt  heart  Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 

Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  comforts 

Pages  blushed  at  him  and  men  of  heart  Looked  wondering  each  at  other  . 
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Heart.  —  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart  Too  great  for  what  contains  it    Coriolanus,  y.  6. 
That  has  thus  lovingly  reserved  The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart  Tit7ts  Afidro7i.\.  i. 

But  h".  your  heart  to  them  As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain  ...                ■     ■          ...  11.  3- 
Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels             Rovteo  and  Juliet^  1.  4. 

Did  my  heart  love  till  now?  forswear  it,  sight!    For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night  .  _i.  5- 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft ."''** 

0  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering  face  !    Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ?     .     .     .  iii.  2.. 

My  heart  is  full  of  woe;  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me iv.  5. 

When  groping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound,  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress  -               .     .  ly.  5. 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance  All  sorts  of  hearts                .     Timon  of  Athens^  1.  i. 

He  outgoes  The  very  heart  of  kindness                    .          •          ■  .  i.  i. 

What  a  beggar  his  heart  is,  Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good  .          .     .  .  1.  2. 

1  take  all  and  your  several  visitations  So  kind  to  heart .         .     .         .         ....               ,  .  1.  z. 

Friendship's  full  of  dregs:   Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs      .          .  .  1.  2. 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart;  Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given     ...  ii.  2. 

If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love,  And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing           .  ii.  2. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart,  It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ? .                .          .  iii-  i- 

And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart,  To  bring  it  into  danger iii-  5- 

Brought  low  by  his  own  heart,  Undone  by  goodness !    .     .     .     .          .     .               .          .     .     .  iv.  2. 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men  At  duty .  iv.  3. 

Lend  me  a  fool's  heart  and  a  woman's  eyes,  And  I  '11  beweep  these  comforts          v.  i. 

You  worse  than  senseless  things  !    O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  .     .     .  Julius  Ceesar^  \.  i. 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside  And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy .          ...  i.  ^. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease  Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves          .  .  i.  2. 

He  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts ....               ....                          ...          .  1.3. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  That  visit  my  sad  heart     ...          ii.  i. 

By  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake  The  secrets  of  my  heart ii.  j. 

They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast .          .  ii.  2. 

C.T?sar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart.  If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear    ....  ii.  2. 

That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar,  The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  ihlnk  upon  !  ,     ,     .  ii.  2. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation     ,     .          .     .          ,     .  ii.  3. 

O  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side,  Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  !  .  ii.  4. 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is  !          .          ....  ii.  4. 

We  will  grace  his  heels  With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome  .                    ....  iii.  i. 

Our  hearts  Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in  With  all  kind  love  .     .                    ...  iii.  1. 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Csesar,  And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me  iii.  2. 

0  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir  Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage         ....  iii.  2. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms,  Quite  vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart  iii.  2. 

1  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  :  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is     ...     .  iii.  2. 

Pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going .          ...  iii.  3. 

Must  I  endure  all  this?  —  All  this!   ay,  more:  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break            ....  iv.  3. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas     .          ....          ...  iv.  3. 

A  heart  Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold  ...          .     .          .  iv.  3. 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart ...         -         ...         .     .  iv.  3. 

My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge .     .               ....          .     .     .  iv.  3. 

My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life  I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me     .               .     .  v.  5. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Against  the  use  of  nature    .     .               .      Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Let  us  speak  Our  free  hearts  each  to  other  .....                          .          .                .     .  i,  3, 

Let  me  infold  thee  And  hold  thee  to  my  heart .          .               .          .          .     .          .     ,          .     .  i.  4. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know      ...          .               .  i.  7. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white  ...          \\.  2, 

O  horror,  horror,  horror  I    Tongue  nor  heart  Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  !      .     .          .     .  ii,  3. 

That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart  Courage  to  make  's  love  known      ,          ....  ii.  3. 

Make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts.  Disguising  what  they  are  .     .          ...          .          .  ill,  2. 

'T  would  have  angered  any  heart  alive  To  hear  the  men  deny't .     .  iJi,  g. 

My  heart  Throbs  to  know  one  thing  :  tell  me,  if  your  art  Can  tell  so  much  ...               .     .  iv.  i. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart ! ,     .  iv.  1. 
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Heart.  — The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  The  firstlings  of  my  hand        .     .     .  Macbeth,  iv.  y. 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whispers  ibe  o'erfraLight  heart  and  bids  it  break iv.  3. 

Let  grief  Convert  to  anger  *,  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it                 .  iv.  3. 

What  a  sigh  is  there  !     The  heart  is  sorely  charged ...  v.  1. 

I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body  .  v.  i. 

The  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear          ....          ....  v.  3. 

Which  ihe  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not      ,          .  v.  3. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart      .     ,     .  v.  3. 

None  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things  Whose  hearts  are  absent  too    ...          ...  v.  4, 

For  this  relief  much  thanks:  'tis  bitter  cold,  And  I  am  sick  at  heart  .  .  .  Hai7ilet  i.  i. 

It  us  befitted  To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief .     .                                    .  .  1,  ^. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  The  band  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth                ,  .  \.  ^, 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient,  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled                   .  .  i.  2. 

Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition  Take  it  to  heart?        ....          .  .  i.  ^. 

1  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep,  As  watchman  to  my  heart .                          .               .  .  i.  3. 

How  say  you,  then  ;  would  heart  of  man  once  think  it?     ....          .               ,               .  .  i.  c. 

Unpack  my  heart  with  words,  And  fall  a-cursing .  ii.  2. 

With  variable  objects  shall  expel  This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart           .  ii),  1. 

I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart .          .     .  iii,  2. 

You  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery                     .  iii.  ^. 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  ;  let  not  ever  The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  .  .  iii,  ^, 
Bow,  stubborn  knees  ;  and,  heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  !  iii.  3. 
Let  me  wring  your  heart ;  for  so  I  shall,  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff  .  .  ...  iii.  4. 
Thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain.  —  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it  .  .  .  .  iii.  4. 
Hems,  and  beats  her  heart ;  Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt  .     .          .     .  iv.  5. 

You  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend .     .  iv.  7. 

It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart,  That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth     ....  iv.  7. 

Are  you  like  a  painting  of  a  sorrow,  A  face  without  a  heart  ? .     .  iv.  7. 

Thou  wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart:  but  it  is  no  matter  ...  v.  2. 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart,  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile  ....  v.  -:. 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.    Good  night,  sweet  prince     ....               .     .          .          .     .     .  v.  z. 

Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave  My  heart  into  my  mouth      .  ...  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  lo  breed  it  in  ?              ...                     .  .  i.  2. 

Drew  from  my  heart  all  love.  And  added  to  the  gall  .     .               .               .  i.  4. 

O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  cracked^  is  cracked  !              .               ...                    .     .  ii.  i. 

This  heart  Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws,  Or  ere  I  '11  weep  ...  ii.  4. 

1  have  one  part  in  my  heart  That 's  sorry  yet  for  thee    .  .  .  .      iii,  2. 

Set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array  .  .     . 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand  :  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth 

Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts  ?  .  .     ,     , 

Which  came  from  one  that 's  of  a  neutral  heart,  And  not  from  one  opposed  .     .     . 

I  '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart.  Ere  I  taste  bread .  

If  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart,  Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice  ... 

My  best  spirits  are  bent  To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak.  Thou  liest 

With  the  hell-hated  He  o'erwhelm  thy  heart 

Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I  Did  hate  thee  or  thy  father  !      .     .  .  . 

List  a  brief  tale  ;  And  when  'tis  told,  O  that  my  heart  would  burst  I 

But  his  flawed  heart.  Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support !    .     .     .     .  v.  3. 

In  forms  and  visages  of  duty,  Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  ....  Othello,  i.  i. 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern  ...  .....  .     .     .  i,  1. 

I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at i,  1. 

Found  good  means  To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart      ...  i.  2, 

I  never  yet  did  hear  That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear i,  3. 

Give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart  Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart  I  would  keep     i.  3. 

My  heart 's  subdued  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord i.  3. 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart.  And  chides  with  thinking ii.  i. 

Let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it ii.  j. 
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Heart.  —  They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart  That  passion  cannot  rule  .     Othello,  iii.  3 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands;   But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts in- 4. 

It  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful  Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts  .... 

No,  my  heart  is  turned  to  sione;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand  .  .  *     ' .  * 

There,  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart.  Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life 

To  the  state  This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate  ....  .     . 

Would  I  had  thy  inches ;  thou  shouldst  know  There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt 

Bat  my  full  heart  Remains  in  use  with  you ■  •     ■  ■     • 

'Tis  sweating  labour  To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 

His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart.  —  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence       .  .     . 

To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts  With  an  unslipping  knot 

The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves  And  sway  our  great  designs  ! 

And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart  For  what  his  eyes  eat  only  .     .  .     . 

Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot  Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing, 

Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can  Her  heart  inform  her  tongue    .     . 

Command  what  cost  Your  heart  has  mind  to 

Thou  knew'st  too  well  My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings 

H  I  be  so.  From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail 

A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain  Restores  his  heart  . 

Throw  my  heart  Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault     .     .     . 

The  hearts  That  spanieled  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave  Their  wishes 

At  fast  and  loose.  Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss  ,     .  .  .     . 

The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep  The  battery  from  my  heart  .     .     . 

Let  me  lament,  With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts     ....  .     . 

The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart  Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle 

I  do  feel,  By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart  at  root     . 

Even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart  Is  warmed  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully . 

He  enchants  societies  into  him  ;   Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his    .  .... 

Take  it,  and  hit  The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart 

Corrupters  of  my  faith  1  you  shall  no  more  Be  stomachers  to  my  heart     .     . 

Having  found  the  back-door  open  Of  the  unguarded  hearts 

That  neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes  Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise 

You,  and  your  lady,  Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness! 

All  the  grace,  Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place  Of  general  wonder 

Heart-ache.  — And  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end  The  heart-ache 

Heart-blood.  —  No  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-blood  Which  breathed  this  poison  Richard  1 1 .  i, 

Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work  .1  Henry  VI.  i.  3, 

The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  i 

Heart-break.^  Better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break    .     .  Merry  iVives,  v.  3 

Heart-burned.  —  I  never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after  .  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 
Heart-burning.  —  In  all  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1 
Hearth.  —  Let  me  but  stand  ;  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth Coriolanus,  iv.  5, 

This  extremity  Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth .     .  .      iv.  5, 

Heart-harden[ng.  — Thou  hast  oft  beheld  Heart-hardening  spectacles  iv.  i 

Heart-heaviness. — More  shall  T  to-morrowbeat  the.height  of  heart-heaviness  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 
Heart's-ease. — What  infinite  heart's-ease  Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy!  Henry  V.  iv. 
Heart-sorrow.  —  Nothing  but  heart-sorrow  And  a  clear  life  ensuing  .     .  Tempest,  iii. 

Heart-strings.  — So  false  that  he  grieves  my  very  heart-strings      .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv. 

Harp  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heart-strings  break Richard  HI.  iv.  4. 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings,  I  'Id  whistle  her  o£E Othello,  iii.  3, 

Heat.  —  Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4, 

That  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter  ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw    Merry  Wives,  iii.  5, 

Both  in  the  heat  of  blood,  And  lack  of  tempered  judgement  afterward      .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  v. 

In  all  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty    .     .  ...    Love^ s  L.  Lost,  i, 

Cold,  indeed;  and  labour  lost :  Then,  farewell  heat,  and  welcome  frost!  ,  Mer.  of  Venice,  W. 

One  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads  him  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition,  That  nothing  can  allay        .  King  John,  iii.  i, 


Cy»ibeli7ie,  i.  6, 

.     .     .  i.  6. 

iii.  4, 

iii.  4. 

V.  3 

Pericles,  ii.  3. 

.     .      iii.  3. 

iv.  Gower. 

Hamlet,  iii.  1, 
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Heat.  —  Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  beat  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood,  And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 
Watched  the  winter's  night,  Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat     .     .  .3  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot  That  it  do  singe  yourself      ....  .  Henry  VIII.  \.  r. 

A  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins,  That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  Romeo  &^  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper  Sprinkle  cool  patience  .     .  Hamlet.^  iii.  4. 

0  heat,  dry  up  my  brains  !  tears  seven  times  salt,  Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  !  iv.  5, 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cursed  By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness  .  Kiiig  Lear^  v.  3. 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  —  the  young  affects  In  me  defunct  —  and  proper  satisfaction       Otiiello,  i.  3, 

1  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  That  can  thy  light  relume v.  2. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ...  .     Cynibeline ,  iv.  ::. 

Heath. — Why  Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way  With  such  prophetic  greeting?  Macbeth,  \.  3. 
Heave.  — This  shoulder  was  ordained  so  thick  to  heave  ;  And  heave  it  shall  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 

There  's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves   ...  ....         Hamlet,  iv.  r. 

Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave  My  heart  into  my  mouth      .     .  .  King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Heaven.  —  Thou  didst  smile,  Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven   .  .     .      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ?  —  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee  .  .  ii.  2. 

Heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her.  That  she  might  admired  be  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv.  v.. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied  Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth .  .       v.  4. 

No  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance  Merry  Wives,  i.i. 

Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts  !  .     .     .     .  .     .  .      iii.  3. 

In  love  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state  ;  Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate  v.  5. 

I  will  muse  no  further.     Master  Fenton,  Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days!      ...       v.  5. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do,  Not  light  them  for  themselves!       Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i. 

The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes  !.....  ,  .  i.  1. 

Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces !    .     .  .  ... 

I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency!    .     .  .  . 

Shall  we  serve  heaven  With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  To  our  gross  selves 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  . 

With  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall  share  with  you 

True  prayers  That  shall  be  up  at  heaven  and  enter  there  Ere  sun-rise  .  ii-  2. 

Showing  we  would  not  spare  heaven  as  we  love  it,  But  as  we  stand  in  fear  .  ii.  3. 

Heaven  in  my  mouth,  As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name  .     .  -  .     .  ii-  4- 

Their  saucy  sweetness  that  do  coin  heaven's  image  In  stamps  that  are  forbid   .     .  .       ii.  4. 

'T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth    .     ,  ...  .  11.  4. 

You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function      .     .  .     .  ...  .     .  .  .      iii-  2. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear  Should  be  as  holy  as  severe      .     .     .  iii-  £. 

Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !  .     .     -     .  .  .     .  •  ...  iv,  ^. 

'T  is  an  accident  that  heaven  provides !    Dispatch  it  presently    .     .  ...  iv.  3. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven  and  words  from  breath  .  ...  ...  .     .     .       v.  i. 

What  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant .  .     .  .  .       Com.  of  Errors,  i.  .. 

There  's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky     .     .       ii.  i. 

Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell?     Sleeping  or  waking?  mad  or  well-advised?    .  .       ii.  -=. 

My  sweet  hope's  aim,  My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim     .     .  .     .  ■      iii-  -=• 

To  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight!   I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven!  .      iv.  4- 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun  That  will  not  be  deep-searched     .     .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star        .  .     .        i.  j. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven  :  God  grant  us  patience !      .  .  .  ■     .  .    .     .     .  1.  i. 

Pardon  love  this  wrong.  That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue  .     .  .     .      iv.  2. 

What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow? iv.  3. 

And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well         ...  ...  iv.  3. 

The  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony  .  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow  New-bent  in  heaven  ...  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  1. 

What  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell,  That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  unto  a  hell! i.  i. 

I  '11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell.  To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well .     .  .     .       ii.  i. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven    v.  1. 

But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven .         Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  i. 
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Heaven.  —  *  For  the  heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  rnind,'  says  the  fiend,  '  and  run  '  Mer.  of  Venice-,  ii.  2. 
Deceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven  .  .  .  ....       11.  2. 

Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness .  .     .  .     .  ....  .  •  11.  6. 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head  Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven  -  .  »■  7- 

He  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven    .  .     .  •      "i-  5* 

Having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady.  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth  .  .     .  .      m.  5- 

If  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then  In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven  ....      m.  5. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven iv,  i. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  .     .  .     .       v.  i. 

Little  recks  to  find  the  \vay  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality  .  As  You  Like  It.,  ii.  4. 

I  give  heaven  thanks  and  make  no  boast  of  them       ....  .  .       ii.  5. 

Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune .  .     .  ii-  7- 

Down  on  your  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  ...  .  iii-  5. 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven,  When  earthly  things  made  even  Atone  together   ...  v.  4. 

Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your  honour!    .     .  ....        Tarn,  of  tlie  Shre'w^  Indue.  2. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field,  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies?  .  .  i.  z. 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty,  As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ?  iv.  5. 
Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,  Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  .      All's  Ifell,  i.  1. 

Most  it  is  presumption  in  us  when  The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men    ....  ii.  i. 


IV.  3. 

.  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i. 

V.  1. 

Winter's  Tale,  i,  z. 


"1.  3. 

iii.  3. 

V.  1. 

King  yohn,  i.  i. 


Made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven 
Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours  on  you  ! 
Here  comes  the  countess:  now  heaven  walks  on  earth  .... 
Plainly  as  heaven  sees  earth  and  earth  sees  heaven    .... 
Swear  his  thought  over  By  each  particular  star  in  heaven  .     . 

The  heavens  themselves  Do  strike  at  my  injustice 

The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry  And  frown  upon  's 

I  never  saw  The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clamour!     ... 

Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil  —  With  them  forgive  yourself 

Whispers  in  your  ear,  Which  none  but  heaven  and  you  and  I  shall  hear  . 

With  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  bribed  T-o  do  him  justice  and  revenge  on  you 

Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth  !  .     .     .  .     .  .  .... 

Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth  J    Call  not  me  slanderer  !    .  ,     . 

Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent  Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven 
O,  let  thy  vow,  First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  performed! 
Alter  not  the  doom  Forethought  by  heaven  !     .  ... 

You  say  That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven     .     . 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven  I  shall  not  know  him    .     .  ... 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out,  And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head 

With  taper-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish„Is  wasteful  .  .      iv.  2. 

When  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  Is  to  be  made     .  .  .  iv.  £. 

Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones !  .  .  iv.  3. 

The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm,  Is  fled  to  heaven  ...  ...  .     .      iv.  3, 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand.  And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land   .  .      iv.  3, 

The  vanity  top  of  heaven  Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors  .  .  .  .  y.  2. 

The  holy  legate  comes  apace.  To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven  .  .     .       v.  2. 

The  sun  of  heaven  methought  was  loath  to  set,  But  stayed  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush    v.  5. 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap,  Add  an  immortal  title  .     ,     Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  I  .  ,     ,  .        i.  i, 

My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth,  Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven      .  .     .  i.  i. 

Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven      ...  .  .     .     .        i.  2. 

The  which  if  wrongfully,  Let  heaven  revenge  ....  .  ...  .     ,     .     .        i.  2, 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens   ...  .  i.  3, 

Comfort  's  in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief  ii,  2. 
Thebay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered  and  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven    .  ii.  4, 

My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell  .     .     iii.  i. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced,  And  not  neglected  .  ....      iii.  2. 

If  heaven  would,  And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse     ...  .  ...      iii.  z. 


m.  4. 
iii.  4. 
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Heaven.  — When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid,  Behind  the  globe     .  .  Richard  II,  iii.  ^ 

If  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  lor  heaven  still  guards  the  right  ....  .      iij,  2 

When  their  thundering  shock  At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven      .  iii.  3 

As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true       .     .  .  .  .  .      iv.  i 

Marked  with  a  blot,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven  .  .  .  iv.  i 

But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events,  To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents  .  v.  z 

Like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven,  All  of  one  nature        .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  i 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  blackberries?       .  .       ii.  4, 

His  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven    .  ii 

At  my  nativity  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes  ...  ii 

The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did  tremble ii 

That  pretty  Welsh  Which  thou  pour'st  down  from  these  swelling  heavens  I  am  too  perfect  in     ii 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven  To  punish  my  mistreadings     .  .  ii 

Then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven,  And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility  .  .  .      ii 

Let  heaven  kiss  earth  !  now  let  not  Nature's  hand  Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  !     2  He7iry  IV. 
It  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun  In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  .     .  .     .     '.     .  .       ii.  3, 

To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes.  That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven  .       ii.  3. 

Begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven ...  .       ii.  4 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven  And  our  dull  workings  ...  iv   2 

0  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  !  Henry  V.  Prol 
Therefore  doth  heaven  divide  The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions  .     .        I.  2 

By  gift  of  heaven,  By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations .       ii.  4 

My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  ;  Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine  .  .  .     .  iv.  6. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night !  .   i  Heiiry  VI.  i,  1 

If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell     ...  .  .  .  .2  Henry  VI.  v.  i 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.  —  'T  is  wondrous  strange 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

Though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile,  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs  iii.  3 

Since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so,  Let  hell  make  crooked  my  mind  to  answer  it       .       v,  6, 

1  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven,  If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands  Richard  III.  \.  i 

He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come                           •  .     .  i.  2 

The  heavens  have  blessed  you  with  a  goodly  son,  To  be  your  comforter  .     .  .     .  i.  3 

Now  he  delivers  thee  From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven  .     .                          .  .  i.  4 

Now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven,  Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth  .       ii.  1 

Let  us  all  embrace  :   And  take  our  leave,  until  we  meet  in  heaven  .          .     .  iii.  3, 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed                    .  iv.  4, 

What  good  is  covered  with  the  face  of  heaven,  To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good?    .  .      iv.  4, 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hou^s  !    Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest !     iv.  4, 

The  selfsame  heaven  That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him v.  3, 

Let  us  to  't  pell-mell ;  If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell v.  3, 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction,  That  long  have  frowned  upon  their  enmity  !     .     .  .       v.  5, 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys  A  place  next  to  the  king           .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  1 

I  cannot  tell  What  heaven  hath  given  him,  —let  some  graver  eye  Pierce  into  that          .  .     .  i.  1 

The  will  of  heaven  Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  !     .               .                    .     .                          .  .  i.  1 

Where  this  heaven  of  beauty  Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them         .          .    .         .  .  i.  4, 

Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  yet,  you  that  hear  me,  This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  .      ii.  i, 

You  would  not  be  a  queen  ?  —  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven    .  ii-  3 

First,  methought  I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven  -                               .     .  n-  4 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge  That  no  king  can  corrupt       .     .  ii: 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts                               ...  n 

'T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven  ! ■      ii: 

My  robe,  And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all  I  dare  now  call  mine  own     .  ii 

Farewell  The  hopes  of  court !  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell .     .          ii: 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again,  His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace  i\ 

The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her  ! .              .  .      i^ 

This  royal  infant  —  heaven  still  move  about  her  !  —Though  in  her  cradle         ...  /.  5, 

When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness                        -  v.  5, 

Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine           .  v.  5, 
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Heaven.  —Our  children's  children  Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven 
When  I  am  in  heaven  I  shall  desire  To  see  what  this  child  does 
Strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  heaven  rides 


Henry  VIII. 


.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 


The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre,  Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place 

Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth  ! •     ■ 

O  heavens,  what  some  men  do,  While  some  men  leave  to  do  ! 

As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven    ....  ...... 

The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek,  Pleads  your  fair  usage  . 

Those  mysteries  which  heaven  Will  not  have  earth  to  know 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in 


1-  3 

.      iii.  3 
.     .      iv.  4. 
iv.  4, 
Coriolanus.,  iv. 

•  ^'  *' 

Here  I  lift  this  one'hrnTup  to  heaven'  And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  .    Titus  Andron.  iii.  i, 

When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow? V'"  ^ 

Beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens  Reveal  the  damned  contriver  of  this  deed      .  .  iv.  i 

Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain!  ....  ....  iv.  i 

God  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my  young  days        ...  .     .      iv.  3 

Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven  light .     .  Ronieo  and  Juliet,  x.  2, 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven,  Having  some  business 

Her  eyes  in  heaven  Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright 

As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven  Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes      .     .    ". 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears.  Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears 
So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act,  That  after  hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 
.  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity,  And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now  I 
He  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine  That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night 

Heaven  is  here.  Where  Juliet  lives      .  

Every  unworthy  thing,  Live  here  in  heaven  and  may  look  on  her  .     .  ... 

Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ? • 

Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet  In  thee  at  once      .     .  ... 

That  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat  The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven  ...  .  ... 

Alacjt,  that  heaven  should  practise  s_tratagems  Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself!  . 

I  have  need  of  many  orisons  To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state   .     .     . 

Weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced  Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself?     .     .     . 

The  heavens  do  lour  upon  you  for  some  ill ;  Move  them  no  more  by  crossing  their  high  will 

Not  all  the,  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough Ttmon  of  Athens^ 

There  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven  .     .  yulhts  Ctssar,  i.  3, 

A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men.  —  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ?  .  i.  3. 

The  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open  The  breast  of  heaven         .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the  heavens  ?  .  .     .  1.3 

Cast  yourself  in  wonder,  To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens  i.  3 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace  to-night    ....  ...  .     .       ii.  2 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes  

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,  To  cry,  'Hold,  hold! '    .     . 

The  heaven's  breath  Smells  wooingly  here 

Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed  Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air    .     . 
There's  husbandry  in  heaven  ;  Their  candles  are  all  out    .     .  .  ... 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell 
Who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven 
Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act,  Threaten  his  bloody  stage 

Thy  soul's  flight,  If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night 

New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows  Strike  heaven  on  the  face     .     .  .     .     .      iv.  3 

But  at  his  touch —  Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand — They  presently  amend       .     .      iv.  3 

How  he  solicits  heaven,  Himself  best  knows     .  .  .     .  iv.  3 

Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated  Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen       HatJiiet,  i.  i 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven,  A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient i,  ^ 

'T  is  a  fault  to  heaven,  A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature         i.  2 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly    ...  .     .     .     .  i.  ^ 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day  ! 


n.  3 
ii.  6, 


ni.  3. 

iii.  3 

iii.  3. 

iii.  3 

iii.  5' 

iii.  5. 

iii.  5' 

iv.  3, 

iv.  5, 

.  5 

I   V.  I 


Macbeth,  i.  5. 
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Heaven. — As  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  Hamlet^  \.  3 

With  ahnost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven  .          .          .     .  i.  3 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned,  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell  i.  4 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge  ...                     .          ,  .  i.  5, 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  .  i.  5, 

As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven  That  does  afflict  our  natures     ....  ii.  i, 

Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices  Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  !     .     .     .     ,  .       ii.  ij, 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  1  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine  ii.  2 

As  we  often  see,  against  some  storm,  A  silence  in  the  heavens              ...          ...  .       ii.  2 

And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven,  As  low  as  to  the  fiends  !      .               .     .  ii.  ^ 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven,  And  passion  in  the  gods                 .  ii.  2 

What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ?   .     .          .  iii.  \ 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ;  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't        .  iii.  3. 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  To  wash  it  white  as  snow?     .  iii.  3, 

And  so  he  goes  to  heaven  ;  And  so  am  I  revenged .     .          .          .     .  iii.  3 

And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heaven  ?  .     .     .     .               .     .          ...  iii.  3 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven      .               .     .               ...  iii.  3, 

My  thoughts  remain  below  ;   Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go   .     .  iii.  3, 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ;  Repent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come     .  iii.  4. 

Heaven  hath  pleased  it  so,  To  punish  me  with  this  and  this  with  me  .                          .  .      iii.  4. 

Where  is  Polonius  ?  —  In  heaven  ;  send  hither  to  see  iv.  3 

Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant  .                     .          .          .          .          ....          .  .       v.  2 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth,  '  Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet'  v.  j. 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comest  To  the  warm  sun!        .     .               .               King  Lear,  ii.  z 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ingrateful  top  ! .  .       ii.  4. 

O  heavens,  If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedience      .                .     .     .  .       ii.  4, 

But,  for  true  need,  —  You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need  !      .          .  ii.  4. 

That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them,  And  show  the  heavens  more  just              .  .      iii.  4, 

Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven  iii.  4, 

Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain   .          .          .     .               .     .  iii.  7. 

Thou  whom  the  heavens'  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes  ....               .  iv.  i 

That  I  am  wretched  Makes  thee  the  happier  ;  heavens,  deal  so  still              iv.  i 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits  Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences  iv.  2. 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven  To  boot,  and  boot !     .     .          .          .               .  .      iv.  6 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes  v.  3 

He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out  Ashe 'Id  burst  heaven       .     .     .     .  v.  3 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble,  Touches  us  not  with  pity  v.  3 

Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'Id  use  them  so  That  heaven's  vault  should  crack     .          .  v.  3 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty,  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end             Oi/ieilo,  i.  i 

Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven    .                    ....  -  i-  3' 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  .  .  i.  3 

Let  the  heavens  Give  him  defence  against  the  elements           .     .               ■               ■  .      11.  i 

The  grace  of  heaven.  Before,  behind  thee  and  on  every  hand,  Enwheel  thee  round!  ii.  i 

Climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus-high  and  duck  again  as  low  As  hell 's  from  heaven  !  .     .  ii.  i 

If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself !    I'll  not  believe 't ! iii.  3 

What  he  will  do  with  it  Heaven  knows,  not  I  ;   I  nothing  but  to  please  his  fantasy  . 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  ;  Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed 

The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven  .  

If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head.  Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse! 
Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves  Should  fear  to  seize  thee      . 
Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  as  hell 

Had  it  pleased  heaven  To  try  me  with  affliction    ,     .  

Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it  and  the  moon  winks  .  .  .  -     .  -     • 

By  this  light  of  heaven,  I  know  not  how  I  lost  him  ...  .... 

Heaven  me  such  uses  send,  Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend  !  .  . 
If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime  Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace  . 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven  As  I  might  love     .     . 


1-  3- 

i.  4. 

i.  6. 
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Heaven.  —This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven  Than  thou  wast  worthy  her        Othello,  v.  z 
Let  heaven  and  men  and  devils,  let  them  all,  All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me  v.  2 

Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven  But  what  serve  for  the  thunder •  .       v.  2 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven,  And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it  .     .     .  .     •       v.  2 

Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven,  new  earth  .  .  ...     Ant.  and  Lieo.  1.  i 

Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend!  .     .  .  ... 

None  our  parts  so  poor,  But  was  a  race  of  heaven     ....■...-• 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven.  More  fiery  by  night's  blackness 
The  dust  Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven    ...  .... 

If  I  be  so,  From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail,  And  poison  it  in  the  source 

His  face  was  as  the  heavens  ;  and  iherem  stuck  A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course      .       v.  2. 

That  kiss  Which  is  my  heaven  to  have  .  ...  ...  ...  .       v.  2. 

Our  bloods  No  more  obey  the  heavens  than  our  courtiers  Still  seem  as  does  the  king  Cy^nbeline^  \.  i. 
White  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct      ....  .  |'-  ^• 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phcebus  'gins  arise  .  ■      _J|-  3- 

This  gate  Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens     ....  •  •      Jj}-  3- 

I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom,  paid  More  pious  debts  to  heaven  ...  ■      |"-  3- 

If  there  be  Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity  As  a  wren's  eye  ,  ■  ^v.  2. 

For  all  was  lost,  But  that  the  heavens  fought   ...  ....  v.  3. 

The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens  Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew!  .  v.  5. 

For  they  are  worthy  To  inlay  heaven  with  stars    .  .     .  .  .       v.  5. 

Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  on  her  and  hers,  Have  laid  most  heavy  hand  ....  .       v.  5. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face,  As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace    .     .  Pericles^  i.  Gower. 

Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view  Her  countless  glory      ...  ....  .  1.  i. 

I  '11  make  my  will  then,  and,  as  sick  men  do  Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but,  feeling  woe    i.  1. 

0  you  powers  That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts  .     .  .     .  .     .  .  1.  1. 

Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods,  to  hearken .  ....  1.  i. 

The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  thronged  i-  i. 

How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence  They  have  their  nourishment  ?     .     .     .     .  i.  2. 
If  heaven  slumber  while  their  creatures  want,  They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them  .     .  i.  4. 

Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  heaven  !       

Princes  are  A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself      .  ... 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  masked  Neptune  and  The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven    . 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods  Do  like  this  worst   . 

My  father 's  dead.     Heavens  make  a  star  of  him  !    . 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crowned  with  joy  at  last    .     .  ...  .     .  v.  3. 

Heaven-bred.  — Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy     .     .     .  Tuuo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Heaven-kissing.  —  Like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Heavenly.  —  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us  Out  of  this  fearful  country  1  .  .     Teutpest,  v.  i. 

Even  she  ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ?     .     .  .     .  ...        Ttvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel?     Why,  now  let  me  die  .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor      ,     .  ,     .  .     .    Airs  IVell,  ii.  3. 

Hath  in  heavenly  pay  A  glorious  angel ....  Ridtard  II.  iii.  2. 

1  here  protest,  in  sight  of  heaven,  And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss     .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces     .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Truth  shall  nurse  her,  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her   ...  ....       v.  5. 

With  this  strange  virtue,  He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy     ...  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity  ;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  .     .  Kiiig  Lear,  i.  2. 

I  must  weep,  But  they  are  cruel  tears:  this  sorrow  's  heavenly  ....  .  Otliello,  v.  2. 

Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say  That  she  was  false  :  O,  she  was  heavenly  true  !     .     .  ...       v,  2. 

O  heavenly  mingle  !  Be'stthou  sad  or  merry.  The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes   Ant.  dr=  Cleo.  i.  5. 
Most  heavenly  music  I   It  nips  me  unto  listening  .  .  ...  ....      Pericles^  v.  i. 

Heavexly-harnessed. — The  heavenly-harnessed  team  Begins  his  golden  progress  j  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Heavier.  —  Do  not  repent  these  things,  for  they  are  heavier  Than  all  thy  woes    IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  z. 

And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences ...  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i, 

Peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us  heavy!  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  !  .      v.  2, 


in.  3. 
iv.  3. 
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Heavier.  —  Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit.  Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne     .     Richard  If.  \.  3. 

Heavily.  —  Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan,  Heavily,  heavily     .  Much  Ado,  v.  3 

Ve  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  £ull  of  fear  Richard  III.  ii.  3 

Indeed  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition    .     .  .  ....  .  Hamlet   ii.  2' 

Heaviness.  —  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put  Heaviness  in  me         ...  I'etnpest,  i.  2. 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with  A  heaviness  that 's  gone v.  1. 

So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow ,    Mid.  N.  Dream  iii.  2. 

Quicken  his  embraced  heaviness  With  some  delight  or  other  ...  .     .  Mcr.  of  Venice   ii.  8. 

Lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness  And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition      .     .     .  Ricli^rd  II.  ii.  2. 

Your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep,  Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry;   But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event     2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

To-night  she  is  mewed  up  to  her  heaviness  .     .  Rotneo  and  yidiet,m.  ^. 

One  who,  to  put  thee  from  tliy  heaviness,  Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy  .  .  iii.  5. 

In  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep  We  put  fresh  garments  on  him  ...  .  King-  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness,  That  makes  the  weight .     .  .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom  Takes  off  my  manhood  .  .  .      Cyjnbeiine,  v.  2- 

The  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of  heaviness    .  v.  4, 

Heaving.  —The  heaving  0/  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

That  creep  like  shadows  by  him  and  do  sigh  At  each  his  needless  heavings  IV  inter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Heavy.  —A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  but  yet  We  Ml  strive  to  bear  it    .        All's  IVell,  iii.  3. 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth  That  he  does  weigh  too  light  .  ....      iii.  4. 

So  heavy  sad  As,  though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think  .     .     .  Richard II.  ii.  2. 

Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink  .       ii.  ^. 

I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee,  If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity !      .  .1  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Our  argument  Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk  .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us  heavy !         .  .  .     .     .     .       y.  z. 

Our  crosses  on  the  way  Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy.  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow !      ,  .     .  .  ....       v.  3. 

'T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven  !  .     .     .     .  .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  !  Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  !  ^i77H^o  rt^j^/yM/zVi^,  i.  i. 
Give  me  a  torch  :   I  am  not  for  this  ambling  ;  Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light  ,  i.  4. 

Many  feign  as  they  were  dead  ;  Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead .  .  ii,  5. 

O  heavy  day  !  O  me,  O  me  !  My  child,  my  only  life  I  .     .     .  .     .      iv,  5. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light     ...  .  Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

And  to  the  state  This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate  Othello^  v.  z, 

Hebrew.  — Thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  5. 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe,  Will  furnish  me  .     .  .  IMer.  of  Vejiice,  i.  3. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  :  he  grows  kind  ,     .  ....  ,  .  i.  3. 

Hecate,  —  Witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings    ....  .  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun,  The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night      .     .      Ki?ig-  Lear,  i.  1. 
Hectic,  —  For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages,  And  thou  must  cure  me .     .     .     .     Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

Hector.  —  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered      .  .  ...  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon  ....  2  Hefcry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect.  And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs   1  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 
One  that  was  a  man  When  Hector's  grandsire  sucked;   he  is  old  now      .  Troi.  a7id  Cress,  i.  3. 

Do  not  consent  That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet  ...  .  .  i,  3. 

There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field  .     ,  .     .  .  .     .  .       v.  5. 

Hecuba.  —  What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,  That  he  should  weep  for  her  ? .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Hedge.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  grace  .  .  Mnch  Ado,  i.  .-:;. 

Her  fairest  flowers  choked  up,  Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined      .  Richard  II.  iii.  4, 

How  he  coasts  And  hedges  his  own  way Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would   Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

Hedged.  —  If  my  father  had  not  scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit      .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  i. 

That  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main.  That  water-walled  bulwark  .    King^  John.  ii.  i. 

Hedge-pig. — Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed.  Thrice  and  once  thehedge-pigwhined  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Heed,  —  Matter  at  more  leisure,  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed      Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  i. 

He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind  ;  a  heed  Was  in  his  countenance  .     .  .     .    He?iry  VIII.  iii.  z. 
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Heed. —There 's  no  heed  to  be  takeu  of  them        Julius  C^sar,  \. 


Hamlet, 

,     .     .  Othello^  V. 

Merry  IVives,  i. 

Com.  0/ Errors,  iii. 

,     ,      Muck  A  do,  V. 

.  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 


AlVs  Well,  i.  ^ 

lii.  4 

Tiuelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 


.  King  yohn,  iv.  2, 

.     Richard  I/,  v.  3 

2  Henry  IV. 

•  i 

Henry  V.  ii 

.     2  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

Richard  III.  iv.  1, 

7>(7z.  ««(f  Cress,  ii.  i, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  z, 

i.  4- 

Timo7t  of  Athetis,  i.  i, 

Julius  Cmsar,  iii.  1 

.    Hamlet,  iii.  z. 

.     .     .      iii.  3, 

...  .  iv.  5, 


I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement  I  had  not  quoted  him 

Sweet  soul,  take  heed,  Take  heed  of  perjury;  thou  art  on  thy  dealh-bed 
Heel.  —  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels.  —  Why,  then,  let  kibes  ensue 

You  would  keep  from  my  heels  and  beware  of  an  ass     .     .     . 

That  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels  .     • 

Do  not  run  ;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels 

I  will  run,  fiend;  my  heels  are  at  your  command;  I  will  run      .     .     . 

His  good  melancholy  oft  began,  On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth  .     .  .  ... 

You  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you      . 

Pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  And  fly  like  thought    .     .  .     . 

Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels     ...  .... 

Struck  his  armed  heels  Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade  .     .     . 

To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend  the  attention  of  your  ears     .     . 

Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels,  And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways 

Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels  Unto  a  dunghill   .... 

Get  thee  hence  !     Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels  . 

I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches  .     . 

When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads     . 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels     . 

When  comes  your  book  forth  ?  —  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment  .     . 

We  will  grace  his  heels  With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome  . 

But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admiration  ?  . 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven  

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf,  At  his  heels  a  stone  .  ...  ■     • 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  So  fast  they  follow  .     .  .  .  .  iv.  7 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe      .  .  v.  i 

If  a  man's  brains  were  in  's  heels,  were  't  not  in  danger  of  kibes?    .  .  .     .      King  Lear,  i.  5 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels     .     .  ...  .  .     .       ii.  2 

The  hearts  That  spanieled  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave  Their  wishes       .     .      Ant,  and  Cleo.  iv.  12 
Heigh-ho!  sing,  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly     .  .  .  ...       As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly!     This  life  is  most  jolly     ....  ii.  7. 

Height.  —  Punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure      .  ...  ... 

Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain  ?         .  ...  .  ... 

I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of  your  breeding  .  .  .     . 

With  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height  Before  this  out-dared  dastard  . 

Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave,  Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  To  base  declension     .     .     . 

The  dignity  and  height  of  honour,  The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory 
Heir.  —  And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity  .  ....  ... 

She  is  young,  wise,  fair  ;  In  these  to  nature  she  's  immediate  heir  .     . 

Old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie,  And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  Romeo  and  J7iliei,\\.  Prol. 

I  will  choose  Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world  ....     Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i 

The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks  That  flesh  is  heir  to  .     .  .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  1, 

Not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second  Stood  heir  to  the  first ...  ...  Othello,  i.  i 

Helen.  — The  lover,  all  as  frantic,  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt  ,     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1, 

Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou,  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2 
Hell.  —  Cried,  '  Hell  is  empty,  And  all  the  devils  are  here  .     ,  Tempest,  i.  2, 

I  am  damned  in  hell  for  swearing         ...  .     .  Merry  iVives,  ii.  2, 

If  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down ,      iii.  5 

I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest  the  oil  that 's  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire  v.  5, 

His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear  A  pond  as  deep  as  hell     .     .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i 

O,  't  is  the  cunning  livery  of  hell.  The  damned'st  body  to  invest !  ....  .  ,      iii.  i 

Am  tin  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell?     Sleeping  or  waking?  mad  or  well-advised?  Com^.  of  Errors,  ii.  2, 

Is  he  well  ?  —  No,  he  's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell .  ....  iv.  2, 


Meas.for  Meas.  v. 
.    Much  Ado,  iv, 
.    AlVs  Well,  ii. 
.     Ricltard  II.  i. 
.  I  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 
Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
...      iv.  4, 
Love's  L.  Lost,  i,  i 
All's  Well,n.  3. 
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Hell.  — One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to  hell ...         .     Com.  0/ Errors^  iv. 
Whik  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary    .  .  .      Much  Ado,  ii. 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night  .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 

0  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes  ....  .  ,  ...  Mid.  N.  Dream  i. 
What  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell,  That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  unto  a  hell !  .     .     .     .  .     ,  i. 

1  '11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well  .  ii. 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold,  That  is,  the  madman  .  ...  v. 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil,  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

Prove  it  so,  Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  I  .     .  .     .  .  \\\_ 

Any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell .     .      Taju.  of  the  Shrew  i. 

And  for  your  love  to  her  lead  apes  in  hell     ...  .     .  i;_ 

If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him        Twelfth  Nighty  iii. 

A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell  jij 

This  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell  .  .         .     .      iv. 

That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell         .  ....  .     .  King  John   iv. 

There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell  As  thou  shalt  be  ....  iv. 

Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me    .  .  .     .  .     .  .  .     .  .      iv. 

And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell   .     .  Richard  II.  m. 

The  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well.  Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell v.  5, 

If  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

All  hell  shall  stir  for  this    ,  .  .     .  ...  .  He7iry  V.  v.  1 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell,  An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ?       .   i  Henry  VI.  v.  5 

If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell     .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell    .     .  3  He?iry  VI.  ii.  2 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither  .  v.  6 

Since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so,  Let  hell  make  crooked  my  mind  to  answer  it .      .       v.  6 

Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell  !    .     .     .     .  .  Richard  III.  i.  2 

Thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell,  Filled  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims  i.  2 

And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell .  i.  2 

Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world.  Thou  cacodemon  !     .  .1.3 

Whilst  some  tormenting  dream  Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils    .     .  i.  3 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity  The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell  !  i.  3 

Sin,  death,  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him,  And  all  their  ministers  attend  .  i.  3 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell,  Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream    .  .  i.  4 

Eanh  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray  .     .  iv.  4 

Thou  earnest  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell .  iv.  4 

Let  us  to't  pell-mell ;   If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell  .     .  .  .       v.  3 

Whence  has  he  that,  If  not  from  hell  ?  .  .     .  ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

The  devil  is  a  niggard,  Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins  A  new  hell  in  himself  i.  1 

Is  become  as  black  As  if  besmeared  in  hell ,  .  .     .        \.  ^ 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  i 

Now  let  hot  ^tnacool  in  Sicily,  And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell !      .     .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  x 
Sith  there's  no  justice  in  earth  nor  bell,  We  will  solicit  heaven  ...  iv.  3 

So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell,  But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  v.  i 

Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ?  .     .  .  .  .  .  ...       v.  2 

This  torture  should  be  roared  in  dismal  hell      ...  ....      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  ^ 

The  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ;  Howlings  attend  it .     .  .      iii.  3 

Iff  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  1  might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues  Jnliris  Ct^sar,  i.  2 
Come,  thick  night,  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell  .     .     . 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell 

This  place  is  too  cold  for  hell  •  

Not  in  the  legions  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned     , 

Had  I  power,  I  should  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell     . 

Though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  name  Than  any  is  in  hell 

I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape  And  bid  me  hold  my  peace     .     .     , 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned,  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell 

With  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport  As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell 
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Hell.  —When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion  to  this  world    Hamlet,  iii.  ^. 

RebelHous  hell,  If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones '     '     '      •    V'  **" 

There  's  hell,  there's  darkness,  there  's  the  sulphurous  pit,  Burning,  scalding  .     .  King  Leoy,  iv.  6. 

And  must  be  driven  To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell •  Othello,  i.^- 

Hell  and  night  Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light    .  ...  i.  3- 

Divinity  of  hell !     When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on •     .  .       ii.  3. 

O,  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock !  .  .     .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  as  hell ■  ...  .  iv.  z. 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin,  —  Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !  .     .      iv.  3. 

She  's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ;  'Twas  I  that  killed  her     .  .  .  .     -       v.  2. 

I  lodge  in  fear;  Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here  .  ...  Cymbeline.,  ii.  2. 

Take  thy  hire;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell  Divide  themselves  between  you  I  '   .  ii.  4. 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold,  Were  there  no  more  but  it         .  .     .  .     .       ii.  4. 

All  faults  that  may  be  named,  nay,  that  hell  knows .  ii.  5- 

Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime  Pericles,  i.  i. 

Hell-13ROTH.  —  For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble,  Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble        Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Hellespont.  —  How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont  .  .  Tivo  Gen,  of  Verona^  i.  1. 

You  are  over  boots  in  love,  And  yet  you  never  swum  the  Hellespont  .  .  .     .  i.  1. 

Hell-fire.  —  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Hell-gate.  —  If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key        Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Hell-hound.  — A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death    ...  .  .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Turn,  hell-hound,  turn  !  —  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee  ...  .    Macbeth,  v.  8. 

Hell-pains.  —  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor  doing  eternal      AlVs  Well,  ii.  3. 

Helm. — Fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm,  As  thy  auspicious  mistress !   .  .  .     .      iii.  3. 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm,  Would  they  were  multitudes  !         .     .  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm!  ....  ...  .     .  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

At  the  helm  A  seeming  mermaid  steers .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

Helmed.  —  The  very  stream  of  hjs  life  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Help.  —  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help  .     .  ....      Tixio  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

I  'U  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help  ...  .  Coin,  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass  .     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Take  upon  command  what  help  we  have  That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered  A  s  Voti  L  ike  It,  ii.  7. 
Be  sure  of  this.  What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss  .  .  AlPs  Well,  i.  3, 

To  esteem  A  senseless  help  when  help  past  sense  we  deem     .     .  .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  i. 

Most  it  is  presumption  in  us  when  The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men     .  .     .       ii.  i. 

What 's  gone  and  what 's  past  help  Should  be  past  grief     .  ...  Winier^s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell :   I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience        2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God ! .  .        iii.  i. 

This  is  he  Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me  .     .  •     .       3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

What  they  do  impart  Help  not  at  all,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart  .  .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  wondrous  single    ,     ,     .     .     Coriolaniis,  ii.  i. 
Both  our  remedies  Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies  .  Roineo  and  Jtdiet,  ii.  3. 

Come  weep  witli  me;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help!   ....  .  .     ,  .     .  iv.  i. 

Love  give  me  strength !  and  strength  shall  help  afford   ....  .     .  .     .      iv.  i. 

I  do  know  him  A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help .     .     Tijnon  of  Alliens,  \,  i. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up,  But  to  support  him  after  ....  ,     .  i.  1. 

Ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed,  Ceesar  cried, '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  ! '  Julius  desar,  i.  2. 

With  hidden  help  and  vantage ...  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Helpless.  —  No  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee,  With  urging  helpless  patience  Coin,  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Helterskelter  have  I  rode  to  thee,  And  tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  ...  2  Henry  IV.  v,  3, 
Hemlock.  —  Root  of  hemlock  digged  i'  the  dark    ...  ...  ....    Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Hempen.  — What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swaggering  here  ?     .  Mid.  N.  Dreajn,  iii.  i. 

Henchman.  —  I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy,  To  be  my  henchman  .     .  .  ii,  1. 

Herald.  —  My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Silenceistheperfectestheraldof  joy:  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much   MuchAdo,  ii.  i. 

I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart  Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  A II '.?  Well,  v.  3. 

Thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  an  herald's  coat  without  sleeves 1  Henry  IV. 'w.  2. 
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Hera  ld.— After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions  He7i.  VIII.  i v,  2. 
Love'sheraldsshould  be  thoughts,  Which  ten  timesfasterglide  than  thesun'sbeams  Rojii.  i^Jnl.  ii.  5. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn,  No  nightingale .      iii    e 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Heraldry.  — Like  coats  in  heraldry,  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Herb.  —  She  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace  .     .    AlVs  Well.,  iv.  5. 

Her  wholesome  herbs  Swarming  with  caterpillars      ....  Richard.  1 1 .  iii 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  .     .  ....  .      Richard  III.  ii 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  plants,  stones  .  .  Romeo  arid  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many    ...  ....  Othello   i.  3. 

Herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night  Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves  Cymbeliiie,  iv.  2. 

Herb-grace. —We  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays Hamlet  iv.  5. 

Hercules.  —  She  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit      ...  .     Much  Ado   ii    r 

I  will  in  the  interim  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours         ...  .  .  ii    ^ 

Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry iii.  3. 

He  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a  he  and  swears  it  ....  iv.  i. 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club  .     .  ...  .  .  Love's  L,  Lost   \.  z. 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig.  And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig      .  ,  iv.  3. 

Is  not  Love  a  Hercides,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides?      ...  iv.  3. 

He  shall  present  Hercules  in  minority  .     .  .  .  .     .  ....  .       \    i 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once    .     .  ...  .     .  .    Mid.  N.  Dream   iv.  i. 

Wear  yet  upon  their  chins  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  .  ,  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules ;  And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve  Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Thou  knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules  ...  .  ....  .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii,  4. 

Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds     .....  •     •  3  Henry  I  'I.  ii.  i. 

As  Hercules  Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit Coriolaniis,  iv.  6. 

My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father  Than  1  to  Hercules  ...  .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may.  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day   ...  v.  1. 

Not  Hercules  Could  have  knocked  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none Cymbeli?ic,  iv.  2. 

Herd. — As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat;  Or  as  a  bear,  encompassed  round  with  dogs  t,  Henry  VI.  u.  i. 
The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow  Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost  .  .     .      iii.  i. 

When  he  perceived  the  common  herd .     .  .     .  .     ,  .  .     .  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any  .     .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore  Here  lived  I .     .     .  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

None  durst  stand  him  ;  Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enraged  he  flew         .  .   i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves  and  takes,  Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too  .     .  .     .  Romeo  and  JicUet,  i.  5. 

Hereafter.  —  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter!     ....  .     .  Macbeth,],  e,. 

Hereditary.  —  These  old  fellows  Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary    Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 
Heresies. — Heresies  that  men  do  leave  Are  hated  most  ofthose  they  did  deceive  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii, .;. 
Heresy.  — Learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy  .  .     .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v,  i. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy,  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny      .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
Heretic  — Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty  ....      Much  Ado,  i,  i. 

Heritage.  —Service  is  no  heritage  .     .  .......      All's  PVell,  i.  3. 

Hermit. — As  theoldhermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect  As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers   Titus  Andron.  iii.  .:. 

Hermitage.  —  Go  with  speed  To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage     .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  .;. 

1  Ml  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage   .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Herod.  —  What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  !     O  wicked,  wicked  world !  .  Merry  IVives,  ii.  i. 

It  out-herods  Herod;  pray  you,  avoid  it .     Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage     .  A7it.  and  Cleo.  i,  2. 

Heroes.  —  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin     ....  .     .  .  All's  Well,  ii.  i. 

Herring.  —  Ey  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead  so  as  I  vill  kill  him  .     .  ...  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

A  plague  o' these  pickle  herring  !     How  now,  sot !  Twelfth  Night,  \.  ^. 

Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings  ;  the  husband  's  the  bigger  .     .  iii.  1. 

A  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe      .     ,     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v,  r 

Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring ;  O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  1   Romeo  andjidiet,  ii.  4. 
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Hesperides.  —  Is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides?  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides,  With  golden  fruit  Pericles,  \.  i. 

Hesperus.  —  Moist  Hesperus  hath  quenched  his  sleepy  lamp AWs  Well^\\.  i. 

Hest.  —  Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims,  To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes  And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 
Hew.  —  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint,  I  am  so  angry  ....  .2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe,  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak  3  Henry  VL  ii.  i. 

Swims  with  fins  of  lead  And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes .     .       Coriolanus^  1.  i. 

Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods,  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  i. 

Hev-day.  —  At  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble Hamlet,  in.  4. 

HiBOCRATEs.  —  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and  Galen  .     .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 

Hid.— To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid,  And  hide  the  false  seems  true  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

Now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid  In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow  CoTn.  0/ Errors,  v.  1. 

Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense  ?     ....  ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

All  hid,  all  hid ;  an  old  infant  play      . iv.  3. 

'T  is  a  day,  Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em  ?  Tvuelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid.  Behind  the  globe Richard  IT.  iii.  2. 

Be  not  amazed,  there  *s  nothing  hid  from  me  ...         i  Hejiry  VI.  i.  2, 

If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart  Were  hid  against  me     ...  .  .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

Where  our  fate,  Hid  in  an  auger-hole,  may  rush,  and  seize  us     .  .     .  ...     Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid,  That  suffer  in  exposure  ....  .  .       ii.  3. 

I  will  find  Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed  Within  the  centre  .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Hidden.  —  He  cared  not  who  knew  it.  —  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

You  have  uo  such  mirrors  as  will  turn  Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye  Julius  CeEsar,  \.  2. 

For  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection  ....  Othello,  ii.  i. 

Hide.  —  If  it  should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head  .    Tempest,  ii,  2. 

The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

The  hair  that  covers  the  wit  is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater  hides  the  less    .  .  iii.  i. 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide,  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side !  .     .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  -:. 

To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid,  And  hide  the  false  seems  true  .     .  v.  >.. 

I  cannot  hide  what  I  am:  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by  your  excellent  wit?  can  virtue  hide  itself? ii.  i. 

Knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence  ....  .  .  ii-  3- 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide  !  Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !   doff  it  for  shame  ...  .  .     .        King  John,  iii.  .. 

Make  incision  in  their  hides,  That  their  hot  blood  may  spin   ...  .     .       Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

Their  poor  jades  Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips   .     .  .     .  .  .      iv.  2. 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide  !  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects,  As  I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness    Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here  ....  .  ...  .  .     .      iv.  4. 

They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences      .     .  ....  ....       Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

The  fish  lives  in  the  sea,  and  't  is  much  pride  For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide    Rom.  &=-  Jul.  i.  3. 

1  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight    ....  ...  .     .       ii.  2. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know      .     .  ...  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

The  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves .     .  .      OtJiello,\\\,  i. 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature!  .     .  ....  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

'T  is  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds,  Sweet  words  v.  3. 

Hideous.  — You  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver  .     ,     .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood  Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art      ...  King  John,  iv,  2. 

All  the  interim  is  Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream    .     .  .     .  .  Julius  Cmsar,  ii.  1. 

Revisit' st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  Making  night  hideous      ....  .     .      Hamlet,  i.  4. 

HiDEOUSNESS. — Show  outward  hideousness,  And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words  Much  A  do,  v.  i. 
Hie.  —  And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner  .  ....       Com.  of  Errors,  i.  z. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  To  his  confine    .     .  .  Ham.let,  i.  1. 

HiEMS.  — On  old  Hiems'  thin  and  icy  crown Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
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High.  —  And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor  .         ....  Merry  IVvues  i.  3 

He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor,  Both  young  and  old     .  .  .     .     .       il,  r 

Witches  do  inhabit  here ;  And  therefore  't  is  high  time  that  1  were  hence     .     Com.  of  Errors^  iii,  _ 
She  's  too  low  for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise     ...  ...      Much  Ado   1.  i 

0  cross !   too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low  ,     .  Mid.  N.  Dream   i.  j 

Are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem,  Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low?    .  ...  iii 

What  stature  is  she  of ?  —  Just  as  high  as  my  heart         As  VottLikelt   iii, 

Your  true  love  's  coming,  That  can  sing  both  high  and  low         Twelfth  Night   ii 

The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike  ...  .  Winter''s  Tale   v.  i, 

Are  we  not  high?     High  be  our  thoughts Richard II.  \\\.  ^. 

Mount,  mount,  my  soul!  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  ;  Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward   .     .       v.  5, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven,  For  recordation  ...  z  Henry  IV.  ii.  3, 

Though  high  and  low  and  lower,  Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent   .  .     .    Henry  V.  i,  2 

Come,  come,  away  !     The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day  .     .  ,  iv.  ^ 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them    .  ...  .  .  Richard  III.  \.  3 

Seeing  she  is  advanced  Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself  .     .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  5, 
Come,  high  or  low  ;  Thyself  and  office  deftly  show  !      .  ...  .  ,  .    Macbeth   iv. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell  .  Hamlet.,  i. 

Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention      ....         ...      Othello  iv, 

It  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  it  own  organs      .     .  ....  Ant.  a$td  Cleo.  ii, 

Let  's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion.  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us         .     .  iv.  15, 

High-born.  —  Relate  In  high-born  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight  .  .     .    Love''s  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

High-day.  — Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him      .     .  .     ,       Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9 

Higher. —A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy  No  higher  than  thyself v.  1, 

The  higher  powers  forbid !      .     .  ....        IVinier's  Tale,m.  2. 

Though  his  afEections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours  ...         Henry  V.  iv.  i 

'T  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar    ...  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i.. 
High-gravel.— Being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not     Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  z. 
Highly. — I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught  .     .  .     .     Aii^s  PVeli,  i\.  2 

As  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penned,  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower  .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1, 
We  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils,  Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employed    Richard  III.  iii.  1, 
It  highly  us  concerns  By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully  .     .     .  Titus  Andron.  iv.  3, 

I '11  show  thee  wondrous  things.  That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear    ....  .     .       v.  i. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly,  That  wouldst  thou  holily      .  ....  ...  IMacbeth,  i,  5, 

HiGHMOST.  —  Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill  Of  this  day's  journey      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5 
High-proof.  —  We  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have  it  beaten  away      Much  Ado,  v.  i 
High-stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire,  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea     ....     Richard II.  i.  i. 

High-top.  — Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs  To  kiss  her  burial        .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

Highway.  —  It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk  .  iii.  i 

This  is  like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough      ....       v.  i, 

Hilding.  — For  .shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit  .  .  ...      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  that  had  stolen  The  horse  he  rode  on       .  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  1 

Hill.  — Spurred  his  horse  so  hard  Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill    .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  i 

Over  hill,  over  dale,  Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

At  last  I  spied  An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill    .     .  ....    Tam^.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  .c 

Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles      ...  .    Richard  II.  ii.  3 

That  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular  i  Henry  IV.  ii,  4, 

What  rein  can  holdlicentious  wickedness  When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career?  Henry  V.  iii.  3 
To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first      .  ....  .     .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i 

Faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams.  Driving  back  shadows  over  louring  hills   Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5, 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill  Of  this  day's  journey      .     .  ....  ii, 

1  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill  Feigned  Fortune  to  be  throned  .  ,  .  Timon  of  Athens,  \. 
The  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill  .  Hamlet,  i. 
Bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven,  As  low  as  to  the  fiends!          .          ....  ii. 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury,  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill iii.  4. 

Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck      .     .   King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
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Tempest^  \. 


OtJiello^  i.  3 
i.  3. 


Hill.  — Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  bills  whose  heads  touch  heaven Othello,  \.  z- 

Let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus-high »  A/  '    ■••"*  ' 

O,  that  I  were  Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar  The  horned  herd  !  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  111.  13 
The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  thronged  .  .  Pericles,  1.  i 
Who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire  Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher  .     .     .     -  i.  4 

Hind.  — The  rational  hind  Costard •     ■  •     •    Love's  L.  Lost,  x.  2. 

The  dove  pursues  the  griffin  ;  the  mild  hind  Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger      Mid,  A.  Dream   u. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion  Must  die  for  love AlVs  U  ell,  \. 

I  see  the  downfall  of  our  house  !     The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind   .     .  Richard  III.  n. 

Hindered.  —  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  \\\. 

Hindmost.— 'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man,  Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  2  Henry  ^L\\\ 

Hinge.  —Whose  fever-weakened  joints,  Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life  2  Henry  II'.  i. 
Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Hainlet,  iii. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on Othello,  iii. 

Hint.  —  It  is  a  hint  That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't 

Our  hint  of  woe  Is  common   .  ...  

It  was  my  hint  to  speak, — such  was  the  process 

Upon  this  hint  I  spake  :   She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed   ... 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took  't,  Or  did  it  from  his  teeth  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4, 

Hip. —Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  sciatica? Meas.for  Meas.\.  2. 

An  ell  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip Com.  of  Errors,  iii  z, 

No  longer  from  head  to  foot  than  from  hip  to  hip ....  .'    .  iji-  ^ 

Hold  their  hips  and  laugh,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,  I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him  Mer.  of  Venice ,\.  3. 

Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip .     .     .      iv. 

I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ....       OtJiello,\\. 

Hire.  —  A  three-pence  bowed  would  hire  me,  Old  as  I  am  .     .     .  Henry  VIIL  ii.  z- 

Better  to  starve,  Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve  .     .  ....     Coriolamis,  ii.  3, 

This  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge  .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  3, 

Historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral ii.  2, 

History.  —  For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i, 
Last  scene  of  all,  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history  .  .     .      As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

And  what 's  her  history  ?  —  A  blank,  my  lord Twelfth  Night,  \\.  a. 

Which  is  more  Than  history  can  pattern Whiter' s  Tale,  iii.  2 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  r 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory  That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss iv.  i 

My  breast  canbetterbrook  thy  dagger's  point  Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6, 

Brutus'  tongue  Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history fvlius  C^sar,  v.  5 

A  tardiness  in  nature  Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  That  it  intends  to  do  King  Lear,  i.  1 
If  I  should  tell  my  history,  it  would  seem  Like  lies  disdained  in  the  reporting  .     .     .      Pericles,  v.  i 

Hit.  —  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it  .     .  .     .       Lovi s  L.  Lost,  iv.  1 

You  have  hit  the  mark  :  but  is  't  not  cruel  That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1 

Hit  or  miss.  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit Hatnlet,  v.  2 

Hive. — Like  an  angry  hive  of  bees  That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down  .     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

Hoard. — To  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words,  That  thou  return's!  no  greeting?  Richard  II.  i.  3 

Hoarding.  —  See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots King  yoh7i,  iii.  3' 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell    .     .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2 

Hoarse.  —  Without  hawking  or  spitting  or  saying  we  are  hoarse As  You  Like  It,  v.  3, 

Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud Romeo  andfuliet,  ii. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan      .     .  .     .     Macbeth,  i. 

Hoary-headed  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Hob,  nob,  is  his  word ;  give  't  or  take  't         .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Hobbididance,  prince  of  dumbness  ;  Mahu,  of  stealing .  King  Lear,  iv, 

Hobby-horse. — But  O,— but  O, — The  hobby-horse  is  forgot Lovers  L.  Lost,  \\\ 

The  hobby-horse,  whose  epitaph  is  '  For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot '    .     .    Hamlet,  iii, 

Hog.  —  This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs Mer.  of  Venice,  iii, 
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Hog.  — Shall  I  keep  your  hogs  and  eat  husks  with  them? As  Ymi  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey  Kinff  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Hogshead.  — Three  or  four  loggerheads  amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads        i  Ncnry  II''.  u.  4. 

Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full  hogshead  ?      .     .     .  ....  2  Henry  I V.  ii.  4. 

Swallowed  with  yest  and  frolh,  as  you  'Id  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead  .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 
Hoist.  —  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way  .  .  ....  .     Tivelfth  A'ight,  i.  5. 

'T  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar  .     .  ....  .     Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Hold.  —  I  pray  you,  come,  hold  up  the  jest  no  higher      .  .  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted    .     ,  ....  Meas./or  Meas.  \.  4. 

I  think  he  holds  you  well,  and  in  dearness  of  heart ....    Mitch  Ado,  iii.  2. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano       ....  ...  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ?     They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light    ii.  6. 

'T  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case  .  ...  .     .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much,  Which  holds  him  much  to  have  .     .  .All's  Well,  iii.  2. 

I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves  So  long  as  I  could  see     .     .  T-welfth  Kight,  i.  j.. 

I  am  resolved  on  two  points.  — That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold  .     .         .  .  .  i-  5- 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her,  Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune  .     .       ii.  4- 

O,  do  not  swear  !  Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear     .  .     .  .       v.  i. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ! Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold:  When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home  .     .     .   i.  2. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up       King  John,  iii.  4. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand    ...  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? .     .     .     .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

You  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold        2  Henry  IV.  li.  4. 

Doth  she  hold  her  own  well  ? ...  ...      ill.  2. 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit  To  his  full  height Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

Humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling  ...  .    Coriolamis,  iii.  2. 

But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long?    What  is  it  that  you  would  impart?  Julius  Cissar,  i.  2. 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,  To  cry,  '  Hold,  hold  !'     .     .  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

When  we  hold  rumour  From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear    ...  .  .      iv.  2. 

Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  enough !  '       .  .  v.  8. 

While  memory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe Hamlet,\.  5. 

To  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ...  .     .  .  ni.  2. 

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do,  A  baseness  to  write  fair  .  v.  2. 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart.  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile v.  2. 

You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce  The  like  from  him A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck      ....  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Holding.  —Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity.  Love  can  transpose  .      Mid.  JV.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will,  In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath     .  Ki?ig  John,  iii.  4. 

Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost  The  holding Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

The  holding  every  man  shall  bear  as  loud  As  his  strong  sides  can  volley  .  .    A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Hole.  —  I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion      .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed  ....  ....  King  John,  iv.  3. 

If  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him?      .  i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

If  1  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind He^try  V.Kn.  t. 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  fatal  holes    ....  .....     .  RicJtard  IIL\.  2. 

In  those  holes  Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit .  1.  4- 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Holiday.  —  What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the  holiday-time  of  my  beauty  ?   .      Merry  Wives, n.  i. 

He  writes  verses,  bespeaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May  .         .     .  •     ■  ■  in.:;. 

They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday  foolery As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour  and  like  enough  to  consent .  ■  '     "      IX'  ^' 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about  Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday    .     .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  .     .   i  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.     What,  ho  !  apothecary  1         .     .  Rom£o  and  Juliet,  \.  .. 

We  make  holiday,  to  see  Caesar  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph Julius  Ccesar,  i.  i. 

Do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ?    And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? i.  < 
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HoLiLY.  — What  thou  wouldst  highly,  That  wouldst  thou  holily Macbeth,  {.$. 

Holiness.  —Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegolten  sin  of  times  Kin^:  John,  iv.  3. 

All  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness,  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads     ....    2  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 

I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness ^^''^-  '^"^  ^''"•'-  "*  '' 

Hollow.— Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy  ;  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow  Meas.  for  Meas.x.  z. 

He  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost,  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit      ...     •  A  iw^  Joh7i,  ui.  4. 

A  friend,  Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile,  Be  he  unto  me  I  .     .     .       Richard  III.  w.  i. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark,  That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow        Romeo  and  Julut,  m.  5. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try,  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy     .     .  .  Hamlet,  in,  2. 

Hollow-eyed.— A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch,  A  living-dead  man  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 
HoLLOvvNEss.— Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound  Reverbs  no  hoUowness  King  Lear,  1.  i. 

Grief  boundelh  where  it  falls,  Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight  .  .  .  Richard  II.  1.  2. 
Holly.  —  Heigh-ho  !  sing  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly   .         .  .         .As  You  Like  It,  11.  7. 

Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly!     This  life  is  most  jolly    .     .  •  •      ."•  ?• 

HOLP.  — A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you   .     .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  \y.  u 

Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain King  Lear,  n\.  j. 

Holy.  —  I'  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you  In  this  strange  stare  ?  Tempest,  m.  3. 

Too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy.  To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts  .       Two  Gen.  of  Vero7ta,  iv.  2. 

What  is  she,  That  all  our  swains  commend  her?     Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  .     •     .  jv.  2. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear  Should  be  as  holy  as  severe       .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  111.  z. 

Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations ^>-^^''-  ^/  Venice,!.  ^. 

So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love,  And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace  .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  m.  5. 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown,  When  judges  have  been  babes     .     .    All's  lVell,\i.  i. 

Holy  seems  the  quarrel  Upon  your  grace's  part ■ •  '"*  ^* 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by,  But  take  the  High' St  to  witness  ....  .      iv.  2. 

Love  is  holy  ;  And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts  That  you  do  charge  men  with      ...      iv.  2. 

Her  actions  shall  be  holy  as  You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful  .  .  .     .    Winter^ s  Tale,  y.  i. 

A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day  1    What  hath  this  day  deserved? King  John,  \\\.  i. 

I  will  pray,  If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,  For  your  fair  safety    ...  .     .  .     .  "i-  3* 

Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  ;   I  am  not  mad  ...  .  .  .  ...  •      hl  4- 

Virtuous  and  holy;  chosen  from  above,  By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace  .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ        .     .   Ricliard  III.  i.  3. 

By  all  that 's  holy,  he  had  better  starve .     .  Henry  VIII.  v.  z- 

Truth  shall  nurse  her,  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her  .  .     .  v.  5. 

Do  not  count  it  holy  To  hurt  by  being  just  .....  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

With  a  respect  more  tender.  More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life         .     .    Coriolanits,  iii.  3. 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ     .     .   Othello,  iii.  3. 

Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation         .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo,  ii.  6. 

Holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Homage.  — We  'II  do  thee  homage  and  be  ruled  by  thee      .  ...       Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv.  i. 

His  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ',  Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ?  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage      ....  .  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

His  countenance  enforces  homage  ....      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet,  But  poisoned  flattery? iv,  1. 

Do  well,  thrive  by  them,  and  when  they  have  lined  their  coats  Do  themselves  homage  Othello,  i.  i. 
Home.  ~-  Living  dully  sluggardized  at  home,  Wear  out  thy  youth  ....    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i. 

I  have  good  cheer  at  home  ;  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

Who  's  at  home  besides  yourself?  —  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people iv.  ;;. 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return  .  .  .     .  Com.,  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold  ;  The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home  .  .     .  i.  £. 

You  come  not  home  because  you  have  no  stomach  ;  You  have  no  stomach  having  broke  your  fast  i.  ^. 

She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner    .     .         ....         ....  .     .     .  i.  z. 

Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look ...  .     .       ii.  1. 

But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale  And  feeds  from  home  ii.  i. 

Ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there,  Troop  home  to  churchyards  .  ...    Mid.  N.  Drea?n,  iii.  2. 

He  keeps  me  rustically  at  home .  .     .  As  Vou  Like  It,  \.  i. 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you .     .  .      ii.  3. 
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Home. — When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place :  but  travellers  must  be  content  As  }'  L.  ft,  ii.  4. 
Bethink  thee  of  thy  birth,  Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  .     .        Tarn,  of  the  Shraiu,  Indue.  2 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home,  Where  small  experience  grows  .  .     .  i.  z 

Mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know  Her  estimation  home  .  ...     AlVs  Well,  v.  3 

I  had  rather  than  foily  pound  I  were  at  hoine       .  ....  .         Tivel/ik  Night,  v.  i 

You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold  ;  When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home  i^'inler's  Tale,  i.  2. 
That  seest  a  game  played  Iiome,  the  rich  stake  drawn,  And  takest  it  all  for  jest  .  .     .     .  i.  2 

Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home  Meet  in  one  line  .  King  John,  iv.  3 

Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thou  art  to  set  The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  return   .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home,  B'or  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry      .  .       ii.  i 

Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  !     How  'scapes  he  agues?      .  i  Henry  IV.  iii,  i 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home         .     .  ....  2  Henry  I V.  ii.  i 

Like  a  school  broke  up,  Each  hurries  toward  liis  home  and  sporting-place   ...  .  iv.  2, 

It  follows  then  the  cat  nmst  stay  at  home  :  Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity  Henry  V.  i.  2 

'T  is  ever  common  That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home  \.     .  .     .  .     .  i,  ^ 

What  news  abroad  ?  —  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home  .  Richard  III.  i.  i 

Hence  !  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home  :   Is  this  a  holiday  ?  .     .  .       Julius  CcBsar^  i.  1 

Wherefore  rejoice?     What  conquest  brings  lie  home?  ...  .  .  .  .        i.  1 

To  feed  were  best  at  home  ;   From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony  .         Macbeth,  iii.  4 

Look  you  lay  home  to  him  :  Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with       Hamlet,  iii.  4 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  ....  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  i 

Homely.  —  Upon  a  homely  object  Love  can  wink  .  ...         ....  .  ii.  4 

Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took  From  my  poor  cheek?         .     .     .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i 
Like  rich  hangmgs  in  a  homely  house.  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body         .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift      .  .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice,  Be  not  found  here    .     .  ...  Macbeth,  iv.  2 

Our  stomachs  Will  make  what  's  homely  savoury  ...  .      Cymbeline,  iii.  6, 

HoME-SPUNS.  — What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swaggering  here?  .     .  Mid.  N .  Dream,  iii.  . 

Homeward.  — Therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course              .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  1 

My  affairs  Do  even  drag  me  homeward  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  i.  ^ 

HoMiLV. — What  tedious  homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  .: 

Honest.  —  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle  .  .     Merry  Wives,  '\.  4 

If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour     .     .  .  .     .     .  .      li.  i 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too      ...  .  .  iv.  2 

Your  company  is  fairer  than  honest     .  .  ....  Meas.for  Meas.'x^.  % 

Cucullus  non  facit  monachum  :  honest  in  nothing  but  in  his  clothes    .     .  .  .     .     .       v.  i 

Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgement?      Much  Ado,  i.  1 
Though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man  .  .  .     .  ...  .  1.  3 

You  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it      .     .  ■  ■  •     •  i'-  ' 

Why,  that 's  spoken  like  an  honest  drovier  :  so  they  sell  bullocks    ....  .  ii.  i 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier  ii-  3 

I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders  To  stain  my  cousin  with  .  ....  111.  i, 

In  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows ...  iii-  5 

I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester  than  I  .     .     .     ,  in.  5 

I,  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin  To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in     .       Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief  .  ...  v 

An  honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii 

Those  that  she  makes  fair  she  scarce  makes  honest  ...  .  -As  Voit  Like  It,  i.  2, 

Those  that  she  makes  honest  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly         .....  ■     ■  |- ^ 

I  do  not  know  what  'poetical'  is:  is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word?  is  it  a  true  thing?  .  hi-  3 

I  am  not  fair  ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods  make  me  honest  .  ....      111.  3. 

Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he  's  honest    .  ...    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so  's  my  love  .  .  .     .  •  .      All  s  Well,^  1.  3 

He  has  every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have  .  iv.  3. 

What  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing     .  ...  .     .      iv.  3. 

Thou  art  not  honest,  or,  If  thou  inclinest  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward  .     Winter's  Tale,' 

The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add,  'T  is  pity  she  's  not  honest  .         .         ,    -  i 
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Honest.  —  And  no  less  honest  Than  you  are  mad JVinier's  Tale,  n.  3. 

Which  is  enough,  I  '11  warrant,  As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest      .     .  .     ■  "•  3 

Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance iv.  4. 

If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  Fortune  would  not  suffer  me     ...  •     •  *      ?.^' '* 

Thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason     ....  ^  Henry  IV.  111.  3, 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not  2  Henry  IV.  y 

Hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man?  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2, 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told    ....  •      Richard  III.  \y.  4,. 

Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style  .  ,  .  1^-4 

Ye  speak  like  honest  men  ;  pray  God,  ye  prove  so  !  .     .     .  Heiiry  VIII.  m.  1 

Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest ....  111.  1 

If  your  grace  Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest,  You  'Id  feel  more  comfort  .      lii.  1 
He  's  one  honest  enough  :  would  all  the  rest  were  so  !  .     .     .     .  •*  Coriolamis^  i.  1 

If  it  be  not  so,  Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee      .  .     .  .     .       v.  3 

Here  's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water  .  Tinion  0/ Athens,  i.  2 

Be  not  sad,  Thou  art  true  and  honest ;  ingeniously  I  speak    ...  -  n.  ^ 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise      ...  ...  .     .      iv.  3, 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray 's  In  deepest  consequence  .  ...  Macbeth^  i.  3, 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang  up  them  .     .  .     .      iv.  2, 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues,  Was  once  thought  honest         .  .     iv.  3, 

No  mind  that 's  honest  But  in  it  shares  some  woe .     .  .      iv.  3, 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand  .     .     .     Hamlet,  ii.  2, 
What 's  the  news?— None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown  honest  .  .  .  .  ii.  2 

An  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine  .      ii.  x, 

If  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty      ....      iii.  i 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest .     .  .     .  ...  .     .  111.  i. 

To  love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise     .     .  .  Km^  Lear,  i.  4, 

Where  I  could  not  be  honest,  I  never  yet  was  valiant     .  ...  .  v.  i, 

Of  a  free  and  open  nature,  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so Othello.^  i.  3, 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music,  As  honest  as  I  am  .  ii.  i. 

This  advice  is  free  I  give  and  honest,  Probal  to  thinking        ii.  3, 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe ...      iii.  3, 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world      .  .      iv.  2, 

I  can  do  nothing  But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done  .     .  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5, 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good  To  bring  bad  news  .  .....      ii.  5. 

A  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie .       v.  2. 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then  My  purpose  would  prove  well      .     .  .  Cynibeline,  iii.  4 

He  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate;  Dishonestly  afRicted,  but  yet  honest      .  .  .     .  .     iv.  2. 

Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be  true    .  .....  iv.  3, 

Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest,  Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest v.  5. 

HoNESTER. — I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  nohonester  than  I  Much  Ado^m.^. 
If  he  were  honester  He  were  much  goodlier:  is  't  not  a  handsome  gentleman  ?  .All's  IVell,  iii.  5. 
But  ao  honester  and  truer-hearted  man, — well,  fare  thee  well z  Henry  IV.  W.  ^ 

Honest-hearted.  —  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the  king  .  ,     King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Honest-true.  —  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest-true.  So  let  me  find  thee  still     Mer.  of  Vetiice^  iii.  4. 

Honesty.  —  Studied  her  will,  and  translated  her  will,  out  of  honesty  into  English  Mei^y  Wives,  i.  3. 
It  makes  me  almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty      .     .  .     .  .  .     ,      ii. 

That  may  not  Sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty    ...  .     .  ii, 

I '11  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty  Against  thee  presently   .  .     .       Com.  of  Errors.^  v. 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour  and  confirmed  honesty  ...  .     .      Mtich  Ado,  ii. 

The  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty iii.  3, 

I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him      .     .     .      jii.  3, 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar As  VouLike  It,\\i.  i. 

I  should  think  my  lionesty  ranker  than  my  wit .  i^ 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house  :  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster  .       v.  4, 

Whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty     .     ,  All's  Well,  x.  i. 

She  derives  her  honesty  and  achieves  her  goodness  .  .  .     .  : 
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Honesty.  — Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt All's  Well  i   % 


The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name  ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty 

All  her  deserving  Is  a  reserved  honesty   .     .  .     .  .     .  ;[;    ^ 

What  is  his  honesty? —  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister iv,  3 

I  have  but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty    .  iv.  3 

Let  death  and  honesty  Go  with  your  impositions  ...  iv.  4 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers      ....    Twel/ih  Night,  ii.  3 
As  my  understanding  instructs  me  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance  '     .     IFinicr^s  Tale,  i.  i 

Which  boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining  From  course  required      .     .  .  i,  -^ 

Such  allowed  infirmities  that  honesty  Is  never  free  of     .     .  .     .  .  .     .  i.  ^ 

If  it  be  so,  We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty ,  ....  .      ii.  1 

What  a  fool  Honesty  is!  and  Trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  !     .  iv.  4 

Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty  till  now  Endured  all  weathers    ,     .  .     .  .  v.  1 

Whose  worth  and  honesty  Is  richly  noted         .     .  .     .  .       v.  ^ 

There  's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship  in  thee  .     .  .1  Henry  IV. 

There 's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine    .  .  .  .      111.3, 

There  is  no  honesty  in  such  dealing     .  .     ,  .  ....  2  Henry  IV.  Ii.  i, 

I  belong  to  worship  and  affect  In  honour  honesty  ....  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i 

I  should  tell  you  You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour .  .  iij. 

Cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ;  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty  .     .  .  iii 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty        ....  .  v, 

Whose  honesty  the  devil  And  his  disciples  only  envy  at  .  .  v, 

His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself  ;  It  must  not  bear  my  daughter        .  Timon  0/ Athens,  \ 

Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his iii, 

What  other  oath  Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged,  That  this  shall  be    ,  Julms  Ccesar-,  ii 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats,  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty    .  .      iv.  3 

I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down  Hamlet,  ii.  2 
If  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty  .     .     ,      iii.  i 

On  whose  foolish  honesty  My  practices  ride  easy  .     .  .  ...  King  Lear,  i.  ^ 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust     .     .  ■     .  ...  ...  .     -  Othello,  i.  3 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter.  Making  it  light     ...  .     .  ii.  3, 

Thou'rt  full  of  love  and  honesty.  And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them  breath  .     .      iii.  3, 
This  fellow 's  of  exceeding  honesty,  And  knows  all  qualities  .  .  .     .  .  iii,  3 

O  wretched  fool,  That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  !  .         ...  iii.  3 

Honesty 's  a  fool  And  loses  that  it  works  for    .     .  iii-  3 

But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? .  v.  2 

Mine  honesty  Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square     .  .......  .  .    iii.  13 

Something  given  to  lie  ;  as  a  woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty  .     .  ...       v.  2 

Honey.  —  Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey  And  kill  the  bees    T'wo  Gen.  of  I  'erona,  i.  2. 
Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar     .     .     .     .  As  i'ou  Like  It,  iii, 

As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castle        .  .1  Henry  IV.  i. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed,  And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself     Henry  V.  iv, 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars  The  honey  of  his  language    .                          Henry  VIII.  iii 
When  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire.  Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting      Titus  Andron.  ii.  3, 
The  sweetest  honey  Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness                           .      Romeo  and  Jidiet^  ii.  6, 
Death,  that  hath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breath,  Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty    .       v. 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows  Hamlet,  iii. 

HoNEY-BAG.  —  I  would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag    .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 

Honey-bees. —  For  so  work  the  honey-bees,  Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach      Henry  V.  i. 

Honeycomb. —Thou  shalt  be  pinched  As  thick  as  honeycomb  .  .  .     .      Tempest,  \. 

HoNEY-DEw.  —  As  doth  the  honey-dew  Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered     .    Titns  Andron.  iii. 

Honey-heavy. — Fast  asleep?  It  is  no  matter  ;  Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber  ^k/.  C<£sar,\\. 

Honey-mouthed.  ^  If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister   .     ....    Wi?iter's  Tale,  ii. 

Honey-stalks.  —  More  dangerous  Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep    Titus  Andron.  iv. 

Honeysuckle.— Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun,  Forbid  the  sun  to  enter      Much  Ado,  iii. 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle  Gently  entwist Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 
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HoNORiFicABrLiTUDiNiTATiBus  . Love's  L.  Lostf  v.  i. 

Honour. —  Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot  Be  measured  or  confined  Tempest,  v.  i. 
He  after  honour  hunts,  1  after  love  :  He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more  T'wo  Gen.  0/  yer.  i.  i. 
A  son  that  well  deserves  The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father  ...  ii.  4. 

Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry,  I  do  applaud  thy  spirit  .  .  .  v.  4. 

It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise   .  .  Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left  hand  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity  ....  ii.  2. 
Little  honour  to  be  much  believed,  And  most  pernicious  purpose  !       .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear,  And  leave  you  naked  .  ...  iii.  i. 

Six  or  seven  winters  more  respect  Than  a  perpetual  honour  .  .  ....      iii.  r. 

After  much  debatement,  My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour    .......       v.  i. 

Thou  art  suborned  against  his  honour  In  hateful  practice ...  v.  1. 

Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wronged  Your  well  defended  honour  ....       v.  r. 

Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour,  I  thought  your  marriage  fit       .     .  .     .  v.  1. 

To  our  honour's  great  disparagement,  Yet  I  will  favour  thee  in  what  I  can  .       Com.  of  Errors^  i.  r. 

I'll  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty  Against  thee  presently  .  .  .  .       v.  i. 

It  would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mind  .  ....    Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

She  's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour    ...  .     iv.  i. 

Such  a  welcome  at  my  hand  As  honour  without  breach  of  honour  may  Make  tender  of  Z.  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

If  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do,  Within  the  eye  of  honour Mer.  of  Veitice,  i.  1. 

That  clear  honour  Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! ii.  g. 

Gleaned  From  the  true  seed  of  honour  I ii.  g. 

And  one  in  whom  The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears  .     .  iii.  2. 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude  So  much  besmear  it .  ....       v.  ». 

Bearded  like  the  pard,  Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

So  honour  peereth  in  tlie  meanest  habit .  .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

His  honour.  Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  .  .  .      AWs  PP^eil,  i.  2. 

See  that  you  come  Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it  .  

The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes,  Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies 

Where  great  additions  swell  's,  and  virtue  none,  It  is  a  ilropsied  honour  .  .     . 

That  is  honour's  scorn,  Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born  

Honours  thrive.  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive  .     .  .     . 

Virtue  and  she  Is  her  own  dower;  honour  and  wealth  from  me  .  .  .       n,  3. 

My  honour  's  nt  the  stake  ;  which  to  defeat,  I  must  produce  my  power  ,  ii.  3, 

It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where  We  please  to  have  it  grow  .     .  ii,  3. 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen ,     ,  •    .     .       ii    ^. 

Wilt  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour  That  good  convenience  claims  iii.  2. 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar,  As  oft  it  loses  all iii.  .;. 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty         .  .      iii.  5. 

A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good  livery  of  honour    .  .  .     .  .  .      iv.  5. 

Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour  Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here  .  v.  3. 

Fairer  prove  your  honour.  Than  in  my  thought  it  lies     .     .  ...  ....       v.  3. 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake?     ....  .  .        Tiuelfth  Night,  \\\.  L 

I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone  And  laid  mine  honour  too  uncbary  out    .     .  .      iii.  4. 

What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  '11  deny,  That  honour  saved  may  upon  asking  give  ?     .     .     .'      iii!  4! 

Tell  me,  m  the  modesty  of  honour,  Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour  ...       v.  i. 

Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty  till  now  Endured  all  weathers Winter's  Tale,  v.  j. 

If  his  name  be  George,  I  '11  call  him  Peter;  For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names  /C.  John,  i.  r! 

Mme  honour  is  my  life  ;  both  grow  in  one  ;  Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  Richard II.  i.  .. 

Ere  my  tongue  Shall  wound  my  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong  .     .  .  ;_  ,_ 

'T  IS  not  my  meaning  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out  .  .       ii   3. 

His  honour  is  as  true  In  this  appeal  as  thou  art  all  unjust  .     .  .     .     .     .     ]  ]     .     !      iv.  r! 

There  is  my  honour's  pawn;  Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  darest  .     .  .     ,  .     .  'w.  i. 

He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame.  As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold     .       v.  3! 

Mme  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies,  Or  my  shamed  life  in  his  dishonour  lies 


Though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been.  High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen  .     \  v  6 

A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ^  Henry  IV.  \    ,. 
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Honour.  —  It  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon    i  Henry  IV.  i. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honoar  by  the  locks      ...  .     .  .     .  i. 

This  same  child  of  honour  and  renown,  This  gallant  Hotspur  .  iii. 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm,  Would  they  were  multitudes  !    .  .  iii. 

\i  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on,  I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear  As  you  .  iv. 

Honour  pricks  me  on,    %ea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on  ?     .  .v. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  no  :  or  an  arm  ?  no  ;  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  no  .     .     .       v. 
Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then  ?  no.     What  is  honour?  a  word    ...  v. 

What  is  in  that  word  honour?  what  is  that  honour?  air.     A  trim  reckoning  !  .  .       v. 

Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon :  and  so  ends  my  catechism  .     .  .     .       v. 

Give  me  life :  which  if  1  can  save,  so  ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlocked  for,  and  there  's  an  end      v.  3 
All  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest  I  '11  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head  ,     .     .       v.  4 

Divorce  not  wisdom  from  your  lionour    .  .     .  .  .  ...    2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 

My  honour  is  at  pawn  ;  And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it      .  .       ii.  3 

There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours  and  your  son's    .     .  .  ...  .       ii.  3 

It  seemed  in  me  But  as  an  honour  snatched  with  a  boisterous  hand     .     .  ...  .      iv.  5 

And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase  .     .  .  .     .  v.  2 

Furnish  him  with  all  appertinents  I^elongin:;  to  his  honour  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

All  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain  By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times.    .     .  ii.  4 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour     .  .     .  .     .  iv.  3 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive  .  ...  iv.  3 

I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour  .     .  .  iv.  7 

Old  I  do  wax  ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs  Honour  is  cudgelled  .  .  v.  i 

Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new-begot    ...  .  1  Henry  VI.  i.  1 

Sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour  By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure        .  .      iv.  4 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die  ?     .     .  ...  .  2  Hejiry  VI.  \.  1 

Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot  Honour  and  virtue  .  .  .  .     .       ii.  1 

Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour  .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 

'T  is  the  more  honour,  because  more  dangerous         .  .     .  .      iv.  3 

Set  down  your  honourable  load,  If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse  .     .  .  Ric/uird  III.  i.  2 

Princes  have  but  iheir  titles  for  their  glories,  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil       .     .  i.  4 

But  shall  we  wear  these  honours  for  a  day  ?  Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ?     .     .      iv.  2 
The  dignity  and  height  of  honour,  The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory  .  .      iv.  4 

I  belong  to  worship  and  affect  In  lionour  honesty  .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i 

All  men's  honours  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him  .  ....  .       ii.  :^ 

When  she  has  done  most,  Vet  will  I  add  an  honour,  a  great  patience  .  .  .  iii.  . 

The  honour  of  it  Does  paj'  the  act  of  it    ,  .     .  .  .     .      iii.  2 

My  heart  dropped  love,  my  power  rained  honour,  more  On  you  than  any  .      iii.  £. 

I  should  tell  you  You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour  .     .  ...  .  iii.  z 

To-morrow  blossoms.  And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him     .     .     .     .     ,  jii.  ^ 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again.  His  blessed  part  to  heaven 
Undoubtedly  Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle  ... 

To  add  greater  honours  to  his  age  Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God 

Those  about  her  From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour  

Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour  Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name  Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations  .     . 

I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence,  And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful 

Both  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this  Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers    Troi.  and  Cress. 

There  can  be  no  evasion  To  blench  from  this  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour 

The  goodness  of  a  quarrel  Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 

She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds 

Not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man,  Hath  any  honour  .  ...     iii.  3. 

Perseverance,  dear  my  lord,  Keeps  honour  bright  .  ....      iii.  3 

Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow,  Where  one  but  goes  abreast   .     .  .     .  ....     iii.  3 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  :  Life  every  man  hoMs  dear  .  v.  3 

But  the  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life  .  ...       v.  3 
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King  Lear,  i. 


Macheih,  \.  2. 
.  i.  3 

.     .  iii.  2. 


Hamlet. 


Honour.  —  By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  named,  —  What  is  it  ?  .     .     .         -  ■  .     Coriolanus,  ii. 
He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours  From  where  he  should  begin  and  end 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour  Than  one  on  's  ears  to  hear  it   . 
Convented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts  Inclinable  to  honour 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsevered  friends,  1'  the  war  do  grow  together  .     .     . 
Thou  hast  affected  ihe  fine  strains  of  honour,  To  imitate  the  graces  of  th  "gods    . 
I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and  thy  honour  At  difference  in  thee         .     .     . 

I  raised  him,  and  I  pawned  Mine  lionour  for  his  truth .     . 

Give  me  a  staff" of  honour  for  mine  age,  But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world       Titus  Andron.  i.  i, 
By  ihe  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin,  To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin       Romeo  and  Juliet .^  i.  5, 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary,  The  beggar  native  honour    .     .  Tiinon  0/ Athe?is,  iv.  3. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other.  And  1  will  look  on  both  indifferently  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2 
Let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love  The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death  .     .        i.  z 

Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story    .  ...  .  .  i.  ^ 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are  For  some  new  honours  .  .  ..1.2 

Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour   ...  .  .       ii.  i 

Believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe 

As  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him         ... 

There  is  tears  for  liis  love;  joy  for  his  fortune  ;  honour  for  his  valour 

A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour.  Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ;  Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it 

So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds;  They  smack  of  honour  both 

For  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour  .  ... 

New  honours  come  upon  him,  Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 

We  Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams  .     . 

I  am  not  to  you  known,  Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect 

Reconciled  my  thoughts  To  thy  good  truth  and  honour      .... 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I  must  not  look  to  have 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  When  honour's  at  the  stake 

In  my  terms  of  honour  I  stand  aloof .     , 

To  plainness  honour  's  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly 

It  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour  .  ...  .     . 

Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning  Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering 
I  will  maintain  My  truth  and  honour  firmly  .  ...  .     . 

It  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours,  My  oath,  and  my  profession  .     .     . 

Such  addition  as  your  honours  Have  more  than  merited     .  ... 

He  prated,  and  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms  Against  your  honour 
When  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour,  I  shall  promulgate       .  .     . 

To  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts  Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate 
But  why  sliou^d  honour  outlive  honesty?  .  .     .  .  .     . 

The  honour  is  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now,  Supposing  that  I  lacked  it  .     . 
So  far  ask  pardon  as  befits  mine  honour  To  stoop  in  such  a  case  .     .     . 

'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour;  Mine  honour,  it  ... 

That  self  hand,  Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did 

His  taints  and  honours  Waged  equal  with  him       .  .     .  

He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off,  More  than  a  mortal  seeming    . 
You  are  appointed  for  that  office  ;  The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit     .     . 
Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will,  This  day  I  '11  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill 
Honour  we  love  ;  For  who  hates  honour  hates  the  gods  above    .  ... 

Honourable.  —  Be  one  of  them  ;  it 's  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery  .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  iv. 
A  man  to  a  man  ;  stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues      .     .  ...      Much  Ado  i. 

To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable  Without  the  stamp  of  merit Mer.  0/  Venice! ii 

Let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage  .  ,  As  Von  Like  It  iii, 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  Still  to  remember  wrongs?  .     ,  .     Coriolanus  v   3. 

Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st,  A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  !  Rojneo  ^Juliet  iii. 
How  does  that  honourable,  complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  ?  .  .  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens  'iii' 
You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife Julius  desar  ii! 
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Honourable. — Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ;  So  are  ihey  all,  all  honourable  men  Julius  Casar,  li: 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop.  Not  to  ouisport  discretion     .  .       Othello,  li.  3, 

If  thou  wert  honourable,  Tliou  wouldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue  .  .     .  Cymbelhie,  i.  6. 

Honoured.  —  It  is  a  custom  More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance .  ,      Hatnlet,  i.  4. 

HooDMAN-BLiND.  —  What  devil  was't  That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind  ?         .     .      iii.  4. 

Hoods.  —  But  all  boods  make  not  monks         .     .  .  He7iry  VIII.  iii, 

Hoodwink. — The  time  you  may  so  hoodwink  ...  ...    Macbeth,  \v. 

Hoof.  —  Vanish  like  hailstones,  go ;  Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof ;  seek  shelter    Merry  Wives,  i.  3, 
Hook.  — O. cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint,  With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook!   Mens,  for  Meas.  ii.  2, 

Bait  the  book  well ;  this  fish  will  bile ....  .  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks Romeo  and  yttliet,'\\.  VroX 

When  your  diver  Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  bis  hook,  which  he  With  fervency  drew  up  Ant.  andCleo.  ii.  5. 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite,  To  follow  as  it  draws!    .     .     .      Meas./or  Meas.  li.  4 
Hook-nosed. — Say,  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome, '  Icame,  saw,  and  overcame'  2  Henry  I V.  iv.  3, 
Hoop.  —  Who  with  age  and  envy  Was  grown  into  a  hoop  .  .  .     .      Tempest,  \.  2. 

I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field,  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  !  .      Love'' s  L.  Lost. 
The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  .  .     .  .  .  ...      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried,  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops    Hamlet,  i.  3. 
If  I  knew  What  huop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge  ...  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes     ...  ...  ....        Mid.  N.  Dreaiii,  iii.  1 

I  saw  her  once  Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street  ....    Ant.  and  Cleo.  li.  z. 

Hope.  — O,  out  of  that  *  no  hope  '  What  great  hope  have  you  !       .     .  .     .  Tempest,  ii.  i, 

So  high  a  hope  that  even  Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond    ....  ii.  1 

I  am  right  glad  that  he 's  so  out  of  hope  .  .     .  .  iii-  .3' 

As  I  hope  For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life      .     .  .  ...  iv, 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime  And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes  Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i, 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that,  And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts  .  iii, 
Treacherous  man !   Thou  hast  beguiled  my  hopes      .     .  .     .  ....  .     .       v. 

I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt Merry  Wives,  i, 

I  think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope  ...  .  li 

I  hope  it  be  not  so.     Hope  is  a  curtal  dog  in  some  affairs  ,     .     .  .  .  ii, 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine  But  only  hope     .  .     .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii, 

I  've  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die      .  .     .  .....  ni 

Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible  .     .  ....  .  iii 

My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim,  My  sole  earth's  heaven  .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii 
A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven :  God  grant  us  patience  !       .     .  .     .  .     .    Loi'e's  L.  Lost,  1 

Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ;  Be  certain,  nothing  truer  .    Mid.  A'.  Dream,  iii 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would  Be  with  my  hopes  abroad Mer.  of  Venice,  x 

Men  that  hazard  all  Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages      .  ....  ...  .       ii 

How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings !   .     .     .     .  *■     .  n.  g. 

There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any  good  ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope      iii 

How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ?  •  ■  iv, 

I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him      ...  ....  .As  You  Like  It,  i, 

I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ;  As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear     v. 

Under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope AlVs  Vl  ell,  i 

Finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time     .     .  .     ,     .  i 

I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  promises    .  .  .  i 

We  must  not  So  stain  our  judgement,  or  corrupt  our  hope  ....  .     .  '       ^J 

Oft  it  hits  Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits  .  .     .  .     - 

Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice  .     .  .     .  •     - 

Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes 
A  wreck  past  hope  he  was:. His  life  I  gave  him  and  did  thereto  add  My  love 

The  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man  Bred  his  hopes  out  of 

By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie      .     .  ■     •  ■  ■     - 

God  defend  the  right !     Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry  amen  . 

His  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope        .  ....         ... 

I  win  despair,  and  be  at  enmity  With  cozening  hope 
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Hope.  —  Sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have  The  present  benefit  which  I  possess 

Hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy  Than  hope  enjoyed    .     .  .  ... 

1  see  some  sparks  of  better  Iiope,  which  elder  years  May  happily  bring  forth 

The  parties  sure,  And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope  . 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time  Is  ruined         .  .... 

Therein  should  we  read  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope  .     . 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what  Is  to  come  in    ...     . 

H  he  outhve  the  envy  of  this  day,  England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope 

I  pray  you  all,  Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes    . 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope,  Ealing  the  air  on  promise  of  supply  ,  ... 

It  never  yet  did  hurt  To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope     .... 

A  cause  on  foot  Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds     .     .     . 

Which  to  prove  fruit,  Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair  That  frosts  will  bite  them  . 

Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth,  Should  be  still-born    ,  .     .  .  •     • 

Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground  And  dash  themselves  to  pieces 

Labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope    ....  .  .     .  .     ■ 

Fair  be  all  thy  hopes  And  prosperous  be  thy  life  !  .     . 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  stay,  my  guide  and  lantern  to  my  feet    .     . 

What  hap  ?  what  hope  of  good  ?  —  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair 

I  here  protest,  in  sight  of  heaven,  And  by  the  hope  1  have  of  heavenly  bliss 

Till  then  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's  decay  .  ...... 

He  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope,  Go  home  to  bed       ... 

Shall  I  live  in  hope  ?  —  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so    .     .     .  .  ... 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt,  And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butchered 

Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks.  Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast 

It  stands  nie  much  upon,  To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me  .     . 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings 

Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite ... 

Where  no  pity.  No  friends,  no  hope  ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me 

To-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes  ;  to-morrow  blossoms 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  Never  to  hope  again 

'T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven! 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes  In  all  designs  .     .     . 

Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent  Daunt  atl  your  hopes    .     . 

Earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she.  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  Rotneo  and  yidiet^  i.  , 

Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help!   .  .     .  .  iv. 

Was  the  hope  drunk  Wherein  you  dressed  yourself? ...      Macbeth,  i.  ; 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear  His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear     .     .  iii. 

I  have  lost  my  hopes.     Perchance  even  there  where  I  did  find  my  doubts  .  iv.  ; 

I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand  That  chambers  will  be  safe  .     .  .  .     .       v.  - 

Thouglits  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate,  But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate     .     .       v.  - 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear.  And  break  it  to  our  hope         .  ....  .       v.  1 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope! .  .     .  .  Hamiet,  iii.  : 

Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on  the  issue?    .  ....'.  .  Othello,  i.  ; 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,  Stand  in  bold  cure  .  .  .     .     .  ii. 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ...  iv.  : 
Hopeful.— The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  hisqneen's,  His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's  Winter's  Tale^\\.\ 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought  Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  Com.  of  Errors,  \. 

The  hopeless  word  of  '  never  to  return  '  Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life      Richard  II.  i.  ; 

Alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless!         .  .  ...     Henry  VII l.  iii.  1 

Hoping,  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all      .     .  .  .Meas./or  Meas.  ii. 

Wiihal  Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour .  .  Julms  Ccesar,  ii. 

Horace.  —As  Horace  says  in  his—    What,  my  soul,  verses?  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  : 

'T  is  a  verse  in  Horace  ;  I  know  it  well :   I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago  Titus  Andron.  iv.  : 

Ay,  just ;  a  verse  in  Horace ;  right,  vou  have  it         .  .  .  iv.  . 

Horatio.  —  Where,  my  lord  ?  —  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio     .  ...      Handet,  \.  . 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy      .  i.  1 
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Horatio.  —  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio  ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest   .     .  Hajnlet^  v. 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio !      .     .     .  ...  .  .  v. 

Horn.  —  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns  ;  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none     Much  Ado,  ii. 

Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all  's  done  .  .  .  .     .       ii. 

Fear  not,  man  ;  we  '11  tip  thy  horns  w  ith  gold,  And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee  ...  v. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  Iiorns  of  cockled  snails  L.  L.  Lost,  iv. 

A  cry  more  tuneable  Was  never  hollaed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 

There  's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news     .  Mer.  of  Veiiicc^  v. 

As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary        ,     .  .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

What  shall  he  have  tliat  killed  the  deer?     His  leather  skm  and  horns  to  wear  iv. 

Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  tlie  horn  ;   It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born  ,  iv. 

The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn,  Is  not  a  tiling  to  laugh  to  scorn  .  .  .  iv. 

He  may  sleep  in  security  ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance     .  .  2  Henry  IV.  i. 

They  threw  their  caps  As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon  .  .       Corioiafuis,  i. 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  tlie  hounds,  Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns     Titus  Andron.  ii. 

Whiles  hounds  and  horns  and  sweet  melodious  birds  Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song  .  ii. 

He  had  a  thousand  noses,  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea  .    Kiti^  Lear,  iv. 

Hornbook.  —  He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook      ....  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \. 

Hornpipes.  —  But  one  puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes  Winter  s  Tale,  iv. 
Horologe.  —  He  '11  watch  the  liorologe  a  double  set,  If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle  .  .  Othello,  ii. 
Horrible.  —  Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible  .  ...    King  Johit,  iv. 

Present  fears  Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings     .     .  .     .  .  ...  A/acbeth,  i. 

Hence,  horrible  sliadow  I     Unreal  mockery,  hence !       .     .  .  .  iii. 

O,  horrible!  most  horrible  !     If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not  ....  Hamlet,  i. 

Horribly.  — I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her      ....  .  .  J\I?u'h  Ado,  ii. 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war     .  .  Othello,  i. 

Horrid.  —  Whv  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair?   Macbeth,  i. 

Not  in  tlie  lejrions  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned     .  .  .  .  iv. 

Such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain  .  .         King  Lear,  iii. 

Horror.  —  Threaten  the  threatener  and  outface  the  brow  Of  bragging  horror        .     King  Jahfi,  v. 

The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout,  And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time      Macbeth,  ii. 

0  horror,  horror,  horror!     Tongue  nor  heart  Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee!     ....  ii. 

1  have  supped  full  with  horrors  ...  .  .......       v. 

As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell  To  speak  of  horrors  .  .     .  Hamlet,  ii. 

Nothing  like  the  image  and  horror  of  it   .     .  ....  King  Lear,  i. 

Is  this  the  promised  end  ?     Or  image  of  that  horror  ?      ....  .  .     .       v. 

Abandon  all  remorse;  On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate .  Othello,  iii. 

Horse. — A  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  '\\\. 

Whether  that  the  body  public  be  A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride  .        Meas.for  Meas.  i. 
Such  claim  as  yon  would  lay  to  your  horse    .     .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii. 

Let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse  .  .     .  Much  Ado,  i. 

I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer    ...  .        i. 

An  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind     .     -  ....  iii. 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile,  Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire .     .  .  .  m. 

Sometime  a  horse  I  'Ii  be,  sometime  a  hound,  A  hog,  a  headless  bear  .     .  .     .      iii. 

That  's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse   ...  .         Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii. 
Both  in  a  tune,  like  two  gipsies  on  a  horse         .  •  •  ....       v. 

Though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses  .  .     .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred     .     .  .  .      iii- 

His  horse  comes,  with  him  on  his  back  .  .     .  "i- 

A  horse  and  a  man  Is  more  than  one,  And  yet  not  many   ...  .  .  iii. 

The  oats  have  eaten  the  horses .  .  .  .....  ni. 

My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn,  My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing  .  .  .      iii. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring  Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring      .     .     All's  Well,  ii. 
My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  hcrse  of  that  colour Twelfth  Night,  h. 
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Horse.  —  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse  !         .     .  .  •         •  Riciiard  II.  iv.  i. 

I  was  not  made  a  horse;  And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass •     ■     "       X'  ^" 

If  I  tell  ihee  a  lie,  spit  in  tny  face,  call  me  horse .     .     .     .  i  He^iry  IV.\\.  4. 

He  is  ai  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  ;  Worse  than  a  smoky  house  .  .  .  •  -  "i-  ^■ 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull,  That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself  .  iv.  3- 
Contention,  like  a  horse  Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose      .     .  2  Henry  IV.  1.  i. 

He  gave  his  able  horse  the  head,  And  bending  forward  struck  his  armed  heels  ■  |-  »• 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  that  had  stolen  The  horse  he  rode  on  •  _      '■  ^ 

They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse  .  .  He?iry  U  .  \\.  rxtA. 

I  will  not  change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pasterns        .  ^|J-  7- 

He  is  indeed  a  horse  ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts  ■     ■  |||*  7- 

It  is  a  most  absolute  and  excellent  horse  .  .     .  •  •  '      tj  \/t  '■•    ^ 

Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best     .  ^  Henry  VI  11.  4. 

The  adage  must  be  verified,  That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death  3  Henry  VI.  1.  4. 

But  yet  1  run  before  my  horse  to  market      . R  kfiard  1 1 1 .  \.\. 

Even' horse  bears  his  commanding  rein,  And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself  Richardlll.W.z. 
A  horse  !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  !         .  -  ....  •     •  .     .  y.  4. 

Anger  is  like  A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way,  Self-mettle  tires  him  He7iry  ^^^J-}-  '■ 
Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book  Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  x. 
Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there!  a  very  horse,  That  has  he  knows  not  what  .     .  .  ni.  3. 

He  no  more  remembers  his  mother  nowthan  an  eight-year-old  horse  .     .  .     Corioiajms,  \.  4 

I  did  hear  The  galloping  of  horse :  who  was  't  came  by  ?    .  .     .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the  horse  ?  .  A'm^  Lear^  i.  4. 

Darkness  and  devils!     Saddle  my  horses  .     ■  .  '•  4- 

'T  was  her  brother,  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay      .  .  .  ii.  4. 

To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges    ....  .  iii.  4- 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  A  troop  of  horse  with  felt .     .  iv.  6. 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings !      .  .     .  .     .  ....     Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands  That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf     .  .  .      iii.  2. 

Horseback.  —  That  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular     .     .  ...        i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since  Sits  on  his  horse  back  .  King  John,  ii.  1. 

Horsemanship.  — And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship  ...  1  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

HoRSE-STEALER.  —  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse-stealer     .  As  Vau  Like  Ii,  iii.  4. 

Hose.  — Youthful  still !  iii  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day!  Merry  IViz/es,  iii.  1. 

Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank  ,     .  ii.  7. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unhanded  .     .  .  iii.  2. 

Hospital.  —  Befall  what  will  befall,  I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Hospitality.  —  Recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality   As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Host.  —  Mine  host  of  the  Garter!     What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  speak  scholarly       Merry  IVives,  i.  3. 

To  a  niggardly  host  and  more  sparing  guest      .     .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Ourself  will  mingle  with  society,  And  play  the  humble  host  .  .  Macbeth,  hi.  4. 

Hostess.  —  Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,  but  in  best  time  We  will  require  her  welcome         .     .      iii.  4. 

Hot.  —  By  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smel!  of  hot  meat  since  .      Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold  ;  The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  Coin,  oj" Errors,  i.  2. 

Tedious  and  brief  !     That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow     .     .  I^Iid.  jV.  Dream,  v.  \. 

In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  .      As  You  Like  It,  li.  3. 

Modest  as  the  dove  ;  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  ii,  i. 

Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth  .  .     .  iv.  1. 

Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too  .  Tiuelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

This  day  grows  wondrous  hot ;  Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky   .  ....  King  John,  iii.  2. 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust  .  .       v.  7. 

I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

The  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of  it        .  ...  Henry  V,  iii.  2, 

Touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder,  And  quickly  will  return  an  injury  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  7. 

I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good,  That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now    .     .     .  Richard  1 1 1  .x.  3. 
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Julius  Ccpsar,  iv. 
Hamletj  v. 

V. 

AjU.  a7id  Cleo.  i. 
1  Henry  IV.  iii. 

V. 

Co~tn.  0/ Errors,  iv. 
Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii. 


Hot.  —  Thou  hast  described  A  hot  friend  cooling 

It  is  very  hot.  —  No,  believe  me,  'i  is  very  cold;  the  wind  is  northerly   . 

But  yet  methinks  it  is  very  suUry  and  hot  for  my  complexion 

Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  extremes  Of  hot  and  cold 
Hotspur.  — Tliis  same  child  of  honour  and  renown,  This  gallant  Hotspur 

A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen     ...  .  . 

Hound.  —  A  hound  that  runs  counter  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well     .    .     . 

I  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my  hounds  .  ...  ... 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day,  My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds 

Mark  the  musical  confusion  Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction       ...  ...  .      iv. 

My  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds,  E'er  since  pursue  me  .  ....  TweJfih  Nieht  i 

Whiles  hounds  and  horns  and  sweet  melodious  birds  Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song   Tit.  Andron.  ii. 

Let  's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods,  Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds  JuHus  Cwsar^  ii. 

You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawned  like  hounds,  And  bowed  like  bondmen  .       v. 

Hounds andgreyhounds,  mongrels, spaniels, curs,  Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves  .^Ai^^(?M, iii. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym.  Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail  .     .  .  Ki7i^  Lear  iii. 

Hour.  — They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that  We  say  befits  the  hour    .  Tempest,  ii. 

From  our  infancy  We  have  conversed  and  spent  our  hours  together  T%vo  Gen.  of  Vero7ta   ii. 

Lovers  break  not  hours.  Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time  .  .     .  v. 

Better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too  late     ....  .     .  Merry  Wives  \\ 

Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun  A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours  ...  v. 

These  jests  are  out  of  season  ;  Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this    .     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i. 

Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love  And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours  .     . 

You  must  excuse  us  all  ;  My  wife  i?  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours  .  ... 

The  hour  steals  on  ;  I  pray  you,  sir,  dispatch  ... 

I  have  served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant  ....  .     . 

Careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face 

Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours  ....  ....  Much  Ado   i. 

1  never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after  .  ....  ii 

Out  of  question,  you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour  .....  ii 

You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour  :   1  was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you  .  iv 

An  hour  in  clamour  and  a  quarter  in  rheum  .  .  .  v, 

About  the  sixth  hour ;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck  ...  ,  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i 

A  merrier  man,  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  wiihal    .     .       ii 

What  time  o' day  ?  — The  hour  that  fools  should  ask.  .     .  .  .     .     .       ii 

Our  nuptial  hour  Draws  on  apace  ;  four  happy  days  bring  in  Another  moon 

Neeze  and  swear  A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there 

While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour     ...  .     . 

0  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night,  Abate  thy  hours!    .  .     . 
What  dances  shall  we  have,  To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours? 

Is  there  no  play.  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour? 

It  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour,  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock 

Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you !      .  .  ...  iii. 

She  kneels  and  prays  For  happy  wedlock  hours v. 

'T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine,  And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
So,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe.  And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot  ii. 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time     ...       ii. 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself  ;  There  's  none  within  .     .  .  iv. 

That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after    ...  ....  .     .  .     .       v. 

1  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor 'pointed  times,  But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please    Tain,  o/tltc  Shreiv,  iii. 

If  I  were  but  two  hours  younger,  I  'd  beat  thee     ...  .     .     AiPs  Well,  ii. 

To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy,  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim  ...  ,       "■ 

Here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep  .  .     . 

Your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours     . 

How  have  the  hours  racked  and  tortured  me.  Since  I  have  lost  thee  I 

Wishing  clocks  more  swift ?     Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight? 

Thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within  this  hour    .     .  .  ... 


Mid.  N.  Dream, 


.  Mer.  of  V'ejiice, 


Twelfth  Night,  i.  3 


Winier^s  Tale,  i. 
.  King  Johit,  iii. 
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Hour.  —  Like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour,  Still  and  anon  cheered  up         .     .  King  John,  iv,  1. 

When  they  see  the  hours  ripe  011  earth,  Will  rain  hot  vengeance Richard  //.  i.  2. 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit  o£  thy  dear  exile  .  .  .   i.  3- 

What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone.  —  To  men  in  joy  ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten      .  t.  3. 

Even  so  looked  he,  Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  liours     .  ....  .  11.  j. 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made  ;  Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  ....  .       \\.  z.. 

You  have  in  manner  with  your  sinful  hours  Made  a  divorce  .     .  ...  iii.  1, 

The  lime  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age  More  than  it  is         .     .  .  .     .  .  v.  1. 

The  sound  that  tells  what  liour  it  is  Are  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my  heart      .  v.  5. 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Siiow  minutes,  times,  and  liours         .  .     .  v.  5. 

Unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack  and  minutes  capons  .  ...  .     ■  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour  ....  .     .  .     .  ■  i.  3. 

To  set  so  rich  a  msin  On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour iv.  i. 

I  could  be  well  content  To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life  With  quiet  hours   .  .  v.  i. 

We  rose  both  at  an  instant  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  .     .  .  .       v.  4. 

His  hours  filled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports,  And  never  noted  in  him  any  study       Henry  V.  i,  1. 

Ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run,  Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour       .       i  Henry  VI.  iv.  ^. 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run,  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest  ;  So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate     .  .     .  .     .       ii.  5. 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years,  Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created  ii.  5. 

Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born  ....  ....       v.  6. 

So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning  .  ....  i.  4. 

Which,  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  lime,  Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty     ,  iii.  7. 

Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours      ...  .     .  .  iv.  i. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen,  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen     .      iv.  i. 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company?   ...  .      iv,  4. 

None,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  that  called  your  grace  To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company  .      iv.  4. 

Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent  .     .  .     .      iv.  4. 

Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours!     Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light;  nor,  night,  thy  rest!      iv.  4. 

The  silent  hours  steal  on,  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east  .  ....       v.  3. 

I  'II  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business  :   Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs?     Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this  Once  every  hour    ....  .  iii.  z. 

What  expense  by  the  hour  Seems  to  flow  from  him  !......  .  iii.  .c. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities,  Not  for  delights ,  v.  i. 

How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour.  And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ?      .  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  thegolden  window  of  the  east  Romeo  and  JulieU  i.  i. 
1  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour,  For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  iii.  5. 

Where,  as  they  say,  At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort      ....  .  .      iv.  3. 

Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw  In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  !      .  .      iv.  5. 

Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour  Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  !  v.  3. 

I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you;   Remember  that  you  call  on  me  .      JuUits  C^sar,  ii.  2. 

Come  what  come  may,  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day     .  .      Macbeth^  i.  3. 

He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him  :    I  have  almost  slipped  the  hour  .  ii.  3. 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  I  had  lived  a  blessed  time     .  .       ii,  3, 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange.  ii.  4. 

I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night  For  a  dark  hour  or  twain  .  iij,  1. 

Embrace  the  fate  Of  that  dark  hour  ,  ^      jli'  ,[ 

Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  !       .  .  .  iv.  ,. 

What's  thenevvestgrief?— Thatof  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker.  .  .  .      iv.  3. 

A  poor  player  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage    .  .  ,  .  v.  5. 

You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour.  — 'T  is  now  struck  twelve  Hamlet,  \.  i. 

Every  hour  He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other      .  .  ...  King  Lear,  i.  3. 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours  :   I  prithee,  put  them  off         .  ...  'iv.  7. 

Which  I  observing,  Took  once  a  pliant  hour      ...  OiJtello,  \.  3. 

I  have  but  an  liouv  Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction  To  spend  with  thee  .          .  .      '  i!  3! 

Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short     .  .  *       ii'  3' 
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Hour.—  When  poisoned  hours  had  bound  me  up  From  mine  own  knowledge.     .    Ant  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
When  mine  hours  Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives  Of  me  for  jests  .     .  ,     .         iii.  [,. 

Shall  we  discourse  The  freezing  hours  away  ?    .  ....  ...     Cyinbelme   iii    7 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours,  And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again    .  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

Hour-class.  — Turning  the  accomplibhment  of  many  years  Into  an  hour-gUss  .     .       Henry  P\  Prol. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run,  But  1  should  think  of  shallows     .     .   Mer.  of  Vc7iice   i.  i. 

Hourly.  —  An  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  ....   AWs  Well  iii.  6. 

House. — If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,  Good  tilings  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't  .      Tempest,  i.  2. 
Our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity     .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verofia,  ii.  3. 

Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground  .     Merry  IVives   ii.  2. 

Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate         .  Love's  L.  Lost   i.  i. 

Deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart,  Thougli  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house    .  .       ii.  i. 

Not  a  mouse  Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house  Mid.  N.  Dream   v.  i. 

Through  the  house  give  glimmtring  light,  By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire    ...  .  *-.  i. 

Now,  until  the  break  of  day,  Through  this  liouse  each  fairy  stray    .  .  v.  i. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  amerry  devil.  Didst  robiiof  some  taste  cftedlousness  Mer.  of  Venice   ii.  3. 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter  My  sober  house   .  ...  ...  .       ii.  5. 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat  ?  .     .  .  .     .  .      iv.  i. 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop  That  doth  sustain  my  house  .     .  .     .      iv.  i. 

This  house  is  but  a  butchery:  Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it         ....      As  Vou  Like  It.,  ii.  3. 

Let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature  Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  .     .     .  iii.  i. 

Deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do  ...     .  .     .  .  ,      iii.  ;,. 

Though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries  his  house  on  his  head      ...  ...  .  .      iv.  1. 

But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself ;  There  's  none  withiu iv.  3, 

Keep  house  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends    ...  .     .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest  Within  your  house ii.  i. 

My  house  within  the  city  Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold     ...  ...  .     .       ii,  1. 

She  is  my  house.  My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam    .  .  .     .  .     .  .  .      jii.  2. 

Thou  winter-cricket  thou  !  Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread? iv.  3. 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house  And  angels  officed  all  AWs  Weil,  iii.  2. 

My  chastity  's  the  jewel  of  our  house,  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  .     .  .      iv.  2. 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine,  And  I  Ml  be  bid  by  thee  ...  ...  iv.  2. 

I  am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter     .     .      iv.  5. 
I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house,  And  all  the  brothers  too  ....  T^uelfih  Night,  ii.  4. 

I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the  church  ...  iii.  i, 

I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell  ....      iv.  2. 

O,  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house,  It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove     Richard II  iv.  i. 
This  house  is  turned  upside  down  since  Robin  Ostler  died      ....  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  j. 

This  be  the  most  villanous  house  in  all  London  road  for  fleas 

I  could  be  well  contentpd  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your  house 

He  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  house        ,  ... 

He  is  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  ;  Worse  than  a  smoky  house 

The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before     .  

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house  Beyond  his  power  to  build  it         .     .        2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  bouse  and  home     .     .  .  .  ,     .  ii.  i. 

He  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day         2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 
Like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house,  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body         ...  .       v.  3. 

And  all  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  Richard  HI.  i.  i. 
I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night  ....  ....  ...  Corioianus,  ii.  i. 

A  goodly  house:  the  feast  smells  well ;  but  I  Appear  not  like  a  guest      ...  .     .      iv.  5. 

A  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause    .  Romeo  and  Juliet.^  ii.  4, 

A  plague  o' both  your  houses!     They  have  made  worms' meat  of  me  .  ...  ...      iii.  i, 

I  little  talked  of  love  ;  For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears  .     ...  .  ,     .  iv.  1. 

Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house  .  .  ...  Timon  of  Athens.,  iii.  3. 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees.  Pray  to  the  gods         .  .     .      ftdius  CcBsar.,  i.  i. 

Think  you  to  walk  forth  ?— You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day    .  ii.  2. 

He  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in  's  own  house Hamlet,  iii.  i. 
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House.  —A  grave-maker  :  the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday.     .     .     .  Hamlet,  v.  i 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house,  And  hurt  my  brother      .  ....       v.  2 

Icantellwliyasnailhasahouse.  — Why?  — Why,  toputhisheadiii    .     .  .     King  Lear,  \,  5 

How,  in  one  house,  Should  many  people,  under  two  commands,  Hold  amity?  .  _»-  4 

Court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door     .  .  •  ii"    ' 

He  that  has  a  house  to  put's  head  in  has  a  good  head-piece  .  .     -  ...      11 

But  still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her  thence .  •  •   Othello,  1.  3, 

It  comes  o'er  my  memory,  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house  .     .  .     .  ■     •  iv.  i, 

Then  is  it  sin,  To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death.  Ere  death  dare  come  to  us?  Ant.andCleo.  ly-  15. 
A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such  Whose  roof  's  as  low  as  ours  !     .  Cynibelim,  in.  3. 

Household.  —  She  is  my  house.  My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn     .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Our  names,  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words  .  .  ....  Henry  K  iv.  3 

Housekeeper.  —An  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper  .     .  .     .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  2 

You  are  manifest  housekeepers.     What  are  you  sewing  here?  Coriolamis^  \.  3, 

House-keeping.  —  I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  house-keeping  .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Losi^  11.  i, 

Houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness     .  .   King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Housewife.  —  And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn     .     .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1, 

Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her  wheel  .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  z, 

I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time,  To  entertam  't  so  merrily  with  a  fool  All's  Well,  ii.  ^, 

Housewives.  —  Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm ■  Othello^  '\.  y 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man!         .     .       Two  Gen.  of  I'erona,  \.  4 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I     Here  will  we  sit  .     .  Mer.  of  Ve^tice,  v.  1. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done  !  .  King  John,  iv.  2, 

Howled. —An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have  howled  thus Much  Ado^\\.  i, 

Howled  in  mine  ears  Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise  I  trembling  waked  Richard IIL  i.  4, 

Howling.  —  My  sistercrying,  ourmaid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands   TwoGen.  of  Verona^  ii.  3, 

'T is  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon As  You  Like  Jt,\.  2. 

It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear  As  howling  after  music Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be,  When  thou  liest  howling      .     .  .     .      Hamlet^  v. 

Huddled.  —  An  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses,  That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv. 

Huddling  jest  upon  jest  with  such  impossible  conveyance  upon  me  .    ..  .     Much  Ado,  ii. 

Hue.  —  I  would  not  change  this  hue,  Except  to  steal  your  thoughts   .     .  .     .  Mer.  of  Vetiice,  ii. 

As  brown  in  hue  As  hazel  nuts  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels  ....  Tain,  of  the  Shrenv,  ii. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  Unto  the  rainbow        ....  .  King  John,  iv.  z. 

Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought      .         Hamlet,  iii. 

Hugged.  — The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay,  Hugged  and  embraced     Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6, 

Hugger-mugger.  —  We  have  done  but  greenly,  In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him     .         Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

Hulk.  —  You  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

Hull.  —  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer         .     .  .     .  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

Hum.  — The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye  ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery  .     Coriolaniis,  v.  4, 
The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal      .     .   Macbeth,  iii, 

Human.  —The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here Mid.  N.  Dream.^  ii 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2, 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die,  For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery      .  i  Henry  VI.  ii 
Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature;  It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness      .     .  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Humanity.  —  What  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part  And  least  proportion  of  humanity  \  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity  Than  wife  is  to  the  husband?      .     .     .  Troi,  and  Cress,  i 

The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends  Timon  of  Athens  ^  iv.  3. 

They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably    .  ....     Hamlet,  iii, 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself,  Like  monsters  of  the  deep        King  Lear,  iv, 

I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon    .         .  ...  .     .         .     .  Othello^  \ 

A  rarer  spirit  never  Did  steer  humanity    ....  ....  ...    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v, 

How  look  I,  That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity  So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to?    Cymbeline,  iii, 

Humble.  —  I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name ;  No  note  upon  my  parents    AWs  Well,  \. 
I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents  To  your  well-practised  wise  directions    ...  2  Henry  IV.  v. 
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Humble.  —  Thy  voice  is  tbunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble Richard  III.  \. 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  boru,  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content     .  .      Henry  VIII.  ii. 

Heaven  witness,  1  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife  ...  ii. 

Humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling  .  .  .         Coriolamts,  iii. 

Humble-bee.  — The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee  Were  still  at  odds  .     .      Lovers  L,  Lost,  iii. 

Kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle      ...  .     .         Mid.  N .  Dream,  iv. 

Humbled.  —  So  humbled  That  be  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me  .     •  .     .      Othello,  iii.  3, 

Humbleness. — All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience,  All  purity,  all  trial  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2 

In  a  bondman's  key,  With  bated  breath  and  whispeving  humbleness    .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  3, 

As  suitors  should,  Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness  .     .  ...      Titus  Andron.  i.  1 

Humble-visaged.  —  We  attend,  Like  humble-visaged  suitors,  his  high  will    .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

Humbly.  — To  come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep  To  holy  altars      .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

Humility.  — His  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

H  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?     Revenge Mer.  of  Veiiice,  iii.  i 

His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility,  His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet     Alfs  IVel/,  i.  i 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility.  In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled  .  .     .  .        i.  2 

It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart    .     .  .  .     .  i.  3 

I  have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of  humility     ...  ...  .     .  1  Henry  IV,  ii.  4 

And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility  That  1  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts  ....      iii.  2 

In  peace  there  's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility    .  Henry  V.  iii.  i 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming,  With  meekness  and  humility        Henry  VIII.  ii.  4 
Nor  on  him  put  The  napless  vesture  of  humility         ...  .  Coriolamis,\\.  \ 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility  ;  mark  his  behaviour ii.  3 

Humorous.  —  I,  that  have  been  love's  whip  ;  A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

My  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness As  'i'oit  Like  It,  iv.  . 

As  humorous  as  winter  and  as  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day        2  Hejiry  IV.  iv.  4 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind  His  humorous  predominance  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

The  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace       .  ....  .     Hamlet,  ii.  2 

Humour.  —  Say  '  marry  trap'  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me      Merry  Wives,  i.  1 
The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  resL     '  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call .  •  i-  3 

The  anchor  is  deep:  will  that  humour  pass?     .  .  .  i-  3 

The  humour  rises;  it  is  good:   humour  me  the  angels .1-3 

I  have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge.  — Wilt  thou  revenge  ?    .  .     .  i.  3, 

And  this  is  true  ;  I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying n.  i, 

I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  there's  the  humour  of  it      .  .  ii.  i. 

This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and  jealousies ...  •  111-3 

When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy,  Lightens  my  humour  whh  his  merry  jests  Com.of  Errors,  i.  2, 
I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now ;  Tell  me,  and  daily  not 


How  now,  sir  !  is  your  merry  humour  altered  ?    As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  w 
Now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath  .  . '  .     . 

The  fellow  finds  his  vein  And  yielding  to  him  humours  well  his  frenzy 
I  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour 

Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour 

These  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour 
I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour    .  .... 

A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour    . 
I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour         .     .  ... 

They  say  so  most  that  most  his  humours  know 

Humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids,  sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note 
His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed  .     . 
Fashioning  our  humours  Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents 
My  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant:   I  could  play  Ercles  rarely    . 
Let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  shall  govern  .  .     . 

As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well  .     . 

Now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour  and  like  enough  to  consent    .     . 
A  pool*  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will 
Let  him  go  while  the  humour  lasts •         ... 


th  me  again   .      ii.  2, 

iv.  1, 

.     .     .      iv.  4. 

Much  Ado,  i.  i, 

.     .  i-  3' 

ii.  3 

v.  I 

....  V.  4 

Love' s  L.  Lost,  i.  i 


Mid.  //.  Dream,  i.  2 
Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 
As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2, 


Tarn,  of  the  Shrewy  i.  2, 
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Humour. —An  old  bat  and  'thehumour  of  forty  fancies' pricked  in 't  for  a  Teather   Tavt.qf  Shrew,  \\\.  2. 

'T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion       .     .  .     .  .  •      "i- 2- 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ;  And  thus  1  Ml  curb  ber  mad  and  headstrong  humour    iv.  l. 

The  spirit  of  humours  intimate  reading  aloud  to  him  !  .  .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  \\,  i. 

Ill  some  sort  it  jumps  wiih  my  humour     .     .  .     .  i  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 

I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold  The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness  .  .     .  1.  z. 

I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well  .  .  ...  Henry  V.  \\.  1. 

It  must  be  as  it  may;  he  passes  some  humours  and  careers  .  .  ...       11.  i. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed?  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?  Richard  III.  1.  z. 
-  I  hope  my  holy  humour  will  change;  't  was  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty        j.  4. 

Into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours  that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  folly  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Ye  've  got  a  humour  there  Does  not  become  a  man         .     .  .     ,  .     .     Thnon  of  Athens,  i.  ^. 

Let  me  work  ;  For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent .     .     fnUus  Ccesar,  ii.  i. 

Is  it  physical  To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning  ?  .  .       ii.  *■ 

Must  I  stand  and  crouch  Under  your  testy  humour  ?  .  .  .     .  iv.  3. 

That  rash  humour  which  .my  mother  gave  me  Makes  me  forgetful  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

Hundred.  —  Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts  .  IMerry  IVives,  i.  1. 

I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways:  therefore  tremble,  and  depart  .  As  Vou  Like  Jt,  v.  1. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross    .     i  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

A  hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us  — What,  a  hundred,  man?  ...  .  .  ii.  4. 

I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow  .     .     .      iii.  2. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  that  tongue's  utterance      .  Romeo  (ind  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy .     .  ....      iii.  3. 

Stayed  it  long  ? — While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred    .  ■  Hamlet^  i.  2. 

Hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance  that  I  could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt  All's  IVell,  i.  3. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night  \ i  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Hungarian.  —  O  base  Hungarian  wight !   wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  ? .     .  .      Merry  IVives^  i.  3. 

Hunger.  — Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,  I  will  not  touch  a  bit   As  Yon  Like  Iti  ii.  7. 

Better  't  were  I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roared  With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger  All'slVell,  iii.  2. 

Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger  And  lack  of  other  means Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

For  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge  .  Coriolanus,  \.  1. 

Sighed  forth  proverbs,  That  hunger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must  eat         i.  i. 

If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food  Which  nature  loathes  ....    Timo7i  of  Atliens,  v.  4. 

My  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce  To  make  me  hunger  more  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

It  gave  me  present  hutiger  To  feed  again,  though  full    ...  Cymbelifie,  ii.  4. 

Now  I  think  on  thee,  My  hunger's  gone  ;  but  even  before,  I  was  At  point  to  sink  for  food    .      iii.  6. 

Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it,  Or  can  conceal  his  hunger  till  he  famish  Pericles,  i.  4, 

So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife  Draw  lots  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life  .  .  i.  4. 
Hungry.—  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars  And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon      .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v,  i. 

As  hungry  as  the  sea,  And  can  digest  as  much ....    Twelfth  N ighi,  ii,  4, 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

I  am  hungry  for  revenge,  And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it .     .  .  .     Richard  III.  iv,  4, 

Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look;  He  thinks  too  much      .  .     .       ynlius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry.  The  more  she  gives  them  speech  Pericles,  v.  \, 
Hunt.  —  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love      ...  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  1. 

Thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly  With  his  face  backward  .  .     .  .      TroL  ajtd  Cress,  iv,  i. 

He  is  a  Hon  That  I  am' proud  to  hunt  .     .  Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

Huntsmen.  —  I-ike  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come  Our  Insty  English      .     .     .  King  John,  ii.  t. 

Hurl.—  What  our  contempt  doth  often  hurl  from  us,  We  wish  it  ours  again  .     .     Atit.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 
Hurling.  —  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him         ....  ...  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

HuRLYBURLY.  —  Rub  the  elbow  at  the  news  Of  hurlybnrly  innovation  .  .        t  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

When  the  hurlyburly  's  done.  When  the  battle  's  lost  and  won    .     .  .     ,  ,      Macbeth,  \.  i. 

HuRRiCANO.  —  Not  the  dreadful  spout  Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call       Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout  Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples  .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  z. 
Hurt.  — Blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not .  .     ^     .  .  Mtich  Ado^  v.  £.. 

A  poor  sequestered  stag,  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt  .      As  You  Like  It   ii.  i. 

But  now  mine  eyes,  Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not  .  ,     .  iii.  5, 
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Hurt.  — I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes  That  can  do  no  hurt  ....  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 
What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try,  Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy  .  All's  H'ell,  ii.  1. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt,  And  keep  me  on  the  side  whgre  still  I  am      i  Henry  VI.  il,  4. 

Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help {\\_  , 

Though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt,  Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz  to  offend      3  Henry  VJ.  ii.  6. 

I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me iv.  6. 

This  is  he  Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me ...      iv.  6. 

Art  thou  hurt  ?  —  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch  ;  marry,  't  is  enough  .      Romeo  aTtd  Juliet,  iii.  i. 

Courage,  man  :  the  hurt  cannot  be  much.  —  No,  't  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well       .     .  .  iii.  1. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder  On  things  would  hurt  me  more  .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger      .     .  ...  ....         .     .  Otiiello  ii.  3. 

Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt     ...  v.  2. 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more  Than  to  be  sure  they  do     .     ,  .     .  Cymbeline^  i.  6. 

Hurtled. — The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air  .     .  Jtilizts  Cssar^n.  z. 

Husband.  — The  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her  husband's  purse    .     .     .     Merry  IViz/es,  1.  3. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again ...  iv.  2. 

Her  husband  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him      .     .  .  ....  v.  1. 

I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine  :  Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2. 

Thy  jealous  fits  Have  scared  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits  v.  1. 

I  hope  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have  you?        .      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue  .  ...  ii.  1. 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face ii,  i, 

I  may  sit  in  a  comer  and  cry  heigh-ho  for  a  husband  !  .     .  ....  .       ii.  1. 

She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband ii.  i. 

Is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband  that  I  know ,     .       ii.  i. 

If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you '11  see  he  shall  lack  no  bams iii.  4. 

This  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband Mer  0/ Venice,  i.  2. 

If  I  should  marry  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands     .  .     .  i.  2 

Made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband  .     .  ,     .     iii,  i. 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas  Had  been  her  husband  !  .  .     .      iv.  1. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband v.  *. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion!  .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper.  Thy  head,  thy  sovereign  ,  Tavz.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  ^. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince,  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  .  .  .  .  v.  2. 
So  wears  she  to  him,  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart  .     .     .        Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings  ;  the  husband  's  the  bigger    .     .     ,  iii.  i. 

Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelhng  lies,  Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth     King  John^  ii.  i. 

Love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests  \  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband   ...  Henry  VIIL  iii.  i. 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity  Than  wife  is  to  the  husband?  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well,  They  shall  go  far  with  little      .     .  Hatnlet,  iv.  5. 

Let  husbands  know  Their  wives  have  sense  like  them         ....      Othello,  iv.  3. 

Whose  beauty  claims  No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

HusBANDLESs,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears     .     .         ...  King  John,  iii.  i. 
Husbandry.  —  All  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps,  Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility    .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

There  's  husbandry  in  heaven  ;  Their  candles  are  all  out ...    Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend,  And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry      .        Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Husk.  —  Sliall  I  keep  your  hogs  and  eat  husks  with  them  ? As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Huswife.  —  Doth  Fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now  ? ....  He^iry  V.  v.  i. 

I  must  have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  aftemoon     ....         .     .      Coriolanus^  i.  3. 

Hybla.  — As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castle  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,  And  leave  them  honeyless  .  .  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  i. 
Hydra.  —  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Hyen.  —  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep    .     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Hymn.  — Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest ii.  i. 
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Hymn.  —Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast,  Our  solemn  hymns  to  sulleu  dirges  Rom,  &^  Jul.  iv.  5. 
Hyperbole.— Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  Figures  pedantical .  .  Love  s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 
Hyperion.  — All  day  long,  Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east .  .  TiUis  Andron,  v.  z. 

Add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  burns  With  entertaining  great  Hyperion     Troi.  and  Cress,  n.  3. 

Below  crisp  heaven  Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine        .     .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

So  excellent  a  king;   that  was,  to  this,  Hyperion  to  a  satyr  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow;  Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  .  m.  4. 

Hypocrisy.  —Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy  .     .  .....  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy,  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity      .  .  •     -  .     .  v.  2. 

His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy:  Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity      .  Richard  ILy.  3. 

It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil Othello,  \v.  i. 

Hypocrite.  —  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart    ....      Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

An  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must  be  looked  to    .  v.  i. 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites •  •    Hamlet^  111.  2. 

How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin,  When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite  .  .  Pericles,  \.  i. 
HvKCAN'.  —Like the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcau  tiger  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  il.  7. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Hyssop.  —  Sow  lettuce,  set  hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme Othello,  i.  3. 


Ice.  —  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice  .     .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona.^  iii.  z, 

Some  by  virtue  fall  ;  Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none  .     .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i, 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside  In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice         ,     .  .     .      iii.  1 

Tedious  and  brief!    That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow  .     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1, 

The  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them       .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4 

If  you  break  the  ice  and  do  this  feat         .     .       Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  2 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  Unto  the  rainbow  .     .  King  John,  iv.  2, 

Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezeth  .  ',     .     .  .  ,     .      Richard  I  IL  iv. 

The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break      .     .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\. 

You  are  no  surer,  no,  Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice,  Or  hailsfone  in  the  sun    Coriolanus,  i. 
Will  the  cold  brook,  Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste?    ....   Tiftion  of  Athens,  iv.  3, 
Be  thou  as  chaste  as  Ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny     .     .     .  Hamlet,  iii. 

Icicle.  — When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall     .     .  .  .  .  .  .     ,  Lovers  L.  Losi^  v. 

Where  Phcebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles  .     .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

Where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  00  a  Dutchman's  beard  .     .     .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2, 

Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles  Upon  our  houses'  thatch  .  ...      Henry  V.  iii.  5, 

Chaste  as  the  icicle  That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow   .     .  .  Coriolamis,  v.  3, 

Icv-COLD.  —  If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling,  Be  thou  so  too RicJiard  III.  iii. 

Idea.  —  The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination  .    Mttch  Ado,  iv. 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments,  Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father  .      Richard  III.  iii, 

Ides.  —  Beware  the  ides  of  March  Julius  Ccesar,  i, 

Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember  ....  .  ....  .     .     .      iv.  3, 

Idiot.  —  What 's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot! Mer.  0/ Venice,  n.  g. 

1  know  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him  T^velfih  Night,  ii.  5 

Some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall,  Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes  I  Troi.S^  Cress,  iii.  3, 
It  is  a  tale  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing         .     .     .  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

For  idiots  In  this  case  of  favour  would  Be  wisely  definite   ....  ...       Cymbeli7ie,  i.  6. 

Idle.  —  .A.s  idle  as  she  may  hang  together,  for  want  of  company     .     .  .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  2, 

Full  of  idle  dreams,  Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear    .  ...   King  John,  iv.  % 

Idle  and  unactive,  Still  cupboarding  the  viand      ...  .     .  ...      Coriolamis,  i.  i. 

I  must  have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon      ...  .  ....  i.  3. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air  .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 
They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind.  Which  I  respect  not Julitis  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 
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Idle  old  man,  That  still  would  manage  those  authorities  That  he  hath  given  away  !  King  Lear,  i,  3. 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  I  '11  not  sleep  neither    .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Idleness.  —  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness Tzuo  Gen.  of  Verona,  1.  . 

While  idly  I  stood  looking  on,  I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness    .     .       Tarn,  of  the  S/trew,  i.  j 

For  want  of  other  idleness,  1  '11  bide  your  proof ,     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 

Never  to  be  infected  with  delight,  Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness    ,  .  King  JohtL,  iv.  3 

And  will  awhile  uphold  The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness   ...  .  i  H^nry  IV.  \.  2 

To  the  English  court  assemble  now,  From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  !   .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5 

Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems  But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles  Henry  V.  v.  2 

Sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry     ,  .  ....  .  ...  Othello,  i.  3 

Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know,  My  idleness  doth  hatch  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 
But  that  your  royalty  Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you  For  idleness  itself  .  i.  3, 

'T  is  sweating  labour  To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart     .     .  .  .     .  .     .  i.  3 

Idly.  — Well,  well,  I  see  I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me       .     .  .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  3 

How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  !  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  \\.  _2 
Danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun     .     Troi.  a?td  Cress,  iii.  3, 

Idol.— I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye.— Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship?  Two  Geyi.  0/ Verona,  ii.  4 

I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  sir .  iv.  2 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony?  What  kind  of  god  art  thou?  ....  Henry  V.  iv.  j 
Shall  he  be  worshipped  Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ?  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

Thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers  ....  .     ,     .  v.  i 

To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified  Ophelia  .  Hamlet,  ii.  .2 

Idolatrous.  — Now  he  's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy  Must  sanctify  his  reliques     All's  IVell^  i.  t 

Idolatry. —  Dotes  in  idolatry.  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man  .     .     ,      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

'T  is  mad  idolatry  To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Swear  by  thy  gracious  self,  Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry Ro-meo  and  fidiet,  ii.  ^ 

If  —  One  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If,  as,  'If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so  '     ,       As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  4 

Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  in  If v.  4 

If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet,  Tallest  thou  me  of  '  ifs  '  ?  .  Richard  III.  iii.  4 

If  It  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well  It  were  done  quickly        ....      Macbeth,  i.  7 

Ignis  fatuus.  —  If  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3 

Ignoble.  — Will  ignoble  make  you,  Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world      ....  lVijit£r's  Tale,  ii.  3 

You  must  all  confess  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent -i,  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 

Ignobly. — Should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem,  But  that 't  is  shown  ignobly  2  Henry  VI.  v.  j.. 
No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart ;  Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given   T.  of  Athens, \\.  i. 

Ignominy. — Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave  !     ....  ...   \  Henry  I V.  \.  4. 

Ignomy  in  ransom  and  free  pardon  Are  of  two  houses .      Meas./orMeas.  ii.  4 

Ignomy  and  shame  Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name!     .  Troi.  a7id Cress,  v.  ro 

Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  :  use  me  as  you  will Merry  Wives,  v.  5 

His  ignorance  were  wise,  Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance       .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

0  thou  monster  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look  !  ......  .  iv.  z 

Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance  ;  Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit  _  v.  ^ 
Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance       .     .  .All's  H'ell,  ii.  3 

1  say,  there  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance      ...  ....  ....  Twelfth  Xight,  iv.  2, 

This  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell        ...  .     .      iv, 

To  choke  his  days  With  barbarous  ignorance  ....  -  .     .  .     .    K^'^g  John,  iv, 

Dull  unfeeling  barren  ignorance  Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me  .  .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

O,  I  am  ignorance  itselfin  this  !      ....  . 1  Henry  IV.  m 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  -we^ly  to  heaven     2  Hc7iry  VI.  iv.  7 
You  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance  ...  ...  .  Richard  III.  iii.  7 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear,  Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i 
Which  short-armed  ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce  .  .     .       ii.  3, 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue  1         .  .     .       il.  3 

Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no  Of  general  ignorance     ,  ...         Coriolanus.,  iii.  i, 

Are  mocked  for  valiant  ignorance.  And  perish  constant  fools  .  .     .  .  .     .     .      iv.  6. 

Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask,  is  set  a-fire  by  thine  own  ignorance  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3, 
O,  answer  me  !  Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance Hamlet,  i 
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Ignorance.  —  Nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance    HamhU  lu.  *. 

0  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the  worst  best •     •       OtfieUo,\i.  1. 

Tf  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  yoii,  That  errs  in  ignorance  and  not  in  cunning in.  3* 

As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross  As  ignorance  made  drunk _ui-  3* 

The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost  With  very  ignorance Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  10. 

Ignorant.  —  Most  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assured Meas.  for  Meas.  \\.  2> 

Either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so  craftily  ;  and  that's  not  good ij-  4- 

Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good.     .  }}■  4- 

A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow  "]•  2- 

Pretty  babes,  That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear    .     .         .     .       Com.  of  Errors.,  i.  i. 

All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder Lovers  L.  Lost.,  iv.  2. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  i. 

This  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror Twelfth  Night,\\\.  4. 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age,  Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool .     .     .  .         Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

1  am  as  ignorant  in  that  as  you  In  so  entitling  me »•  3- 

That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear  Before  not  dreamt  of i  Henry  IV.  iv.i. 

The  eyes  of  the  ignorant  More  learned  than  the  ears Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond  This  ignorant  present  ...  ,     .     ,     .      Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free,  Confound  the  ignorant      .     .  ....     Hamlet.,  ii.  2. 

1  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant  Of  what  hath  moved  you King  Lear.,  i.  4. 

I  am  mainly  ignorant  What  place  this  is iv.  7. 

Would  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  born  I  —  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ?    .      Othello,  iv.  2. 

OguU!  O  dolt  I    As  ignorant  as  dirt!  thou  hast  done  a  deed v.  2. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves,  Beg  often  our  own  harms  .     .  ....    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  i. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded Cytnbeline,  iii.  z. 

III.  —  Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take.  Being  capable  of  all  ill !     ....      Tempest,  i.  a. 

There  's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple i.  2. 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house.  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't .  i.  2. 

You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words Merry  Wives,  iv.  i. 

How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity  To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  I      .     .         .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word        .     .  ...      iii.  2. 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning  ;  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster     ......  .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms :  Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well  ...       ii.  i. 

Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ;  For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good  .       ii.  ±. 

I  am  too  sudden-bold:  To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me ...       ii.  i. 

Now  mercy  goes  to  kill,  And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill iv.  ±. 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest,  For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Thou  art  damned  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

A  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty     .     .     .      Tarn.,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together A  IPs  Well,  iv,  3. 

It  ill-beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim  To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions King  John,  ii.  i. 

Where  doing  tends  to  ill,  The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it iii.  i. 

What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  ill  ?     Are  we  not  beaten  ? iii.  4, 

Do  not  seek  to  stufiFMy  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full iv.  2. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done  !      .     .  iv.  2. 

It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us  So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him  .  .  .  Richard  II.  \.  i. 
He  that  made  me  knows  I  see  thee  ill;  111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill  ....  ii.  i. 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well? — Well,  well,  I  see  I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugb  at  me  ....  iii.  3. 
How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  !  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 
You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season  ;  For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill ...  .  iv.  2. 
Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry  ;  But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event  ...         .      iv.  2. 

O,  you  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up  I      .         v.  i. 

What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol?  —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good  ...  v.  3. 
If  like  an  ill  venture  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose        .      Epil. 

I  dare  say  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish  him  here  alone Henry  V.  iv,  r. 

'T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  upon  his  own  head iv.  i. 

Didst  thou  never  hear  That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success? 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 
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III  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Ill-thought  on  of  her  and  iU-thought  on  of  you Troi.  and  Cress,  \.  1. 

Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would,  For  the  ill  which  doth  control 't  .     Coriolanus.,  iii.  i. 

Ah,  word  ill  urged  to  one  that  is  so  ill ! Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  1. 

This  supernatural  soliciting  Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good  .  ....  ...     Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill    .  ....  ..'...  ...     iii.  2. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans Hamlet  ii.  2. 

Makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of    .     .  iii.  1, 

Thou  wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all 's  here  about  my  heart:  but  it  is  no  matter v.  2. 

Let  them  know,  The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so .     .         .     .      OtJiello  iv.  -x. 

You  take  things  ill  which  are  not  so,  Or  being,  concern  you  not       .     .  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Let  ill  tidings  tell  Themselves  when  they  be  felt   ...  .  .       ii.  c. 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more  Than  to  be  sure  they  do      ....       Cymbelhie,  i.  6. 
Many  times  Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what 's  worse.  Must  court'sy  at  the  censure       ,      iii.  3. 

You  some  permit  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse v.  1. 

Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will,  This  day  I  '11  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill  .  .  .  Pericles,  ii.  1, 
Ill-breeding.  —  She  may  strew  Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds  .  .  .  H amlet^  \-^ .  5. 
Ill-doing.  —  We  knew  not  The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dreamed  That  any  did  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Ill-faced.— Crooked,  old,  and  sere,  Ill-faced,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where    Com.  of  Err.  iv.  2. 

Ill-favoured.  —  A  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults     .         Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 

An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own  .  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Illusion.  —  Here  we  wander  in  illusions  :  Some  blessed  power  deliver  us !     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

Stay,  illusion!    If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice,  Speak  to  me Hantlet,  i.  i, 

Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk !       .     .     .  ....  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Ill-well.  — You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you  were  the  very  man  .     .     Miich  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Image.  — The  image  of  the  jest  I  '11  show  you  here  at  large Merry  Wives,  iv.  6. 

Like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,  Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
Sweetness  that  do  coin  heaven's  image  In  stamps  that  are  forbid    ....      Meas.for  J\Ieas.  ii,  4. 

Is  too  like  an  image  and  says  nothing Micch  Ado,\\.  x. 

Now  thy  image  doth  appear  In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first  ....         .     .      v.  i. 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  ! Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  Indue.  >.. 

My  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  ....       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

To  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise  Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion  .     .  .     .       iii,  4. 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault  Lives  in  his  eye     .     .  .  ....         King  John^  iv.  2. 

Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ;  As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,       i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

No  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed .       v.  4. 

His  loves  Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints .     .    2  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 

Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace  ? i.  3, 

Erect  his  statua  and  worship  it,  And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign  ....  .      iii,  2. 

From  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go ....  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

How  can  man,  then,  The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it?  .  ...      Henry  VIII.  iii.  2, 

Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make,  Strange  images  of  death    ......      Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair?     ...         .     .     .  i.  3. 

Look  on  death  itself  !  up,  up,  and  see  The  great  doom's  image  !  , ii.  3. 

This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna Hamlet,  m.  2. 

By  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see  The  portraiture  of  his v,  2. 

There  thou  mightst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority  :  a  dog  's  obeyed  in  office   King  Lear,  iv.  6, 

Is  this  the  promised  end?     Or  image  of  that  horror  ? ...  ...       v.  3. 

Imaginary.  —  Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles  And  Lapland  sorcerers     .     Co7n.  qf  Errors,  iv.  3. 
'T  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye,  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary      .     .    Ricltard  II.  ii.  2. 

Let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt,  On  your  imaginary  forces  work Henry  V.  i,  Prol, 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man,  And  make  imaginary  puissance  ...  .     .  i.  Prol. 

The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  That  it  enchants  my  sense Troi.  and  Cress,  iii,  ii. 

Imagination.  — Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape,  Besides  yourself,  to  like  of     .     ■.   Tempest,  iii.  j.. 
What  spirit,  what  devil»  suggests  this  imagination?   .....  ....    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

You  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart iv.  2. 

Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wronged  Your  well  defended  honour     ■     .      Meas.for  Meas.  v.  r. 
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Imagination.— The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination  Muck  A  do,  iv.  i 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong  That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  ihrowu  on  me  Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact     .  .     Mid.  N.  Dreatn^  v.  v. 

As  imagination  bodies  forth  The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shapes  v.  i 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination  .  .  •  ■     •  '     '     '     *        j'  v         ^    ' 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them  v.  . 

My  imagination  Carries  no  favour  in 't "     '  ,'     f/l  V    IV^* "    ' 

Now  he 's  deeply  in  :  look  how  imagination  blows  him  .     .  ■    /     '    '^""^ei/th  .\  ight,  n.  $. 

I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagmation  jade  me  ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this  ^  .^  .  11.  5. 
Beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate  Winter^ s  TaU^  iv.  2, 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  .     .     Richard  II.  1.  3. 

Imagination  of  some  great  exploit  Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  1.  3. 
With  great  imagination  Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death  ....    2.  Henry  I V.  \.  z. 

For  uDfelt  imagination,  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares  .  .     •  Richard  III,  i.  4, 

How  big  imagination  Moves  in  this  lip!       .     .  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  v 

He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination ...  •     •     •       Hainiei^v 

Thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in  .     .  .  in 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen,  And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul  As  Vulcan's  stithy       iii 

How  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is  !  my  gorge  rises  at  it v 

Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander? ■v. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination  .  .  .  Kins:  Lear,  iv.  6, 
And  woes  by  wrong  imaginations  lose  The  knowledge  of  themselves         ■     •     •  '     "  .  '      !^'  ^' 

Making,  to  take  your  imagination.  From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region        .     .  Pericles,  iv.  4. 

Imagine.  —If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than  they  of  themselves     .  Mid.  N.  Dream^y.  i, 

Since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you,  Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already     .     .  Richard  III.  i. 

Imagined.  —  More  furious  raging  broils,  Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposed      i  Henry  J'l.  iv. 
Even  when  I  wake,  it  is  Without  me,  as  within  me  ;  not  imagined,  felt        .  .     Cy?nbeli7te,  iv.  2, 

Imagining  some  fear,  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  Ipear  !  ...     Mid.  A".  Dream,  v.  i 

Present  fears  Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings     .  .  ...  .  ■     ■      Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Imbecility. —  Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility    ...  .  .     -       Troi.  a?td  Cress,  i.  z< 

Imbrue.  — Shall  we  have  incision?  shall  we  imbrue?    Then  death  rock  me  asleep     2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Imitate.  —  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity .     .     .       ii. 

-When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  .  Henry  V.  iii. 

Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour,  To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods    .     Coriolatius,  v. 

Imitated.  —  They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably  .     .  ....  .     Hamlet,  iii. 

Imitation. — Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation  Limps  after  in  base  imitation  RicJiardll.  ii. 

Immaculate.  —  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red  .....    Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

From  her  tender  infancy,  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought  .  .  .     .   i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Immask.  —  To  immask  our  noted  outward  garments    ...  .  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

Immediacy. — The  which  Immediacy  may  well  stand  up,  And  call  itself  your  brother    King  Lear,  v.  3 

Immediate  are  my  needs,  and  my  relief  Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned  to  me  Timon  0/  Athens,  ii.  i 
Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  .       Othello,  iii.  3 

Imminence  —  Dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men  Address  their  dangers  in     Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10. 

Imminent.  —  You  shall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to  dangers  As  infinite  as  imminent !   .  .     .  i" 

Warnings,  and  portents,  And  evils  imminent jfulitts  Ct^sar,  ii.  2 

In  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent    .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

While,  to  my  shame,  I  see  The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men  .     .      iv.  4. 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach  .  .  .  OtJiello,  i.  3 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity  As  we  greet  modem  friends  withal  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Immortal. — Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1 

Would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work  AlVs  Well,  i.  » 
Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician      .  .  .     .  .2  Heitry  IV.  ii.  2 

And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips Romeo  and yuliet,\\\.  T, 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capel's  monument,  And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives    .  .     .  v.  1 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf;  I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself  Tivton  of  Athens,  i.  2, 

If  thou  beest  not  immortal,  look  about  you  .     .  .     .  '  .     yulhis  Ccesar,  ii.  3 

For  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that.  Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?      .  ...       Hamlet,  i.  4 
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Immortal,  —  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial  .     .      Othello.^  ii.  3, 
His  biting  is  immortal ;  those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  ;  I  have  Immortal  longings  in  me      ...  .  \.  j. 

She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances  As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays  Pericles^  v.  Gower. 
Immured,  —  Thou  wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound    .  ...      Love's  L.  Lost,  iii. 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes,  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain    .  .     .     .     .      iv. 

Those  tender  babes  Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls    .  .      Richard  III.  iv. 

Imp.  —  A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame;  Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant  .       Henry  V.  iv. 

Impartial.  —  In  this  I  Ml  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge  Of  your  own  cause  .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  v. 
Impartment.  — As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire  To  you  alone         .  ....      Havilet^  i.  4. 

Impasted.  —  Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets      ,     .  .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  2 

Impatience.  —  My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience  .     .  ...     Merry  Jl'tves,  ii.  2, 

Sheathe  thy  Impatience,  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler     .  ....  ii.  3, 

Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  face!  .  .  ....      Ccjn.  of  Errors^  ii.  i, 

AH  adoration,  duty,  and  observance,  All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience   As  Y.  L.  It^  v.  .!.. 
Impatience  hath  his  privilege  ......  ,  .  .  King  John.,  iv.  3, 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay,Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience      .  .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

Like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence  Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stern  impatience  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7, 
O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow     ...  .  -3  Henry  VI.  ii 

What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience? .     .  .     .  .     .  Ricliard  III.  i 

Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience.     Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition  .     .      iv.  4. 

Cast  yourself  in  wonder.  To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens     .     .     .       Julitis  desar,  i.  3 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience  Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled        .  .  .  ii.  i 

All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  impatience      ...  ....  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does  Become  a  dog  that 's  mad       .     .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15 

No  further  with  your  din  Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine Cymbeline,  v.  4, 

Impatient. — Answer  not,  but  to  it  presently !    I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance   Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7. 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see,  Did  stumble  with  haste         .     .  Love"" s  L.  Lost.,  ii.  i, 
You  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses  .  ....  .     .  .     .  .        2.  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven,  A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient  Hamlet^  i.  2, 

Impawn.  —  Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person    ,  .  .  .         Henry  V.  i.  2 

Impeach.  —  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much  .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

What  an  intricate  impeach  Is  this !    I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

Impeached,  —  I  am  disgraced,  impeached,  and  baffled  here,  Pierced  to  the  soul       .    Richard  II.'\.  i 

Impeachment  to  his  age,In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth      .     .     .     Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  i.  3 

Impediment.  — Like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent ,     .      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i 

Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment,  will  be  mediclnable  to  me  .     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  -j. 

If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you  discover  it         .     .  .     .  .     .  iii.  ^ 

Find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary,  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues  .  ...       v.  z 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  Impediment    .  .      Aler.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 

As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course  Are  motives  of  more  fancy  .     .  AlVs  Well,  v.  3, 

What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is  Henry  V.  v.  2 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  Have  ue  marched  on  without  impediment      Richard  III.  v.  i, 

All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear  Tliat  did  oppose  my  will  .  .     .         Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments  Than  twenty  times  your  stop  .     .  Othello,  v.  2, 

Imperator.  —  Sole  imperator  and  great  general  Of  trotting  'paritors     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

Imperceiverant.  — Yet  this  impercelverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite         .     .     Cymbeline,  iv.  1 

Imperfection,  —  I  will  undo  This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes  ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts    .     .     .     .     ■ Henry  V.  Pro! 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  .      Hamlet,  i.  5 
Not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engraffed  condition      ......  .     .      King  Lear,  i.  i, 

Imperial.  —  The  imperial  votaress  passed  on.  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial  .  Henry  V.  iii.  6, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act  Of  the  imperial  theme     .          .  Macbeth,  i.  3 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  .  Hamlet,  \.  i 
Impertinency,  —  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed  !  Reason  in  madness  1  ,  King'Lear,  iv.  6 
Impertinent. — Without  the  which,  this  story  Were  most  impertinent Tem^e.^t,\. -z. 
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Impertinent.  —  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself  .......  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  2. 

Impetigos.  —  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity     .     .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

Impiety.  — Most  foul,  most  fair!  farewell,  Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity  !     Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

To  be  in  anger  is  impiety  ;  But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry? Tifno?i  of  Atheiu,  iii.  5. 

Implorators.  —  But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits ...  Havilet,  i.  3. 

Imponed.  —  Why  is  this  Mmponed,'  as  you  call  it?     .    .         ...       v.  2. 

Import.  —  I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import  Some  misadventure     .     .     .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  \, 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  Of  dear  import v.  2. 

Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play    .     , Hamlet,  iii,  2. 

What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  ? .  .  v.  2. 

With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect  As  doth  import  you -  Otkello,  i.  3. 

That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more  Of  semblable  import .     .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4, 
Important.  —  His  important  blood  will  nought  deny  That  she  '11  demand    ,     .     .  All's  IVell,  iii.  7. 

Lets  go  by  The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Importunacy. — Art  thou  not  ashamed  To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ?  Two  Gen.  ofVer.  iv.  2. 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business :  Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner  Tim.  of  Ath.  ii.  2. 

Importunate.  —  Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect,  A  visage  of  demand  ....  ...      ii,  i. 

'    She  is  importunate,  indeed  distract;  Jier  mood  will  needs  be  pitied    ....  Hatnlett  iv.  5. 

Importune  him  for  my  moneys;  be  not  ceased  With  shght  denial    ....    Titnon  of  Athens,  ii.  i. 

Importunity.  —  Or  your  chaste  treasure  open  To  his  unmastered  importunity  .     .     .      Hatnlet,  i.  3. 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment  With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity    OtJtello^  iii.  3. 

Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention  Can  lay  upon  my  sin Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide  ;  It  boots  not  to  resist      •     •     •      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  3. 
Imposition.  —  Let  death  and  honesty  Go  with  your  impositions  .         .     .         .     .   AWs  Well,  iv.  4. 

Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition  :  oft  got  without  merit Othello,  ii.  3. 

Impossibilities.  —  I  '11  cut  the  causes  off,  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities    .      3  He^try  VI.  iii.  2, 

The  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours  Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Impossibility.  —  Does  so  much  That  proof  is  called  impossibility     ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

What  impossibility  would  slay  In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way    ,  .    Ail's  PVell,  ii.  i. 

Murdering  impossibility,  to  make  What  cannot  be,  slight  work Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

Impossible.  — What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next?  .     .  ...  Tempest,  ii.  i. 

I  '11  have  her :  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  impossible  ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 
Lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places  .  Merry  Wives^  iii.  5, 
It  is  impossible  to  exlirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down      Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Make  not  impossible  That  which  but  seems  unlike .  v.  1. 

A  very  dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders Much  Ado,  '-a.,  i. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  2. 

Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those  That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  .  .     .      All's  IVell,  i.  1. 

You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible  To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils        1  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

I  will  strive  with  things  impossible  ;  Yea,  get  the  better  of  them     ...  .     Julius  Cissar,  ii.  i. 

Imposthume.  —  This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace,  That  inward  breaks  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

Impostor. —What !  An  advocate  for  an  impostor  1     .     .     .    ■ Tempest,  \.  z. 

I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  .  .  .  AWs  Well,  ii.  i. 
These  flaws  and  starts,  Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become  A  woman's  story     Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Impotent.  — To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! Othello   ii.  i. 

Impregnable.— As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable  RicJtard  1 1.  \\\.  a. 

Backed  with  God  and  with  the  seas  Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Impress.  — This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice      .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona  iii,  2. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ? Macbeth   iv.  1. 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air  With  thy  keen  sword  impress  .     .  '   v'  8* 

Your  mariners  are  muleters,  reapers,  people  Ingrossed  by  swift  impress   .     .     .Ant.  aiidCleo.  iii.  7. 

Impression.  —  Like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,  Bears  no  impression  .     .  Two  Gen.  of  VerojM,  ii.  4,* 

Stolen  the  impression  of  her  fantasy  With  bracelets  of  thy  hair  ...  .      Mid.  N.  Dream   \    1 

Like  An  unlicked  bear-whelp  That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam     ...      3  Henry  VI.  iii   -1 
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Impression.— Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show  Than  that  of  common  sons       Coriolajius,  v.  ?, 

Imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds,  And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i 

Imprisonment.  —I  had  as  hef  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment    .      i.  2. 

I  '11  well  requite  thy  kindness,  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6 

Improbable. — I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction Twelfth  Xight,\\\  4 

Impudence. — Tax  of  impudence,  A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame  .     .     .    AWsWell  ii.  i 

He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence,  Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence    Pericles^  ii.  3 

Impudencv.  —  Audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion       .     .     ,  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i 

Impudent.  —  Words  that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent  sauciness  from  you   2  Ne?iry  IV.  ii.  i 

Thy  face  is,  visard-like,  unchanging,  Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man  Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  3 

Impugn.  —  It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugus  our  doom 2  Henry  VI.  iii, 

Imputation.  —  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? Mer.  0/  Venice,  \. 

Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  poised  In  this  wild  action Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Imputation  and  strong  circumstances,  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth     .     .     Othello,  iii.  3 

Inaccessible. —  Uninhabitable  and  almost  inaccessible        Tempest,  W.  1 

Inaidible.—  Labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate  .     .    AlPs  Well,  ii.  1 

Inaudible.  — The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time  .  .  .       v.  3 

Incaged  in  so  small  a  verge,  The  waste  is  n,o  whit  lesser  than  thy  land       ....    Richard  II.  ii.  i 
Incapable.  —  Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  Of  reasonable  affairs  ?   ,     .     ,   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes;  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress     ..    .     .  Hamlet,  iv. 

Incardinate.—  We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate  Tivelfth  Night,  v. 
Incarnadine.  —The  multhudinous  seas  incarnadine,  Making  the  green  one  red  .  .  Macbeth,  ii. 
Incense.  —  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  The  gods  themselves  throw  incense  King  Lear,  v, 
Incensement.  —  His  Incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable  ....  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 
Inch.  —  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker  now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia .     .     .         Much  A  da,  ii. 

One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

I  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy  :  let  him  come,  and  kindly  ....  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue. 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world,  Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false  Winter's  Tale,  ii. 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done,  And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  iny  son  Richard II.  i. 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground  To  build  a  grief  on      .  ...      2  Henry  IV.  iv, 

I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility .  iv.  3, 

Beldam,  I  think  we  watched  you  at  an  inch       .  ....  .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

Here's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad    Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
Tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must. come  .  .  .      Hamlet,  ^ 

Ay,  every  inch  a  king  :  When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes      .....  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  she? .     ...     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

Inches.  —  Bids  you  tell  How  many  inches  doth  fill  up  one  mile Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels  I  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive  As  fears  and  reasons  .     .  .  ...  .     .       ii.  2 

One  that  knows  the  youth  Even  to  his  inches .     .      iv.  5 

They  '11  give  him  death  by  inches .     .  ...     Coriolanus,  v.  4, 

I  would  I  had  thy  inches  ;  thou  shouldst  know  There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt    .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3 

Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life  and  lingering  By  inches  waste  you Cymbeline,  v.  5, 

Inch-meal.  — Make  him  By  inch-meal  a  disease  I  .     .     .  Tempest^  ii.  2. 

Incidencv.  — What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  Is  creeping  toward  me    .     Winter's  Tale,  i. 

Incision.  — Why,  then  incision  Would  let  her  out  in  saucers  ;  sweet  misprision!  Lovers L.  Lost,  iv, 

Let  us  make  incision  for  your  love,  To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest  ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

God  make  incision  in  thee  !  thou  art  raw      .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision  ;  Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude  and  be  agreed     .  Richard  II.  i. 
What !  shall  we  have  incision?  shall  we  imbrue?    Then  death  rock  me  asleep       2  Heftry  IV.  ii. 
Make  incision  in  their  hides.  That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  ......  ,      Henry  V.  iv. 

Inclinable. — Convented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts  Inclinable  to  honour  Cortolanus,  ii, 

Inclination.  — Ostentare,  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination Lovers  L,  Lost,  iv. 

Their  needles  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts  To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination  .  Kiytg  John,  v. 
Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  snd  inclination  of  the  day  .  ,  Richard  II.  iii. 
This  merry  inclination  Accords  not  with, the  sadness  of  my  suit  .     .;....    -     .      3  Henry  VI,  iii. 
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Inclination.  —  Pray  can  I  not,  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will  •  ■  ■  ■_  ■  Hamlet/m.  i. 
Incline.— If  you'll  a  willingearincline,  What 's  mine  is  yours  and  what  is  yours  is  mine  M.for  M.  v.  i. 

This  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  •       Othello^  ii.  3. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness,  and  oft-times  Not  knowing  why Cymbeline,\.  6. 

Inclined.  —  His  skin  is  surely  lent  him,  For  he  's  inclined  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Subject  to  your  countenance,  glad  or  sorry  As  I  saw  it  inclined  .  .  .     .       Henry  VIII.  li.  4. 

I  am  a  man  That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift     ....  Timon  of  Athens^  \.  i. 

It  doth  much  content  me  To  hear  him  so  inclined Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Inclining.  —  Is  it  your  own  inclining?     Is  it  a  free  visitation  ? ...       11.2, 

As  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by  'r  lady,  inclining  to  three  score  ...  1   Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Hold  your  hands,  Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest Othello,  \.  2. 

Inclips.  —  Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips,  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha  't  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Includes.  —Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power,  Power  into  will      .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

Inclusive.  —  As  notes  whose  faculties  inclusive  were  More  than  they  were  in  note  .  AlVs  PVell,\.  3. 
Incomparable.  —  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ^  Henry  VI.  in.  2. 

Incomparable  man,  breathed,  as  it  were,  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness  Tim.  o/Ath.  i.  i. 
Incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us  when  we  meet  .  .  .  i  Heiiry  IV.  i.  2. 
Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  begins         Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^y.  4. 

More  than  the  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear  .  .    Merry  Wives.,  iv.  5. 

By  keeping  company  With  men  like  men  of  inconstancy Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Inconstant.  —  Dotes  in  idolatry  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man    .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles As  ^ott  Like  It,\\\.  2. 

That  did  but  show  ihee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant,  And  damnable  ingrateful  .     .     .  IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  .£. 

As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air,  And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind    .     ,     .  Ronteo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon.  That  monthly  changes  .     .  .     .  .  ii-  2. 

Incontinently. — I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. — If  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee  Othello,  i.  3. 
Inconvenient. —  It  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you  As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 
Incony.  —  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony  Jew  1     .     .  .  .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests!  most  incony  vulgar  wit !  .     .     .      iv.  1. 

Incorporal.  —  Do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  And  with  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Incorporate.—  Undividable,  incorporate,  Am  better  than  thy  dear  self 'sbetter  part  Com.  of  Err.  ii.  2. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds  Had  been  incorporate     .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

You  shall  not  stay  alone,  Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one    .     .     .       Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  6. 

It  is  Casca  ;  one  incorporate  To  our  attempts  .  .  ....      Juliits  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

That  great  vow  Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one .       ii.  i. 

Incorpsed.  —  As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured  With  the  brave  beast  .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Incorrect.  —  'T  is  unmanly  grief;  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven  .  .     .         .     .    i.  2. 

Increase.  —  Even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter      .  AlPs  Well,  ii.  4. 

Thou  will  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

We  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase    3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

She  would  hang  on  him.  As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  By  what  it  fed  on  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Incredible.  —  I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe  How  much  she  loves  me  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 
Incurable.  —  Present  medicine  must  be  ministered.  Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues  King  John,  v.  i. 

Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable 2   Henry  IV.  i."2. 

Inde.  —  Like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde Lo7>e^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Indent.  —  It  shall  not  wind  with  such  adeep indent,  To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  r  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Indented.  —  And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away  Into  a  bush  .  ...  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 
Indenture.  —  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss.  As  seal  to  this  indenture  King  John,  ii.  i. 

Index.  — By  the  way,  I  '11  sort  occasion.  As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talked  of     .  Richard  III.  ii.  a. 

The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was;  The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant iv.  4. 

Ay  me,  whU  act,  That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index? Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts    .  ...       Othello,  ii.  i. 

Indexes.  —  In  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks  To  their  subsequent  volumes  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
India.  — Why  art  thou  here,  Come  fi-om  the  farthest  steppe  of  India?        .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Here  comes  the  little  villain.     How  now,  my  metal  of  India!  .  ...    Twelfth  Night,  ii,  5. 

Wondrous  affable  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India         i  Henry  IV.  iii,  i. 

Her  bed  is  India;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl.    .     .  .     .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1. 
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Indian.  —  She  as  her  attendant  hath  A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii. 

In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night.  Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side ii. 

The  beauteous  scarf  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  .     .     .      . Mer,  of  l^enice,  in.  2~ 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe Othello^  v.  2 

Indies.  —  They  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both  Merry  Wives,  i.  3 
More  lines  than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  .  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  2 
Has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms,  And  more  and  richer  ...  .     Henry  I' I II.  iv.  j 

Indifferency.  —  From  all  indiiferency,  From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent  King  John^  ii.  i 
An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency        .     .  ...  ...  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3 

Indifferent.  —  It  does  indifferent  well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock  .  Twelfth  Nighty  i 

He  seems  indifferent,  Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part .   Hejiry  V,  i. 

I  am  armed,  And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent Julius  Cmsar,  i 

How  do  ye  both  ?    As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth         .     Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

I  am  myself  indifferent  honest .  ...  .     .     iii.  i, 

'T  is  very  cold ;  the  wind  is  northerly.  —  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed .  .         .      v.  2 

IxDiFFERENTLY.  —  I  havc  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well          .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  1, 

He  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm     ....  .     Coriolanus,  ii.  2, 

Hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all ;  And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past  Titus  Androji.  i.  i, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other,  And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  Julius  CtEsar,  i.  2, 
I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir .    Hamlet,  iii.  ^ 

Indigest.  —  You  are  bom  To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest  Which  he  hath  left .     .    King  John,  v.  7 

Indigested.  —  Foul,  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  I  .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  1 
An  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6 

Indign.  —  All  indign  and  base  adversities  Make  head  against  my  estimation  1  .  .   Otliello,  i.  3 

Indignation. — My  nose  is  in  great  indignation .         Tempest,  w.  1 

I  '11  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth  .  .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3 
His  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very  competent  injury                       .  ....      iii.  4 

Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven  !  .     .  King  John^  v.  6 

Indignities.  — Ample  satisfaction  For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1 
My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate.  Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 
I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange  His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities  .  iii.  2 

Indignity.  —  It  can  never  be  They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v,  2 

You  give  me  most  egregious  indignity  .  .  ...  .     AWs  Well,  ii.  3 

Let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me,  Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity  Titus  Andron.  i.  i 

Some  strange  indignity,  Which  patience  could  not  pass  .  .  ...       Othello,  ii.  3, 

Indirection.  — Though  indirect.  Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct  .  .        King  John,  iii.  i, 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias.  By  indirections  find  directions  out  Hamlet,  ii.  i, 

Indirectly.  —  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath  :  I  would  say  the  truth  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  6. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

Indiscretion.  —  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  Hamlet,  v.  2, 
All 's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds  And  dotage  terms  so King  Lear,  ii.  4, 

Indisposition.  —  Single  vantages  you  took,  When  my  indisposition  put  you  back  Tim.  ofAthejis,  Ii.  2. 

Indissoluble.  —  My  duties  Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie  For  ever  knit  .        Macbeth,  iii.  1 

Indistinct.  —  Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue  An  indistinct  regard  Othello,  ii.  1 

The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct,  As  water  is  in  water Ant.  andCleo.  iv.  14 

Indite. —  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper      ....  Ro^neo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4, 

Indited. — What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  this  letter?  ....  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  i 
He  is  indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lubber's-head  in  Lumbert  street  ....  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i 

Individable.  —  Scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited  ....  Hamlet,  \\.  ^ 

Indubitate. —  The  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon    ....       Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i 

Inducement.  —  iMy  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature  With  his  inducement  .  All's  Well,  iii,  z 
If  this  inducement  force  her  not  to  love,  Send  her  a  story  of  thy  nob'e  acts  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4 

Induction.  — The  parties  sure,  And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i, 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous,  By  drunken  prophecies,  libels  and  dreams  Richard  III.  i.  1 

Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls     .     .  Corn,  of  Errors,  ii.  l 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued  Unto  that  element     .     .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  7 

Industriously.  —  If  industriously  I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence    .     .     Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 
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Industry.  —  By  industry  achieved  And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time     Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \.  3 

His  industry  is  up-stairs  and  down-stairs;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care,  Their  bones  with  industry  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry Ot/tello,  i.  3. 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die,  But  for  the  end  it  works  to  ....  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 
Inequality.  — Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banish  reason  For  inequality  .  Meas.for  Meas  v.  i. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  .     .        Richard  III.  i.  4. 

You  all  clapped  your  hands,  And  cried  '  Inestimable! ' Troi.  and  Cress,  \\.  2 

Inevitable.  — 'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes,  As  't  is  to  laugh  at  'em  ,     .     .    Coriolanus,  iv.  i. 

Inexecrable. — O,  be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dog ! .     .      Mer.  of  Venice /w.  t. 

Inexorable,  —  More  inexorable,  O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania     .     .   3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

More  inexorable  far  Than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea  ....  Romeo  and  jfuliet,  v.  3. 

Inexplicable  — The  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows      Hamlet,  iii,  2. 
Infallible.  —  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair,  is  most  infallible     .     .     .  Love'^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

Infamonize.  — Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  ?         .     .     .     .  .  .      v.  2. 

Infamy. — The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death  Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy  MnchAdo,  iv.  i. 
Infancy.  — 'Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again.  And  have  no  vigour  in  them  Tempest,  i.  :;. 

From  our  infancy  We  have  conversed  and  spent  our  hours  together    .     .  Ttvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy  ;  Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

Beautydoth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born,  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy  Love'sL.  Lost,\v,  3. 

For  she  was  as  tender  As  infancy  and  grace * Winter's  T'ale,  v.  3. 

A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy.  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought  ...  1  Hejiry  VI.  v.  4. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  ;  Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate;  wild  RicJiardlll.  iv.  4. 

Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night.  And  skilless  as  unpractised  infancy     Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry,  Add  to  my  clamours  !        ...      ii.  2. 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity.  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth  .     .  .  .      iii.  2. 

Infant. — An  envious  sneaping  frost  That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring  Love' s  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Define,  define,  well-educated  infant i.  z. 

Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig    .     .  v.  i. 

At  first  the  infant,  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Right  for  right  Hath  dimmed  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night     .     .  ...      Ric/tard  III.  iv.  4. 

My  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead  ;  Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  grave     .  .     iv.  4, 

And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims    ....  ...  .     .    Titns  Andron.  iv.  i. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence    ....  Rotneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring.  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Infant-like.  —  Your  abilities  are  too  infant-like  for  doing  much  alone  ....  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 
Infect.  — There  were  no  living  near  her  ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star  .      Mitch  Ado,  ii.  1. 

'T  was  a  fear  Which  oft  infects  the  wisest ....  Winter's  Tale,  \.  ^. 

This  sickness  doth  infect  The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise    .....  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Out  of  my  sight !   thou  dost  infect  my  eyes ....  Richard  III.  i.  ^. 

Abhorred  Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another  Against  the  wind  a  mile  I     .      Coriolanzts,  i.  4. 

Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within,  Infects  unseen  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Infected.  —  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn  To  an  infected  jelly  !  .     .     .     .  .  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Never  to  be  infected  with  delight,  Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness    .  .  King  John,  iv.  3. 

No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love  Than  when  I  parted  hence   .     .  .     .     Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected ;  A  poor  unmanly  melancholy      .     .        Timon  of  A  tJtens,  iv.  3. 

Approach  the  fold  and  cull  the  infected  forth.  But  kill  not  all  together      .     .  ...       v.  4. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride  ;  And  damned  all  those  that  trust  them  I     .         Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Infected  minds  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets      ....  ...  v.  i. 

Infection.  —  Her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page  .     .      Merry  Wives,  ii.  2.. 

He  hath  ta'en  the  infection  ;  hold  it  up .     .  ...  .      Much  Ado   ii.  3. 

He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would  say,  to  serve        ....  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infectionof  the  device  Twelfth  Night,  ni.  ^. 

To  the  infection  of  my  brains  And  hardening  of  my  brows      .  Winter's  Tale   i.  2. 

Worse  than  the  great'st  infection  That  e'er  was  heard  or  read!  .     .  .     .  .     .  ,     ,        i.  2. 

The  blessed  gods  Purge  all  infection  from  our  air  whilst  you  Do  climate  here  !     .  .     .     ,     .  v.  i. 

But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time    .         .  King  John,  y.  £. 
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Infection.  — Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye Romeo  and  Jtiliet^  \.  2, 

Vouchsafe,  defused  infection  of  a  man,  For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Pluck  him  thence ;  Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature,  Spread  further  Coriolanus^  iii.  i, 
Hence  ;  Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take  Like  hold  on  thee  .  .     .  Kmg  Lear,  iv.  6. 

What  a  strange  infection  Is  fall'n  into  ihy  ear  !  ....         •  ...     Cymbeliney  iii.  ^, 

Infectiously. — ThewilldotesthatisattributiveTo  what  infectiously  itself  affects  Troi.  <5r'  Cress,  ii.  z, 
IxFERRETH.  —  Smooths  the  wroug,  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength   ,     .      j,  Henry  VI.  iii.  1, 

Infidel.  —  Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  j, 

What,  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  infidels  ?  .     .  .     .  .  ....  RidiardIII.x\\.t^ 

Infinite.  —  I  mean  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her  favour  infinite      .  Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  ii.  i 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears,  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love     ...  ...      ii.  7 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved,  Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city       Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i 

It  is  past  the  infinite  of  tliouglit       ...  ,     .      MuchAdo^  ii.  3 

Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite,  That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 
Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i, 
This  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate      .     ,     .     AWs  IVell^  ii.  i, 

He 's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar iii.  6. 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  Of  mercy  King  John,  iv.  3, 

What  infinite  heart's-ease  Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy!     .     ,     .  Henry  V.  iv.  i 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours    .  ...      v.  z, 

Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite      .     .  ...      Henry  VIII.  iii.  i, 

Will  you  with  counters  sum  The  past  proportion  of  his  infinite?  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2, 

You  shall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to  dangers  As  infinite  as  imminent!     ....  iv.  4, 

The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all.  The  other  blank  as  nothing     ....         .  .         .  iv.  5, 

Were  the  sura  of  these  that  I  should  pay  Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them  Tit.  Andron,  v.  3 
Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady  Crust  you  quite  o'er  !    .     .     ,  .     ,    Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6, 

Be  they  as  pure  as  grace,  As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo ...       Hamlet,  i.  4. 

I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell  and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space .      i 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculty  !      .     ,  ,     .       ii.  2. 

I  knew  him,  Horatio  :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy  .  ....       v.  1, 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy.  A  little  I  can  read .Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  z 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety .     .       ii,  2 

0  infinite  virtue,  comest  thou  smiling  from  The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  ?  .  .  .  iv.  8. 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite  Of  easy  ways  to  die      ...          .                   ....      v.  2. 

Infinitive.  —  I  warrant  you,  he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score 2  Henry  IV,  ii.  i, 

Infirm. — What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly,  Health  shall  live  free     .    All^s  Well,  ii.  1 

Infirm  of  purpose  !   Give  me  the  daggers  :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead  Are  but  as  pictures  Macbeth,  W.'z. 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man     ...         King  Lear,  iii.  2 

Infirmities.  —  Such  allowed  infirmities  that  honesty  Is  never  free  of  ...     .     JVinter's  Tale,  i.  2 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities       .     .  Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

With  diseased  ventures  That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold     ...  ...  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Assuming  man's  infirmities,  To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes  .     .     .  Pericles,  i.  Gower. 

How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea  These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men !  .  ...  ii.  i, 
Infirmity.  —  My  old  brain  is  troubled :  Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity  .     .     .        Tempest^  iv.  i, 

Poor  soul.  She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense   ....  ....       Meas.for  Meas.  v,  i, 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the  better  increasing  your  folly  I    .     .     .  .  i-  5 

Infirmity  Which  waits  upon  worn  times  hath  something  seized  His  wished  ability  Winter's  Tale,  v. 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not  A  man  of  their  infirmity Coriolamis,\\\.  i. 

He  desired  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infirmity Julius  C^sar.,  i.  2, 

1  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing  To  those  that  know  me Macbeth.^  iii.  4. 

*T  is  the  infirmity  of  his  age  :  yet  he  hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself    .         King  Lear,  ' 

Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office  Whereto  our  health  is  bound ii.  4 

I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more  .  Ot/iello,  ii.  3, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity ii-  3 

Infixed  I  beheld  myself  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye King  John,  ii.  i 

Infixing. — Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing        .........    AlPs  Well,  v.  3. 
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Inflame.  —  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver,  And  make  thee  rage 2  Henry  I^-y-  5- 

Influence.  —  A  breath  thou  art,  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences  .     .         .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star     .     .  .         AlVs  iVell,  ii.  i. 

And  the  moist  star  Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands     .  .     .  Hamlet^  i.  i. 

By  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence King  Lear,  i.  2, 

Infold. —Let  me  infold  thee  And  hold  thee  to  my  heart    .....  .     .  Macbeth,  \.^, 

The  breath  of  heart-sick  groans,  Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
Inform  yourselves  We  need  no  more  of  your  advice    .  li^inter''s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs  Thus  to  mine  eyes Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me,  And  spur  my  dull  revenge  !  .  ...  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

Infringe.  —  Plead  no  more  ;  I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  laws  .     .       Covi.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

Infringed.  —  'T  is  not  my  fault,  Nor  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow   .  •     •  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Infusion.  —  His  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as  to  make  true  diction  of  him       Hatnlet,  v.  2. 

The  blest  infusions  That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones Pericles,  iii.  2. 

Ingener. —  In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  ingener Othello,  W.i. 

Ingenious.  —  And  haply  institute  A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies  Tajn.  o/tlie  Shrew,  i.  i. 

'T  is  a  parlous  boy ;  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  Richard  III.  Wi.  1. 

Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense  Deprived  thee  of.     ...  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  sorrows  King-  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Ingenuous.  —  If  their  sons  be  ingenuous,  they  shall  want  no  instruction    .     .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv,  2. 

Ingraft.  — With  one  of  an  ingraft  ipfirmity .  .  Othello,  ii.  3, 

Ingrateful.  —  Thou  cruel,  Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  !  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

For  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude  .     Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Ingratitude.  —  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude      .     .  .As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man  Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling    .  .        Tixielfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes .     .  Troi.  a7id  Cress,  iii.  3. 

These  old  fellows  Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  ....  Timon  0/ Athens,  ii.  2. 

I  am  rapt  and  cannot  cover  The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude  With  any  size  of  words    .       v.  i. 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves  Above  their  quantity  .     .  ....  .  v.  4. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms,  Quite  vanquished  him    ....    Julius  C^sar,  iii.  2. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now  Was  heavy  on  me  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend! King  Lear,  \.  ^. 

Filial  ingratitude  !     Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand  For  lifting  food  to  't  ?  iii.  4, 

Ingredient.  —  But  if  one  present  The  abhorred  ingredient  to  his  eye  .     .     .        U'inter''s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

This  even-handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil Othello,  ii.  3. 

Inhabit.  —  So  eating  love  Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i. 

0  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast,  Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless  !      .     .         .      v.  4. 
In  those  holes  Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit      ...  .  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

Inhabitable.  —  Even  to  thefrozen  ridges  of  the  Alps,  Or  any  otherground  inhabitable  Richardll.  i.  i. 
Inhabitants.  —  That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth,  And  yet  are  on  't .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Inherit.  — The  great  globe  itself,  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  .     .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

But  that  most  vain.  Which  with  pain  purchased  doth  inherit  pain  .     .  .   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  *. 

Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  makes  fair  gifts  fairer All^s  Well,  i.  i. 

It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us  So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him    .     .     .     Richard  II.  i.  r. 

Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night  Inherit  at  my  house  ....  Romeo  attd  Juliet,  i.  2. 
Inheritance.  — Personally  I  lay  my  claim  To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent  .  Ricliard  II,  ii.  3. 
Inheritor.  —  Sole  inheritor  Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  r. 

But  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good,  And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire       .     .     .  Ricliard  III.  iv.  3. 

Inhibited.  —  Self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon  ....      AlPs  IVell,  i.  i. 

A  practiser  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant    .'  .  Othello,  i.  z. 

Inhibition.  —  I  tliink  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the  late  innovation   .     .     Hamlet,  ii.  ^. 

Inhooped.  —  His  quails  ever  Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds Ant.  and  Cleo.W.  z. 

Iniquity.  — That  grey  iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years      .     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word  .  Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

1  lack  iniquity  Sometimes  to  do  me  service ,     .  Othello,  \.  2. 
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Iniquity.  —  If  yoii  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend  ....  Othello, 'w.  i. 
Injunction.  —  With  a  kind  of  injunction  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  Hking    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear  That  comes  to  hazard  .     .       Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  9. 

Injurer.  — Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth!  King  John^  ii.  i. 

Injuries.  — Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best,  In  any  chastisement  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries .  Much  Ado^'vj.  \. 

Whose  bosom  burns  With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries ,2  Henry  IT.  i.  3. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life  Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries    .     .  .  .     .       v.  2. 

Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended,  Players  in  your  housewifery  .     .  .       Othello,  ii.  1. 

Injury.  —  Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint,  Much  more  a  shrew  .     .    Tarn,  ofiJte  Skrew,  iii.  2. 

His  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very  competent  injury Twelfth  Night,  m.  4. 

We  thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  full  ripe  ....  .     .  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Hot  as  gunpowder,  And  quickly  will  return  an  injury     ...  ...  ...  .      iv.  7. 

You  do  me  shameful  injury.  Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects  .     .     .  Richard  III,  \.  3. 

Where  injury  of  chance  Puts  back  leave-taking Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

To  be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury    ....     Coriolanus,  ii,  2. 

And  his  injury  The  gaoler  to  his  pity ...  .     .  ....  v.  i. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes      .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Since  I  could  distinguish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury    .  .     .  .  ....  .     .  i.  3. 

Injustice.  —  Heaven  will  take  our  souls.  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell  Ric/iardll.  iii.  i. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted    ....  ....  .     .       2  Henry  VI.  iii.  ^. 

All  that  have  miscarried  By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice Richard  III.  v.  i. 

I  have  no  spleen  against  you  ;  nor  injustice  For  you  or  any         He7iry  VIIL  ii.  4. 

Ink.  —  Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears  Moist  it  again     .      Two  Gen,  0/  Vero7ia,  iii.  2. 

Why,  she,  O,  she  is  fallen  Into  a  pit  of  ink  !  .....  .     .     Mjich  A  do,  iv.  1. 

That  draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink .  iv.  2. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs         .     .      iv.  3. 

Beauteous  as  ink;  a  good  conclusion.     Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book   .  ....       v.  2, 

Taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink    .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  ^. 

Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen      ....  .     .      iii.  ^. 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances  .  2  Hetiry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Her  hand,  In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  1. 

With  mine  eyes  I  '11  drink  the  words  you  send,  Though  ink  be  made  of  gall      .     .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  i. 

0  damned  paper!    Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee         .     .  .  .      iii.  2. 

Inkling.  — I  can  give  you  inkling  Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall,  Greater  than  this     Henry  VIII,  ii.  1. 

They  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we  intend  to  do Coriolaniis,  i.  i. 

Inky.  — 'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair,  Your  bugle  eyeballs  .     As  Ymi  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Bound  in  with  shame.  With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds     .     .     .  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother.  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black  .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Inland.  — Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook  Into  the  main  of  waters     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Yet  am  I  inland  bred  And  know  some  nurture  .     .  .     .  ...  As  You  Like  It.,  ii.  7. 

Inmanity.  — That  such  inmanity  and  bloody  strife  Should  reign  .     .  .     .  .1  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Inx.  — Walk  with  me  about  the  town,  And  then  go  to  my  inn  and  dine  with  me    Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Thou  most  beauteous  iun,  Why  should  hard-favoured  grief  be  lodged  in  thee?  RicJiard  II.  v.  1. 

Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?        ,  .  i  Henty  I V.  iii.  2- 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace  To  gain  the  timely  inn         .     .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

Innocence.  —  Hence,  bashful  cunning!  And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  !       Tempest,  iii.  i. 

O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence!  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

O,  is  it  all  forgot?    All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence?     ....  ...     iii.  z. 

1  urge  this  childhood  proof,  Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence    ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love,  Like  the  old  age    ...  ,     .   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

What  we  changed  Was  innocence  for  innocence .     ,     Winter''s  Tale,  1.  2. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence  Persuades  when  speaking  fails ii.  2. 

Innocence  shall  make  False  accusation  blush  and  tyranny  Tremble  at  patience   ...  .     iii.  z. 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence,  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute    .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 
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Innocence.  '—  Protect  my  innocence,  or  I  fall  into  The  trap  is  laid  for  me!  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 
Innocency.  — To  signify,  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency        ....     Meas.for  Meas.  m.  2. 

Long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem  Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency    .         .     .  Ktng^  jfohn,  iv.  3. 

Thou  knowest  in  the  state  of  innocency  Adam  fell  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal     .     .  ■     •  .     .      iv.  3. 

Innocent. — They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself .     ,  As  You  Like  It^\,  %. 

I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left    To  save  the  innocent Winter^ s  Tale^  ii.  3. 

The  innocent  milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth .     .  .      iii.  2. 

That  of  the  skin  of  art  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  z. 

So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under 't      ....  .     .  .      Macbeth^  \.  t^. 

Innocent  sleep,  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care ii.  2. 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck,  Till  thou  applaud  the  deed     .     .  ...     iii.  2. 

Thou  hast  killed  the  sweetest  innocent  That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye  .     ...  .     ,      Othello^  v.  z. 

Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder-bolt ...  ,     .  .     .  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Innovation.  —  Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news  Of  hurlyburly  innovation  i  Henry  I V.  v.  i. 

I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the  late  innovation Hamlet^  ii.  z. 

Inoculate.  —  For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it      .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Inordinate.  —  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil .     .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Inquiry.  —  You  do  not  know,  or  jump  the  after  inquiry  on  your  own  peril  .  .  .  Cymbeliite.,  v.  4. 
Inquisition.  —  But  stopped  And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition Tempest.,  \.  2. 

Do  this  suddenly,  And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  2. 

Insane.  —  Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?     .     .     .      Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Insanie.  —  It  insinuateth  me  ofinsanie:  aiine  intelligis,  domine? Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal  Meas. /or  Meas  iv.  2. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy  ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible Coriolamts,  iy.  5. 

Inseparable.  -^  Like  Juno's  swans,  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable  .     .  As  i'ent  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves,  Sticking  together  in  calamity  ....  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Inseparate.  —  A  thing  inseparate  Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 
Inside.  —  Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand    .     .  .  IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  peppercorn  1  He7iry  IV.  iii.  3. 
Insinewed.  —  All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence,  That  are  insinewed  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
Insinuate. — Thinkest  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toaze  from  thee  thy  business  Winter^ s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

I  hardly  yet  have  learned  To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs      .     .     .  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

He  would  insinuate  with  thee  but  to  make  thee  sigh .  Richard  1 1 1 .  i.  4, 

Insinuateth.  — It  insinuateth  me  ofinsanie  :  anne  intelligis,  domine  ?    .  .  Lore^s  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Insinuating. — I  will  practise  the  insinuating  nod  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly  Coriolanus,  11.3. 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue,  Some  cogging,  cozening  slave    ,  Otfiello,  iv.  2. 

Insinuation. — Most  barbarous  intimation  I  yet  a  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Their  defeat  Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow      .     .         .     .      Hamlet,  v.  ^. 

Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form.  Office,  and  custom Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Insociable.  — Such  insociable  and  point-devise  companions         ....  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

If  this  austere  insociable  life  Change  not  your  oflfer  made  in  heat  of  blood    ...  .     .       v.  2. 

Insolence.  —  His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence  Shall  touch  the  people ■.    Coriolamts,  ii.  i. 

Pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind  With  fear  and  horrid  flight     ....    Timon  of  Athens,  v-  4. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay.  The  insolence  of  office    ...  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  6. 
Insolent.  —  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become,  How  proud,  how  peremptory  I        2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Insolent,  O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking,  Self-loving  ....  Coriolanus,  iv.  6- 
Inspiration.  —  Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names,  Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ?        .     .     Com.  of  Errors  ii.  2. 

Chosen  from  above,  By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace  ....  i  Henry  VI.  v.  4, 

Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Seem  as  if  You  were  inspired  to  do  those  duties  which  You  tender  to  her  .  ,  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
Instance.  —  !My  desires  had  instance  and  argument  to  commend  themselves      .    Merry  Wives  ii.  2. 

Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep  Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm      .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 
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Instance. — An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours  Much  A  do,  v.  z. 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  AsYou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune  So  far  exceed  all  instance  .  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  iv.  3 
Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance    ....  .  ....      Richard  III,  iii.  2 

Instance,  O  instance  !  strong  as  heaven  itself        ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2 

Not  with  such  familiar  instances,  Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference  .  Julius  Cissar,  iv.  ^ 
The  instances  that  second  marriage  move  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  Hamlet^  iii.  2, 
Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  where  't  is  fine,  It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself  ...  iv.  5, 

Instant.  —  At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night .     .     .  .  MuchAdo,\v 

Let  *s  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ;  For  we  are  old AlVs  Well^v.-z^ 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health,  The  fit  is  strongest King  John,  iii.  4. 


We  rose  both  at  an  instant  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock 

Take  the  instant  way ;  For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow  .     . 

Transported  me  beyond  This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now  The  future 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old,  But  bear  me  stiffly  up  .  . 
Instigation.  —  Rather  follow  Our  forceful  instigation  

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropped         

Instinct.  —  Instinct  is  a  great  matter  ;  I  was  now  a  coward  on  instinct 

You  are  lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct   ...  .     . 

Upon  instinct.  —  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct 


.  .  I  Henry  I V.  v.  4. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 
in  the  instant  Macbeth,  i.  5 
.  .  Hamlety  i.  5, 
Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i, 
Julius  CeBsar,  ii.  i, 
.  I  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
.     .  ii.  4, 

.     .       ii,  4. 


Thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so.  —  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct      ii.  4. 


2  Henry  IV.  \. 
Richard  III.  ii.  3, 
.  Coriolanus^  v.  3 
.  Cymheli7ie^  iv.  2 
.  King  John,  iii.  j 
.  I  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 


Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes  That  what  he  feared  is  chanced 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers 

I  '11  never  Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct     . 

'T  is  wonder  That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them  To  royalty  unlearned 

Instruct.  —  I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ;  For  grief  is  proud 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade  Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach 

Very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice Ot/tello,  ii, 

Let  them  know,  The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so       .     .  .  .  ...  iv.  3. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times,  He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 
Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  instructed     .     .  Othello,  ii.  1 

Instruction.  — Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work      ...  .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  z. 

Framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  promises iii.  2 

Keep  your  instruction,  And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift .     .      iv.  5 

It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions         ...  .  ...   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2, 

It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction .  iii.  i 

Tis  pity  She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress  To  most  that  teach  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor  .  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  some  instruction       Othello,  iv.  i, 

Instrument.  — A  thousand  twangling  instruments  Will  hum  about  mine  ears         .     .   Tempest,  iii.  2 
What,  to  make  thee  an  instrument  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee!    .     .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  3, 

My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company Tani.  oftJie  Shrew,  i.  i, 

She  taketh  most  delight  In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry i.  i, 

I  partly  know  the  instrument  That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour  Twelfth  Night,  v. 
He  swears,  As  he  had  seen  't  or  been  an  instrument  To  vice  you  to 't .     .  .     Wi?iter^s  Tale,  i. 

An  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp,  Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up  .     .  .  Richard  II.  i.  3, 

All  is  said  :  His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument .  .     .       ii.  i 

Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war,  And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  .  t  Henry  IV.  v.  2 
He  now  doth  lack  The  very  instruments  of  chastisement    .  ....       2  Henry  IV.  \w.  1 

I  thank  God  and  thee  ;  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument      .     .  .      §  Henry  VI.  iv.  6 

Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells,  Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
Sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves  .  Timon  of  At/tens,  i.  2 
Make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning  Unto  some  monstrous  state  .     .     .      Julius  Casar,  i.  3 

The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments  Are  then  in  council         ...  ii.  i 

Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm.  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  .  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going  ;  And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use  .     .    .      ii.  i 

Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above  Put  on  their  instruments iv.  3 
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Instrument.  — Call  me  what  instrument  you  will Hantlet^  ui.  2. 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand,  Unbated  and  envenomed ■     •  v.  2. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us      .     .     King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Seel  with  wanton  dullness  My  speculative  and  officed  instruments Othello,^  i.  3. 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper  ! iv.  2. 

WhatpooraninstrumentMay  doanoble  deed! Ant.  and  Cleo.w.  2. 

Give  me  The  penitent  instrument  to  pick  that  bolt,  Then,  free  for  ever  !  .  .  .  Cymbeline.y.  4. 
Insubstantial.  —  Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  .  Tempest^  iv,  i. 
Insultment.  —  My  speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body  .  ...     Cymbelim,  iii.  5. 

Insuppressive.  —  Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits Jvlius  Ceesar^  11.  1. 

Insurrection.— Never  yet  did  insurrection  want  Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause  i  Hen.  /^-v.  i. 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then  The  nature  of  an  insurrection  ....  Julius  Ctssar,  ii.  i. 
Integrity.  —  His  integrity  stands  without  blemish Meas./or  Meas.y.  i. 

My  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts  That  you  do  charge  men  with AlVs  Well^v/.  2. 

We  have  been  Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived  In  that  which  seems  so   .     .     Winter's  Tale^  i.  2. 

It  shall  scarce  boot  me  To  say  '  not  guilty ' :  mine  integrity  Being  counted  falsehood     .     .     .      iii.  2. 

His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy  ;  Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity  .    Richard  II.  v.  3. 

Reverend  fathers  ;  men  Of  singular  integrity  and  learning Henry  VIII.  \\.  ^. 

My  robe.  And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all  I  dare  now  call  mine  own iii-  2. 

Thy  truth  and  thy  integrity  is  rooted  In  us,  thy  friend v.  1. 

More  out  of  malice  than  integrity,  Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean       .     .  .     .       \.  3. 

With  most  divine  integrity,  From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome   TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

So  I  do  affy  In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity Titus  Andron.  i.  1. 

This  noble  passion,  Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul  Wiped  the  black  scruples  Macbeth.,  iv.  3. 
Intellect. — Stops  that  hinder  study  quite,  And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

His  intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts  .  .      iv.  2. 

I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter iv.  ^j. 

Snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  !    It  rejoiceth  my  intellect :  true  wit  ! .  .       v.  i. 

Intellectual.  —  Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls  .  .  .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  i. 
Intelligence.  —  For  this  intelligence  If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense  .      Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  i.  i. 

Where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk?    Where  hath  it  slept?     ,     .  .         King  John,  \s.  j.. 

By  intelligence,  And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July    ....  .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

Say  from  whence  You  owe  this  strange  intelligence?      .  ....  .  .     .      Macbeth,  \.  1. 

Intelligent. — This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  King  Lear  ,\\\.  5. 

Our  posts  shall  be  swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  us  .  ......      iii.  7. 

Intemperance.  —  May  salve  The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance    .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Boundless  intemperance  In  nature  is  a  tyranny ...  ...    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Intend.  —  I  swear  to  thee  I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends      ...      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Since  what  I  well  intend,  I  '11  do  't  before  I  speak         ...  King  Lear^  i.  i. 

Intendment.  — You  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Ay,  and  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest  intendment  of  doing     .  ....  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Intent.  —  His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent,  And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent    M.for  M.v.  i. 

Thoughts  are  no  subjects  ;  Intents,  but  merely  thoughts v.  i. 

What  is  your  intent  ?  —  The  effect  of  my  intent  is  to  cross  theirs Lovers  L.  Lost,  v,  2. 

Fashioning  our  humours  Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents  v.  2. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty     .     .     .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

My  project  may  deceive  me,  But  my  intents  are  fixed  and  will  not  leave  me     .     .      A  IPs  Well,  i.  1. 

Had  I  spoke  with  her,  I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents iii,  4. 

Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?     .  .  .     .     ,      iv,  3. 

Such  disguise  &s  haply  shall  become  The  form  of  my  intent        Twelfth  Night,  i.  2, 

That  their  business  might  be  every  thing  and  their  intent  every  where     ,     .  .  .     .     .       ii,  4. 

For  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fair,  When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just     ,  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents  To  your  well-practised  wise  directions   ...  2  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  z- 

A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict  Hath  thwarted  our  intents v.  3. 

I  have  no  spur  To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent      .     .  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable,  Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape    .     .      Hamlet,  i.  4. 
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Intent.  —  My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent      ....  .  .    Hamlei^'m. -i,, 

My  good  intent  May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue  .  .     Ki7ig  Lear,  1.  4 

Intention. — Affection!  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre Winter's  Tale,  \.  2 

Intentivelv.  —  By  parcels  she  had  something  heard,  But  not  intentively  .  .  .        Othello,  i,  3 

Intercession.  —  An  aspect  of  intercession,  which  Great  nature  cries,  '  Deny  not '  Coriola7iiis,  \.  3, 
Interchange.  — Ceremonious  vows  of  love  And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse  Richard  I J  I,  v.  3, 
Interchanged.  —  Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes,  And  interchanged  love-tokens  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i, 
Interest.  —  My  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrift,  Which  he  calls  interest  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i,  3 
No,  not  take  interest,  not,  as  you  would  say,  Directly  interest  ...  .  ■  i-  3 

Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ?      .     .     .  .  .     .  i.  3 

If  that  the  youth  of  ray  new  interest  here  Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome  .  ...  iii.  2 

He  hath  no  interest  in  me  in  the  world  .  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  i 

To  part  by  the  teeth  The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state  .  .  King  John,  iv.  3, 

You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest  And  pardon  absolute    ...  1  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness      .      Richard  III.  iv 
Interim.  — I  will  in  the  interim  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours      .     .  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii 

The  future  comes  apace  :   What  shall  defend  the  interim  ? Ti7non  0/ A  thefts,  W 

All  the  interim  is  Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream Julius  C^sar,  ii. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support  By  his  dear  absence  ...  .     .   Othello.,  i.  3 

Intermission.  —  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission  An  hour  by  his  dial  .         .     .     .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid;  You  loved,  I  loved  for  intermission  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Interpretation. — Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily,  Interpretation  will  misquote  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2, 

So  our  virtues  Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  ....  .  .     .     Coriolanus,  Iv   7, 

Interpreters.  — Are  as  interpreters  Of  my  behind-hand  slackness       ....    IVijiter's  Tale,  v.  i 

Interred. — Evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  Jul.  Ccesar,  iii.  2 

Interrupted.  — Whose  rage  doth  rend  Like  interrupted  waters .    Coriolanus,  iii.  i 

Intervallums.  —  And  a'  shall  laugh  without  intervallums  .  .  .     .  ,2  Henry  IV.  v.  i 

Intimation.  —  Most  barbarous  intimation  !  yet  a  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were  Love'' s L.  Lost,  iv.  2 
Intolerable.  — O  vile,  Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured  1  .     .  .     .      Tarn.  oftJie  Shrew,  v.  2 

But  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! i  He^iry  IV.  ii.  4 

Intreasured.  —  Which  In  their  seeds  And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured  .  .  2  Ilenry  IV.  iii.  i 
Intrenchant.  —  As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air  With  thy  keen  sword  impress  Macbeth,  v.  8 
Intricate. — What  an  intricate  impeach  is  this !    .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  \.  1. 

Intrinsicate.  —  This  knot  intrinsicate  Of  life  at  once  untie         .  ...         Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  ■^ 

Inundation. — This  inundation  of  mistempered  humour         ....         ,         .    King  John,  v.  1 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears,  Being  an  ordinary  inundation       .     .  .     .     .       v.  z 

Hastes  our  marriage,  To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i 

Invectivelv. — Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through  The  body  of  the  countiy    As  You  L.  It,  ii.  i 

In\'ENT.  —  Is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter 2  Heftry  I V.  \.  ^ 

Invention. — Hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine,  Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention  Much  Ado,  iv.  i 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention  Can  lay  upon  my  sin     .     .  .  ,     .  v.  i 

If  your  love  Can  labour  aught  in  sad  inventiop,  Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb  ...  v.  1 
Smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention     .     .  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

Very  unlearned,  neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention  .  .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  2 

In  despite  of  my  invention      .     .  .     .  ,     .     ,     ,      As  You  Like  It,  ii,  5 

This  is  a  man's  invention  and  his  hand    ....  .     .  .      iv.  3. 

Women's  gentle  brain  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention,  Such  Ethiope  words  .      iv.  3 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one  .     .  Tajn.  of  the  Shrew,  \.  i 

I  am  not  so  nice,  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions  .  ....  .  .      iii.  1 

Invention  is  ashamed,  Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion AWs  Well,'\.  i 

Return  with  an  invention  and  clap  upon  you  two  &r  three  probable  lies  .  iii.  6. 

It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it :  they  begin  to  smoke  me        iv.  ., 

It  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention      .  .     .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  z 

Made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull  That  e'er  invention  played  on      .         v.  i, 

O  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention!  .  .  .  Henry  V.  Pro! 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I  Will  answer  in  mine  honour  .  .  .  Coriolanus,  iii.  z 
Filling  their  hearers  With  strange  invention Macbeth,  \\\.  i. 
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Invention. — My  invention  Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from  frize  ....      OtJtelloy  ii.  i. 

Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention iv.  1. 

Inventor.  —  Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor     Macbeth^  \.  7. 

In  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  Fall*n  on  the  inventors'  heads Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Inventorially.  — To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory  .  .  .  v.  2. 
Inventory. — The  inventory  of  thy  shirts,  as  one  for  superfluity,  and  another  for  use    2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

An  inventory,  thus  importing ;  The  several  parcels  of  his  plate  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind    .     .      iii.  2. 

Take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have,  To  the  last  penny   .     .  .  ...      iii.  2. 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables  Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  .  Cymbeline,  iL  2. 
Investments.  — Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

They  are  brokers,  Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  show Hamlet^  i,  3. 

Inveterate.  — And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound  By  making  many  .  King  John,  v.  2. 
Invincible.  —  Her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection  .         .     Mttck  Ado,  ii.  3. 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible      ....  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Invisible,  As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple!        .  Two  Gen.  of  VeroTia,  ii.  1. 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible       Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil !  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Invitation.  —  She  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation      .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

Invited.  —  Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ;  Still  questioned  me Othello,  i.  3. 

•  Inviting.  — An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet  methinks  right  modest  ....  ii.  3. 

Invocation.  —  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child  ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical!    .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

'T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle  .     .  .     .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  \\.  e^. 

Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice,  Which  scorns  a  modern  invocation    .     .   King  Jokn,  iii.  4. 

My  invocation  Is  fair  and  honest  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  i. 

Invulnerable.  — It  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable.  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery  Hamlet^  i.  i. 
Inward.— I  taught  ray  brow  to  frown,  When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  Two  Gen.  ofVer.  i.  2. 

Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.     A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  z. 

If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment  why  you  should  not  be  conjoined     .    Much  Ado,  iv.  j. 

For  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass   .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 

My  inward  soul  With  nothing  trembles  ;  at  something  it  grieves Richard  II.  W.  2. 

It  may  be  so 5  but  yet  my  inward  soul  Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise ii.  2. 

Telling  me  the  sovereign's!  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise      .   1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

The  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme     2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories,  A  n  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil  Richard  III.  i  4. 

With  comfort  go  :  Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe    .     .  .     .    Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10. 

As  this  temple  waxes,  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was ii.  2. 

Inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without  Why  theman  dies iv.  4. 

Things  outward  Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,  To  suffer  all  alike  .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh  From  the  inward  of  thee  ? Cymbelifte,  m.  ^. 

Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man  .     .     Pericles,  ii.  2. 

Inwardness.  — Though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Ipse.  — All  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he  .     .  .     .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  v.  1. 

Ire.  —  High-stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire,  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea      .     .     Richard  1 1 .  \.  i. 

It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart      .     .  .  ....         3  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Iris.  —  This  distempered  messenger  of  wet,  The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  A II  's  Well,  i.  3. 

Wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe,  I  'U  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Make  him  fall  His  crest  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Irks.  —  It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged  , .1  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Irksome.  — I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold Tain,  of  the  Shrezu,  i.  .t. 

How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart! 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Iron.  — That  is  stronger  made  Which  was  before  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron      ,     .     Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood  ? .     .       v.  i. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve :  Lovers,  to  bed Mid.  JV.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Put  up  your  iron ;  you  are  well  fleshed Twelfth  Night,  iv.  *. 
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Iron.  —  Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes?  ...  ,     .  King  John^  iv. 

None  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it!     .     .  .  .     iv. 

Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? .         iv. 

You  do  lack  That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends iv. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus,  The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool    .     .  iv. 

I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron  :  it  is  a  simple  one  .  Henry  V.  ii. 

Therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron  .     .         .     .  .     .      v. 

I  '11  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin  .     2  Henry  VI.  iv.  : 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre  ,     .  .  .     .  Trou  and  Cress,  iii. 

Airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron,  Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit  Julius  Ccesar,  i. 
Iron-witted. —  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools  And  unrespective  boys     ,      Richard  II L  iv. 
Irresolute.  —  By  as  much  as  a  performance  Does  an  irresolute  purpose  ....  Henry  VIII.  i. 
Irrevocable. — Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom  Which  I  have  passed  upon  her  As  You  Like  It,  \.  3. 
Island.  —  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket Tempest,  ii.  i 

That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures Henry  V.  iii.  7, 

Isle,  — This  sceptered  isle,  This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars  ...  .   Richard  II.  ii.  i, 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell:  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety      .     .  ...       OtJtello,  \\.  i. 

Issue.  —  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  But  to  fine  issues  ....  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i, 

If  ever  fearful  To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted IVinier^s  Tale,  i.  j:. 

And  now,  While  it  is  hot,  I  '11  put  it  to  the  issue  .  ....  Hefiry  VIII.  v.  ,.. 

Why  do  you  now  The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ? .     .     .  .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  :i, 

What  is  this  That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king  ?    .     .  .         .     .  ....  Macbeth,  iv.  r, 

Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate,  Certain  issue  strokes  ftiust  arbitrate     ...      v.  4, 
Italian.  — An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy      ...  .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  ii. 

No  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions     ...  ....        King  John,  iii. 

Italy.  — A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy    ...  ...     Tain,  ofthi  Shrew,  ii. 

Make  him  swear  The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray  Mine  interest  and  his  honour    Cyinbeline,  i. 

Some  jay  of  Italy,  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed  him    ...  .  iii.  4 

Itch.  — Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not :   my  fingers  itch Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i, 

I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ii.  i, 

Rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion,  Make  yourselves  scabs Coriolanus,  i.  r 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then  Have  nicked  his  captainship      .     .       Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13 
Itching. — You  yourself  Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm  .     .     .  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3 

I  an  itching  palm!    You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this .  iv.  3 

Iteration.  — Thou  hast  damnable  iteration  and  art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint     i  Henry  IV.  i.  2 
Ivy.  —  The  female  ivy  so  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i, 
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Jack.  —  Has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us     .  .     .         ....  Tempest,  iv.  1, 

Jack  shall  have  Jill ;  Nought  shall  go  ill      ...  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

I  have  within  my  mind  A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4 

She  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler  And  twangling  Jack     .     ,  Ta^n.  oftlie  Shrew,  ii.  i, 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order  ?  iv.  i, 

Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow.  Jack?      .  .     .  .1  Henry IV.  i.  ^. 

I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle         .         .     .         .     .  ii.  4 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone.     How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast !  ii.  4 

Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world  .  ...  .      ii.  4. 

Jack  Falstaff  with  my  familiars,  John  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2 

For  me  nothing  remains.  But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack  out  of  office  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  VI.  \.  i 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused  By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  .  .  .  Richardlll.  i.  3, 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman,  There  's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack  .  .     .     .  i.  3, 

Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy      .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii, 

When  I  kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  hit  away  I       .  ....      Cymbeline,  ii, 
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Jack-a-Lent.  —  You  little  Jack-a-Lent,  have  you  been  true  to  us? Merry  IVives,  iii.  3. 

See  now  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-Lent,  when  't  is  open  ill  employment !         ....       v.  5, 

Jack-a-nape.  —  I  will  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make    .  Merry  Wives^  i.  a- 

Jacksauce.  —His  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain  anda  Jacksauce         .     .  .     .      Henry  V.  iv.  7, 

Jack-slave.  —  Every  Jack-slave  hath  his  bellyful  of  fighting Cymbeline^\\.  \, 

Jacob.  —  When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3' 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied  Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire i.  3 

Jade. —You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick:   I  know  you  of  old Much  Ado,  K.  j 

Poor  jade,  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  i 

That  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  hots         ...  .  ■  .       11.  i 

Hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a-day        ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 
Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung  .  .....    Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Jangled.  —  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  .     .  .  .  iii-  » 

Jangling. — Good  wits  will  be  jangling  ;  but,  gentles,  agree  Love' sZ.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

So  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort  As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport  .  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

January.  — You  will  never  run  mad,  niece.  —  No,  not  till  a  hot  January  ....  Much  Ado,  \.  1. 
You  'Id  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January  Would  blow  you  through  and  through   Whiter' s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Janus.  —  By  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time  Mer.  of  Venice,  i,  i. 

Jar.  —  We  will  include  all  jars  With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity  T%vo  Gen.  of  Verona,  v,  4. 
If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical,  We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  As  You  Like  It,  ii,  7. 
The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave  that  jars    .     .  .  .     .         Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,m.  i. 

I  love  thee  not  ajar  o' the  clock  behind  What  lady-she  her  lord Winter's  Tale, \.  ^ 

Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace  ....  .     .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  1 

Jasons.  —  Many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her     ...  ....  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success  ;  We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece   .     .     .  iii.  2. 

Jaundice.  —  Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice  By  being  peevish  .... 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Jaunt.  —  Fie,  how  my  bones  ache !  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had  !       .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5, 

Jaw.  — To  win  renown  Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death .    King  John,  v. 

Ere  a  man  bath  power  to  say,  *  Behold  ! '  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 
This  youth  that  you  see  here  I  snatched  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death     .     .  T%velfth  Night,  iii.  4 
He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw      .     .  .     .  ...  .     Hamlet,  iv.  2 

Jaw-bone.  —  As  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder!    .  v.  i 

Jay.  —  We  Ml  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays  .     .  .     .  .     .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3 

Is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark.  Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ?  Tant.  ofShreiv,  iv.  3 
Some  jay  of  Italy,  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed  him    ....     Cyntbeline,  iii.  4 

Jealous.  —  Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion  ....  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 
Bearded  like  the  pard.  Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel    .     .       As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon      .     .  i 

That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous .  .  Julius  C^sar,  i.  2, 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ Othello,  iii, 

Alas  the  day  !  I  never  gave  him  cause.  —  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so   ...     .      iii 

They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause,  But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous iii. 

One  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought  Perplexed  in  the  extreme  v, 

Jealousies.  —  Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours.  But  mine  own  safeties  .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Pray,  and  not  follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies  .     .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  2, 

Jealousy.  —  For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy    .     .  ...       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4, 

He  's  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him  cause  ...  ....    Merry  Wives,  ii.  i 

He  's  a  very  jealousy  man  :  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart        .     .  ii.  ^ 

My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.     Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy?    ...       ii.  z 

Ford,  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him .       v.  i 

How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy  I ....      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i 

Rash-embraced  despair,  And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy    .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

A  savage  jealousy  That  sometime  savours  nobly '.  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected  The  sweetness  of  affiance!      .  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  ^. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong  That  judgement  cannot  cure Othello,  'ii.  x. 
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,    Merry  fVives,  iv.  2, 
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Co77t.  of  Errors,,  i. 


Muck  Ado,,  i.  \ 


Jealousy.  —  Oft  my  jealousy  Shapes  faults  that  are  not Othello, 

O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ;  It  is  the  green-eyed  monster 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend  From  jealousy  1 
Think'st  thou  I  'Id  make  a  life  of  jealousy?  .... 
To  taint  his  nobier  heart  and  brain  With  needless  jealousy     . 
Jelly.  —  Then  my  best  blood  turn  To  an  infected  jelly !   .     ,     . 

Whilst  they,  distilled  Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,  Stand  dumb 
Jeopardy.  —  Look  to  thyself,  ihou  art  in  jeopardy.  —  No  more  than  he  that  threats  King  John. 

Jephthah.  —  O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure  hadst  thou! I/amlet,  ii.  ^. 

Am  I  not  i' the  right,  old  Jephthah? ii.  2, 

If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter  that  I  love  passing  well ii.  2, 

Jerkin. — An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  withered  serviug-man  a  fresh  tapster  Merry  Wives^  i,  3, 
Is  not  a  buif  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  ?      .     .     .  ....  .1  Henry  IV,  \.  2. 

Jerks.  —  Smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention     .  Love's  L.  Lost^  iv.  2, 
Jesses.  — Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings,  I 'Id  whistle  her  off     .  Othello,  iii.  3, 

Jessica.  —  In  such  a  night  Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1, 

Jest.  — O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible,  As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face!    .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i 
There  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed 
I  pray  you,  come,  hold  up  the  jest  no  higher     ....         .... 

Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests  .     . 

I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner 

These  jests  are  out  of  season;  Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this 
Dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth?    Think'st  thou  I  jest  ? 
Now  your  jest  is  earnest :  Uponwhat  bargain  do  you  give  it  nie? 
Learn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there  's  a  time  for  all  things 

This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  expense 

I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests 

Huddling  jest  upon  jest  with  such  impossible  conveyance  upon  me 

Tlie  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large  jests  he  will  make    .     .       ii 

Tush,  tush,  man  ;  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me  :   I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool      ....       v 

You  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt  not  .  .       v 

Every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch  The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  ii, 

Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest.  — And  every  jest  but  a  word  ...  ...  .       ii 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Of  him  that  hears  it    .  ...  v.  2 

Wink  each  at  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up  .     .  .     .  ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  ^ 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable  .  .     .  .     .  .     .  .         Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i, 

He  was  a  frantic  fool.  Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour      .     .         Tavz.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest  Upon  the  company  you  overtake      .         iv.  5. 

With  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2, 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast  Richard  II.  i.  3, 

I  have  a  jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone .     .  i  Henry  IV.'i.z 

The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies  tliat  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell   .    .     .  i.  -^ 

When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too!     I  hate  it .       ii.  z 

It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever ii.  2, 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit.  When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it  Henry  V.  i,  2, 

He  was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks      ...         .     .         iv.  7. 

A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before  .  .....  .2  Henry  VI.  i. 

As  if  the  tragedy  Were  played  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors 3  Henry  VI.  ii. 

Turned  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head  And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest  Richard  III.  v.  i, 
He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  ...  .  .  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  ii.  2 

Follow  me  this  jest  now  till  thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump .  .     .  .     .       ii.  4, 

Single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  singleness !        ...  .     .     .       ii.  4 

I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest.  —  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not         ...  .     .     .      ii.  4 

I  knew  him,  Horatio  :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy  .  .     .      Hamlet,  v.  i, 

Jested.  —  Now  I  well  perceive  You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while     Ta^n.  oftJie  Shrew,  ii.  i 

Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Jets.  — How  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes! Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 
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Jew.  —  A  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  3. 

Thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian .       ii-  5- 

My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh!  my  incony  Jew  I Love's  L.  Lost,  m.  i. 

Most  brisky  juvenal  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew jl//i/.  iV.  Dream,  \\\.  1. 

I  Ml  seal  to  such  a  bond  And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew   .         .     .   Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

Here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew   ....         .         .     .         .  in.  i. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses? iii.  i. 

n  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?    Revenge      .     .         •     iii-  »• 

If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  ?  ...      iii.  i. 

A  third  cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew •. iii-  i. 

In  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork     ...  .      iii.  5. 

Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? iv.  i, 

0  upright  judge!     Mark,  Jew:  O  learned  judge ! .      iv,  i. 

A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew !     Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip  ,     ...  .     .      iv.  i. 

A  second  Daniel !    I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word  ...         .     .         .     .     .     iv.  i. 

1  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew.     ...  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Jewel. — By  my  modesty,  The  jewelin  my  dower Tempest,  \\\.  \. 

I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl      Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  4. 

Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind   .     .      iii.  i. 

Unless  experience  be  a  jewel  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate      .     .     .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ?    Why,  now  let  me  die     .  iii.  3. 

The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  't  Because  we  see  it Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  1. 

I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled  Will  lose  his  beauty Com.  of  Errors,  ii,  j. 

Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ?    Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into      .     .  ...       Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  c^lo,  the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven  .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

They  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep   .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head    .     .As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2, 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house,  Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  .     ,  AlPs  Well,  iv,  2, 

The  jewel  of  life  By  some  damned  hand  was  robbed  and  ta'en  away     .  ...    King  John,  v.  i. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast    .     .  Richard  II.  \.  i. 

Esteem  as  foil  wherein  thou  art  to  set  The  predous  jewel  of  thy  home  return i.  3, 

Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world  I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love 1.3. 

A  jewel,  locked  into  the  wofuli'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth  .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels,  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  .     .     .  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

A  loss  of  her  That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years  About  his  neck  .    .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

She  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear     .  Romeo  arid  Juliet,  i.  5. 

You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it Timon  of  At}iens,\.  \. 

Mine  eternal  jewel  Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

A  jewel  Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord.  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  .      Othello,  iii,  3. 

She  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours Cymbeline,  i.  4, 

Plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels  Of  rich  and  exquisite  form i.  6. 

Jewry.— The  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry  Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mzry^s  Son  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

As  did  the  wives  of  Jewry  At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

Jig.  — To  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canaiy  to  it  with  your  feet .     .    .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii,  i. 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig.  And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig iv.  3. 

My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nick-name  God's  creatures Hajnlet,  iii.  1. 

Jill.  —Jack  shall  have  Jill ;  Nought  shall  go  ill Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without? . TaTn.  of  the  Shrew,  xv.  x. 

Joan.  —  Tu-who,  a  merry  note,  While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot    ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady Kifigyohn,\.i. 

Jocund.  — Thou  makest  me  merry ;  I  am  full  of  pleasure :  Let  us  be  jocund  .  .     .  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast    .     .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

My  soul  is  very  jocund  In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream Richard  III.  v.  %^ 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops RoTneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
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Jocund. — Then  be  thou  jocund :  ere  the  bat  hath  flown  His  cloistered  flight  .  .  .  Mac6eth,  ii'u 
Jogging.— There  lies  your  way  ;  You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green  Tarn.  ofSkrew,  \\\ 
Joint.  —  I  do  beseech  you  That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly  .  .     .   Tempest^  iii. 

We'll  touse  you  Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose Meas./or  Meas.  v. 

This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound  ;  This  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound  RicJiard  II.  v.  3 
Whose  fever-weakened  joints,  Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life    .     ,         2  Henry  IV.  \.  i, 

What 's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent?     ....  .  ii.  4 

A  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws        .     .       v.  i 
He  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing,  but  every  thing  so  out  of  joint    ....       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body      ,     .     .     .     .  .     .      iv.  5. 

Proud  me  no  prouds.  But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next     .      Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5, 
I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint,  And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs    ....  v, 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  ! Timon  0/ Athens,  i, 

This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day    ...  .      Hamlet,  i, 

The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 1.5. 

JoLE. —  I  '11  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  jole ....  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Jollity.  — A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity,  In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity v. 

Apprehend  Nothing  but  jollity        .  .  tVinter^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys  .     .     Cyinbeline,  iv.  2, 

Jot.  —  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive  With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds  Richard  III.  ii.  r 

The  people  Must  have  their  voices;  neither  will  they  bate  One  jot  of  ceremony  .     Coriolanus^  ii.  z 

Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner ;  go  get  it  ready King'  Lear,  i.  4. 

Journal.  —  Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  3, 

Stick  to  your  journal  course  :  the  breach  of  custom  Is  breach  of  all      ....  Cymbeline^  iv,  2, 

Journey. — How  will  the  world  repute  me  For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ?  T-wo  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey,  And  death  unloads  thee     .     .       Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know        .  ,  Twelfth  Night.,  ii.  3, 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill  Of  this  day's  journey  ...  .       Romeo  and  Juliet.,  ii.  5, 

So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon  Make  us  again  count  o'er  ere  love  be  done  I  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

So  shall  you  have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires  by  the  means  I  shall  then  have  Othello,  ii.  i, 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt,  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail ...  .       v.  2 

Journeyman.  —  Boast  of  nothing  else  But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  .         .     Richard  II.  i.  3, 

Journeymen.  —  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors  O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps  .  ....  Tempest^  i.  2 

Could  great  men  thunder  As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet .       Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2 

Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth  such  fruit  .     .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  iii, 

0  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in  a  thatched  house  !    .  iii. 

As  if  thy  eldest  son  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  Cram  with  brains  I        .    Twelfth  Night,  i 

Now,  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a  beard  ! .  .  iii, 

But  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful !  ....  .  ,  .      iii, 

Jove  sometime  went  disguised,  and  why  not  I  ?  ,  .2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,  Or  like  a  star  disorbed  .  Troi.  ajid  Cress,  ii 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident,  Or  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder  .     .  Coriolajius,  iii.  i, 

At  lovers'  perjuries.  They  say,  Jove  laughs  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2, 

Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  ;  An  eye  like  Mars      ...  .     .     Hamlet.^  iii.  4, 

You  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit  Otliello,  iii.  3, 

Jovial. — Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ;  Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night  Macbeth,  iii.  2, 

Joy.  —  Be  merry  ;  you  have  cause,  So  have  we  all,  of  joy .     .     Tempest,  ii.  i, 

O,  rejoice  Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down  With  gold  on  lasting  pillar=i v, 

1  taught  my  brow  to  frown,  When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile    T'wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  .s. 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by?    Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by     .     .  ...     iii.  i, 

That  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness  Much  Ado,  i.  i, 

How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to  joy  at  weeping !  .    .     .  .         .  .     .     .     .  i.  i, 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy  :  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much        .     .  ii. 

Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  ? Love's  L.  Lost,  i. 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows    ......  \. 
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Joy.  —  Crowns  him  with  flowers  and  makes  him  all  her  joy Mid.  N.  Dream,  li.  i. 

If  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy.  It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy v.  i. 

Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love  Accompany  your  hearts  I v.  1. 

Here  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence! Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Be  moderate;  allay  thy  ecstasy;  In  measure  rein  thy  joy |||- 2- 

Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy,  Expressed  and  not  expressed iii-  2. 

I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish  ;  For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me  .  .  .  iii.  2. 
Having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth  ......      iii.  5. 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief •  All's  Weil, m.  2. 

There  might  you  have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

Sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears v.  2. 

Scarce  any  joy  Did  ever  so  long  live  ;  no  sorrow  But  killed  itself  much  sooner v.  3. 

My  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  !  My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  !  .  Kin^;  John,  iii.  4. 
There  's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy :  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  .  .  .  iii.  4. 
Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.— Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time    Richard  11.  i.  3. 

And  hope  to  joy  is  litile  less  in  joy  Than  hope  enjoyed .     .     .       ii.  3. 

Let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath  I ii.  3' 

It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy  :  For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat iii.  4. 

Little  joy  have  I  To  breathe  this  news  ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true iii.  4- 

If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  '11  recover  without  physic 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldHngs  base  !  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys       .  ...       v.  3. 

From  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys  ;  Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content  .    2  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet ii.  4. 

My  joy  is  death  ;  Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afeared ii.  4* 

For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy;  In  life  but  double  death iii.  2. 

Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life  ;  Myself  no  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  livest iii.  z. 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium,  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy    ...  3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again,  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy! ii.  i. 

He  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head  .         ...      ii.  1. 

Such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhoped  joys  .  .  .     .      iii.  3. 

Turned  my  captive  state  to  liberty,  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys iv.  6. 

By  doubtful  fear  My  joy  of  liberty  is<iialf  eclipsed iv.  6. 

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world,  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem v.  5, 

Farewell  sour  annoy  !   For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy v.  7. 

Now  he  delivers  thee  From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven  ....  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen,  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen     .      iv.  i. 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys,  Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries  1  .  iv.  4. 

With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys .     .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy  ;  Good  angels  guard  thee  1 ■  .     .       v.  3. 

Give  me  your  hand  :  much  joy  and  favour  to  you ....      Hejiry  VIII.  \\.  2. 

A  constant  woman  to  her  husband,  One  that  ne'er  dreamed  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure  .     .     .      iii.  i. 

I  am  stifled  With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy iv.  i. 

Things  won  are  done  ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing Xroi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Some  joy  too  fine,  Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness .      iii.  2. 

And  I  do  fear  besides,  That  J  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys iii.  2. 

Dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer,  I  would  not  from  thee     .  .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Although  I  joy  in  tliee,  I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night     .  .     .       Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  2. 

Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy  Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night    ...  .       ii.  4. 

If  the  measure  of  thy  joy  Be  heaped  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more  To  blazon  it  .     .     .       ii.  6. 

Now  I  have  stained  the  childhood  of  our  joy .  ....  .     .  .      iii.  3. 

But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me,  It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee iii.  3. 

I  '11  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl.  —  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  time iii,  5. 

A  sudden  day  of  joy,  That  thou  expect'st  not  nor  I  looked  not  for ....      iii.  5. 

Alack  !  my  child  is  dead  ;  And  with  my  child  my  joys  are  buried iv.  5. 

How  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed,  When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  !        ...  v.  i. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes  And  at  that  instant     .     .  ...    Tinion  of  Athens,  i.  z. 

There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune  ;  honour  for  his  valour     .         .    jfulius  Casarj  iii.  z. 
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Joy.— My  plenteous  joys, Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves  In  drops  of  sorrow    Macbeth^  i.  4. 
'T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy  Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy      .     .  .      iii.  2. 

Give  rae  some  wine  ;  fill  full.     I  drink  to  the  general  joy  o'  the  whole  table      ......      iii.  4. 

As  't  were  with  a  defeated  joy,  —  With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye     ....       Hamlet^  i.  2. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy  Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy  ....  iii.  -;. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ;  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident  .      iii.  z. 
Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy  Meet  what  I  would  have  well  and  it  destroy  1      .     .      iii.  ^. 
Till  I  know  'tis  done,  Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun  .  ...  iv.  3. 

Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys,  Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses  King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Now,  our  joy,  Although  the  last,  not  least   ...  .  ,     .  .  i.  i. 

'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief,  Burst  smilingly ...       v.  3. 

0  my  soul's  joy  !     If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms,  May  the  winds  blow!       .       Othello,  ii.  i. 

1  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ;  It  stops  me  here  ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  .     .     .     .     .  ii.  i. 

Briefly  die  their  joys  That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

The  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me  To  death  with  mortal  joy v.  5. 

Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me  O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality  .     .     Pericles,  v.  i. 

Joyed. — Poor  fellow,  never  joyed  since  tl\e  price  of  oats  rose  ;  it  was  the  death  of  him  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 
Judas.  — His  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  'All  hail!  *  to  me?     So  Judas  did  to  Christ       .     .     .  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

So  Judas  kissed  his  master,  And  cried,  *  all  hail !  '  when  as  he  meant  all  harm  .       3  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 

JUDASEs.  — Three  Jxidases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  ! RicJiard  II.  iii.  2. 

Judge.  — Nor  the  judge's  robe,  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace   .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

I  would  tell  what 't  were  to  be  a  judge,  And  what  a  prisoner  ....  ,     .  .     .     .      ii.  -:. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority  When  judges  steal  themselves ii.  .*. 

There's  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge,  If  you '11  implore  it      .  iii.  i. 

In  this  I '11  be  Impartial ;  be  you  judge  Of  your  own  cause v.  1. 

Thou  shaJt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge Mer.  of  VenicCy  ii.  5. 

To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices  And  of  opposed  natures     .  ...  ....       ii.  9. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgement !   yea,  a  Daniel !    O  wise  yomig  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee  !   .      iv.  i. 

It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ;  You  know  the  law .     .      iv.  i. 

O  noble  judge!  O  excellent  young  man  ! iv.  i. 

O  wise  and  upright  judge  !   How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  !      .     .  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

So  says  the  bond  :  doth  it  not,  noble  judge?    '  Nearest  his  heart : '  those  are  the  very  words  .      iv.  r. 

0  upright  judge  !     Mark,  Jew:   O  learned  judge  !     .     .     .  .     .     .      iv.  1. 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown,  When  judges  have  been  babes  .  A  IPs  Well,  ii.  ».. 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge  Of  thine  own  cause  .     ,     .    Tivelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good  thoughts  In  any  breast  of  strong  authority  King  John,  ii.  j.. 

Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your  judge         ....  ii.  1. 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. — Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge  That  no  king  can  corrupt  .  Hejiry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Judge  me  the  world,  if  't  is  not  gross  in  sense  That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  .  Othello,  i.  -:. 

Judgement.  —  His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgement  ripe  .  .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgement ....    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death,  And  nothing  come  in  partial  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i. 
How  would  you  be,  If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgement,  should  But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     .  ii.  2. 
In  the  heat  of  blood,  And  lack  of  tempered  judgement  afterward      .     .  .     .  .     .  v.  i. 

One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to  hell    ....  .  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

1  pray  thee  speak  in  sober  judgement .     .  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgement —  Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit  .  iii.  i. 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye    ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  r. 

Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste  .     ...  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

I  had  no  judgement  when  to  her  I  swore.  —  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'er     .      iii.  z. 

Some  god  direct  my  judgement  I Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold.  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old ii.  7. 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is,  That  did  never  choose  amiss ii.  9. 

With  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency  Let  me  have  judgement iv.  i. 
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Judgement.  —What  judgement  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? Mer  of  Venice.,  iv.  1. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgement !  yea,  a  Daniel  I iv.  i. 

If  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgement    .     .  As  You  Like  It,i.  2, 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements  Of  all  opinion ii.  7. 

Whose  judgements  are  Mere  fathers  of  their  garments .     .      AlPs  JVelly\.  2. 

We  must  not  So  stain  our  judgement,  or  corrupt  our  hope ii.  i. 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown,  When  judges  have  been  babes ii.  i. 

The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgement  and  understanding  ....  ...    2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

My  judgement  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far i.  3- 

You  have  good  judgement  in  horsemanship      ....     * Henry  V.  iii,  7. 

I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgement i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

So  weak  of  courage  and  in  judgement  That  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse  3  Henry  I 'I.  iv.  i. 
The  urging  of  that  word  'judgement '  hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me  .  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Of  an  excellent  And  unmatched  wit  and  judgement  .  .     ^     .     .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

He  's  one  o'  the  soundest  judgements  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper  man  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 
Mine  eyes  and  ears,  Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement .     .      ii.  2. 

In  self-assumption  greater  Than  in  the  note  of  judgement ii,  3. 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty.  Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath  iv.  5. 
Had  you  tongues  to  cry  Against  the  rectorship  of  judgement?     ....  .     .     CoriolanuSf  ii.  3. 

0  judgement !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  And  men  have  lost  their  reason  jfulius  Ceesar,  iii.  2. 
Under  heavy  judgement  bears  that  life  Which  he  deserves  to  lose  ....  .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement     .....                          .       Hanilet,\.%, 

Others,  whose  judgements  in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine.     .     .  ii.  2, 

What  judgement  Would  step  from  this  to  this? ....      iii.  4. 

The  distracted  multitude,  Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eyes    .  .     .  .      iv.  3. 

To  fear  judgement ;  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose  ;  and  to  eat  no  fish     ....      King  Lear^  i.  4. 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,  And  thy  dear  judgement  out! i.  4. 

This  judgement  of  th^heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble,  Touches  us  not  with  pity v.  3. 

It  is  a  judgement  maimed  and  most  imperfect  That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err     Othello,  i.  3. 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgement  collied,  Assays  to  lead  the  way ii.  3. 

Your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgement iv.  z. 

My  salad  days,  When  I  was  green  in  judgement:  cold  in  blood.  .  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 
You  praise  yourself  By  laying  defects  of  judgement  to  me .       ii.  2. 

1  see  men's  judgements  are  A  parcel  of  their  fortunes * iii.  13. 

Is't  not  meet  That  I  did  amplify  my  judgement  in  Other  conclusions?     ....       Cymbeline,  \.  5. 

The  effect  of  judgement  Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear iv.  2. 

Our  very  eyes  Are  sometimes,  like  our  judgements,  blind iv.  2. 

JuDGEMENT-DAV. —The  dreadful  judgement-day  So  dreadful  will  not  be   ....    i  Henry  VI,  \.  1. 

He  shall  never  wake  till  the  judgement-day Ricliard  I  I  I ,  \,  t^. 

JuDGEST.  — O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts!  .     .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Judicious.  —  He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o'  the  season     .     .   Macbeth.,  iv.  2. 

Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ....  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Juggler.  —  Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye,  Dark-working  sorcerers  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  \.  ■£. 
Juggling.  —  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and  such  knavery  I .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  Macbeth,  v.  8. 
Juliet. — What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?  It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  Ront.&r'Jul.  ii.  2. 

Heaven  is  here,  Where  Juliet  lives iii.  3. 

They  may  seize  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand iii.  3. 

Hang  up  philosophy!     Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet iii.  3. 

Never  was  a  story  of  more  woe  Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo      .  v.  3. 

Julius.  — That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i. 
July.  —  He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December Winter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

By  intelligence,  And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July .     .  Henry  VIII,  i.  i. 

Jump.  —  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits.  And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous    Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humour ...  .     .   i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

And  wish  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic  That 's  sure  death  without  it      Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 
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Jump.  —  Here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  We  'Id  jump  the  life  to  come  .     .     .     Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account.  As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports    .        Othello,  i.  3. 

Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump .     ,  ,     .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  S. 

You  do  not  know,  or  jump  the  after  inquiry  on  your  own  peril Cynibeline^  v.  4. 

JuMPKTH.  —  Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

June,  —  He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June,  Heard,  not  regarded  .     .  .  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  ^. 

The  breese  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June,  Hoists  sails  and  flies  .  .     ,  Ajtt.  a?id  Cleo.  iii.  10. 

Juno.  —  Like  Juno's  swans,  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable    .     .  .  As  You  Like  It^  i.  3. 

Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes   Or  Cytherea's  breath     ....  .     .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick  And  he  her  dieter Cyntbeline,  iv.  2. 

Juno-like.  — Leave  this  faint  puling  and  lament  as  I  do,  In  anger,  Juno-like  .  Coriolanus^  iv.  2. 
Jupiter.  — Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter;   I  never  drank  with  him  in  all  my  life   Titus  Afidron.  iv.  3. 

As  I  slept,  methought  Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  backed,  Appeared  to  me  .  .  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Jurisdiction.  —  Now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regal  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 
Jury. — The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life,  May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  ^\^i  Meas.for  I^Ieas.  \\.  1. 
Just.  —  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ;   't  is  just  the  fashion  ....      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

'T  was  just  the  difference  Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask  .     .  .  .  .      iii.  5. 

Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death.  ^  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said  .     .         AlV s  Well,  ii.  3. 

And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just  I    .     .  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just  ...  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  Iii.  2. 

So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent .  ....  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Be  just,  and  fear  not:   Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  Thy  God's  Henry  VIII.  iii,  2. 

You  may  be  rightly  just,  Whatever  I  shall  think ,  Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man  As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal  .  .    Hamlet^  i.i.  2. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us     .         King  Lear,  v.  3. 

I  think  that  thou  art  just  and  think  thou  art  not.     I'll  have  some  proof  ...         .      Otfiello,  iii.  3. 

It  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  it  own  organs Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7, 

Justice.  —  Liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose  ;  The  baby  beats  the  nurse  .     ■     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  3. 

It  rested  in  your  grace  To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleased  ,     .  .  .  i.  3. 

What's  open  made  to  justice,  That  justice  seizes  ,     .     .         ....         ...         .  ii,  i. 

My  name  is  Elbow:  I  do  lean  upon  justice,  sir  .         ,         .     .  ii,  1. 

There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor.  And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice   .         .      ii,  2, 

Yet  show  some  pity.  —  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  justice ii.  2. 

But  most  willingly  humbles  himself  to  the  determination  of  justice iii.  2. 

His  life  is  paralleled  Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice iv.  2. 

Give  me  the  scope  of  justice  ;  My  patience  here  is  touched  .         ...         ...  .      \.  1. 

Justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure     .     .  .  .     .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's  When  mercy  seasons  justice  .  Mer.  of  Veiiice,  iv.  i. 

Therefore,  Jew,  Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this      .  ...  .     .     .     .     iv.  i. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  Should  see  salvation    .  iv.  i. 

I  have  spoke  thus  much  To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea    .         .  ...  .     .  iv,  i. 

As  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured  Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest  .  ,     .     iv.  r. 

And  then  the  justice,  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try     .     .  ....      iv.  i. 

Loosing  upon  thee,in  the  name  of  justice,  Without  all  terms  of  pity Airs  Well,  u.  3. 

Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your  justice  Prove  violence  .     .         .  .     .    Winter^s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue.     Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right  .     .  Richard  II.  ii.  ±. 

By  this  face.  This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win  The  hearts  of  all  .     .     .      1  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

They,  by  observing  of  him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices 2  Henry  IV.  v,  i. 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum  .  -  ■     •    Henry  V.  1,  2. 

And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales,  Whose  beam  stands  sure  ...  2  Henry  F/.  ii,  i. 
Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ;  Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never  iv.  7. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about,  And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time  Richard  II I.  iv.  4. 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up  To  the  sharp'st  kind  of  justice     .     .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and  Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  't  .     .     .     ,^ il.  4- 

Not  ever  The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries  The  due  0'  the  verdict  with  it  .  .  v.  i. 
*Suum  cuique' is  our  Roman  justice Titus  Andron.x.  \. 
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Justice.  —  This  even-handed  justice  Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  Macbeth^  i.  7. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice    .    Haattlet^  iii.  3. 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes,  Unwhipped  of  justice.     ...  .  Kin^  Lear,  iii.  2. 

We  may  not  pass  upon  his  life  Without  the  form  of  justice ...      iii.  7. 

Look  with  thine  ears  :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief      .     .  .  .     .      iv.  6. 

Change  places;  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief?       ...  .     .      iv.  6. 

Plate  sin  with  gold,  And  the  strong  lance  of  jus'tice  hurtless  breaks      .     .  iv.  6. 

If  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart,  Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice ....       v.  3. 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee  ;  for  thou  look'st  Modest  as  Justice      ...  .     Pericles,  v.  i. 

JusTiCEH.  —  Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer    .     .  .  .     .  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

This  shows  you  are  above,  You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes  SospeedDy  can  venge  I    iv.  2. 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes  So  speedily  can  venge  1       .     .     .     .  .  .     .      iv.  2. 

JusTLiNG.  —  How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  In  such  a  justling  time  ?     .     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Justly.  —  That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said    .     .  King-  Lear,  i.  i. 

JuTTY.  —  As  doth  a  galled  rock  O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base     .     .  Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

No  jutty,  frieze.  Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage  ...  ...  ....      Macbeth,  i.  6. 

Juvenal.  —  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my  tender  juvenal  ?       Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

A  most  acute  Juvenal ;  volable  and  free  of  grace  I       .  ,     .     iii.  i. 

Most  brisky  juvenal  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew   ...         Mid.  N,  Dreant,  iii.  i. 
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Kam. — This  is  clean  kam Coriolanus^m.  j. 

Kate. — You  are  called  plain  Kate,  And  bonny  Kate Tarn,  of  ifte  Shrew^\\.  \. 

The  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom,  Kate  of  Kate  Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate ii.  i. 

Keel.  —  Rocks  and  congregated  sands,  —  Traitors  ensteeped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel      Othello^  ii.  i. 

Make  the  sea  serve  them,  which  they  ear  and  wound  With  keels  of  every  kind  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 
Keen.  —  Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little.  Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death     Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i. 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible    .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  z. 

When  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  1  She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school    M.  iV.  Dr.  iii.  2. 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits,  And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

You  are  keen.  —  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  my  edge Hamlei,m.  2. 

Keenness.  —  No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness  Of  thy  sharp  envy  Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  i. 
Keeping. —  Call  yon  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth?  .     .     .     .  As  You  Like  lt,\.  i. 

Keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Kendal  gkeen.— Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  i  Henry  IV.  u.  i. 

Kept. —  The  longer  kept,  the  less  worth;  ofiF with 't  while 'tis  vendible    ....     All's  IVeU/i.  i. 

Since  I  had  my  office,  I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart         Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

From  all  parts  they  are  coming,  As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here v.  4! 

Kernel.  —  You  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  .     .     All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes ii.  5. 

How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel,  This  squash,  this  gentleman       Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

Kerns.  —  We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns.  Which  live  like  venom  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Kersey. —In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes         .  Love's  L.  Lost  v.  2. 

Kettle.  —  Let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak,  The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Key.  —  Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you  ?  .     .     .  Mtich  Ado  i.  .. 

I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key.  With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i!  i 

Sittmg  on  one  cushion,  Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key iii.  2. 

Bend  low  and  in  a  bondman's  key.  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 

Keep  thy  friend  Under  thy  own  life's  key All's  Well,  {.  i. 

Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels.  That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  Henry  V.  ii.  2! 

There  s  money  for  your  pains;  I  pray  you,  turn  the  key  and  keep  our  counsel  .  .  Othello,  iv.  2. 
Kibe.  —  If 'twere  a  kibe, 'T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper Tempest,  ii.  i. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe     '.    '.     Hamlii,  v.  L 
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Kibe.  —  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  's  heels,  were 't  not  in  danger  of  kibes  ?      ...     King  Lear,  \.  5. 

Kickshaws.  — Any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook 2  Henry  IV.v.i. 

KiCKSHAwsES.  — Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshawses? Twelfth  Night,  i.  3, 

KiCKY-wiCKY.  — That  hugs  his  kicky-wicky  here  at  home    .....  .     .    AlPs  IVell,  ii.  3. 

KiD-FOX.  —  We  '11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth    ....  .  .  .     Much  A  do,  ii.  3. 

Kidney.  —  Think  of  that,  —  a  man  of  my  kidney,  —  think  of  that      .     .  .         Merry  H^ives,  iii.  5. 

Kill.  —  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself ...  ...  .  .     .      Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love?      .     .  .  .  .     .  Aler.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ?  —  Every  offence  is  not  a  hale  at  first      .  .     .      iv,  i. 

I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways  :  therefore  tremble,  and  depart        .      As  You  Like  Ii,  v.  a. 

The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the  lawyers .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Guard  thee  well ;  For  I  Ml  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there  .  .     ,     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Gentle  friends,  Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy Julius  Cmsar,  ii.  i. 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly  .     .    Titus  Andron.  v.  1. 

If  wrongs  be  evils  and  eijforce  us  kill,  What  folly  *t  is  to  hazard  life  for  ill !  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust ;  But,  in  defence,  by  mercyj  'tis  most  just     ....      iii.  5. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ;  No  ;  heaven  forfend !  I  would  not  kill  thy  soul  Othello,  v.  2. 
Killed.  —  If  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i,  2. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it ...  iii.  2. 

For  thou  hast  killed  the  sweetest  innocent  That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye Othello,  v.  2. 

Killing.  —  Indeed  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing Much  Ado,  i.  r. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

I  would  have  him  nine  years  a-killing  .  Otliello,  iv.  i. 

Kin.  —  One  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater    ...  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Tumultuous  wars  Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound  ......  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin.  And  yet  I  love  him     ,  v.  2. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin    .  ...  ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself  And  knew  no  other  kin Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind .     .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Your  words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together ...  Othello,  iv.  £. 

Kind.  —  They  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse      .     .     .         Tempest,  iii.  3. 

It 's  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\.  1. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair?  For  beauty  lives  with  kindness iv.  z. 

There  is,  as  't  were,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off Merry  IVives,  i.  1. 

I    I  would  not  ha'  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle iii-  3- 

You  may  know  by  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking iii.  5- 

Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  in  the  same  kind  I    .     ,     .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

It  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course ...      in.  ^. 

Did  he  break  out  into  tears?  — In  great  mea.sure.  —A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty    iii.  3. 

How  am  I  beset !    What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ? iv.  i. 

A  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way,  of  explication Love's  L.  Lost,  \-v.  2. 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse     .     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  n.  2. 

The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earliest  to  the  ground iv.  1. 

Herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind  Than  is  her  custom .     .      iv.  1. 

Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of  ? As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  puritan.  ~  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I  'Id  beat  him  like  a  dog  1   Twelfth  Night,\\.  3. 

I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others iii.  4- 

Tumultuous  wars  Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

You  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me  As  will  displease  you i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Rob,  murder,  and  commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways     ....      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

'T  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well :  And  yet  words  are  no  deeds Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless,  Till  he  had  forged  himself  a  name     ....     Coriolanus,  v.  i. 

Be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no.  Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful  Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

It  were  a  very  gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4- 
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Kind.— All  kind  of  natures  That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere      .     .     .    Timon  of  Athens,  \.  \. 

He  owes  For  every  word;  he  is  so  kind  that  he  now  Pays  interest  for 't  J- 2. 

I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations  So  kind  to  heart •     •  •     •  *     *  .i'  *' 

Never  mind  Was  to  be  so  unwise^  to  be  so  kind    .  .     .       n.  2. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind HamUty  i.  2. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks •     •      _J|-  2. 

Refrain  to-night,  And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness  To  the  next  abstinence        ....     Hi.  4. 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind:  Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind m.  4. 

A  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them  through  and  through v.  2. 

It  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman v-  2. 

I  had  rather  be  any  kind  o' thing  than  a  fool King  Lear,  \.  ^ 

She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition Othello,  ii.  3. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul,  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  .  .  .  iii.  3. 
Kinder. —  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth »     .       Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

Where  he  shall  find  The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind  .  .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv,  1. 
Kindly.  —  Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  Frosty,  but  kindly  .     .      As  Yok  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Kindness.  —  Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair?    For  beauty  lives  with  kindness     Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

Truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn    ...  ....      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2. 

A  kind  overflow  of  kindness  :  there  are  no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

My  kindness  shall  incite  thee  To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  .  ....  ...      iii.  1. 

I  '11  seal  to  such  a  bond  And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew    ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge ,     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks.  Shall  win  my  love .  iv.  2. 

O'er  and  o'er  divides  him  'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness       ....  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness ;  Princely  in  both Henry  V.  iv.  3, 

Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezeth Richard  III.  iv.  2, 

Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness  Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date  .    .     iv.  4. 

You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness,  And  cannot  lose  your  way Coriolanus,  v.  i. 

He  outgoes  The  very  heart  of  kindness Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ;  It  is  too  full  o*  the  milk  of  human  kindness Macbeth,  i.  5. 

There's  a  great  abatement  of  kindness  appears King  Lear,  \,  ^. 

'T  was  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay ii.  4. 

Your  present  kindness  Makes  my  past  miseries  sports   .     .     .  "■ Pericles,  v.  3. 

Kindnesses.  —  Some  invite  me  ;  Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses  .  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 
Kindred. — The  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred  ;  it  is  well  allied Meas.  for  Meas.  \\\.z. 

Truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

I  promise  you  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

May  complain  of  good  breeding  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Fright  fair  peace  And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right ii,  2. 

King.  —  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English    .      Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword,  The  marshal's  truncheon  .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

What  king  so  strong  Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? iii.  2. 

If  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship  Much  Ado.,  iii.  5. 

Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar? Love's  L.  Lost,  i,  2. 

With  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat,  To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat  I       iv.  3. 

The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook iij,  2. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty,  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings,  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself iv.  1. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king  Until  a  king  be  by v.  i. 

Thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him     .     .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  l. 

What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories  Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king?       King  yohn,  iii.  i. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended  By  slaves    .    .     .    ,  ' iv.  2. 

What  hope,  what  stay.  When  this  was  now  a  king,,  aud  now  is  clay v.  7, 
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King. — These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings Richard  II.  W.  ^. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king   ,    .     ,     iii.  2. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names  ? iij,  ^. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings .    .     iii,  ^, 

O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow !    .     .     .  .      iv.  1. 

O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ?  Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof  2  Henry  I K  v.  3. 

What  infinite  heart's-ease  Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy!     ....       Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

What  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too,  Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony?  ...     iv.  i. 

If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows  ....       v.  2. 

Nice  customs  curtsy  to  great  kings v.  2. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die,  For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery        1  Henry  VI.  iii.  ^. 

Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill      .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings    .  .  ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

He  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings  Confound  your  hidden  falsehood  ■      Richard  III.  ii.  i. 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings      ....  .  .       v.  -c. 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength .     .      v.  3. 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge  That  no  king  can  corrupt .  .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king   .  iii.  j. 

Your  children  shall  be  kings  .     .  .     .  ...      Macbeth^  i.  3. 

What  is  this  That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king? ...  ...  iv.  i. 

The  play  's  the  thing  Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king         Hamlet,  ii.  z. 

Almost  as  bad,  good  mother,  As  kill  a  king,  and  marrj-  with  his  brother .     .     iii.  4. 

A  vice  of  kings  ;  A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule .      iii.  4. 

A  king  of  shreds  and  patches ....     iii.  4. 

Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service      ,  iv.  3. 

A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king       ,    .  .     .         .         .     .     .     .      iv.  3. 

There  's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would  .     .  iv.  5. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath v.  2. 

*Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet '      .     .     .         .         .  v.  2. 

Ay,  every  inch  a  king  :  When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes      ....  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer.  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown       .     .  .       Otliello,  ii.  3. 

And  falsehood  Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars .  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

King-becoming.  — The  king-becoming  graces,  As  justice,  verity,  temperance  .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Kingdom.  — That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give    .         As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary  To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps  Tvjo  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  7. 

The  inheritance  of  this  poor  child,  His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave        .     .        King  John,  iv.  2. 

Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death,  But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy    .     Richard II.  i.  3. 

My  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave,  A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave iii.  3. 

Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down  And  set  another  up 2  Henry  IV,  \.  3. 

But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken  ;  I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  .    .   3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night       .     .  .  ....  ....  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

A  horse  I  a  horse  I  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! ...      v.  4. 

With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom.  Together  sung  'Te  Deura'      .     .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

The  state  of  man,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom Julius  Casar,  iu  .. 

Kingdoms  are  clay  :  our  dungy  earth  alike  Feeds  beast  as  man Ajtt.  and  Cleo.'i.  i. 

Kinsman.  —  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants Twelfth  Night,  \\\.  ^. 

Moody  and  dull  melancholy,  Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 
Kiss. —  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss  Two  Gen.  0/ Verona,  \\.  z. 

Lest  the  base  earth  Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss      .     .  ii.  4. 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage    . ii-  7- 

Stop  his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak Much  Ado,  n.  i. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not  To  those  fresh  morning  drops    .    .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

O,  let  me  kiss  This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss! Mid.  N.  Dream,  m.  2. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss  ;  Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss      .....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

When  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss   As  You  Like  Ii,  iv.  i. 

She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kiss  She  vied  so  fast Tarn,  of  i/te  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Bid  good  morrow  to  ray  bride,  And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss iii-  2. 
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Kiss.  —One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with     ....    Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss   ....  .  ....  .     .    AlVs  IVell,  11.  5. 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty,  Youth  's  a  stufE  will  not  endure   .     .     .    Twelfth  Nightly..  3. 

I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose  Who  loves  another  best JVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ;  You  'U  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it ....  v.  3. 

Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss,  As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love      ,     .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part .     .    Ricfiard  II.  v.  i. 

Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. — By  my  troth,!  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant  heart  -zHen.IV.  ii.4. 

Necessity  so  bowed  the  state  That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss iii.  i. 

I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it      .     .     .  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love  Than  this  kind  kiss 2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Just  as  1  do  now,  He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath     .     .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

Scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss,  Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give  ;  Therefore  no  kiss      .  .     .      iv.  5. 

O,  a  kiss  Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  1 Corzo/anus,  v.  3. 

That  kiss  is  comfortless  As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake     .......    Tztus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

Ready  stand  To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss Rotneo  and  Juliet,  i,  5. 

Sin  from  my  lips  ?     O  trespass  sweetly  urged  I     Give  me  my  sin  again,  — You  kiss  by  the  book    i   5. 

Like  fire  and  powder,  Which  as  they  kiss  consume    .     .  ii.  6. 

And,  lips,  O  you  The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss  A  dateless  bargain  !  .     .       v.  3. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak,  Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air     .     .  .     .  King  Lear^  iv.  2. 

Let  this  kiss  Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters  Have  in  thy  reverence  made  !     .      iv.  7. 

Give  me  a  kiss  ;  Even  this  repays  me Ant.  and  Cleo,  iii,  11. 

Kissed.  —  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in  respect  of  her  breath      .     .      Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  1. 

Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Kisses. — My  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again  ;   Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain    Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  i. 

Strucken  blind.  Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

A  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously As  Vou  Like  It^\\\,  ^. 

His  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children  .      iii.  4. 

I  understand  thy  kisses  and  thou  mine.  And  that 's  a  feeling  disputation      .     ,       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips  With  twenty  thousand  kisses    .     .     ,     ,      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Takes  my  glove,  And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it,  As  I  kiss  thee    .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty,  Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin  Roth,  and  JiU.  iii.3. 

As  if  he  plucked  up  kisses  by  the  roots  That  grew  upon  my  lips  ...  .  Othello^  iii.  3. 

Bestowed  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place,  As  it  rained  kisses  ....       Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\\.  i^. 

Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last  I  lay  upon  thy  lips  .     .  .  ...  ....   iv,  15. 

Kissing.  — His  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing  .     ,  .     ,  .  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

I  had  good  argument  forkissing  once. —But  that 's  no  argument  for  kissing  now  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
Kitchen.  —  Even  for  our  kitchens  We  kill  the  fowl  of  season Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

You  are  pictures  out  of  doors,  Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens  .  .  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Kite.  —  When  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  linen Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Were  't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite  ?  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  i. 

Our  monuments  Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites      .  .    Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Kitten.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew t  Henry  IV.  m.  i. 

Knacks. —  Rings,  gawds,  conceits.  Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats  ,  .Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 
Knapped. — I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that  as  ever  knapped  ginger  Mer,  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 
Knave.  —A  cowardly  knave  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal .     .     .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 

My  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave :   but  that  's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave   Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iiL  i. 

Show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you  I  show  your  sheep-biting  face  I      Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave      .     .  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves iv.  2. 

I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves      ...  iv.  z. 

Left  in  the  fearful  guard  Of  an  unthrifty  knave     ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave  that  jars iJi,  ,, 

You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I 'Id  call  you  knave  AlVs  Well,\\.  i. 
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Knave.  — You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  tliou  Vt  a  knave     ...         .    AlVs  Well  ii,  4 
As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave.     What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this!      .     .  .  v.  3, 

As  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by,  He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 
Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my  back  and  let  drive  at  me  .  .  ii. 

They  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite    .  .     .  2  Henry  IV,  v. 

They  say,  'A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker  '  .     .     .     .  2  Henry  VI.  \. 

You  shall  go  near  To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves   ,     .  .  .     ,  .  i. 

Sit  there,  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom ....  ...  ii 

A  false-hearted  rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave  ....  ....  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

All  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is,  calling  both  parties  knaves  .  ,  Coriolanus,  ii. 

The  smiles  of  knaves  Tent  in  my  cheeks ! .     .         .         .  _  jjj 

Invite  them  all ;  let  in  the  tide  Of  knaves  once  more  ;  my  cook  and  I '11  provide    Ti7n.  0/ Athens,  u\. 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men,  Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  ....  v.  5, 

There  's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  But  he  's  an  arrant  knave  .  .     .      Hamlet,  i, 

We  are  arrant  knaves,  all ;   believe  none  of  us .     .  .     .  ....  .  iii 

How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us    .     .     .       v 

You  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master  '.  King  Lear  i, 

Shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave     ....  ii 

A  lily-livered,  action-taking  knave,  a  whoreson,  glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue         ii 

Art  nothing  but  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward  .  ,     .  ii 

You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence?— Yes,  sir  ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege.  ii. 

No  contraries  bold  more  antipathy  Than  I  and  such  a  knave  ii 

Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?    What 's  his  offence  ?—  His  countenance  likes  me  not  ii 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness  Harbour  more  craft  .  ii, 

He  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave  ....  .     .  .       ii, 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart,  We  Ml  teach  you  ...  ii. 


Othello,  i. 


You  shall  mark  Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves  .     .  .  .     . 

A  slipper  and  subtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occasions  .     . 

A  devilish  knave.     Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young 

All  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after :  a  pestilent 

A  knave  teach  me  my  duty !     I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle 

Such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave  Are  tricks  of  custom 

Not  being  Fortune,  he  's  but  Fortune's  knave,  A  minister  of  her  will 

There  are  verier  knaves  desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman      .     . 

What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea  to  cast  thee  in  our  way     .     . 
Knaveries.  —  It  is  admirable  pleasures  and  fery  honest  knaveries    . 

Thou  mistakest,  Or  else  commit'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully 

He  was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks 
Knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery     .     . 

I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery 

'T  is  as  arrant  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offer  't 

Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and  such  knavery 

They  must  sweep  my  way.  And  marshal  me  to  knavery 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used  .     .  .     . 

Knavish.  — A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear  . 
Knead.  — I  will  knead  him  ;  I  '11  make  him  supple     . 
Kneaded.  — This  sensible  vi^rm  motion  to  become  A  kneaded  clod  , 
Knee. — Down  on  your  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5, 

Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee,  Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false  Richard  II.  ii.  3, 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees,  And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees    ...  .  v, 

Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow ...  .      v.  3. 

O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  I .  ...      v.  3. 

How  long  is 't  ago,  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own  knee  ? i  Henry  IV.  n.^ 

Then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone  .  Henry  I',  ii.  3 

Supple  knees  Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees Troi.  and  Cress,  m.  z 


complete  knave        ii,  i, 
...  .       ii.  3 

iii-  3. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Cyfnbeline,  v.  4, 

Pericles,  ii, 

.    Merry  IVives,  iv.  4, 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

Henry  V.  iv.  7, 

Much  Ado,  ii.  3 

Tarn,  of  the  ShrcTv,  iv.  3. 

Tivelfth  Night,  iv.  2 

Henry  V.  iv.  7 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

.     .  .     Hamlet,  iii.  4 

Othello,  ii.  i 

Hamlet,  iv.  2 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

Me  as.  for  Me  as.  iii. 
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Knee.  —  Upon  my  feeble  knee  I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed     .     .    Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

Thy  grandsire  loved  thee  well :  Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee     .  .         .     .     .      y.  3. 

Fall  upon  your  knees,  Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague Julius  Ceesar,  i.  i. 

Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet,  Died  every  day  she  lived Macbeth,  iy.  3. 

Down-gyved  to  his  ancle  ;  Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other     .     .     .     Hamlet^  n.  i. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  .     .     .     lii.  2. 

Help,  angels,  Make  assay!     Bow,  stubborn  knees  1 •      "'■  3- 

Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud  As  thunder Pericles,  y.  i. 

Knee-crooking.  —  You  shall  mark  Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave  ....  Othello,  i.  i. 
Kneel.  —  She  kneels  and  prays  For  happy  wedlock  hours Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl.     Wilt  thou  not  stoop?  .     .     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Wouldst  have  me  kneel?  first  let  me  ask  of  these,  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  2  Henry  ^/.  y.  i. 
Knell.  —  Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell :  I  '11  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  bell  .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Contempt  and  clamour  Will  be  my  knell Winter's  Tale,\,  -z. 

He  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to  hear  His  knell  rung  out Heitry  VIII.  \\.  i. 

Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note  I  named  my  knell iv.  2. 

Able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye  ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery  .      Corialanus,  y.  4. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  hell     .  .     Macbeth.^  iL  i. 

The  dead  man's  knell  Is  then  scarce  asked  for  who  .     .  .     .      iv.  3. 

And  so,  his  knell  is  knolled y-  8. 

Knew.  —  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing i  Henry  J^-\'  2- 

By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye ....      ii.  4. 

I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers.  That  never  knew  what  truth  meant   .     .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him  :  so  I  leave  him ....  ....       ii.  2. 

By  my  life,  She  never  knew  harm-doing .  li.  3- 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself  And  knew  no  other  kin Coriolanus,  y.  i. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man  politic Tinwn  of  Athens,  iii.  3. 

I,  to  bear  this,  That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden iv.  3. 

Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? .       Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 

Had  our  general  Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well   ...         .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  10. 

You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you iii.  13. 

Harping  on  what  I  am,  Not  what  he  knew  I  was      ....  .  .  ...    iii.  13. 

Knife, —  Just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's  point  and  choke  a  daw  withal  Much  Ado^  ii.  3. 

Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly?      ....  .  .  .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Whose  posy  was  For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry  Upon  a  knife    ....  ....       v.  i. 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife,  No  more  shall  cut  his  master    .     .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife   ,     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Fool,  fool  !  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself  ...         .    .         .         ....  Richard  III.  i.  :. 

Pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell,  That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
Knight.  —  Thine  own  true  knight.  By  day  or  night,  Or  any  kind  of  light  .     .     .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

'T  is  in  the  nose  of  thee  ;  thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp        ...       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Obase  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news?  Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights.  With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Knights  of  the  garter  were  pf  noble  birth,  Valiant  and  virtuous i  Henry  VI,  iv.  i. 

Knit.  —  He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance    Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

Your  ladysh  ip  must  cut  your  hair.  —  No,  girl ;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7. 

By  and  by,  with  us  These  coupler  shall  eternally  be  knit   ...  ...     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iy.  i. 

I '11  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning Romeo  and  Juliet,  \v.  2. 

X  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness    ...  .     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

To  knit  your  hearts  With  an  unslipping  knot Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  2, 

Knitter.  — The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun  And  the  free  maids  .  Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Knitteth.  —  By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves      ....  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Knives.  —  Some  say  knives  have  edges.     It  must  be  as  it  may Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

Knock.  —  O,  the  cry  did  knogk  Against  my  very  heart  I  .    ,     . Tempest,  i.  z. 

Gallows  and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway      ....         ....   Winter'' s  Tale^  iv.  3. 

I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

The  knocks  are  too  hot;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  of  lives iii.  z. 
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Knock.  —  Knocks  go  and  come  ;  God*s  vassals  drop  and  die Henry  V.  iii.  ^ 

I  '11  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate  Upon  Saint  Davy's  da)'     .     .  ....         .     .      iv.  j 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Against  the  use  of  nature        ....      Macbeth^  \.  3 

Knock,  knock,  knock !     Who 's  there,  i'  the  name  of  Beelzebub  ?  .  ...  .     .     .       ii,  3 

Knock,  knock!     Who's  there,  in  the  other  devil's  name?      .  .  .     .  .     .       ii.  3 

Let  me  go,  sir,  Or  I  '11  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard .  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

Knocked. — Disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door AWs  Well/w.  \ 

Chapless  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade .      Hamlet,  v.  i 

Knocking.  —  I  hear  a  knocking  At  the  south  entry  ....     Macbeth,  ii.  2 

Here  's  a  knocking  indeed ! ...  .     .       ii.  3 

Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other  ....  .  Hamlet,  ii.  i 

Knolled.  —  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoUed  to  church As  You  Like  It,  \\.  -j 

Knot.  —  Sitting,  His  arms  in  this  sad  knot .  Tempest,  \.  2 

In  silken  strings  With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  ....  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  7, 
He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance  .     .     .   Merry  Wives,  iii.  2 

0  time  !  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ;  It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie !  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  z 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  Familiar  as  his  garter     ....         ...   Henry  V.  i.  1 

A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers       ...  .     .      Ricliard  III.  iii.  3 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap,  Infect  the  sound  pine  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

1  '11  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning     . Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  2, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called  The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty     Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  i, 

Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love Macbeth,  iv.  3 

To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts  With  an  unslipping  knot  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate  Of  life  at  once  untie v.  2. 

Knot-grass.  — You  dwarf  5  You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Knotted.  — Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part Hamlet,  i.  5, 

Know, — To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  ray  body.  But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  v.  *, 

But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me   ...  Com.  of  Err  or s^ 

Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what  I  know 

You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick  :  I  know  you  of  old 

I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I  know      .     .  .     , 

That  to  know,  which  else  we  should  not  know  .     .     . 

I  will  swear  to  study  so,  To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know 

If  study's  gain  be  thus  and  this  be  so,  Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know  .     . 

Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ;  And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name      .     . 

You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ;  we  know  what  we  know    ... 

You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know        .     .     Mid.  N.  Dreavi. 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do  .     .     .  Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  i.  2, 

It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child .     .  ....         .     .       ii.  2 

This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do:  Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  1  can  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3 
But  know  I  think  and  think  I  know  most  sure  My  art  is  not  past  power  .  .  AWs  Well,  ii.  i 

Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is?  .         .  .  .  iv.  i, 

I  cannot  speak,  nor  think,  Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  i' faith ....  1  Hetiry  IV.  n.  1 

She 's  neither  fish  nor  flesh  ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her  .  iii.  3, 

I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him  ;  so  I  leave  him  .     .  .  ...  Henry  VII J.  ii.  2 

We  know  each  other  well.  —  We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse  Troi.  aiid  Cress,  iv.  1 
I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone  ;  for  your  helps  are  many  .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  ^ 

You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any  thing  ....         .     .  .     .         ....  ii.  i 

]  know  not  where  to  turn ii.  1 

Discover  to  yourself  That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of  ,  ...  Julius  Ceesar,\.  ^ 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke,  But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know     .     .     .     iii.  2 

To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself  .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  2 

For  now  I  am  bent  to  know,  By  the  worst  means,  the  worst ...     iii.  4, 

What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account? v.  i 

She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known        v.  i 


Much  A  do. 


Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1 
.     .  i.  1 
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Know.  —  Seems,  madam  1  nay,  it  is  ;  I  know  not  'seems  ' Hamlet^  i.  z. 

Wliat  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense i.  2. 

Some  doubtful  phrase,  As,  '  Well,  well,  we  know,'  or  '  We  could,  an  if  we  would* i.  5. 

Makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of iii.  i. 

For  wise  men  know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them •      iii-  i- 

Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be iv.  5. 

But,  to  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know  himself  v.  2. 

One  that  is  neither  known  of  thee  nor  knows  thee King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man  ;  Yet  I  am  doubtful iv.  7. 

Nor  know  I  aught  By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night Othello^  ii.  3. 

Not  wanting  what  is  stol'n,  Let  him  not  know  't,  and  he 's  not  robbed  at  all  .  .     .  iii.  3. 

Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be.  You  know  not  what  it  is     A7it.  and  Cleo.  iii,  13. 

Directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know ...      Cytnbeline^  v.  4. 

Do  take  upon  yourself  that  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know  .       v.  4, 

To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes,  And  what  he  craves  .     .     .      Pericles,  i.  4, 

What  I  have  been  I  have  forgot  to  know ;  But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  .  .  ii.  i. 
Knowing.  — What  men  may  do  !  what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do  !  .     Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might  fail  of  the  knowing  me Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Full  of  idle  dreams,  Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear King"  John^  iv.  2. 

This  sore  night  Hath  trifled  former  knowings Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following         .    King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

No,  let  me  know  :  And  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be   .     .  .     .      Othello,  iv.  i. 

He 's  very  knowing  ;   I  do  perceive 't .  Ant,  and  Cleo.  \\\. 'i. 

Let  him  be  so  entertained  amongst  you  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing  .      Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness,  and  oft-times  Not  knowing  why     .  ...  .  i.  6. 

One  of  your  great  knowing  Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance ii.  3. 

Knowledge.  —  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hlbocrates  and  Galen    .     .     .        Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 

If  your  knowledge  be  more  It  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice         ....     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  1, 

Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with  dearer  love iii.  2. 

I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more  Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

His  ignorance  were  wise,  Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance ii.  i. 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice iv.  2. 

How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your  knowledge? As  Vou  Like  It  \.  2. 

In  a  better  world  than  this,  I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you i.  2. 

O  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in  a  thatched  house  !     .     .     .     .  iii   ■! 


I  speak  not  this  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge ,. 

If  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality AW  s  Well  i 'i 

We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge 'ii.  3. 

He  is  very  great  in  knowledge  and  accordingly  valiant !     !     ]     *.      ii.  5! 

In  mine  own  direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice "     '     '     iii   6 

I  will  bespeak  our  diet.  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your  knowledge    T-we'l/th  Night,  iii!  3! 

I  profit  m  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused v.  i. 

Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge ]     Winter's  Tale  i.  i 

Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  I  how  accursed  In  being  so  blest! \ '\\.\. 

How  will  this  grieve  you.  When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge? '.      ii'  1! 

Something  rare  Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge .'.*.'.'     iii!  i] 

Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge     ...  v   - 

To  my  knowledge,  I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him RichardlJ.  ii'.  3! 

Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes  That  what  he  feared  is  chanced  .  2  Henry  IV.  \,  i. 
Of  great  expedition  and  knowledge  in  th'  aunchient  wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge  Hen.  V.  iii.*  2. 

To  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers  so  far  out  of  his  knowledge iii.  - 

Is  a  good  captain,  and  Is  good  knowledge  and  literatured  in  the  wars iv.  7. 

There  is  more  good  toward  you  peradventure  than  is  in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of  .  .  .  iv.  S. 
Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven  2  Henry  VI.  iv!  7! 
Take  you,  as 't  were,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ;  As  thus,  '  I  know  his  father '  .  Hamlet,  it!  i! 
They  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge ,      Macbeth  i    c* 
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Knowledge. — Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck,  Till  thou  applaud  the  deed  Macheih,  ili.  2. 

And  woes  by  wrong  imaginations  lose  The  knowledge  of  themselves  .  ...   King-  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Be  governed  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed  1'  the  sway  of  your  own  will  iv.  7. 

Who,  being  mature  in  knowledge,  Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure  .   Ani.  ^  Cleo.  i.  4. 

When  poisoned  hours  had  bound  me  up  From  mine  own  knowledge .     ,  iJ.  2. 

Leave  unexecuted  Your  own  renowned  knowledge ...  iii.  7/ 

They  cannot  tell ;  look  grimly,  And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge    ...  .     .         .     ,   iv.  12. 

And  to  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge  Which  way  they  went Cymbelinc-^  i.  1. 

More  particulars  Must  justify  my  knowledge .     .     .      ii.  4, 

Known.  —  He  hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger     Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 


Laban.  —  When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \. 

Labour.  — There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour  Delight  in  them  sets  off  Te}nJ>est,  iii, 
The  mistress  which  1  serve  quickens  what 's  dead  And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  .  iii. 

These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours,  Most  busy  lest,  when  I  do  it   .     .  .     .      iii, 

I  willfetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears  for  my  labour      .  .....  iv. 

Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou  Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom      ......  iv, 

If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain  ;  If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i, 

As  fast  locked  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour  .      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  z. 

Surely  suit  ill  spent  and  labour  ill  bestowed  .  .  ....  ....  j\ Inch  Ado,  \\\. -z 

If  your  love  Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention,  Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb     ...       v.  i, 
Your  suit  is  cold.     Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost  .  .     .  ....       Mer.  of  Venice^ 

If  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour   ,  ,     ...      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6, 

He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach     ...  .  .     .  .  ii.  7, 

Neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem v. 

Leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules  ;  And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve  Tavi.  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

For  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  To  painful  labour v. 

This  is  a  practice  As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art .  T-welfth  Night,  iii. 

Very  little  pains  Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end      ....  .  .  King  John,  iii. 

The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour    ....  Richard  I L  v,  6. 

'T  is  my  vocation,  Hal ;  't  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation   .  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  ^ 

O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back  ;  't  is  a  double  labour iii,  3 

Their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep,  Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull  .     .  .      iv.  3 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind  Hath  wrought  the  mure     .  .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4 

So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil,  And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope        Heitry  V.  ii.  2 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year,  With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave  .  .     .  iv.  i 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die? 2  Henry  VI .  i.  1, 

While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment,  Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm  .  .     .  i.  i. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

That  their  very  labour  Was  to  them  as  a  painting Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail •       '^^<^^-  ^^<^  Cress,  i.  i 

Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw  In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  !  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5, 
I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour  To  make  thee  full  of  crowing     ....      Macbeth,  \.  4. 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath,  Balm  of  hurt  minds  .     .  .....       ii.  2. 

This  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you;  But  yet  'tis  one.  —The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain     .      ii.  3. 
Meantime  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour  :   Go  to  your  rest     .     .  .     Hamlei,  ii.  2, 

We  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul  To  give  it  due  content iv.  5 

'T  is  sweating  labour  To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3 

Now  all  labour  Mars  what  it  does  ;  yea,  very  force  entangles  Itself  with  strength      .  iv.  14 

Laboured.  —  Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now         ....  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1 

I  have  had  feeling  of  mycousin'swrongs,  Andlaboured  alllcouldtodohimright      Richard II.  ii.  3 

Labourer.  —  I  am  a  true  labourer  :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear  .     .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2 
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Labyrinth.  -^  What,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  thy  fury  I  .  ,  .  .  ^.  .  .  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 
Lack.— O,  cut  my  lace  ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it,  Break  tool Winter's  Tale,  lii.  2. 

O,  cut  my  lace  in  sunder,  that  my  pent  heart  May  have  some  scope  to  beat .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  i. 

What  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east         .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\\.  5. 
Laced,  —  White  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct      ......      CymSeltne.,  11.  2. 

Lack.  —  Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  ! Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

They  shall  think  we  are  accomplished  With  that  we  lack Mer.  of  Venke,  iii.  4. 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation     .  .  .     .      iv.  i. 

She  says  I  am  not  fair,  that  I  lack  manners  ;  She  calls  me  proud     .  .     ,      As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first All's  Welly  \.  2. 

A  little  thing  would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man  .     .  .       Twelfth  Night.,  iii.  4. 

Most  excellent,  i'  faith!  things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use  2  Henry  IV,  iii.  2. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you,  That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  ....       v.  5. 

Though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion,  Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly  ....      Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

Our  power  is  ready  ;  Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave       .     .  AIacBeth,\v.  i^ 

They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams    .  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

I  lack  iniquity  Sometimes  to  do  me  service Otkello^  \.  z. 

I  care  not  for  you.  And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity  —  To  accuse  myself  .     .     .      Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

How  look  I,  That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity  ? ....  .  iii.  2. 

Lacked.  — But  being  lacked  and  lost,  Why,  then  we  rack  the  value      .  ...     MiichAdo,  iv.  i. 

What,  what,  what!   I  shall  be  loved  when  I  am  lacked      ....  ....    Coriolanus^  iv.  i. 

What  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little.  Was  not  like  madness Hatnlet,  iii,  1. 

Lackey.  —  Never  anybody  saw  it  but  his  lackey  :  *t  is  a  hooded  valour     ....      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Lack-lustre. —  Looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Lad. — There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company  Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not    Tempest,  v.  i. 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  uo  more  behind  But  such  a  day  to-morrow     .      Winter's  Tahy  \.  2, 

A  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy,  by  the  Lord i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame  ;  Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant Henry  V.  iv,  i. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must,  As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Ladder.  — Now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder        i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

When  degree  is  shaked,  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs Troi.  and  Cress.  \,  z. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder.  Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face  Julius  Catsar,  ii.  i. 
Ladies. —  The  old  saying  is,  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes  Two  Gen.  ofVerona,  v.  i. 

Such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies*  eyes  ;  For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them V.  i. 

ft  Is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted       Much  Ado^  i.  r. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,  Men  were  deceivers  ever ii.  3. 

When  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes,  Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ?  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv,  3. 

Fair  ladies  masked  are  roses  iu  their  bud     . v.  2. 

These  ladies'  courtesy  Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy   * v.  2. 

Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ?  —  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you      .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

To  bring  in —  God  shield  us  !  —  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing iii.  i. 

Ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse v.  1. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies .     .     .As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing i.  z. 

If  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair,  They  have  the  gifl:  to  know  it ii.  7. 

How  vexest  thou  this  man!   talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies? Twelfth  Night,  \v.  z. 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours    .     .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of  France,— I  cannot  tell  vat  is  baiser  en  Anglish   .     ,       v.  2. 

Deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments.  And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks  3  Henry  I  'I.  iii.  2. 

What  a  loss  our  ladies  Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities  ! Henry  VI 1 1,  i.  3. 

Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies Tittis  Andron.  ii,  2. 

Ladies  that  have  their  toes  Unplagued  with  corns  will  have  a  bout  with  you  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  5. 

Not  born  where  't  grows.  But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

She  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite  Than  lady,  ladies,  woman iii.  5. 

Lady. —Full  many  a  lady  I  have  eyed  with  best  regard. Tempest,  \\\.  \, 

I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went  with  her  name Meas.for  Meas.  Hi.  r. 

In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  I  looked  on Much  Ado   \.  \. 
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Lady.  *-  Amen,  if  you  love  her  ;  for  the  lady  is  very  well  worthy  .     .     .     i     .     .     .      Much  Adfi,  i,  i, 

I  have  played  the  part  of  Lady  Fame ij,  ^ 

A  pleasant-spirited  lady. — There  's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her        .     .  .  ii.  i 

I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to 'lady  '  but 'baby,*  an  innocent  rhyme v.  ^ 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes,  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 
A  lady  walled  about  with  diamonds  1   .     .     ^  .     .  ..<..,....  v.  2 

If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show,  You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so  Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  -j. 
"What  lady  is  the  same  To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage  ?  .  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  1 
That 's  the  lady  ;  all  the  world  desires  her ;  From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come .         .      ii.  7, 

Having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady,  He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth iii. 

Railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,  In  good  set  terms  ....  .As  Yoit  Like  It,  \\. 

A  lady  far  more  beautiful  Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age  .     .       Tain.  0/ the  Shrew,  Indue. 
You  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion  ....  ...       Twelfth  Night,  iii 

Verily,  You  shall  not  go :  a  lady's  '  Verily  '  's  As  potent  as  a  lord's  . 
I  have  seen  a  lady's  nose  That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows  . 
There  is  no  lady  living  So  meet  for  this  great  errand  -...,. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms  He  questioned  me  ...  *  .  , 
Were  I  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan  .  . 
Constant  you  are,  But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy,  No  lady  closer       .  ...  .     .       ii.  3 

Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown iii.  3 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms  Such  as  will  enter  a  lady's  ear?      ...  Henry  V.  v.  2 
If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle      ...  ...  .       v.  2. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute         .     .  Richard  III. 

His  conscience  Has  crept  too  near  another  lady Henry  VIII. 

So  good  a  lady  that  no  tongue  could  ever  Pronounce  dishonour  of  her  .     ,     ,     . 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels,  More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear  Troi.  and  Cress. 

To  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a  sour  offence  .  .         .         .     .     * .     .     .      i 

The  lady  protests  too  much,  melhinks.  —  O,  but  she  '11  keep  her  word     .     .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick v.  i 

With  every  thing  that   pretty  is,  My  lady  sweet,  arise ...       Cymbeltne,  \i.  z 

Ladyship.  — That  dost  never  fight  But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by    .    .     ,  King-  John,  iii,  i 
Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last  ...  ....     Hamlet^  ii.  -^ 

Lady-smocks  all  silver-white  And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Lag,  — The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people  .       Tiiti07t  0/  Athens,  iii.  6. 
I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines  Lag  of  a  brother    ....  ...      Kiiig  Lear.,  i, 

Lag-end.  —  Well  content  To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life  With  quiet  hours  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v, 

Laid.  —  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel  ....     - As  You  Like  It,  i.  ^, 

I  met  a  fool ;  Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun      .     . 
The  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open    .  .  .     .  PVinter's  Tale,  iii.  2, 

Your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on,  Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away  .     .  .     .       v.  3 

T  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  :  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that  *s  made  for  me  King  John,  ii.  i 
Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true  and  constant  .  .  ,  ,  i  Henry  IV.  ii,  3 
For  certain,  This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me  .  .     .  .     .      Henry  VIII.  v.  2 

•Lake,  —  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness  .  .  ...  ■     .  King  Lear,  iii.  6 

Lamb.  —  O,  poor  souls,  Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ?  .     .      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i 

Doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  Iamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion .  .     .  .      Much  Ado,  i.  1 

The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats  iii.  3 

The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck  .  ,     As  Voie  Like  It,  iii.  2 

Tut,  she  's  a  lamb,  a  dovej  a  fool  to  him !      .  Taw.,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

I  'II  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love,  To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 
We  were  as  twinned  lambs  that  did  frisk  i'  the  sun,  And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other  Winter^ s  Tale,  i.  ^, 
I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ;  I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word  ,  .  .  King  John,  iv.  i 
In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce,  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  Richard  II.  ii 

From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb .2  Henry  VI.  iii,  1 

As  is  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove .  iii.  i, 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment  iv, 
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Lamb  —  Such  safety  finds  The  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves   .    .     .     ■     •  3  Henry  '^Z-  '■  i- 

Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens,  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity  ....      ii.  5- 

When  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb,  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him  .....  iv-  8. 

Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love?  — The  lamb.  — Ay,  to  devour  him      ....     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

He 's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear.  —  He  's  a  bear  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb     .     .       U.  i. 

Fiend  angelical !  Dove-feathered  raven  !  wolvish-ravening  lamb !    .     .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2, 

If  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would  eat  thee .     .  Tijnon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

You  are  yoked  with  a  lamb  That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire    ...     .    jfulius  Ctesar^  iv.  3. 

To  offer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  lamb  To  appease  an  angry  god  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Prithee,  dispatch  :  The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Lame.  — Throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons As  You  Like  It,  1.  3. 

Which  lames  report  to  follow  it  and  undoes  description  to  do  it fVinter's  Taie,  v.  2. 

I  cannot  help  it  now,  Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot  Of  our  design     .     .    Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 

0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  I  OihelloyU.  1. 

Lament.  —  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help  .  ...      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

1  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me As  You  Like  It,  i.  z. 

Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead.  .  Richard II.  i.  3. 

Leave  this  faint  puling  and  lament  as  I  do,  In  anger,  Juno-like Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament Titus  Andron.m.  v. 

Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament,  yet  nature'stearsare  reason's  merriment  Rotneo  £3^  yuliet,\v,  5. 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament  Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Lamentable. — O,  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases! Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum  ?  .  :  ICittg  John,  iii.  i. 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me,  And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds      Richard  II.  v,  i. 

Most  lamentable  day,  most  woful  day,  That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold  !      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour  Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  ! ....       v.  3. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best;  The  worst  returns  to  laughter  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  i. 
Lamentably.  —  A  very  pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably  .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Lamentation.  —  Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead AlVs  Well-,  i.  1. 

Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation  ;  I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints      .      Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse,  And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations ii.  z. 

Lamented.  —  Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused  Of  every  hearer Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Lamenting.  —  Weeps  every  little  flower,  Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

You  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me  With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights      .     .       2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings.  And  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air!  Titus  A  ndron,  iii.  2. 

I^amentings  heard  i'  the  air;  strange  screams  of  death .    Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys  .  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Lamp.  —  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her  .     .     .    Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  -;. 

My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left,  My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear     ....       v.  i. 

My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light  Shall  be  extinct  with  age Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp  ...  .     .     .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,  Wax  dim i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

In  delay  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars,  As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ii.  2. 

By  the  clock,  'tis  day.  And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel Ant.  and  Cleo,  i.  4. 

Lampass.  —  Troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions  .  .  .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Lancaster. — Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster   .  .     .  ,     .    Richard  II.  \.  t. 

What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  Sink  in  the  ground  ?       ....  .3  He7iry  VI.  v.  6. 

Lance.  — Now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws,  Our  strength  as  weak    .     .      Tam^.  qfthe  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Their  needles  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts  To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination  .     King  John,  v.  2. 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Plate  sin  with  gold.  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks      .     .  .   King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

But  we  do  lance  Diseases  in  our  bodies    ....  ,    Ant.  a7id  Cleo.  v.  1. 

Land.  —  Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate Merry  lVives,\.  s- 

The  ship  is  in  her  trim  ;  the  merry  wind  Blows  fair  from  land Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  i. 
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Land.  —  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own  lands  to  see  other  men's As  Van  Like  It,  iv. 


Twelfth  Nighi,  ii. 
King  John,  i. 


Richard  II. 
the  world  .       i 


I  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 


My  love,  more  noble  than  the  world,  Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands 

Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside  .     .  

A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ;  But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land  With  any  longed-for  change   .     .     . 

For  I  will  ride,  As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side  

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land,  Dear  for  her  reputation  through 
Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world,  It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease  . 
What  a  tide  of  woes  Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once !     .     , 
You  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel    .     .  ... 

It  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch         

Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays,  Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  ,   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land  .  ...  .  ...        2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

Of  all  my  lands  Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length 3  Henry  VI.  v.  2 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment       Richard  III,  v.  2 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ;  His  dews  fall  every  where    ....  Henry  VIII.  i.  3 

Crimes,  like  lands,  Are  not  inherited   ....  .     .    Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  4. 

This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land Hamlet,  v.  i 

Methinks  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land Othello^  ii.  ± 

Land-da-MN.  —  Would  1  knew  the  villain,  I  would  land-damn  him Winter's  Tale,  ii    1 

Land-fish.  —  He's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ili.  3 

Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king:  Thy  state  of  law  is  bond  slave  .  .  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 
Land-rats.  — There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 
Land-thieves.  —  There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves   .     .  .  i.  3 

Language.  —  Open  your  mouth  ;  here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you        .     .    Tempest,  ii.  2, 

What,  in  metre  ?  —  In  any  proportion  or  in  any  language  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  il.  i, 

.    Much  A  do,  iv.  i 

Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  1 

.    All's  Well,  iv.  , 

Twelfth  Night,  \.  3 

Winter's  Tale,  ili.  2 


Cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language  Without  offence  to  utter  them 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps     . 

Now  he  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages 

Speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book    .... 

You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not 

There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture    . 
The  language  I  have  learned  these  forty  years.  My  native  English .     . 
I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life   .     . 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars  The  honey  of  his  language    .     . 

He  has  strangled  His  language  In  his  tears .     . 

I  shall  remember  this  bold  language.  —  Do.     Remember  your  bold  life  too 


.     Richard  II.  i 
.  I  Henry  IV.  ii,  4, 
Henry  VIII.  iii, 


There  's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip.  Nay,  her  foot  speaks  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 

Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by  and  language  end  ....  .         Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1 

Languageless.  —  He  's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster  .     .    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 
Languish. — One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish     .     .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  1. 

Lantern.  —Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop    ...       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 

God  shall  be  my  hope.  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 

Lap.  — Hoary-headed  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose      .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Who  are  the  violets  now  That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new  come  spring  ?       .     .    Richard  II.  v.  2 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  goM     ....  .  •     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  l. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap,  And  munched,  and  munched,  and  munched  Macbeth,  i.  3 
Lapland. — These  are  but  imaginary  wiles  And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3 
Lapse.  —  Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance      .  .All's  ^■^^A  ii-  3 

To  lapse  in  fulness  Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need     ...  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

Lap.sing.  —  With  all  the  size  that  verity  Would  without  lapsing  suffer  ...  .     Coriolanus,  v, 

Lapwing.  —  'T  is  my  familiar  sin  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest     .    Meas.for  Meas.^  i. 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away      ...  ....  ...     Com.  of  Errors,  iv, 

Like  a  lapwing,  runs  Close  by  the  ground Much  A  do,  \\\. 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head Hamlet,  v. 

Lard.  —  Falstaff  sweats  to  death.  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along     .     .  i  Henry  I V.  ii. 
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Lard.— It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides,  The  want  that  nial<es  him  lean  Tim.  0/ Ath.  iv.  3. 
Larded.  — The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter Merry  Wives,hi.  b. 

Wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit Trot,  and  Cress,  y.  ,. 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers;  Which  hewept  to  the  grave  did  go  With  true-love  showers  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
Largess.  —A  largess  universal  like  the  sun  His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 
Lark.  —  Your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Attend,  and  mark:  I  do  hear  the  morning  lark '^'  '• 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  When  neither  is  attended    ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark,  Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ?  Tam.o/the  Shrew,  iv;  3. 

My  dial  goes  not  true  :  I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting All's  Well,  \\.  c,. 

Night-owls  shriek  where  mounting  larks  should  sing      .     .     1  Richard  II.  m.  i. 

From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb Henry  V.  iii.'  7. 

The  busy  day,  Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribald  crows  .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

'T  is  true  1  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark Titus  Andran.  \\.  i. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark.  That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  RameoGfJnliet,  iii.  5. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom.  No  nightingale  iii.  5. 

That  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat  The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  .     .     .     iii.  5. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune.  Straining  hirsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  .     .     .     iii.  5. 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ;  This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us iii.  5. 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes  ;  O,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too  !  iii.  5. 

The  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far  Cannot  be  seen  or  heard King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phcebus  'gins  arise  .  ,  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
Lascivious.  —  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man      .     .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  .  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  ,. 
Lash.  —  How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  ! Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  raScals  naked  through  the  world  .  .  .  Othello,  iv.  2. 
Lass.  —  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  .  As  You  Like  It,  v.  3. 
Last.  — Although  I  seem  so  loath,  I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath  .        Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

I  will  follow  thee,  To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty As  Vmt  Like  It,ri.  z. 

Last  scene  of  all.  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history         ...         ....'..  ii.  7. 

At  the  last.  Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil     ...  ...   Winter's  .Tale,  v.  i. 

Sol  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Comes  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall         ...         ....     iii.  2. 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee         Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Eyes,  look  your  last !    Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Though  last,  not  least  in  love       .  .     .  .    Julius  Ciesar,  iii.  i. 

The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! v.  3. 

Now,  our  joy.  Although  the  last,  not  least .     King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Late.  —  To  be  up  early  and  down  late  .     .  .     .     i Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  v.  i. 

I  know  not :  but  I  know,  to  be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Let  '5  all  go  visit  him  :  Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  !    .     .         Ricliard  II.  i.  4. 

Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late !  Romeo  and  Jitliet,  i.  5: 

It  is  so  very  very  late,  That  we  may  call  it  early  by  and  by     ...     .  .     .  .     .     iii.  4. 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late,  Quite  fi-ont  the  main  opinion  he  held  once  Julius  CiEsar,  ii.  i. 

I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late  ;  for  that 's  the  reason  I  was  Up  so  early  .  ...  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
Lath.— Have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath  Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it  Titus  A  ndron.  ii.  i. 
Latin.  —  I  smell  false  Latin  ;  dunghill  for  unguem Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  z. 

A  priest  that  lacks  Latin  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout  ....  As  You  Like  It,  va.  z. 
LAUD.  —  And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt  More  laud  than  gilt  o'Sr-dusted  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Laudable.  —  In  this  earthly  world  ;  where  to  do  harm  Is  often  laudable Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Laugh. — Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? Temped,  \\.  \. 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

She  would  laugh  me  Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit iii,  i. 

To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately:  or  to  forbear  both   ...         .   Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 
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Laugh.  —  Peep  through  their  eyes  And  laugh  like  paiTota  at  a  bag-piper  .     .    .   Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  t. 

If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ? iij    / 

I  did  laugh  sans  intermission  An  hour  by  his  dial ^j.  y■^^  ^^-^^  j^   jj'    ' 

They  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly,  They  most  must  laugh     ......  .         '  ii.  ,i 

I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep    ,...,.....      iv    i 

If  you  desire  the  spleen,  gnd  will  laugh  yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me    .     '  Twelfth  Night  iii'  2 

Well,  well,  I  see  I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little i  Henry  IV.  \i  4! 

You  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up  !  .  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  j. 

The  world  may  laugh  again  ;  And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness     ...  .2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  shalllaugh  at  this  a  twelve-month  hence ,  ...      Richard  III.  ui.  2. 

I  could  weep  And  I  could  laugh,  I  am  light  and  heavy Corio/ami^,  i'i.  i. 

I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  air    .     .     .      y«/zV«  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

He  will  hve,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter j;    ^ 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth    ,    Macbeth,  iv.  ,. 

Our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn v.  5. 

Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve    .  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

And  laugh  At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues  Talk  of  court  news    .     .     .     Ki7ig  Lear,  v.  3. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  — So,  so,  so,  so  :  they  laugh  that  win Ot/iello,{v.  t. 

You  laugh  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams;  Is 't  not  your  trick?    .     .     .    Ant.  and  Cieo.  v.  x. 

Laughable. —  Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable Mer.  0/ Vetiice,  i.  ^. 

Laughed.  — You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock      .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

Not  marked  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy Mitch  Ado,  \\.  y. 

After  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others  .  ii.  3, 

Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation  .     .  .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

Laughed  so  heartily.  That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy .     Titus  A?tdron.  v.  1. 

Let  me  know  some  cause,  Lest  I  be  laughed  at    .     .     .         .......     Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

I  must  be  laughed  at.  If  or  for  nothing  or  a  little Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

That  time,  — O  times!  — I  laughed  him  out  of  patience ii.  5, 

Laugher.  —  Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths       Julius  Casar,,  i.  2. 

Laughing.  —  Often  dreamed  of  unhappiness  and  waked  herself  with  laughing   .     .     Much  A  do,  ii.  1. 

You  are  a  melancholy  fellow.  —  I  am  so;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing  ,     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

Stopping  the  career  Of  laughing  with  a  sigh Wijiter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Were  't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him  ...  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  z. 

There  was  such  laughing!     Queen  Hecuba  laughed  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 
Laughing-stocks.  —  Let  us  not  be  laughing-stocks  to  other  men's  humours  Merry  Wives,  iii.  1. 

Laughter.  — O,  I  am  stabbed  with  laughter!         .     .  LoveU  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

They  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground,  With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound v.  \£.. 

To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death    ....  v.  £. 

More  merry  tears  The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Let  me  play  the  fool  :  With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come       ,     .     .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  j. 

Even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter AlPs  Well,  ii.  4. 

For  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  honour  of  his  design iii.  6. 

What  is  love?  't  is  not  hereafter  ;  Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  .     .     ,   T-welfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever    i  Henry  IV,  ii.  2. 

Is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter .2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ;  The  worst  returns  to  laughter  .         .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  i. 

With  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter:  It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by Cymbeline,  \.  6. 

Launces.  — All  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fault    .....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3. 

Lauka  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  4. 

Lavinia. — She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won;  She  is  Lavinia, therefore  must  be  loved  Tit.  And.  ii.i. 

Lavish,  —  Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Lavolt.  —  I  cannot  sing,  Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk      .         .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Lavoltas.  —  And  teach  lavoltas  high  and  swift  corantos Henry  V.'rn.  i. 

Law.  —  That  which  I  would  discover  The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  i. 
Your  scope  is  as  mine  own,  So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws  .....  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  1. 
We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws i-  3- 
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Law.  —  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law Meas.forMeai,\\.i.. 

What  know  the  laws  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ? \\.  \. 

The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept  "•  ■«• 

I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law,  Pronounce  a  sentence 11.4. 

His  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears,  Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain u.  4. 

From  the  manacles  Of  the  all-building  law  . "'4' 

Bidding  the  law  make  court' sy  to  their  will ii.  4- 

Has  he  affections  in  him,  That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose  ?       Hi.  i. 

Allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him  warm      ....  .         .....     iii.  2. 

The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out  Most  audible ......       v.  i. 

One  that  knows  the  law,  go  to  ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to Much  Ado^  iir-  2. 

A  dangerous  law  against  gentility !  .  Love's  L,.  Lost,  \.  i. 

So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name i.  r. 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn  ...  .     .  1.  i. 

For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law,  And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? iv.  3. 

I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv,  i. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'era  cold  decree  Mer.  0/  Fen.  i.  z. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt  But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice  ....     iii.  z. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  :  To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong    ...  .  iv.  i. 

You  know  the  law,  your  exposition  Hath  been  most  sound iv,  i. 

I  charge  you  by  the  law,  Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar iv.  1, 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty iv.  1. 

A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine :  The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it    iv.  i. 

Cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast :  The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it iv.  i. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends      Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  i.  3. 

By  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age,  I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father ...      iv.  5. 

Like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal  What  law  does  vouch  mine  own    .     .    A  IPs  PVeii,  ii.  5- 

Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law ...       Tivelfih  Nigkt,  iii.  4. 

When  law  can  do  no  right,  Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong  .     .  ...  King  yohn,  iii.  i. 

Since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong.  How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ?      .     .     .  ,      iii.  1. 

Thy  state  of  law  is  bond  slave  to  the  law      ....  Richard  IL  ii.  j. 

But  yet  I '11  pause;   For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws ii.  3, 

Fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law    ...  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

I  Ml  be  no  breaker  of  the  law:  But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large  .    i  Henry  VL  i,  3. 

I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law,  And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ii.  4. 

But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw     ....      ii.  4. 

For  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law 3  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man Richard  III.  \.  x.. 

His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  ;  let  them,  Not  you,  correct  him He7iry  VIII.  iii.  z. 

His  own  opinion  was  his  law:  i' the  presence  He  would  say  untruths iv.  2. 

If  this  law  Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation  To  curb  those  raging  appetites ii.  2. 

Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides  ;  let  them  begin Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

Beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back  ;  The  world  is  not  thy  friend  nor  the  worid's  law v.  i. 

The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ;  Then  be  not  poor ...      v.  i. 

For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law,  And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly    .     .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

Religious  canons,  civil  laws,  are  cruel ;  Then  what  should  war  be? iv.  3. 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power  Have  unchecked  theft iv.  3. 

The  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay     ....    Hamlet,  iii,  i. 

Oft  't  is  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself  Buys  out  the  law         ...  iii.  3. 

But  is  this  law?    Ay,  marry  is 't ;  crowner's  quest  law v.  i. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  thy  law  My  services  are  bound King  Lear,  i.  2. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ;  No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight iii.  a. 

The  bloody  book  of  law  You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter Ot/telio,  i.  3. 

Here  's  a  voucher.  Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make Cymheline,  ii.  2. 

Lawful. — Now  prove  Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn      ....      Love's  L.  Lost,  \v.  ^. 

Thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon  :  Be  it  lawful  I  take  up  what  's  cast  away      ,     .     .     King  Lear^  i.  i. 
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Lawyer.  —Points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle      Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the  lawyers      .  ...  z  Henry  VI.  iv    ■> 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees Romeo  and  Juliet^  i, 

Crack  the  lawyer's  voice,  That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead       .     .     .  Timon  0/ Aikeits,  iv.  3, 
Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?     Where  be  his  quiddities  now?     .     .  Hamlet,  v.  i, 

'T  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer;  you  gave  me  nothing  for  't      .     .  .      ICi7tg-  Lear,  i.  4, 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul Hamlet  iii   4 

My  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger     Othello,  W.  3 

Lazarus.  — As  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth r  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 


Lead.  —  I  '11  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead 

Thou  meagre  lead,  Which  rather  threatenest  than  dost  promise  aught 

I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too 

He  that  depends  Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead  . 
I  have  a  soul  of  lead  So  stakes  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me,  And  yet  I  would  not  sleep 
Mine  own  tears  Do  scald  like  molten  lead  .  .  ... 

Leaden.  —  In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out  Such  fiery  numbers 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling,  Be  thou  so  too 

To  take  a  nap,  Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow   .     . 
I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  pressed 

Leader.  —  You  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader 
We  must  follow  the  leaders.  —  In  every  good  thing 

Leading.  —  I  wonder  much,  Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are 

Leaf.  — An  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answered  her 


Mer.  of  Venice, 


.     .    I  Henry  IV.  v. 

Coriolaniis,  \. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

.     Macbeth,  ii. 

King  Lear,  iv. 

Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Richard  I IL  iii. 


.     .       v.  3, 

.     .      Otliello,  iii,  4, 

Merry  Wives,  iii. 

.     Much  Ado,  ii. 

I  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Much  Ado,  ii. 


Writ  o'  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all       ....  Lovers  L.  Lost 

He  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  spring  Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf  Richard II.  m.  4,. 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ,  But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors  .     .   Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3, 
Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them                      .      Macbeth,  i, 
My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf .     ,       v, 

League.  — There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he  ! Merry  Wives,  iii. 

Be  thou  here  again  Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end      ....  iii. 

And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls  Married  in  league King  John,  \\-\. 

Lean.  —  Ragged  sails,  Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  .    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student      . Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

So  lean,  that  blasts  of  January  Would  blow  you  through  and  through      .     .     .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  4 

The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices  Lean  on  your  health 2  Henry  IV.  \.  i, 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides,  The  want  that  makes  him  lean  .     .   Timon  of  Alliens,  iv 

Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ;  He  thinks  too  much Julius  Cmsar,  i, 

What  shalt  thou  expect,  To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans? Cymbeline,  i, 

Leander.  —  How  young  I^eander  crossed  the  Hellespont Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i, 

Leanness.  —  Long  time  have  I  watched :  Watching  breeds  leanness     .     .         .     .    Richard  II.  ii, 
Whose  large  style  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse 2  Henry  VI.  i 

Leap.  —  It  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon        i  Henry  IV.  i, 


Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood  ? 

For  all  beneath  the  moon  Would  I  not  leap  upright 

Leaped.  —  He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin  Leaped  from  his  eyes  . 
Learn  to  jest  in  good  time  :  there  's  a  time  for  all  things     .... 

Thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  But  she  may  learn 

Happier  than  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  .     . 

Yon  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure 

Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend  .     .  .  ....... 

She  's  apt  to  learn  and  thankful  for  good  turns 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,  Set  less  than  thou  throwest    .     .     . 
Learned.  —  Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend 


Julius  CiEsar,  i. 
.  .  King  Lear,  iv. 
.  Henry  VIII.  iii. 
Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 
Much  Ado.,  i. 
Mer.  of  Venice^  iii. 


.  As  You  Like  It. 


Tant.  of  the  Shrew.,  ii 
,     .     King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 
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Learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

He's  gentle,  never  schooled  and  yet  learned,  full  of  noble  device    ....     ,  As  You  Like  It^\.  \. 

Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows All's.  Well^\\,  i. 

If  you  are  learned,  Be  not  as  common  fools Qoriolanus,  iii.  i. 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  More  learned  than  the  ears iii-  2. 

Knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit,  Of  human  dealings Othello^  iii.  3. 

Learning.  — The  red  plague  rid  you  For  learning  me  your  language  I Tempest,  \.  2. 

So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a  school  ....  .        Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself,  And  where  we  are  our  learning  likewise  is iv.  3. 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death  Of  Learning  ...  .     Mid.  N.  Dreamy  v.  i. 

The  Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of  learning,  is  indeed  deceased .  .       Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  z. 

The  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show,  Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach      .       ii.  9. 

Bettered  with  his  own  learning,  the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend     ....      iv.  1. 

Lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning AsYou  Like  It.,\\\.  .e,. 

Let  us  breathe  and  haply  institute  A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies  Tani.  o/the  ShreiVy  i.  i. 

0  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is !  —  O  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is  I i.  2, 

This  young  man,  for  learning  and  behaviour  Fit  for  her  turn,  well  read  in  poetry i.  2. 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutored 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Reverend  fathers ;  men  Of  singular  integrity  and  learning Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning       .     .  .  ...      iii.  i. 

1  could  have  stayed  here  all  the  night  To  hear  good  counsel :  O,  what  learning  is!  Rotneo  ^f' Juliet^  iii.  3. 
There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day  thou  art  hanged  ....  .  Timott  of  Athens.,  ii.  2. 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  much  How  to  forget  that  learning  ....  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time  Could  make  him  the  receiver  of  .     .     .       Cymbeline^  \.  i. 

Leas.  —  Rich  leas  Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Lease.  —  Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  custom     .    Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Leash.  —  Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash ,     .     .     .     .      Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

Least.  — Though  last,  not  least  in  love Julius   Ccesar,  iii.  i. 

Now,  our  joy,  although  the  last,  not  least     ...  .  King  Lear.,  i.  i. 

Leather.  —  If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather      ....      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

He  that  went,  like  a  bass-viol,  in  a  case  di  leather .     .     iv,  3. 

The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons    .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

A  plague  of  opinion  I  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather Julius  Cessar,  i.  i. 

Leave.  —  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded.  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  .     .     .   Tempest,  iv.  i. 

He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love  :  He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more  Tjvo  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  i. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind,  All  unseen,  can  passage  find  ....      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

I  have  too  grieved  a  heart  To  take  a  tedious  leave Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  ii.  7. 

If  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die     ...     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

Evils  that  take  leave,  On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil King  John,  iii.  4. 

Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded,  By  envy's  hand  .  ....    Richard  II.  \.  2. 

I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun,  For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done i.  z. 

Desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die  :  The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye i.  3. 

Let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends  ....         .     .     .  i.  3. 

You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ? 2  Henry  VI.  iii,  2. 

You  will  have  leave,  Till  youth  take  leave  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch     ...      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Why  wither  not  the  leaves  the  sap  being  gone? Richard  III,  ii.  2. 

When  great  leaves  fall,  the  winter  is  at  hand ;  When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ?  ii.  3. 

0  heavens,  what  some  men  do,  While  some  men  leave  to  do  I Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  i. 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense,  As  I  had  leave  of  means  ....   Timon  of  Alliens,  ij.  z. 

1  take  my  leave  of  you  :  Shall  not  be  long  but  I  '11  be  here  again Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge Hamlet,  \.  $. 

Leave,  gentle  wax  ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not King  Lear,  \v.  b. 

Leaven. —  Speak  then,  thou  vinewedst  leaven,  speak Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  i. 

Leavened,  —  We  have  with  a  leavened  and  prepared  choice  Proceeded  to  you  .  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  i. 
Leave-taking.  —Let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking,  But  shift  away MacbeiJty  ii,  3. 
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Leaving.  —  Nothing  in  his  life  Became  him  like  the  leaving  it Macbeth^  i.  4, 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind,  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind  Ks.ngLear  ili.6. 


Much  Adoy  iii.  3 

Tarn.  0/  the  Shrew,  i.  2 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1 

.  fie7iry  V.  v.  i 


Tan 


.  Mer.  of  I'eiiice,  ii. 

As  Vo7i  Like  Ji^  ii. 

.     .     .  iii. 

:.  0/ the  Shre^v,  iii. 

AiPs  Well,  ii. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

iii. 

King  "John,  i. 


Lechery.  — The  most  dangerous  piece  of  lechery  that  ever  was  known 

Leda.  —  Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers 

Leek,  —  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks    ....  .  ,     . 

Why  wear  you  your  leek  to-day  ?     Saint  Davy's  day  is  past 

1  pray  you,  fall  to :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek 

Leer.  —  She  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation    .     .  Merry  IVives^  i.  3 

1  will  no  more  trust  him  when  he  leers  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i, 

Lees.  — The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of  Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Leet.  — Some  uncleanly  apiSrehensions  Keep  leets  and  law-days  ...  .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Leg.  —  As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  .  .  .  ...      Tempest,  ii,  2. 

With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse  .  Murh  Ado,  ii. 

Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray  ;  My  legs  are  longer  though,  torun  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 
Death-counterfeiting  sleep  With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  dolh  creep  .  .  iii. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires.     Here  will  I  rest  me     ......  ...      iii. 

Use  your  legs,  take  the  start,  run  away 

1  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary    ... 

For  his  years  he 's  tall ;   His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet 't  is  well         .     . 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other  .     . 

He  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kiss  his  hand  and  say  nothing. 

Taste  your  legs,  sir :  put  them  to  motion 

Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs  ... 

If  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods,  My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuffed  .     . 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight,  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps    Richard  1 1 . 

I  would  fain  see  the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall  find  himself  aggriefed     .  Henry  V.  iv. 

Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands     ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii, 

I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say  I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward  .     .  .       v.  6. 

I  came  hither  on  my  legs  .  .  .  ....  .  .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  i, 

My  legs,  like  toaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth,  Willing  to  leave  their  burthen     Henry  VIII.  iv. 
His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure  ...  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs  .  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  \.  2 

We  petty  men  Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about  .  Julius  C^sar,  i.  2 

Legacv.  —  No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty  .     .  .  AWs  Well,  iii.  5 

Legerity.  — And  newly  move.  With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity         .     .     .  Henyy  V.  iv.  1 

Legion.  — With  that,  methoughts,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends  Environed  me  about  Richard  III.  i.  4 

Not  in  the  legions  Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damned  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Legitimation,  name  and  all  is  gone .  ^i^.?  fohn,  i.  i 

Leisure. —  At  picked  leisure  Which  shall  be  shortlj',  single  I  Ml  resolve  you  .  .  Tem^e.^t,  v.  i 

More  reasons  for  this  action  At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you  .  Afeccs.for  Meas.  i.  3 

Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  ill.  i 

I  have  no  superfluous  leisure  ;  my  stay  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs     .     .  iii.  1 

Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure  :  Like  doth  quit  like  .  .  .       v.  1 

I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure,  And  teach  .your  ears  to  list  me  .  .  Cant,  of  Errors,  iv.  i 
Eat  when  I  have  stomach  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure,  sleep  wlien  I  am  drowsy  Much  Ado,  i.  3 
If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you  .  .  -  ....      iii.  2 

Who  wooed  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure       ...  .         Tain.  0/ the  Shrew,  iii.  2 

When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers  ;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends v^/Z'i'  Well,  i.  i 
How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  In  such  a  justling  time?  i  Henry  IV.  Iv.  ,, 

Let  me  have  Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself  .  Richard  III.  i.  -z 

Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent  .     .  iii.  4 

I'll  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once       .     .  .  Tiitis  Andron.  i.  i 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth,  Have  you  so  slander  any  moment  leisure //«ra/ir/,  i.  3. 
Mend  when  thou  canst  ;  be  better  at  thy  leisure  :   J  can  be  patient .  .  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Leisurely.— Wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young.  So  long  a-growing  and  so  leisurely  Rich.  III.  ii, 
Lend.  —  All  my  life  to  come  I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service  .  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  v. 

Men  grow  hard-hearted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake      .  Much  Ado,  v, 
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Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues  •     •     •       LoveU  L.  Lost.w.  z. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess      .     .        Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3, 

Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow  Upon  advantage .     ...  1.  3 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability  I  'II  lend  you  something Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4 

0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  I  ....    2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest,  Ride  more  than  thou  goest  .     .  .  .     .  ■_    King  Lear,  1.  4. 

Lender.  —  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  ;  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend    Hamlet,  \.  3, 

Lending.  —  Off,  off,  you  lendings  !  come,  unbutton  here     ...  ■  ^  "^ff  Lear,  ui.  4, 

You  shall  not  grieve  Lending  me  this  acquaintance  .  .  '  '     '  ^)'.'  ^ 

Length.  —Bring  you  the  length  of  Prestsr  John's  foot Mitch  Ado,\\.  1 

Faintness  consiraineth  me  To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year  .  .  .     As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  2 

In  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief,  Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief        Richard  II.  y.   1 
Never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough  To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes  2  He7iry  IV.  ii.  3 

My  high-blown  pride  At  length  broke  under  me Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think  Rather  our  state's  defective  .  Coriolanus,  li.  z 

Thus  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  .     .  .     .  ■  Hamlet,  ii.  . 

The  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures ....  -  .      v.  i, 

If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry       .     .  ....  King  Lear,  \.  ^, 

Lengthen.  —  By  small  and  small  To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  Richard  II.  iii.  2 
That  man  and  wife  Draw  lots  who  first  shall  de  to  lengthen  life  .      Pericles,  i.  4, 

Lengthened.  — My  dream  was  lengthened  after  life  .  Richard  III.  i 

Cowards  living  To  die  with  lengthened  shame  .     .     .  Cymbelitie,  v, 

Lenity. —  This  too  much  lenity  And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside  .  .   3  He7iry  VI.  ii 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity?  .     ...  .     .       ii 

Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity,  And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now  !    Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii 

Lent.  —  What 's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? .     .     .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Thus  will  I  reward  thee,  the  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  3, 

An  old  hare  hoar,  And  an  old  hare  hoar,  Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent   .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii. 

Leopard, —  Rage  must  be  withstood :  Give  me  his  gage  :  lions  make  leopards  tame    Richard  II.  i. 

Less.  — For  the  greater  hides  the  less  ...  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii. 

Nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more  But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  .  .      Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  iv. 

So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less       ...  ...  v. 

As,  you  know,  What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of  .  .    Twelfth  Night,  i. 

The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee  ....  .1  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  'II  grow  less  ;  for  I  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack .        v.  4 

More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  born  to:  A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be  3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  i 
Take  not  that  little  little  less  than  little  wit  from  them  that  they  have       .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are,  With  striving  less  to  be  so       .  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

1  say  no  more,  Nor  wish  no  less;  and  so,  I  take  my  leave  .  Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 
More  or  less,   or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all      .     .                .          .                               ...  .  iv.  2. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind  ,     .  .  .  Handet, 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem .  ...      King  Lear,  \.  4. 

Speak  less  than  thou  knowest,  Lend  less  than  thou  owest .  .... 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less .  .  Cymbelifie,  iv.  2, 

Lessened.  — And  lessened  be  that  small,  God,  I  beseech  thee  !     .  .  .  RicJiard  III.  i.  3, 

One  fire  burns  out  another's  burning.  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2, 

Lesson. —  Thou  shall  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good  Much  Ado,  \,  i 
I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep,  As  watchman  to  my  heart Hamlet,  i.  3 

Let. — His  eye  doih  homage  otherwhere  ;  Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here?  Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  i 
Let  me  be  that  I  am  and  seek  not  to  alter  me  .     .     .  .       Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself,  And  trust  no  agent  .  .  .     .     .       ii.  i 

If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 

My  speech  entreats  That  I  may  know  the  let  .  ...  Henry  V.  v.  2 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat:   Sleek-headed  men  ....  .  Julius  Ctpsar,  i.  z 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen.    By  heaven,  I  Ml  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me  !     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion,  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us     Ayit.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 
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.     .    Ki?ig  Lear^  v. 

i. 

T-welfth  Night,  \. 

2  Heiiry  1  V.  i. 

CoriolaniLS,  iv. 

.     .      Oiheilo,  iv. 

Twelfth  A'ight,  iv. 

.  2  Henry  I V .  v. 

RicJtard  II I.  iv. 

yiilius  CcEsar.  iii 

5- 
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Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 


2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii. 

.      Macbeth,  i. 

King  Lear,  iv. 

.     ,    OtJtello,  i. 


Let-alone.  —  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will      .  .     , 

Lethargied. —  His  notion  weakens,  bis  discernings  Are  lethargied 
Lethargy.  —  How  have  you  come  so  early  by  this  lethargy? 
Tins  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible     . 
The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course  :   If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  . 
Lethe.  — Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep    .... 

Was  this  easy  ?     May  ihis  be  washed  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ?   .     .     . 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul  Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance 
Here  thy  hunters  stand,  Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe 

And  duller  sbouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  Hamlet,  i. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense  hi  soft  and  dehcate  Lethe  .     .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Lethe'd.  —  Sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour  Even  till  a  Lethe 'd  dulness  ....       ii. 

Letter.  — I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter      .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 

The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile     .  ....  ....       v. 

This  letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him  .     . 

He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him 

Here  's  a  villain  !     Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters  in  't 

Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter 

Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond  This  ignorant  present  . 

Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one         .... 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection,  And  not  by  old  gradation  .     . 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter  After  your  own  sense 
Letting  '  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  I  would,'  Like  the  poor  cat  1'  the  adage     . 
Level.  —  '  Steal  by  line  and  level '  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate  . 

I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim 
So  wears  she  to  him,  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart  .     .     . 
Out  of  the  blank  And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof    .  .  .  . 

My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,  Which  I  lay  down 
Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish :  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength 
I  stood  i'  the  level  Of  a  full-charged  confederacy  . 
As  if  that  name.  Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun,  Did  murder  her 
There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures,  But  direct  villany 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank.  Transports  his  poisoned  shot        .     , 
A  well-experienced  archer  hits  the  mark  His  eye  doth  level  at     .     .     . 
Levelled.  —  No  levelled  malice  Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  . 

Bravest  at  the  last,  She  levelled  at  our  purposes         .     .     . 
Levers.  —  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being  down  ? .     .     . 
Leviathan.  — Be  thou  here  again  Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league     . 

Make  tigers  tame  and  huge  leviathans  Forsake  unsounded  deeps     .     . 
Levity. — Her  reputation  was  disvalued  In  levity    ...  ..... 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us  What  levity's  in  youth  .     .     . 
Our  graver  business  Frowns  at  this  levity     ... 
Liar.  —  I  do  despise  a  liar  as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false  .  .     . 

Now  I  find  report  a  very  liar  ,  .  .     . 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar,  Think  hiffi  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward 
An  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar    .     . 

Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools  ,  .  

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang  up  them    .     . 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move;   Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar;  But  never  doubt  I  love 
She  's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell 
I  am  full  sorry  That  he  approves  the  common  liar      .      . 
Liberal.  —  You  are  liberal  in  offers :  You  taught  me  first  to  beg 


Macbeth,  i,  7. 

Tempest,  iv.  i. 

.    Airs  Well,  ii.  I. 

Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

IP'inter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

iii.  2. 

2  Henry  I V.  iv.  4. 

.  Henry  VIII .  i.  2. 

Romeo  a?id  Jtdiet,  iii.  3. 

.  Tijnon  of  Athens,  iv.  3, 

Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

.      .  Pericles,  i.  1. 

Timon  of  Athens.,  i.  i. 

A7tt.  and  Cleo.  v.  .:. 

.      .      .  r  Henry  I  V,  ii.  2. 

.     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  .. 

Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  iii.  2. 

Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  v . 

.     ,     Timon  of  Athens,  \.  .. 

.    Ant.  ajid  Cleo.  ii.  y. 

Merry  li'ir'es,  i,  i. 

Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Alps  U'ell,  \.  I. 

.     .  .      iii.  6. 

Richard  II.  i.  j. 

Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

iv.  2. 

Hamlet,  ii.  ^. 

OtJiello^  V.  ■^. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  1. 

Mer  of  VcJiicc,  iv.  i. 


Liberties.  — Prating  mountebanks,  And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin  Coin,  of  Errors,  i. 

Libertine. —Thyself  hast  been  a  libertine,  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

When  he  speaks,  The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still Heiiry  V.  i. 


Hanileti  ii. 
vour  friend  iii- 
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Libertine.— A  puffed  and  reckless  libertine,  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads  Hamlei^  i.  3, 

Liberty. — AH  corners  else  o' the  earth  Let  liberty  make  use  of Tempest,  \.z. 

Liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose;  The  baby  beats  the  nurse Meas./or  Meas.\.  %. 

A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  1, 

Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ?  —  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door  ii.  i, 

Why,  headstronj;  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe  ...  ...       11.  1, 

If  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking    ...  .  .  Mtich  Ado,\.  i. 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance         .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i, 

I  must  have  liberty  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind      .  ...  As  Vou  Like  Ii,  ii.  7, 

See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots;  imprisoned  angels  Set  at  liberty         Kht^  John,  iii.  3, 
Pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed,  While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty  .     .  Richard  /If.  i.  i, 
Liberty !  Freedom!   Tyranny  is  dead!  .  .  ...         Jiditts  Ccssar,  \\\.  1. 

Often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called  The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty 
But  breathe  his  faults  so  quaindy  That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  . 
You  do,  surely,  bar  the  door  upon  >our  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ;  To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one    . 

Library.  —  Me,  poor  man,  my  library  Was  dukedom  large  enough  .  .     .  Tempest,  i.  z 

Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library,  And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow  Titus  Andron.  iv.  . 

License.  —That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  license  ....  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  z 

Taunt  him  with -the  license  of  ink         .  ...       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2 

Lick.  —  Let  tliem  not  lick  The  sweet  which  is  their  poison         ...  .  CoriolaJius,  iii.  i 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Lid.  —  But  sweeter  than  the  Hds  of  Juno's  eyes  Or  Cjtherea's  breath     ....  IVinter's  'Tale,  iv.  4 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day  Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid  .  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

Lie.  —  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory,  To  credit  his  own  He T£7npest,\.2 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  served  Without  grudge  or  grumblings    .  .  t.  ^ 

If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it  not  say  he  lies?  .     .  ii.  1 

Travellers  ne'er  did  lie,  Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em       .     .  .     .  .  iii.  3 

To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  r 

Believe  me  not;  and  yet  I  lie  not;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing  Much  Ado,  iv.  ^ 

He  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules  that  only  tells  a  lie  and  swears  it  ,     .     .  iv.  i 

Fashion-monging  boys,  That  lie  and  cog  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander  .....       v.  1 

I  love  to  hear  him  lie  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy  Lovers  L,  Lost,  i.  1 

I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  tliroat   ...  .  .     .     .      iv.  3 

Speak  of  frays  Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I '11  tell  .  iii.  4 

If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault,  I  would  deny  it  .  .  ....       v.  i 

In  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences  .  As  Yoti  Like  It,  iii.  2 

So  to  the  Lie  Circumstantial  and  the  Lie  Direct  .  .  ....       v.  4. 

One  that  lies  three  thirds  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with  AlVs  Well,  ii.  5. 
Return  with  an  invention  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies    ....  .      iii.  6, 

He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool  ....      iv.  3 

Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false.  Not  truly  speaks;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies       King  yohn,  iv.  3, 
Let  this  defend  my  loyalty,  By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie  .  .  Richard  II. 

And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies,  And  lies,  and  lies 


The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  i  IIe7iry  IV.  i.  2. 

If  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse         ...  ii.  4, 

These  lies  are  like  their  father  that  begets  them  ;  gross  as  a  mountain  ,     .  .       i 

If  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace,  I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have  .  .     .  .       \ 

With  lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments  .  .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  : 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies  .  .     .      Coriolaniis,  i.  9. 

Would  half  my  wealth  Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  !  .  .  .  .  .  iv.  6, 

You  had  told  as  many  lies  in  his  behalf  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own     ...  ■v 

Now  lies  he  there.  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence  .  jfulius  CcBsar,  ii: 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  truth      ...  .  .     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

O,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that;  No  more  of  that    .  .  Ki7tg  Lear,  iii.  4. 

With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart  .     .  •  v.  3 
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Lie. — Bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies     ....  .  .     .  Oiliello   \x 

And  say  he  lies  here  or  he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat     .     .  .  .      ili. 

You  told  a  lie  ;  an  odious,  damned  lie:   Upon  my  sou],  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie  .  .  .       v. 

If  I  should  tell  my  history,  it  would  seem  Like  lies  disdained  in  the  reporting  .  .     Pericles,  v. 

Lief.  —  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not:  God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one  Richard  1 1 .  v. 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  hve  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself  JnUzis  Ctssar   i. 

Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents,  Dread  prince  of  plackets  .  Love''s  L.  Lost   iii. 

We  are  men,  my  liege.  —  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  .  .  Macbeth,  iii, 

Life.  —  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  hfe  —  True  ;  save  means  to  live  Tempest,  ii. 

She  that  dwells  Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life      ....  ij 

If  of  life  you  keep  a  care,  Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware  ....  .  ii. 

Nothing  but  heart-soiTOw  And  a  clear  life  ensuing  .     .  ,  iii_ 

As  I  hope  For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life      .  .  .  iv 

We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep  iv. 

I  long  To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must  Take  the  ear  strangely v. 

Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life  !     Here  is  her  hand Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i. 

Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  :   But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life  .  .  iii. 

Heaven  be  judge  how  I  love  Valentine,  Whose  life  's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul  !  .  v. 

She  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart  .  .     .  ,  Merry  Ivives,  ii. 

I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's  beam  :  because  I  know  also  life  is  a  shuttle  ...  v. 

Whether  you  had  not  some  time  in  your  life'  Erred  in  this  point .  Me  as.  for  Meas.  il. 

What 's  yet  in  this  That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  .     .     .  .  jij. 

In  this  life  Lie  hid  nioe  thousand  deaths  :  yet  death  we  fear   .  .  iii. 

That  will  free  your  life,  But  fetter  you  till  death    .     .     .  iii. 

Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life  In  base  appliances  iii. 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing.  —  And  shamed  life  a  liateful  .  .  iij. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life  .  .  .  iii. 

I  am  so  out  of  love  with  life  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it    .  .  .     .  iii. 

Framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruciion  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  promises  of  life  .  iii.  2 

If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well  ill.  2 

His  life  is  paralleled  Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice  .     .  iv.  2 

That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death,  Than  that  which  lives  to  fear        .  v.  1 

Might  reproach  your  life.  And  choke  your  good  to  come     .  .  v.  i 

All  my  life  to  come  I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service  .  .  .     .  v.  i 

By  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged,  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps      Coin.  0/ Errors,  i.  i 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life  ;  And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death  .   i.  1 

Thee  will  I  love  and  with  tliee  lead  my  life  ...  .  iii.  2 

As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life,  So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife      .  ill.  -a 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory.  My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left  v.  1 

To  make  an  account  of  her  Hfe  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl ...     Afuch  Ado,  ii.  i 

Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means.  Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends  iv.  1 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination  .     .  iv.  i 

Every  lovely  organ  of  her  life  Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit  iv.  i 

More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life,  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul  .     .  iv.  i 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life,  Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries .  iv.  1 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame  Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame .  v.  3 

I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single  life  .  .  ...       v.  4 

Society,  salth  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life  .  .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

If  this  austere  insociable  life  Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood     ....  v.  .c 

Good  night,  sweet  friend  :  Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end  !  .     Mid.  A''.  Dreain,  ii.  ^, 

Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I  ;  And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyalty !  ii.  z 

If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life     .  iii.  1. 

'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay      .  •     •  .  .     .  v.  r 

Here  's  a  simple  line  of  life:  Jiere  's  a  small  trifle  of  wives      ....  .     .  3fer.  of  Venice^  ii.  -^ 

To  'scape  drowning  thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed  .       ii.  2 

Many  a  man  his  life  has  sold  But  my  outside  to  behold      .  .     .     .  ii.  7, 

There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life  'Tween  snow  and  fire i: 
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Life.  -  I  am  married  to  a  wife  Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself  .  .     .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 

But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world,  Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life  .     .  iv.  i 

You  take  my  life  When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live    .     .  iv.  1 

Even  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  hfe  Of  my  dear  friend  v.  i, 

Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  hving ^     '/■,'''  t'i   '  n^-'  ^ 

Haih  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet  Than  that  of  painted  pomp?      As  \  ou  Like  It,  11.  i 

And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt  Finds  tongues  in  trees _i|.  r 

Then  heigh-ho,  the  holly  !     This  life  Is  mqst  jolly  .     .  ■       ;|-  7 

In  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life  ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught  in.  2, 

In  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life  ...  •  •  ■      ^}}:  ^ 

As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well      .     .  ...      ni.  z, 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  .  ■  •      "»•  ^ 

How  that  life  was  but  a  flower  In  spring-time  .     .  .  -  V   ,'     ^,  ^' ^ 

He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold         .  .  •  ^«'«-  of  the  Shrew,  1.  2, 

0  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange!  .  .  •  .  1.  2, 
Will  repute  you  ever  The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty  .  •  iv.  2, 
Love  and  quiet  life,  And  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy              .                                          ',    "     '      .^'  ^ 

1  have  seen  a  medicine  That  's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone  .  .  .All's  Well,  \\.  i, 
Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all  that  life  can  rate  Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate  li.  i, 
I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace  for  my  life     .     .          .          .          •     •                _"•  3' 

The  web  of  onr  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together iv.  3, 

I  am  sure  care 's  an  enemy  to  life  .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  \.  i, 

Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements?       .  .  ...  ...  .  11.3 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life,  More,  by  all  mores  .     .  .     .     .     .  y.  i 

My  past  life  Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true,  As  I  am  now  unhappy   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  ^ 
For  life  I  prize  it  As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare         .     .  •  ■      jjj-  z 

My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,  Which  I  '11  lay  down  .  .      iii.  ^ 

The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour,  I  do  give  lost     ....  iii.  2 

Prepare  To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever  Still  sleep  mocked  death  .  v.  3, 

Masterly  done  :  The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip      .     .  .  ...       v.  3, 

There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my  life  dies  ...  .  King  John,  iii.  i 

My  fair  son!   My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  !  ....  iii.  4. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man    .  .  .     .  iii.  4. 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ?  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  .  .  .  iv.  2. 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood,  No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death  .  iv.  2. 

I  loved  him,  and  will  weep  Aly  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss iv.  3. 

An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  cf  life  By  some  damned  hand  was  robbed  and  ta'en  away  .       v.  1 
It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood  Is  touched  corruptibly  .  ...       v.  7 

Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall  prove  it  true  .  ....  Richard  II.  \.  i 

By  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent,  This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent  .     .        i.  i 

Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life,  A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul  .        i.  i 

My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  :  The  one  my  duty  owes  ,  i.  r 

Mine  honour  is  my  life  ;  both  grow  in  one  ;  Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  .     .  i.  i 

Thou  showest  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life,  Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee       .        i.  2 
If  ever  I  were  traitor.  My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life  .  .  .  ■  i-  3 

Even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death  I  spy  life  peering  .  .  ii.  i 

As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable  .  .  ....      iii.  2 

I  must  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over         ,  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  £. 

I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee  ;  from  praying  to  purse-taking      .... 

Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I  '11  sew  nether  stocks  and  mend  them  and  foot  them  too     .  .       i 

All  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  I  am  not  In  the  roll  of  common  men    .  ii 

!    The  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands      ....  .  .     .  ,     .      ii 

Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  'II  amend  my  life  .  .  i: 

I  could  be  well  content  To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life  With  quiet  hours     ... 

0  gentlemen,  the  time  of  Jife  is  short!     To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long    .     .     . 

1  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life  Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me      ... 
But  thought 's  the  slave  of  hfe,  and  life  time's  fool  ....  
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Life.  —  What,  old  acquaintance  I  could  not  all  this  flesh  Keep  in  a  little  life?  .  i  Henry  IV.  v. 

For  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  liaih  not  ihe  life  of  a  man  ....  v. 

No  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed  .     .  ...  .  ...       v. 

We  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas  That  if  we  wrought  our  life  'twas  ten  to  one  2  Hc7iry  I V,  i, 
Never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough  To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes   .  ii. 

Wliy,  ihou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  I  .  .  ii. 

May  prophesy.  With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things  As  yet  not  come  to  life  iii. 

And  purge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop  Our  very  veins  of  life      .  iv. 

So  tliin  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out .  ...  iv. 

Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lovedst  me  not,  And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it  iv. 

More  precious,  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable    ...  .  iv. 

Where  Is  the  life  that  late  I  led  ?  say  tliey :  Why,  here  it  is         .  .  v. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you,  That  Jack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  .     .  v. 

So  that  the  art  and  practlc  part  of  life  Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric  .  .  Henry  V.  i. 

With  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life,  and  my  living    .  .     .  iii. 

To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle  In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself  iv. 

Let  life  be  short  ;  else  shame  will  be  too  long  .  .  .  .     ,  .      iv.  5, 

Had  not  churchmen  prayed,  His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed  .  i  Henry  VI.  I,  i, 

Thou  art  reverent  Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life  .     .  iii.  1, 

Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine.  And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us  iv,  ^, 

I  beg  mortality,  Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infainy     ....  .  iv.  5, 

O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  !  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i, 

As  one  that  grasped  And  tugged  for  life  and  was  by  strength  subdued      .     ,  iii.  z 

Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life,  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible!  iii.  3, 

O  God,  forgive  him  !     So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life     .  iii.  3, 

Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun  .  .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  2, 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life  ;  Here  must  I  stay  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

O  God!   methinks  it  were  a  happy  life,  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  .       ii.  5 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !   how  sweet !   how  lovely  !       .  .  il.  5, 

All,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee,  Throw  up  thine  eye  !     .     .     .     .  .  .  .  ii.  5, 

0  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon,  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  !  .  .  ii.  5, 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life,  And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us  what  we  say  ii.  6. 
Till  then  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's  decay  .          ,                    ...                                     iv.  4, 

1  myself  will  lead  a  private  life  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days.  iv.  6, 
Thyself  the  sea  Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life     ...                                    .  v.  6, 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining,  Down,  down  to  hell  .     .  ...       v.  6, 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame  ;  And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  !  Richard  III.  i.  3, 
My  dream  was  lengthened  after  life  ;  O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul      .  .     .  i,  4 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror  ;   For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life  iii.  1 

My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do  yours  .  ...  iii.  ^ 

And  never  in  my  life,  I  do  protest,  Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  't  is  now  ...  .  iii.  ^ 

Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray.  That  I  may  live  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead  !  .  .    iv,  4 

1  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast.  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  .  .       v.  4 

The  tract  of  everv  thing  Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life      .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it,  Thank  you  for  this  great  care         .  .  .  i.  2 

There  you  touched  the  life  of  our  design  .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Life  everv  man  holds  dear;  but  the  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life      v.  3 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life  .  .  Corioiamis,  i.  6. 

More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on  't,  that  prefer  A  noble  life  before  a  long    ,  ii 

And  expire  the  term  Of  a  despised  life  closed  in  my  breast  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4, 

Thy  eyes'  windows  fall.  Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life  ....  .  .  iv.  i 

A  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins.  That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  ,     .      iv.  3, 

Her  joints  are  stiff  ;   Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated  .  .      \\ 

O  love  !   O  life  !  not  life,  but  love  in  death  !  .     .     .     .  .     .  .  \\ 

And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips,  That  I  revived  .  ,  \ 

It  is  a  pretty  mockine:  of  the  life  ....  .     .     Timon  of  Athens, 

Artificial  strife  Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life 
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Life.  —  Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life,  As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil    Timon  o/Aihetis,  \. 

That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain  In  life's  uncertain  voyage      .                .  .            v, 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  Think  of  this  li:"e      .          .                .          .      Julius  Casar^  i. 

And  those  sparks  of  life  That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want        .                     .  i. 

He  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life  Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death  .      iii. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries      .  iv. 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent  The  time  of  life  .     ...                               .  v. 

Where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  ]  end  ;   My  life  is  run  his  compass  ...  v. 

Brutus'  tongue  Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  Iiistory                       ....               .  v. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ;  Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it  .  v. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up         .  .            v. 
Nothing  in  his  life  Became  him  like  the  leaving  it    ...     .                                    .     .      Macbeth^  i. 

Upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time.  We  'Id  jump  the  life  to  come  ,  i. 

Wouldst  thou  have  that  Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life  ?   .     .  .  i. 

.Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care,  The  death  of  each  day's  life                 .  .       ii. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast   .  .       ii. 

Hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence  The  life  o'  the  building  !  ii. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of  .     .                     .  ii. 

They  stared,  and  were  distracted  ;  no  man's  life  Was  to  be  trusted  with  them  .  .       ii. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up  Thine  own  life's  means  !       ...  ii. 

Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life,  Which  in  his  death  were  perfect  iii. 

I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance.  To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't     .          .  jii. 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well  :  Treason  has  done  his  worst  .     .                .     .  .      iii. 

Would  not  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight  No  less  in  truth  than  hie  iv. 

My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf      ...                               .  .v. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  !    Life  's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player  v. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  born  .            v. 

Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life  Extorted  treasure Hamlet,  1. 

His  beard  was  grizzled,  —  no  ?  —  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  A  sable  silvered    .  .        i. 

Why,  what  should  be  the  fear?     I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee                                .  i. 

Except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life  ...  .            ii. 

There  's  the  respect  That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life    .     .     .  iii. 

Who  would  fardels  bear.  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life?     ...               .  .      iii. 

Then  there 's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year     .     .     .  iii. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound,  With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind  iii. 

Be  thou  assured,  if  words  be  made  of  breath.  And  breath  of  life                       .               .  iii. 

I  have  no  life  to  breathe  What  thou  hast  said  1 1  me       .     .                                              "  iii' 

To  keep  it  from  divulging  let  it  feed  Even  on  the  pith  of  life .  iv! 

Is 't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits  Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life?          .  .      iv. 

My  virtue  or  my  plague,  he  it  either  which—  She  's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul  iv! 

He  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own  life       .                          .  .            v. 

This  doth  betoken  The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand  Fordo  its  own  life  '            v! 
It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine  ;  And  a  man's  life  's  no  more  than  to  say,  '  One  ' 

No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good  ;   In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  v 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life's  as  cheap  as  beast's  .     .     .    Km<rLcar\i^ 

I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob  The  treasury  of  life,  when  hfe  itself  yields  to  the  theft  "  'iv   6 

My  life  will  be  too  short,  And  every  measure  fail  me           .          .  iv   , 

'T  is  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  Had  not  concluded  all   .                                    '  iv!  7! 

Hisgrief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life  Began  to  crack     .  .            V3 
For  necessity  of  present  life,  I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love  .                                  Othello   i    i 

Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life.  From  year  to  year     ...                               !  .     .'  i   3 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty;  To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education  .               '  .          '  i!  3 

My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me  How  to  respect  you  .                     .          .  i   3 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly  .                               '  v'  , 

O  excellent!   I  love  long  life  better  than  figs j^„i  and  Cleo   i   2 

There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect  and  die  With  looking  on  his  life                .'          .  i    , 

My  desolation  does  begin  to  make  A  better  life     .          .          .     .               .     '.          '.  '       v  2 
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Life. — O,  this  life  Is  nobler  than  attending  for  n  check  .  .     .  ....     Cymbeline    iii.  3. 

Haply  this  life  is  best,  If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you  That  have  a  sharper  known  '  ill.  3. 

1  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one  :   I  have  tired  myself .  .     .  ,     .  .  .  \\\.  b 

What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it  From  action  and  adventure?  .  iv.  4. 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life,  And  cancel  these  bonds     .     .  ,  v.  4. 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  Will  seize  the  doctor  too  .     .  .       v.  5. 

Till  that  his  lage  and  anger  be  forgot,  Or  lilt  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life  .       Pericles,  i.  2. 
Life-blood.  —This  sickness  doth  mfect  The  very  lift-blood  of  our  enterprise  i  HeiirylV.  iv.  1. 

Light.  —And  teach  me  how  To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less  ...  .      Tempest,  i.  a. 

'T  is  but  her  picture!  have  yet  beheld,  And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light   T'wo  Gen.  0/  Fer.  ii.  4. 

He  shall  never  know  That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this  .  in.  1. 

What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen?  What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by?       .  .  iii.  y. 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day,  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn  JMeas.for  Mens.  iv.  i. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven  and  words  from  breath  .  .  .  v    i 

It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light  Corn.  0/ Errors,  iv.  3. 

Light  is  an  efface  of  fire,  and  fire  will  burn         .  _  \v   -i 

His  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing,  And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light  ..  i. 

What  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light       A-fuch  Ado,  v.  1. 

As  pahifully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth         .  .         Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  ±. 

Light  seeking  light  doth  light  of  light  beguile  .     .  ...  i    i 

Ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies,  Your  light  grows  dark  bv  losing  of  your  ^yes  .     .  i  1. 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights.  That  give  a  name  to  .-very  fixed  stj^r  i.  i. 

Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light  iv   3 

Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light     .  .  .  iv   3 

We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out         .  .  v.  2! 

You  '11  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff;  Therefore  I  '11  darkly  end  the  argument  .  v.  .. 

Who  more  engilds  the  night  Than  ail  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light  M/d.  N.  Dream,  m.  z. 

It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane 

Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light,  By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire    .  .  ...       v.  1, 

Truth  will  come  to  light;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long  .  ,     .  ]\Ter.  •/ Venice,  ii.  ^. 

Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light      .     .  ,     .  ....  v.  1. 

Ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent,  We  Ml  light  upon  some  settled  low  content  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
If  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man        .      .  ....       Tain.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them  .  .     .  i.  1. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light  Must  I  be  comforted  .  .  AWs  }Vell,  i.  .. 

We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue     .     .  .     .  .  .  .         King  John,  iv.  3. 

Thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light,  To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night       Richard  II.  i.  3. 
My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light  Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night  .   i.  3. 

Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot,  Doth  not  tliy  embassage  belong  to  me  ? .  .      iii.  4. 

And  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Believe  me,  1  am  passing  light  in  spirit    .     .  .     .  ...  2  Heiiry  IV.  iv.  2. 

That  to  believing  souls  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  !     ,     .  .2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Dark  shall  be  mv  light,  and  night  my  day  ;  To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell  .     .      ii.  4. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  3. 

In  delay  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day      ....  .     .   Roineo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?     It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ii.  2. 

O,  so  light  a  foot  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint  ....  .     .  .       ii.  6. 

Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I ;   It  is  some  meteor  that  the  snn  exhales  .      iii.  5. 

O,  now  be  gone  ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows  .  .  ... 

More  light  and  light;  more  dark  and  dark  our  woes!    . 
Her  beauty  makes  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light      .     . 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires :  The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  . 
Darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb.  When  living  light  should  kiss  it 
Light  thickens;  and  the  crow  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light  

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister,  I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore 
But  once  put  out  thy  light,  Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature  . 
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Light.  —  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  That  can  thy  hght  relume     .     .     .  Othello.^  v.  2, 
Base  and  uniusLroiis  as  the  smoky  light  That 's  fed  with  stinking  tallow  .  .  Cy7ndeli?ie,  i.  6. 

Purse  and  brain  both  empty  ;  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light  .  ...  v.  4, 

Lighted.  — By  good  fortune  1  have  lighted  well  On  this  young  man     .  Ta7n.  of  ike  Shreiv^  i.  2, 

Lighter,  — The  villain  is  much  lighter-heeled  tlian  I :  I  followed  fast  .  iMld.  JV.  Dream,  iii 

Lightness. — O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity !   Mis-shapen  chaos  I  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  v 

Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness,  Thence  to  a  lightness  ...  .     Hamlet^  ii, 

No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear  So  great  weight  in  his  lightness  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i, 

Lightning.  — Short  as  any  dream  ;  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  tlie  collied  night      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i, 
God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  !  Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution  Ric/iard  II.  \. 
And  sits  aloft  Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash  .  ...  .     .    Titns  Andron.\\. 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be  Ere  one  can  say  '  It  lightens'  Romeo a^id  Juliet,  ii. 
When  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open  The  breast  of  heaven  .     .  Julitts  Ceesar,  \. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again,  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  .''      .  .      Macbeth,  i, 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames  Into  her  scornful  eyes  !  Ki^ig  Learnt  ii, 

And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye  On  him  .  ...       Cy^nbeline,  v.  5. 

Light  o'  love.  —  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  '  Light  o'  love  '     .     .  .         Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground       .  .  Merry  IVives,  ii.  z, 

This  is  most  likely  I     O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  !  .  Mens,  for  Meas.  •,.  . 

Like  doth  quit  like,  and  measure  still  for  measure      .  .  ...  .       v.  i 

Small  and  undistinguishable.  Like  far-ofif  mountains  turned  into  clouds  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that      .  .  .     .      iji 

They  were  all  like  one  another  as  half-pence  are As  Kou  Li/ee  ft,  ul 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge,  So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse  .  J-Vi?iier^s  Tale,  ii.  3. 
Being  as  like  As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam  .  King  John,  ii. 

By  my  troth,  you  like  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii, 

'Tis  as  like  you  As  cherry  is  to  cherry  ,     .     .  Henry  VIII.  v. 

But  that  that  likes  not  you  pleases  me  best Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

Hear  all,  all  see.  And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be    .  .     .        Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

I  '11  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  ;  But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye  -  i.  3 

It  presses  to  my  memory,  Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds      .  .  iii.  2 

It  is  meet  That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes  .  ,  ,       Julius  C^sar  i   2 

That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar,  The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon  !  'ii!  2 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again   .     .  Hamlet,  \   2 

He  's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude.  Who  not  like  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eyes  .  iv.  3 
Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?  What 's  his  offence  ?-  His  countenance  likes  me  not  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe  .     .       Othello  v   z 

Likelihood.— Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends  ...  ,       As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  ■', 

Many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this  before         .  .  ^  All's  Well  i.  "%, 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood _  \  Henry  IV  iii'  2 

It  never  yet  did  hurt  To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope  .     .         2  Heyiry  IV  i    3! 

It  should  be  put  To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach     .  ...  Ricltard  III  n   2 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face  By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day?  iii'  4 

To  follow  him  thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it  .  Hamlet  v    i 

These  thm  habits  and  poor  likelihoods  Of  modern  seeming  ,  Othelio  \   3 

L1KENESS.-N0VV,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool  appear!    .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,\v.  ^ 

Sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl.  In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Here  he  comes  m  the  likeness  of  a  Jew Mer.  of  Venice,  Xn.  . 

Ihe  devil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride  .  King  John,  iii    1 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  Ihe  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man i  Henry  IV  I'i   4 

Appearthouinthelikenessofasigh:  Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  ;?^wzf^^«^7«/^/,  ii'.  r 

I.IKING.  — If  matters  grow  to  your  likings.     .     .  .  Merry  Wives,  \.  x 

A  rougher  task  in  hand  Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love  Much  Ado.  i.  . 

Lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem,  I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise  .'  i    r 

If  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking  ...  {    , 

One  doth  not  know  How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking  ,      '  iij    i 
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Liking.  — I  shall  desire  your  help.  —  My  heart  is  with  your  liking    ....  Much  Ado,  v.  4, 

I  '11  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  ;  Bui  no  more  deep  will  1  eiidart  mine  eyeJia^neo  &^  yuliet,  i.  3, 
Avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way  .  .     .  ....  Khig  Lear,  i.  i, 

Such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  tliough  not  to  have  it  Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking     .     .  i.  i, 
He  protests  he  loves  you  And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings.     .  .  Oikello,  ill.  1, 

Lilies.  —  The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds,  The  flower-de-luce  being  one !     Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast  And  with  the  half-blown  rose  .  King  John,  iii.  i 

Lily.  —  She  is  as  white  as  a  Illy  and  as  small  as  a  wand  .  .  .  Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona.,  il.  3, 

By  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure  As  the  unsullied  lily  ....  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet  .  King  John,  iv. 

Like  the  lily,  That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished       .  .  Hciiry  VJII.  ill.  ., 

A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass  To  the  giound,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her        .     .       v.  5, 
How  bravely  thou  becomest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets  !         .       Cymbeline,  li.  2, 
As  doth  the  honey-dew  Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered  .  Tiiiis  Andron.  iii.  i 

Lily-tincture. — Pinched  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face      .     .  .  Tivo  Gen.  of  I'eronn,  iv.  4 

Limb.  — Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole  and  hack  our  English     .  .        Merry  Wives,  iii.  i 

When  thou  art  old  and  rich,  Thou  liast  neither  heal,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  1 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends       Much  Ado,  iv.  . 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold,  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old  I\Icr.  0/  I'enice,  11.  7 

To  be  my  foster-nurse  When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame  .  .      As  y'ou  Like  It,  il.  3 

You  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one,  To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs  All  ^s  Well,  v.  i, 
Wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs  King  John,  Hi.  i 
I  hardly  yet  have  learned  To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs  .        Richard  IL  iv.  i, 

Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us.  — A  perilous  gash,  a  ver>'  limb  lopped  off  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace.  To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel .     .  v.  i 

My  limbs,  Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enraged  with  grief,  Are  thrice  themselves  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 
The  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  iii.  2 

Like  a  broken  limb  united,  Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking     ...  .  .  iv.  1 

Old  I  do  wax  ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs  Honour  Is  cudgelled  .     .  .  Henry  V.  v.  1 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect,  Andlarge  proportion  of  hlsstrong-knit  limbs   i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3 
Outface  me  with  thy  looks:   Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser       .  2  Henry  VI.  Iv.  10 

This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  ;  Her  face  defaced  with  scars  of  infamy  Richard  III.  iii.  7 
Who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs  Of  ihis  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess?  .  He7iry  VIII.  i.  i 

So,  so  ;  These  are  the  limbs  o'  the  plot  :  no  more,  I  hope  ....  .  i.  i 

Have  you  limbs  To  bear  that  load  of  title  ?        .  .     .       ii.  3 

T  will  the  second  lime.  As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb  TroL  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

He  's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease  ;   Mortal  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it,  easy  .         Coriolanns,  Hi.  1 

Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain  Doth  couch  his  limbs      .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3 
I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint,  And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs    .     .  v.  3 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ;  Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife    Juliets  C<ssar,  iii.  i 
Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes  Hamlet,  li.  z 

Limbeck,  —  And  the  receipt  of  reason  A  limbeck  only  •  Macbeth,  '\.  7 

Limb-meal.  —O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal  !  .     .  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  4 

Limbo.  —  Is  he  well  ?—  No,  he  's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell  Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  2 

Talked  of  Satan  and  of  Limbo  and  of  Furies  and  I  know  not  what  All's  Well,  v.  3 

I  have  some  of 'em  in  Limbo  Patrum  ....  ■  Henry  ^V//.  v.  4 

What  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this,  As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss  !  Titus  A  ndron.  iii.  i 

Lime.  —You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires  By  wailful  sonnets  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2 

Yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it     .     .  ■  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Thou  'Idst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime.  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin     .  .  •    Macbeth,  iv.  2 

Limed.  —  But  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them      .  AlPs  Well,  \\\.  5 

1  have  limed  her;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful !  Tiuelfth  Night,  iii.  4 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush.  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush  3  He7iry  ^/-  v.6. 

O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free.  Art  more  engaged  !  .  Hamlet,  m.  3, 

Lime-kiln.  —  Which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln  .         Merry  Wives,  iii.  3, 

LiME-TwiGy.  —  It  stands  upright,  Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 

Limit.  —  I  Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world  Do  love,  prize,  honour  you  .    Tempest,  iii.  i 
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Limit.  —  Should  be  buried  in  highways  out  of  all  sanctified  limit .     .  .     .  -      All's  Welly  i,  i. 

Amenidrnian,  Within  the  limit  ofbecoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour'slalk  withal  Z.  Z.  Lost,  ii.  u 
You  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  limits  of  order  .     .  .  Tivel/ih  Night ^\.  3. 

1'  the  open  air,  before  I  have  got  strength  of  limit  I'ViJiier^s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  .     Richard  //.  1.  3. 

For  reverence  to  some  alive,  I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue  .     Richard  III.  \\\.  7. 

The  desire  is  boundless  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit         Troi.  ajtd  Cress.  Hi.  2. 

If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries,  Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes    Titus  Androji.  iii.  i. 
Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out,  And  what  love  can  do  that  dares  love  attempt  Ronieo  a7id  yuhet^'w.  2. 


Cynibeliiis^  ni.  3. 

Julius  CcEsar,  ii.  i. 

As  Vo7i  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

3Ier.  0/  Venice^  iii.  2. 

Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7. 


A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares  To  stride  a  Hmit 

Limitation.  —  As  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation.  To  keep  with  you  at  meals 

Limned.  —  Most  truly  limned  and  living  in  your  face    .     . 

Limp.  —  So  far  this  shadow  Doth  limp  behind  the  substance  .... 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation  Limps  after  in  base  imitation 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp  So  tediously  away 
Limped.—  Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step  Limped  in  pure  love  . 
Limping.—  When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads  Romso  ajtd  Juliet,^  i.  2. 

Son  of  sixteen.  Pluck  the  lined  crutch  fro.m  thy  old  limping  sire      .     .  .  Timon  o/AtkerLS,  iv.  i. 

Line.—  '  Steal  by  line  and  level  '  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate  .  -  Tempest^  iv.  •. 

Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines?     To  whisper  and  conspire?     T^vo  Gen.  of  Veroiia^  i.  z. 

Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  I  sweet  life  !     Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart  .  .  1.  3- 

The  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ ;  But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again 

His  life  is  paralleled  Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice 

I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move 

What!  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of  thine? 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility 

Here  's  a  simple  line  of  life  :  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives 

Which  warped  the  line  of  every  other  favour     .  ,  .     . 

1  am  angling  now.  Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line 

We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak  With  our  pure  honours     .     . 

Pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low,  To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament 

And  hath  sent  for  you  To  line  his  enterprise  .  .     .       n.  3. 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope  .     .  .  ....  2  He?iry  IV.  iv.  4. 

As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea  ;  As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre  Heitry  V.  \.  2. 


Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  i. 

,  Love" s  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

.     .  iv.  3. 

.     .  iv.  3. 

,  Mer.  of  Vefiice^  ii.  2. 

.      Airs  WelUv.  3. 

lVinter''s  Tale,  i.  2. 

.   King  John.,  iv.  3. 

I  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 


Comest  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines,  With  written  pamphlets! 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines,  Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit  . 
Yon  grey  lines  That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day 

What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 

His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls  That  trace  him  in  his  line  . 
One  said  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury 
O,  'tis  most  sweet,  When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet 
The  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his :  no  less  young,  more  strong 
Time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favour  Which  then  he  wore 

Lineament.  —  In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form     .     .     . 
Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  oE  Nature 

A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments 

I  did  infer  your  lineaments.  Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father    .  .     . 

Examine  every  married  lineament  And  see  how  one  another  lends  content 

Lined. —  And  then  the  justice,  In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined 
Who  lined  himself  with  hope,  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply 
And  when  they  have  lined  their  coats,  Do  themselves  homage    . 

Linen.  — Ihis  't  is  to  have  linen  and  buck-baskets  !    .     .     . 
A  linen  stock  on  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other 
When  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  linen      ...  .     .  .     . 

They  '11  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge     .     . 

For  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee        .  .  .  .  ... 


I  Henry  VI.  iii. 

...  .  V.  5- 

Julius  CcEsar,  ii.  i. 

,  Macbeth^  iv.  1. 

iv.  I. 

Hamlet.,  ii.  2. 

iii.  4. 

Cytnbeline.,  iv.  i. 

iv.  2. 

Much  Ado,  V.  .. 

As  You  Like  It,  \.  z. 

.  Richard  1 1 .  iii.  1. 

Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

.    Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  3. 

As  You  Like  It.,  ii.  7. 

.  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

.  Othello,  i.  I. 

Jllerry  JVives,  iii.  5. 

Tain,  oftlte  Shre^v,  iii.  2. 

Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

I  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

z  Henry  IV.  ii.  .£. 


God  knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy  linen  shall  inherit  his  kingdom 
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Linen.  —  Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine  Are  counsellors  to  fear 


Macbeth,  v.  3, 


Senseless  linen  !   happier  therein  than  I !     And  that  was  all  ?  .  ,     .  .       Cymbelme    i 

Linger.  —  She  lingers  my  desires,  Like  to  a  step-daine  or  a  dowager  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream    i 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life,  Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity  Richard  IJ.'u.  -^. 

Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable  .  .         2  He?iry  IV.  i.  2 

At  once  let  your  brief  plagLiesbe  mercy,  And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  !  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i- 

I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful  ;  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain         .  OtJiello   v.  2. 

Lingered.  —  Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop         .  .     .  Com.  of  Errors   ili    i 

Unless  his  abode  be  lingered  here  by  some  accident      ...  ,  ...  .       Othello   iv,  2 

Lingering.— But  with  a  lingering  dram  that  should  not  work  Maliciously  like  poison  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act  .         z  Henry  IV.  \. 

One  would  have  lingering  wars  with  little  cost ;  Another  would  fly  swift  .     .     .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i 

A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment  Must  we  pursue  .  .  Titus  A^idron   ii 

Shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine,  Smarting  in  lingering  pickle     Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 

Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life  and  lingering  By  inches  waste  you  .               .  Cymbelme.,  v.  5, 

Linguist. — The  manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier  AWs  Well^'w.  z 

A  linguist  and  a  man  of  such  perfection  As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want  T-wo  Gen.  0/ Verona,  iv. 
Lining.  —  Pleasant  jest  and  courtesy,  As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time  .        Love'^s  L.  Lost,  v. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats  To  deck  our  soldiers    .  Richard  II.  i. 

Linked.  —Coupled  and  linked  together  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows     Kifzg  John,  iii. 

Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver  Till  his  deserts  are  past     ...  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i. 

Linsey-woolsey.  —  But  what  linsey-woolsey  hast  thou  to  speak  to  us  again?  .    AlVs  Well,  iv. 

Lion.  —  Like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave,  That  goes  not  out  to  prey  .  .  Meas./or  IMcas.  i. 

Doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion  .  .  .  Much  Ado,  i. 

Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar  'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey        .  .     .  .  I\Ier.  0/  Venice,  ii. 

Let  me  play  the  lion  too  :   I  -will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  Afid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion? —  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you  .     .  ,  .  iii. 

To  bring  in  —  God  shield  us  !  —  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing  .  .  iii 

There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living  .  .  iii. 

If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  iii. 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion  .     .  .  .v. 

May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here,  When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar       v. 

If  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife  Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  life    .  .  \. 

This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour.  —  True  ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion  v. 

0  wherefore,  Nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame?  .     .  v. 
Now  the  hungry  lion  roars.  And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon         .                                    .          .            v. 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shre^,  i. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  iion  Must  die  for  love    .  .  .  All's  Well,  i. 

1  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roared  With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger  .  ili. 

How  much  the  better  To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf!         .     .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force  The  aweless  Hon  could  not  wage  the  fight  King  John,  \. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts  May  easily  win  a  woman's  .  ,     .  i. 

Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart  .     .  ...  .       ii. 

You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes,  Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard      .       ii. 
Well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe  That  did  disrobe  the  Hon  of  that  robe  !       .  ii, 

I  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide,  And  make  a  monster  of  you    ...  ii. 

Peace  no  more.  —  O,  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar  .  .  ii. 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf,  Lions  more  confident il. 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs  !  .  .     .  ii. 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!  doff  it  for  shame.  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs     .      iii. 
Thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  .  .  iii. 

What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den,  And  fright  him  there  ?  .  .  •,. 

Like  a  lion  fostered  up  at  hand,  It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace  .  .     .  .     .  .v. 

Rage  must  be  withstood:  Give  me  his  gage  ;  lions  make  leopards  tame  .     Richard II.  i. 

In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce,  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild       ,  .       ii. 

The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw,  And  wounds  the  earth    .     .  v. 
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Lion. — O,  the  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare  ! \  Henry  IV.  \. -i. 

A  clip-winged  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven,  A  crouching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat     .     .  .      iii.  i. 

Valiant  as  a  lion  And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India  .  ....      iii,  i. 

His  power,  lil^e  to  a  fangless  lion,  May  offer,  but  not  hold 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  j. 

That 's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion       ....  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Like  lions  wanting  food,  Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey  ...  .     .         i  Henry  yi,  i.  2. 

Like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence  Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stern  impatience iv.  7. 

Curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  ;   But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  3  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

And  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb.  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him     .  .     .      iv.  8. 

Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle.  Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept      .       v.'2. 

So  looks  the  chafed  lion  Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galled  him  .     .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  ?   Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane.  Be  shook  to  air    .  ...  iii.  3, 

And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly  With  his  face  backward  .  .      iv.  i. 

You  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you.  Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man  .  .  v.  3. 

He  that  trusts  to  you,  Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares     .  .      Coriolamis.,  i.  i. 

He  is  a  lion  That  I  am  proud  to  hunt       .     .  '.     .  .  i.  i. 

The  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion,  the  felon  Loaden  with  irons  wiser  than  the  judge  Tim. of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox  would  beguile  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would  eat  thee  iv.  3. 

If  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  suspect  thee,  when  peradventure  thou  wert  accused  by  the  ass    Iv.  3, 

I  met  a  lion.  Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by,  Without  annoying  me  Julius  Cissar,  i.  3. 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars  As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol  .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

We  are  two  lions  littered  in  one  day,  And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible    .  .  .     .  ii,  2. 

Makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  .  .     .       Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey  .     .     .  King  Lear,  \\\.  j^. 

As  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion      .     .  .  Ollulla,  ii.  3. 

A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion,  A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock  A7it.  a?id  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

The  round  world  Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets.  And  citizens  to  their  dens  .     .  v.  i. 

Lioness.  —  A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ;  And  graves  have  yawned  .     .      Julius  Casar,  ii.  ^. 

Lion-mettled.  —Be  lion-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care  Who  chafes  .     .  Macbeth,  iv.  ,. 

Lip.  — 'T  is  a  secret  must  be  locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips  .     .     .     .  Mfeas./or  Meas.Wi.  i. 

Take,  0,  take  those  lips  away.  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ....  iv.  1. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be         .  .  .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ri.  1. 

O,  how  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  !  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

These  lily  lips,  This  cherry  nose.  These  yellow  coAslip  cheeks  .  .  .  v.  i. 

I  am  Sir  Oracle,  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 

Here  are  severed  lips.  Parted  with  sugar  breath    .  ....  .  .     .      iii.  2. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip,  A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  .     .     .     .     As  Ymi  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

When  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth  .       ,.  i. 

Meaning  thereby  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat  and  lips  to  open  v.  i. 

I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move.  And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air  Tatn.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  .. 
Kissed  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack  .     .  .      jii.  2, 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth '      iv!  i. 

Diana's  lip  Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious  .  .  .     Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter .     .'  i.  1;. 

Item,  t%vo  lips,  indiffirent  red  :  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them  ,  .  .     .        i.  5. 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip!   .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips.  Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings     .  .       v.  .. 

Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling  A  lip  of  much  contempt  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

The  whole  matter  And  cony  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip.  The  trick  of 's  frown     .  .       ii.  3. 

Masterly  done:  The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip     .  ....       v.  3. 

Whose  restraint  Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent  .  Kitig  John,  iv.  2. 

Bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips  And  comfort  me  with  cold  .  .  .  .  '    v!  7. 

Thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since  thou  drunkest  last     .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

And  his  lips  blows  at  his  nose,  audit  is  like  a  coal  of  fire    ...  .  .     .       Henry  V.\\\.i 

That 's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion iii!  7' 
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Lip.— Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum:  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy  2He7i.  K/.  i.  2. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips  With  twenty  thousand  kisses  ....      iij    2 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue      .     .  RicJiard  III.  \    i 

Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing    .  .  i   2 

Their  Hps  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  .     .      iv.  3. 

He  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ;  Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground  Henry  VIII.  iij.  2. 

That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden,  Divide  thy  lips  .     .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which  Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities  .  .     .  iv.  a. 

I  Ml  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady  ...  iv    c 

There  's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip,  Nay,  her  foot  speaks  .  .  iv.  5. 

A  beggar's  tongue  Make  motion  through  my  lips!     ...  .  .  .         Coriolamis   iii.  2. 

Let  lips  do  what  hands  do ;  They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  5. 
By  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  lip,  By  her  fine  foot  .  .  ...  ii    i 

Seize  On  the  white  wonder  of  clear  Juliet's  hand  And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips  .      iii.  3. 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes,  thy  eyes'  windows  fall,  Like  death       iv.  1. 
Her  joints  are  stiff;  Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated   .  .      iv.  5. 

And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips  That  I  revived  ...  .       v.  i. 

Beauty's  ensign  yet  Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks  .  ...  v.  3. 

And,  lips,  O  you  The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss  A  dateless  bargain  !  .  v.  3. 

I  will  kiss  thy  lips;  Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them  .  v.  3. 

How  big  Imagination  iMoves  in  this  lip  ! Thnon  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

'Tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  :   His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  Julius  C^sar^  i.  2. 

I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  air         .  .     .  ,  i.  2. 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy,  —Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips  iii.  .. 

Each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying  Upon  her  skinny  lips  .     .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  To  our  own  lips  i,  7. 

Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft  .      Hainlet,  v.  i. 

Those  happy  smilets.  That  played  on  her  ripe  lip  ...     .  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  ■>.. 

0  my  dear  father!  Restoration  hang  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  !  .  .  .  .  .  iv.  7. 
They  met  so  near  with  their  lips  that  their  breaths  embraced  together  .  .  .  Othello,  ii.  i. 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  Given  to  captivity  ine  and  my  utmost  hopes  iv.  2. 
Would  have  walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip  .  iv.  3. 
Why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ?  Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  .  v.  2. 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes,  Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent                .                          Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

1  had  rather  seal  mv  lips,  than,  to  my  peril,  Speak  that  which  is  not  ...  .  v.  2. 
Had  I  this  cheek  To  bathe  my  lips  upon  .  .  .  .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips                .     .          .                          ,  .  i.  6. 

Liquid.  —  In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent  Handet^  i,  3, 

Roast  me  in  sulphur  !     Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  !  .  .     .  .  Othello,  v.  2. 

Liquor.  — There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  As  Vok  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root  Is  cracked,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt  Richard II.  i.  2. 

And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration  With  divers  liquors  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Lisp.  — Ynu  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  n'ckname  God's  creatures  ,  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

List.  —  Go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will      .     .  ,     Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list,  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can  .  Much  Ado,  iii.  4, 

You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu  .     AlPs  IFell,  ii.  i. 

I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir;   I  mean,  she  is  the  list  of  my  voyage  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound  Of  all  our  fortunes  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list.  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  !  .         Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes.  For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise      .  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste        ....      iv.  5. 

List  a  brief  tale  ;  And  when  'tis  told,  O  that  my  heart  would  burst!  ,     .     .    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Stand  you  awhile  apart ;  Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list      ....  .     .      Othello^  iv.  i. 

Listening.  —  It  is  the  disease  nf  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking  2  Henry  IV.  i.  £. 

Almost  with  ravished  listening,  could  not  find  His  hour  of  speech  a  minute  ,     .     .  He^iry  VIII.  \.  2. 

Listening  their  fear  I  could  not  say  *  Amen,'  When  they  did  say  '  God  bless  us  !  '      .   Macbeth,  ii.  z. 
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Listening- —  It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes  , 


Pericles,  v. 


As  You  Like  It^  ii.  6. 

iv.  I 

.     Airs  Welly  ii.  4 

Winter's  Tale^  i.  1 

King  yokn,  iii.  i 

.     .  .      iv.  I, 

.   Richard  II.  iii.  3, 


LiTERATURED.  —  Is  a  good  Captain,  and  is  good  knowledge  and  iiteratured  in  the  wars  Hefiry  V.  iv. 
Little.  — Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  noiiiing  with  you      .     .     .  Merry  li^'ives,   iii. 

Recking  as  little  what  betide th  me  As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you   Two  Geii.  of  Verona^  iv.  3, 

Let  lis  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little,  Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death  .  Mdas./or  Meas.  ii. 

I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much         .     .  .  Muck  Ado,  ii. 

A  pleasant- >pirited  lady.  — There  '3  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her  .  .     .  .       ii. 

Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter  ....  .      iii. 

And  s.Ut  too  little  which  may  season  give  To  her  foul-tainted  flesh!  .      iv. 

Hear  me  a  little;  for  I  have  only  been  Silent  so  long  .  .  iv. 

It  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves         .....  iv. 

A  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ;  And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce    Mid.  N.  Dream.,  iii. 

*  Little  '  again  !   nothing  but  '  low  '  and  '  little  '  !  .  ...  iii. 

Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little  ;  cheer  thyself  a  little    .     .  .     . 

V/ere  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth  . 

Which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing    . 

May,  though  tliey  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us         .  .  .     . 

Thou  wretch,  tliou  coward!  Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  I     .... 

As  little  prince,  having  so  great  a  title  To  be  more  prince,  as  may  be .     . 

My  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave,  A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave    . 

Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth,  Divine  his  downl'ail?  ....  .      iii. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands  .  iv. 

Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half.  It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all  .  .       v. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked  1  Henry  IV.  i. 

■Come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little   .     .  il. 

Whereof  a  little  More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much  .  .      iii. 

O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapt,  bald  shot     ....  2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart,  What  mightst  thou  do!  ....       Henry  V.  ii.  Prol, 

For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little ;  but  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smile; 

But  in  gross  brains  little  wots  What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace 

A  very  little  little  let  us  do,  And  all  is  done 

Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss  On  one  part  and  on  the  other  ? 

A  little  fire  Is  quickly  trodden  out ;  Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench     3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 

A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came   .     .       v.  3 

Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape,  He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  RicJiard  III.  iii.  i 

Whereof  We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much  ....  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  ^ 

I  have  ventured.  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders  .  .  .      iii,  z 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself,  And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little     ...      iv.  2 

If  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less  than  little  wit  from  them  that  they  have    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little,  Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies  .     . 

I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone  ;  for  your  helps  are  many 

And  when  he  shall  die,  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars  . 

There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day  thou  art  hanged 

And  that  I  am  he,  Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this   .... 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell,  The  graves  stood  tenantless 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old  . 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there       ... 

And  for  my  means,  I  Ml  luisband  them  so  well,  They  shall  go  far  with  little 

The  hand  of  little  etnployment  hath  the  daintier  sense   .  .     .  v. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes  .  ...  King  Lear,  \. 

It  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say  of  what  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both  .  .  i. 

The  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little    .  ...  .  i. 

To  love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little   .     .  .  .  i. 

With  the  little  godliness  I  have,  I  did  full  hard  forbear  him Othello  i. 

Little  of  this  great  world  qan  I  speak.  More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle      .  .     .  i.  3. 


.     .  IV.  5, 

CoriolamiSf  i.  9. 
.     .  .     .     .       ii. 

Rotneo  and  y?(liet,  iii. 
Tiinon  0/ Athens,  ii. 
Jiditis  C^psar,  iii. 
Hamlety  i. 
.  i. 
.  i.  2. 
iii.  2. 
.      iv.  5, 
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Little.  — Therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  In  speaking  for  myself  . 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart,  And  chides  with  thinking      .     , 
With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio 
Yet  come  a  httle,  —  Wishers  were  ever  fools,  — O,  come,  come,  come  ! 
I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying :   Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little 


Othello, 


A  nt.  and  Cleo. 


IV.   15. 


A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted  The  little  O,  the  earth  .     .  ...       v.  2 


Thou  shouldst  have  made  him  As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less 
Why,  as  men  do  a-Iand;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones 
Now  our  sands  are  almost  run;  Move  a  little,  and  then  dumb     .     . 
Live.  —  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  hves  by  drunkards     ,  .     . 

Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life.  — True  :  save  means  to  live 
It  appears,  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words 
Yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  born  .  ....  .     . 

I  've  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die     .     .  .... 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ;  And,  seeking  death,  find  life 

And  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  ....  Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  1  were  married  .     .       ii.  3 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives.  Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i 


Cyinbeline,  \. 
.     Pericles^  ii. 

V. 

Tempest,  i. 

.     .  .     .  .       ii. 

Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

Merry  Wives,  i. 

Meas./or  JMeas.  iii. 


IV.   3 

Mid.  N.  Dreamy  i.  i 

Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2 

As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6 

.     .     .      iii.  2 

Richard  I L  i.  i 


I  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 


Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes,  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  . 

As  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack      .  .     .  .... 

Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little;  cheer  thyself  a  little .     . 

Lives  merrily  because  he  feels  no  pain     .  .  ...  

Since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends,  Be  readj',  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it 

More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before  .  .  .     .  

Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee  !  These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  I 

Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  ;  Love  they  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have 

We  are  on  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief  .     .  .     . 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want.  Taste  grief,  need  friends         .     .     . 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England    ...  .     . 

0,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  !■     .... 

I  had  rather  live  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill  ... 

And  '  as  true  as  I  live,'  and  '  as  God  shall  mend  me,'  and  '  as  sure  as  day' 

You  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long    ....  ... 

And  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass 

But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  no.     Why  ?  detraction  will  not  suffer  it 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes  

I  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly  as  a  nobleman  should  do   . 
Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds   .     . 
There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  Hves,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased 
Faith,  I  will  hve  so  long  as  I  may,  that's  the  certain  of  it  .     .  .... 

When  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may  

Too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot.  To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat 

Live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must  ....  ...  

Cannot  a  plain  man  Hve  and  think  no  harm.  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused  ?  Ricltard III.l  3 
Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age,  As  'twere  retailed  to  all  posterity  .  ui.  i 

So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live  long.  .  ■  •  ij|-  ^ 

I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long  ...  .     •  .  •  '     '    .      ; 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror :   For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life 
An  iff  live  until  I  be  a  man,  T  'II  \vin  our  ancient  right  in  France  again  .  .     . 

Peace  lives  again:  That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  amen! 
May  he  live  Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years !  .  .  .  . 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause  .  .     .  •  •     ■ 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself 
Let  him  not  die  ;  For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter     . 
Live  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die     .     . 
All  that  lives  must  die,  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity  .     . 
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2  Henry  IV.  i.  3 
iii.  I 

.  Henry  V.  i\.  1 
ii.  I 

I  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

3  Henry  VI.  v, 


Hettry  VIII.  ii.  i 
Titus  Andron.  \.  1. 
yulitis  CcBsar,  i.  2. 


Hafnlet,  i. 
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Live.  —  So  we  '11  live,  And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh King  Lear,  v.  3. 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives   .     .  ...  v.  3. 

It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment ...  ......   Othello^  1.  3. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality  .  •  i-  3- 

Long  live  she  so  !  and  long  live  you  to  think  so  1  ...     .  .     .  .  .  ■      "i-  3- 

There  's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch  Without  some  pleasure  now  .  Ant.  and  Cleo,  i.  i. 
Lived. — Now  let  me  die,  for  1  have  lived  long  enough :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  Merry  H^ives^  iii.  3. 

Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  ofFal  ?    .     .     .     .  •     iii-  5- 

Have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?      .     .     .     .  .       v.  5. 

O,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

You  have  lived  in  desolation  here.  Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame    ...  ...       v.  2. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more  ...  .  As  Vou  Like  Ji,  ii.  3. 

Have  I  lived  thus  long  —  let  me  speak  myself,  Since  virtue  finds  no  friends  —  a  wife?  Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Whiles  here  he  lived  Upon  this  naughty  earth  .     .  .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ;  And  pity  't  is  you  lived  at  odds  so  long  Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  2. 

Is't  possible  the  world  should  so  much  differ,  And  we  alive  that  lived?    .     .  Timon  0/ Atliens^  iii.  i. 

Have  I  once  lived  to  see  two  honest  men  ? .     .  v.  i. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times     .     .    y-ulius  Ccesar^  iii.  i. 

Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet.  Died  every  day  she  lived Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt:   He  only  Kved  but  till  he  was  a  man      .  .     .       v.  8. 

Where  I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom,  paid  More  pious  debts  to  heaven       .     .  Cynibeline^  iii.  3. 

A  nobler  sir  ne'er  lived  'Twixt  sky  and  ground      ...  .  .       v.  5. 

Livelihood.  — The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek  .  AlVs  Well,  i.  i. 

Livelong.  —  Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day  Breaks  scurril  jests    .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

There  have  sat  The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation      .  .     .  .     .       yulitcs  Cczsar,  i.  i. 

The  obscure  bird  Clamoured  the  livelong  night:  some  say,  the  earth  Was  feverous  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Liver.  — The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver  Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Then  shall  he  mourn,  If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine.  Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk  ...  ...  .  ...  iii.  2. 

Wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart      ....  ...     As  You  Like  Ii,  iii.  2. 

To  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver    .     ,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

If  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clo^;  the  foot  of  a  flea .  .      iii.  2. 

You  do  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls  .         2  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

Left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity iv.  3. 

I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver,  And  make  thee  rage     .  ....  ....       v.  5, 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  born,  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content      .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Reason  and  respect  Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  Hver  take  all  .     .  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

You  shall  be  more  beloving  than  beloved.— I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking  A  nt.  &r'  Cleo.  \.  2. 

Prithee,  think  There's  livers  out  of  Britain       .  .  .     Cymbeline,\\\.  ^. 

Liveries.  —The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
LivER-VEiN.  —This  is  the  liver-vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Livery.  —  Show  it  now,  By  putting;  on  the  destined  livery Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

'Tls  the  cunning  livery  of  hell,  The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  prenzie  guards!  .      iii.  i. 

Endure  the  livery  of  a  nun,  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed  ....      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion,  The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun    Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here.  And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave     .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

And  to  achieve  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age     .     .  ....  .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green,  And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

The  stamp  of  one  defect,  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star  Hajnlet,  i.  4. 

For  youth  no  less  becomes  The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears      ....  .  iv.  7. 

!LiviN'G.— Thenmay  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she  can  spin  for  her  living  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life,  So  stinkingly  depending?      ....      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near  her    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester  than  I iii.  5. 
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Living.  —  Now,  God  save  thy  life  !  —  And  yours  from  long  living  I Love's  L.  Lost  ii.  i. 

It  were  pity  you  should  get  your  iiving  by  reckoning      .     .  .     .  

For  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  Hon  living     .     .  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream   iii    j 

There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living.     .     .  .  ,  As  You  Like  It  i    1 

Enforce  A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road      .     .  ...  ....  .  ii    ^ 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  \\vm%  All's  Well,i  i. 
There  is  no  lady  living  So  meet  for  this  great  errand  .  ...         IVinier's  Tale   ii   2 

My  will  to  give  is  living,  The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead   .  .        King-  yolml'w.  2. 

And  my  life,  and  my  living,  and  my  uttermost  power Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me  .     .      3  Heiiry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Wretched  lady  1  I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions  .  .  *  iv!  2. 

■  Few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness—  A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  ....       v.  5 

I  will  die.  And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  Death's      .  Romeo  and  jnl'let,  iv!  5! 

My  long  sickness  Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend  .  .    Timon  0/ Alliens,  v.  i. 

Here  lie  I,  Timon  ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate  :  Pass  by  and  curse  thy  fill     .  .     .    '  v.  4. 

Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ?  —  He  lies  not  like  the  living      .  Jtdins  Ccesar,  v.  3. 

Sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living  To  whom  he  more  adheres      .     .  Hamlet,  ii!  2! 

You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a  time,  man  ...  ,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on  To  good  or  bad Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Living-dead.  —  A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch,  A  living-dead  man  Co7n.  0/ Errors,  v.  1. 

Load. —All  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow  AIuckAdo,  v.  i. 

Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load,  If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse  Richard  III.  i.  a. 

Whether  I  will  or  no,  I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load    ....  iii.  7. 

Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing  ;  and  to  bear  'em,  The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load    Henry  VIII.  \.  2. 
Have  you  limbs  To  bear  that  load  of  title  ?   .  .     .     ,  .  ...  ii.  3. 

Out  of  pity,  taken  A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour .  .      iii.  2. 

Should  find  respect  For  what  they  have  been  :  'tis  a  cruelty  To  load  a  falling  man    ...  v.  3, 

We  lay  these  honours  on  this  man,  To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads   Julius  C^sar,  iv.  i. 

Take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off,  Like  to  the  empty  ass      ,  ....  iv,  i. 

Loaf.  —  Easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know  .  Titus  Ajidron.  ii,  r. 

Loam.  —  Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay  Richard II.  i.  i. 

Of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ?  .      Handet,  v.  1. 

Loan.  —  Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Of  ten  times  double  gain       .  .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  ;  For  loan  oft  loses  boj:h  itself  and  friend         .     .       Hainlet,  i.  3. 

Loath.  —  Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought         .       Coin,  of  Errors^  i.  i. 

I  would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag        Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again    .     .  .  Tain,  o/the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound     .  ...  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

To  my  thinking  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it   ...  .  yuUits  desar,  i.  2.' 

Loathe.  —  But  love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loathes         .     .     .  Two  Gen.  0/  Veronay  v.  2. 

Affection,  Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes  Mer.  0/ Venice,  iv.  r. 

Would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him  As  Yoti  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began  To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness     .     ■  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  ^, 

Loathed.  — The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life  ...  .      Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  1. 

Loathing. — Asurfeit  of  the  sweetest  thingsThe  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings  iI/.yV.Z??-f aw?, 11.2. 

I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not,  More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  .. 

Loathness.  —  Pray  you,  look  not  sad,  Nor  make  replies  of  loathness    .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 

The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow  ....  .  Cyinbeline,  i.  1. 

Loaves.  — There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  .       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Lob.  —  Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits  ;  I  '11  be  gone    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

And  their  poor  jades  Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips  .  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 

Lobby,  —  How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood  And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  r. 
Local.  —  Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Lock.  —  Her  sunny  locks  Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  j. 

Those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks  Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  .     .  .  .     .  .      iii.  z. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks  .     .  ...  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
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Lock.  —These  grey  lucks,  the  pursuivants  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care    i  Henry  VI. \\,  g. 

Locks  fair  daylight  out,  And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night Rottteo  a?id  Juliet,  i.  i. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory,  Thai  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story      .  i.  3. 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends         .  .     .  ....    yitlius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it:  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me  .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Open,  locks,  Whoever  knocks !  .     .  .  -  ....  .  iv.  i. 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part  And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end      .      Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Good  wax,  thy  leave.     Blest  be  You  bees  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel  !  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it  From  action  and  adventure? iv.  4. 

By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key  To  unbar  these  locks  v.  4. 

Locked.  —  His  mistress  Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks    .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4, 

Methought  all  his  senses  were  locked  in  his  eye,  As  jewels  in  crystal   ....  Lovers  Z-.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

A  jewel  locked  mto  the  wofuU'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth    .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

'T  is  in  my  memory  locked,  And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Lode-stars.  — O  happy  fair!  Your  eyes  are  lode-stars  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Lodge.  —  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren  .     .  .  Muck  Ado,  ii.  1. 

And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie  .  .  .  ....      Rotneo  and  Jidiet,  ii.  3. 

In  wliat  vile  part  of  this  anatomy  Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  ...      iii.  3. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge    .     .  .  .     .      Ha?nlet,  \.  5. 

I  know  not  Where  I  did  lodge  last  night .  .  .     .  King^  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Lodged. — You  shall  be  so  received  As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not,  More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Rough  and  rugged,  Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodged  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iii,  2. 

If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodged  between  us.     .     .  ...       Richard  III.  \\.  i. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down    .     .  .  ...  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Lodging. — Hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds  Nip  notthegaudy  blossoms  of  your  love  Love'' s  L,  Lost,  v.  2. 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnished  walls,  Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  .     Richard  II.  i.  i. 

From  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb         ....  .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Loftv.  —  His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed  .     .     .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels,  And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways      .     .      HeJtry  V.  iii.  5. 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs  his  sprays  .  .     .  .     .  ....  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Fair-spoken,  and  persuading;   Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not  .      Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

How  many  ages  hence  Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  ! Julius  CtEsar,  iii.  i. 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat  Awake  the  god  of  day        ...  .       Hamlet,  \.  t. 

Loggerhead.  —Three  or  four  loggerhead^  amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads    i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Logic.  —  Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have.  And  practise  rhetoric     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  \.  i. 
Loins.  —  Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins  !    .     .     .     .  .     .  Jidius  desar,  ii.  1. 

Loiterer.  —Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents,  Dread  prince  of  plackets  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 
London.  —  This  be  the  most  villanous  house  in  all  London  road  for  fleas  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  J  die         .     .  ....  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  !  I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 
Loneliness.— Now  I  see  The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find  Your  salt  tears' head /4//V  IVell,  i.  3. 

That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour  Your  loneliness     .  ...    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Long.— For  Love  is  like  a  child,  That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  i. 

This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it .     ,  .     .     Merry  JVives   ii.  2. 

Now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  .      iii.  3. 

And  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  ...  .  .     .     Mtich  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue   Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  l. 

She  's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long  .  .  .  .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Long  live  she  so  !  and  long  live  you  to  think  so  ! .     .     Othello   iii.  3. 

Longing.  —  More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn,  Than  women's  are  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing,  An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal      .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

I  have  Immortal  longings  in  me     . Ant.  and  Cleo.v.  o.. 

Long-winded.  — One  poor  penny-worth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long-winded  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 
Look.— Where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i. 

His  mistress  Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks      .  ....  .     .  ii.  4. 

O,  know'st  thou  not  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food  ? .     ,  .  .       ii.  7. 
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Look.  —Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths  Merry  li'ives,  ii.  2. 

His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace,  Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i. 

My  decayed  fair  A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair      .  .  ,  .  ii.  i. 

Know  my  aspect,  And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks         ....  .       ii.  z. 

So  you  walk  softly  and  look  sweetly  and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk  .     .     Much  A  do,  ii.  i. 

Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  of  a  beard  .  ,  iii,  2. 

Methinks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do    .     .     .  iii,  4. 

Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace:   I  do  not  like  thy  look,  I  promise  thee  ,  iv.  2. 

While  truth  the  while  Doth  falsely  bHnd  the  eyesight  of  his  look     .     .  .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun,  That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks  .  .  \.  ,. 

Counterfeit  sad  looks,  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back    .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z. 

O  wise  and  upright  judge!     How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  !      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold        .  .  .  v.  i. 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  .     .  .  .As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  3- 

How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  took  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes !  .  .  v.  2. 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks,  Shall  win  my  love  .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

So  bedazzled  with  the  sun  That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green  .  .      iv.  5. 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience    .  .  .       v.  2. 

It  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily;  marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear     .     .  .     .  .      All's  Well,  \.  i. 

It  is  his  grounds  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him  .  Twelfth  N'ight,  ii.  3. 

They  wilt  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices  .  ...      iii.  %. 

Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy.  —  No  more  than  he  that  threats  Kuig  John,  iii.  i. 

Walks  up  and  down  with  me.  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words      .  .     .      iii.  4. 

He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart .     .  ,  ,  ......      iv.  i. 

Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour   .  ^         .  .  .  Richard  I L  in.  ^. 

A  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Thy  looks  are  full  of  speed.  —  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of iii.  2. 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone  2  He?iry  IV.  i.  i. 
Every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before.  Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 
If  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks  ;  Setllmb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser  2 //^/zt-^v  VI.  \v.  ro. 
What  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ?  3 //e?/.  VI.  W.  i. 
Good  fortune  bids  us  pause.  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks     .  .  ii.  6. 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty;  Her  words  do  show  her  wit iii.  ^, 

And  I  nothing  to  back  my  suit  at  all,  But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks       Richard  III.  i.  x. 

Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble i,  4, 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks ;  O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer,  Come  thou  on  my  side     i.  4. 
Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks,  Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast .     .  iii.  4. 

Why  look  you  so  sad?  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks  ...  .     .       v.  3. 

I  read  in   s  looks  Matter  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me,  as  his  abject  object  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 
She  looked  yesternight  fairer  than  ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  anv  woman  else  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1, 
And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  !     O  admirable  youth  !   he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty  .     .  i.  2. 
Neither  gave  to  me  Good  word  nor  look  ;  what,  are  my  deeds  forgot?      ...  .  .     .      iii.  3. 

I 'U  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move:  But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye    Rom.andyul.  \.  3. 
Now  Romeo  is  beloved  and  loves  again.  Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks    .  ii.  Prol. 

Meagre  were  his  looks,  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  ...  .  v.  i. 

Be  not  deceived  :  if  I  have  veiled  my  look   .  .     .  .  ...  Jtilhis  C<zsar,  i.  -:. 

Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ;  He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous  \.  ^. 

An  I  tell  you  that,  I  'II  ne'er  look  you  i'  the  face  again  .  .     .  .     .  i.  2. 

Look  fresh  and  merrily  ;  Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes      .     .  .  ...  ii.  i. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
To  beguile  the  time.  Look  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye    .  .        i.  5. 

Look  lik    the  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under  't .  i.  S- 

Only  look  up  clear  ;  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear:   Leave  all  the  rest  to  me    .  .     .  i.  5. 

Sleek  o'e    your  rugged  looks ;   Be  bright  and  jovial         .  ...  .     .      iii.  2. 

A  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that  Which  might  appal  the  devil      .  .  ....      iii.  4. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon  !     Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?  .     .       v.  3. 
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Look. —Take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again Hamlet,  {.2. 

With  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport  As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell     ,     .  .     .  .      ii.  i. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks   ....  ■     •  •     -      }}■  2. 

Look  you  lay  home  to  him  :  Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with    ....     iii.  4. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this,  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers     .     .     iii.  4. 

Look  you  there!  look,  how  it  steals  away  !     My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived!  .....     iii.  4- 

Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal? .....     King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Look  with  thine  ears  :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief iv.  6. 

When  we  shall  meet  at  compt.  This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven         .     .  Othello,  v.  2. 

Pray  you,  look  not  sad,  Nor  make  replies  of  loathness    .  .  .     .     .      A7tt.  and  Cleo.  iii.  1 1. 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought  But  beggary  and  poor  looks.  .  Cyjnbeline,  v.  5. 
Looked. —She  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against .     ■     Merry  IVives.W.  2. 

Looked  he  or  red  or  pale,  or  sad  or  merrily  ? Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  2. 

I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her.     Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady?  .     .       Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best  that  ever  I  heard     ...  -  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer  .     Mid.  N.  Dreavi,  v.  1. 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days .  As  Yoti  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met   but  they  looked     .  v.  2. 

No  sooner  looked  but  they  loved,  no  sooner  loved  but  they  sighed  .  ....       v.  2. 

This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  balked  .  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  z. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love.  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands     Richard  IL  iv.  1. 

'I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands .      Richard  I /I.  m.  S- 

You  are  looked  for  and  called  for,  asked  for  and  sought  for     .  .     .  .  Romeo  and  Jnliet.,  i.  5. 

Looked  he  frowningly?  —  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger   .  .     .       Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Looker.  — My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  1. 

Looking.  — With  such  large  discourse,  Looking  before  and  after  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

I  '11  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  :  But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye  Romeo  and  Jul iet,\.  3. 
LooKiXG-GLASS.  —  But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Making  practised  smiles.  As  in  a  looking-glass      .  .  .     .  Winter^s  Tale,  i.  2. 

That  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks,  Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  Richard  J  U.  i.  i. 

I  '11  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass,  And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors  ...  .  i.  2. 

Loon.  — The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon  !         .  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

I-ooi".  —  So  prove  it  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Looped. — Your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides.  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  K.  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Loose.  —  To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul.  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  Otiiello,  iii.  3. 
Lop.  —  I  'U  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you  In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit    .  .  1  Henry  VL  v.  3. 

We  take  From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber      .  ....  .  Hejiry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Lord.  —  Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas  .     .  .     .  Com,  of  Errors,  \\.  i. 

Dan  Cupid  ;  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms .      Lovers  L,  Lost,  iii.  1. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper.  Thy  head,  thy  sovereign    .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside Ki?ig  John,  \.  i. 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Expressly  proves  That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing  ...  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne      .     .  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Lose.  —  I  will  go  lose  myself   And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city  Co7n.  of  Errors,  \.  2. 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care  ...  .  .     .    Mer.  of  Vetiice,  i.  i. 

Loses.  —  We  '11  talk  with  them  too,  Who  loses  and  who  wins   .  .  ....    Ki7i.g  Lear,  v.  3. 

LosETH  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  r. 
Losing.  —  Blasting  in  the  bud,  Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime  .    Tnjjo  Gen.  of  Vero7ia,  i.  1. 

Loss.  —  For  our  escape  Is  much  beyond  our  loss  .  .     .  .  .  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  loved    .  ...  •     .  ....  Coin,  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose  ;  Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Had  you  such  a  loss  as  I,  I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do  ...     .  ....      iii.  4. 

The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold  .  .     .  .  Ric/tard  II.  iii.  2. 

Why,  't  was  my  care  ;  And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care? iii,  2. 
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Loss.  —  My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  ;  Your  care  is  gain  of  care  .     .     .  Richard  IT.  iv.  : 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss  On  one  part  and  on  the  other  ?    .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  ! 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss,  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms  3  Henry  VI.  v. » 


And  loss  assume  all  reason  Without  revolt 

Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss 

So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  friend  Which  you  weep  for   .     . 

Feeling  so  the  loss,  I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend      .     .     . 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace 
Losses.  —  A  fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns  . 

I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses       .  .     .  ,     . 

Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation  .     .     . 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses,  That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back 

How  mightily  sometimes  we  make  us  comforts  of  our  losses  !      .  .  .     . 

For  our  losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor  ,     .  .... 

Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure  ... 
Lost.  —  Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong   .     . 
0    I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth,  That  which  I  owe  is  lost 

Praising  what  is  lost  Makes  the  remembrance  dear 

Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of 


Troi.  atid  Cress,  v.  : 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  ; 


Cyhtbeliiie^  ii.  : 

.     Much  A  do,  iv.  : 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  : 


.  .  Alps  Well,  iv. 
Henry  I '.  iii. 
.  Julius  CcEsar,  iv. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 
.  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 
.  .  AlVs  Well,  V. 
.    Winter'' s  Tale,  v. 


What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ?    All  days  of  glory,  joy  and  happiness      King  John, 

Be  not  lost  So  poorly  in  your  thoughts  ....  Macbeth^  ii. 

We  have  lost  Best  half  of  our  affair ,  ,      iii. 

Lot.  —  However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot .     .     Richard  II.  i. 

It  is  lots  to  blanks,  My  name  hath  touched  your  ears  .     .  .  .     Coriolanus,  v. 

Lottery.  — The  lottery  of  my  destiny  Ears  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing    Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 
Louvre.  — An  English  courtier  may  be  wise,  And  never  see  the  Louvre  .     .     .  Hejiry  VIII.  i. 

Love.  —  All  thy  vexations  Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love      .     .  .  ...         Tempest,  iv. 

Affection  chains  thy  tender  days  To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i. 

Since  thou  lovest,  love  still  and  thrive  therein.  Even  as  1  would  when  I  to  love  begin  i. 

And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success  ?     Upon  some  book  I  love  I  '11  pray  for  thee  i. 

On  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love:   How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont    .  .  .  i. 

That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love  ;  For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love   . 

You  are  over  boots  in  love.  And  yet  you  never  swum  the  Hellespont  . 

To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans  ;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sig;hs 

Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you  .     .  .     .  

So  eating  love  Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all  .     .  .     . 

Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit  Is  turned  to  folly    ... 

Let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters  Of  thy  success  in  love  and  what  news  else 

He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love :   He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more 

I  leave  myself,  my  friends  and  all,  for  love  .  .  ... 

Now  we  are  alone,  Wouldst  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ?  .  .     . 

His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small 

They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love.  —  O,  they  love  least  that  let  men  know  their  love 

To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate 

J^ie,  fie,  how  wayward  Is  this  foolish  love   That,  like  a  testy  babe,  ^^'ill  scratch  the  nurse ! 

Sweet  love !  sweet  lines  !   sweet  life  !     Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart    .  ....  i.  3. 

Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn  ....  .  .  .     .  .  .        i.  3. 

How  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ! 

If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her.  —  Why  ?  —  Because  Love  is  blind    . 

I  was  in  love  with  my  bed  ;  I  thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love 

Though  the  chameleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals 

Love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes.  —  They  say  that  Love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all 

Upon  a  homely  object  Love  can  wink.     ,     .  .  .  .  .  ii.  4. 

^My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you;  I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse      ....       ii.  4, 

That  life  is  altered  now  :   I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  Love   ....  .     .  ii.  4. 

In  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love,  Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes      .     .  ii.  4. 

Love  's  a  mighty  lord  And  hath  so  humbled  me  as  I  confess      ,  ii.  4, 


IV.  4. 
iv.  4. 
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Love.  —  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep.  Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love  Two  Gen.  ofVer.  ii.  4, 
O,  flatter  me  ;  for  love  delights  in  praises  ... 

Except  not  any ;  Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love  .  .     .  ... 

I  must  after,  For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy 

The  remembrance  of  my  former  love  Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten    .... 

She  is  fair;  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love  — That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thawed     ...  ii.  4, 

I  love  his  lady  too  too  much,  And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little   .     .          .     .          .     .  ii.  4. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ;  If  not,  to  compass  her  I  '11  use  my  skill  ii.  4 

I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  burn  himself  in  love 

Love  bade  me  swear,  and  Love  bids  me  forswear      ,          .               .     .                    .                .     .  ii.  6. 

0  sweet-suggesting  Love,  if  thou  hast  sinned.  Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it!   .  it.  6. 

1  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend,  For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself  .                               .  ii.  6. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift ii.  6. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love.  Thou  wotildst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  li.  7. 

As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words .  ii.  7. 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love  . 

His  oaths  are  oracles,  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate 

Love  is  like  a  child,  That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by  .  .     . 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice 

You  are  already  Love's  firm  votary,  And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind  . 

You  know  that  love  Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go  . 

'T  is  pity  love  should  be  so  contrary ;  And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  '  Alas  ! ' 

Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself !         ...  .     -  ... 

How  like  a  dream  Is  this  I  see  and  hear!     Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile 

It  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love       .  .  ...       iMerry  Wives,^  i, 

But  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it         .  .1, 

Though  Love  use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor           .  ii. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love  pursues                                                   ii, 

In  love  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state  ;  Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold      .  v. 

I  love  the  people,  But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes      ,  ...  Meas./or  Meas.  i. 

Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love  Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom  .     .                               .  .  i, 

To  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good  a  remedy  presents  itself  ...                                    .  iii. 

Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with  dearer  love           .     .  iii. 

Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain      .                    .          ,               ...          .     .     .  iv. 

Ere  I  learn  love,  I  '11  practise  to  obey  ...  .  .     Com.  of  Errors^  ii. 

Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love.  And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours  .                     .  ii. 

Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot                     ....                          .                .  iii, 

Do  it  by  stealth  ;  Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness  .                .                          .  iii. 

Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink!               .                                                    .                .  iii. 

Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life      .                                                              iii. 

Belike  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long                                   .               .          .          .     .     .  iv. 

I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale  with  love  .     .  Much  Ado^  i. 

With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger,  my  lord,  not  with  love  .          .     .          .                .     .  .  i. 

Prove  that  ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking               .          ,  i. 

Had  a  rougher  task  in  hand  Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love  ...  i. 

How  sweetly  you  do  minister  to  love,  That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  \                      .  .  i. 

~  "Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love  .          .                                    .....                               .  ii. 

^Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  .          .  li. 

Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues          ...  ii. 

Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites ii. 

Seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love                      .  ii.  3, 

Become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love    .               ...                .                .  ii.  3. 

I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster                    .          ....               .  ii.  3, 

That  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection  ;  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought                         .  ii.  3 

I  will  be  horribly  in  love  with  her                                  .     .          .      .          .  ii.  3 

I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her                                .                                ....                     .     .  ii.  3, 

She  cannot  love,  Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection                   .     .          .     .          ...  iii.  i, 
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Love. —  My  kindness  shall  incite  thee  To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band    .     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

That  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love  ...  ,      iii,  4. 

Butj  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love      ...               .  .      iv.  i. 

For  thee  I  'U  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love,  And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang  .      iv.  a. 

Then  shall  he  mourn,  If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver       .     .                                              .  .      iv.  i. 

Though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love  ...                          .     ,                     ,     .  iv.  j. 

I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you ;  is  not  that  strange?  ,                    .               .  iv.  i. 

I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart  that  none  is  left  to  protest ,     .               .     .  iv.  j. 

If  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly                                .  v.  r. 

If  your  love  Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention      .     .               .                          .  .       v.  1. 

The  god  of  love,  That  sits  above.  And  knows  me,  and  knows  me               .  v.  ^. 

For  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me?            .     .  v.  ^. 

For  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  sufEer  love  for  me  ?       .     .     .     .                     .  v.  2. 

Suffer  love  !  a  good  epithet !     I  do  suffer  love  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will     .  .       v.  z. 

For  I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates    .          .               ....               .     .  .v.-:. 

Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.     There  will  I  leave  you                   .          .               .  v.  2. 
Comfort  me,  boy  :  what  great  men  have  been  in  love?                  .                     .         Love^ s  L.  Lost,  \.  z. 

My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red  .     .                     ...               .  i.  2. 

Sing,  boy  ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love                               i.  2. 

Love  is  a  familiar  ;  Love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love     .                     .     .  i.  2. 

A  well-accomplished  youth,  Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved  .                     .  .       ii.  x. 

Through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love  .                ...                .  iii.  x. 

Through  the  nose,  as  if  yon  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love                .     .  iii.  1. 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady  and  some  Joan    .     .                               ...  .      iii.  1. 

.-  Lflove  makes, me.  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love?            .     .               .                     ,  iv.  z. 

By  the  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax                           .          .                    .     .  iv.  3. 

O,  but  her  eye,  — by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her iv.  3. 

By  heaven,  I  do  love  :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  be  melancholy  .                     .  iv.  3. 

Once  more  I  '11  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit                     ......  iv.  3. 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May,  Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair        ....  iv.  3. 

Something  else  more  plain,  That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain    ...                ,  iv.  3. 

Thy  love  is  far  from  charity.  That  in  love's  grief  desirest  society      ....  .     iv.  3. 

When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?     Or  groan  for  love?  .     .          .     .  .      iv.  3. 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night !                               ....  iv.  3. 

By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony      .                     .     .                .          .               .  iv.  3, 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes.  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain         .     .          .  .      iv.  3. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails      .     .  iv.  3. 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste  ....  iv.  3. 

Is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? iv.  3. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs  iv.  3, 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love,  Or  fi^r  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men  .      iv.  3. 

Charity  itself  fulfils  the  law,  And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity?      .  iv.  3. 

As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper  v.  2. 

Love  doth  approach  disguised,  Armed  in  arguments       .                          .               .          .  .       v.  2. 

Though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny  Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love  v.  2. 

Yet,  since  love's  argnmeni  was  first  on  foot,  Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it .  v.  2. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain       .          .  .       v.  2. 

If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds  Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love  .  v 
At  her  window  sung  With  feigning  voice  verses  of  feigning  love  .                    .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth .  i 

O  hell  !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes      .     .          .  i. 

As  due  to  love  as  thoughts  and  dreams  and  sighs.  Wishes  and  tears          .               ...  .  i, 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves,  By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves  .          ,  .     .  i, 

The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me.  —  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me  .     .  .     .  i 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity,  Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity         .     .  .     .  i, 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind;  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind    \. 

Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgement  taste  ;  Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste  .  ,     .  i. 
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Love.— Therefore  is  Lovesaid  to  beachild,  Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled    Mid.  N^ .  Dream^\.  i 

As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear,  So  the  boy  Love  is  perjured  every  where  . 

Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love  To  amorous  Phillida 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,  She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love    .... 

What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love,  — And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me? 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do  ;  We  should  be  wooed,  and  were  not  made  to  woo 

Take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence!   Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference 

Where  I  o'erlook  Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book    ...  .     . 

To  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days       .          .  iii.  i. 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer.  With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood  dear  iii.  2. 

And  wil]  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder,  To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend?    .  iii.  2. 

So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate,  But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved.     .          .  iii.  a. 

You  juggler  !  you  canker-blossom  I  You  thief  of  love  ! .     .  iii.  ^. 

I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport .     .          .               .               .  iii.  z- 

Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it,  And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it       .     .              .     .     .  iv.  1, 

Joy,  gentle  friends  !  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love  Accompany  your  hearts  ! v,  i. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity  In  least  speak  most .               .     .          v.  i. 

From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty  To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

Spend  but  time  To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance      .               .     .          .     .                     ,  .  i.  1. 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him .                                    .  .  i.  2. 

Let  us  make  incision  for  your  love,  To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest   .  ii-  i. 

I  am  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me  :  But  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate  .     .                          .          .          .  ii.  5. 

Ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly  To  seal  love's  bunds  new-made     .     .                                    .  ii.  6. 

Love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit  .                .     .     .  ii.  6. 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love   .     .                          ....          .     .          .-                   .     .  ii.  8. 

Employ  your  chiefest  thoughts  To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love                                 .  ii.  8. 

I  have  not  seen  So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love    ......                          .                     .  ii.  g. 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love,  Than  young  Alcides         ....               .  iii.  2. 

Touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love     .                                    .          iv.  i, 

^cjJliet  me  see  ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ?      .  ....  ....  As  You  Like  It^  i.  2. 

Love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither  than  with  safety                .     .     .  .  i.  2. 

The  love  Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one  .     .  .  i.  3. 

But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine  —  As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so     .     .                .  ii.  4. 

As  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly  .                    ,  ii.  4. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun  And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun     .     . 

Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step  Limped  in  pure  love  .     . 

The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love  ... 

He  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him      ... 

Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip     .     .     .  iii.  2. 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love       .....               .     .                                    .     .  iii.  4. 

Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible  That  love's  keen  arrows  make     .     .     .  iii.  5. 

Down  on  your  knees,  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  .          .     .          ...  iii.  5. 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  .                               .          .  iii.  5. 

So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love.  And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace     .     .          .  iii.  5. 

Would  have  gone  near  To  fall  in  love  with  him .     .          .          .  iii.  5. 

For  my  part,  I  love  him  not  nor  hate  him  not .               .     .          .     .  iii.  5. 

He  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love 

My  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love ! 

I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake  .  .  .... 

They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love  and  they  will  together  .  .     , 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime  In  spring  time    ...  .     . 

Is  it  possible  That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ?    .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

While  idly  I  stood,  looking  on,  I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness         ,                ....  .  i.  i. 

Peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life,  And  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy      ....          .  v.  2. 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience              .     .          .  v.  2. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few,  Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  for  thine  enemy  ....  .      AlVs  Well,  \.  i. 

'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star  And  think  to  wed  it i.  i. 
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Love. — The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion  Must  die  for  love AWs  Well^i 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high,  That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye?  i 
The  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth,  Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth  .  .  .  i, 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above  Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  !  .  .  ii. 
If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ;  Give  me  excess  of  it    .     .  .     .     Tisjel/th  Nighty  i 

0  spirit  of  love  \   how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ...  .        i, 

With  adorations,  fertile  tears,  With  groans  that  thunder  love     ...  .        i.  5. 

It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  Where  Love  is  throned       ..... 

Let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself,  Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love,  Like  the  old  age     ......  .       n.  4. 

My  love,  more  noble  than  the  world,  Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  .  .     .       ii.  4, 

Alas,  their  love  may  be  called  appetite,  No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate      .  .  ii.  4 

She  never  told  her  love,  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  ii.  4 
For  still  we  prove  Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love      ,  .  .       ii.  4 

1  pity  you.  —  That  's  a  degree  to  love.  —  No,  not  a  grize  ...  .  iii.  i 

Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better  iii.  i 

His  love  dares  yet  do  more  Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will    .     ,     .     ,  iii.  4 

After  him  I  love  More  than  I  love  those  eyes,  more  than  my  life v.  i 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love,  Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands     .     ,  .     .       v.  i 

Besides  you  know  Prosperity  's  the  very  bond  of  love         ........  W interns  Tale-,  iv.  4. 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand.  But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  King  Jokn^  ii. 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves,  Sticking  together  in  calamity  ....  iii. 

You  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love,  And  call  it  cunning .  iv, 

Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  ?  Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire?  Richard  JI.  i 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave ;  Love  they  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have  ii. 

As  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love,  It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense  ...  ii. 

Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,  And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands  .     .  .      iv 

Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  :  Forget  to  pity  him .v. 

He  shows  In  this,  he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  house  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii. 
With  blood  he  sealed  A  testament  of  noble-ending  love      ...  .       Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say,  '  I  love  you '  . 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love     ....  .... 

I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love       .  .     .  .  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love  Than  this  kind  kiss    .  .  2  Henry  VI.  i 

This  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant,  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground  3  Henry  VI.  iii 
This  word  '  love,'  which  greybeards  call  divine,  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another  .     .       v.  6. 

As  my  hand  has  opened  bounty  to  you,  My  heart  dropped  love  .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee    ....  ...  iii 

The  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  in. 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more!    For,  O,  love's  bow  Shoots  buck  and  doe  .     .  iii 

In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose iii. 

But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth   .  .     .  .     .      iv, 

Here  's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love  Romeo  and  Juliet-,  \. 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs -  I. 

In  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  armed,  From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharmed  i. 

My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate  !     Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  !  i. 

Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me,  That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy  .     .     . 

Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out,  And  what  love  can  do  that  dares  love  attempt . 

O  gentle  Romeo,  If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully      ... 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath,  May  prove  a  beauteous  flower 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea.  My  love  as  deep      ...  ... 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books  .  ... 

Love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so  ;  Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow 

My  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth  .     . 

If  love  be  bhnd,  It  best  agrees  with  night.     Come,  civil  night 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold.  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty  . 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love,  But  not  possessed  it      .  
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Love  give  me  strength  !  and  strength  shall  help  afford Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv,  i. 

Gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might,  Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty  .  .      iv.  2. 

How  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed,  When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ! v.  i. 

I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness  And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have  Julius  Cissar,  i.  2. 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you,  Be  any  further  moved            .          .  .  i.  z. 

Though  last,  not  least  in  love .          .     .  iii.  1. 

There  is  tears  for  his  love  ;  joy  for  his  fortune  ;  honour  for  his  valour      .          .                     .  iii.  2. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony     . 

Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother  ;  Checked  like  a  bondman 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  sliould  be ... 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble,  Which  still  we  thank  as  love 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know  How  tender  't  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason      .  .     . 

Who  could  refrain,  That  had  a  heart  to  love?  ...  ... 

Spiteful  and  wrathful,  who,  as  others  do,  Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you  . 

All  is  the  fear  and  nothing  is  the  love ;  As  little  is  the  wisdom 

Wife  and  child,  Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love     .     . 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age,  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends 

With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love     .     .     . 

So,  gentlemen,  With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you  .     . 

And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is  May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love,  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself      .     . 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move  ;  Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ;  But  never  doubt  I  love 

Truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  ;  very  near  this      .                     .     .  .       ii.  2. 

By  the  cousonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love  .                     ■  ii.  z. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay.  The  insolence  of  office                           .  .      iii.  1. 

The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief  Sprung  from  neglected  love    ...                     .  iii.  i. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? —  'T  is  brief,  my  lord.  — As  woman's  love            .  iii.  2. 

For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity  ;  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity        .     .  ,      iii.  z. 

What  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ;  And  as  my  love  is  sized,  my  fear  is  so     .     .  .      iii.  2. 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear                     .               ...                     .  .      iii.  2. 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there                     .               .                               .  .      iii.  2. 

'T  is  not  strange  That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change    .  .      iii.  2. 

'T  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove,  Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love  .  iii.  2. 

Takes  off  the  rose  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love          ...                     .  iii.  4. 

Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  where  't  is  fine,  It  sends  some  instance  of  itself  .  .      iv.  5, 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love,  Methought  it  was  very  sweet .                          .                .  .       v.  i. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum  v.  i. 

They  did  make  love  to  this  employment ;  They  are  not  near  my  conscience                           .  .       v.  2. 

I  do  receive  your  offered  love  like  love,  And  will  not  wrong  it     .     .     .          .                     .     .  .       v.  z. 

I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter  ;  Dearer  than  eyesight       .  King  Lear,  \.  r. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable  Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you      .  i.  i. 

I  am  sure,  my  love  's  More  richer  than  my  tongue          .....  .  i.  i. 

Whose  hand  must  take  my  plight  shall  carry  Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty  .        i    i. 

May  your  deeds  approve,  That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love  .  .        i    i. 

Love  's  not  love  When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand  Aloof  from  the  entire  point  i.  i. 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love,  I  shall  not  be  his  wife i,  1. 

Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide:  in  cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord  i.  2. 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing  .     .  ,     .  i.  4. 

Not  I  for  love  and  duty,  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  Othello,  i.  i. 

I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love,  Which  is  indeed  but  sign  .                    .               .  .  i.  i. 

^-will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love            .     .               .     .  .     .  i.  3. 

To  fall  in  love  whh  what  she  feared  to  look  on  !     It  is  a  judgement  maimed  and  most  imperfect   i.  3. 

I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction,  To  spend  with  thee  .  i.  3. 

I  never  found  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himself                          .          .  i.  3. 

Ere  I  would  say,  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  guinea-hen                   ,  i.  3. 

1  take  this  that  you  call  love  to  be  a  sect  or  scion                                                 .              .  i,  3. 
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Love.  —  Our  loves  and  comforts  shoiird  increase,  Even  as  our  days  do  grow 


OtJtello,  ii. 


This  crack  o£  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  before 

I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love  and  honest  kindness        .... 

His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love,  That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list 

I  do  love  tiiee  !  and  when  I  love  thee  not.  Chaos  is  come  again 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  !  iii.  3, 

Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love  For  others'  uses  .  .     .  .     .  iii,  3 

In  sleep  I  heard  him  say,  '  Sweet  Desdemona,  Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves'  .      iii.  3 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven  .  .  .  .  .     .  .      iii.  3 

There  's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned  .     .     .  Aiit.  ajid  Cleo.  i.  1 

The  ebbed  man,  ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love.  Comes  deared  by  being  lacked       .  .  i.  4 

The  April  's  in  her  eyes  :  it  Is  love's  spring,  And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on     .     .  .      iii.  2 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks  Best  to  preserve  it ,     .      iii,  4 

Our  faults  Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love  Can  equally  move  with  them       .  .     .      in.  4 

The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown,  Is  often  left  unloved     .  .  ...      iii.  6 

As  thereto  sworn  by  your  command,  Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey v.  z 

Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing,  To  the  smothering  of  the  sense     Cymbeline,  Iii.  2 

Take  it,  and  hit  The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart .  iii.  4, 

I  have  heard  you  say,  Love's  reason  's  without  reason  .  .      iv.  2 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  tliey  love  to  act     .  Pericles,  i.  i 

LovE-CAUSE. — There  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love-cause  As  V.  L.  It^  iv.  i 
Loved.  —  It  is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted       ...  .     .      Muck  Ado,  i.  \. 

But  mine  and  mine  I  loved  and  mine  I  praised  And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on     .  .     .     .      iv.  j, 

The  fairest  dame  That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  ., 
Thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her!  —  I  partly  guess  ;  for  I  have  loved  ere  now  As  You  Like  It^  ii.  4, 
Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?    ....  .     .  ....  iii.  5 

No  sooner  looked  but  they  loved,  no  sooner  loved  but  they  sighed  ...  v.  2 

I  do  protest  I  never  loved  myself  Till  now .  .    King  yohn^'ix.  1 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies  .       Coriolanns,  i.  9 

Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more  .     .  .     .         Julius  CcEsar,  iii.  2 

He  's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude.  Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eyes  Hamlet^  iv,  3 
Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  invited  me  ;  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life  Othello,  i,  3 

Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well  ;  Of  one  not  easily  jealous    .  v.  2. 

Love-discourse.  —  I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse  .     .  .  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Love-gods. — Is  no  longer  an  archer:  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only  love-gods  Much  A  do,  ii.  i 
Love-in-idleness. — Maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness  .     .  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream^n.  1. 

Loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties       .     .  .  .     .     ,  Othello,  ii.  1 

Love-monger.  —  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger  and  speakest  skilfully     ....  Lovers  L.  Lost.,  ii.  i 

LovE-PRATE.  —  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate      .  .As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i 

Lover.  — Alas  !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb      .  .    Two  Ge?i.  0/ Verona,  ii.  2 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that,  And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts  .     .      iii.  1 

Lovers  break  not  hours.  Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time  .  .  .     .       v.  i 

Green  indeed  is  the  colour  of  lovers      .     .  ......         Lovers  L,  Lost,  i.  2 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  ;  A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound  .  .     .     .      iv.  3 

We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so,  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so  .  v.  2 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains,  Such  shaping  fantasies    .     .     Mid.  N.  Dreant,  v.  1, 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact  v.  i, 

The  lover,  all  as  frantic,  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt v.  1, 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve  :   Lovers,  to  bed ;   't  is  almost  fairy  time 

It  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour.  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock       .     .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  ii.  6, 

Love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit 

As  true  a  lover  As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow  .  .     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii,  4. 

We  that  are  true  lovers  run  into  strange  capers  ii.  4 

And  then  the  lover,  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad  Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow     ii.  7, 

It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover  iii.  2 

The  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry .     .     'u\.  % 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster iii.  4 
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Lover. —The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love As  i'ou  Lihe  It,\\\,  4. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,  With  a  hey,and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino v.  3. 

Hey  ding  a  ding,  ding  :  Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring v.  3. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting.  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know Tiveifth  .Vi^ki,  ii.  3. 

For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are,  Unstaid  and  skittish ...  .       ii.  4. 

Full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. —  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church  ....    He7iry  V.x.z. 

Since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover.  To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days      ....  Richard  III.  i.  j. 

They  say  all  lovers  swear  more  performance  than  they  are  able      ....     Troi.  a7id  Cress,  iii.  2. 

This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover,  To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover  Rom,  &>  JuL  i.  3. 

You  are  a  lover  ;  borrow  Cupid's  wings,  And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound    .     .     .     .  i.  4. 

In  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night  Through  lovers' brains 1.4, 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear ii_  Prol, 

Thou  mayst  prove  false  ;  at  lovers'  perjuries,  They  say,  Jove  laughs ii.  2. 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  !  .       ii.  2. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air .       ii.  6. 

Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites  By  their  own  beauties  ....  iii.  2. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!   hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent    .     .     .     yulmsCcEsar^m.  2, 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis  ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace      .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch,  Which  hurts,  and  is  desired      .     .     .    AjU.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Love-rhymes.  —Dan  Cupid  ;  Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms     .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

LovE-sHAKED.  —  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  :i. 

Love-song.  —  To  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin-redbreast Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  i. 

He  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids     ...  ....  .  U'i7tter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Shot  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-snng .       Rojueo  a7id  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

LovEST.  —  Since  thou  lovest,  love  still   and  thrive  therein    .  .     .    Two  Geti.  of  Verona^  i.  i. 

I  see  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full  weight  that  I  love  thee  .     ,       As  You  Like  It,  i.  ^. 

Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me  1  .  .  .  ...  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Love-thoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers   .  .     Twelfth  Night,  i.  i. 

LovE-TOKENS.  — Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes.  And  interchanged  love-tokens      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Loving.  —  If  it  proves  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps    .         .  ...  Muck  Ado,  iii,  i. 

What  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove  These  worms  for  loving?      .....  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Now  prove  Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn  iv.  3. 

Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly As  Yoic  Like  It,\\.  -j. 

I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam.  —  Why,  't  is  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
So  loving  to  my  mother  That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  rourhly  i.  2. 

He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes,  Evades  them .  ...   Othello,  i.  j. 

Low.  —  And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes  With  foreheads  villanous  low  .  .  .  Tempest,  iv.  i. 
And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor    .  ....  ....      lilerry  U'ives,  i,  3. 

He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor,  Both  young  and  old ii.  i. 

Little  have  you  to  say  When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low   .     .     .      Meas,  for  MIeas.  iv.  i. 

Methinks  she  's  too  low  for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise J\Inch  Ado,  i.  1. 

Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love ii.  1. 

If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling,  Some  of  us  would  lie  low .     .      v.  i. 

How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven  :  God  grant  us  patience  ! .  ....  i.  1. 

0  cross!  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low Mid.  N .  Dream,  \.  1 . 

1  am  not  yet  so  low  But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes iii.:. 

Nothlnsbut  Mow'  and  'little'!     Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? iii.  z. 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key  ? Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

My  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit iii.  2. 

The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike .     .  ,    IV inter'' s  Tale,  v.  i. 

Would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave :   I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me  Kmg-  John,  ii.  i . 

Now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder      ...  i  Henry  IV.  i.  z. 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down  1  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ...  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me       .      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

I  hope  it  is  not  so  low  with  him  as  he  made  it  seem  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii,  6. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman   ....     King-  Lear,  v.  3. 
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Lowest.  — A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed  ,Th  e  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  A  IPs  JFeIi,\\  3 

The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune  Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear  A".  Lear,  iv.  i. 
Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder,  Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face  yidlus  C^sar-,  ii.i. 
Lowly.  —  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught  .  .  .     .  AlVs  U'eli^  ii,  ^, 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  bom,  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content  .  Henry  VIIL  Ii.  3. 
LowNESS. — Dodge  And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.\\\.\i. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature  To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters    Kiiig  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Low-spirited.  —  That  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth       .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 
Low-voiced.  —  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  is  low-voiced  ....  .     .  .     .  A  ni.  a?id  Cleo.  iii.  3, 

LovAL.  — All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe,  So  long  as  I  am  loyal         .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Thou  art  come  too  soon,  Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art    .  .     .  iii,  i. 

Temperate  and  furious.  Loyal  and  neutral,  In  a  moment         .  .  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

LovALTY.  —  And  then  end  life  when  1  end  loyalty  t     .  ...  .  .     M:d.  X  Dreav/,  ii.  2. 

Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee,  To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty   As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat,  Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  loyalty  .  Henry  F.  ii.  2. 

In  thy  face  I  see  The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty 2  Henry  VI.  iii,  ,. 

Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks  The  sides  of  loyalty     .     .  .     .  He7try  VIII.  \.  ^. 

The  sendee  and  the  loyalty  I  owe,  In  doing  it,  pays  itself ...      Macbeth,  i.  4. 

I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be  sore  ....  King  Lear,  iii.  5. 

LuRBER.  —  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be      .     .  .     .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  5. 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney      .  .  Twelfth  Xight,  iv.  i. 

If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry .     .      King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Ll'cifer.  —  Xothing  is  so  black ;  Thou  art  move  deep  damned  than  Prince  Lucifer    King  yohn,  iv.  3. 

His  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  wliere  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms    2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  Never  to  hope  again      .  .  ,     Hetiry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Luck.  — As  good  hick  would  have  it       ...  .     .    Merry  IVives,  iii.  5. 

I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers ...       v.  i. 

I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage         Co7}i.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

No  revenge  ;  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii,  i. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings      .     .  ,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning,  Bade  him  win  all  Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

Of  that  natural  luck,  He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds       .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  il.  3. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck  I         ....     .  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  i 

Lucky. — Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  pric^  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

When  mine  hours  Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives  Of  me  .  A7it.  and  Cleo,  iii.  13. 

Luggage.  — What  do  you  mean,  To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  ?        .  .     .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Lugged.  —  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Lullaby.  —  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come. again Twelfth  Xight,  v,  i. 

The  day  frowns  more  and  more  :  thou  'rt  like  to  have  A  lullaby  too  rough        ,  IVinter^s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song  Of  lullaby  to  brine;  her  babe  asleep  Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

Lump.  —  And  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted  .     .All's  Well,  iii.  6. 

This  lump  of  clay,  Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave i  Henry  VL  ii.  5. 

Foul,  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as.thy  shape! 2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  I  Richard  IIL  \.  £. 

All  men's  honours  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him  ....  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2, 

Lumpish.  —  She  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Lunatic. — Why,  this  is  lunatics!   this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog  ! Merry  IVives,  iv.  z. 

Tlie  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact     .     .  Mid.  jV.  Dream,  v.  i. 

A  lunatic   lean-witted  fool,  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

LuNES.  — Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again I\Ierry  IVives,  iv.  2. 

Yea,  watch  His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Lu.NGS. — Gentlemen,  who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs Tempest,  W.  i. 

The  hea\'ing  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  ?• 
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Lungs.  —  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  ! 1  Henry  IV.  \,  i. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  aud  split  thy  brazen  pipe .     .     Trai.  ajid  Cress,  iv.  5. 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere  ....      Hatniet,  ii.  2. 

LuPERCAL.  —  It  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal .      Jtilhts  CcEsar,\.  \. 

Lush.  —  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  how  green  !     .  ...    Tempest^  ii.  i. 

Lust.  — Till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease  ....     Merry  Wives.,  ii.  i. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  !  Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  !       .     .     .     .  .     .  ...  .     .       v.  5. 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire,  Kindled  with  unchaste  desire .     .  .     .  .     .  ....       v.  5. 

So  lust  doth  play  With  what  it  loathes  for  that  which  is  away      ...  .         AWs  Well,  iv,  4, 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root  Than  summer-seeming  lust      .  Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  permission  of  the  will  ...  ...  Othello,  i.  3, 

LusTiHOOD.  —  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood  .  Much  Ada,  v.  i. 

Reason  and  respect  Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject  .     .  .      Trci.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Lustre.  —  A  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth   .  .  .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

If  you  can  bring  Tincture  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye     .  .  .  ll^inier^s  Tale,  m.  ^. 

It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion,  A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise         i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

There  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base,  That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes  .       Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

Like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years  About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show,  Shall  show  the  better     ....  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek.  Pleads  your  fair  usage  .  .  ...  iv.  4, 

You  have  added  worth  unto't  and  lustre .  .     .     Timon  of  Athens,  \.  z. 

That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world  Did  lose  his  lustre Julius  dssar, 


Ki7tg  Lear,  iii.  7, 

Afit.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

.    Winter''s  Tale,  ii.  2. 

.     Richard  II.  \.  3. 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

.   Richard  III.  i.  i. 


Out,  vile  jelly !     Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ?     All  dark  and  comfortless 

He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds:  thy  lustre  thickens.  When  he  shines  by. 
Lusty.  —  A  daughter,  and  a  goodly  babe,  Lusty  and  like  to  live 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath    .  .     .  .... 

Lute.  —  As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair 

Capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute     , 
Lute-string.  —  Which  is  now  crept  into  a  lute-string  and  now  governed  by  stops      Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 
Lutheran.  —  Yet  I  know  her  for  A  spleeny  Lutheran     .  .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  ^. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.  Sudden,  malicious  .     .  .  .    Macbeth,  iv,  3, 

Lying.  —  And  this  is  true  ;   I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying    .  .     .  .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

'T  is  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth    .      A  IPs  Well,  i.  i, 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man  Than  lying     .  ...  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Let  me  have  no  lying:  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen  ...  ...  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down:  come,  quick,  quick,  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy  lap  \  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying  ! .     .  .  .       v.  4. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  ! 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

'T  is  as  easy  as  lying  ...  s  .  ...  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
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Mab.  —  O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you    ...  ...  Romeo  ajid  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Macbeth.  —All  hail,  Macbeth  I  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdor!  .     .  .  ,     Macbeth,  \.  3, 

Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater.     Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier      .     .  .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

I  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Sleep  no  more  !     Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,'  the  innocent  sleep  ii.  2. 

Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more .     .  .       ii.  2. 

Macbeth!   Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware  Macduff!  Beware  the  thane  of  Fife    .  .  .     .      iv.  i. 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth  ....  iv.  i. 
Macduff.  —  Lay  on,  Macduff,  And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  enough  ! '     .     .  v.  8. 

Mace.  —  The  sceptre  and  the  ball.  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
Macedon.  —  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  :  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  .  iv.  7. 
Machiavel.  —Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?    ....  .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 

Machination. — Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end.  And  machination  ceases  King  Lear,  v.  i. 
Machine.  —  Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this  machine  is  to  him   ....     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
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jNIackerel.  —  You  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel r  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Maculate.  —  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such  colours  Love's  L.  Lost,  i. 
Maculation.— Throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself,  That  there's  no  maculation  in  ihy  heart  Tr.&'Cr.'w. 
Mad.  —  Not  a  soul  But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad  and  played  Some  tricks  of  desperation        Tonpest,  i. 

He  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing  into  the  water  .     .  .    Merry  JVives,  iv. 

This  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog  !  .     .  ,  ....  iv. 

Many  that  are  not  mad  Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  v. 

Wast  thou  mad.  That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ?    .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold   ...  .     .  iii. 

What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so?  —  Not  mad,  but  mated  .     .  iii. 

But  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  claims  marriage  of  me     .  iv. 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisous  moie  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  ■  v. 

In  food,  in  sport  and  life-preserving  rest  To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast    .  ^. 

Provoked  with  raging  ire,  Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad  ...  v, 

I  think  you  are  all  mated  or  stark  mad  .  v. 

He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad  .  .       Miich  Ado,  i. 

If  they  were  but  a  week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad  .  .  ...  .     .       ii. 

Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad  .     .  .     .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  froward      .  Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  i. 

That,  being  mad  herself,  she 's  madly  mated  ...  .      iii. 

If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone  ;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief Twelfth  Night,  i. 

I  am  as  mad  as  he.  If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be      ...     .  .  .  iii. 

I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream  ;  Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  .  .      iv. 

I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are  :  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant  question  .  .  iv. 

Then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool     ....  .     .     .      iv. 

O,  think  what  they  have  done,  And  then  run  mad  indeed,  stark  mad  !      .     .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iii. 

Mad  world  !  mad  kings  !  mad  composition  !      .  .     .  .  ...  .         Ki^ig  John,  ii. 

Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  ;   I  am  not  mad:  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine     .  iii. 

I  am  not  mad;   I  would  to  heaven  I  were  !  For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself  iii. 

Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad.  And  thou  shalt  be  canonized  ...  .  iii. 

Being  not  mad  but  sensible  of  grief,  My  reasonable  part  produces  reason  .     .     .  iii. 

If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son,  Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he  .  .  .      iii. 

I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel  The  different  plague  of  each  calamity 

In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad 

He  made  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet 

Thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so 

A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets 

My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul  .     .  

The  mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance  are  dead 

Mad  north-northwest:  when  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  .      Hamlet,  ii. 

Make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free.  Confound  the  ignorant     .  .     .  ii. 

Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend  Which  is  the  mightier  .     .  .     .  .      iv. 

O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven  !  Keep  me  in  temper:  I  would  not  be  mad!  KingLear,\. 

What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow?     How  fell  you  out?  say  that  ....       ii. 

He  's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love  .     .  .      iii. 

He  was  met  even  now  As  mad  as  the  vexed  sea  .  ....  .  iv. 

What,  art  mad  ?     A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes 
Madcap.  —  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent  us  here  ! 

Well  then,  once  in  my  days  I  '11  be  a  madcap 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales       .  ... 

Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint .... 
Made.  —  We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on 

And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips,  Like  man  new  made 

'T  is  all  as  easy  Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made 

We  are  made  to  be  no  stronger  Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames . 

The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good  .         .     . 

I  am  made  to  understand 
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Made.  — My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna  .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  v. 

If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men  .  .     .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man     ....  .  .  Mer   0/  Venice,  i. 

Our  fraihy  is  the  cause,  not  we !   For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be  Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

Who  of  itself  is  peised  well,  Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground  .  King  John,  ii. 

He  leads  them  like  a  thing  Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature  .  .     .     Coriolanus,  iv. 

And  too  soon  marred  aie  those  so  early  made •     ■  Romeo  a7id  Juliet,  \. 

Let  me  wring  your  heart;  for  so  I  shall,  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff  .    Hatnlet,  iii. 

He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse,  Looking  before  and  after  .  .      Iv. 

You  must  not  think  That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull  .  .      iv. 

Madly.— That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken. — Pardon  it ;  The  phrase  is  to  the  matter  Meas. /or  Meas.  v. 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 
Madman.  —Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares?  .  Julius  Ctssar,  iv. 

Tell  me  whether  a  madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman?      ...  .   A'ing  Lear,  iii. 

Madmen. — Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains,  Such  shaping  fantasies  Mid.  N.  Dreant,^. 

And  so,  with  great  imagination  Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death      .         2  Henry  IV.  i. 

'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not  ....  Cynibeline,  v. 
Madness. — All  wound  with  adders  who  with  cloven  tongues  Do  hiss  me  into  madness    Tempest,  ii. 

His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness  .  .....      Meas.for  Meas.  iv. 

Neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion  That  I  am  touched  with  madness  .     .       i-. 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense     .  ...  -v. 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,  As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness  .  ...       v. 

And  what 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ?  ....  .  Co7n.  of  Errors,  v. 

This  ill  day  A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him      ...  .  ...       v. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread,  Charm  ache  with  air  .  .      Mtich  Ado^  v. 

Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him      .  .     .  .     .  .  .     .  i. 

Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  As  Y.  L.  It,  iii. 

I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  living  humour  of  madness     .  iii. 

Begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  born  of  madness  iv. 

I  am  as  mad  as  he,  If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 
,    Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness    ....  .     .  iii. 

I  have  reason  ;  If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleased  with  madness,  Do  bid  it  welcome   Winter's  Tale,  iv. 

No  settled  sense  of  the  world  can  match  The  pleasure  of  that  madness     .     .  .  .     .       v. 

You  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow.  —  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  .  King  John,  iii. 

What  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men!    ...  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Wliy,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness    ...  ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

O  madness  of  discourse.  That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself  I  .  .     .       v. 

A  madness  most  discreet,  A  choking  gall  and  a  preserving  sweet  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life,  As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root   Timofi  of  Athens,  i. 

To  define  true  madness,  What  is 't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ?  ...      Hajnlet,  ii. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in  't ...  .  .     .       ii. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  !  a  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on  .  ii. 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded,  But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof  iii. 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little,  Was  not  like  madness  ,  .  .      iii. 

It  shall  be  so  :  Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatched  go     ....  .      iii. 

For  madness  would  not  err,  Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled     .  .      iii 

It  is  not  madness  That  I  have  uttered  :  bring  me  to  the  test  .     .  .     .      iii. 

And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madness  Would  gambol  from  ,  .  iii. 

That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness,  But  mad  in  craft      ...  .     .  .     .  .  jij. 

By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam       .  iv, 

A  document  in  madness,  thoughts  and  remembrance  fitted      .  .....      iv. 

O,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that;  Nomoreofthat    ...  ...   King  Lear,  '\\\.  ^ 

His  roguish  madness  Allows  itself  to  any  thing     ....  .     .  .     .  Hi, 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed !     Reason  in  madness !  ....  .  iv, 

Practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet  Even  to  madness  .     .     .  Othello,  ii. 

He  foams  at  mouth  and  by  and  by  Breaks  out  to  savage  madness  .  .      iv. 
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Madness.  —  Not  frenzy,  not  Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  raved     ....      Cvmheliiie^  iv.  : 

Maggot.  —  These  summer-flies  Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation-  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  ; 
If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  'dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion         .  Hamlet,  ii.  ^ 

We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots     ,  .....      iv.  ■; 

Magic.  —  If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art  Lawful  as  eating  .  .     .  Winter's  Tale^  v.  ; 

By  magic  verses  liave  contiived  his  end  .  .  .....         i  He7iry  VJ.  i.  j 

See,  Magic  of  bounty  !  all  these  spirits  thy  power  Hath  conjured  to  attend  .  Tiinon  of  Athens^  \.  j 
And  that  distilled  by  magic  sleights  Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites    .  .  Macbeth^  iii.  <■ 

What  charms,  What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic  .     .  .  .     .   Othello^  \.  '■ 

Magician.  —  A  magician,  most  profound  in  his  art  and  yet  not  damnable  .  As  You  Like  Ii,  v.  2 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend,  To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds?       Richard  III.  \.  : 

Magnanimous.  — Be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on  .  .   AW s  IVeli,  iii.  t 

Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse  .  2  Henry  II-'.  iii.  2 

Magnanimous  and  most  illustrious  six-or-seven-times-honoured  captain-general   Troi,  and  Cress,  iii.  1 

Magnificent. — Domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy;  Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent  L.L.Lost^'ni.-i 


Tempest, 
Two  Gen.  0/  Veroita, 


Me  as. /or  Meas.  i.  . 
ii. 
.     Miich  Ado,  V.  . 
,    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 


Maid.  —  No  wonder,  sir  ;  But  certainly  a  maid 

Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  '  no  '  

My  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands 
She  can  milk  ;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands 
'T  is  my  familiar  sin  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest    . 
Fasting  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate  To  nothing  temporal     .     . 
They  are  dangerous  weapons  for  maids 
A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty      .  ... 

A  manly  enterprise,  To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes  ! Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Most  ungrateful  maid!    Have  you  conspired,  have  you  with  these  contrived?  .  iii. 

I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice  :  Let  her  not  strike  me  .  .     .  .  .     .  iii. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible     Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 
Here  's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed  And  faints  for  succour     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives     .     .  .     .      iv. 

In  the  other's  silence  do  I  see  Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety      ,     .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

Katharine  the  curst !     A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst  ....  i. 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name  ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty  .    AWs  Well,  ill. 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid         .  Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

A  malady  Most  incident  to  maids  ....  .  .  .  Winier^s  Tale,  iv. 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  !  .  .    King  John,  ii. 

Having  no  external  thing  to  lose  But  the  word  '  maid,'  cheats  tlie  poor  maid  of  that     .  ii. 

The  maid  that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will  .  Henry  V,  v. 


The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon 
Is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits  Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life? 
Our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them  .     . 

A  maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy,  So  opposite  to  marriage 
Maiden.  — Let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue,  Men  give  like  gods 
Are  not  you  he  That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery?  ,     . 
The  imperial  votaress  passed  on,  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  Jove's  wound,  And  maidens  ca 
Thou  drivest  me  past  the  bounds  Of  maiden's  patience      .     . 
Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bashfulness  ? 
I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes     .     .  .     . 

Yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought  .... 

Get  from  her  tears.  —  'T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in 
Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  Thy  maiden  sword 
Put  off'vour  maiden  blushes  ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart 
From  this  time  Re  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence 
A  maiden  never  bold;  Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet  ... 

Maidenly.  —  'T  is  not  maidenly  ;  Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it 
Mail  — Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail  In  monumental  mockery 
Main.  — To  set  so  rich  a  main  On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour     . 


Hamlet^  i. 


.     .  .   Othello,  i. 

.  Meas.  for  Meas.  \. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 


t  love-in-idleness 


.  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  . 

iii.  . 

AlVs  Well,  i.  . 

I  Henry  IV.  v.  . 

.  Henry  V.  v.  : 

Hamlet,  \.  ; 

.     .     .         Othello,  i.  ; 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  : 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  ; 

I  Henry  I V.  iv.  : 
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Main.  —  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again.    Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

The  main  descry  Stands  on  the  hourly  thought .     •  Kmg-  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Maintain.  — Never  could  maintain  his  part  but  in  the  force  of  his  will  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed;  Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds  .     .  ....  Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Further  I  say  and  further  will  maintain   ....  .  .     .  i.  1. 

With  more  than  with  a  common  pain  'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain  2  Henry  IV,  iv.  5. 

I  will  maintain  My  truth  and  honour  firmly      .     .  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Maintenance.  —  For  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  To  painful  labour  Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  v.  2. 
Main-top.  —  From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world  Struck  the  main-top  Cymbeline,  iv.  z. 

IMajesttc.  — This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and  Harmonious  charmingly  .  .    Ternpesi,  iv.  r. 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  And  bear  the  palm  alone Julius  C<ssar,  i.  2. 

Majestical. — His  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour,  vain,  ridiculous       Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

The  throne  majestical,  The  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors Richard  III.  iii.  7, 

This  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire       .  Hamlet.,  ii.  2. 

Majesty.  —  The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1 

In  my  behaviour  to  the  majesty,  The  borrowed  majesty,  of  England  here  .  .     King  John,  i.  1. 

A  strange  beginning:   'borrowed  majesty! ' .  i.  i. 

Ha,  majesty  !   how  high  thy  glory  towers,  When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire!  ...       ii.  i. 

You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit  Resembling  majesty      ...  .     .      iii.  i. 

To  know  the  meaning  Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  perchance  it  frowns  .  .     .      iv.  2. 

For  the  bare-picked  bone  of  majesty  Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest    .  .     .     .     .      iv.  3. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,  This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

O  majesty!     When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer  .     ,  .     .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice     .  .     .  .  ...  ....       v.  2. 

But  freshly  looks  andover-bearsattaint  With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty    Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

In  a  vision  full  of  majesty  Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation  .  ....         1  Hetiry  VI.  i.  2. 

Her  grace  in  speech,  Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty    .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself,  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become iii.  i. 

Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny  Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  flight  the  world         .  .     .      iii.  2. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty .  .     .  ...       3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  majesty  .  .  .  ...        Richard  III.  x.  v. 

To  expostulate  What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is   .     ,     .  .  .     .  .      Hamlet,  ii.  z. 

The  cease  of  majesty  Dies  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  What's  near  it  with  it    .     .      iii.  3. 

Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects  That  troop  with  majesty  .  ...     King  Lear,  i.  i. 

To  plainness  honour  's  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly i.  i. 

What  majesty  is  in  her  gait?  Remember,  If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty  .  .  Ant.  andCleo.  iii.  3. 
Make.  — Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her     .     .     AlP s  Well,  i.  i. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done  !     .  King  John,  iv.  2. 

It  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off  .     Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

This  is  the  night  That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite    .  .  ...       Othello,  v.  i. 

Make-peace.  — To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age   .  ....  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Maker.  —  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages,  Combine  your  hearts  in  one  !  .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

How  can  man,  then,  The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ?        .  .     Henry  VIII.  iii,  2. 

Making.  —  Foolish,  blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind  Com..  0/ Errors,  iv.  2. 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder .  .   Love' s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs  ...  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  of  mine  owrTmaking  ...  ...  .  2  Henry  IV.  Epil. 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine.  Making  the  green  one  red  .  ...  .     .    MacSeth,  ii.  ^. 

In  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  ihe  moon,  Making  night  hideous     .      Hamlet,  i.  4. 

With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  played  as  I  pleased,  Making  and  marrmg  fortunes  Ant.  andCleo.  iii.  11. 
Maladies.— Your  stomachs  are  too  young;  And  c.bstinence  engenders  maladies  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
Malady.  —To  prostitute  our  past-cuie  malady  To  empirics  .     AlPs  Well,  ii.  i. 

A  malady  most  incident  to  maids  ...  .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Their  malady  convinces  The  great  assay  of  art  .  ,    Macbeth,  iv,  3. 

Where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed,  The  lesser  is  scarce  felt    .     .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Malcontent.— Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents,  Dread  prince  of  plackets  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 
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Malecontent. — To  wreathe  your  arms,  like  a  malecontent ;  to  relish  a  love-song  T%vo  Gen.  of  Ver.  n.  i 
Thou  art  the  Mars  of  maieconteuts      .  .     .  .  .  ...  .      Merry  Wives.,\.  -i,. 

Malevolence.  — The  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing  Takes  from  his  high  respect         Macbeth^  iii.  6. 
Malice.  —  If  your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice  Meas./or  Meas.  iii. 

If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear  That  malice  bears  down  truth  Mer.  of  Venice^  iv 

I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice  Of  a  diverted  blood  ....  ,      As  You  Like  It,  ii, 

In  mine  own  direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice  .  .  AWs  Well,  iii.  6, 

By  the  very  fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play  .     .  .     Twelfth.  Night,  i.  5 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal    ...  ....  .  Kijig-  yohn,  iv.  i, 

Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision  ;  Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude  and  be  agreed  .     Richard  II.  i.  i 
All  the  other  gifts  apperiinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  o£  this  age  shapes  them  .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

I  have  heard  you  preach  That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  j 

If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart  Were  hid  against  me    .     .  ,  Henry  VIII.  ii,  i 

Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice      .  ....  .  .      iii,  ^ 

You  are  potently  opposed;  and  witli  a  malice  Of  as  great  size     .  v.  ^ 

Men  that  make  Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment  Dare  bite  the  best    .  v.  3 

More  out  of  malice  than  integrity,  Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean  .  .  .  v.  3 

Wit  larded  with  malice  and  malice  forced  with  wit      ...  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  1 

No  levelled  malice  Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold    .  .  Timon  ofAtltefis,  i-  1 

'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind  that  he  thus  advises  us    ...     .  iv.  3, 

Against  the  undi^nalged  pretence  I  fight  Of  treasonous  malice  .  Jllacdet/i,  ii.  3, 

Whilst  our  poor  malice  Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth  .  ...  iii.  2 

Nor  steel,  nor  poison,  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing,  Can  touch  him  further  .     .      iii.  2. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  iu  malice  .  ,       Othello,  v.  2. 

She  looks  us  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty .     Cymbeline,  iii.  5, 

Malicious.  — Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious,  Or  be  accused  of  folly  Coriolanus,  i.  1, 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin  That  has  a  name     .  ...    Macbeth,  iv 

How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must  repent  to  be  just !  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  5 

Malignancy.  — The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper  yours  .        Twelfth  Xight,  ii. 
Malkin.  —  The  kitchen  malkiu  pins  Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck  Coriolanus,  ii. 

Mallard.  —  Like  a  doting  mallard,  Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her    Ant.  andCleo.  iii.  10. 
Mallecho.  —  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho  ;  it  means  mischief     .  .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Mallet.  —  There's  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet  .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Malmsey-butt. — If  all  this  will  not  do,  I '11  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  .  Richard  III.  i.  4 

Malt.  —  When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water  ...  .  .  Ki?ig  Lear,  iii.  2, 

Malt-worms.  —  None  of  these  mad  mustachio  purple-hued  malt-worms         .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i, 

His  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms ii.  4- 

Mammets.  — This  is  no  world  To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips     .  .  .     .     .       ii.  3 

M.\.m.mocked.  —  O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it!  ...  .  .     .  Cortolamis,  i.  3, 

Max.  —  I  have  no  ambition  To  see  a  goodlier  man  ...  .      Tempest,  i.  2 

Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows ...  .     -  ii.  2, 

As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  ground      ...  .     .       11.  z 

Was  there  ever  man  a  coward  that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day?  .     .  iii-  ^■ 

Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself .     -  v.  *, 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man,  Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world     .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3 
It  is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied       .     .  .  .  .  .     •  n.  3 

I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged  .  .  n.  5 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man.  If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman  iii.  i 

I  have  little  wealth  to  lose:  A  man  I  am  crossed  with  adversity      .     .  .  iv.  1 

A  man  of  such  perfection  As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want     .  .     .  iv.  1 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  !  .  .  v.  4 

0  heaven !  were  man  But  constant,  he  were  perfect  .  ....  ...       v.  4 

It  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies  love  .  .  .     •  •     •  Merry  Wives,  i.  i 

He  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head         .  i.  4^ 

1  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man     ...  ...  ....       1 

He's  a  very  jealousy  man  :  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good  heart                    .  i 

I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man :  surely  I  think  you  have  charms ii.  ii. 
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Man.  —  Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground Merry  PVives,  u.  : 

You  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace          .  n.  ; 

I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect   .     .          .  iii. 

If  it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole !            .                                                         •  m-  ' 

Think  of  that,  —  a  man  of  my  kidney,  —  think  of  that        •  iii.  , 

That  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw      .                     .  iii.  ; 

More  ihan  the  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear  .                     .          .     .  iv.  | 

0  powerful  love  !   that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man    .                               v.  ; 

Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion  That  does  affect  it  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i. 

A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence                    ......                                               .  .  i.  ; 

A  man  whose  blood  Is  very  snow-broth         .          .                     .          .                                         .     .  .  i.  . 

Mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips,  Like  man  new  made  ....                     .          .  ii.  : 

Man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority,  Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured  .  ii.  . 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide,  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  !  .               .          ...  iii.  ; 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice  Hath  often  stilled  my  brawling  discontent .  iv. 

Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief .          .                     .  iv,  : 

A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as  a  drunken  sleep      .          .  iv.  : 

1  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy  ;  Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler  v. 
I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man                     ...                                    .....  v. 

Let  us  dine  and  never  fret:   A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty      ....  Com.  of  Errors^  ii. 

No  man  that  hath  a  name,  By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame     .  ii. 

Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of  season  ? .  li. 

There  's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature       .  ii. 

There's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  wit  .....               .  ii. 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold              .  iii. 

A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir,  and  words  are  but  wind                      .  iii. 

I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man  and  besides  myself    .          .                                    .  iii. 

A  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it       ...     .          .  iii. 

As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life,  So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife           .  iii. 

There  's  no  man  is  so  vain  That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain .  iii. 

I  see  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts,  When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts  .     .  iii. 

A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you .  iv. 

There  's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me  As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend           .  iv. 

One  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed,  and  says,  '  God  give  you  good  rest','            ...  iv. 

This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad.  And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was               ...  v. 

Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do?    .     .  Mtich  Ado,  i. 

Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man              .          .     .  .  i. 

Though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man  .     .          .     .          .     ,               .  .  i. 

Such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  a'  could  get  her  good-will ii. 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man  .     ,  ii. 

He  that  is  more  than  a  youth  is  not  for  me,  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him  ii. 

You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you  were  the  very  man        .                     .                     .  ii. 

Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man  :  't  was  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat   .     .  ii. 

I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me                     .     .  ii. 

While  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary                ...  ii. 

Seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love                     .  ii. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier     .  ii. 

For  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit.  —  He  is  a  very  proper  man  ii. 

A  man  loves  the  meat  in  liis  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age          ...               .  ii. 

These  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour                                  .  ii. 

He  doth  deserve  As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man  .                                                         .  iii. 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out  .          .     .          .          .  iii. 

Who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  constable  ?    .     .     .     .                    .          .  iii. 

To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature          .  iii. 

You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch  iii. 

H  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man      .     .  iii. 

I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him            .     .  iii. 
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Man.  —  It  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will .  .     .  ,     ,         ,     .         Much  Ado  \\\.  x 

I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man    .     ,     .     .     ,                          .  .      iii    i 

An  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  ...  .      iii.  c. 

I  thank  God  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester  Ihan  I  .           iii.  5. 

A  good  old  man,  sir:  he  will  be  talking   ....               .     ,               .                          .  .           iii 

Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  !    A  proper  saying!    ....          .          .     .                ,  .      iv 

0  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake  !  or  that  1  bad  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake  !  .           iv. 
No  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency  To  be  so  moral  wben  he  shall  endure  The  like  himself  . 

Wliat  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when  he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose  and  leaves  off  his  wit!  .            v. 

There's  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself    .     ,          .     ,          ,     ,  ,       ^ 

If  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shaU  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him               .  ,            v. 

For  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion  ...                     ...  v 

Every  man  with  his  affects  is  born,  Not  by  might  mastered  but  by  special  grace   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted,  That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  .  i. 

A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong  Have  chose  as  umpire     .  .  i. 

A  most  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  lire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight                 .  i. 
Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the  flesh 
A  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation 
What  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 
They  are  both  the  varnish  of  a  complete  man 

1  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man 
The  sole  inheritor  Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe  .  .  .  .  .  ii. 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed  ;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms  .  ii. 
A  merrier  man,  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal  ii. 

Your  hands  in  your  pocket  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting iji. 

O,  a  most  dainty  man  !   To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady  and  to  bear  her  fan  !  .      iv. 

I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear .                .  iv. 

A  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world  .                .                                         .     .  v. 

The  world's  large  tongue  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks                      .  ,            v. 
Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child  ...               .     .                               .     .  i. 

Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry,  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man      .  .     .  i. 

Ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  '  Behold  !'  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  It  np    .  .  i. 

I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me     ...     .                .               .  .             i. 

A  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day;  a  most  lovely  gentleman-like  man  .  .             i. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed  ...  ii, 

I  am  no  such  thing  :  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are    ...          .          ....          .  .           iii. 

Fate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath  .  .           iii. 

That  every  man  should  take  his  own,  In  your  waking  shall  be  shown  iii. 

The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  be  well         .                          .          .  iii. 

I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was  .                                    .  .     .      iv. 

Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream .                .     .  iv. 

Man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had    .               .     .  iv. 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen      ...  iv. 

Man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  lieart  to  report      .  iv. 

He  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft  man  in  Athens                                     .  iv. 

Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be         .                -                     .  v. 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad  .          .                .  .v. 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part.  And  mine  a  sad  one       .                     .  Mer,  of  Venice,  \. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ?  .             i. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man                ....  .1. 

He  is  every  man  in  no  man  ;  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering        .     .  .        i. 

He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb-show?      .          .  i. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man                                   .     .          ,     .          .  .     .  i. 

My  meaning  m  saying  he  is  a  good  man  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient  i.  3. 
The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient    .     .                .          .                                    .....  i.  3. 

Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths  . 
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Man.  — A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man  Is  not  so  estimable   .     .     .         Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 
Being  an  honest  man's  son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son 

Is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live w.  £, 

Though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet  poor  man    ...          ....          ...  .       11.  2, 

Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold  But  my  outside  to  behold ...  .       ii.  7, 

Never  did  1  know  A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man,  So  keen  and  greedy  .  iii.  2, 

The  kindest  man,  The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  In  doing  courtesies  ...  .      iii.  2, 

Speak  between  the  chantje  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice           .                                    .  .      lii-  4- 

I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning  ...  ...      iii.  5 

Do  ail  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ?  —  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ?  iv.  i 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man  To  alter  me      ...                          .          •  .      iv.  1, 

Let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth                    _        .     .     .               .                     .          .  iv.  i 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  v.  i. 

Are  dull  as  night  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus :  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted  v.  i, 

He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  By  the  bad  voice    ...               .          -  v.  i, 

I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  and  necessities  .  As  You  Like  Ii,  ii.  3 

0  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world !  .  ii.  3 
If  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine  —  As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so .  .  ii.  4. 
When  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny  .       ii.  5, 

1  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast ;  For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man  .  .       ii.  7, 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool ii,  7, 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast,  If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear   .               .          .  ii.  7. 

One  man  ni  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages  .               ....          .  .       ii.  7. 

Blow,  blow,  ihou  winter  wind,  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude 

Is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ? 

Owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage 

Though  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition 

Who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man  ...... 

It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room 
A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt  .     , 

It  is  said,  many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods  .     . 

Is  the  smgle  man  therefore  blessed  ?  .  .... 

Have  the  grace  to  consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man    .     , 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  Than  she  a  woman     .               ...  iii.  5 

Down  on  your  knees.  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love           .  .      iii.  5. 

This  is  a  man's  invention  and  his  hand    .     .          .          .     .               .                               .     .     ,  .      iv.  3, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair   ...               .                    .                          .  iv.  3, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  :  you  a  man  !  you  lack  a  man's  heart   .               ....                .  .      iv.  3 

Well  then,  take  a  good  heart  and  counterfeit  to  be  a  man            .               ....  .      iv.  3, 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool 

If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation       .     , 

A  mighty  man  of  such  descent.  Of  such  possessions  and  so  high  esteem   Taut,  of  ike  Shrew,  Indue.  2, 

Such  names  and  men  as  these  Which  never  were  nor  no  man  ever  saw    ...          ...  Indue. 

Though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell     .          .  .     .  i. 

You  are  the  man  Must  stead  us  all  and  me  amongst  the  rest  .                    .               .  .     .  i. 

A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy    .     .          ,  .       ii. 

Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man  after  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ?  iii. 

Considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold          .                                         .     .  .      iv. 
Such  a  man  Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times                           .               .     .           Ail^s  Weil,  \.  z, 

I  write  man ;  to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee      .                                                    .     .     .  .       ii.  3, 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marred  .                    .          .  .       ii.  3 

The  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes.     Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence  .  ii.  5 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man,  That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames         .  iii.  i 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song     .          .     .  iii.  2 

I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach           ....  .      iii.  2 

Therefore  we  nmst  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  faucy                    iv.  1 
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Man.  — He  has  every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have  .     .          .     ...  All  ^s  Well,  \v.  3, 

What  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing          ....          ....  .          .      iv.  3 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratched .     .            v.  2 

Bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself ;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest         Twelfth  Night,  i,  5, 

No  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove              .  .     .          .  i.  5. 

What  kind  o'  man  is  he? — Why,  of  mankind.  — What  manner  of  man?            .     .  ■  i-  5 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy     ,                               .  .          .  i.  5. 

'T  is  with  him  in  iitanding  water,  between  boy  and  man     ....          .  .          .  i-  5 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know                            .  ii.  3. 

'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a  man  's  a-hungiy               ...  .       ii.  3 

This  is  a  practice  As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art         ......  .      iil.  i 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man  Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness  iii.  4 

An  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper ...                .     .                     .  .     .      iv.  2 

As  fairly  as  to  say  a  careful  man  and  a  great  scholar  .  .  iv.  2 

Cogitation  Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think  .  .  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 

Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son  In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ?  .  Ki7tg-  John,  \.  1 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize  My  picked  man  of  countries                .  .               .  1.  * 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she  ii.  i 

For  thy  word  Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  ...                          .     .  .           iii.  ± 

This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugiy  man      ...                                         .  iii.  i 

O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me! .               .     .  .           iii.  y. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man    ...  ...      iii.  4, 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  Richard  II.  i,  3, 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  It  light 

What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ?  iii.  4. 

He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be,  Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin            .  .     .       v.  2, 

Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  With  nothing  shall  be  pleased  ....  .       v.  5. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked      .     .  1  Hettry  IV.  \.  2 

'T  is  my  vocation,  Hal ;   't  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation    ...  i.  2, 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  I :   every  man  to  his  business      .          .  i 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief  !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder  i 

A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a  cheerful  look  .  .            i 

If  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me     .....  ii.  4. 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man  ;  a  tun  of  man     .  .                      ii.  4. 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  v/ell  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up  !  ii.  4. 

A  gross  fat  man.  — As  fat  as  butter           .                          .                 ii.  4. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  — Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man  .     .  iii,  i 

She  's  neither  fish  nor  flesh  ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her        .     .     .  iii.  3 

Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so  :  thou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me  .  iii.  3, 

Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty  iii.  3 

Farewell !   I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man   ....               .  v.  4, 

He  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man         .     .  .          .       v.  4 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 

The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  any  thing   .  .  i.  ^ 

Crowing  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor      ...  .                        i.  ^ 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them  i.  ^ 

If  ye  will  needs  say  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest               ,                .  ,                        i.  2 

And  that  we  now  possessed  The  utmost  man  of  expectation    ....  i.  3 

What  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation  ?  .            ii.  i 

If  a  man  will  make  courtesy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous   ...                          .  ii,  1 

Let  the  end  try  the  man ...  ii.  2 

The  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on  .               .          .  .               ,       ii.  4. 

But  an  honester  and  truer-hearted  man,  — well,  fare  thee  well         .               .  ii.  4. 

It  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see  .                ...                .  .          .           ii 

That  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated  ...  ii 

A  man  can  die  but  once:  we  owe  God  a  death                      .  .           ii 

Like  3  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring .     .              .     .                   ...  .     .     .     ii 
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Man.  — That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart,  And  ripens  in  the  sunshine   2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 
An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not .     . 
Is  't  so?     Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat  .  .....  v.  3, 

Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good        ,  .  v.  3, 

I  'II  tell  you  what,  you  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this     . 

I  know  ihee  not,  old  man  :  fall  to  thy  prayers:    How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool ! 

I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man,  So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old  and  so  profane    .     . 

Fear  not  your  advancements;   I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great 

Thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot,  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man     .  ...  Henry 

This  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like  Another  fall  of  man 

He's  in  Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom 

In  peace  there  's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility  ,     . 

A  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty      ... 

He  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world  ;  but  I  did  see  him  do  as  gallant  service 

He  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make  show  to  the  world  he  is  ...  iii.  6. 

His  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man  .     .  .... 

*T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill  upon  his  own  head   .  .     . 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company  That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son  .  ...  .  iv.  3, 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now!  .     .  .  .  .     .      iv.  3, 

As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love 

What  means  this  silence?     Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ?    .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  .  ,  ii.  4. 

More  than  well  beseems  A  man  of  thy  profession  and  degree      .  ....  iii.  i 

Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age  And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead?  ,  iii.  2 

What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ?         .     .  .  iii.  ^ 

That  ever  living  man  of  memory      ...  ,     .  .  .      iv.  3 

More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church,  As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

Do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation ...  .     .  i.  3 

The  spite  of  man  prevaileth  against  me.     O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me!  .  .     .  .  i.  3. 

'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man,  Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now  . 
Gloucester  is  a  man  Unsounded  yet  and  full  of  deep  deceit    .  .... 

The  welfare  of  us  all  Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man  .     .     . 

Thou  never  didst  them  wrong  nor  no  man  wrong 

Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man,  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart 
Staring  full  ghasdy  like  a  strangled  man  ;   His  hair  upreared  .  ...      ni.  2, 

He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer       ....  .      iv.  z 

That  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ...  .  iv.  ^ 

I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since    ...  w.  ^ 

Hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man? .      iv.  2 

Which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather  iv.  10 

A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be;  And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ?  z  He?iry-VI.\\\.  r, 

Many  an  old  man's  sigh  and  many  a  widow's,  And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eve       .       v.  6, 

Vouchsafe,  defused  infection  of  a  man.  For  these  known  evils     .     .  .   Richard  III.  i.  2 

She  finds,  although  I  cannot,  Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man  .  .  .  i.  ? 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm,  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  b 

As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night  . 

Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear 

Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  Than  of  his  outward  show 

See,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand,  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man 

Enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man,  Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger 

If  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  Ml  say  A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day  . 

No  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger  .     .     . 

This  man  so  complete.  Who  was  enrolled  'mongst  wonders    . 

Eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon  This  bold  bad  man  .     . 

T  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  And  no  man  see  me  more 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far  !  't  is  virtue :   His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws 
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Man.  — This  is  the  state  of  man:  to-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes  Henry  I'll  I. 
And,  when  he  tliinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  a-ripening         .     . 
O,  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours! 
Can  thy  spirit  wonder  A  great  man  should  decline  ?  . 
'T  is  a  burthen  Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven  !            .     . 
1  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now  To  be  thy  lord  and  master  . 

A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly  A  worthy  friend      ....  i^'. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state,  Is  come  to  lay  bis  weary  bones  among  ye  i/. 

He  was  a  man  Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking  Himself  with  princes  ,                .  i/. 

'T  is  a  cruelty  To  load  a  falling  man     ....  v. 

In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety,  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants      ...  v. 
They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se,  And  stands  alone                .     .                            Troi.  mid  Cress,  i. 

He  will  weep  you,  an't  were  a  man  born  in  April           .  .  i. 

He  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  he  's  a  man  good  enough     .  .  i. 

As  't  were  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilled  Out  of  our  virtues        .          .  .  i. 

Among  ourselves  Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man    .                     .               .     .  .     .  i. 

Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?     How  doth  pride  grow  ?      I  know  not  what  pride  is  .       ii. 

I  wished  myself  a  man.  Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege  Of  speaking  first  .  iil. 

You  are  wise,  Or  else  you  love  not,  for  to  be  wise  and  love  Exceeds  man's  might  iii. 

Supple  knees  Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees         .  iii. 

Not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man,  Hath  any  honour            .          .  iil. 

Expressly  proves  That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing  ,          .               ....                     .  iii. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horse.  That  has  he  knows  not  what       .     .  iii. 

How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride,  While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness  !     .  iii. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man  .      iii. 

No  man  alive  can  love  in  such  a  sort  The  thing  he  means  to  kill  more  excellently     ....  iv. 

You  're  an  odd  man  ;  give  even,  or  give  none.  —An  odd  man,  lady  1  every  man  is  odd  .      iv. 

Never  did  young  man  fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul  .     .  v. 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  :   Life  every  man  holds  dear  v. 
But  the  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life  ...                               .v. 

You  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you.  Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man  .          .               ...  v. 

If  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was  never  a  worthier  man  .  Coriolawus^  ii. 

I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man          .          ...          .          .     .  ii- 

You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are,  Wiih  striving  less  to  be  so  .     .               .  iii. 

Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's,  And  venomous  to  thine  eyes  ...  .      iv. 

Not  yet  thou  knowest  me,  and,  seeing  me,  dost  not  Think  me  for  the  man  I  am  .  .      iv. 

He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world .          ....               ...          .     .          ...  iv. 

He  leads  them  like  a  thing  Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature,  That  shapes  man  better  iv. 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself  And  knew  no  other  kin      .  •^■ 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  Still  to  remember  wrongs  ?  v. 

Is  't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the  condition  of  a  man  ?      ^  v. 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned.  And  with  his  chanty  slain   ...                     .  .       y. 

Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will  ...  ...  -  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

A  man,  young  lady  !  lady,  such  a  man  As  all  the  world  — why,  he  's  a  man  of  wax              .  .        i. 

Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part  Belonging  to  a  man      .          .          .          ■     -          ■_    ■  ij- 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye,  And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  he  .       n. 

Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter     ...                                               '  '!' 

In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain  courtesy      ...  '       !!' 

I  warrant  thee,  my  man 's  as  true  as  steel                          -                          "  .             '          '  .■!' 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard     .     .  .      in- 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts      ...                                    ■  ii|- 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street                                         ■          •  Ji'- 

Ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man      .     .                ...  .      in. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man  !   Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both  !      .  hi. 

Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man                           .....  .      ni. 

Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man;  Fly  hence,  and  leave  me               .               .  .       v. 
Incomparable  man,  breathed,  as  it  were.  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness    Tim.  of  A  tkens,  i. 
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Man.  —  I  am  a  man  That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift  .     .  .    Timon  of  Athens^  i. 

The  strain  of  man  's  bred  out  Into  baboon  and  monkey  •     • 

Ye  've  got  a  humour  there  Does  not  become  a  man  ;  't  is  much  to  blame     .     .  .     . 

If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals         

Here  's  that  whicli  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf  ;  I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself  

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond,  To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond   .     .     ,     . 

'T  is  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind,  That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind .     . 

In  all  shapes  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in  from  fourscore  to  thirteen 

Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool.  —  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man  .... 

Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his  ...     .  

O,  see  the  nionstrousness  of  man  When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  !  .     .     . 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside,  Of  comely  virtues     .  .... 

He  's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe 
To  be  in  anger  is  impiety  ;   But  who  is  man  that  is  not  angry  ?  ... 

Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need  not  lend  to  another      .     .  .     . 

Make  the  meat  be  beloved  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it in. 

What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift  that  was  beloved  after  his  means?      .  iv. 

There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true     -  ,  .  iv. 

Let  me  behold  thy  face.     Surely,  this  man  Was  bom  of  woman  .  iv. 

I  do  proclaim  One  honest  man  — mistake  me  not  —  but  one  .  .....      iv. 

And  this  man  Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is  A  wretched  creature       .  Julius  C^sar,  i. 

It  doth  amaze  me  A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should  So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world    .  i. 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough,  When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man  .     .  .1. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius  .     .  .  .  .     .  i. 

An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word  .  i. 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me  In  personal  action .  i. 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?    What,  Rome  ?       ...  .     .  .     .     .       ii. 

And  the  state  of  man,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then  The  nature  of  an  insurrection      .       ii. 
Every  man  of  them,  and  no  man  here  But  honours  you  .  .       ii. 

Break  off  betimes.  And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed  .  .  .     .       ii. 

I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might  ...  .  ii. 

Let  no  man  abide  this  deed,  But  we  the  doers .  iii. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times    .  .  iii. 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ;  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men    .     .  iii. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  ;  But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man  iii. 

This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man.  Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands       ...  .      iv. 

The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world .  .  .      iv. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know  The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  !    .     .     .     .  v. 

My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life  I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me     .  .  v. 

Nature  might  stand  up  And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man  !'  .     ...  .     .       v. 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  :  Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle  Macbeth,  i. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise  .     .     . 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ;  Who  dares  do  more  is  none     .     . 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key 

To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office  Which  the  false  man  does  easy  .... 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time  Till  seven  at  night     .  ..... 

And  mine  eternal  jewel  Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man  .... 

The  times  have  been,  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die,  And  there  an  end 
What  man  dare,  I  dare  ;  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice,  Be  not  found  here     .... 

Dispute  it  like  a  man.  —  I  shall  do  so  ;  But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  . 

Wlio  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him?    .... 

Their  dear  causes  Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm  Excite  the  mortified  man 
Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn,  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  born 
Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so,  For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man ! .     . 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man      ....  .  
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Man.  — These  indeed  seem,  For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play    . 
He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again    , 
Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  ;  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement 

Rich,  not  gaudy;   For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man 

It  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man 

How  say  you,  then  ;  would  heart  of  man  once  think  it  ?     .     . 

Every  man  has  business  and  desire,  Such  as  it  is  .     .     . 

And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is  May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you 

Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was       .     . 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !   how  infinite  in  faculty  ! 

Man  delights  not  me  :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis  ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace 

They  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child    ....  .     . 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whipping  ? 

The  proud  man's  contumely.  The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay 

Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man  As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal  .     .     . 

A  man  that  fortune's  bufTets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks    ... 

Give  me  that  man  That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core  . 

What  should  a  man  do  but  be  merry?      ....  

Then  there  's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  .     . 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin  , 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal.  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  , 

A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king  

What  is  a  man,  If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed 

How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ?    .     .  .     . 

A  man's  life 's  no  more  than  to  say,  '  One '        .  .     .  .  .  .     .  .  .       v.  .* 

To  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know  himself  ...  v.  2 

Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is 't  to  leave  betimes  ?    .     .     .  ...       v.  2, 

That  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into King  Lear^  i.  5 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels 

When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again  .... 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life  's  as  cheap  as  beast's  .... 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man,  As  full  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretched  in  both!  .     . 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops,  Stain  my  man's  cheeks  ! 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn  The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain  . 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  .  .  .  . 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe  What  he  his  heart  should  make.  Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe    . 

Man's  nature  cannot  carry  Tlie  af¥hction  nor  the  fear 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue  That  art  incestuous  

I  am  a  man  More  sinned  against  than  sinning  .  .  

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art   .     .     . 
Fie,  fob,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man  .  .     . 

I  such  a  fellow  saw  ;  Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm  .  .... 

So  distribution  should  undo  excess,  And  each  man  have  enough 

O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man  !        .     .  

Milk-livered  man  !  That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs      .... 

What,  art  mad  '    A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.     Look  with  thine  ears 

This  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt,  To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots   .     . 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows    ...  ...  

Do  not  mock  me :   I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man,  Fourscore  and  upward 

Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man  ;  Yet  I  am  doubtful iv.  7, 

By  the  faith  of  man,  I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place     .     .  .  .  Othello. 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man         .     . 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust  ■  

I  never  found  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himself  ...  
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Man. —Each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads'him Othello^  \\.  2. 

You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a  time '       .   '     '  •     •     •       |j-  3 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls       .     .  iii-  3, 

This  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit ;  and  therefore  1  will  attempt  the  doing  it    .     .     .  iii-  4 

Come,  come;  You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man  .  .  •  JJJ-  4 

A  man  that  all  his  time  Haih  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love       .  ■  iii-  4 

'T is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man:  They  are  all  but  stomachs 

Whilst  you  were  here  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief —  A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man 
Patience;  Or  I  shail  say  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen,  And  nothing  of  a  man      ... 
If  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true,  There  's  no  man  happy    .... 
An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds  ... 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast,  And  he  retires  

A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults  That  all  men  follow  .     .  .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  hiin  ;  We'll  hear  him  what  he  says    .     .  .     ,       v.  i 

O,  such  another  sleep,  thai  I  might  see  But  such  another  man  !  ....  v.  ^ 

Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  man  As  this  1  dreamed  of  ?       .  .  v.  2 

Wert  thou  a  man,  Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me  .     .  .     .  .     .       v.  2 

You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns  .  .  ...  .  CymOehne,  i.  i 

I  do  not  think  So  fnir  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within  Endows  a  man  but  he i-  i 

Lest  I  give  cause  To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness  Than  doth  become  a  man  .     .  i.  i 

He  is  A  man  worth  any  woman  ......  ■  .  ■     •  .1.1 

Mnn's  o'er-laboured  sense  Repairs  itself  by  rest  ij-  2, 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace    .  .       ii.  3 

It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose.  —  But  not  every  man  patient .       ii.  3 

Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage  ii.  3 

There  's  no  motion  That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm  It  is  the  woman's  part  ...       ii.  5 

I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one  .     .  .     .  •     .  iii-  6- 

A  shop  of  all  tlie  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for  .  .  .     .     .     .       v, 

A  man  thronged  up  with  cold:  my  veins  are  chill .     .  .  .     .     Pericles,  ii. 

Manacle.  —  From  the  manacles  Of  the  ail-building  law  ...  ...      Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

For  my  sake  wear  this  ;  It  is  a  manacle  of  love  ...  .     .  .  ...  Cymbeline ,  i. 

Managing.  —  In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise         .  .  .      Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 

Manuragora.  —  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world     Othello^  iii.  3, 
Manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment      .     .  .  .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i, 

There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship  in  thee  .     .  .     .         i  Henry  IV.  i.  £. 

If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  .  .     .  .     .       ii.  4, 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous.  Thy  age  confirmed  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

And  manhood  is  called  foolery,  when  it  stands  Against  a  falling  fabric  Coriolanus,  iii.  i, 

If  you  have  a  station  in  the  file,  Not  i'  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  't  .  .    Macbeth,  iii.  i, 

Many  unrough  youths  that  even  now  Protest  their  first  of  manhood     .  ....       v.  2, 

I  am  ashamed  That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus     .  .  .     .     King  Lear,  i.  4, 

Mankind. — How  beauteous  mankind  is!   O  brave  new  world,  That  has  such  people  in 't!  Tempest,  v,  j 
What,  man!  defy  the  devil:  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind  .  ...  Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  4 

The  tenth  of  mankind  Would  hang  themselves      ....  ....  IVinier^s  Tale,  i.  2 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue   Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  3, 

'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind  that  he  thus  advises  us    .     ,     .  .  .  Timon  of  AthcTts,  iv.  3 

Manna.  — You  drop  manna  in  the  way  Of  starved  people         .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i 

Manner.  — Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind  than  of  Our  human  generation      ,     .  Tempest,  iii.  3 

He  is  as  disproportioned  in  his  manners  As  in  his  shape    .  .  .     .  ....       v.  1 

O,  give  ye  good  even  !  here  's  a  million  of  manners  ...  .  T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  1 

In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner  .     .  ...      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4 

The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner  .     .   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

In  what  manner? —  In  manner  and  form  following ...  .  i.  i, 

If  you  ha\e  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners  ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

Though  1  am  a  daugliter  to  his  blood,  I  am  not  to  his  manners  ...  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  3 

A  rude  despiser  of  good  manners  .  ....  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

If  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  sawest  good  manners  
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Manner. — If  thou  never  sawest  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked  As  You  Like  It^  ii'i, 
Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country     .  .      iii, 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  .  .  .  v, 

'Tis  no  time  to  jest,  And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time    .  Tani.  of  the  Skrezv,  i, 

I  advise  You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies  .  .  .     .  .     .  i. 

And  succeed  thy  father  In  manners,  as  in  shape!       .....  .  .     AlPs  Well,  i. 

If  God  have  lent  a  man  any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court  ii. 

Goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions,  Which  lay  nice  manners  by  .     .     .  .  .     .  v, 

Of  very  ill  manner  ;  he  '11  speak  with  you,  will  you  or  no  .  .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

It  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself  ...  ....  ...  ii. 

Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  .  ii, 

Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves,  Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached  1       .     .      iv. 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding  That  changeth  thus  his  manners  IViuter^s  Tale,  i, 

Not  a  word,  a  word  ;  we  stand  upon  our  manners     ...  .     .  ...  .      iv.  4. 

Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ?  .  ,     .  .  .  .      iv.  4. 

Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way  .  .  Kiiig  John,  i.  1 

Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now  .  .  ...  .  .     .  .      iv.  3 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation  Limps  after  in  base  imitation     .     .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  x 
You  have  in  manner  with  your  sinful  hours  Made  a  divorce    ...  .     .  iii.  > 

These  external  manners  of  laments  Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief      .  .  .      iv.  i 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year  Had  found  some  months  asleep  .     .  .      iv.  4 

The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forced  Those  waters  from  me  .  Henry  V.  iv.  6 

Foul,  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape!     .  .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  1 

If  I  blush,  It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners  .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  -; 

Men's  evil  maimers  live  in  brass;   their  virtues  We  write  in  water  .  .  iv.  2 

The  tidings  that  I  bring  Will  make  my  boldness  manners .  v.  1 

I  had  thought  They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em,  At  least,  good  manners    ...       v.  z. 
When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in  one  or  two  men's  hands   .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5 

That  their  limbs  may  halt  As  lamely  as  their  manners .     .  Timon  of  Athens, 'vi.  i 

I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  teli  the  manner  of  it ;  it  was  mere  foolery  .     .  Julitis  Ccesar,  i.  2 

Though  I  am  native  here  And  to  the  manner  born  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners  .  .     .  i.  4 

Making  so  bold.  My  fears  forgetting  manners  .     .  .     .  ....  -  v.  2 

Love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable;  Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you  K.Lear,\.  1. 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment  Which  very  manners  urges  .  •     •       v.  3 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago,  That  I  extend  ray  manners  .  Othello,  ii.  i 

Loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties  .  .     .  n.  x. 

These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners,  That  so  neglected  you .       v.  1 

Mannerly. — Let  me  have  What  thou  ihinkest  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly   Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7 

Mannish.  —  And  a  martial  outside,  As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have     .     .As  You  Like  It,  i.  3 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man  Troi.&^Cress.  iii.  3 

Though  now  our  voices  Have  got  the  mannish  crack  .  .  •     Cynibeline,  iv.  2 

Mansion. —The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a  court  .  .       2  Heriry  IV.  iii.  ^ 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love.  But  not  possessed  it      .  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ni.  2 

Hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion  Upon  the  beaclied  verge  of  the  salt  flood   Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

Mantle.  —  Men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  Mer.  of  Venice,  \,  i. 

Night  is  fled,  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth 1  Henry  VI.  li.  z. 

Look,  the  morn.  In  russet  mantle  clad,  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill  ^    Hamlet,  \.  x. 
Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool    .  .  ....     .  ICzng  Lear,  m.  4. 

Mantuan.— Old  Mantuan,  old  Mantuan !  who  understandeth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not  Love' sL. Lost,  iy.  2, 
Many-headed.  —  He  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  multitude    .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  3 

Map.  —  Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  piers  and  roads Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  \. 

Into'more  lines  than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  ^, 

In  thy  face  I  see  The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i, 

Welcome,  destruction,  death,  and  massacre!     I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all       Richard  III.  11, 
If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm Coriolanus,  u, 
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Map.  —  Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs  ! Titus  A  ndron.  iii. 

jVIapperv.  — They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war        .     .  .     .       Troi.  attd  Cress.  1. 

Mar.  —  Women  !  Help  Heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar  In  profiting  by  them    Meas./or  Meas.  ii. 

I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God  made      ...  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i. 

I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs  in  their  barks    .  ...  iii. 

I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them  ill-favouredly    .  ...      iii. 

If  we  use  delay,  Coid  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay 3  Henry  VI.  iv. 

It  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him  ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off    .     .     .  .  Macbeth,  ii. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes  ...  .  .  King  Lear,  i. 

Mir  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntly  ....  .     .     .     .  i. 

How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce  f  cannot  tell ;  Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what  's  well     .     .     .  i. 

My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much,  They  '11  mar  my  counterfeiting 

It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  ;  think  on  that,  And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution 
Marble.  —  He,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not 

Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard    .  

Who  was  most  marble  there  changed  colour  .  ... 

He  plies  her  hard  ;  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble  ... 

When  I  am  forgotten,  as  t  shall  be,  And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble 

I  had  else  been  perfect,  Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock 
Marble-constant.  —  Now  from  head  to  foot  I  am  marble-constant 
Marble-hearted.  —  Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend 
March.  —  And  take  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty     .  ,     . 

We  tread  In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town 

Beware  the  Ides  of  March 

Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember  .     . 
March-chick.  —A  very  forward  March-chick  !      .     .     .     . 
Marches,  — Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures   .... 
Marching.  —  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched  With  rainy  marching 


.  Othello,  V. 

Meas. _f or  Meas.  iii. 

Cant,  of  Errors,  n. 

iVinter's  Tale,  v. 

3  Heriry  VI.  iii. 

Henry  VIII.  iii. 

.     .    Macbeth,  iii, 

A  ?it.  and  Cleo.  v. 

.     King  Lear,  i. 

.  Winter's  Tale,  iv. 

.    King  John,  ii, 

Julius  Casar,  i. 


Much  A  do,  i. 

Richard  III.  i. 

.  Henry  V.  iv. 


Mare.  — The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  be  well         .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  111. 

How  now!  whose  mare 's  dead?  what 's  the  matter?  .  .     .  o.  Henry  IV.  \\, 

It  must  be  as  it  may  :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod  .     .  Henry  V.  ii. 

Margent.  —  His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes    ...  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii. 

Writ  o'  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all       .  ...  ...  .     .  .     .       v. 

By  rushy  brook,  Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea  .  .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  margent  ere  you  had  done Hamlet,  v. 

Marigold. — The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun  And  with  him  rises  weeping   Winter'* s  Tale,  iv. 
Mark. — Methinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows  Tempest, \. 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop,  As  much  in  mock  as  mark  Meas./or  Meas.  v. 

I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate ,     .  ,     .  Cotn.  of  Errors  i. 

How  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks!    Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy  ! 

I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me 

She  's  a  fair  lady  ;   I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her        ...  ,     , 

A  mark  marvellous  well  shot  ...  ... 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue  . 

Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down  .     .     . 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood      .  

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book,  That  fashioned  others      .     . 

Thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot.  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man  .     . 

Sin,  death,  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him  .     .  .     .  .     , 

If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark    .  .  .... 

When  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  How  he  did  shake    .     . 

You  are  abused  Beyond  the  mark  of  thought         

Marked.  —  I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face    Much  Ado,  iv. 

More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before      ....  .  .     ,    Richard  II.  ii. 

These  signs  have  marked  me  extraordinary ...  .     .  t  Henry  IV.  m. 

Like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided      ...  3  Henry  VI,  ii. 


...      IV.  4- 

Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

.      ii.  3- 

Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 


Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

.  I  Henry  IV.  ii. 

.     .     .  .      iii. 

.     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

.  Henry  V.  ii. 

.     .      .  Richard  III.  i. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii. 

Julius  C(Bsar,  i. 

.  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii. 
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Market,  —  Sell  when  you  can  :  you  are  not  for  all  markets      ,  .As  Voii  Like  It,  lii.  5. 

Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market  men  That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn      i  Henry  I  'I.  in.  2, 

But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market  Ricliard  III.  i. 

What  is  a  man,  If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?        Hamlet,  iv. 

Marking.  —  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of  the  marking  of  it  .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i, 

RJakl.  — To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl   .  .     .  JMuck  Ado,  ii. 

Marred.  —  If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred,  Unkindness  blunts  it  ,       Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that  's  marred  .     .  ...  .  AWs  IVell,  ii. 

Are  happy  mothers  made.  —  And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early  made     Romeo  and  Jitlict,  i. 

Marriage.  — There  was  some  speech  of  marriage  Betwixt  myself  and  her    .     .  ATeas./or  Bleas.  v, 
I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage   .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii. 
A  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage  .....  .  Much  Ado,  iii. 

Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?      ...  ....  ...  iii. 

This  day  to  be  conjoined  In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage  .  .     .  .     .       v. 

In  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage  ...  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  v. 

If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage  Airs  ll-''ell,  i.  3 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny,  Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind .     .  i.  3, 

Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages,  Combine  your  hearts  in  one  I      .  .  Henry  V.  v.  2 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth  Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship  .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

The  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife  Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience  Henry  I'lII.  ii.  2 

With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage  ...  .       Hamlet,  i.  -£ 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables      .     .  .     .  .  i.  2 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  .     .     .      iii.  z 

Makes  marriage-vows  As  false  as  dicers'  oaths .     .  .     .      ii 

A  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy,  So  opposite  to  marriage  .  .        Othello,  i.  2 

0  curse  of  marriage,  That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours,  And  not  their  appetites!        iii.  3 
Married.  — When  we  are  married  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another     Merry  Wives,  \.  i 

Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man  .  .  .     .  ...  .       Much  Ado,  i.  i 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  hve  till  I  were  married               .       ii.  3 
Let 's  have  a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts  v.  4 

1  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2 
I  am  married  to  a  wife  Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself          ...  .  .      iv.  1 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that 's  marred AlVs  Well,  ii.  3 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society  .  2  Henry  IV,  v.  i 

She  's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long      .  .  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iv.  5 

But  she 's  best  married  that  dies  married  young   .  .  .     .      iv.  5 

Marring.  —  What  indeed  I  should  say  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring         2  Henry  IV.  Epil, 
Played  as  I  pleased.  Making  and  marring  fortunes    ...  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii. 

Marrow.  —  Lust  and  liberty  Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth  .    Ti7no7t  of  Athens,  iv, 
When  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong  Cries  of  itself  '  No  more  ' v, 

Marrowless.— Let  the  earth  hide  thee  !  Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

Marry.  —  If  I  should  marry  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands  ...  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2, 

Indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent .     ■  ...  All  s  IP ell,\.  z. 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go  :  farewell.     Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool .     .     Hamlet,  iii.  i, 

Mars. —Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malecootents ■  Merry  Wives,  \.  z, 

Armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty,  Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  IHon     Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 
Wear  yet  upon  their  chins  The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  z 

Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  what  wi;i  ye  do  ? .     .     .  AlPs  Well,  li.  1 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,  This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise     .  Rkluzrd  II.  ii.  i 

Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain,  And  give  him  half         .  ...      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command;  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  .     .   Hamlet,  iii.  4 

Marshal.— Not  the  king'scrown,northe  deputed  sword,  The  marshal's  truncheon  Meas.  for  Meas:\\.2.. 

Marshaix'st.  —  Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going  .  ....     Macbeth,  11.  i 

Mart.  —I  '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart,  And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time  Com.  of  Err.  \.  ^ 

From  the  mart  he 's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner  •  ...  ii-  ^ 

A  beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart Mer.  of  Venice.,  ni.  j, 
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Mart. — Now  I  play  a  merchant's  part,  And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  ii.  i, 

Marted.  — You  have  let  him  go    And  nothing  marted  with  him Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Martial.  —  We  'U  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside  .  As  You  Like  It,  K.  3. 

Martlet.  —  Like  the  martlet,  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall      .     .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  ii.  g. 

This  guest  of  summer,  The  temple-haunling  martlet       ....                     .  Macbeth,  i.  6, 

Martyr.  — Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell,  Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr!  Henry  VIII.  iii.  j. 

Marvel.  —  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word  Love' s  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

It  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour,  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock    .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

I  speak  amazedly;  and  it  becomes  My  marvel  and  my  message  .  .     .     IViyiter^s  Tale,  v.  i. 

A  man  cannot  make  him  laugh  ;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine     ,  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Marvellous  litile  beholding  to  your  reports .  .     .  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv,  3. 

Here  's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal      .  Mid.  N.  Dreavt,  iii,  i. 

Methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face     .  .  ,  .      iv.  i. 

You  have  drunk  too  much  canaries;  and  that 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Mary-euds.  — And  winking  Mary-buds  begin  To  ope  their  golden  eyes  .     .     .      Cynibeline,  ii.  3. 

Masked.  —  Fair  ladies  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud  ....  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons  ....        Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Masks.  — These  black  masks  Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty        Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Mason.  —  The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold    .  ....  Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter?  .  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Masonry.  —  Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry      ....  .     .     .    AWs  Well,  ii,  i. 

Masques,  —  I  delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Mass. — Sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire  Have  cost  a  massof  public  treasury  2  He?try  VI.  \.  3. 

And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself  Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large  .  .     ,     ,     .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

Let  us  pay  betimes  A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come ,     .  ii.  2. 

Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call,  Constringed  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun  ...       v.  2. 

This  solidity  and  compound  mass,  With  tristful  visage  .     .  ,     .  .  Hamlet, 'in.  ^. 

I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly  .     ,  .  ...       Othello,  ii.  3. 

Massacre. — The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre  That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of  Rich.  III.  iv.  3. 
Mast.  — What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard,  The  cable  broke?  ...  3  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast,  Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 
Master.  — A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty  .     .  .  ...  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls,  Are  masters  to  their  females .      ii.  *, 

Although  against  my  will,  For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil iv.  i. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  has  it  .  ...  .     .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  £. 

Thrice-blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood,  To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  Mid. N .Dream.,  \.  i. 

Masters,  spread  yourselves .  ....  i.  2. 

My  master,  who,  God  bless  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of  devil .     ,  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  z. 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own  :   She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels         .    Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  ^. 

Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days  And  these  he  masters  now    .  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  j^. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates      .     .  .  fuliits  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age iii.  i. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time  Till  seven  at  night  .  .  .   Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters  Cannot  be  truly  followed  .     .  .     .  Othello,  i.  i. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signlors,  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  -  .  .  i.  3. 
Master  Brook. — Think  of  that,  —  hissing  hot,  — think  of  that,  Master  Brook  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 
Master-cord. — Something  that  would  fret  the  string,  The  master-cord  on  's  heart!  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Masterdom. — All  our  nights  and  days  to  come  Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom  Macbeth,  i.  5, 

Mastered.  —  Not  by  might  mastered  but  by  special  grace Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Masterpiece.  —  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece! Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Mastiff.  —  Pride  alone  Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as't  were  their  bone        .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures  ;  their  mastiff':  are  of  unmatchable  courage       Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim.  Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym     .          .  ,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Match.  — The  hour  is  fixed;  the  match  is  made     ...  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

T  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage     .     Coin,  of  Errors,  iii.  ^, 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred      .     .  .  .  ...  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 
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Match.  —  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! .  Muck  Ado,  n. 

I  would  fain  have  it  a  match,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it         .     .         .         .     .  ii. 

Was  ever  match  clapped  up  so  suddenly?     ....  .     .      Tarn,  of  the  Slwciv,  ii. 

The  gain  I  seek  is,  quiet  in  the  match      ....  ....         ii. 

Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose  ;  Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played  King  John,  iii. 

The  all-seeing  sun  Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match  .     .  Cymbeline,  ii.  i 

Matches.  — Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like .    Tavi.  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  2 

Matchless.  —  A  true  knight,  Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless,  firm  of  word    .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 
Mate. — Thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee  ....  Coin,  of  Errors,  \\.  \ 

No  mates  for  you,  Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould       .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1 

Leaked  is  our  bark.  And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck  .  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  z 

Mated.  —  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? —  Not  mad,  but  mated    Co7n.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion  Must  die  for  love  .  ...  A//  "s  Well,  i.  1 

MyVind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight.     I  think,  but  dare  not  speak    .  .    Jfatbeth,  v.  i 

Mathematics.  —  Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics  ....      Tain,  of  the  Shre-w,  ii. 

Matin. — The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near,  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire  Hainlet,  i. 
Matron.  —  Come,  civil  night,  Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black  Romeo  andJuUet,  iii. 

Matter.  —  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next?  ...  .  Tempest,  ii. 

Some  kinds  of  baseness  Are  nobly  undergone,  and  most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends   .  iii. 

Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what  said  she  ?  .  Two  Gen.  of  I  'erona,  i. 

If  matters  grow  to  your  likings .  Merry  Wives,  \. 

Leaves  unquestioned  ^^atters  of  needful  value  .  .  .  .     .  Meas.  for  ]\Ieas.  i. 

Pardon  it ;  The  phrase  is  to  the  matter.  —  Mended  again.     The  matter  .  .  v. 

I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure,  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  .  Coin,  of  Errors,  iv. 

I  was  bom  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter  .  .  .  Mtich  Ado,  ii. 

An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me    .     .  .  .  iii. 

Speaks  a  little  off  the  matter ...  .  .  .      iii. 

How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words Love'^s  L.  Lost,  i. 

0  vain  petitioner!   beg  a  greater  matter  ;  Thou  now  request's!  but  moonshine  in  the  water    .       v. 
This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter  .  .  .  Mcr.  of  Venice,  ii. 

1  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits,  For  then  he  's  full  of  matter  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii, 

I  '11  write  it  straight ;  The  matter  's  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart  ...  .  .      iii.  5, 

When  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss iv.  i 

How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ?  —  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins  new  matter  iv.  i 

There  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable  .  .     .       v.  3 

Out  of  these  convertites  There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  .  .  .  v.  4 

Then  go  with  me  to  make  the  matter  good   .  .  .  Taut,  of  the  ShreiVy  iv.  2 

You  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.      Twelfth  yig'ht,  i.  5 
I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter  .  .  ...  i.  5 

On  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands  .     .  .  .  ii.  3 

It  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention  iii.  2, 

Though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter :  about  it  .     .  .  iii.  z 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning      .....  .  .  iii.  4. 

The  whole  matter  And  copy  of  the  father,  eye,  nose,  lip     .     .  .  Jfintcrs  Tale,  ii.  3 

I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down  .  iv.  4 

Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain      ...  .  .  .  .  .     .      iv.  4 

\\'hat  better  matter  breeds  for  you  Than  I  have  named  !    .     .  /C/jig-  John,  iii.  4, 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen  Richard  II.  v.  2, 
How  now  !  whose  mare  's  dead?  what  's  the  matter?  .  .     .  .     .  2  Heiiry  IV.  ii,  i, 

I  read  in  's  looks  Matter  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me,  as  his  abject  object  Henry  VIII.  i, 
Then  will  Aj.^x  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost  his  argument  Troi.  a?id  Cress,  ii.  3, 

And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world  Enter  his  thoughts      .  ii.  3. 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  tlie  heart  .  .     .       v.  3, 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter  So  fairly  bound  ?  .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2 

I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's  matters  .  .     .      Julius  Casar,  i.  r 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters  .  Macbeth,  i.  5 
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Matter.  — More  matter,  with  less  art.  —  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all     ,     .     .     Hamlet^  li.  2. 

Bring  me  to  the  test,  And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madness  Would  gambol  from  iii.  4. 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves  ...  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

This  nothing 's  more  than  matter         .  ....  .  .     .  ....  .      iv.  5. 

Vet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter iv.  6. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push  ...  ....  .  .       v.  1. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides     .  v.  2. 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter King  Lear ^  iii.  2. 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed  !  Reason  in  madness  ! iv.  6. 

There 's  matter  in 't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry .     .      Othello^  iii.  4. 

I  could  have  given  less  matter  A  better  ear .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.\\.  i. 

Every  time  Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  't ...       ii.  2, 

But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way.  —  Not  if  the  small  come  first    .  .     .     .       ii.  2. 

I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but  The  manner  of  his  speech  ....  .       ii.  2. 

We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters  are  so  well  digested     .  .     .  .     .  .    *  ii.  2. 

We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily  deserved  noting      .     .  ii.  2. 

Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear,  The  good  and  bad  together        ,     .       ii.  5. 

IM  ATLRE.  —  A  true  knight,  Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless,  firm  of  word     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Maugre.  —  I  protest,  Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence     .     .  .    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

This  maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe,  Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  .  TUtts  Androji.  iv.  2. 
Mall. — I  'U  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron  That  you  shall  think  the  devil  \szomQ.KingJohn,  iv.  3. 
I\Iaw. —  Do  thou  but  think  What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw   ....  ....     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Methinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock,  And  strike  you  home  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
May.  — He  speaks  ho]ida3',  he  smells  April  and  May  .     .  .         Merry  Wives.,  iii.  2. 

Exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December   .     .      Muck  Ado,  \.  i. 

Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice.  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood    .     .       v.  i. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth  Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May,  Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair     ...  iv.  3. 

No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe  The  rite  of  May  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Maids  are  ]\Iay  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  .. 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning  .  .  ...  ...       Tivelfih  Night,  iii,  4. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer        i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

I  '11  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  't  were  a  nettle  against  May  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May  .     .  .  .  Haniiet,  iii.  3. 

May-morn. — The  very  May-morn  of  his  youth,  Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Maypole.  —  How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak      .  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Maze.  —  Here  's  a  maze  trod  indeed  Through  forth-rights  and  meanders!       .  Tevt^est,  iii.  3. 

This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod         .     .  ...  .  ....  .       v.  1. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green  For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze,  Haply  to  wive  and  thrive     .     ,  Tain.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Mazzard. —  Chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Let  me  go,  sir,  Or  I  '11  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard  .     .  .  ...  OtJiello,  ii.  3. 

Meacock.  — A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Meadows.  —  Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight         Love'' s  L.  Lost,  v.  z. 

As  meadows,  yet  not  dry,  With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ...  .  Titiis  Andron.  iii.  i. 

Meagre.  — As  hollow  as  a  ghost,  As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit    .     .  .     .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Meagre  were  his  looks,  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  ....  Romeo  and  fidiet,  v.  i. 
Meal. — One  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to 't  Meas.  for  Meas.  w.  z- 

His  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings  :  Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

Why  hast  thou  not  served  thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals?     .  .     .       T7-oi.  aiidCress.  ii.  3. 

Meal  and  bran  together  He  throws  without  distinction  ...  .  ....    Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals    .     .  .  .     .     Titnon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

As  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation,  To  keep  with  you  at  meals    .     .  .     .  .     Julius  Ccesar,  ii,  i. 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep  In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Mean.  —  Whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind  or  in  my  means   .     .     .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means      ....  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2, 

As  easy  Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made  As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means    ....      ii.  4. 
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Mean.  — There  were  No  earthly  mean  to  save  him Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4, 

He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die      .  ....  ...     Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2 

Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention,  Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means  Much  Ado,  iv.  1 

Policy  of  mind,  Abihty  in  means  and  choice  of  friends .     .  .     .  iv.  1 

My  beauty,  though  but  mean,  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise      .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1 
He  can  sing  A  mean  most  meanly  ;  and  in  ushering  !Mend  him  who  can       .  ,  .     .  v.  2 

Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate  ...      3Iid.  JV.  Dream^  i,  1 

A  more  swelling  port  Than  ray  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Veiiice,  i.  i 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremes!  means,  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions  .  i.  1 

It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean       .  ...  ...  1.  2, 

Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition .     .  .  ...  .     .  i.  3 

No  lawful  means  can  carry  me  Out  of  his  envy's  reach  .     .  ,     .      iv.  i 

You  take  ray  life  When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live         .     .  iv.  i 

Have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  him  .     ,  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means      .  .     .  i.  2 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  Is  without  three  good  friends      ,  ....      iii.  2 

She  is  too  mean  To  have  her  name  repeated     .  .  ....  .     .     .    AlVs  Well,  iii.  5, 

There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive  ...  .     . 

All 's  well  that  ends  well  yet,  Though  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  unfit 
With  what  good  speed  Our  means  will  make  us  means  . 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean  But  nature  makes  that  mean lVi7itcr''s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

When  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good,  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye  King  "John,  iii.  4. 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done !      .     .     .     .  .     .  .      iv.  2 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant,  Consumirig  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself  .  Richard  H.  ii.  1 

The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced.  And  not  neglected  .     .  .  .      iii.  j 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great  .  ■  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  ^ 

I  would  my  means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer  .     .  ...  .     .  i.  2 

Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause  and  known  our  means  .  .     .  ...  .     .  1.  3 

Gladly  would  be  better  satisfied  How  in  our  means  we  should  advance  ourselves  ...  ■  i-  3 

With  all  appliances  and  raeans  to  boot  .  .  .  ...  .  .     .  .     .      iii.  i 

When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together,  O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly    .      iv.  4 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you,  That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil    .  .     .       v.  5 

A  discontented  gentleman,  Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind      Richard  III.  iv.  2 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath     .     .  .  .     .  v.  3 

His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  raost  strait     ...  .  .      Tiinoit.  of  Athens,  \.  i 

When  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise,  The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made     ii.  2 
Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of,  didst  thou  ever  know  beloved?   ....  .  iv.  3, 

His  means,  If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far  As  to  annoy  us  all  .  Julius  C^sar,  ii,  i. 

Were  he  not  in  health,  He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it  .     .  .  ii-  1 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up  Thine  own  HEe's  means!  .     .  .     .    Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  means  that  makes  us  strangers  !    .     .     .     .  .  iv.  3 

Remove  from  her  the  raeans  of  all  annoyance.  And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her      .     .  .  v.  i 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar  ...  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  3 

This  thing  's  to  do  ;  Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do  't  .     .  iv.  4 

And  for  my  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so  well,  They  shall  go  far  with  little       .  .  .  iv,  5 

I  Ml  work  the  means  To  make  thee  capable  .  .  •  .  .    King-  Lear, 

I  have  wasted  myself  out  of  my  means      ...  .     . 

Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting  Together,  have  one  dust    . 

Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise     ...  ... 

Meanders.  —  Here  's  a  maze  trod  indeed  Through  forth-rights  and  meanders 

Meaner.  —  Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort  .  .     . 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings  .  -  .     .  Richard  III.  v.  2, 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike  A  meaner  than  myself        .  .Ant.  ajtd  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Meaning.  —When  thou  didst  not,  savage,  Know  thine  own  meaning  .  .  Tempest,  i,  2 
The  ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning,  '  resolutely  '  :  bis  meaning  is  good  Merry  Wives,  i.  - 
Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst  not  feel  his  meaning?  .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  words' deceit "i- ^^ 


Othello,  iv   2 

Cymbeline,  iv.  j. 

.     .     .  iv.  ^. 

.    Tempest,  iii.  3 

I  Henry  VI.  ii,  5, 
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.  Love's  L.  Losij  v.  2, 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

As  You  Like  It,  v. 

Ta-»t.  0/ the  Skretu,  iii. 

.      .      .  V. 

Richard  IT.  ii. 

Richard  HI.  iii.  ■ 

Henry  VIII.  iv. 

King-  Lear,  i.  : 


,  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 
Tzvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  v. 
Much  A  do,  \. 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

.     .     .      iii. 

Mer.  0/  J'etiice,  iii. 

As  Vou  Like  Ii,  ii. 


Meaning.  —  There 's  a  double  meaning  in  that .         -     .     Much  Ado, 

By  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral  meaning    ....  .  .  .     . 

What 's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light  word  ?  .... 

We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out  .     .  .     . 

Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference .     . 

I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning  . 

Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings?—  By  my  Hfe,  I  do 

He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire  .  

Now  you  know  my  meaning.  — A  very  mean  meaning  .... 

'T  is  not  my  meaning  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out      .  ... 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word 

He  would  say  untruths  ;  and  be  ever  double  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning 

I  am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards  you  .     . 

We  are  not  the  first  Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst 
Measurable.  — Liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon  . 
Measure.  —  Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath  .  .     . 

There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds 

Tell  him  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer      .     . 

Mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry 

I  measure  him,  says  she,  by  my  own  spirit  .     .  .     .  ,     .  .  ,     . 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine  And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain  . 

Sowed  cockle  reaped  no  corn  ;  And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  .       Lovers  L.  Lost 

They  have  measured  many  a  mile  To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass 

I  will  move  storms  ;  I  will  condole  in  some  measure 

Faintness  constraineth  me  To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed    . 

Therefore  haste  away,  For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day 

Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave  

May  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good  ...  ...       v. 

I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady  ;  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend  ...  v. 

She  is  intolerable  curst  And  shrewd  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  measure        Tatn.  qftlte  Shrew,  i. 

Though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  followed   .  .  AWs  Well,  ii. 

With  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand,  Standing  on  slippers  .  .  ,     .   Ki?ig  yohn,  iv. 

Thy  steps  no  more  Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance  ...  .  Richard  II.  i. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight,  When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief.     .      iii. 

Their  memory  Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live   .  .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  iv. 

I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure  in  strength  .  .  .  Henry  V.  v. 

To  add  more  measure  to  your  woes,  I  come  to  tell  you  things  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  ii. 

Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered  .  ....  .     .  .     .  .     .  .       ii. 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures     .     .  ....  .  Richard  I II.  \. 

He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  honours  Which  we  devise  him       .  .     Coriolanus,  ii. 

Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father;  Nay,  godded  me,  indeed     .  ...  .     .       v. 

Let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will ;  We  '11  measure  them  a  measure    .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \. 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils,  Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?      yulius  Ccesar,  iii. 

Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon  we  Ml  drink  a  measure  The  table  round  ....  .   Macbeth,  iii,  , 

My  life  will  be  too  short,  And  every  measure  fail  me  .  ....  King  Lear,  iv. 

Measured.  —  Your  cause  of  sorrow  Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth         .  Macbeth,  v. 

We  have  measured  many  miles  To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass         .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

Measureless.  —  Shut  up  In  measureless  content  .  .  .     .       ii. 

Meat.  — I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat  Two  Geyi.  of  Vcr.  ii. 

By  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since     .     .  ,      Merry  Wives,  i. 

That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now  .     .  .     .  .  .  .  i. 

She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold  ...  .       Com.  0/ Errors^  i. 

The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home  ...  .  .1. 

That  never  meat  sweet-savoured  in  thy  taste.  Unless  I  spake,  or  looked  .  .  .       ii. 

Good  meat,  sir,  is  common ;  that  every  churl  affords  .  .  .  iii. 

Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings  ;  Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions     .       v. 

'T  was  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat  the  post Much  Ado,  ii. 
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Meat.  —  A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age 
In  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging  .     ,  .     . 


It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown  .     . 

Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep     .  .     ,  .  .     . 

I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat.     How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiled 

Thou  false  deluding  slave,  That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat  . 

I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely  meat      .  .... 

Grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ;   And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ?     .  Richard  II. 

What  you  want  in  meat,  we  '11  have  in  drink  :  but  you  must  bear;  the  heart  's  all  2  He?iry  IV.  v.  3, 


liluch  Ado,  ii.  3, 

iii.  4. 

As  Vo7i  Like  Ii,  v.  i, 

Tani.  of  the  Shrew.^  iv.  3, 

iv.  3 

.      iv.  3, 

AlPs  Well,  ii, 


If  you  be  not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat 

That  dogs  must  eat,  That  meat  was  made  for  mouths     . 

Anger  's  my  meat;  I  sup  upon  myself,  And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding  . 

Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat 

I  scorn  thy  meat ;  't  would  choke  me,  for  I  should  ne'er  flatter  thee     . 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cssar  feed.  That  he  is  grown  so  great? 

To  feed  were  best  at  home  ;  From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony 

We  may  again  Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables 

Mechanic.  —  To  stand  On  more  mechanic  compliment    .... 
Mechanic  slaves  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers 

Mechanical.  —  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals,  That  work  for  bread 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk  Upon  a  labouring  day 

Meddle.  —  !More  to  know  Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts 
The  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty 

Meddler.  — Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler,  As  he  's  reported 

Medea.  —  In  such  a  night  Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs  .     .     . 

Mediators.  — And,  in  conclusion,  Nonsuits  my  mediators 

Medicinable.  — Any  cross,  any  impediment,  will  be  medicinable  to  me 
Let  that  grieve  him  :   Some  griefs  are  medicinable 

Medicinal.  —  I  Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true    . 

Medicine.  —  A  kind  of  medicine  in  itself,  That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top 
The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine  But  only  hope 
Goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief  .     . 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before  Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage  v.  i 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  hated  potion,  hence  I  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  a 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine  As  Yoti  Like  It,  ii.  7 

I  have  seen  a  medicine  That  's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone  .  AlPs  IP'ell,  ii.  i 

The  present  time  's  so  sick,  That  present  medicine  must  be  ministered   .  .     King  John,  v.  ■ 

If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  I  Ml  be  banged      i  Henry  IV.  ii.  z 
His  former  strength  may  be  restored  With  good  advice  and  little  medicine  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1 

More  precious,  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable         ...  .  .     .      iv.  5 

A  goodly  medicine  for  my  aching  bones  !  .     .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10 

Let 's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge,  To  cure  this  deadly  grief  .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good  ;  In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life      Hamlet,  \.  2. 
Restoration  hang  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  !      .  ...  .     .  King  Lear,  \v.  -j. 

Corrupted  By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks  .  .        Othello,  i.  3 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep  Which  thou  owedst  yesterday  .     .  iii.  3 

Work  on.  My  medicine,  work  !     Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught         .  .      iv.  i 

That  great  medicine  hath  With  his  tinct  gilded  thee      .  Ant.  and  Cleo.'i.  $ 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less .  .  .     .  Cyniheline,  iv.  2 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  Will  seize  the  doctor  too  ...       v.  5, 

Meditation. — The  imperial  votaress  passed  on.  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free  M.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i, 
We  '11  leave  you  to  your  meditations  How  to  live  better  Henry  VIII.  iii.  -z 

Full  of  repentance,  Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows     .  .     .      iv.  2 

With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love  .     .  .  .       Ha^nlei^  i.  5. 

Mediterraneum,  —  By  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterraneum  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Medlar.  — They  would  else  have  married  me  to  the  rotten  medlar  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3 


Epi 

Coriolamis,  i.  j 

.     .      iv.  2 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  j 

Timon  0/ Atliejis,  i.  ^ 

Julius  CcEsary  i.  i 

.  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

.     .      iii.  6, 

Hamlet,  i.  2, 

.     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  4, 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z 

Julius  desar,  i.  i 

Tempest,  i.  2 

.     Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i, 

,  Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  1. 

.   Othello,  i.  I 

Much  Ado,  ii.  ^. 

Cymbeline,  iii,  z, 

IVi)iter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

iii.  I 

Mttch  Ado,  i.  3, 
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Medlar.  —  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a  medlar     .     .As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Vou  '11  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  ihat  's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar  .     .      iii.  2. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree     .  .   Rortieo  and  y2tliet,  ii.  j. 

That  kind  of  fruit  As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone     ....  .     .  n.  x. 

Meed.  —  Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look   .  ....        Two  Gen.  of  Veroita,  v.  4. 

Meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received  none  ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel      .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

The  antique  world  When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed     ....  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

If  thou  proceed  As  higli  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  meed     .     .  .     .     ,     AWs  Well,  ii.  i. 

Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds    ...  .  .  ...  .     •  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

My  meed  hath  got  me  fame  :   I  have  not  stopped  mine  ears  to  their  demands         .     .  iv.  8. 

Thanks  to  men  Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed  .  .  .  ,      Tittis  Aiidroii.  i.  i, 

There  's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed  .     .  .     .  ...  .     .       v.  3. 

No  meed,  but  he  repays  Sevenfold  above  itself      .  ,     .  .     Tinion  o/Atke7ts,  i.  i. 

In  his  meed  he  's  unfellowed Havilet^  v.  ^. 

Meek.  — They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause .     .      Com.'of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

Pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth,  That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  .  Julius  Cessar,  iii.  j. 

This  Duncan  Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  So  clear  in  his  great  office  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
Meekness. — God  bless  thee:  and  put  meekness  in  thy  mind,  Love,  charity,  obedience!  Richard  1 1 1 .  ii.z. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming.  With  meekness  and  humility  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government,  Obeying  in  commanding      .     .  .  .     .       Ji.  4. 

Love  and  meekness,  lord.  Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition v.  3. 

Meet.  — Let  me  have  What  thou  thinkest  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly        Tiuo  Gen.  of  I'erona,  ii.  7, 

If  you  think  it  meet,  compound  with  him  by  the  year Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2. 

If  heart's  presages  be  not  vain,  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again         Ric/tard  II.  ii.  z. 

In  a  rebellion,  When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law  Coriolamis,  iii.  t. 

In  a  better  hour,  Let  what  is  meet  be  said  it  must  be  meet  .     .      iii.  i. 

It  is  not  meet  That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment fidins  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

If  we  do  meet  again,  we  'II  smile  indeed  ;  If  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made  .       v.  i. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? Macbeth,  i.  1. 

All  with  me  's  meet  that  I  can  fashion  fit  ...  .     .  ...  .     .     King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Meeter.  —  Hear  me  good  friends,  —  But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  i. 

Meetest.  —  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death Mcr.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Meeting.  — Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow .     .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

If  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it!  ...  ...      I\Inch  Ado,  v.  i. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know  .     .  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting  .     .  ...  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings  .     ,  .     .  ...  .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting,  With  most  admired  disorder    Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Meetly.  — You  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly  .     .  .  .     ...     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Melancholy.  — Very  oft,  When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy  .     .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy?      .  .  .     .  v.  1. 

He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition      .     .  .     .  Much  Ado,  \\.  ±. 

Not  marked  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy  .  .     .     .       ii.  1. 

I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren       .     .  ...  .     .       ii.  i. 

A  pleasant-spirited  lady.  — There  's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her      .     .  .       ii.  i. 

The  sweet  youth  's  in  love.  — The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy  .  ....      iii.  ^. 

We  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have  it  beaten  away .  v.  i. 

Besieged  with  sable-coloured  melancholy Lovers  L.  Lost.,  i.  i. 

W'hat  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy  ?    .     .     .  i.  2. 

How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my  tender  juvenal?  .     .  i.  2. 

Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place  .  .  .     .  .     .      iii.  1. 

I  do  love  :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  to  be  melancholy .     .  iv,  3. 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals  ;  The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Indeed,  my  lord.  The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs ...       ii.  5. 

They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow.  —  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing .  .     .      iv.  i. 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation,  nor  the  musician's iv.  i. 
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Melanxholv.  —  It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples  As  Vo7(  Like  It,  iv. 
Sadness  hath  congealed  your  blood.  And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy  Tani.  of  Shrcw^  Indue. 
'  Let  me  not  live,'  —  This  his  good  melancholy  oft  began   .  .  .     .     .     AWs  If^eli,  i. 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song     .  .     .  iii. 

With  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument  .         Twelfth  Night,  W. 
If  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy   .     ,  .     .       ii.  5. 

IE  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy,  Had  baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick      .  King  yokn^  iii.  3 
Withclogof  conscience  and  sour  melancholy  Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave      Richard  1 1.  v.  6, 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear  .     .  1  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch?   ...  .     .  .1.2 

To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy  .     .  .  .     .       ii.  3 

The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy  .....  ,      Richard  ///.  iii.  r 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  meiry  against  the  hair  .  .        Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2 

A  poor  unmanly  melancholy  sprung  From  change  of  fortune Timon  of  Aihens^^'w.  1 

O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child Julius  Ccesar,  v.  3, 

There  's  something  in  his  soul,  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  .  Havilct,  iii.  i 

My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam     .  King  Lear,  i,  2, 

0  melancholy  !     Who  ever  yet  could  soimd  thy  bottom  ?                              .     ,  Cymbeline^  iv.  ^ 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy     ....          .          .     .  iv.  2 

Mellifluous.  — A  melliflLtous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight.  —A  contagious  \>x&^X\\TivelfthNight,  ii.  3 

Mellow.  —  Prosperity  begins  to  mellow  And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death  Richard  III.  iv.  4 

Like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  :   But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be  .    Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves,  And  left  me  bare  to  weather         Cyinbeline,  iii.  3 

Mellowed.  —  Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 

Mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time  .  .  Ricliard  III.  iii.  7 

Mellowing.  —  Delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion         .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

Melody.  —  Lulled  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  x 

You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody  :  if  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  !  Troi.&'Cress.  iii.r 

The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush     .     .  ...  Titus  Andron.  ii.  3 

Poor  harmless  fly.  That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody,  Came  here  to  make  us  merry  !  iii.  2 

Melt.  — A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts      .     .  ....       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2 

Would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me  Merry  IVives,  iv,  5, 
She  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me  Much  Ado,  i.  i 

To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops !  .  .  .  Richard  II.  Iv.  i 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad  .  .  .  i  He^iry  IV,  ni.  » 

1  melt,  and  am  not  Of  stronger  earth  than  others .     Coriolamts,  v.  3 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt.  Thaw   and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  I    .  Hajnlet,  i.  2. 

Melted.  — As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits   and  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air       Tempest,  iv.  i, 
Till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease  .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i, 

jMelting.  — A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears  .  T-wo  Gen.  of  I'crona,  iii, 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity   and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4, 

Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion  .  .  Richard  III.  iv.  3, 

Of  one  whose  subdued  eyes.  Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  Drop  tears  .       Othello,  v, 

Member.  —  You  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth        .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv, 

I  '11  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you  In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit  i  Henry  VI.  v. 

All  the  body's  members  Rebelled  against  the  belly  Coriolanus,  i, 

It  tauntingly  replied  To  the  discontented  members  .     .  .  .  .  .  .     .     .  i. 

By  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again  Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love  ....  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues  Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sense  .      iii.  4. 

That  when  old  robes  are  worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make  new  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2 

Memorable.  —From  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked,  He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line  Henry  V.  ii.  4, 

Memorials.— Let  us  satisfy  your  eyes  With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame  Twelfth  N ight,  iii.  3 

Memories.  —  Now  have  toiled  their  unbreathed  memories  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  t 

Can  dearly  witness,  Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories  .     .  .     .  .  Hettry  VIII.  v.  3, 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours;   I  prithee,  put  them  off  .  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Memorize.  —  To  bathe  in  reeking  wounds,  Or  memorize  another  Golgotha  .     Macbeth,  i.  2, 

Memory. — Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory,  To  credit  his  own  He    ...  .     Tempest,  \.  2. 
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Memory.  — Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory  When  he  's  earthed     ...  ...     Tempest^  ii.  1. 

Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall,  And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was    Two  Gen,  of  Ver.  v.  4. 

A  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was.  —  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory    .     .     .    Merry  Wives^  iv.  i. 

Yet  hath  my  night  oflife  some  memory         .....  .       Corn.  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

These  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater  Love's  L.  Losi,  iv.  2. 

Contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart,  And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part        ...      v.  2. 

By  the  near  guess  of  my  memory     ......  .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words ....      iii.  5. 

Many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion     .     .         Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1, 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory,  That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Their  memory  Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live  .     .  iv.  4. 

That  action,  hence  borne  out,  May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days  ...      iv.  5. 

Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory    .  .  Henry  V,  iv.  7, 

I  Ml  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory.  To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Cancelling  your  fame,  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory  .  .   2  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember  Some  of  these  articles  Henry  VIII.  iii.  z. 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him  —  I  know  his  noble  nature  .  ...  iii.  2. 

Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory  ....  .  .  .     Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

Beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory,  And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills  yulius  desar,  iii.  -;. 

That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,  Shall  be  a  fume       .  ...  .  Macbeth,  \.  7. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ,  .     ,       v.  3. 

Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death  The  memory  be  green     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character      ...  .  .  .  i.  3. 

'T  is  in  my  memory  locked,  And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it .  .     .  i.  3. 

While  memory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe ....  i.  5. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory  I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records  ,  .  i.  5. 

If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line  .  ....  .     .       ii.  2. 

Then  there 's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year      .     .  ....      iii.  ^. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory,  Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  .      iii.  2. 

To  divide  him  inventorially  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory  .  ...  .      .       v.  2. 

It  comes  o'er  my  memory.  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house  .  OtJtello,  iv.  i. 

Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that 's  riveted,  Screwed  to  my  memory?  Cyvibeline^  ii.  ^. 

Mex.  —  Ebbing  men,  indeed,  Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run  .  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

There  were  such  men  Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ...  .     .  iii.  3, 

With  such-like  valour  men  hang  and  drown  Their  proper  selves  .  iii.  3, 

This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod         .  ,     .  .  .     .       -i.  1. 

Other  men,  of  slender  reputation.  Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out   Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  3. 

Kept  severely  from  resort  of  men,  That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her     .  .     .  iii.  i. 

The  old  saying  is,  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes v.  2. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds,  Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds    .     .       v.  4. 

I  'II  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men       .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

Let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue,  Men  give  like  gods         .  ,  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Could  great  men  thunder  As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet  .     ,  .     .       ii.  2. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  't  is  wit  in  them.  But  in  the  less  foul  profanation  .  ii.  2. 

Ever  till  now,  When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled  and  wondered  how  ii.  2. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults   .     .  ....       v.  1. 

Loath  to  leave  unsought  Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men     .  Covi.  of  Errors,  i.  *. 

Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these.  Lords  of  the  wide  world  .  .       ii,  i. 

What  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair   he  hath  given  them  in  wit    .  .  ii.  2. 

Thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit  .     ,  ii.  2. 

That  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance  .  ,      iv.  3. 

It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  3. 

'T  is  pity  that  thou  livest  To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort       ...  .  v.  i. 

A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men,  Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing      .  .  v.  i. 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth      ...  ....      Much  Ado,  \\.  \. 

He  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him  and  beat  him      ...  ii.  i. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever,  One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore  .  .  ii,  3. 
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Men.  —  The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so,  Since  summer  first  was  leafy  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Are  you  good  men  and  true?—  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity                               .                    ,     .  iii.  3 

You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men                    ........  iii.  3 

Say  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for               ,     . iii.  3 

Such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty  iii.  3, 

O,  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men  may  do !  what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do !  iv 

And  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too    ....               .  iv, 

Men  Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief  Which  they  themselves  not  feel      .  v, 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow      .  v. 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement.  — Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ  .  v 

Like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth      ...  v. 

Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men  ....                ...                          .          .     .  v 

That  now  men  grow  hard-hearted  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake          ...  v. 
And  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper          .          .               Love' s  L.  Lost,  i. 

What  great  men  have  been  in  love  ? —  Hercules,  master.  —  Most  sweet  Hercules  I  .     .          .  .  i. 

Let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage   .                                                                   .  .  i 

His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy  ;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men           .          ,  i 

And  make  them  men  of  note  —  do  you  note  me?    ...                     .     .  iii 

I  am  betrayed,  by  keeping  company  With  men  like  men  of  inconstancy   .                     .               .  iv.  3, 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love,  Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men     .  iv.  3. 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjured  men                                                                                         .     .  v, 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree.  Mocks  married  men     .                          ...  v. 

Either  to  die  the  death   or  to  abjure  For  ever  the  society  of  men      .     .     .  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  i, 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke,  In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke      .  i. 

Heresies  thatmen  do  leave  Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive  .  ii 

I  am  no  such  thing  ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are  iii 

Henceforth  be  never  numbered  among  men !                .                                    .     .  iii.  z 

If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show,  You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so  iii.  -= 

If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men       .                     .                .     .  iv.  :; 

Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here,  Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now  v.  1 

They  may  pass  for  excellent  men                     .          .                                     .     .               .               ,  v.  i 
Men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond              .          .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  1 

I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men i.  i 

Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces .  \.  z. 

Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations  ...  .  

Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men  :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats      .     .     . 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not 

Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire  .     . 

Men  that  hazard  all  Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages      . 

Other  men  have  ill  luck  too    ... 

I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack.  Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men  Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs     .... 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school  Above  a  twelvemonth  ....  iii.  4 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ;  Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat      .     .  iv.  i 

Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love?—  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill?  iv.  1 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  Into  the  trunks  of  men       ....          .     .          .     .  iv.  . 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly      .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2 

The  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show  .     .               .                     .  .  \.  ^ 

Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day ....                                         .  i-  z 

To  some  kind  of  men  Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies               .     .  ii.  3 

All  the  world  's  a  stage,  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players   .          .               .                .  ii.  7, 

Owe  no  man  hate,  epvy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good                                    .     .  iii.  2 

Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love     ....  iv.  i 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed            .               ....          .          .  iv.  1 

Such  names  and  men  as  these,  Which  never  were  nor  no  man  ever  saw   Ta^n.  of  tke  Shreiv,  Indue.  2 

Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world  To  seek  their  fortunes.          ...  .  \.  j. 

He  is  old,  I  young.  —  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  ?      .               .               .     .  ii.  i 
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Men. — If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are AlPs  Weli^'x.  z. 

I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre  That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves     .     .         .  .      iv.  2. 

Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss    .  ....  ....  iv.  3. 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.  —  I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea  .     .  Tivelftk  Nighty  ii.  4. 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more:  but  indeed  Our  shows  are  more  than  will    ...  .       ii.  4. 

I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others  .     .  ....      iii.  4. 

These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good  report    ....  .     .     .     .      iv.  i. 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age  H'lnier'  sTale,\v.^. 
He  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads  aud  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes  ....      iv,  4. 

There  are  cozeners  abroad  ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary         iv.  4, 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night,  And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  Kingjokn^  i,  i. 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline  To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  .     .  ii.  i. 

When  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good,  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye .  .      iii.  4. 

Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets  Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously      ...  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay .     .  ,     .  .  ,  .     Richard  II.  i.  i. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience  Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts  .  .  i.  z. 

They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony     .     .     . 

More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before  .  

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 

Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names?     .  .  .  

Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that  live?  —  No,  no,  men  living  flatter  those  that  die  . 

Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great   .     .  

Rich  men  look  sad  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap     .     .  .     . 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose  The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord  .     . 

Then,  if  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes.  But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail 

Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day   .     .  .      iii.  2, 

Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men,  They  might  have  lived  to  bear  ....         .  iii,  4, 

The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear;  That  fear  to  hate  .  .      v.  i, 

Had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeled  The  hearts  of  men  ...  .  v.  2, 

So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives  ....  v.  5, 

Though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits,  In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad  ...       v,  5, 

Let  men  say  we  be  men  of  good  government .     .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

The  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's  men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea    .     .  ,  .  i.  2, 

If  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?     .     .  i.  2, 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am,  By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes  .  i.  2, 

I  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will      . 

Go  to  ;  '  homo  '  is  a  common  name  to  all  men .... 

On,  bacons,  on  !     What,  ye  knaves  !  young  men  must  live ... 

In  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared.  Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England  ....  .... 

O  monstrous  !  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  of  two  !  

How  couldst  thou  know  these  men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  ? .     . 
Of  many  men  I  do  not  bear  these  crossings  .     .  ...  ... 

All  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men 

So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  So  stale  and  cheap  .     .  ... 

Dressed  myself  in  such  humility  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts     .... 

Rendered  such  aspect  As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries     .     .  .  

Our  hands  are  full  of  business:  let's  away;  Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay      . 
They  '11  fiil  a  pit  as  well  as  better  :  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men         .     .  .     . 

Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are .     . 

Dear  men  Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms     .  ....  ,  .     . 


Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained,  As  men  drink  potions 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me  .     .  .... 

I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men  . 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures.  Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men. 


2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 


u.  3. 
ii.  4. 
ii.  4. 
ii.  4. 
iii.  I. 
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Men.  —  You  see,  my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after  .  .  . 
There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased 
O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  ! 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry  ;  But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event 
Wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another 
We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak  ...  .  .  .     . 

Know  the  grave  doth  gape  For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men  .     .     . 
'Tis  ever  common  That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home   . 
Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them  at  that  time 
For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes,  And  hold-fast  is  the  only 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood,  And  teach  them  how  to  war      .     .     , 
He  hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men      .     .  .... 

They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets  as  their  gloves  .     . 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out  iv. 

'Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains  Upon  example .      iv. 

Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide  .  iv. 

If  these  men  have  defeated  the  law  and  outrun  native  punishment  ....  iv. 

Though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God  .  .  .     .  .      iv. 

What  infinite  heart's-ease  Must  kings  neglect,  thai  private  men  enjoy ! iv. 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form,  Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ?  .  iv. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England  That  do  no  work  to-day  !  .     .     .  iv. 

And  if  to  live,  The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour     ...  ...  .  .      iv. 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear;  Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  .      iv. 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot .  .  .      iv. 

What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits? v. 

His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams i  He7iry  VI.  \. 

How  farest  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ?      ....  ....  .  .  i. 

When  a  world  of  men  could  not  prevail  with  all  their  orators      ...  .      ii. 

Good  Lord,  what  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men  ! ...  .     .     .  .      iv. 

Curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  ;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win ...  .  .  .      iii. 

Gasp  and  stare  and  catch  the  air,  Blaspheming  God  and  cursing  men  on  earth      .     .  .  ■     iii. 

Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ?  .      iii. 

Who,  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings,  Clip  dead  men's  graves  .     .  iv. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud      ...  .  .  .      iv. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians .      iv. 

Follow  me.     Now  show  yourselves  men  ;  'tis  for  liberty .  .  iv. 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon  ;  For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men  .  .     .  iv. 

0  graceless  men  !   they  know  not  what  they  do      .     .     .  .  .      iv. 

Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb    .     .  .     .  iv. 

Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them    .  .  iv. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands:  oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw       ...  .      iv. 

Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's  causes  Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course 

A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be;  And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide ...         .  iv. 

For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars         .  .     .  ...  iv. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss,  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms  .  .  .       v. 

I'll  plague  ye  for  that  word. —Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  lo  men     .  ....  v, 

And  this  word  '  love,'  which  greybeards  call  divine,  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another    .  .       v, 

Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  ruled  by  women .     .  Richard  III.  i, 

1  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks;  Ten  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  .     .  .     .  i, 

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks ...  n, 

Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth      ...  ...  .11. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers n 

'T  is  a  vOe  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord,  When  men  are  unprepared  and  look  not  for  it    .  .     iii. 
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Richard  in. 

in.  4. 

IV.  4. 

V.  S- 

Henry  VIII 

1.  I. 

1-3. 

1-  3. 

>■  3- 

Men.  — Grace  of  mortal  men,  Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God    . 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes,  Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction  :   Let's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men     ....  .     . 

Is't  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle  Men  into  such  strange  mysteries 

Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be,  Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom  .     . 

Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal ;  They  are  set  here  for  examples  .     . 

Let  'em  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief,  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men   .     .       ii, 

Loves  him  with  that  excellence  That  angels  love  good  men  with      .     .  .  .     .     .       ii. 

All  men's  honours  Lie  like  one  lump  before  him .  .  .       ii, 

These  reverend  fathers;  men  Of  singular  integrity  and  learning  .     .  .  ii 

Such  men  of  gravity  and  learning .     .  .     .  ...      iii, 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues  We  write  in  water iv. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not;  But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer  iv. 
But  we  all  are  men,  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable  Of  our  flesh    .  .     .  v. 

Men  that  make  Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment  Dare  bite  the  best  .  .     .      v. 

Your  painted  gloss  discovers,  To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness  .  .  v. 

Men  so  noble,  However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect  .  ...  v. 

Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears   .  .     .  ....  4     .  .v. 

I  take  my  cause  Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it  To  a  most  noble  judge  .      v. 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding  And  wisdom  ...  .     .  ,  v. 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is    .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove  To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ...  i. 

In  the  reproof  of  chance  Lies  the  true  proof  of  men  .....  .  .  i. 

Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still  That  we  have  better  men  ...  .  i, 

I  wished  myself  a  man,  Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege  Of  speaking  first .     .  iii. 

Greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune,  Must  fall  out  with  men  too 
Men,  like  butterflies,  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer  . 

0  heavens,  wjiat  some  men  do,  While  some  men  leave  to  do! 
Dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men  Address  their  dangers  in 
Soft-conscienced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country   .     . 
You  souls  of  geese,  That  bear  the  shapes  of  men  .  .... 

1  must  be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you  are  reverend  grave  men  .  .  .  .  ii 
I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him  and  The  blind  to  hear  him  speak  .  ,  .  .  ii 
There  have  been  many  great  men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  ihera  ii. 

That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear    ...  .      iv 

The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read  His  fame  unparalleled  .     .  .     .     .       v. 

Young  men's  love  then  lies  Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii, 
Pronounce  this  sentence  then,  Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men  .     .       ii. 

Though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's ii, 

We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men .  .     .  .     ,  iii, 

Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them  gaze;  I  will  not  budge  ....  iii, 

There  's  no  trust.  No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjured  ...  ...  iii, 

Madmen  have  no  ears.  —  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have  no  eyes?         .  iii 

0  mischief,  thou  art  swift  To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  !  .  .  v. 
If  you  had  the  strength  Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight      .          .     .          .     .     .       v, 

There  is  thy  gold,  worse  poison  to  men's  souls ....  .  .     .       v, 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death  Have  they  been  merry !  .     . 

1  wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men  ... 
Great  men  should  drink  wfth  harness  on  their  throats         ...  .     . 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun .     , 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be  To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  .... 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his.  What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense;  For  policy  sits  above  conscience 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle,  And  not  endure  all  threats? 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men 

Therefore,  be  abhorred  All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men  I    .... 


Coriolanus^K,  i, 


Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 
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as  sleep  o'  nights 


than  themselves 


Men. — If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men,  Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  Tim,  of  Athens^  iv. 
As  rich  men  deal  gifts,  Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  iv. 

At  all  times  alike  Men  are  not  still  the  same  .  .     .  .  .     .  v. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather     .     .  ...  Jiilius  Cmsar,  i. 

Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets?  i. 

For  this  fault,  Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort  .  .  .     .  .     .        i. 

Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men   And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness         .  i. 

With  himself  at  war,  Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men       .  .  .  i. 

If  you  know  That  I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard  .     .  i- 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  Think  of  this  life 
We  petty  men  Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about         .     . 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ;   Sleek-headed  men  and  such 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous     .     .  .  ,     . 

He  is  a  great  observer  and  he  looks  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease  Whiles  thev  behold  a  greate: 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite 
What  night  is  this  !  — A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men    . 

Why  old  men  fool  and  children  calculate 

If  not  the  face  of  men,  The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse 

Swear  priests  and  cowards  and  men  cautelous,  Old  feeble  carrions  . 

Unto  bad  causes  swear  Such  creatures  as  men  doubt      ... 

He  will  never  follow  any  thing  That  other  men  begin 

Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies,  Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men . 

A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  wliole 

And  dying  men  did  groan,  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets .     . 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard,  It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear 

There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men 

These  lowly  courtesies  Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men 

Men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive  .  .  ... 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called  The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  The  good  is  oft  inteired  with  their  bones  . 

Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ;   So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men 

0  judgement!   thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  And  men  have  lost  their  reason  . 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be  .  .     . 

Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure  .  .  .     . 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  .  . 
Since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain,  Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men  The  things  that  are  not? 

1  had  rather  have  Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters  . 
There  's  daggers  in  men's  smiles  :  the  near  in  blood,  The  nearer  bloody 
We  are  men,  my  liege.  —  Ay.  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men      .     . 
There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang  up  them 
And  like  good  men  Bestride  our  down-fallen  birthdom  .  ... 

Good  men's  lives  Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps  .     . 

Turn,  hell-hound,  tuml  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee      .     . 
Sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living  To  whom  he  more  adheres 
The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards  .     .  .     .       ij. 

Wise  men  know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them  .  .      iij. 

That  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men  .  .  Hi. 

To  my  shame,  I  see  The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men  .     .     .    _.  .  iv. 

Let  this  same  be  presently  performed.  Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild  .     ...  ;     '     ■       '^• 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ....  .     King  Lear,  i. 

Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age,  And  know  themselves  and  you  .     .  .     .     .     .  i. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old      ....      ii. 

Our  power  Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men  May  blame iii. 


Macbeth, 


Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
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Men.  —  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  0'  their  words :  they  told  me  T  was  every  thing      .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Men  must  endure  Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither  ....  •  .       v.  2. 

Know  thpu  this,  that  men  Are  as  the  time  is  .     .  ...  .....  .     ■     ■       v.  3. 

The  Anthropophagi  and  men  whose  lieads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders    .     .  -  Othello,  i.  3. 

Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use  Than  their  bare  hands  •  *•  3, 

Of  a  free  and' open  nature,  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so        1.3, 

Base  men  being  in  love  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them  .  .  ii.  1. 
But  men  are  men ;  the  best  sometimes  forget   .  ...  ....  ....  11.3. 

0  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains!  .  .  ii.  3. 
Men  should  be  what  they  seem  ;  Or  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none  !  .  .  .  iii.  3. 
There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul,  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs    .     .     .      iii.  3. 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  Though  great  ones  are  their  object iii.  4. 

A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults  That  all  men  follow     ...  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  4. 

The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm  And  burgonet  of  men  .  .     .  .  .     .  i.  5. 

If  thou  with  C^Esar  paragon  again  My  man  of  men .     .  i.  5. 

If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist  The  deeds  of  justest  men  .  .       ii.  i, 

Whose  beauty  claims  No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men      .  .     .  ii.  2. 

All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsome'er  their  hands  are    ...  .      ii.  6. 

Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's  fellowship     .  .  ....  .     .  .       ii.  7. 

Caesar?    Why,  he  's  the  Jupiter  of  men.  — What's  Antony?    The  god  of  Jupiter     .  .     iii.  2. 

A  good  rebuke,  Which  might  have  well  becomed  the  best  of  men  .         ....         .     iii.  7. 

1  see  men's  judgements  are  A  parcel  of  their  fortunes    ....  .  .  iii,  13. 

He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune,  He  is  twenty  men  to  one  .     .     iv.  2. 

O,  my  fortunes  have  Corrupted  honest  men  I     .     .  .     .     .      iv.  5. 

Young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men;  the  odds  is  gone     ...  .     .  ,    iv.  15. 

But  you,  gods,  will  give  us  Some  faults  to  make  us  men .       v.  i. 

Rememberest  thou  any  that  have  died  on  't  ? —  Very  many,  men  and  women  too  .  v.  2. 

Which  the  gods  give  men  To  excuse  their  after  wrath     ...  .  ...  ...       v.  2. 

He  enchants  societies  into  him  ;  Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his  Cymheline^  i.  6. 

He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god:  He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off  .         .     .     .  i.  6. 

Whose  remembrance  yet  Lives  in  men's  eyes  ....  ....      iii.  i. 

The  odds  Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  you  are  gods         .  ...       v.  2. 

As  sick  men  do  Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but,  feeling  woe  .       Pericles^  i. 

So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you  And  all  good  men  .  .  .     .     .     .  i. 

O  you  powers  That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts .     .  i. 

How  from  the  6nny  subject  of  the  sea  These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  !  .       ii. 

And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect  All  that  may  men  approve  or  men  detect!  .       ii. 

Time 's  the  king  of  men,  He's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave     .     .  ii.  3. 

He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence,  Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence     ...       ii.  3. 

Mend.  —  Serve  God,  love  fiie  and  mend.     There  will  I  leave  you  .     Muck  Ado,  v,  2. 

In  ushering  Mend  him  who  can  :  the  ladies  call  him  sweet     .  ...  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  z. 

You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it .     .     .  ...  ...  Tiinon  0/ Athens,  i.  1. 

Be  not  out  with  me:  yet  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you     ...  .       Julius  Ccesar,  i.  i. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes  .     .  .  King  Lear,  i.  j. 

Mend  when  thou  canst ;  be  better  at  thy  leisure :   I  can  be  patient ...  .     .       ii.  4. 

Since  it  is  as  It  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good ...  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Heaven  me  such  uses  send,  Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend  !  ...     iv.  3. 

Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend ! .     .     .     Ant.  andCleo.  i.  2. 


Mended.  — Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast  . 

Any  thing  that 's  mended  is  but  patched  .  

'T  is  not  well  mended  so, 'it  is  but  botched  ;  If  not,  I  would  it  were 

Mexder.  —  A  mender  of  bad  soles 

Mending.  — Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer  . 

When  he  speaks,  'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending 

Mental.  — The  still  and  mental  parts.  That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike  .     .     .  i,  3. 

What  a  mental  power  This  eye  shoots  forth  I Tivtojt  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

Mention. — Sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention  Of  me  more  must  be  heard  oi  HenryVlII.  iii.  2. 


Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

.    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

.  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

fulius  Casar,  i.  1. 

.  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i . 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
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Mercenary.  —  My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary  Mer.  of  Ve?iice,  iv.  i 

Merchandise.  —  As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise     .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Merchant.  —  Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate  ...  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3 

Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew?  .  .  .     .  .      iv.  i 

A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine  :  The  court  awards  it       .  .  ...  iv.  ■ 

I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants,  Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  z 

A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world  .     .  .  Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i 

I  have  heard  of  him;  A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth      .  .  .  .      iv.  2 

There  's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him  .     .  ...  2  Henry  I  V.  ii.  4 

Some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home,  Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad    Henry  V.  \.  2 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares,  And  think,  perchance,  they  '11  sell  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant,  When  we  have  soiled  them  .  ...       ii.  2 

Merchant-marrin'g.  — The  dreadful  touch  of  merchant-marring  rocks  Mer.  of  I'enice,  iii.  2 

Merciful.  —  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man   .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

Though  a  present  death  Had  been  more  merciful ,  Winier^s  Tale,  ii.  3 

I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful ;   I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  Othello.,  v.  2 

Mercury.  —  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  And  fly  like  thought  .  .  King  John,  iv.  ^ 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury,  And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat  i  Henry IV.  iv.  t 
Fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,  Or  like  a  star  disorbed  .  Troi.  a?id  Cress,  ii.  2, 

And,  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceus !  .     .  .  .  .       ii.  3 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill  ,  ,     .     Hamlet,  iii,  4 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so:   Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe      .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i, 
Nor  the  judge's  robe.  Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace  As  mercy  does  ii,  2 

Mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips,  Like  man  new  made  .  ii.  2. 

Lawful  mercy  Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption    .     .  .  .  .     .  ii.  4, 

There's  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge.  If  you'll  implore  it  .  .  iii.  i, 

This  would  make  mercy  swear  and  play  the  tyrant     .  .  iii.  2. 

When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy  's  so  extended  .  .  .      iv.  :; 

The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out  Most  audible      ...  v.  1 

I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy  ;  'T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it  v.  i 

Take  this  mercy  to  provide  For  better  times  to  come  ...  .  .       v.  i 

Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant,  Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  .    Much  Ado,  iv.  1 

He  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5 

An  inhuman  wretch  Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy  .  iv.  i 

How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none?  .  iv,  . 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  iv.  i 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  ;   It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  .     .  .     .      iv.  i. 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's  When  mercy  seasons  justice  .  iv. 

That  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  The  deeds  of  mercy    ....  ,     .     .     ,      iv. 

Were  T  not  the  better  part  made  mercy,  I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  As  Yoit  Like  It,  iii, 
Our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him    .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Fare  thee  well  ;  and  God  have  mercy  upon  one  of  our  souls!  .  .  ,     .      iii.  4. 

You  do  lack  That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends      .     .  Kin§^  John,  iv.  i, 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  Of  mercy     ...  .  .     .  .      iv.  3 

Let  them  have  That  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have  ...  .         Richard  1 1 .  v.  3, 

That's  mercy,  but  loo  much  security:   Let  him  be  punished  .     .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  2 

Wherefore  talk  you  so?  —  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  Quid  for  Quo  r  Henry  VI.  v.  3 

Open  Thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  !     My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling  griefs,  My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears       .      iv.  8 
To  the  mercy  Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me  ,  .     Heitry  VIII.  Iii.  -.i. 

You  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you,  Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3, 

At  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy.  And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  !     .  .  v. 

I  would  not  buy  Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word  .     .  ...  Coriolanus,  iii.  3 

There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  In  a  male  tiger  .     .  v.  4, 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge    .  .     .  •      Titus  Andron.  i 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy         .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5, 
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Mercy.  — Whereto  serves  mercy  But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence?  .  Hamlet^  iii.  3, 

Wert  thou  a  man,  Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Mercv-lacking.  — Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses  ....        King  John^  iv.  1 

Meridian.  —  From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory,  I  haste  now  to  my  setting  Henry  VIII.  iii.  -z. 

Merit.  —  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this  poor  maid  from  the  world !   Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  1 

Let  it  be  thy  part  To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit  .  .  Muck  Ado,  iii.  i 

Never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that  Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth  .     .  iii.  i 

My  beauty  wi!l  be  saved  by  merit !     O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  !  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  r 

What  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect  Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit      .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable  Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ,  Mer.  of  P'enice,  ii.  9. 

That  clear  honour  Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer !  .  .     .  .  .       ii.  g 

Who  ever  strove  To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love?  ....  AlVs  Well.  i.  i 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer  .  .     .      iii.  6 

By  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust,  Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man  .  .  King  John,  iii.  i 

If  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  i  He?iry  IV,  \. 

You  see,  my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

A  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no  merits  .  ...  Henry  V.  v. 

The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way  ;  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him     .     .  Henry  VIII,  i. 

Our  head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it      .  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

As  place,  riches,  favour.  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit      ...  .      iii. 

Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more     .  .     .     .      iv. 

I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question  So  mainly  as  my  merit  ....      iv. 

He  should  have  showed  us  His  marks  of  merit  .     .  .  Coriolanus,  ii. 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair.  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \. 

Hear  all,  all  see.  And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be  .  .     .     .        i. 

The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty .  Hamlet,  ii. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes         .     .     .  iii, 

A  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badness  in  himself  .   King-  Lear,  iii. 

Oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving  .  ...       Otkello,  ii 

When  we  fall.  We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name     ...  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v 

Mermaid.  —  O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note  .  .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii. 

Lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong,  I  Ml  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song  .     .  iii. 

Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory,  And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back  ,    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

At  the  helm  A  seeming  mermaid  steers .     .  .Ant,  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Merrier.  —  And  neeze  and  swear  A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there      .     Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii. 

A  merrier  man,  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  riever  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal  Z-.  L.  Lost,  ii. 

I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  art  to  live  .  .  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Merriest.  —  'T  is  ever  common  That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home  Henry  V.  \.  2 

Merriment.  ^I  see  you  all  are  bent  To  set  against  me  for  your  merriment  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii,  2 

We  have  friends  That  purpose  merriment .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms   Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Indue. 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment,  A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes         .   King  John,  iii. 

Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament,  Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment  Rom.  ^r'  Jul.  iv.  5, 

Flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  .     .      Hamlet,  v. 

Merriness.  —  Be  it  as  the  style  shali  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness       .   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 
Merrv.  —  Be  merry  ;  you  have  cause.  So  have  we  all,  of  joy  Tempest,  ii. 

Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than  merry  at  any  thing  .  ,     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein  :  What  means  this  jest  ?  .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 

I  will  depart  in  quiet.  And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry 

Laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour  ...  Much  Ado,  i. 

And  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long 

It  may  be  I  go  under  that  title  because  I  am  merry  .     . 

Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be  merry  best  becomes  you    . 

Out  of  question,  you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour    .... 

And  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it!    .     .     , 

If  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see  .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 

Such  a  merrj'^  nimble,  stirring  spirit,  She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died        ....      v. 
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Merry  and  tragical  !  tedious  and  brief  !  That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow  A//^.  N.  Dream,  w. 
Then  let  us  say  you  are  sad,  Because  you  are  not  merry  ,  .   ATer.  of  Venice,  i. 

I  would  have  stayed  till  I  made  you  merry,  If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me    .  .  i. 

He  hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not :   I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  .     .  .  i. 

Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer  ,      iii, 

T  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music       .  .     .  .  .  v. 

Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song  ...  As  You  Like  It,  ii, 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make  me  sad  .  iv. 

I  know  him  passing  wise  ;  Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest  .    Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iii. 
'T  was  never  merry  world  Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment  Tzvelfth  Nighty  iii. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day,  Your  sad  tires  in  a  mlle-a  .  .         Winter'' s  Tale,  iv. 

So  I  were  nut  of  prison  and  kept  sheep,  I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long      King  John^  Iv. 
Be  merrj',  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short  ...  .  .         Richard  II.  \\. 

Shall  we  be  merry?  —  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad  ...     .  .  .     .   i  Henry IV.  ii,  4 

If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned      .     .  .       ii.  4 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry  ;   But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event    2  Heiny  IV.  iv.  2 
'Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all.  And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tvde  v.  3 

Who,  I?     I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now  ....       v.  3 

It  was  never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up   .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2 

Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings  .  .  ...  .  Richard  III.  i.  i 

If  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  'II  say  A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day  .     .      Henry  VIII.  Prol 
As  merry  As,  first,  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people    .  .  i.  4. 

That  noble  lady,  Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry,  Is  not  my  friend  .     .  .  .  I.  4 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair  .     .  .  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death  Have  they  been  merry  !  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3 

Fortune  is  merry,  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing  .  Julius  desar,  iii.  2. 

What  should  a  man  do  but  be  merry?       .     ,     .  Hamlet,  iii.  -.i. 

I  am  not  merry;  but  I  do  beguile  The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise  Othello,  ii.  i 

Mesh.  — A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men  Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2, 

Meshes.  —  Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  .  i.  ^, 

Mess.  — I  had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge  .  Merry  JVives,  iii.  i. 

You  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up  the  mess  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  Iv.  3 

Welcome!  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer  Ta77z.  of  the  Shrezv,  iv.  4 

Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  y^n  now  ?  .  .3  Henry  VI.  i.  4 

Message.  —  Sometimes  from  her  eyes  I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages  .     .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1 

He  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us  with  message    .  .  Hamlet,  i.  -j. 

Mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntly  .  .     .     King  Lear,  i.  4, 

Messenger.— Sweetmeats,  messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

This  distempered  messenger  of  wet,  The  many-coloured  Iris,  munds  thine  eye      .     AWs  ll'ell.  1.  3 

0  you  leaden  messengers.  That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire  .  .  .  .  iii-  2 
Yon  grey  lines  That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day  .                                          Julius  CcFsar,  il.  i 

Messes.  — Lower  messes  Perchance  are  tothls-business  purblind  JViJtter's  Tale,  i.  ^. 

He  that  makes  his  generation  messes  To  gorge  his  appetite  King  Lear,  i.  1 

Messina.  — A  couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  5, 

Met.  —  Very  well  met,  and  well  come  Meas.for  Meas.  iv,  i 

No  sooner  met  but  they  looked,  no  sooner  looked  but  they  loved  As  You  Like  It^  v.  2 

Metal.  —  Let  there  be  some  mere  test  made  of  my  metal Meas.for  Meas.  i.  r 

As  easy  Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made  As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means   .     .  Ii.  4 

You  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear  As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer  Com.  of  Errors,  Iv.  i 
Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth       .  .  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

When  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

Now  I  feel  Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,  envy      .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found  In. fortune's  love  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress.  I.  3, 

Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought  From  that  it  is  disposed      .  .       Juliits  Ccesar,  i.  2 

Here's  metal  more  attractive  .....  •  ...  Hamlet,  m.  2 

1  am  made  Of  the  self-same  metal  that  my  sister  is  ....  Ki7tg  Lear,  i.  i 
Metamorphosed.— Thou  hast  metamorphosed  me.  Made  me  neglect  my  studies  Two  Gen.  ofVer.  i.  r, 
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Metamorphosed.  —  Now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress  .  .  T-wo  Ge?t.  of  Verona,  ii.  i. 
Metaphor.  — You  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir  ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor.     .    AWs  Well^  v.  a. 

If  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  slop  my  nose  ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor v.  2. 

Metaphysical.  —  Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem  To  have  thee  crowned  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
Metaphysics. — The  metaphysics,  Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you  Tarn.  o/Shrew^  \.  i. 
Meteor. — Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face Covi.  0/ Errors,  \w.  7.. 

The  vaulty  top  of  heaven  Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors  .     .  .     .  King  John,  v.  2. 

Meteors  fi  iglit  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ;  The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody      .     .  Richard  II,  ii.  4. 

Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I :  It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  QxhaXe.'i  Roineo  a?id  yztliet,  iii.  5. 
Mete-vard.  —  Take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me  Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  3. 
Method. —  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce  .  .      Cotn.  of  Errors,  ii,  2. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in  't     .     .  .  .  ....      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Methought  I  was —  there  is  no  man  can  tell  what    ...  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Metres. — Praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond.  Lascivious  metres    .     .  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Mettle. — You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle  ;  you  would  lift  the  moon  outof  her  sphere  Tempest,  ii.  j. 

Thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care     ,  ....      Much  Ado,  v.  /. 

Therein  suits  His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  .  ...  As  Yoti  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle     .     .  .  ...  Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex,  So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding  .       v.  i. 

A  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy     .  .  ,  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

That  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him  ;  be  will  not  run  .     .  .  .  .       ii.  4. 

Show  us  here  The  mettle  of  your  pasture .  Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

Where  have  they  this  mettle?     Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull?  iii.  5. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be!  He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  Juliiis  C<Bsar,  i.  2. 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits  .  .     .  .  .  .       ii.  i. 

Mew.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew     ...  .  .  i  Henry  JV.  iii..  i. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  The  cat  will  mew  and  dog  will  have  his  day  .  Ha7uiei,  v.  1. 
Mewed. —  To  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed,  To  live  a  barren  sister      ....      Mid.  N.  Dream.,  i.  i. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed.  —  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined  .    Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Mewling.  —  At  first  the  infant,  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Mice.  —  Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice  .  .  ...  .     .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer,  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  a7«^  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach,  Appear  like  mice .     .  .     .     .      iv.  6. 

Micher. —  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and.eat  blackberries?  .  i  Hetiry  IV.  ii.  4. 
MiCHiNG.  —  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho  ;  it  means  mibchief   .  .  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Mickle.  —  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate  ...  .  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  plants,  stones  .  .  Koftieo and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Microcosm.  —  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm  ....  .     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Midas.  —  Thou  gaudy  gold,  Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  .  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  z. 

Middle, — Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night .  .     .  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.'w.  i.. 

Never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring,  Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age  Wint.  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Quake,  and  change  thy  colour,  Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word  .     .     Richard  III.  'in.  5. 

The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends  Timon  of  Alliens,  iv.  3. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night       .  ...      Hamlet,  \.  a. 

Midnight.  —  For  women  are  light  at  midnight  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  1. 

We  must  starve  our  sight  From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight    .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve  :  Lovers,  to  bed    .  v.  i. 

Not  to  be  a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes     ...  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

To  be  up  after  midnight  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early  .     .  .  ii.  3, 

So  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes  .  ...  .       ii.  3. 

The  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight    ...  i  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight?  ....  ...  .       ii.  4. 

We  liave  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight    ...  ....  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  I     What  is  't  you  do?     .  .     .  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Midsummer.  — W'hy,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness    .  ....  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsumn\,er .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
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Midwife.— The  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  Rovi.  &•  Jul.  i.  4. 

MiDwivES.  —  But  the  midwives  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2 

Might.  —  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality  Can  censure  'sc^pe  ....  Me  as.  for  Mens.  iii.  ^ 
Every  man  with  his  affects  is  born,  Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace  Love'sL.  Lost.,  i.  i 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might     .  ...  ,     ,  iii.  ^ 

By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering  might  .  ....       v.  i- 

What  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect  Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit  .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  . 

0  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might !     Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease     2  Henry  IV.  v.  4 
An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate      .  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  1 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might  .  ,  ...     yulius  Carsar  ii.  4, 

I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might  ;  I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest    .     .      iv.  3, 

Mightier  —  But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge     ....  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii,  i 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me  In  personal  action  .  .  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3 

Mightiest, — 'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes  The  throned  monarch  liler.  of  Venice,  iv.  r 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell    .     .       Hainlet.,  i.  1 

Mightily. — As  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  \.  2 

Mightiness.  —  Let  us  fear  The  native  miglitiness  and  fate  of  him     .     .     .  He7iry  V.  ii.  4, 

In  a  moment,  see  How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  .      Henry  VIII.  Prol, 

Mighty.  — Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole  ....  Merry  Wives,  iii.  i, 

Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off  In  differences  so  mighty.  .    Ail  ^s  IVell,  ii.  3 

More  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  which  are  mighty  ones  and  millions  .     .  JVinier's  Tale,  iv.  3 
I  had  a  mighty  cause  To  wish  him  dead        ....  ,  King  John,  iv.  2 

Model  to  thy  inward  greatness,  Like  httle  body  with  a  mighty  heart  Henry  V.  ii.  Prol 

'T  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems  ii.  4. 

Which  like  a  mighty  whifHer  'fore  the  king  Seems  to  prepare  his  way       ...  v.  Prol, 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story,  In  little  room  confining  mighty  men  .     .  .    Epil. 

Played  the  orator,  Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force  .      .  •  •        .?  Henry  VI.  i 

Smooths  the  wrong,  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength  .  ...  .  .     .     ii 

So  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit,  So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects     ....      Richard  III.  ill.  7, 

Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea  .  ,  .     .     iii.  7, 

All  princely  graces,  That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is Henry  VIII.  v.  5, 

A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual  ;  A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant  Titus  Andron.  v.  3 
Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant  Caesar    ...  .     ,  .     .    Julius  Cizsar,  iii.  i 

The  baser  nature  comes  Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points  Of  mighty  opposites  Hamlet,  v.  ^ 
Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting  Together,  have  one  dust  .  .     .  Cymbeline,  iv, 

Milch.  — Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven,  And  passion  in  the  gods  Hamlet,  ii, 

Mild.  — To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild      .  Richard  II.  i. 

In  war  was  never  Hon  raged  more  fierce.  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  .  .     .       ri. 

We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable  .     .  .  .      2  Henry  VI.  iii, 

Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air,  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe       ....      iii, 

O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuousl— The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  .  .  Richard  III.  i, 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech  .     .  .  .     .  .     .      iv. 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred.     .  ...  .  .      iv,  4. 

Milder. — Gentle  spirit  of  moving  words  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form  Two  Gen.  ofVer.  v,  4. 

Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?  would  you  have  me  False  to  my  nature?  .         Coriolamts,  iii. 

Mildness.  —  Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town,  Thy  virtues  spoke  of  Tain,  of  Shrew,  ii. 

He  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer .  -     ■  3  Henry  VI.  ii. 

This  is  it  tliat  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  .  iv. 

My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling  griefs,  My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears   .     .      iv. 
Mile.  —  He  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand   .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

I  have  known  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  a-foot  to  see  a  good  armour         Much  Ado,  ii. 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile  ....  .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 

We  have  measured  many  miles  To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass  v.  2, 

Ask  them  how  many  inches  Is  in  one  mile  .  .....  .  .     .     .       v. 

Therefore  haste  away,  For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii 

These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles  Richard II.  ii.  3, 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  ,  .1  Henry  IV.  i 
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Mile.  —  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come  ;  I  '11  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom         .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3, 

How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour,  And  bring  thy  news  so  late?.     .     .      Coriolanus^  i.  6. 

My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon Titus  Andro7i.  iv.  3, 

Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder Romeo  aiid  Juliet,  iii-  5 

Military.  —  Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men?     .     .  AlVs  U^ell,  i.  i, 

Milk. — They '11  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk  .  Tempest^  \\. 

Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall,  And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail  . 

Come,  come  to  me,  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk  

Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk  .... 

One  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him 

For  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action 

There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger    . 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy 

Yet  do  1  fear  thy  nature;  It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts,  And  take  my  milk  for  gall !      .     . 

Had  I  power,  I  should  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell 

With  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset  And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk 
Milk-livered  man  !  That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs     , 


.  Love''s  L.  Lost. 
.     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v, 
Mer.  of  Venice,  iii, 
.    Tivelfth  Nighty  i, 
.     .  I  Henry  IV.  ii. 
.      Coriolanus,  v, 
Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iii.  3, 
Macbeth,  i.  5, 
.     .     .     .  i.  5. 
.     .     .      iv.  3 
.     .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
Ki7ig  Lear,  iv. 


Milk-sop. — A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  Rich.  III.  v.  3. 


Milk-white.  — A  little  western  flower,  Before  milk-white,  now  purple 
Mill.  —  More  sacks  to  the  mill !     O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish  ! 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill  Than  wots  the  miller  of 
Milliner.  —  No  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  miUiner      .  .... 

Million.  —  O,  give  ye  good  even  !  here  's  a  million  of  manners  .     . 

O  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  false  eyes  Are  stuck  upon  thee  .     . 

Fate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail      .... 

He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million  .  ... 

Stripes  I  have  received,  which  are  mighty  ones  and  millions  .     , 

A  million  of  beating  may  come  to  a  great  matter        .  ... 

Since  a  crooked  figure  may  Attest  in  little  place  a  million 


Mid.  N.  Dream, 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

Titus  Aiidron. 

.  Winter' s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

1  Henry  IV.  I,  3, 

Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  1 

Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  i 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

I^Ier   0/  Venice,  iii,  1 

Winter^'s  Tale,  iv.  3, 

...      iv.  3, 

Henry  V.  Prol, 


I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold  The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns   Titus  A?tdro7i.  ii.  i, 


And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear.  Millions  of  miscliief 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million  ;  't  was  caviare  to  the  general 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  Millions  of  acres  on  us  . 

Millstones.  —  Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears 
He  will  weep.     Ay,  millstones  ;  as  he  lessoned  us  to  weep      .     . 

Mill-wheels.  — Thou  didst  vent  thy  groans  As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike 

Mince.  —  I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say,  '  I  love  you' 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head  To  hear  of  pleasure's  name 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter,  Making  it  light 

Mincing.  —  And  turn  two  mincing  steps  Into  a  manly  stride 


yulius  Ceesary  iv. 

Hamlet,  ii, 

.      .  .        V. 

.   Richard  III.  I 

.     .     .  i.  4. 

Tempest,  i.  2 

.   Henry  V,  v.  2 

.   King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

.     .       Othello,  ii.  3, 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4 

That  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge,  Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1 

Mind. — Neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind   Tempest,  i.  2 

O,  that  you  bore  The  mind  that  I  do  !   what  a  sleep  were  this  For  your  advancement !    .  ii.  i 

A  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk,  To  still  my  beating  mind     .  .  .  ...  iv.  1 

As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows.  So  his  mind  cankers  .     .  .  iv.  i 

Since  I  saw  thee,Theaflfliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which,  I  fear,  a  madness  held  me     .       v.  i 
I  '11  show  my  mind  According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill    ....  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  2 

He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind  With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman  ...  ii.  4, 

Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind  iii.  i, 

Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind,  And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly v.  3, 

Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge  With  profits  of  the  mind  .     .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Fasting  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate  To  nothing  temporal .     .  ji.  2. 

Time  out  of  mind  .     .  .  ,  .     .     .      iv. 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds  A  doubtful  warrant  Covi   of  Errors  i. 

Jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye,  Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind     .     .  .     .  i. 
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Mind.  —  Know'st  thou  his  mind  ?  —  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear    .    Com.  0/ Errors,  i 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind  .  .      iv.  2. 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind   .  ....     Muck  Ado,  ii.  i, 

It  would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mind       .     .  ...  .     .      iii.  ^ 

Both  strength  of  Hmb  and  poHcy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends  .  iv.  t 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine  .     .         Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

Whoe'er  a'  was,  a'  showed  a  mounting  mind    .  .  .  ...  .     .     .      iv.   i 

But  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind .  \v.  ^ 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes  .     .  v.  2 

Being  over-full  of  self-affairs,  My  mind  did  lose  it ...      Mid.  X.  Dream,  i.  i 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind;  And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind    i.  i 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds,  Had  been  incorporate   .     .  iii.  2, 

All  their  minds  transfigured  so  together.  More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images v. 

Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here,  Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now  v. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean        ....  ....  ...  .   Mer.  of  Venice .^i. 

At  dinner-time,  I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet  ....  .  i.  1, 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift,  That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate  .  .  i.  i 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows  kind.  —  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind        .  i.  3 
By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear,  I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night  .     .  .  .       ii.  5. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find  ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind  .     .  ii- 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross  ...  .     .  .     .       ii. 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love    .     .  .  .  .     .       ii. 

Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind  ;  Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  ,  .  iii. 

My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary .     .  .  .  iv, 

Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave  To  speak  my  mind  .     .  As  You  Like  Ii,  ii. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment         ...  ....       Taui.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue, 

Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man  After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ?        .     ,     .  .  iii. 

I  am  no  child,  no  babe :  Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind  ....  .     .     .      iv 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor;   For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  .      iv, 

And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind    .  .  .     .      iv, 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours,  Rfy  heart  as  great,  my  reason  haply  more    .  .       v.  2, 

Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity  A  IPs  Well,  I.  », 
Thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits  With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  ij, 

I  am  a  fellow  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world     .     .  -     .  •     •  .1-3 

I  do  I  know  not  what,  and  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind  .     .     .  i.  5 

She  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair        .     .  •     .  .  '     "       IV  ^ 

Make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  tafEeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal     .     .  .  _ij-  4 

Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs  .     .  ...  .     .  .     .  'if-  4 

In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind  ;  None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind     .      iii.  4 

Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood .  •  King  John,  iii.  4, 

To  speak  truth,  This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind   .  .  2  Henry  IV.  x.  i 

'T  is  with  my  mind  As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height ii-  3 

Such  other  gambol  faculties  a'  has,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body  ii-  4- 

I  '11  ne'er  bear  a  base  mind  :  an  't  be  my  destiny,  so  ;  an  't  be  not,  so  .  .  "'■  2 

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness  And  purge  the  obstructions  .     ■  •     ■  jv-  >■ 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind  Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in  .      iv.  4 
Partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind   ...  ....      Henry  V.  lii.  2 

Who  With  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind  Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  iv.  i, 

I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it,  For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour  .  iv.  3 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so         .  •  •  •  •  .  iv.  3 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now!  .  .  •  ■  .  .      iv.  3 

Cease,  cease  these  jars  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace      .  i  Henry  VL  1.  i 

I  '11  be  no  breaker  of  the  law  :   But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large  ...  .  i.  3 

I  dare  not  speak  :  I  '11  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind  .  .  -     •  ■  •       X"  3 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had.  By  day,  by  night    .  •         2  Henry  VI.  1.  i 

All  his  mind  is  bent  to  hoHness,  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads  .  .  1.  3 

'T  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar  .  .       11.  i 
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Mind.  —  There 's  no  better  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  z.. 

Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the  mind  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate     .  .      iv.  4. 

You  partly  may  perceive  my  mind.  —  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive    3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
Let  thy  dauntless  mind  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance .  .  iii.  3. 

Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state,  My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel  iv.  3. 

Fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns    .  .     .  .  .     .     .      iv.  7. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer    ...  v.  6. 

Since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so,  Let  hell  make  crooked  my  mind  to  answer  it .     .       v.  6. 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget,  What  you  have  been  ere  now  .     .  RicJiard  III.  i.  3. 

God  bless  thee  ;  and  put  meekness  in  thy  mind,  Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  !      .       ii.  2. 
By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers     .  ...  .  ii.  3. 

A  discontented  gentleman,  Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind  iv.  2. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit,  Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have  .     .       v.  3. 

You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings  Follow  such  creatures  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete  In  mind  and  feature  .     .      iii.  2. 

It  may  well  be  ;  There  is  a  mutiny  in 's  mind ,  .      iii.  ^. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind  iii.  z. 

There  are  that  dare  ;  and  I  myself  have  ventured  To  speak  my  mind  of  him      .  .       v.  i. 

I  will  play  no  more  to-night ;  My  mind  's  not  on't;  you  are  too  hard  for  me  .     .  .     .       v.  i. 

At  what  ease  Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt  To  swear  against  you  ?     .     .  v.  i. 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred;  And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !         .  iii,  3. 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words      .     .  ...  .     .  v.  2. 

This  fault  in  us  I  find,  The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind  .  .  .       v.  ^. 

Minds  swayed  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude  .  .  .  .  v.  ^. 

Trust  ye  ?    With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind     .  .  ...  .     .      Coriolanus,  \.  i. 

Choler!     Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep.  By  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind!  ....      iii.  i. 

It  is  a  mind  That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is,  Not  poison  any  further.  .  iii.  ,. 

By  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind  A  most  inherent  baseness  iii,  z. 

And  yet  my  mind  gave  me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him  .  iv.  5. 

Thanks  to  men  Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed  ....  ,      Tihts  Andron.  i.  i. 

She  but  lost  her  tongue,  And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  mind.  ii.  4. 

I  am  Revenge ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom,  To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind      .       v.  2. 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  .  .  .  ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

The  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub,  Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakers  ...  .     .  i.  4. 

My  mind  misgives  Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars    .  .     .  .  i.  4. 

It  presses  to  my  memory,  Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds      .  .      iii.  2. 

You  say  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind:  Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not  .      iv.  i. 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound.  And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress  .     .  .     .      iv,  5, 

'T  is  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind,  That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind  Tim.  of  A  thens,  \.  2. 

Never  mind  Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind  ii.  2 

Lust  and  liberty  Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth   .  .  .  .  *      iv.  r! 

Greases  his  pure  mind,  That  from  it  all  consideration  slips     ...  .     .  .     .      iv.  3. 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth  than  friends  Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends'l     ]      iv^  3! 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love,  Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind  iv.  3. 

If  I  be  alive  and  your  mind  hold  and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating  .  Juli-us  Casar,  i.  2. 

It  is  meet  That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes i.  2. 

Our  fathers'  minds  are  dead,  And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits  i.  3. 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind  ....  .  .       ii.  i. 

I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might .  *      ii   4 

If  I  were  disposed  to  stir  Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage  .      iii.  2. 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  farther    ....  .  !      iv!  3! 

Now  I  change  my  mind,  And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage   .  .  .  .     '.       v.  i. 

There's  no  art  To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face  Macbeth   i.  4. 

Art  thou  but  A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation  ? 'ij!  / 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course.  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast    *     '  .       \\.  ^. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind  He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour  .     .  "      jii.  i. 
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Mind.  —Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  he  In  restless  ecstasy    ....    Macbeth,  iii.  z. 

O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  !  ....  '  iii   , 

No  mind  that 's  honest  But  in  it  shai-es  some  woe     ......  iv\ 

Infected  minds  To  their  deaf  pillows  wiU  discharge  their  secrets      ...  v    1! 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight.     I  think,  but  dare  not  speak    .     .  .       v    i 

The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear  .     '.       v!  3! 

Canst  thou  not  mimster  to  a  mind  diseased,  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ?         .     .       v.  3. 

A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye  ...  ...  Hamlet   i 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient,  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled  .     .'  .     .     .'  i!  2! 

Where,  my  lord  ?  —  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio  ....  ; 

As  this  temple  uaxe^  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal         .  !  i!  5! 

But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here  And  to  the  manner  born     .     .  '  i!  4 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  the  soul  contrive  Against  thy  mother  aught  ....  .     .     .  i    c 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind,  A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood  ■     •     ■  __■  ^• 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  .  hi.  i. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind  ....  .      jii.  ,, 

O,  what  a  noble  mhid  is  here  o'erthrown  !   The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword     iii.  .. 

She  may  strew  Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds    ...  iv.  5. 

If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it  .....  v.  2. 

Let  this  same  be  presently  performed,  Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild  ...       v.  2. 

Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one,  Not  to  be  over-ruled .  Khzg  Lear,  i.  3. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he,  An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  !  ii,  2. 

When  the  mmd's  free.  The  body 's  delicate  .  iii.  4. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind  Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else  Save  what  beats  there      .      iii.  4. 

A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind  ;  that  curled  my  hair    .  ,  iii,  4. 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind,  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind  .  iii.  6. 

The  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip  When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship   .  iii.  6. 

These  things  sting  His  mind  so  venomously  ....  iv.  3. 

To  deal  plainly.  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind  ...  .  iv.  7. 

I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind  ...  .  .  .  .  .   Othello^  i.  3. 

She  that  could  think  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind  ....  .  .     .  ii.  i. 

Hath  all  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after       .  .  ii.  i. 

Farewell  the  tranquit  mind  !  farewell  content !     Farewell  the  plumed  troop  !  iii.  3. 

Patience,  I  say ;  your  mind  perhaps  may  change.  —  Never    ,  ...  ,      iii.  3. 

Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  As  jealous  creatures  are  .      iii.  4. 

We  bring  forth  weeds,  When  our  quick  minds  lie  still         ...  .  Ant.  aJtd Cleo.  \.  2. 

'T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  shoots  Out  of  the  mind  .  .      iv.  ^. 

As  the  fits  and  stirs  of 's  mind  Could  best  express  ....  .       Cymbeline^  i.  3. 

If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare.  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird  .        i.  6. 

Keep  unshaked  That  temple,  thy  fair  mind       ...  .     .  ii.  i. 

Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were  Thy  fortunes  .  .      iii.  2. 

What  is  m  thy  mind,  That  makes  thee  stare  thus?  .  .  .  iii.  4. 

If  you  could  wear  a  mind  Dark  as  your  fortune  is      .  ...  .      iii.  4. 

I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good  ....  .  .     .       v.  4. 

Minded.  —  But  to  know  How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference  .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Who  's  there,  besides  foul  weather? — One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly  Ki?ig  Lear,  iii.  1.. 

Minding.  — We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you  ...  .  .     Mid.  Isf.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Yet  sit  and  see,  Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be  ...  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Mine. — What's  mine  is  yours   and  what  is  yours  is  mine  .  .       Meas.  for  Meas.  y.  i. 

But  mine  and  mine  I  loved,  and  mine  I  praised,  And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on         Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own  ....  .  ,  .  Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  iv.  i. 

I  will  delve  one  yard  below  theirmines.  And  blow  them  at  the  moon      .  .  .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Mingle.  — Too  hot!  too  hot!   To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods  .   Winter's  Tale,  \.  2. 

Ourself  will  mingle  with  society,  And  play  the  humble  host  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

O  heavenly  mingle  !  Be'st  thou  sad  or  merry,  The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes  Ant.  andCleo.  i.  5. 
Mingled.  — The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together  AlVs  IVeil,  iv.  3. 

Minim.  —  Rests  me  his  minim  rest,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom        Romeo  and  yuliei^  ii.  4. 


Macbeth^  i.  2, 

ii.  4, 

Tempest^  iii.  3, 
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Minimus.  — You  dwarf;  You  minimus,  o£  hindering  knot-grass  made  .     «    .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 
MiNiON'.  —  Fortune  shall  cull  forth  Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion         .     .     .         King  Joh7iy  ii. 

Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion  and  her  pride  .  .  .  .     .     ,    i  Henry  IV.  i. 

Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon 

Like  valour's  minion  carved  out  his  passage  .     . 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race,  Turned  wild  in  nature 
Minister.  ~  I  and  my  fellows  Are  ministers  of  Fate  ... 

Shall  we  serve  heaven  With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  To  our  gross  selves  ?  Meas./or  Meas,  ii. 

0  you  blessed  ministers  above,  Keep  me  in  patience !         .     .  ,     .  v. 

How  sweetly  you  do  minister  to  love,  That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  !  Much  Ado,  i. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher  Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister  .    AW  s  iVeil,  ii. 

In  a  most  weak  —  and  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence  ii. 

Such  as  my  wit  affords  And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister    ...  .  .2  Henry  VI.  i. 

Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell!         ...  .  .  ,     .   Richard  III.  \. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow?  Macbeth,  v. 
Therein  the  patient  Must  minister  to  himself.  — Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  I  '11  none  of  it  v. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  !     Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned  Hamlet,  i.  4, 

Ministering.  —  A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be,  When  thou  liest  howling    .  v, 

Minnow.  — That  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth Love's  L,  Lost,  i, 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you  His  absolute  '  shall '      .  Coriolan-us,  iii. 

Minstrels.  —  None  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting     ...  .  ,      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv, 

Minstrelsy.  —  I  love  to  hear  him  lie.  And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy       .  .     .  .1, 

Every  room  Hath  blazed  with  lights  and  brayed  with  minstrelsy      .     .          .    Timon  0/ Atfiens,  ii.  z, 
Mint.  —  With  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint   .  Tivei/tk  Night,  \u.  ^ 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted,  That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  h'xshxTiin  Love^sL.Losty  i.  1 

Whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,  To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt       Trai.  aTtd  Cress.  \.  3, 
Minute.  — The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear;  Obey  and  be  attentive  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Better  three  hours  too  soon  than  a  minute  too  late     .  .  .  Merry  H-^ivcs,  n.  -z 

1  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  In  forty  minutes      .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

I  do  repent  The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent       ...  ...  ii,  2, 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts     .  ....  .     ,     As  You  Like  It  iv.  1. 

And  break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love  .  .  .      iv.  i, 

Knew  the  true  minute  when  Exception  bid  him  speak    .  AlPs  Well  i 

But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price,  Even  in  a  minute  .  .  ,    Tivelfth  Night  i 

No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy  .  .  ....       v. 

And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour,  Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time  King  John,  iv. 
My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and  with  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  Ricliardll.  v. 
Every  minute  now  Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem       .     .  .  ,2  Henry  IV.  i. 

To  see  the  minutes  how  they  run,  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

With  ravished  listening,  could  not  find  His  hour  of  speech  a  minute         .  .  Henry  VIII.  i. 

Trust  ye?    With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind .      Coriolanus  i.  ., 

Will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month      ....       Rovieo  and  Juliet  ii.  4 
The  exchange  of  joy  That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight 

I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour,  For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days         .  .     m.  5. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts  Against  my  near'st  of  life  .   Macbeth   iii.  i 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one .  .  •      - 

Not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting.TIie  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  .       Hamlet,  i.  3, 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivance     .     .  ....  .  Othello' n    1 

What  damned  miimtes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves!  .    'iii.  - 

There  's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch  Without  some  pleasure  now  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  l 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one  Not  half  so  old  as  that Cymbellne   \\. 

Miracle.  —Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature  .  .  .     .  Mer.  0/  I'enice  'iii. 

Great  seas  have  dried  When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied  AlVs  Well  ii! 

They  say  miracles  are  past  ,  ,     ,  '  ■■ 

'T  IS  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul  Twelfth  Night,  ii  4 
I  have  'scaped  by  miracle.  —  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet     .     .     .  i  Henry  iv!{\. 
And  him,  O  wondrous  him!  O  miracle  of  men!  .  ...  2  Henry  IV  ii 
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Miracle.  —  It  must  be  so;  for  miracles  are  ceased .  .         Henry  V.  i.  r 

Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle,  Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me     .     .     .     .  i  Hefiry  VJ.  v.  3 

Chosen  from  above,  By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace,  To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth     .       v.  4 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Could  never  plant  in  me  .  .     .  .     .  King  Lear,  i.  i 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles  But  misery  ...  ,  .  .  .       ii.  2 

Miraculous.  —  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp     .  .     .    Tempest,  ii.  i 

Mirror.  — Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror  .  Winter^ s  Tale,  i.  3 

How  farest  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men?  .  .  .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  i,  4 

Call  him  bounteous  Buckingham,  The  mirror  of  all  courtesy        .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  i 

No  such  mirrors  as  will  turn  Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye      .  Julius  CeBsar,  i.  2 

Was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2 

To  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirror  .  .     .     .       v.  ^ 

When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before  him,  He  needs  must  see  himself  .  ATii.  and  CLeo.  /.  x 

Mirth.— One  fading  moment's  mirth  With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  T-woGen.  o/Ver.i.  i 

She  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her   .     Merry  IVives,  ii.  ^ 

My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleased  my  woe Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  1 

I  will  depart  in  quiet,  And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry         .  Coin,  of  Errors^  iii.  i 

I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter  .      Ahicli  Ado,  ii.  i 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth   .  .     .  .     .  .     .       iii.  z.. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth  Love^sL.Lost,   i.  i, 
That  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth  .     .  ...  i.  1. 

A  merrier  man,  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal  ii.  i 

Good  at  such  eruptions  and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth         ,  ,     .     .     .  ^i.  i 

Makes  most  form  in  mirth,  When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth  .  .       v.  2 

It  is  impossible :   Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony  .  .     .       v.  .= 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dreajtt,  i.  i 

The  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  laugh,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth  ii.  i 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth?    What  revels  are  in  hand  ?  v.  1 

Very  tragical  mirth.     Merry  and  tragical !   tedious  and  brief !       .  v.  i 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  .  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on  Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth  .  .  .  ii.  2 

I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  ^ 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven,  When  earthly  things  made  even  Atone  together         .  v.  4. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms    Taui.  0/ Shreiv,  Indue.  2 
What  is  love  ?  't  is  not  hereafter  ;   Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3 

Entertain  them  sprightly.  And  let's  be  red  with  mirth  .     .  IVinter^s  Tale,  iv.  4 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently,  When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4 
Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth   .     .  .  .  ...  .  Hetiry  V.  v.  2 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy,  And  leave  me  out  on  't  .  Heftry  VIII.  ii.  3, 

Like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i 

Then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age  Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth  .  i.  3 

As  she  is  now,  she  will  but  disease  our  better  mirth  ...  .      CorioJanus,  i.  3 

Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon  we  Ml  drink  a  measure  The  table  round  .  .     .         Macbeth,  iii,  4 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting,  With  most  admired  disorder  .  iii.  4, 

With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage .  .  .  •     -  Hattdei,  i.  2 

Lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises  .       ii.  ^ 

He  was  disposed  to  mirth  ;  but  on  the  sudden  A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him  Ant.  andCleo.  i.  2, 
How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their  labour  !  .     .  .  .     Pericles,  ii.  j, 

Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast  ...  .  .     .       ii.  3 

Misadventure.  —  Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import  Some  misadventure  Rom.  &■  Jnl.  v.  i 

What  misadventure  is  so  early  up.  That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest  ?         .     .  v.  3 

MiSANTHROPOS.  —  I  am  Misanthropop,  and  hate  mankind  .  •     •  Tiino7t  of  Athens,  vi.  z 

Misbeliever.— Call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog,  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine  Mer.ofVen.  i.3 

Miscarry.  —  If  you  miscarry,  Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end  .  .         Ki7ig  Lear,  v.  i, 

Mischance.— Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to  Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance   Tempest, \v.  1, 

Some  foul  mischance  Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness!         .  7 wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  :i 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one  Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently  .     .       v.  3 
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Mischance.  —  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot    .  .  Richard  II.  iii. 

Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you !    .  .  .  ....      2  Henry  VI.  ni. 

Mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down,  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground      3  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Let  thy  dauntless  mind  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance  ....  .     .      iii, 

Meantime  forbear.  And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience      ....  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  \. 

Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness  Than  pity  for  mischance  !  Macbeth^  iii. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ;  And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  !  .    Hamlet^  iii. 

'Tis  some  mischance;  the  cry  is  very  direful  ....  .     .  Oihello,  v. 

Mischief,  — Devise  something:  any  extremity  rather  than  a  mischief  Merry  Wives^  iv. 

Goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief  Muck  Ado,  i. 

Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  ?        .     .     .     .  .     .     .     .  i. 

I  pray  God  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief  ......  .  .       ii. 

O  day  untowardly  turned!    O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  !  . 

Come,  boy,  with  me  ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief  .     . 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky   And  pours  down  mischief  . 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times 

In  good  faith,  lie  cares  not  what  mischief  he  does 

What  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach  In  shadow  of  such  greatness!     . 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief,  Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality 

What  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones,  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads 

But  that  my  heart 's  on  future  mischief  set.  I  would  speak  blasphemy 

He  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief  As  able  to  perform'!     . 

Let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief.  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men 

O  mischief,  thou  art  swift  To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  !  ,  Romeo  and  jfidiet,  v, 

Mischief,  thou  art  afoot,  Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt      .  .  .  Julius  Ctrsar,  iii. 

And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear,  Millions  of  mischief  .  '.  iv. 

Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances  You  wait  on  nature's  mischief  .  Macbeth,  i. 

This  is  miching  mallecho;  it  means  mischief    .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone  Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on  .  OtJieilo,  i. 
Miscreant.  — A  traitor  and  a  miscreant,  Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live  Richard  II.  i. 

Misdoubt. — If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  A II  'j  Well,  iii. 


Tivelfih  Night,  v. 

.  King  yohn,  iii, 

.  1  Henry  IV,  v. 

.  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

.     .  iv. 

Henry  V.  iv. 

.  2  Henry  VI.  ii. 

.     .  .        V. 

,  Hejtry  VIII.  \. 


Steel  thy  fearful  thoughts,  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution 
Miser.  —  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house     . 

Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth  .     . 

As  misers  do  by  beggars,  neither  gave  to  me  Good  word  nor  look 

I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale 
Miserable.  —  O  raiseiable,  unhappy  that  1  am  ! 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine  But  only  hope    .     . 

So  fortunate,  But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved     .     . 

For  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ?  


2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

As  You  Like  It,  v. 

.     .     .     .  Henry  V.  ii. 

.     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

Pericles,  ii. 

,  T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  v. 
Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii, 
:.;  Henry  VI.  iii. 


O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams  !  .     .  Richard  1 1 1 . 

Wretched,  hateful  day !    Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw  !  Rovteo  and  Juliet,  iv. 

There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true  .  ...  Tinion  0/ Athens,  iv. 

Miseries. — If  yourmiseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Better  'twere  That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes  Were  mine  at  once  AWs  Well,  iii. 

The  arbitrator  of  despairs,  Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries       .  i  Henry  VI.  ii. 

So  many  miseries  have  crazed  my  voice,  That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute       Richard  III.  iv. 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys.  Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries!  . 

I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries ;  I  have  more  charity  . 

I  am  able  now,  methiiiks.  Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,  To  endure  more  miseries 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear  In  all  my  miseries .     .  ...      iii. 

These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne  ....  Titus  Andron.  iii. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries  .    Julius  CcEsar,  iv. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes,  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes  King  Lear,  iii. 

Your  present  kindness  Makes  my  past  miseries  sports  ...  .     .  Pericles,  v. 

Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows         .  .  .  .     Tejnpest,  ii. 

'  'T  is  right :'  quoth  he  '  thus  misery  doth  part  The  flux  of  company  '  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii. 


Henry  VIII.  iii. 
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Misery.  — That  lie  did  but  see  The  flatness  of  my  misery! Wilder' s  Tale   iii. 

Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you,  That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery !    Tarn,  qfthe  Shrew,  iv. 
Misery's  love,  O,  come  to  me !    .  ...  .  ,     ,  .  ...   AVw^  John   iii.  4, 

Misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself   .     .  ...  ....  .     .         Richard II.  ii.  i, 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die,  For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery       i  Henry  VJ.  iii.  ^ 
Mv  body  round  engirt  with  misery,  For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent?  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i 
In  a  moment,  see  How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  .     ,     .  Henry  VIII.  Prol, 

He  covets  less  Tlian  misery  itself  would  give         ....  .  Coriolanus  ii.  2 

Speed  thee  straight,  And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn        .     .  .  .  .      iv. 

Let  us,  that  have  our  tongues,  Plot  some  device  of  further  misery  .     .     .  Titus  Androii.  iii. 

When  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery.  Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh    .  .,    .     ,      iii. 

Can  you  read?  —  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery  ,     .     .   Romeo  and  Juliet   i. 

Meagre  were  his  looks,  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones    .  ....  v. 

Willing  misery  Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crowned  before      .     .  .     .  Timo?i  of  Atliens^  iv. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles  But  misery ...  Ki^ig  Lear  ii. 

I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear  With  something  rich  about  me    ...  .     .  .      iv. 

To  shift  his  being,  Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another  .     .  ...  Cyvibelifie   i. 

Misfortune.— Patch  grief  wiih  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  With  candle-wasters  iMnchAdo,  v. 
By  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged,  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps      Com.  of  Errors  ^  i. 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt  Would  make  me  sad      .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i. 

Never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot  ...  .'  .  ....  .     .     .     .       ii. 

Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  the  back  Of  such  as  have  before  endured  the  like  Richard II.  v. 

That  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  3  Henry  VI.  iv. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand,  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  I  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v. 

Misgiving.  —  My  misgiving  still  Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose      .     .     .  Jidius  Ccesar,  iii. 

MiSGRAFFED. — Or  else  misgraffcd  in  respect  of  years  ....      Mid.  N.  Dream.,  K. 

Mishap.  —  My  life  prolonged,  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps    .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  i. 

Whom  the  fates  have  marked  To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap  !        ,  .     .  .     .     .     .  i. 

Shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap  That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow?      .    1  Henry  VI.  \. 

Repose  you  here  in  rest,  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  !  Titus  Andron.  i. 

MiSLEADER.  —  Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  !    .     .  .     .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  v. 

MiSLiKE  me  not  for  my  complexion,  The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun    Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,  But 'tis  my  presence  .  .     .    2  Henry  VI.  i. 

Misprised.  —  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood  .  Mlid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be  misprised  .  .  .  .  As  Vou  Like  It,  i. 

Misprising. — Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  Misprisingwhat  they  look  on  Much  A  do,  iii. 

Misprision.  — There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the  princes      .  .      iv. 

Why,  then  incision  Would  let  her  out  in  saucers:  sweet  misprision  I    .     .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue  Some  true  love  turned      .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision  Is  guilty  of  this  fault      ...  .  i  Henry  IV.  i. 

Miss.  — You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v. 

Be  sure  of  this,  What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss AWs  Well,  i. 

O,  I  shoidd  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee,  If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity  I     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v. 
Hit  or  miss,  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes  Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

Mis-shapen.  — A  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided  3  Henry  VI.  ii. 
Serious  vanity  !  Mi.s-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  !  .     .   Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

MissiNGLY.  —  1  have  missingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired  .  .     .  JVinter^s  Tale,  iv. 

Missive.  — And  with  taunts  Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience      .  .  .    Am.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Mistake.  — Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word  .  ....      Two  Gert.  of  Verona,  iii. 

I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii. 

Mistake  me  not  so  much  To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous      .     .  .As  Vou  Like  It,  i. 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook  Is  to  mistake  agam ■     .  Ki?ig  John,  iii. 

MisTAKEST.  — Thou  mistakest.  Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully  .     .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Mistaking.  — Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings  .     .  ...      Tempest,  i. 

Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mistaking    ,     .  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

Yet  sinned  I  not  But  in  mistaking Much  Ado,  v. 

MiSTHOUGHT.  —  We,  the  greatest,  are  misthought  For  things  that  others  do  .        Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 
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Mistress.  —  Now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress T'wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 


.  As  Yoit  Like  It,  i. 

T%velfth  Night,  ii. 

Henry  V.  i. 

Henry  VIII.  m. 

.   Macbeth,  iii. 

.     King  Lear,  ii. 

.   Othello,  i. 

IMer.  0/  Venice,  iii. 

Richard  III.  ii. 

.     Jnlins  Casar,  v. 

.      .        V. 

.     .     .  Macbeth,  iii. 

Much  Ado,  ii. 

A  s  You  L  ike  It,  iv. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iv. 

Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

I\Ier.  of  J'enice,  i. 

.  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Hamlet,  ii. 

Meas.  for  Meas.  v. 

Mitch  Ado,  ii. 


The  bouncing  Amazon,  Your  buskined  mistress  and  your  warrior  love 

My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love 

I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of     .     .     .  .  .  . 

0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roamin??     O,  stay  and  hear      .... 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life  Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric   . 
Like  the  lily, That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished       .     . 
I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms,  The  close  contriver  of  all  harms 
Conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspicious  mistress 
Opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you 

Mistrust.  ^None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust.  Which  makes  me  fear  . 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers     .     . 

Our  deeds  are  done!   Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed     .     .     . 

Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed 

He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he  delivers  Our  offices 
Misused.  —  She  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block  . 

You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate  .  ... 

Mitigate.  —  I  have  spoke  thus  much  To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea  . 
Mitigation.  — Without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  .     . 

Moan.  —  Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged  From  such  a  noble  rate 

Let  us  pay  betimes  A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come  .... 

IMoBLED.  —  *  The  mobted  queen  ? '  —  That 's  good ;   '  mobled  queen  '  is  good 
Mock.  —  Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop.  As  much  in  mock  as  mark 

She  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of  suit  

If  I  should  speak,  She  would  mock  me  into  air .     .  iii,  i. 

It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks.  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling  .     .      iii.  i. 

They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ;  And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent       Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks  !  .     .  .  .  v.  2. 

The  world's  large  tongue  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks     ...  ....       v.  2. 

Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do.  But  you  must  Join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too?  M.N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey        .  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

An  you  mean  to  mock  me  after,  you  should  not  have  mocked  me  before  .  .  As  Vou  Like  It,  \.  2. 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  The  man  that  mocks  it     .  .  .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood  With  solemn  reverence       .     .  .      iii.  2. 

And  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us 

Sadly  I  survive.  To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world.  To  frustrate  prophecies 

Many  a  thousand  widows  Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands 

Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down     .  .     . 

'T  is  his  kind  of  speech :   he  did  not  mock  us 

1  mock  at  death  With  as  big  heart  as  thou  .     . 
I  Ml  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once  . 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show      .     .     . 
Do  not  mock  me :   I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  The  meat  it  feeds  on 
Fill  our  bowls  once  more  ;  Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell   . 

MocKABLE.  — The  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court 
Mocked.  —  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this  than  mocked        .     . 

Laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation 

Prepare  To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever  Still  sleep  mocked  death 

The  (ixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  't,  As  we  are  mocked  with  art  .     .     .  v. 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort  As  if  he  mocked  himself   .     .  .       Julius  Caesar,  i. 

Mocker.  —  Well  said,  old  mocker :  I  must  needs  be  friends  with  thee  .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath   .     .  .     .  ....  Mid  N.  Dream,  iii. 

In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

If  thou  dlest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour  .  .  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii. 

Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers .  .     Coriolanus,  ii. 

Mockeries.  — A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries  1  .  Merry  Wives,  iii. 


2  Henry  IV.  ii.  ; 

.     .  v.  : 

Hefiry  V.  i.  ; 

■  i.  . 

Coriolanus,  ii.  ; 

iii.  '. 

Titus  Andron.  i.  j 

Macbeth,  i.  ; 

.    King  Lear,  iv,  ; 

.      Othello,  iii.  ; 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  i; 

As  You  Like  It,  iii.  : 

Merry  Wives,  iii.  : 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  j 

.    Winier^s  Tale,  v.  ; 
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Mockeries.— Yet  sit  and  see,  Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be  .       Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Mockery.  —  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  born  ?  ,  Mid.  y.  Dreatn   ii.  2. 

Observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery .  .  Twelfth  Night  ii,  5. 

0  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow  I    .  .  ,  .     .  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

1  wonder  he  is  so  fond  To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers  .  .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail  In  monumental  mockery  .  .  .  .  Troi.  n}id  Cress,  iii,  3. 
Hence,  horrible  shadow !  Unreal  mocker)',  hence !  .  .  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
It  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable,  And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery  ,  ,  Hamlet,  i-  i. 
What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes,  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes         Othello^  i.  3. 

Mocking.  —  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking      ...  ,  .  As  Vm  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Come,  come,  you  're  mocking :  we  will  have  no  telling  ,  ,  Tarn,  of  tlie  Shrew    v.  ^. 

Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread,  And  find  no  check  .     ,     Kin^  fohii^  v.  i. 

It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life.     Here  is  a  touch  ;  is't  good  ?      .  ,  Tt^non  of  Athens,  i,  i. 

Model.  — Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  ?  ,     .     .  hliich  Ado,  i.  3, 

That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

When  we  mean  to  build,  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model  ...         2  Heiiry  IV.  i,  3. 

What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model  In  fewer  offices,  or  at  last  desist  To  build  at  all?       .  i.  3. 

We  survey  The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model.  Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  .  .1-3. 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house  Beyond  his  power  to  build  it •  i.  3. 

O  England!  model  to  thy  inward  greatness,  Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart   Henry  V.  ii.  Pro!. 

Princes  are  A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself.     .     ,  .     ,  .     ,  Pericles,  ii.  ■£. 

Moderate.  — Be  moderate,  be  moderate.     Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ?       Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living  All's  IVell,  i,  i. 

Stayed  it  long? —  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred   .  .       Hamlet   \.  e.. 

Modern.  —  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  .     .  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii,  7. 

To  make  modem  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless     .  AlPs  IVell,  \\.  3, 

These  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods  Of  modern  seeming  ,     ,   Othello   i.  3. 

Modest.  — Joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness        Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Modest  as  the  dove  ;  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew  ii.  i. 

You  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  limits  of  order        .  .     .  .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal  How  terrible  in  constant  resolution     .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

In  peace  there  's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  Asmodest  stillness  and  humility  .  ,     ,      iii.  i, 

I  could  say  more,  But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest  . 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  The  youthful  Phcebus 

Modest  doubt  is  called  The  beacon  of  the  wise  

To  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched,  Would  seem  but  modest  . 
Modest  wisdom  plucks  me  From  over-credulous  haste  .     .  ... 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee;  for  thou  look'st  Modest  as  Justice 
Modesty.  — By  my  modesty,  The  jewel  in  my  dower 
Maids,  in  modesty,  say 'no  '    ...  ..... 

Can  it  be  That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense  Than  woman's  lightness?  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

To  the  extremest  shore  of  my  modesty .  .  .  .     .      jii.  ^, 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty,  Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  Com.  ofErr.'m.i. 
As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me  ....  .  ...  .     .         .      v.  1. 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty ...  Much  Ado,  iv.  .. 

Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant,  Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy      .     .         .     .     .      iv.  i. 
How  it  may  concern  my  modesty,  In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  i. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bashfulness?    ...  .     ,      iii.  z. 

In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty  I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue     .  .  ...       v.  a. 

Take  pain  To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty  Thy  skipping  spirit  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent,  If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  j. 

Her  beauty  and  her  wit,  Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty ii.  i. 

Then  we  wound  our  modesty  and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings  .      AlVs  Well,  i.  3. 

I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty  ,  ....  .        Twelfth  Night,  ii.  i. 

Tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour,  Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour 
A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty      .         .  .  Henry  V. 


.       Henry  VIII.  v. 
Troi.  and  Cress.  \. 

3. 
3. 

.     .     .     .       11. 

Coriolamis,  i. 

.    Macbeth,  iv. 

Pericles,  v. 

.     .     .         Te}npest,  iii. 

Tivo  Gen,  of  Verona,  i. 

2. 
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Modesty. — Herlooksdoargueberreplete  with  modesty  ;  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  3  Henry  VI. \\\.2. 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold,  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty   .  Rouieo  and  Juliet^  iii.  2. 

In  pure  and  vestal  modesty,  Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin       .     .  iii.  3. 

Gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might,  Not  slapping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty  ...  .      iv.  2. 

In  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty      .  .     .  Julius  Ceesar^  iii.  i. 

Well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning  ....  Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

With  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature  .     .  .      iii.  2. 

Such  an  act  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty iii.  4. 

I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks.  That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on  't,  I  would  adventure  ...  .  .  Cyinbeline,  iii.  4. 
Modicums.  — What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters!  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long  Troi.  &^  Cress,  ii.  i. 
MoDO.  — The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  :  Modo  he  's  called,  and  Mahu  .  .  King;  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Module.  —  Bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module  .  .  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

All  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod  And  module  of  confounded  royalty  .  ,     .    King  yokn,  v.  7. 

Moiety.  —  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine,  Thou  robbest  me  of  a  moiety  AWs  IVell^  iii.  2. 

Let  us  pay  betimes  A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come     .....       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  z. 

In  the  name  lay  A  moiety  of  the  world  ...  .  .  ,  ...  Anl.  aiid  Cleo.  v.  i. 
MoLDWARP. — Sometime  he  angers  me  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant  i  He7try  IV,  iii.  i. 
Mole,  — Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not  Hear  a  foot  fall Tempest,  iv.  1. 

My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow  .  .  ,  .  T-welfih  Night,  v.  1. 

Well  said,  old  mole  !   canst  work  i'  the  earth  so  fast? Hamlet,  i.  5. 

The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  thronged  Pericles,  i.  i. 

Molehill.  — This  molehill  here,  That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms    3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down       .....  ,  .     .       ii.  5. 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should  In  supplication  nod  .  .     .  ...     Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

Molestation.  — I  never  did  like  molestation  view  On  the  enchafed  flood  .  .       Othello,  ii.  i. 

Moment.  —  Matters  of  great  moment,  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good       RicJiard  III.  iii.  7. 

A  choice  hour  To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment     ....  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Because  we  have  business  of  more  moment,  We  will  be  short  with  you  .     .  ...       v.  3. 

In  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth,  Strained  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing  Troi.&^Cress.  iv.  5. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious,  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?      Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

A  small  request,  And  yet  of  moment  too .  ,  .       Cymbelirie,  i.  6. 

Momentanv  as  a  sound.  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream         .     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Momentary.  — O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men! .       Richard II I.  iii.  4. 

Momentary-swift.  — With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought    .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

Monarch.  —  It  becomes  The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown    .     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

His  neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces  homage      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  !     .  .     .    Ant.  arid  Cleo.  v..  7. 

Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do,  He  's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shown  Pericles,  i.  i. 
Monday. — He  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 
Money.  —  When  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money  .       Tivo  Geii.  0/  Verona,  ii.  i. 

There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so  merrily  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

They  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open     .  .  ,  .  .  ii.  2. 

Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on .  .     .       ii.  2. 

I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more  money  than  I  '11  speak  of  .  .  .     .  .     .      iii.  2. 

I  think  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  atfhction  .  .  .  v.  5. 

Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate ....       v.  5. 

By  some  device  or  other  The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Some  tender  money  to  me  ;  some  invite  ir.e  ;  Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses    .  iv.  3. 

Money  by  me!   heart  and  good-will  you  might ;  But  surely;  master,  not  a  rag  of  money     .     .      iv.  4. 

With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse  .     .     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all 's  done  .  .  ...  .     .  .  ii.  3, 

Borrows  money  in  God's  name,  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid    .     .  .  v.  i. 

Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodity  To  raise  a  present  sum Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I,  Where  money  is    .     .  ....  .  .  .     .  i.  i. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down  The  rate  of  usance      .  .  .  i.  3. 

You  have  rated  me  About  my  moneys  and  my  usances  ....  ...  .  i.  3. 
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Money.  —  You  come  to  me,  and  you  say,  *  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys  ' 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say,  '  Hath  a  dog  money  ? ' 
You  called  me  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies  1  Ml  lend  you  thus  much  moneys 
IE  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not  As  to  thy  friends. 
Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  Of  usance  for  my  moneys     . 
He  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy  .     , 

'I'ell  not  me  of  mercy  ;  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  . 
I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse     .  .... 

He  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content  is  without  three  good  friends  .     . 
Would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough  .  Tarn,  of  the  Skreiv^  i. 

Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal  .  ,  .     .     .     .  i. 

There  's  money  for  thee  :  if  you  tarry  longer,  I  shall  give  worse  payment  Twelfth  Nighty  iv. 

You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw  v. 

Mine  honest  friend,  Will  you  take  eggs  for  money?  Winter's  Tale,  i. 

Offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you;  that  kills  my  heart  .  iv.  3. 

He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  '11  tell  money  .     .  iv, 

Led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest,  Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out  King  John,  iii, 
You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John  ;  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it  1  Henry  II'.  iii, 
I  owe  her  money  ;  and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

There  shall  be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score  .  .       2  Henry  VI. 

Such  as  give  Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

This  is  no  time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  security  Tim.  o/AiIt£?is,  iii.  i, 
No  eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  .     .     .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse  ...  .  Othello^  i.  3, 

With  no  money  at  all  and  a  little  more  wit    ...  .  .  .     .  ii.  3 

Money-bags.  —  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night  ....  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  5 

Mongrels.  — Ye  go  for  men  ;  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs        Macbeth,  iii.  i, 
Monkey.  —  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys    .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  ., 

The  strain  of  man  's  bred  out  Into  baboon  and  monkey      .     .  .  Timon  of  AtJiens,  i.  1, 

God  help  thee,  poor  monkey!    But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father?  Macbeth,  iv.  2, 

Monks.  —  But  all  hoods  make  not  monks  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  i, 

Monmouth.  — A  river  in  Macedon  ;  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  Henry  V.  iv.  7, 
I  '11  tell  you  there  is  good  men  porn  at  Monmouth  .  .     .  iv.  7. 

Monsieur.  — This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v, 

Monster.  —  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love       ...  .  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii 

A  very  monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy  Ta-nt.  of  the  Skrew,  iii, 

A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

He's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster    .....  .  .  iii.  3' 

For  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  (he  multitude     .  Coriolamis,  ii. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat.  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this        Hamlet,  iii. 
He  echoes  me,  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock  The  meat  it  feeds  on    .  ....  iii.  3 

The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters,  for  the  dish  Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish   Cymbeline,  iv.  2, 
Monstrous.  —  X  Ml  speak  in  a  monstrous  litde  voice        .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2, 

You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  .  .     .       v.  i. 

Every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow-fault  came  to  match  it  .     .     As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  2 
Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate  .     .    AWs  Weil,  ii.  i 
It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size  that  must  fit  all  demands     ...  .     .  .       ii.  ^^ 

Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces  That  once  were  his    .  .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  z 

Should  in  this  trice  of  time  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous  .  King  Lear,  1.  1 

0  monstrous  world  !  Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe  Othello,  iii.  3 
We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily  deserved  noting    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

Month.  —Who  is  his  companion  now?     He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother    Much  Ado,  i.  . 

1  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge  ...  .  -  Love's  L.  Lost,  1.  1 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not  five.weeks  old  as  yet? .  .  .  .  iv.  2 
The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was  no  more              .     .         .     .         .              .     ,     .     iv.  2 
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Month.  — Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May,  Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Three  crabbed  motghs  had  soured  themselves  to  death  V^inter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever    .  i  Henry  I  y.  ii.  2. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer  .     .  .      iv.  i. 

As  the  year  Had  found  some  months  asleep  and  leaped  them  over  .     .  .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4, 

Will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month  .     .     .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

That  it  should  come  to  this  !     But  two  months  dead  ;  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two  .     .      Hamlet^  i.  2. 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old  .  ....  .  .  i.  -;. 

Monument.  — Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here,  A  marble  monument    .  .     .  Measfor  Meas.  v.  i. 

On  your  family's  old  monument  Hang  mournful  epitaphs .  Much  Ado,  \\.  j. 

He  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps      ....  v.  2. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument,  Smiling  at  grief  .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  4. 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments        .  ....  .  .     .    Richard  III.  i.  i. 

When  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end,  Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument !  He?iry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

Like  a  taper  in  some  monument,  Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks  Z'i'/iw  Andron.  ii,  3. 

Our  monuments  Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites  ...  .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument      .     .  .     .  ...  .     .      Hatnlet,  v.  1. 

Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie  Without  a  monument .  ....     Cy7nbelifte^  iv.  z. 

Monumental, — Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail  In  monumental  mockery  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

That  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow,  And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster  Othello^  v.  2. 

Mood.  —  Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood  .     .  Co7n.  oj" Errors,  ii.  2. 

My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day      .     .  .  ....  iv.  4. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood  .  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Affection,  Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests,  The  quality  of  persons  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

That  close  aspect  of  his  Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast  .  King  yohn^  iv.  2. 

Thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy  .     .  .  .     .       Romeo  atid  yuliet,  iii.  1. 

When  Fortune  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood  Spurns  down  her  late  beloved  Timon  of  Athens^  i.  i. 

Fortune  is  merry,  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing  ....  .    Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  ^, 

She  is  importunate,  indeed  distract :   Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied  .  .    Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods         .  .  ,     .    King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

0  the  blest  gods  !  so  will  you  wish  on  me,  When  the  rash  mood  is  on .     .       ii.  4. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Of  one  whose  subdued  eyes,  Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  Drop  tears      .  ...       v.  2. 

In  that  mood  The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge Ani,  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

MooDV.  —  Recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy?  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls  Do  through  the  clouds  behold  tliis  present  hour  Rich.  III.  v.  i. 

As  soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved     ....      Rovieo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

Give  me  some  music;  music,  moody  food  Of  us  that  trade  in  love  ...  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Moody-mad  and  desperate  stags  Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds i  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Moon.  —  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle  ;  you  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere   Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects.  After  the  moon  .     .  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  j. 

The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was  no  more    ...  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

The  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old .  ...  .  .     .  .  iv.  2. 

Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright  Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep     .      iv.  3. 

My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too.  —  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do  !     .     .       v.  2. 

Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine         ,     .  .     .       v.  2. 

Thus  change  I  like  the  moon       .     .  ...  .  .  .  .  ...       v.  2. 

You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now  she  's  changed.  —  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon     ,     .  .     .       v.  2. 

Four  happy  days  bring  In  Another  moon  .  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Methinks,  how  slow  This  old  moon  wanes  ! .     .  ....  .  i.  i. 

The  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow  New-bent  in  heaven  .     .  .     ,  .  i.  r. 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon    ....  .     ,  ...  .  .     .  i.  i. 

1  do  wander  every  where.  Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ii.  i. 
The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods,  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air  .  .  .  ii.  i. 
'Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth,  Cupid  all  armed ii.  i. 
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Moon.  —  Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon    .  .     .     Mid.  N.  Dreatn^  ii. 

The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye ;  And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  Httle  flower     iii. 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon,  Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon  .  .  iv. 

Leave  it  to  liis  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon  v. 

Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be  .  v. 

I  am  aweary  of  this  moon:  would  he  would  change  !  .  v. 

Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good  grace  .     .  ...  .     .  ...  .v. 

Sweet  Moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams;   I  thank  thee,  Moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright     v 
Peace,  ho!  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion  And  would  not  be  awaked  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v, 

By  yonder  moon  I  swear  you  do  me  wrong  .     .  .......  v. 

'T  is  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon  .       As  You  Like  It,  v, 

Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  !  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5, 

And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind .     ,  .     ,  iv.  5, 

'T  is  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue  .     .    Twelfth  Night, 
You  may  as  well  Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moou  H''inter's  Tale, 

Never  gazed  the  moon  Upon  the  water  as  he  "11  stand         .  .     .  .  .     .     .      ii 

Five  moons  were  seen  to-night;  Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about  The  other  four  K.  John^  'v 
The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth  ...  .  Richard  II.  ii,  4, 

We  that  lake  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars,  and  not  by  Phcebus  .         i  Heiiry  IV.  i,  2, 
Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon 
Being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress   the  moon 
The  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's  men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea 
Methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap.To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon  .     .  i.  3, 

O'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

A  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  or  rather  the  sun  and  not  the  moon      Henry  V.  v, 
That  I,  being  governed  by  the  watery  moon,  May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  Ricliard  III.  ii 

Strikes  his  breast  hard,  and  anon  he  casts  His  eye  against  the  moon         .     .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii, 
I  am  afraid  His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth  His  serious  considering  .     .      iii. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate   Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 
The  sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word      ...  v. 

They  threw  their  caps  As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon       .  Coriolanus,  i. 

Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods.  —  Be-mock  the  modest  moon  i. 

My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke.  And  scarred  the  moon  with  splinters  iv.  5, 

You  are  smelt  Above  the  moon  :  we  must  be  burnt  for  you         ...  .  .  .     .  ■  ^ 

So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus  When  he  by  night  lay  bathed  in  maiden  blood   Tit.  A  nd.  ii.  3, 
My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon         .  .  .  .  .     iv.  3 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  rnoon.  Who  is  already  sick  and  ]iale  with  grief  Rosn.  and  Jul.  li.  2. 
By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tiee  tops  .  i 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon,  That  monthly  changes  ...  .     .  i 

Renew  1  could  not,  like  the  moon  ;  There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of .     .        Timo7i  of  Athens.^  iv.  3, 
The  moon  's  an  arrant  thief,  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  .  iv.  3. 

The  sea  's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into  salt  tears  .  ...  iv.  .1 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  Than  such  a  Roman  ,  .  J-ulius  Cissar,  iv.  3 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound       .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  5, 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse  .  .  iv.  i 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough.  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  .     .  Hamlet^  i.  3 

In  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  Making  night  hideous  i.  4. 

Thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen  About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been  ii: 

I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines.  And  blow  them  at  the  moon  .  .  iii 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  Under  the  moon  .     .  .  ,     .     .      iv.  7. 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  us   .  ...  King  Lear^  1, 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspicious  mistress  .     .  ii. 

For  all  beneath  the  moon  Would  I  not  leap  upright  .  .  ■  .     .      iv.  6. 

Methought  his  eyes  Were  two  full  moons  ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses iv.  6, 

Packs  and  sects  of  great  ones,  That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon  .     .  .  .  v.  3. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith.  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted  .         Ot/iello,  i.  3, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon  With  fresh  suspicions  .     .  .     .  iii.  3 
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Moon.  —  Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks  ....  ...  Othello,  iv.  2. 

It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ;  She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont    .  .     .       v.  2. 

Alack,  our  terrene  moon  Is  now  eclipsed!    ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

There  is  nothing  left  remarkable  Beneath  the  visiting  moon  ...  .     .  iv.  15. 

I  am  marble-constant;   now  the  fleeting  moon  No  planet  is  of  mine     ....  .     .  v,  2. 

If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket  .     Cymbeline^  iii.  i. 

But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not  .  ...    Pericles^  iii.  i. 

Moonbeams.  —  To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes      .  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dreaju,  iii,  i. 

MoONiSH.  —  Being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing  As  Y.  L.  li^  iii.  2. 
Moonlight.  — Tliou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung  Witli  feigning  voice     M.  N.  Dreamt.,  i.  i. 

Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania .     ,  ii.  i. 

There  is  two  hard  things  ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber iii.  i. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank!       ...  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  i. 

Moonshine.— Look  in  the  almanac  ;   find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

J  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines  Lag  of  a  brother  .  ...     King  Lear,  i.  ^. 

I  '11  make  a  sop  o'  the  moonshine  of  you  .  .  ii.  z. 

MooR-DiTCH.  —What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch?  .  i  Henry  IV.  l  2. 
Moral.  — Goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief  Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

By  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral  meaning    .  .  .....      iii.  4. 

But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency  To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure  The  Hke  himself  v.  i. 

This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot  summer  .     .  .  .         Hefiry  V.  v.  2. 

Young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought  Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  .      Troi.  a?td  Cress,  ii.  2. 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  '  plain  and  true '  ;  there  's  all  the  reach  of  it    .  .     .      iv.  4. 

MoRALER.  —  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler  , '   .     .  Othello^  ii.  3. 

Morality.— As  hef  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2. 
Moralize.  —What  said  Jacques?     Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle?    , .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word  .  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

More.  —  She  is  indeed  more  than  I  took  her  for Mer.  of  Venice^  m.  ^. 

Giving  thy  sum  of  more  To  that  which  had  too  much     .  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

I  have  no  more;  And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have  .  ...         Tarn,  of  ike  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning      .....  .         .       Tivelfth  Night,  \\\.  ^. 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life,  More,  by  all  mores     .  ....  .       v.  1. 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more Richard  II.  \\.  i. 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this  ...  ...  .     .  .     .      iii.  i. 

No  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me  !  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Whereof  a  little  More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much  .     .  iii.  2. 

The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee .  .     .  ...  .    .  .      iv.  3. 

And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him      ....  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

More  will  I  do  ;  Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  bom  to  :   A  man  at  least      .  .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

But  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine,  Than  I  of  yours      .  ...     Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

What  is  he  more  than  another? —  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is      .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Would  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  I  could  think         Coriolamis,  iv.  5. 

More  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all  .     .     ,  Titus  Andron.  iv.  2. 

The  more  I  give  to  thee,  The  more  I  have  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  z. 

When  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong  Cries  of  itself,  '  No  more'      .    Ti?7ion  of  AtheTis,  v.  4. 

They  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge  .  .  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

More-having.  —  My  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce  To  make  me  hunger  more  ...      iv.  3. 

MoRisco.  —  I  have  seen  Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco     .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Morn.  — And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day.  Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn        Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  1. 

We  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  morn  As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatcheiS  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Be  it  in  the  mom,  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day .       2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

The  early  village-cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn  .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

The  morn  is  bright  and  grey.  The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green     Titus  Andron.  ii.  2. 

The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frownmg  night,  Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  3. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn,  No  nightingale      ....  .      iii.  5. 

Each  new  morn  New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry ....        Macbeth^  iv.  3. 
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Morn.  — T  have  heard,  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn Hamlet^  i-  » 

Look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill     .     .  .  i.  i 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagions  blastments  are  most  imminent    ...  ■  i-  3 

Morning.  —  'T  is  fresh  morning  with  me  When  you  are  by  at  night .  Tempest,  iii.  i 

As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night,  Melting  the  darkness  .     .  v.  i 

I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport ....  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober,  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon     Mer.  of  Fenice,  i.  2 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4 

Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate  The  morning's  danger  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates,  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sim!  3  He7i.  VI.  ii.  1 
Like  to  the  morning's  war,  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  5 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours.  Makes  the  night  morning  .  .   Richard  III.  i.  4 

Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  The  youthful  Phoebus  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 
Converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning  Coriolanus,  ii.  i, 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt  To  give  or  to  forgive    .  .     . 

Yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye,  'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  Romeo  6^  Juliet,  iii.  5, 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit  Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning  Jul.  CcEsar,  ii.  i 
Is  it  physical  To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning? ...  \\.  i. 

What  is  the  night?     Almost  at  odds  with  morning, which  is  which  .     .  ,   Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air ;  Brief  let  me  be  .     .  Hatnlet,  i.  5, 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes  Ant.  &=  Cleo.  iv.  4 
I  am  advised  to  give  her  mus'C  o'  mornings  ;  they  say  it  will  penetrate  .       Cymbelhie^  ii.  3 

Morris.  — The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud  .  Mid.  N,  Dream,  ii.  i 

As  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day  .  All's  IVeil,  il.  2 

Morrow.  —  Pluck  nights  from^ne,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  .  .     .  Richard  II.  i.  3 

Bids  them  good  morrow  with  a  modest  smile.  And  calls  them  brothers    .  .      Henry  V.  iv.  Pro! 

Good  mon'ow.  —  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,  That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2 

Morsel.  —  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night,  and  we  must  hence  ,       2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon  Dead  Csesar's  trencher  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Mortal.  — She  is  mortal ;  But  by  immortal  Providence  she  's  mine  .  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Who,  with  our  spleens.  Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal  .  ,       Me  as.  for  IMeas.  ii. 

A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy  ;  Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent!       Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

How  far  dost  thou  excel,  No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell  .  iv.  3. 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here  Mid.  iV.  Dreatn. 

I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  :  Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be!  .  .  ...  .  . 

But  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly     .     .    .       As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Encourage  myself  in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation  All's  Well,  iii.  6. 

To  the  extremest  point  Of  mortal  breathing      ....  .  ...  .  Richard  II.  iv.  1 

Are  you  all  afraid?     Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal       .  .  Richard  III.  i.  -z 

You  are  mortal,  And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil  .  .     .  .  i.  .^ 

They  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge  . 

You  spirits  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here  !     .     .     .     . 

But  now  they  rise  again,  With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns 

You  all  know,  security  Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy      .  .... 

What  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil     .     . 

Is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits  Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life? 

I  am  glad  thy  father  's  dead:  Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  . 

This  mortal  house  I  '11  ruin,  Do  Caesar  what  he  can       .     . 
Mortality  —  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality  Can  censure  'scape    .     . 

Fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come  ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal       iv.  2 

Skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality         All's  Well,  i.  1, 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand .  ■     •  King  John,  iv.  ji. 

Doth  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes  Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality     .  .  v.  7, 

That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality  ...  ....  .  Henry  V.  i.  2 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief,  Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality  .     .  iv.  3 


.     .      Macbeth,  i. 

Hamlet,  iii. 

.       .         IV. 

.     .       Othello,  V. 

2 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 

2 

Teas,  for  Meas.  iii. 

2 
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Mortality.— On  my  knee  I  beg  mortality,  Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy    i  Henry  VI.  \v.  5. 

From  this  instant,  There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality      .     .  Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught  My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself  ....  Pericles^  i,  i. 

Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me  O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality v.  i. 

Mortifying.  —  Goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief  .  Much  Ado,  i.  3. 
Mortise.  — What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,  Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  .  Oihello,  ii.  i. 
MosE.  — Possessed  with  the  glanders  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Most.  —  But  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best,  believe  it Harnlet,  ii.  j.. 

Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised  !  Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  King Lear^  i.  i. 

Most  sure  and  vulgar:  every  one  hears  that,  Which  candistinguish  sound iv.  6. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters  Othello,  i.  3. 
Mote.  — A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better  M.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience  .  .       Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye  ......  .  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Moth.  — Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth.     O,  these  deliberate  foolsl  .     .  Mer.  0/  Vettice,  ii.  g. 

If  I  be  left  behind,  A  moth  of  peace .  .  ...  .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Mother.  —  My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying  Tzuo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3. 

This  left  shoe  is  my  father  :  no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother  .       ii.  3. 

This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father.  .  ...       ii.  3. 

She  became  A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons  ,  .  Coin,  of  Errors,  \.  i. 

Lest  1  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools  ...  ^     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me!        .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2, 

That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

Come,  sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts  .     .      iii.  i. 

By  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's  myself,  It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  orwiiat  I  list   Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her  .     .     AWs  Well,  i.  1. 

One  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks King  John,  ii.  1. 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child,  Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles      .  kichard  II.  iii.  2. 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused  Do  break  the  clouds  .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  3, 

All  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes,  And  gave  me  up  to  tears     .  .  .      iv.  6. 

Aslooks  the  mother  onherlowlybabe  When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

How  will  my  mother  for  a  father's  death  Take  on  with  me  and  ne'er  be  satisBed !   3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss  !     Alas,  I  am  the  mother  of  these  moans!       Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

And  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  !     That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing  .  ii.  ^. 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  :   He  is  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe  iii.  i. 

A  poor  petitioner,  A  care-crazed  mother  of  a  many  children  .     .  iii;  7. 

A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  sweet  babes  .  .  .  .  iv.  4. 

A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love  Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother        v.  3. 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown  Too  headstrong  for  their  mother  Troi.&r'Cress.  iii.  z. 

He  no  more  remembers  his  mother  now  than  an  eight-year-old  horse  .  .     .     Coriolamis,  v.  4. 

Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made  .     .  .  .  Romeo  and  fuliet,  i.  2. 

I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years  That  you  are  now  a  maid  ;  i-  3. 

Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  :  what 's  she,  if  I  be  a  dog? .     .  .  Timon  of  Athe?is,  i.  i. 

Our  fathers'  minds  are  dead,  And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits      ,      yulius  Casar,  i.  3. 

I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart !    .  .  ...  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

MoTHER-wiT.  —  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit.  —  A  witty  mother !  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 
Motion.  — One  who  never  feels  The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense      .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  A  kneaded  clod   .  .  ,  ...      iii.  i. 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good  ....  .     .  .       v.  i. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys,  Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return  Com.  of  Err.  i.  i. 

Motion  and  long-during  action  tires  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller  .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

With  the  motion  of  all  elements,  Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power  .     .  iv.  3. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned.  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue  ...       v.  2. 

In  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night,  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  .     .       ».  *. 
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Tain,  of  the  Skre^u,  i.  2. 
.  Airs  IVell,  ili.  i 
Twelfik  Nighty  iii. 


lyinier's  Tale.,  iv. 

King  John,  v. 

.  1  Henry  IV.  ii. 


Motion.  — The  motion  's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so         ....  .    . 

The  great  figure  of  a  council  frames  By  self-unable  motion     .... 

He  gives  me  the  stuck  iu  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable 

I  Ml  make  the  motion  :  stand  here,  make  a  good  show  on  't  ,  .     . 

Then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  married  a  tinker's  wife 

I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion,  And  spleen  of  speed      .  .     . 

In  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared,  Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere  ... 

To  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion         .     . 

In  divers  functions,  Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion     . 

If  we  shall  stand  still,  In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mocked  or  carped  at 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  Than  what  not  stirs 

Hasty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial  motion    ....  .     . 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  And  the  first  motion   . 

Unassailable  holds  on  his  rank,  Unshaked  of  motion 

Nor  our  strong  sorrow  Upon  the  foot  of  motion 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion  Blushed  at  herself      .  .     . 

Your  reason  ?  I  see  it  in  My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue A7Lt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3 

There  's  no  motion  That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm  It  is  the  woman's  part      Cyinbeliue,  ii.  5 
Motive.  — As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive  And  helper  to  a  husband  .  Airs  IFell,  iv.  4, 

As  all  impediments  infancy's  course  Are  motives  of  more  fancy  .  .  v.  3. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 

My  teeth  sha^l  tear  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear    ....  Richard  II.  i.  r 

Wife  and  child,  Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love  .    Macbeth^ 

Motley.  —  A  fool,  a  fool  !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest,  A  motley  fool !  As  Vou  Like  It^ 

O  noble  fool !  A  worthy  fool !  Motley  's  the  only  wear  .     . 

O  that  I  were  a  fool !    I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat 
Invest  me  in  my  mot'ey ;  give  me  leave  To  speak  my  mind 
That 's  as  much  to  say  as  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain     , 
Mould.  —  No  mates  for  you,  Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould 
All  princely  graces,  That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is  . 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers  . 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once,  That  make  ingrateful  man 
Moulded.  — They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults  . 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem 

Now  I  feel  Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded       .     .  .     . 

Praise  new-born  gawds, Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past . 
Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry,  Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair 
Mouldy.  —  Things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use  .     . 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  . 

Mount.  —  But  all's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides 

'T  is  but  a  base   ignoble  mind  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar  . 
He  is  near  you  in  descent.  And  should  you  fall,  be  as  the  next  will  mount         .  .  iii.  1 

Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount  To  climb  his  happiness  .  Tiinon  of  Athens,  \.  i 

It  is  a  massy  wheel,  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount  .  .     .    Haiidet,  iii.  3 

If  praises  may  go  back  again,  Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age  J^or  her  pei  fections  iv.  7 

Mountain.  —  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy    .  Merry  Wwes,  iii.  5 

But  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  claims  marriage  of  me  Com,  of  Errors,  iv.  4 

Into  a  mountain  of  affection  the  one  with  the  other  ,  .  ...     Much  Ado,  ii.  1 

Small  and  undistinguishable,  Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds  ISIid.  N.  Dreant,  iv.  i 

Mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter  .     As  V074  Like  It,  iii.  2 

As  mountains  are  for  winds,  That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i 
A  little  snow,  tumbled  about,  Anon  becomes  a  mountain  King  John,  iii.  4 

Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

The  revolution  of  the  times  Make  mountains  level     .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 

Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains  .  .  .      iv.  i 

Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster   And  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed   .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 


2  Henry  IV.  i, 

.    Henry  V.  i.  2 

.  He7iry  VIII.  i.  2 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

.     Coriolanus,  ii.  i 

yulius  C^sar,  ii.  1. 

iii.  1. 

Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

Othello.,  i,  3. 


3 

1' 

ii.  7, 

.       ii.  7, 

ii.  7. 

Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

Tarn,  of  the  Shre-w,  i, 

.  Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

.     Hamlet,  iii. 
.  King  Lear,  iii. 
Meas.  for  Meas.  v. 
Mid.  X   Dream,  iii.  2, 
Henry  VIII.  iii.  :a, 
Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 
CyiJibeline,  v 
2  Henry  IV.  iii 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii 
As  Vou  Like  It,  iii 
.  2  Henry  VI.  ii 
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Mountain.— Curse  away  a  winter's  night,  Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2, 

As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows  That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm      ....       v.  i. 

Stand  upon  this  molehill  here,  That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms      3  Henry  VL  i.  4. 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back,  Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  .  .      iii.  2. 

And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches  To  all  the  plains  about  him      .      Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

The  strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut     .     .     .  Trot.  a?id  Cress,  i.  3. 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops   .  .         ,  Romeo  and  yidzet,  iii.  5. 

Set  a  huge  mountam  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  .     .  Juliiis  C^sar,  ii.  4. 

The  5un  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch .    Havdet^  iv.  i. 

Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, To  o'ertop  old  Pelion      .     .  .     .       v.  i. 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  Millions  of  acres  on  us  .  .     .       v.  1. 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them.  Can  hold  the  mortise?  .  Othello,  ii.  j. 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory  With  trees  upon  't     .  .  Ant.  and  Clea.  iv.  14. 

Who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire  Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher    Pericles,  i.  4. 

I  '11  show  you  those  in  troubles  reign.  Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain  ....       ii.  Gower. 

Mountaineers. — Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers  Dew-lapped  likebulls?  Tempest,vi\.^. 
Mountebanks.  —  Prating  mountebanks,  And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin      .  Com.  0/ Errors.,  i.  2. 

Corrupted  By  spells  and  medicines  bouglit  of  mountebanks  .  .   Othello,  i.  3. 

Mounted.  —  His  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours         .  He?iry  V.  iv.  i. 

The  adage  must  be  verified,  That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death  3  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 
MouNTETH.  —  For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  .  .  .  King  Jokn,  ii.  i. 
Mounting.  — This  is  worshipful  society,  And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself         i.  i. 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries  .  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Mourn.  — Then  shall  he  mourn,  If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver  .  Much  Ado,  iv,  1. 

We  mourn  in  black  :  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood?  .     i  Henry  VI.  i,  r. 

The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass  To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mouru  her  He?i.  VIII.  v.  5, 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone  Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on  .  Othello,  i.  3. 
Mourned.  —  Pretty  babes  That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear   .       Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

If  that  I  had  been  dead.  Thou  wouldest  not  have  mourned  so  much  for  me       .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

A  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,  Would  have  mourned  longer  .  .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Mourner.  —  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news  .  .  Richard  III.  iii,  2. 

Tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner  .     .  .  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iv.  5. 

Mournful.  — As  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  2  Henry  VI.  iii,  i. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears  .  .     iii.  2. 

Mouse.  —  What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light  word? .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor  Mid.N.  Dreatn,  v.  i. 

Not  a  mouse  Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house  .  .     .  ...       v.  1. 

Good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me  ...  .     .  Tivelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse  ,  2  Henry  IV.  iii,  2- 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat.  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat        Henry  V.  i.  2, 

The  mouse  ne'er  shunned  the  cat  as  they  did  budge  . 

Dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word  .     . 

And  every  cat  and  dog  And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing  . 

Have  you  had  quiet  guard?  —  Not  a  mouse  stirring 
Mouse-hunt.  — Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time 
Mouse-trap.  —What  do  you  call  the  play?  —  The  Mouse-trap    . 
Mousing.  —  Now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men  .  ... 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed     ... 
Mouth. —  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold? 

Open  your  mouth  ;  here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you 

Divers  philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth  .     . 

Heaven  in  my  mouth,  As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name. 

O  perilous  mouths.  That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue!  . 

He  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic 

If  I  had  my  mouth,  1  would  bife  ;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  T  would  do  my  liking 

Stop  his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak  neither 
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Mouth.  — Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth  ;  it  catches Muck  Ado,  v.  2. 

I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye,  By  adding  a  tongue  wliich  I  know  will  not  he  L.  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 
Counterfeit  sad  looks,  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back     .  Ahd.  N.  Dream,  iii.  ^. 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  Each  under  each  .  .     .  .  iv.  i. 

I  had  ratlier  be  married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth     ....    Mer,  0/  Venice^  i.  v.. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths  .  .  ......  ...  .  .1-3. 

With  his  mouth  full  of  news         .  ...  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth         ,     .  .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  7. 

Take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings ....  iii.  2. 

'T  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size  .  ...  .     .  ,  iii.  2. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  Tarn.  0/ the  Shreiv,  iv.  u 
Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter-woman's  mouth    .  .  ...   A/i's  IVell,  iv.  1. 

Yes.  by  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

I  '11  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth  .     ,     .  .  .  .  .  ii.  3. 

From  the  rude  sea's  enraged  and  foamy  mouth  ....  .     ,  ,  .     .       v.  r. 

The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope,  And  give  you  entrance      .  King  John,  ii.  i. 

0  husband,  hear  me!   ay,  alack,  how  new  Is  husband  in  my  mouth  !    .  .  .  iii.  i. 
The  midnight  bell  Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,  Sound  on    .     .                          .      iii.  3. 
Men's  mouths  are  full  of  it                     .          .                          ....               .     .                          .      iv.  2. 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool.  With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  .      iv.  z. 

Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years  .  ....  Ridiard  II.  i.  3. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoled  my  tongue  .  .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

That  word  '  grace'   In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane  .     .  .  .       ii.  3. 

For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth,  My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth      .       v.  3. 
We  in  the  world's  wide  mouth  Live  scandalized  and  foully  spoken  of  .  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

1  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth  as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security    2  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 
Coward  dogs  Most  spend  their  mouths  when  what  they  seem  to  threaten  Runs  far  before  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bear!         .  iii.  7. 
Our  names,  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words  ...                                               .      iv.  3. 

The  liberty  that  follows  our  places  stops  the  mouth  of  all  find-faults  .  .     ,     .       v.  2. 

They  must  be  dieted  like  mules,  And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths        i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth  .  ii,  4. 

Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe  .  ...      iii.  i. 

My  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England      ...  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow  And  drop  Into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death        Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
This  makes  bold  mouths  :  Tongues  spit  their  duties  out     .....  He7iry  VIII.  i.  2. 

No  doubt  he  's  noble  ;  He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him  ,  .     .  ....        i.  3. 

He  will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hound  ,      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

That  dogs  must  eat,  That  meat  was  made  for  mouths  Coriolanus^  i.  i. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth  .  iii.  i. 

His  heart's  his  mouth  :  What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent  .     .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while,  Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
Foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless  .     .  Jtdius  Cessar,  i.  2. 

Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips  ...  ...  .      iii.  1. 

And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth      ....  .  ....      iii.  .. 

Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our  mouths.  Or  from  our  masters?  .  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth       Hamlet,  i.  2. 
If  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines  .      iii.  2. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music   .  iii.  2. 

Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed  Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event  .  .      iv.  4, 

Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth,  I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou  ...  .     .  •  ....  v.  r. 

Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak,  And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more        v.  ^. 
Unhappy  that  I  am,  T  cannot  heave  My  heart  into  xr\^  mouth      .  .  .     King  Lear,  i.  i. 

For  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made  mouths  in  a  glass  .     .  ....      iii.  2. 

Your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure .     -  ■      Othello,  ii.  3. 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth  Than  it  should  do  offence ii.  3. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains!      ....       ii.  5. 
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Mouth.  —  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all  .  .  Gthello,  ii.  3. 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  1  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth   .  Cymbsline^  iv.  2. 

Mouthed.  —  First  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed  .....  •    Haynlet^  iv.  ^ 

Mouth-filling.  —  A  good  mouth-filhng  oath     ,  .  ...'..  i  Henry  /K.  iii,  i 

Mouth-honour.  — Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath  .  -  Macbeth^  v.  3 

MuVE.  — To  move  is  to  stir;  and  to  be  valiant  is  to  stand  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  .  .  ■  Julms  Ceesar,  lii.  i 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea  Each  way  and  move  .     ■  •    Macbeth^  iv.  z 

Moveable.  —  I  knew  you  at  the  first  You  were  a  moveable       .  .     .      Tain,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  1 

Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  moveables:  Let  senses  rule   .  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  3 

Some  natural  notes  about  lier  body,  Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables  Cymbeline,  ii.  2 

Moved  !  in  good  time  :  let  him  that  moved  you  hither  Remove  you  hence  Tain.  qfiJie  Skre^u,  11.  . 
A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick  .     .  .       \.  .i 

Pravers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never      ...  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

As  soon  moved  to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved  Ro7neo  and  Juliet.,  iii.  1 

I  could  be  well  moved,  if  I  were  as  you    .     .  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  i 

I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant  Of  what  hath  moved  you King-  Lear,  i.  4 

Mover.— O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens,  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch!  2.  Hen.  F/.  iii.  3, 
See  here  these  movers  that  do  prize  their  hours  At  a  cracked  drachm!    .  Coriolanus,  i.  5, 

Most  poisonous  compounds,  Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death  .  .     .  Cymbeline,  i   5 

Moving.  —  With  eyes  wide  open  ;  standing,  speaking,  moving,  And  yet  so  fast  asleep  Tempest,  ii.  i 
If  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form  Tzvo  Gen.  0/  Ver.  v.  4, 
In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !   in  action  how  like  an  angel !  Hatfilet,  ii.  2, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  Of  hair-breadth   scapes  .  .  .  Othello,  i.  3 

Ha!  no  more  moving?  Still  as  the  grave  ....  ...       v.  2, 

Moving-delicate.  —  More  moving, -delicate  and  full  of  life  .  Mnclt  Ado,  iv.  ,, 

Much.  —  Either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all  .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2, 

Whereof  a  little  More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2 

Whereof  We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much  .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  2, 

Something  too  much  of  this         .     .  •    Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought,  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily  iv.  5, 

Muck.— Looked  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were  The  common  muck  of  the  world    Coriolamis,  ii. 

Mud.  — The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud  As  I  am  clear  2  Henry  I'/,  iii. 

Would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not,  For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt  Henry  VIII.  ii. 

Rather  on  Nilus'  mud  Lay  me  stark  naked       .     .  .  .     ,    Aiit.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Muddied.  —  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood    .  .  AWs  Well,  v. 

The  people  muddied.  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts      .  .  Hamlet^  iv.  5, 

Muddy.  — Whilst  this  muddv  vesture  of  decay  Doth  grossly  close  it  in  .  .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice.,  v, 

Like  a  fountain  troubled.  Muddy,  iU-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  ,     .      Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  v. 
Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled.  To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation?        Winter  s  Tale,  i. 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness   .  .  .  Cotn.  0/ Errors,  iii. 

Muffled.  — We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled      .     .  AWs  Well,  iv. 

Mulberry.  —  Humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry  That  will  not  hold  the  handling         .    Coriolanus,  iii. 

Mules. — They  must  be  dieted  like  mules  And  havetheir  provender  tied  to  their  mouths  i  Henry  VI.  i.  2, 

Multitude.  — Wliich  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  ■, 

That  'many  '  may  be  meant  By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show      .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits  And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes  .  ii.  9. 

Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude  .  ...  .     .      ii 

O,  what  love  I  note  In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs!  .  .  Kiiig  John,  i.i.  4 

Followed  him  Even  at  the  heels  in  trolden  multitudes  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude  Can  play  upon  it 2  Henry  IV.  Indue, 

See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point,  And  nod  their  heads        .     .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro  as  this  multitude?  ,  ....  .  iv.  8. 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care  Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude     Trot,  and  Cress,  v.  4. 
For  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude  Coriola7ius,  ii.  3 

He  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  multitude    .  ...  .     .  ii.  3 

Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased  The  multitude     .  .  .     .  Julius  CcBsary  iii. 
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Multitude.  —  Laying  by  That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes  .  .  .     .     Cymbelhte^  iii.  6. 

He  's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude,  Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  thjir  eyes  Hamlet^  iv.  3 
Multitudinous.  — This  my  hand  will  rather  The  multitudinous  &eas  incarnadine  .         Macbeth^  ii.  2 
Mum. — I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry 'mum  ' ;  she  cries  '  budget'  .     .      Merry  tVives,  \,  2 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum  :  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy  2  Henry  l^I.  i.  2 
Mumble-news.  —  Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspicious  mistress  Kmg  Lear^  ii.  1, 

Mummers. — If  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  like  mummers  Coriolaniis^  ii.  1 
Mummy.  —  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy  .  .  .    JSIerry  Wivesy  iii.  5, 

Munch.  —  I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats  .  ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  1 

Munched.  —A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap.  And  munched,  and  munched  Macbeth,  i.  3 

Mural.  —  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neighbours  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

Murder.  — Truth  will  come  to  light  ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  lung  ,  .     .  Mer.  of  P'euicey  \\.  2 

Canst  thou  quake,  and  change  thy  colour,  Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word?  Rich.  ///.iii.  5 

There  's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried  'Murderl  '        .  .    Macbeth,  ii.  2 

Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep  .....  ii.  2, 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple!  ii.  3, 

The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear,  Would  murder  as  it  fell  .  ii.  3, 

Murders  have  been  performed  Too  terrible  for  the  ear  .....  .      iii.  4 

But  now  they  rise  again,  With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns  .  .      iii.  4. 

This  is  more  strange  Than  such  a  murder  is  .......  ,  iii.  4, 

Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  ;  But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural  Hamlet,  i.  5, 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak  With  most  miraculous  organ     .  i 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't,  A  brother's  murder         .  .  .  iii.  3, 

No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize  ;  Reven.ge  should  have  no  bounds  .  .      iv.  7, 

As  if  it  were  Cain's  ja.w-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder!     .  .  .     .       v.  i 

Then  murder  's  out  of  tune,  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh  .     .  ...       Othello,  v.  ^ 

Murderer.  —  So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim  .  ...    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z 

I  have  dogged  him,  like  his  murderer      .  .  .  .     ,  Twelfth  iVi^ht,  iii.  ^ 

Murdering  impossibility,  to  make  What  cannot  be,  slight  work         .  Coriolamis,  v.  3, 

Murderous.  — This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot  Hath  not  yet  lighted  .     .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Mure. — Care  and  labour  of  his  mind  Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in  2.  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Murky.  —  Hell  is  murky!  — Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !   a  soldier,  and  afeard?    .  ...  Macbeth,  v.  i. 

Murmur.  —  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides,  Thou  know'st     .  Two  Gen.  of  VeroTta,  ii,  7, 

But  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence,  And  then  't  was  fresh  in  murmur   .     .     .     Tzuelfth  Night,  i, 

Creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol, 

MuRMURERS.  —  For  living  murmurers  There  's  places  of  rebuke   .     .  .  .       Henry  VIII.  i 

Murmuring.  — The  murmuring  surge,  That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Muscles.  — Thy  food  shall  be  The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots  and  husks  .         Teinpest,  i.  2, 

Muse.  —  I  cannot  too  much  muse  Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound  .  iii.  3. 

Why  muse  you,  sir?  't  is  dinner-time  .  .     .  .  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii, 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death  Of  learning         .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v, 

0  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  Henry  V.  Prol. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  but  my  Muse  labours,  And  thus  she  is  delivered  .  Othello,  ii, 

Mushrooms.  —  Whose  pastime  Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms  .  .  TeinJ^est,  v. 

Music.  —  Where  should  this  music  be?  i'  the  air  or  the  earth  ?     It  sounds  no  more  i. 

This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing  iii. 

What  harmony  is  this?    My  good  friends,hark  !     Marvellous  sweet  music  I  •  iii 

Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses  As  they  smelt  music  .     .  .      iv. 

Makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones,  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  Two  Ge7t.ofVer.  ii.  7, 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night.  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale  .  .     .      iii.  i 

The  music  likes  you  not.  —  You  mistake  ;  the  musician  likes  me  not  .     .  .      iv.  2 

1  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music.  —  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so  .  ...  iv.  2, 
Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm  To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  i 
Wouldst  vow  That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear  .  .  .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  ^ 
The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time  .  .  .  Muck  Ado,  ii.  i 
There  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife               ...                        ...  ii.  3 
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Music.  —  Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once     ....     Much  Adoj  ii.  3. 

I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music .     .      ii.  3. 

One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony   L,  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.     Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones  ...  .     .      iv,  1. 

Music,  ho  !  music,  such  as  charmeth  sleep  !  ,  ...  .  .  .     .     .     .      iv,  i. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day,  My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds    ....      iv.  1. 

He  makes  a  swan-like  end,  Fading  in  music  .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears  .  ...  v.  i. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.  — The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  v.  i. 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze  By  the  sweet  power  of  music  ...       v.  1. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself.  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  .  v.  1. 

Practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  ;  Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you   Tarn,  of  the  Shre^v,  i.i. 

She  taketh  most  delight  In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry    .  .  .     .  i.  1. 

A  schoolmaster  Well  seen  in  music  ......  .     .  .   i.  z. 

Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics    .......  .       ii.  i. 

That  never  read  so  far  To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordained  .  ...      iii.  i. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ;  Give  me  excess  of  it     .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  i. 

I  can  sing  And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music       ...  .     .  .     .     .  i.  2. 

1  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that  Than  music  from  the  spheres  .     .  ...  iii.  i. 

It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear  As  howling  after  music  ,  ....  .     .  .       v.  j. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  RicJiard  1 1 .  ii,  1. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is,  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept!  ,  .  v.  5. 

This  music  mads  me;  let  it  sound  no  more  .     .  .  ....  ....       v.  5. 

Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand  Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit       .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

You  shall  hear  A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music  .  ...  .         Henry  V.  i.  i, 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close,  Like  music    ...  .     .  ....  i.  2. 

How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! ...  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  j. 

Let  the  music  knock  it .     .  .  ...  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

To  his  music  plants  and  flowers  Ever  sprung   .....  .  ...      iii.  i. 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art,  Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart .     ...  .  iii.  i. 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music!       .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Thou  shamest  the  music  of  sweet  news  By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face  ii.  5. 

Let  rich  music's  tongue  Unfold  the  imagined  happiness     .  .  ii.  6. 

Music  with  her  silver  sound  With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress     .  .  .     .      iv.  5. 

I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music Julius  C<Esar,  i.  2. 

He  hears  no  music ;  Seldom  he  smiles .  .     .  i.  ^. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music 

There  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ    .     .     . 

I  Ml  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music,  As  honest  as  I  am 

If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be  heard,  to  't  again  .     . 

I  will  play  the  swan,  And  die  in  music    .     .  .     . 

Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody  food  Of  us  that  trade  in  love  . 

I  am  advised  to  give  her  music  o'  mornings;  they  say  it  will  penetrate 

I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she  vouchsafes  no  notice 

Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  beads 

The  music  of  the  spheres!      ......  .  v.  i. 

Musical.  —  And  well  could  wish  You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical  Meets,  for  Meas.  iv.  1. 

As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  .  Lovers  L.-.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

I  never  heard  So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  1. 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical.  We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  .spheres  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

The  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Musician.  — Of  good  discourse,  an  excellent  musician     .     .  .  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Would  be  thought  No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren  ....  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians  .  .     .  .     .  Richard  II.  \.  %. 

I  say  '  silver  sound,'  because  musicians  sound  for  silver  Romeo  and  Jidiei,  iv.  5. 

Musing.  — She  is  given  too  much  to  alHcholy  and  musing  .     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 
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Musing.  — To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  3 

Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my  cheeks,  Musings  into  my  mind     .     .     .      Pericles.,  i.  2 
Musk-rose. — With  luscious  woodbine,  With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglanline  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \ 

Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds,  Some  war  with  rere-mice .       ii.  2 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,  And  stick  musk-roses  iu  ihy  sleek  smooth  head      ...      iv.  i 
MusTACHio.  —  None  of  these  mad  mustachio  purple-hued  malt-worms       .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i, 

Mustard.  —  Swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught       ...  .     .       As  You  Like  It.^  i.  2 

The  pancakes  were  naught  and  the  mustard  was  good 

What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard?  .  .    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

His  wit 's  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  .     .  ...  ....  2  Heiiry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Muster  your  wits;  stand  in  your  own  defence  ;  Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards  Lovers  L.  Lost, 
Mutability.  —  Nice  longing,  slanders,  mutability,  All  faults  that  may  be  named       .  Cymbeline,  ii.  5, 
Mutable. — For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them  Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter   Coriola?i.  iii.  i 

Mutation'.  — Though  his  humour  Was  nothing  but  mutation .     .  .  iv.  ^ 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee,  Life  would  not  yield  to  age  King  Lear,  iv.  1 

jyluTE. — Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word;  Then  I  '11  commend  her   Tarn,  o/the Shrew,  ii.  j, 

Mutines.  —  Methought  I  lay  Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes  .  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Mutiny. — Too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard,  Where  will  dolh  mutiny  with  wit's  regard  Rick.  II.  ii.  i, 

It  may  well  be;  There  is  a  mutiny  in  's  mind  .     .  .  ...  Henry  VIII.  iii.  ^ 

That  should  move  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny      .  .     .  Julius  C^sar,  iii.  2, 

My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white  Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness  A7it.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 

Mutton.  —  Here  's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttons  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  ■ 

I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

Is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  .  As  You  Like  Ii,  iii.  ^ 

What 's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ?     .  .     .  -2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

A  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws  .  .     .       v.  i 

Mutualities.  —  When  these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way        ...  .       Othello,  ii.  1 

Muzzle.  —  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog Much  Ado,  i.  3 

Myrmidon.  —  That  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon  Who  broils  in  loud  applause   Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3 
Mysteries.  — Those  mysteries  which  heaven  Will  not  have  earth  to  know  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

Mystery.  —  To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions    .  .     .  Merry  Wives,  ii. 

Do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation  a  mystery?     Ay,  sir,  a  mystery  .     .      Me  as.  for  Meas.  iv. 

Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery     ...  .  .  .      iv 

Now  1  see  The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find  Your  salt  tears'  head     .     .  AWs  Well,  i, 

There  is  a  mystery  — with  whom  relation  Durst  never  meddle  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii, 

You  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery 


Havilet,  iii. 


And  take  upon 's  the  mystery  of  things,  As  if  we  were  God's  spies King  Lear,  \,  z, 


N. 

Nag.  —  'T  is  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag  .  i  Hefiry  IV.  iii, 

Nail.  — As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another  ...       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii, 

Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's  nail,  A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood    Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

With  these  nails  I  '11  pluck  out  these  false  eyes,  That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport     iv.  4. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall,  And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

I  am  not  yet  so  low  But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

We  may  blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out         .  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \. 

As  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn  .  •     •     All^s  Well,  ii. 

What  would  you  have  me  to  do?     'T  is  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now       .     .  .  .  .v. 

These  vain  weak  nails  May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  Of  this  hard  world  Richard II.  v.  5, 

What,  is  the  old  king  dead?—  As  nail  in  door:  the  things  I  speak  are  just  ...  2  Hetiry  IV.  v.  3, 

Every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger  ...  .     .  ■  Henry  V.  n^ 

With  my  nails  digged  stones  out  of  the  ground,  To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame  i  HeJi.  VIA.  4. 

The  very  parings  of  our  nails  Shall  pitch  a  field  when  we  are  dead "     " 
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Nail.  —  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

The  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails,  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night     .     .  3  Henry  VI,  \\.  5, 

These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks  Richard  III.  i.  2, 

Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes  .  .     .  iv.  4 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  i 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire;  one  nail,  one  nail ;  Rights  by  rights  falter         .     .  Coriolanus^  iv.  7, 

Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails  Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes     ...  .  King  Lear ^  iii.  7 

Nailed. — Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross  1  Hen.  IV.i.i. 

Naked.  —  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt :   I  go  woolward  for  penance  Lovers  Z..  Lost,  v.  2, 
Therefore,  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked  .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,^  iii.  4. 

Even  till  unferced  desolation  Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air    .     .     .  King  yohn,  ii. 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow    By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  Richard  II,  i.  3, 

When  a'  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish  ....  2  Henry  IV.  iii,  2 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side  That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out  .  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4 
He  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel,  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted  2  Hefi.  VI.  iii.  2 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top.  Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow  .  iii.  2 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3 


.     .       11.  I 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Macbeth,  i.  7 


Hatitlet.  iv. 


Gave  himself,  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night 

He  would  not  in  mine  age  Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  . 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe,  Striding  the  blast 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid,  That  suffer  in  exposure   .  ... 

High  and  mighty,  You  shall  know  I  am  set  naked  on  your  kingdom     .... 

'T  is  Hamlei's  character.     '  Naked !  '     And  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says  '  alone 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are,  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world    .  .      Othello,  iv.  2, 

Lay  .Tie  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies  Blow  me  into  abhorring!   .     .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Nakedness.  —  To  cover  with  excuse  That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  .  Much  Ado,  iv.  i, 

His  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man  ....  Henry  V.  iv.  i, 

And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face  The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky         King  Lear^  ii.  3 

Name.  —  Thou  dost  here  usurp  The  name  thou  owest  not  .     .  .     .  .      Tempest,  i.  2 

I'  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you  In  this  strange  stare  ? iii.  3 

In  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude,  I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones      Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  2, 
Poor  wounded  name!   my  bosom  as  a  bed  Shall  lodge  thee     .  ...  i.  2, 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ  .     .  .     .  .  i.  2, 

Sith  so  prettily  He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names      .     .  .     .  .  i.  ^ 

Thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian 
Wittol !  —  Cuckold  !  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name  . 
I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is         .  ■ 

He,  he  :   I  can  never  hit  on  's  name •     ■ 

As  school-maids  change  their  names  By  vain,  though  apt,  affection 
Heaven  in  my  mouth.  As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name         .     . 
My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life,  My  vouch  against  you  .     . 
If  he  be  less,  he  's  nothing :  but  he  's  more.  Had  I  more  name  for  badness 
One  so  like  the  other  As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names 

No  man  that  hath  a  name  By  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame .     .      ii.  1, 

O  villain  !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my  name  ...         .  iii.  i 

Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass  .  .  iii.  i. 

And  every  one  dnth  call  me  by  my  name  .  .  .     .  ...  .     .     .      iv.  3 

But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name  .  .     .  .  .  .  .      Much  Ado,  \.  i 

Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name  .  .     .  ...  .  .     iii.  1 

God  hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune  .  iii.  3 

Goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman  :   I  remember  his  name  .  ...      iii.  3 

Whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse  .  .  v.  2 

These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star  Lovers  L,  Lost^  i.  i 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame  ;  And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name      .     .     .  i.  j 

Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

O  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company!      ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  * 


...      n.  5, 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 


Meas.for  Meas,  i,  4. 
.     .      ii.  4 
.      ii.  4 
.    .    .     .  v. 

,  Com.  of  Errors,  i. 
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Name.  —  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me  nothing  .  .  .     .      As  Voti  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

Twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these  Which  never  were  .     .       Tain,  of  the  Shrew.  Indite 
Thou  false  dehiding  slave,  That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat   .  .     .     .      iv. 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name  ;  No  note  upon  my  parents  ,  AWs  Well,  I. 

For  all  that  life  can  rate  Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate    ...  .       ii.  i 

Good  alone  Is  good  without  a  name  .......  .  ii.  3 

The  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name  ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty   .  ,     .  iii.  5 

She  is  too  mean  To  have  her  name  repeated  .  iii.  ^ 

Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills .  Tzvel/ih  Night,  \.  5 

And  my  name  Be  yoked  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best !  Winter's  Tale^  i.  2, 

For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names         .     .  ...  ...  King  John,  i.  j 

What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories  Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king?    .  .  .      iii.  j 

And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right  With  holy  breath  .     .  ,       v.  ^, 

Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ?  Richard  II.  ii.  i 

What  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what  I  cannot  name  ;  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot  ii.  2 

None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate  .  ii.  3 

Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names?  .  ,  iii.  2. 

I  have  no  name,  no  title,  No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font  iv.  i 

I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out,  And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself!  .  .     .     .      iv.  j, 

Would  to  God  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought   i  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 
Can  call  them  all  by  their  christen  names,  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis     .  .     .  .       ii.  4, 

Some  Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name  .  .  .  .      iv.  3 

A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name      .  .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  i, 

I  would  to  God  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is  .     .  i.  2 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures,  Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men  .  .  i.  3, 

What  a  disgrace  is  It  to  me  to  remember  thy  name  !  .     .  ii.  2 

I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  best  .  .  .  .     .     .       ii.  4 

Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose  The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy  .     .        Henry  V.  i,  2 

Our  names.  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words  .     .  .     .  .  .      iv.  3 

So  much  feared  abroad  That  with  his  name  the  mothers  stili  their  babes  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3 

Cancelling  your  fame,  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory  .  .  .   2  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 

Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself?   .  .  .  iv.  ^. 

I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name .      iv. 

Why,  that  was  he.  —  The  selfsame  name,  but  one  of  better  nature Richard  III.  i. 

Betwixt  their  titles  and  low  names,  There  's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame  .     .  i.  4. 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name,  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ?  iv.  4, 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength  .  .     .       v.  3. 

'T  is  so  lately  altered,  that  the  old  name  Is  fresh  about  me     .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  i 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name  Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations  ...  .  v.  5 

Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name.  And  they  'II  seem  glorious     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2 
A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears,  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine  Coriolanus,  iv.  5 

It  is  lots  to  blanks,  My  name  hath  touched  your  ears  .  .     .       v.  2 

The  virtue  of  your  name  Is  not  here  passable  .     .  ...  .  v.  2 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name  Living  to  time  v.  3 

His  name  remains  To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred .     .  .     .       v.  3 

Barbarous  Tamora,  For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own  I    .  .  .    Titus  Ajzdron.  ii.  3, 

'T  is  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  ;  Thou  art  thyself Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  2 

O,  be  some  other  name!     What 's  in  a  name? .....  ii.  2 

That  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet      ...  .  ii.  2 

Doff  thy  name.  And  for  that  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee  Take  all  myself     .     .  .     .       ii.  :; 

By  a  name  I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  ....  .....  .     .     .       ii.  .^ 

My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself,  Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  .     .       ii.  2 

I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe  .....  .  .  ii.  3 

Every  tongue  that  speaks  But  Romeo's  name  speaks  heavenly  eloquence     .     .  .  iii.  2 

As  if  that  name,  Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun,  Did  murder  her      ...  ...     iii.  3. 

In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy  Doth  my  name  lodge? .     .  .  iii.  3 

I  love  The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2, 
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Name.  —  '  Caesar'  ?    Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours?    .  yulitis  Cessar,  i.  2. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed?      .     .     .  i.  2. 

If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear,  I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon 1.  2. 

Pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going 

What  is 't  you  do? — A  deed  without  a  name  .  .  

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues,  Was  once  thought  honest 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin  That  has  a  name 

No  ;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  name  Than  any  is  in  hell 

Let  me  not  think  on  't —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  !  .     .  .     . 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry,  And  lose  the  name  of  action 

To  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name     . 

What  a  wounded  name.  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ! 

My  name  is  lost ;  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit      .  .     . 

Thou  worse  than  any  oaine,  read  thine  own  evil  .... 

Your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure .     . 

And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name  Of  a  night-brawler .     .       ii.  3- 

O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil!   .       ii,  3. 
Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  .     .     .  iii.  3. 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  .     .      iii.  3. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii,  7. 
.  CyTnbeiifie,  i.  5. 
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Macbeth, 
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Otiiello 
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3. 

l^'inter's  Tale.  iv.  2. 

TroL  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

.     .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 


Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's  fellowship    .     . 

His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless  and  his  name  Is  at  last  gasp 

Thou  injurious  thief.  Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble  .     . 
Naming.  — Whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with  the  remembrance 

Why,  't  is  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm    ... 

My  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming  .     , 

Nap.  —  Let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon 

Means  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  i 

I  'II  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap  , 
Napes.  — O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks! 

Napkins.— The  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  together  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  i  Heft.  IV.  \ 
Napping,  —  I  should  blush,  I  know,  To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so  .       Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv,  3. 

Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love,  And  have  forsworn  you  Tatii.  0/ the  Shreiv,  iv.  2. 

Naps.  —  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece      .  ,  Indue.  2. 

Narrow.— House  with  the  narrowgate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter  ,/i/?'j  Well^'w.  5 

O,  here 's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrowto  an  ell  broad  !  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii   4. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  Like  a  Colossus  Julius  Cissar,  i.  2. 

Nation.  —  He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails  .  ....   Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3. 

Mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains 

The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now  ;  I  never  felt  it  till  now 

The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-born      .  As  Vote  Like  It,  1.  i. 

To  thrill  and  shake  Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow  .     ,  .     .  King  John,  v.  2. 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation  Limps  after  in  base  imitation  ,    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common  2  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose  The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy  Henry  V.  i,  2. 

By  gift  of  heaven,  By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations ii.  4. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation  To  curb  those  raging  appetites  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  ?. 

These  moral  laws  Of  nature  and  of  nations  speak  aloud      .....  .     .  .     .       ii.  ^, 

This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west  Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations     Hamlet,  i.  4 

The  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  2. 

He  is  the  brooch  indeed  And  gem  of  all  the  nation         ,     .  ...  .     .     .      iv,  7. 

Native. —  To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things     ...  .     .  .  AlVs  Well,  \.  i. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Though  I  am  native  here  And  to  the  manner  born ,  i.  4. 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought    .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued  Unto  that  element .     ,  .  iv.  7. 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern  .     .  OiJiello,  \.  i. 

Nativity.  — There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death  Merry  Wives,  v.  i. 
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Nativity.  —  I  have  served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant       Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 
When  I  vow,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  born,  In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 
Be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity  ....  ....  ...  As  You  Like  It,  iv. 

At  my  nativity  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes     .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity  The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell!       .  Richard  III.  i. 
My  nativity  was  under  Ursa  major  .  ....  .  Ki}tg  Lear,  i. 

Natural.  —  A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble         .  Tempest,  i. 

Which  is  the  natural  man,  And  which  the  spirit?  who  deciphers  them?  Com.  of  Errors,  v. 

When  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter-o£E  of  Nature's  wit .     .     .       As  You  Like  It,  \.  2. 
He  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural  .     .  .  Tivelftk  Night,  u, 

Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close,  Like  music  .  .  ...  .   Henry  V.  ;, 

For  this  drivelling  love  is  like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  Rovieo  afid  Juliet,  ii-  4, 
Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor  To  those  of  mine  !      .     .  .  Hamlet,  i.  5, 

There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out  .     .  .  ii.  2, 

I  am  even  The  natural  fool  of  fortune  .  .  .     .  .....  .     .  King  Lear^  iv.  6, 

I  do  agnize  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity  I  find  in  hardness  Othello,  i.  3, 

And.  of  that  natural  luck.  He  beats  thee 'gainst  the  odds Ant.  and  Cleo.  '\\.  i 

Some  natural  notes  about  her  body,  Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables  CymOeline,  ii.  2 

Naturalize.— My  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee All's  IVell,  i.  i 

NATURALLy. — Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance   IFititer's  Tale^  iv.  4. 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears        .         Kijig  John,  iii.  i, 

Nature.  —  Had  that  in  't  which  good  natures  Could  not  abide  to  be  with  Tempest,  i.  3, 

My  father 's  of  a  better  nature,  sir,  Than  he  appears  by  speech .  .     .     .  i.  2 

Ail  things  in  common  nature  should  produce  Without  sweat  or  endeavour    ,  ii.  i 

A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature  Nurture  can  never  stick  .  ...  .      iv.  i 

There  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature  Was  ever  conduct  of  .     ,  .  v.  i 

I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  Nature  thy  friend  .  Merry-  Wives,  iii.  i, 

Nature  never  lends  The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  1 

Our  natures  do  pursue,  Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane    .     .  .  i.  z. 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far  That  it  becomes  a  virtue  .  .     .  iii.  i 

The  wprld  may  witness  that  my  end  Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offeiice  Com.  of  Errors,  i.i. 
There  's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature      .  .  ii.  z. 

Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff  .  .         Muck  Ado,  iii.  >.. 

Nature,  drawing  of  an  antique.  Made  a  foul  blot   .     .  ...  .  .  iii-  x. 

To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature  ifr.  3 

Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one?     Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature ^s  frame?  iv.  i 

As  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace  As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear      ....  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iL  x 

Of  that  nature  that  to  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor    .     .       v.  2 
Nature  shows  art.  That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2 

0  wherefore,  Nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame  ?  ...  .  v.  i 

And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand  Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand .     .  -  v.  j 

Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath-framed  strange  fellows  \n  her  time       Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 
To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices  And  of  opposed  natures  .     .  .       ii.  9 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature      .....  ...  .      iii.  2 

Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow  .  ...  iv.  j 

Nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage.  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  v.  i 

The  something  that  nature  gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i 
Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune*s  office  to  Nature*s  ...  .  1.  2 

Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature  .  .  .     .  \.  z 

When  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire 
Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune    . 

There  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature      .  .     •  •     • 

When  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter-off  of  Nature^s  wft  .     . 

Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither,  but  Nature''s    ...  .     . 

But  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly    . 
He  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  good  breeding 

1  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary  Of  nature's  salework  .  


w.  4. 
iii.  2. 

iii.  5. 
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Nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion,  Made  him  give  battle As  You  Like  It^  iv.  3. 

Would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work  .      A  IPs  fVeli^  i.  i. 

It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  virginity i.  i. 

There  's  little  can  be  said  in  't ;  't  is  against  the  rule  of  nature  .  i.  i. 

The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings  To  join  like  likes i.  1. 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste,  Hath  well  composed  thee      ...  ....  1   2. 

Nature  and  sickness  Debate  it  at  their  leisure  ....  i.  z. 

It  IS  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth,  Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth  .     .  i.  3. 

'T  IS  often  seen  Adoption  s.trives  wnh  nature ...  i.  3, 

Labournig  art  can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate ii.  i. 

She  is  young,  wise,  fair  ;   In  these  to  nature  she  's  immediate  heir  .  ii.  3, 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature  With  his  inducement  .     .     .     ,     ,  .  ...      iii.  2. 

Better  't  were  That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes  Were  mine  at  once  .  ...      iii.  2. 

There  is  something  in't  that  stings  his  nature iv.  3. 

The  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief  iv.  3. 

Bnt  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature  .  .      iv.  3. 

The  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating  iv.  5. 

Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ;  The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead  ....  v.  3. 

Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science  Than  I  have  in  this  ring .     .  v.  3. 

And  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature  ...  Twelfth  Nig-kt,  i.  3. 

Would  that  have  mended  my  hair?  —  Past  question;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not  curl  by  nature  .  i.  3. 
Whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  .  .     .  .  i.  5. 

Tn  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature  A  gracious  person    .  .  .  .     .   i.  5. 

'T  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul  ....  ii.  4. 
In  nature  there  's  no  blemish  but  the  mind;  None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind  .     .      iii.  4, 

Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature,  Of  here  and  every  where v.  i. 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly,  Its  tenderness! IVinter's  Talc,  i.  z. 

Not  noted,  is 't,  But  of  the  finer  natures  ? .        i.  z. 

And  is  By  law  and  process  of  great  nature  thence  Freed  and  enfranchised  ....       ii.  z. 

Thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it  So  like  to  him  that  got  it ii.  3. 

So  long  as  nature  Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long  I  daily  vow  to  use  it iii.  2. 

Carnations  and  streaked  gillyvors.  Which  some  call  nature's  bastards iv.  4. 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares  With  great  creating  nature iv.  4. 

Yet  nature  Is  made  better  by  no  mean  But  nature  makes  that  mean .     ,     .      iv.  4. 

So,  over  that  art  Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art  That  nature  makes  .  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

This  is  an  art  Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but  The  art  itself  is  nature     ...      iv.  4. 

Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together  And  mar  the  seeds  within ! iv.  4- 

Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are.  Therefore  1  will  not  disdain         iv.  4. 

The  affection  of  nobleness  which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding      .  v.  2. 

Would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape  .  ....       v.  2. 

At  thy  birth,  dear  boy,  Nature  and  P^ortune  joined  to  make  thee  great  ....  King'  yokn,  iii,  1. 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast,  And  with  the  half-blown  rose  ....  iii.  1. 

No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day,  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event iii,  4. 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked,  Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame  ,  .  ,  .  iv.  2. 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself  Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  Ridiard  1 1 .  ii.  i. 
Like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven,  All  of  one  nature,  oi  one  substance  bred        i  Henry  IV.  i.  .. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  In  strange  eruptions ,  .      iii.  1. 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf,  Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  2  Henry  IV.  \.  j. 

Let  heaven  kiss  earth !   now  let  not  Nature's  hand  Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  ! i.  1. 

And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish.  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant    .     .       ii.  3. 

0  gentle  sleep,  Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee?  .     .  ...  ....      iii.  1, 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives.  Figuring  the  nature  of 'the  times  deceased iii,  1, 

1  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him  .  .  .  ,  .  ...  iii.  2. 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt  When  gold  becomes  her  object  I  .  .  .  .  ,  iv.  5. 
He's  walked  the  way  of  nature  ;  And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more  .  .  .  .  .  v.  2. 
For  so  work  the  honey-bees,  Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach  ...  .  .  Hefiry  V.  i,  z. 
And  smiled  to  see  him  Mangle  the  work  of  nature                                                              .  .     .       ii.  4. 
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Nature.  —  By  gift  o£  heaven,  By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Summon  up  the  blood,  Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  .  ...      iii. 

Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle.  Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me      .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v. 

'T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled,  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature  2  Henry  VI.  v. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe  .3  Henry  VI.  iii. 

In  tlie  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years.  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  .  .      iii. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature,  Deformed,  unfinished  .  Richard  III.  J. 

Why,  that  was  he.  — The  selfsame  name,  but  one  of  better  nature  .  .  .  i.  2 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,  Young,  valiant,  wise       .  .  .     ,  .  .  .  i.  2 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity  The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell!  .  .  -  i.  3 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature,  That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed     .      iv.  3 
So  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it  ...  ....  .      iv.  4, 

You  know  his  nature,  That  he  's  revengeful ,  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  j 

The  gentleman  is  learned,  and  a  most  rare  speaker;  To  nature  none  more  bound  .     .     .     .  i.  ^ 

Nature  does  require  Her  times  of  preservation  ...  .  .  .  iii,  ;,, 

She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature,  I  hope  she  will  deserve  well  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  .£, 

Times  to  repair  our  nature  With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us  To  waste     .  .  .       v.  j, 

We  all  are  men,  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable  Of  our  flesh  .     ,  .  v.  3, 

A  man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours  that  his  valour  is  crushed    Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  2. 
Nature  craves  All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners  ....  .  .     .  .  ii.  2, 

If  this  law  Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection       .  .  .     .  .     .  ii.  2 

These  moral  laws  Of  nature  and  of  nations  speak  aloud  .     .  ii.  ^, 

Famed  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature  Thrice  famed,  beyond  all  erudition  ii.  3, 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature         iii.  3, 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ....  .     .  iii.  3 

The  secrets  of  nature  Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity  .     .  iv.  2 

They're  loving,  well  composed  with  gifts  of  nature         ....  .  .  iv.  4 

How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  !  Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ?  .  v.  i 

What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you  account  a  vice  in  him Corioia7t7ts,  i.  j 

Such  a  nature  Tickled  with  good  SLiccess,disdains  the  shadow  Which  he  treads  on  at  noon  .  i.  . 

Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends.     Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ?     .     .     .  ii.  i 

It  would  have  galled  his  siiriy  nature,  Which  easily  endures  not  article  Tying  him  to  aught    .       ii.  3 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage  With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer      .     .  ii.  3 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  :   He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident ,     .  iii.  i, 

Pluck  him  thence;   Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature,  Spread  further    ....  iii.  i 

Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?  would  you  have  me  False  to  my  nature  ?        .      iii.  ^ 

I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature  where  My  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stake  required  iii.  2 

He  leads  them  like  a  thing  Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature  .  .     .  ....  \\ 

Yet  his  nature  In  that 's  no  changeling     .  .  .  .     .      ii 

As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  By  sovereignty  of  nature        .  .     .     .     .      iv.  7, 

An  aspect  of  intercession,  which  Great  nature  cries,  '  Deny  not '      ,  v.  3, 

To  this  end,  He  bowed  his  nature,  never  known  before  But  to  be  rough  ....  .  v.  6, 

Barbarous  Tamora,  For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own  1 Tiitis  Andron.  ii.  3 

Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look,  Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor  .  v.  j 

Gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile.  For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task   ...  .     .       v.  3 

The  earth  that 's  nature's  mother  is  her  tomb    .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3 

Now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature  .     .  .  ii.  4 

For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament,  Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment    ,     .     .      iv.  5 
It  tutors  nature:  artificial  strife  Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  i 

For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature  He  is  but  outside  .  i.  i 

Not  nature.  To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune  .  .     .      iv.  3 

There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures,  But  direct  villany  iv.  3 

I  will  make  thee  Do  thy  right  nature  .  •  ■  .     .      iv.  3 

That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness,  Should  yet  be  hungry  !  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  3 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected ;  A  poor  unmanly  melancholy  .         ,     ,     iv.  3 

Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite  Of  wreakful  heaven  .  iv.  3 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time  Hath  made  thee  hard  in  't  ....     iv.  3 
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Nature.  — The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush  Lays  her  full  mess  Tim.  of  Alliens^  iv.  3. 

With  other  incident  throes  That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain v.  i, 

His  discontents  are  unremoveably  Coupled  to  nature.     Our  hope  in  him  is  dead ^'  i 

And  those  our  droplets  which  From  niggard  nature  fall  ...       v.  4 

All  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance  Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties  jfulius  Ctzsar,  i.  3, 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  question  n.  i, 

I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you,  But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so  .     .  .     .  .      iv.  ,3, 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity    ...  .  iv.  3 

That  Nature  might  stand  up,  And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man  !  '    .     .  ...       v.  5, 

The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature  Do  swarm  upon  him  .  .     .  .  .     .      Macbeth,\ 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Against  the  use  of  nature 
Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ;  It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose     .     . 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances  You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!     .  .     . 

When  in  swinish  sleep  Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death       .  .     . 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way 'to  in  repose!  .     . 

Now  o'er  the  one  half-world  Nature  seems  dead .... 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them,  Whether  they  live  or  die  .  .  , 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  . 
His  gashed  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature  For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance   .     . 

In  his  royalty  of  nature  Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared  

Do  you  find  Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature  That  you  can  let  this  go 
Every  one  According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  Hath  in  him  closed  .     . 

But  in  them  nature's  copy 's  not  eterne 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head  ;  The  least  a  death  to  nature    .     .     . 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep 

Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  custom 
A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil  In  an  imperial  charge      ... 

Boundless  intemperance  In  nature  is  a  tyranny     .  

A  great  perturbation  in  nature     ....  

Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature  .  .  ...  ,     . 

All  that  lives  must  die.  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity     .  .  .     .  i.  a. 

'T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature    .     .  ...  .  .  .  ,     .  \.  ^ 

'T  is  a  fault  to  heaven,  A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature i.  z. 

'T  is  an  unweeded  garden,  That  grows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  Possess  it  merely  i.  2. 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting i.  3, 


,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 


For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone  In  thews  and  bulk 

Oft  it  chances  in  particular  men,  That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them     . 

Wherein  they  are  not  guilty.  Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin      .     .  .     . 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect,  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star  . 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature  Are  burnt  and  purged  away  .     .     . 
O,  horrible  !     O,  horrible  !  most  horrible !     If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven  That  does  afflict  our  natures     .... 

With  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature 

To  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature    .     . 

That  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well 

'T  is  not  so  above  ;  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  In  his  true  nature  . 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature  ....  ... 

To  my  sick  soul,  as, sin's  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss .. 
Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  where  't  is  fine,  It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself  . 
Tell  me  Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats,  So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature 
Nature  her  custom  holds,  Let  shame  say  what  it  will      ...  .     .  .... 

'T  is  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes  Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Is  't  not  to  be  damned.  To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come  In  further  evil?  .  ,     . 

Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  so  ?  —  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  what  flourish  ygur  nature  will 

I  am  satisfied  in  nature,  Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 

Wq  our  largest  bounty  may  extend  Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge     .  King  Lear^  i.  1, 
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Nature.  —  A  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashamed  Almost  to  acknowledge  hers      .     .     King  Lear  I.  i. 
A  tardiness  in  nature  Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  That  it  intends  to  do.     . 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy  law  My  services  are  bound 

Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take  More  composition  and  fierce  quality  ,     . 

Though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus  .     .  

Yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects        .  .     . 

Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms,  That  he  suspects  none    .  ... 

Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need     .     .  

You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee:  a  tailor  made  thee  .     ...  .     . 

Doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb  Quite  from  his  nature      .     .     . 
Are  not  ourselves  When  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind  To  suffer  with  the 
O,  sir,  you  are  old  ;  Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine  .  ... 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o'er  to  harshness 

Thou  better  knoVst  The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood,  Effects  of  courtesy    .     . 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,  Man's  life  's  as  cheap  as  beast's 
Nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st.  Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm         .     . 
Man's  nature  cannot  carry  The  afHiction  nor  the  fear  ....  .     . 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough  For  nature  to  endure    .     . 
Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature  To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters 
That  nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears  me  to  think  of      .     .     . 
Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts?    .... 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps  :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses  . 
Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature.  To  quit  this  horrid  act  ...  .     . 

That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin.  Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose,  The  which  he  lacks   ...  ... 

My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should  Burn  itself  out  .  .... 

Nature  's  above  art  in  that  respect .  .  .     . 

O  ruined  piece  of  nature  !     This  great  world  Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought 

0  you  kind  gods,  Cure  this  great  breach  In  his  abused  nature! 
Some  good  I  mean  to  do,  Despite  of  mine  own  nature  ... 
For  my  particular  griefls  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature   . 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err,  Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense 
In  spite  of  nature.  Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing    . 

That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err  Against  all  rules  of  nature  .  .     . 

The  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions 
Of  a  free  and  open  nature,  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so  .  .... 

Base  men  being  in  love  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them   . 
Very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it  and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice       .  .  ii.  1. 

The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not,  Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature  .  .       ii.  i. 

1  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  To  spy  into  abuses  ...  .  iii,  3. 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature,  Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abused  .  .  .  .  iii,  3. 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons,  Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  iii.  3, 
Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  some  instruction  .  .  iv.  i. 
Is  this  the  nature  Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  .  .  .  iv.  i. 
Thou  cunning' St  pattern  of  excelling  nature  .  .  v.  ^. 
In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  little  I  can  read                                        .          Ant.  andCleo.  i.  z. 

The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller     ...  .         .  i.  2. 

It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature  Will  not  sustain  it i.  3. 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see  The  fancy  outwork  nature ii,  2. 

The  air  ;  which,  but  for  vacancy,  Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too  And  made  a  gap  in  nature  ii.  2. 
Strange  it  is,  That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament  Our  most  persisted  deeds  ...  ,     .       v.  1. 

Nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy ,  v.  2. 

If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part,  The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch v.  2. 

That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold  Whicli  rottenness  can  lend  nature  !      .     .     .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  !  iii.  3. 

O  noble  strain  !     O  worthiness  of  nature  !  breed  of  greatness ! iv.  2. 

Nature  hath  meal  and  braji,"  contempt  and  grace iv,  ;;. 
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Nature.  —  All  offices  of  nature  should  again  Do  their  due  functions  .     .  .      Cymbeline^  v.  5. 

It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation,  To  be  his  evidence  now v-  5. 

There  's  nothing  can  be  ministered  to  nature  That  can  recover  him     .     .  .  ■    Pericles,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  most  strange,  Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain      .  .     .  ...  .     .      ui.  2. 

And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures  ...  .      lii.  2. 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  mnny  hours,  And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again    ....  .      iii.  2. 

But  ifto  tliat  my  nature  need  a  spur,  The  gods  revenge  it  upon  mg.  and  iniuel  .  .      iii.  3. 

When  nature  framed  this  piece,  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn iv.  2. 

Naughty.— O,  these  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  theirrights  Mer.  of  l'enice^\\\.  z. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams!     So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  .     .       /.  i. 

Whiles  here  he  lived  Upon  this  naughty  earth ...      Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

'T  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in ,     ,  ....  ,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Nave.  —  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his  ears  cut  off? .2  Henry  IV.  ii,  4. 

He  unseamed  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps  .     .  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven,  As  low  as  to  the  fiends  I Hamlet,  ii.  z. 

Navel.  —  Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touched       .  .  ....     Coriolanus,  in.  1. 

Navigation.  —  Though  the  yesty  waves  Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  .     .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Navy. —  Out  of  pity,  taken  A  load  would  sink  a  navy  ' .  Henry  ^Ill.m.  2. 

Navward,  —  You  would  believe  my  saying,  Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward  .  IVinter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 
Nay- WORD. — In  any  case  have  a  nay-word,  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind  Alerry  Wives,  ii.  .*. 

I  have  spoke  with  her  and  we  have  a  nay-word  how  to  know  one  another    .  v.  2. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay-wordj  and  make  him  a  common  recreation  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  3. 
Nazarite. — The  habitation  which  your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil  into  Mer.  of  Ven.  i.  3. 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot Ki^ig  John,  i.  i. 

Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near .  .    Richard  II.  v.  i. 

'  Nearest  his  heart :  '  those  are  the  very  words       .     .  ...  .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv    i. 

Near-legged  before  and  with  a  half-checked  bit  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather  T.  of  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Neat.  — He  's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

We  must  be  neat :  not  neat,  but  cleanly  .     .  .  ....  ...      IVinter^s  Tale,  i.  j. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather  have  gone  upon  my  handiwork  Julius  Ccesar,  \.  i. 
Neb.  —  How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  !  .  ....     Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Nebuchadnezzar. — lam  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar, sir  ;  I  have  not  much  skill  in  grass  .^//'.r  Well,  iv.  5. 
Necessaries. —  Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries    .  .  .  ...  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Such  necessaries  As  are  behoveful  for  our  state Romeo  a7td  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

Necessary. —  Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ;  Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat  Mer.  of  Ven.  iv.  i. 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  Will  come  when  it  will  come     .  .  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  2. 

Most  necessary  't  is  that  we  forget  To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt  .  .  .  Havtlet,  iii.  2. 
Necessities. — Are  these  things  then  necessities?  Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  2Hen.IV.\\i.  i. 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,  And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time iv.  i. 

I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  and  necessities  As  You  Like  It,  ii,  3. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities.  Not  for  delights      .     .  ....  Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here,  And  call  in  question  our  necessities      .     Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious      .     .     .    King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Not  troubled  with  the  time, which  drives  O'eryour  content  these  strong  necessities  .^w/.  a^tdCleo.  iii.  6. 
Necessity.  — To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  And  live  as  we  do     .     .     .      Two  Gen.  of  Vero7ta,  iv.  1. 

I  have  a  sword  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left  hand  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity     ....       ii.  2. 

What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  ?   The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn  Three  thousand  times  .     .  .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

H  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me  ;  I  am  forsworn  on  '  mere  necessity '         ,     .     .     .  i.  i. 

You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me  ;  I  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity      .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ;  There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity       ....     Ric/zard  II.  i.  3. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet,  To  grim  Necessity,  and  he  and  1  Will  keep  a  league  till  death      -       v.  i. 

Necessity  so  bowed  the  state  That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss   .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity,  Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries  ,     .    Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times,  And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs     Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
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Necessity.  —  His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure  ...  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 
Dost  not  Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity  Commands  me  name  myself  ,  ,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity  Touches  his  friend  .     .  .     .  ,    Thnon  0/ Ai/ieiis,  ii.  2 

Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me,  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation iii.  -z 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity  Jidius  Ccssar,  iv.  3, 

Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggared,  Will  nothing  slick  our  person  to  arraign  .  .  Hamlet,  iv,  5 
As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity  ;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  .     .  ,  King  Lear^  i.  2 

That  then  necessity  Will  call  discreet  proceeding ...  .        i.  4 

To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl  —  Necessity's  sharp  pinch !     .     .          ,     .  .       ii.  4. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious      .     .  .     .      iii.  2 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands  Our  services  awhile Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  3 

Neck.  — An  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke     .  ....  .       Muck  Ado,  i.  i, 

I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger ...  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  i 

She  hangs  about  his  necki   If  she  pertain  to  life   let  her  speak  too      .     .     .  IVinier^s  Tale,  v.  3, 

With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck :  O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  !  Richard  II.  ii,  2, 
Like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years  About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre       .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  z, 

0  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks!     ....  Coriolanus,  ii 

He  hath  left  undone  That  which  shall  break  his  neck  or  hazard  mine  .     .  .  .      iv.  7, 

Paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damned  fingers  ...  ....  .     .     ,    Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

With  his  strong  arms  He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out     ....  .    fCifig  Lear,  v.  3, 

Nectar. — If  all  their  sand  were  pearl.  The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold  Two  Ge7i.  ofVer.  ii.  4. 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed  Love's  thrice  repured  nectar  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2, 

Need.  —  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood?  .  .  Much  Ado,  i.  i, 

Let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity  .  ...  .  .  iii.  3. 

If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush    .  .  ....     As  Yott  Like  It,  Epil 

Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  think  May  make  it  probable  need   .     .  AWs  Well,  ii.  4, 

Between  these  main  parcels  of  dispatch  effected  many  nicer  ueeds  .  ...  .     .      iv.  3, 

The  need  I  have  of  thee  thine  own  goodness  hath  made     .  ...  Winter  s  Tale,  iv.  2, 

Speaks  not  from  her  faith,  But  from  her  need .  .  King  Johfi,  iii.  1, 

0,if  thou  grant  my  need,  Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith         ....  .  .      iii.  r 

That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle,  That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  .  .  iii.  r 
Tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up  ;  Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down  !   .      iii,  i 

Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  I  weep  for  joy         Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Make  friends  with  speed  :   Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  : 

There's  no  need  of  me,  And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  if  need  were    .  .      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

He  was  a  foul ;  For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous  Hejiry  VIII.  ii.  2 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i 
Immediate  are  my  needs,  and  my  relief  Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned  .  .  Tinwti  0/ Athens,  ii.  1 
Him  and  his  worth  and  our  great  need  of  him  You  have  right  well  conceited  Jidius  CcBsar,  1.  3 

1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and 'Amen  '  Stuck  in  my  throat Macbeth, 11.2 

There  needs  no  ghost,  ray  lord,  come  from  the  grave  To  tell  us  this  .  ,  .  .  Ha^nlet,  i.  5. 
Hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend  ;  For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  fiiend       .     .     .  iii. 

O,  reason  not  the  need  :  our  basest  beggars  Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous      King  Lear,  ii. 
Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,  became  The  life  o'  the  need Cymbeline,  v. 

Needer.  —  And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool  I'  the  absence  of  the  needer     Coriolanus,  iv. 
Needful.  — Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means      .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  z 

It  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest .  .  .      Much  Ado,  \.  3, 

And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case 3  Henry  VI.  iv, 

Needle.— Like  two  artificial  gods.  Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower  M.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 
It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye     Richard  II.  v.  5 
Gentlewomen  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  theirneedles  ....  He7tryV.\\.i 

So  delicate  with  her  needle :  an  admirable  musician      ....  .  .  Othello^  iv.  1, 

Needy.  —A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch,  A  living-dead  man     .       Com.  0/ Errors,  v.  i 
Neeze  and  swear  A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Negation.  — Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  ^ 

Negative.  —  If  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives   .     .          .  .    Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 

If  thou  wilt  confess,  Or  else  be  impudently  negative Winter  s  Tale,  i.  ^ 
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Neglect.— Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me,  Neglect  me,  lose  me  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ....      As  Vmi  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect .  Juliits  Casar^  i.  2, 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin,  And  both  neglect    .    .  .  ...         Hamlet,  iii.  3, 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late .     .     King  Lear,  \.  4,- 

Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office  Whereto  our  health  is  bound .  .       ii.  4, 

Neglected.  —  But  to  my  own  disgrace  Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case  .     Richard  II.  i.  i 

Neglecting.  —  I,  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  closeness     .  ,     .      Tempest,  i.  2 

Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain,  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless      .  .  Othello,  \.  3 

Neglectinglv.— Answered  neglectingly  I  know  not  what.  He  should,  or  he  should  not  1  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

Neglection.— And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss  The  conquest  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror  1  Henry  VI.  iv. 

If  neglection  Should  therein  make  me  vile    .  .  .     .  ...    Pericles,  ivi.  i 

Negligence.  —  It  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

If  industriously  I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence JVinter's  Tale,  i.  2, 

0  negligence!  Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by Henry  VIII.  \\\.  %. 

That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,  Let  come  what  comes    ....  .    Hamlet,  ii 

Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please,  You  and  your  fellows.     .     .     .  King  Lear,  i.  3, 

As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire  Is  spied  in  populous  cities,     .  .     .   Othello,  i.  i, 

Negligent  student!   learn  her  by  heart.  —  By  heart  and  in  heart,  boy  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i, 

A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust   And  therein  negligent IVinier^s  Tale,  i.  2, 

1  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ;  In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free       .     .  .     .     ,  i.  2 
Celerity  is  never  more  admired  Than  by  the  negligent   ....                    .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  7. 

Negotiate.  —  Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself.  And  trust  no  agent Much  Ado,  ii.  r 

Negotiations.  —Their  negotiations  all  must  slack,  Wanting  his  manage  .     .     Troi,  and  Cress,  iii.  3 
Neigh. — His  neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch  and  his  countenance  enforces  homage  Hen.  V.  iii.  7, 

Neighbour.  — That  lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours Much  Ado,  v.  2, 

He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler      ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred  ...  .  .  Mer.  0/ Vejtice,  ii.  i, 

Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it Tam.  0/ the  Shre-w,  ii.  1. 

Beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate   H^inter's  Tale,  iv.  2, 
I  must  live  among  my  neighbours;  I  '11  no  swaggerers  .  ,  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us     .     .  .     .  .     .  .  Henry  V.  i 

Our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers,  Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry  .  iv, 

Neighdourlv.  —  He  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him      .  .  ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Thou  hast  my  love:  is  not  that  neighbourly? As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Neighing. — I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile.  Neighing  in  likenessof  a  filly  foal     Mid,  N.  Dream,  ii.i 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump,  The  spirit-stirring  drum  .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Neither.  —  'T  is  neither  here  nor  there  .  .....  iv.  3 

Nemean.  — Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar  'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i, 
Makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve  .     .       Hatnlet,  i.  4. 

Ne:\iesis. —  Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis i  Henry  VI.  iv,  7, 

Neptune.  — That  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot  Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune  ..    .      Tempest,  v. 
Gossiped  by  my  side,  And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege  Of  watery  Neptune  .  .     .  Richard  II.  ii. 

To  see  The  beachy  gir-dle  of  the  ocean  Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ...  2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident,  Or  Jove  for  's  power  to  thunder  Coriolamis,  iii. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand?       .     .     .  Macbeth.,  ii. 

The  moist  star  Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands  .     .  ...      Hamlet,  i. 

And  o'er  green  Neptune's  back  With  ships  made  cities      .  .     .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14, 

The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands  As  Neptune's  park  .     .  .     .  Cymbeline,  iii.  i. 

Nero.  — And  like  thee,  Nero,  Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burn  .         i  Henry  VI.  \.  4, 

Let  not  ever  The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  ...  .  .     .    Hamlet^  iii.  2, 

Nero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness      ...  .  .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  6, 

Nerve.  —  Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again,  And  have  no  vigour  in  them  .  Tempest,  i.  2 

We  do  learn  By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state Meas.  for  Mens.  \.  ^ 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble Macbeth,  m.  4. 
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Nerve.  —  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve HamleU  i.  4. 

Nessus.  — The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me Ant.  and  Cieo.  iv.  12. 

Nest.  —  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  2. 

A  school-boy,  who,  being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  birds'  nest Muck  Adoy'n.  1. 

Your  aery  buildeth  in  our  aery's  nest .  RicJtard  II L  i.  3. 

Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys,  And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys  !     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable  Mer.  of  Vefiice.,  i.  r, 

I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor,  Deceive  more  silly  than  Ulysses  could  3  Henry  VI.  \\\.  2. 
Nestor-like.— Grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death,  Nestor-like  aged  in  an  age  of  care  i  Hen.  VI.  ii.  5. 
Net.  — The  net  has  fallen  upon  me!   I  shall  perish  Under  device  and  practice    .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

The  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets .  Romeo  aitd  Juliet,  i.  2. 

Poor  bird  !  thou  'Idst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime.  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin      .  .         Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Out  of  her  own  gooduess  make  the  net  That  shall  enmesh  them  all      .     .     .  .  .  Othello,  li.  3. 

Nether.  —  A  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye  and  a  foolish  lianging  of  thy  nether  lip       i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip?  Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  .  .  Othello,  v.  2. 
Nether-stocks. — When  a  man's  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears  wooden  nether-stocks  A'.  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Nettle.  —  Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety    ....  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  3, 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle ...  .     -    Henry  V.  \.  i. 

I  '11  spring  up  in  his  tears, an  't  were  a  nettle  against  May  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  The  faults  of  fools  but  folly Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

So  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce,  set  hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme  .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Neutral.  —  Pyrrhus  stood,  And  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter,  Did  nothing  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Never.  —  Is  't  not  enough,  young  man.  That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can?     Mid.  JV.  Dream,  ii.  j.. 

The  hopeless  word  of  '  never  to  return  '  Breathe  I  against  thee    ....  .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Never-needed.  — If  yon  refuse  your  aid  In  this  so  never-needed  help  ...  .     Coriolanus,  v.  i. 

New-born.  — And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe.  Striding  the  blast  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Heart  with  strings  of  steel.  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  !  .  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Newest.  —  Rob,  murder,  and  commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

What's  the  newest  grief?  —  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker.     .  .         Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

New-fangled.  — Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth       .     .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 
New-lighted.  —  Like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill  .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

New-made.  —  For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names                .          .  ,     King  John,  i.  i. 

Newness.  —  Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  .:. 

Away,  my  friends!     New  flight;   And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  r^ht   .  King  John,  v.  4. 

News. —  My  ears  are  stopt  and  cannot  hear  good  news     .  .  T-wo  Gen.  -of  Verona,  iii,  i. 

What  news,  then,  in  your  paper?  —  The  blackest  news  that  ever,  thou  heardest     .     .  .  iii.  r. 

This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news   .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  ■£. 

I  can  tell  you  strange  news,  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of Much  Ado,  \.  z.. 

The  news  I  bring  Is  heavy  in  my  tongue       ,     .  .  .  .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

What  news  on  the  Rialto? .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you  Than  you  expect .  ....  v.  i. 

With  his  mouth  full  of  news   .  .  As  Yon  Like  It, \.z. 

News,  old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  of!  ....         Tam.  of  the  Shreiv,  iii.  £.. 

This  news  which  is  called  true  is  so  like  an  old  tale .     .    JVinter's  Tale,  v.  z. 

I  cannot  brook  thy  sight :  This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man    .  .  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Do  not  seek  to  stuff  My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full      ....  .  iv.  z. 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool.  With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  iv.  2. 

News  fitting  to  the  night,  Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible  .  .  ,       v.  6. 

You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an  ear     ...  .     .  •  ■     •  .       v.  7. 

Little  joy  have  I  To  breathe  this  news  ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true    ....  .  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

I^'or  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news  Came  from  the  north  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  1.  1. 

Thy  father's  beard  is  turned  while  with  the  news.     ...  .  .     .  .     .       ii.  4. 

Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news  Of  hnrlyburly  innovation  ...  .     .  .       v.  i. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  Hath  but  a  losing  office  .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price  .  .     .  .       v.  3. 

This  news,  I  think,  hath  turned  your  weapon's  edge      .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 
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News.  —  What  news  abroad  ?  —  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home     ....  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  indeed i-  i- 

'T  is  most  true  These  news  are  every  where  ;  every  tongue  speaks  'em      .     ■     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  z. 

My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  i. 

My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast Havilet,  ii.  2. 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news  That  gives  them  credit .  Otfiello,  \.  3. 

The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good  To  bring  bad  news .     .     .     .       ii.  5. 

With  news  the  time's  with  labour,  and  throes  forth,  Each  minute,  some  iii.  7. 

News-crammed.  —  Then  shall  we  be  news-crammed  ,     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Newt.  —  Newts  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong Mid.  A^  Dream^  ii.  z. 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog        .  ...  .    Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

New-varnished. — Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times  To  be  new-varnished  Mer.  ofVen.  ii.  9, 
Nice. — I  am  not  so  nice,  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions  .  ,    Taui.  o/tJie  Shrew,  iii.  i. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up     .  King-  John^  iii.  4. 

Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice  points?        ...  .  .  .3  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  Of  dear  import  ...  ...  Romeo  and  yuliei,  v.  2. 

It  is  not  meet  That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment .  ,  Jjdizis  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

O,  relation  Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true !  .  .  ...  Macbeth,  iv,  3, 

When  mine  hours  Were  nice,  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives  Of  me  for  jests  Ant-  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 
NiCEXESS.  —  Fear  and  niceness  —  The  handmaids  of  all  women  .     .  .  .     Cynibeline,  iii.  4. 

Nicety. — Lay  by  all  nicety  and  proUxious  blushes,  That  banish  what  they  sue  for  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 
Nick.  —  He  loved  her  out  of  all  nick     .  ...  .  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

Nickname.  —  You  nickname  virtue;  vice  you  should  have  spoke  .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

You  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatures     .  .     .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Niggard.  —  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  ?     Co7n.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

The  devil  is  a  niggard,  Or  has  given  all  before  .  .  He?iry  VIII.  i.  i. 

And  those  our  droplets  which  From  niggard  nature  fall Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

Nature  must  obey  necessity  ;  Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest      .  fulitis  Ctzsar,  iv.  3. 

Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech  :  how  goes 't?     ......  .    Macbeth,  \v.  z- 

Niggard  of  question  :  but,  of  our  demands,  Most  free  in  his  reply  ,     .     .     Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Niggardly.  —  To  a  niggardly  host  and  more  sparing  guest  .  .  Coifi.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Night.  —  As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night.  Melting  the  darkness  .  ....      Te^npest,  v.  y. 

One  fading  moment's  mirth  With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  1. 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night,  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale  .     .  .  .  iii.  .. 

The  night's  dead  silence  Will  well  become  such  sweet-complaining  grievance  .     ,     .      iii.  z. 

It  hath  been  the  longest  night  That  e'er  I  watched,  and  the  most  heaviest  .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia,  When  nights  are  longest  there  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

There  have  f  made  my  promise  Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night        ....  iv.  i. 

But  make  haste ;  The  vaporous  night  approaches      .  .  .      iv.  i. 

The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night  Envelope  you!      .  ...  .  iv.  2. 

I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night .  ...  .     .  iv.  3. 

As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on  night  .     .  Cojn.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory,  My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left  .     .       v.  1. 

At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  2. 

And  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet  .  ...       ii.  3. 

To  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night,  And  not  be  seen  to  wink  ofall  the  day   .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  1.  i. 

To  think  no  harm  all  night  And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day  ...  .  i.  1. 

Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights  Than  those  tliat  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are         i.  1. 

Thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote  The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows    iv.  3. 

But  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! ,  ,     .  ,  iv.  3. 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night  .  iv;  3. 

Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night  .  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time  .     .  .  .     .  i,  1, 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night.  That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth  .     .  i.  1. 

Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night?         .  ...         .     .      ii.  i. 
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Night.  —  No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest    .    .  Mid.  N.  Dream, 

In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night,  Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side  .... 

To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night  And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place      ....  ,     . 

It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face,  Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night        .... 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes,  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes      i 
Who  more  engilds  the  night  Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light    .     .  ...  .  i 

Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast,  And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger  i 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-browed  night    .  .  .  ... 

O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night,  Abate  thy  hours!    .  ,     . 

Think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents  But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream  . 
In  the  night,  imagining  some  fear,  How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear!  .  . 
O  grim-looked  night!  O  night  with  hue  so  black!      ...  .  .... 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not !  O  night,  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack ! 
\Ve  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  morn  As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched 
This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled  The  heavy  gait  of  night    .... 

Come  at  once;   For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway Mer.  of  Venice^ 

In  such  a  night  as  this,  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees     . 

In  such  a  night  Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Troyan  walls 

In  such  a  night  Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew 

In  such  a  night  Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  .  

In  such  a  night  Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 

In  such  a  night  Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew 

In  such  a  night  Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loved  her  well 

1  hear  the  footing  of  a  man.  —  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 
Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony  .     .     . 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus 
This  night  methinks  is  but  the  daylight  sick  ;  It  looks  a  little  paler      .     .     . 

By  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night ..... 

Thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey  With  thy  chaste  eye  .  As  You 

That  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun  ... 

Every  night  he  comes  With  musics  of  all  sorts  and  songs   ....  ...     .All 

When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thoughts  Defiles  the  pitchy  night 

Since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one,  To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs 

Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest ;  it  is  but  weakness  To  bear  the  matter  thus 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night    .... 

An  hour  or  two  before  The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers 

Here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night.  To  find  you  out 

News  fitting  to  the  night.  Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible  .  .  v.  6, 

I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light,  To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night  Richard II.  \.  3 

My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light  Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night  i.  3 

Pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  ....  i.  3, 

The  cloak  of  night  being  plucked  from  off  their  backs.  Stand  bare  and  naked  .  ....     iii.  2 

Who  all  this  while  hath  revelled  in  the  night    .     .  .     .         ...  .  iii.  ^ 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks  ...  .  .  .       v^  i 

Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night,  Unseen, yet  crescive  in  his  faculty  .     .    Henry  V.  i.  r 
A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence  .     .       ii.  4 

Through  the  foul  womb  of  night  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds    .     .  iv.  Prol 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs  Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear  .      iv.  Prol, 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night ...  .     iv.  Prol 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour  Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night        .         .         iv.  Prol 
Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep   ...  .     .  .     .  .  .  .      iv.  i 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night !  .     .  .     .     .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled.  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth  .  .       ii.  2 

As  far  as  I  could  well  discern  For  smoke  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night ii.  2 

Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves  That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night  .  .  .       ii.  2 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night      .     .         .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 


Like  It,  iii. 
iii. 
s  IVell,  iii.  7, 


.    IVinier's  Tale^  ii. 
King  John,  ill. 


3. 
and  Cress,  i.  i, 
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Night.  -  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire 2  Henry  VI.  \.  4. 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass,  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done     .     .       n.  i, 
Dark  shall  be  my  light  and  night  my  day ;  To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell     .     .     .       n.  4 

1  have  watched  the  night,  Ay,  night  by  night,  in  studying  good "i-  i 

Loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades  That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night iv.  i 

So  we,  well  covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle.  At  unawares  may  beat  down     3  He7iry  VI.  iv.  2, 
Let  ^sop  fable  in  a  winter's  night ;  His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place  ....       v.  5, 

Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy  life  I Richard  III.  1.  2, 

O,  I  have  passed  a  mlserahle  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams ! 1.  4. 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night.  Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days  .     .     .     .  i:  4. 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night '■."■''  1* '*' 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night      1.  4 

Gave  himself,  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night ii-  i 

When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night?     Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth    li.  3, 
Say,  that  right  for  right  Hath  dimmed  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night      ........      iv.  4. 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days;  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .     .      iv.  4. 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest !     Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck !    .     .      iv.  4. 

All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford  Be  to  thy  person  ! 

Fonder  than  ignorance,  Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night Troi 

Dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer 

How  the  sun  begins  to  set ;  How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels    .     . 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth ... 

Converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning  Coriolanus,  ii.  i, 

Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace  as  far  as  day  does  night iv.  5, 

Look  to  behold  this  night  Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven  light    Romeo  and  Juliet.,  i.  2, 
Even  such  delight  Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night  Inherit  at  my  house         .     .     .  i.  2. 

Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days .  i- 3 

She  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear      .     .     .  .     .     .  i.  5, 

I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight    .     .  .  ii.  2 

0  blessed,  blessed,  night !  I  am  afeard,  Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream  ...  it.  2, 
How  sLlver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night.  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears!  .  ii.  2. 
Good  night,  goodnight!  parting  is  suchsweet  sorrow,  That  I  shallsaygood  night  till  it  be  morrow  ii.  2. 
The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night,  Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  .  .  ii.  3 
Phaethon  would  whip  you  to  the  west,  And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately  . 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night,  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink  , 
Come,  civil  night,  Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black  .                    .     .               .     . 

Come,  night;  come,  Romeo  ;  come,  thou  day  in  night  .  .  .  

For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back 

Come,  gentle  night,  come,  loving,  black-browed  night,  Give  me  my  Romeo      .     .     . 

He  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine  That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night 

So  tedious  is  this  day  As  is  the  night  before  some  festival  To  an  impatient  child  .     . 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops         .      iii.  5, 

1  have  .watched  ere  now  All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick iv.  4, 

.  Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights  .     .  .  ...      Julius  Caesar,  i.  2 

Yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit  Even  at  noon-day  upon  the  market-place      .     .          j     .     .  .  i.  3, 

What  night  is  this)  —  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men     .               ,          .               ...  i.  3. 

I  have  walked  about  the  streets.  Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night         .     -    .                    .  /  i.  3 

This  fearful  night,  There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets   .               .     <.     .     .                    .     .  .  i.  3, 

Shamest  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night,  When  evils  are  most  free? 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity              .     .                .  iv.  3, 

,  This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night :  Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls !      ...  iv.  3 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes  ;  my  bories  would  rest .          v.  5. 

Come,  thick  night.  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell   ...  .     .     -     .     Macbeth,  i.  5. 

You  shall  put  This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch      ......               .          .     .  .  i,  5, 

The  night  has  been  unruly:  where  we  lay,  Our  chimneys  were  blown  down      ....          .  ii.  3. 

The  obscure  bird  Clamoured  the  livelong  night:  some  say.  the  earth  Was  feverous  and  did  shake  n./  3 

Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange  ;  but  this  sore  night  Hath  trifled  former  knowings    ...  ii.  4 
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Night.  —  By  the  clock,  't  is  day,  And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp     .      Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame,  That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb?  '  ii.  4. 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night  For  a  dark  hour  or  twain     .  .  .     .  .  .      iii    i 

The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal  .  iii.  2. 

Come,  seeling  night,  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day      .     ,  iii_  3. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse;  Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse  iii.  2. 
At  once,  good  night;  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  But  go  at  once  .     .  iii.  4. 

Good  night ;  and  better  health  Attend  his  majesty !  —  A  kind  good  night  to  all !  .     iii.  4. 

What  is  the  night?  —  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which    ...  ,     .      iii.  4, 

I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I  '11  spend  Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end  .     .  .  .      iii.  5. 

Receive  what  cheer  you  may  :  The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day  .  .  jv.  3. 

What  art  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night? .  Hamlet  i.  i. 

This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day .  \.  ^, 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  :  And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  .  i.  i. 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike,  No  fairy  takes  .  ,  .  i.  1. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night .  ,  .  .  i_  2 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man     .  .        i.  3. 

Making  night  hideous;  and  we  fools  of  nature  So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition  .  .     .        i.  4. 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night.  And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires   .  ,        i.  5. 

0  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange  !  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome  .  i.  5. 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  '11  feast  together  :  Most  welcome  home !  ...  ii,  2. 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time,  Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time  ii.  z. 
'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night.  When  churchyards  yawn  .  .  .  iii.  2. 
Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-eyed  night  .  ...  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Draw,  you  rogue:  for,  though  it  be  night,  yet  the  moon  shines  .     .          .                   .         .     .      ii.  2. 

Here 's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  man  nor  fool .  .     .      iii.  2. 

Things  that  love  night  Love  not  such  nights  as  these     ...  .  .     .  ...      iii.  2. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough  For  nature  to  endure    .  .     ,  .      iii.  4. 

This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and  madmen ...  iii.  4, 

'T  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in .     .     iji.  4. 

Mine  enemy's  dog,  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  fire  .  .  iv.  7. 
All  the  skill  I  have  Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not  Where  I  did  lodge  last  night  iv.  7. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire  Is  spied  in  populous  cities      .  ....   Ot/iello,  i.  j. 

1  saw  't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me :  I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry  iii.  3- 
This  is  the  night  That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite  ...  ...  .      v*  i. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven,  More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  .  i.  4. 

We  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking  .  .     .       ii.  2. 

Come,  Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night      .  .  .....  ...   iii.  13. 

Night-brawler.  — And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name  Of  a  night-brawler  .  .  Ot/tello,  ii.  3. 
Night-caps. — Threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  Jul.  C^s.  i.  2. 
NiGHTED.  — Cast  thy  nighted  colour  off.  And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  .     .       Hamlet,  i.  z. 

Night-flies.  —  Hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber  ...         .  2  Henry  IV,  iii.  1. 

Night-gown.  —  By  my  troth,  's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours    .     .  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us,  And  show  us  to  be  watchers  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Nightingale.  —  I  will  roar  you  an  't  were  any  nightingale Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night,  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale   Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

To  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes  Tune  my  distresses  ...  .     .  ...       v.  4. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day,  When  every  goose  is  cackling     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  1. 

Apollo  plays,  And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing     .  .     .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Say  that  she  rail :  why  then  I  '11  tell  her  plain  She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  .         .     .      ii.  i. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark Romeo  asid  Juliet,  m.  $. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn,  No  nightingale      .  ....  ...  iii.  5. 

Nightly.  —  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Tu-whit;  Tu-who  ...  .  Love'^s  L.  Lost,  v,  2, 

A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity,  In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity    .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch  So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
Night-owl.  —  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  ? ,  Twelfth  Nighty  li.  3. 
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NiGHT-nwL.  —  For  night-owls  shriek  where  mounting  Jarks  should  sing  .     '    .  Richard  II.  111.  3, 

Night-raven.  —  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven  ....,..■■  Mtich  Ado,  ii.  3, 
Night-shriek.— The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled  To  hear  a  night-?hriek  Macbeth,  v.  5, 
Night-wanderers.  —  Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  r, 

Nile. —  ' Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Ni!e?'    For  so  he  calls  me  .  Aut.  a?id  C/eo.  I  s 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile  By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid -     •  "-7 

These  fig-leaves  Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves  Upon  the  caves  of  Nile  .     .       v.  2, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  Cj'm6eline,Vn.  4. 
NiLL.  —  And,  will  you.  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you  '   Tatte.  0/ the  Shrew,  ii. 

It  is,  will  he,  nil]  he,  he  goes,  —  mark  you  that      .  ...      Hantiei,  v, 

NiLi's.  —  E'en  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth  famine  .  ...  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i. 

The  higher  Nilus  swells.  The  more  it  promises     .     .  .  .  •  ii 

Rather  on  Nilus'  mud  Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  ihe  water-flies  Blow  me  into  abhorring  v. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  then,  That  kills  and  pains  not  ?     .     .     .     .  .     .  v. 

Mygrief  wasat  the  height  before  thou  earnest,  And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdainelh  bounds  Tit.  And.  ili 
Nimble.  —  My  spirits  are  nimble.     They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent     .     .  Tempest,  ii.  i, 

As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye,  Dark-working  sorcerers      .     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  2, 

Had  she  been  light,  like  you,  Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit  .  .     ,  Lovers  L    Lost,  v.  z. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  :  Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i,  i, 
Quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,fiery,  and  delectable  shapes     .  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

You  have  dancing  shoes  With  nimble  soles  :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead    .     .  .  Romeo  and  yuliei^  \.  4, 

Nimble-footed.  —  The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales \  Henry  11'.  \v.  1 

NiMBLV. — He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  Richard  1 1 1  i.  i 

The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses  Macbeth,  i.  6 

Nine.  —  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine  ....  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  z 

The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  x 

'T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine,  And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven  As  You  L.  It,  ii.  7 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine  .  ...        Winter's  Talc,  iii.  2, 

Ten  times  better  than  the  Nine  Worthies 2  Heftry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow  Tr.  and  Cr.  ii, 
Since  these  anns  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pitli,  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted  .     .     Othello,  i.  3, 
Ninth. — But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  1  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  [ 

NiOBE.  —  She  followed  my  poor  father's  body.  Like  Niobe,  all  tears Hamlet,  i.  z 

Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives,  Cold  statues  of  the  youth         Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10 
Nip.— Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  dothemmew  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl     Mens,  for  Meas.  iii.  i 
Hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds  Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love         .         Loners  L.  Lost,  v.  2 
Here  's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash  .  .  .  Ta-m.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

Nips  his  root,  And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do      .  .  ...  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

These  tidings  nip  me,  and  I  hang  the  head  As  flowers  with  frost    .     .  Titus  Andron.  iv.  4, 

It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes    .  .  .      Pericles,  v.  i 

Nipping.  —  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air        Hamlet,  i.  4. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wTathful  nipping  cold       2  Henry  VI.  i 
Nipple. — Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums,  And  dashed  the  brains  out  Macbeth,  i.  7, 
Nit.  — Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit !      .     .     .  .  .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i 

Noah.  — 'T  is  in  grain  ;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2, 

They  have  been  grand-jurymen  since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  z, 

Nob.— I  would  give  it  every  foot  to  have  thisface  ;  I  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case  King  fohn,  \.  1, 
Nobility.  —  Great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom  Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility  ,     .      v.  2, 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility    .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear   .  .     .  ...  .  ....       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i, 

Virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handicrafts-men  — The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons      iv.  2, 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys,  Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility  I  .  Titus  Andron.  i.  i 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge  .  i 

With  no  less  nobility  of  love  Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son  .      Hamlet,  i, 

Base  men  being  in  love  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  ....  .       Othello,  ii, 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike  A  meaner  than  myself       .     .  Ant.  andCleo.  ii, 

Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin    .     .         ...  .  ,     .     AWs  PVellt  ii. 
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Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot  Honour  and  virtue         .  ....  .2  Henry  VI.  ii. 

A  beggar's  book  Outworths  a  noble's  blood      .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i. 

Must  I,  then,  leave  you?  must  I  needs  forego  So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master?  iii, 

Men  so  noble,  However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect  For  what  they  have  been  ...  v. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  :  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident  Coriolanits,  iii 
The  man  was  noble,  But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wiped  it  out    .  .  .     .  v. 

Something  hath  been  amiss  — a  noble  nature  May  catch  a  wrench  .  .  Timon  0/ Atltens,  ii. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o'  the  season  ....         Macbeth^  iv. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !   how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculty  I  Hamlet,  ii. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind  .  .  iii. 

O,  whatanoblemindishereo'erthrown  !  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword  iii. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  iii, 
Now  cracks  a  nobJe  heart.     Good  night,  sweet  prince         .     .  ...  v.  _ 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors,  No  heretics  burned,  but  wenches'  suitors        King  Lear,  iii.  2, 
Nobleman.  —  I  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do   1  Henry  IV,  v. 

If  I  blush,  It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners  ...  .  .  Henry  VIIL  iii.  2, 

Nobleness.  —  The  affection  of  nobleness  which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding   Winter'' s  Tale,  v.  2, 

Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father,  Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind  .      Richard  III.  iii.  7, 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  hke  btars,  shall  shine  On  all  deservers  ...  .      ]Macbeik,\.  i,. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy  A  royal  nobleness King  Lear,  v.  ^ 

The  nobleness  of  life  Is  to  do  thus;  when  such  a  mutual  pair  And  such  a  twain  can  do  't  Ant.&'Cleo.K. 
Let  the  world  see  His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death  Will  never  let  come  forth     .     .       v.  2, 
Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater  Than  nobleness  and  riches  .         Pericles,  iii.  2 

Nobler.  —  A  nobler  sir  ne'er  lived  'Twixt  sky  and  ground  ...  .     .      Cymbeline,  v.  5 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  Hamlet,  iii.  1 
Noblest.  — The  noblest  mind  he  carries  That  ever  governed  man  .     Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  .     .     .  .  .     Julius  Ccesar,  v.  5, 

Nobly.— You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly  Coriolamis,  ii.  3 

He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without  any  honest  man's  voice      ....  .  ii.  3 

Nobody.  — This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody  .    Tempest^  iii.  2 

She  has  nobody  to  do  any  thing  about  her  when  I  am  gone  .  2  He?try  I V.  iii,  2, 

111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody      .  ...  .     .  •     •  3  Hefiry  VI.  ii.  5, 

If  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near  nobody .  .  Othello,  iv.  i 

Nod. — You  ask  me  if  she  did  nod;  and  I  say,  'Ay.'  And  that  set  together  is  noddy  Tivo  Gen.  o/Ver.\.i 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies      .  ....         Mid.  X.  Dream,  iii.  i 

My  lord,  you  nod  ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play         ....  .  .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i, 

Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  wlio  should  say,  I  'U  be  even  with  you      .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

Deceive  and  cog.  Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy      .     .  Richard  III.  \.  3, 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast.  Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down  iii.  4. 

If  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me.  —  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2, 

I  will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly  .  .     Coriolanics,  ii.  3 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should  In  supplication  nod 

Behold !  look  !  lo !   how  say  you  ?     Why,  what  care  I  ?     If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too  Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

Noddle.  —  To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool  .  .  .  Tai7t.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i 

Noes.  —  My  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes     L.  L.  Lost,  v.  ^ 

Noise.  —  Be  not  afeard  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises,  Sounds,  and  sweet  airs  .     .  .   Te^npest,  iii.  z 

You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the  streets .  .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

You  must  understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i 

'T  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make    noise  enough As  You  Like  It,  iv.  2 

Methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  !  What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears  !  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise  I  trembling  waked 


Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest  . 
Before  him  he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears  ... 
And  had  no  welcomes  home  :  but  he  returns,  Splitting  the  air  with  noise 

Here  are  no  storms,  No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep 

Bid  every  noise  be  still :  peace  yet  again  !     .     .         .  

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air,  Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan 


Henry  VIII.  iv. 
.     Coriolamis,  ii. 

V.  6, 

Titus  Andron.  i 
Julius  C^Fsar,  i 
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Noise.  —  How  is  't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me?   ....         ...         .    Macbeth,  ii.  ■£. 

Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made,  Full  suddenly  he  fled  ....  .  Kitt£-  Lear,  ii.  /. 
Noiseless. — The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time  Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  All^s  Well,  v.  3. 
Nominate.  —  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the  lie?  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  4. 
Nominated.  —  Who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Let  the  forfeit  Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  Of  your  fair  flesh Mer.  0/  Venice,  j.  3. 

Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ?     It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  ?        .  .     .  iv.  i. 

Nomination. — For  the  nominaton  of  the  party  wriiing  to  the  person  written  unto  Loz'e^s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman?  .  ....  .  .      Hamlet,  v.  2. 

NoNCOME.  —  Here  's  that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  noncome  .     .  .     .  .    Much  A  do,  m.  5. 

None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none;   1  '11  able  'em      ....  .  .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

NoNiNO. — It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino    As  You  Like  It,  v.  3. 

NoNNY.  —  Hey  non  nonny,  nonny,  hey  nonny    .     .  .     .  .     .  Hamlet,  iv,  5. 

Nonpareil.  —  Though  you  were  crowned  The  nonpareil  of  beauty Tivelfih  Night,  i.  5. 

If  thou  didst  it,  Thou  art  the  nonpareil     ...  .     .   Macbeth,  v^.  j^. 

Non-performance. — Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out  Against  the  non-performance  Winter*  sTale,\.2. 
Non-regardance. — Hear  me  this:   Since  you  to  non -regar dance  cast  my  faith  .  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 
Nonsuits.  —  And,  in  conclusion,  Nonsuits  my  mediators     ....  .  .     .  Othello,  i.  i, 

Nook.  —  So  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays  With  willing  sport    .     .       T'wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

NooK-SHOTTEN.  —  A  dirty  farm  In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion Henry  V,  iii.  5- 

NooN. — Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow  Which  he  treads  on  at  noon    Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

NooN-TiDE.  —  Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night Richard  III.  i.  4. 

North.  — There  were  no  living  near  her ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star      .     .      Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

You  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion       ...  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

More  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes  Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north  Rom.  ^  Jid.  i.  4. 

And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing  .      CymbeliTie,  i,  3. 

The  grisled  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth  Pericles,  iii.  Gower, 

When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north  .     .  ....  .      iv.  j. 

Northern.  —  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star ....    Julius  Ccssar,  iii.  i. 

NoRTH-NORTHHAST.  —  It  standcth  north-northeast  and  by  east Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

North-north-west.  —  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

NoRWEYAN.  —  Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cold  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Nose.  —  Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses  As  they  smelt  music      ....    Tempest^  iv.  i. 

At  which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation      .     .  .  .  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Invisible,  As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple  I  .       Two  Gen.  of  VeroTia,  ii.  i. 

Liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose  ;  The  baby  beats  the  nurse    .  .  .  Meas^for  Meas,  i.  3. 

Has  he  affections  in  him,  That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose?  ......     iii.  j. 

Did  not  I  pluck  thee  by  the  nose  for  thy  speeches?  v.  i. 

Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose   .     .  ....     Com.,  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off ....      Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love    .     .       Loz>e*s  L.  Lost,  iii.  i, 

I  am  Alisander,  —    Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it  stands  too  right v.  2. 

The  big  round  tears  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side  .  .     .  ii.  7. 

Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir  ;   I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor      .     .     .     .All's  Well,  v.  2. 

To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion  ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3, 

I  smell  a  device.  —  I  have  't  in  my  nose  too     .  .         .     .         .  ii.  3. 

Nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither.     Nothing  that  is  so  is  so      .     .     .  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  1. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  .     .     .         Winter^s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  cracked  crowns.  And  pass  them  current  too    .     .1  Henry  IV.  ii,  3. 

Thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop,  but 't  is  in  the  nose  of  thee iii.  3. 

Let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks  .     .  .     .  iii.  3. 

His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

And  his  Hps  blows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire  ....  ....  iii.  6. 

When  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose,  He  '11  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow  3  Hen.  VI.\w.j. 

Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors  To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

There  be  moe  wasps  that  buzz  about  his  nose  Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner iiL  2. 
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Nose.  —Twenty  of  ibe  dogj-days  now  reign  in's  nose  .         .  Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose Troi.  ajtd  Cress,  iii 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep     Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  4. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose,  And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit  .     .  i.  4. 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep,  Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice      ...  .     .  i.  4, 

You  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby  ...  .  .    Hamlet^  iv.  3. 

Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle  on 's  face  ?  —  No  .  .  King  Lear,  \.  5. 

Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side  's  nose  ....  ....  .     .  •  i-  5 

All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes  but  blind  men     ...  .     .  ...  ii.  4, 

There  's  not  a  nose  among  twenty  but  can  smell  Iiim  thai 's  stinking    . 

He  had  a  thousand  noses,  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  6. 

Will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose    As  asses  are  .  Othello,  i.  3 

I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  hot  that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to  .     .  .  iv.  i 

Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it   and  the  moon  winks  .  .  .  ...  .  .     .     .      iv.  2 

Against  the  blo\vn  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose  That  kneeled  unto  the  buds    Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13 
We  will  nothing  pay  For  wearing  our  own  noses  .     .  .  .  .     .  .     .     Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 


Nostril. —  A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril   .  ... 

There  was  the  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril 

Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide,  Hold  hard  the  breath 

His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling  .     .     , 

Not  that  I  loved  C^sar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more 

Notable.  —  He  's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar        .     . 

Notary.  —  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there  Your  single  bond  .     . 

Note.  — And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes  Tune  my  distresses 
I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon  't  ... 

O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note  

If  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument,  Do  it  in  notes 


l^'inter''s  Tale,  i.  -;, 

Merry  IVives,  iii.  5, 

Henry  V.  iii.  i, 

2  Henry  VI.  iii.  -z. 

ytiliHS  CeEsar^  iii.  2, 

.  Airs  IVelly  iii.  6, 

Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3, 

Two  Gen.  of  Verona.,  v.  4, 

Me  as.  for  Meas.  iv.  1 

Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2 

.     Mnch  Ado,  ii.  3 
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Note  this  before  my  notes;  Tliere  's  not  a  note  of  mine  that  's  worth  the  noting  . 

How  if  a'  will  not  stand?  —  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  liim,  but  let  liim  go 

Let  me  see  his  eyes,  That,  when  I  note  another  man  like  him,  I  may  avoid  him         .     . 

Humour  it  with  turning  up  vour  eyelids,  sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note  .     .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii,  . 

And  make  them  men  of  note  —  do  you  note  me  ?  —  that  most  are  affected  to  these     ....      iii.  i, 

111,  to  example  ill,  Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note   ....  iv.  3, 

Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark.  And  dares  not  answer  nay  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i, 

Sing  again:  Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  tliy  note   ....  ...      iii.  1 

Fair  lady,  by  your  leave  ;  I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive     .     .  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  z. 

There  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable     .     .  As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  3 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name;  No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  All's  I  Veil,  i.  3. 

My  love  hath  in  't  a  bond.  Whereof  the  world  takes  note  .     . 

As  notes -whose  faculties  inclusive  were  More  than  tliey  were  in  note  . 

And  heavens  so  shine.  That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  miiie ! 

It  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  my  note 

I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note 

For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note.  Have  left  me  issueless 

We  will  hear,  note  and  believe  in  heart  That  what  you  speak     .  ... 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation 
I  'II  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,  To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension 
At  last  by  notes  of  household  harmony  They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note  's  Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues  . 
In  self-assumption  greater  Than  in  the  note  of  judgement  .     .  .     . 

What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note  Where  I  may  read Ro^neo  and  Juliet,  i.  i 

That  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat  The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  .  .      iii.  5 

I  '11  re  you,  I  '11  fa  you;  do  you  note  me?  —  An  you  re  us  and  fa  us,  you  note  us iv.  5, 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you  What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day  Julins  Cessar,  i.  2 
There  shall  be  done  A  deed  of  dreadful  note. —What 's  to  be  done?  ....  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

The  rest  That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation  Already  are  i'  the  court  .         .     ii-.  3 

If  much  you  note  him,  You  shall  offend  him  and  extend  his  passion iii.  4 

35 
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Twelfth  Night,  iv.  3. 
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Henry  V.  \ 

.     .     iv.  Prol. 

.  I  Henry  VI.  ii,  4. 

3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Henry  VIII.  ii.  3, 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 
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Note.  —  By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited Macbeth^  \.  7. 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass     .  ....    Hamlet,  iii,  2. 

By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken  a  note  of  it         v.  i. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe      ....  Othello,  iii.  3. 

From  which  the  world  should  note  Something  particular         Ant.  and  Cieo.  'in.  i^. 

Like  the  spirit  of  a  youth  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes  ...  .     .     .      iv.  4, 

He  was  then  of  a  crescent  note,  expected  to  prove  so  worthy •       CymbeliTie,  i.  4. 

He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied    ...  .  i.  6. 

For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse  Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie      .  iv.  2, 

He  brags  his  service  As  if  he  were  of  note ....         v.  3. 

Note-book. — All  his  faults  observed,  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote  Jul.  CcEsar,  iv.3. 
Noted.  —  Not  noted,  is  't,  But  of  the  finer  natures  ?    .     .  ...     IVmter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

But  I  have  missingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired   .  ...  iv.  2. 

There  is  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Noteworthy. — When  thou  haply  seest  Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel  T.  G.  ofVer.  i,  i. 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade  But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change     .  ...  TemJ>est,  \.  z. 

There  's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple     .     .  .  .  .     .  .     .  .     .  i.  2. 

I'll  have  her:  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  impossible  .     .  .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  \. 

Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing  with  you Merry  JVives,  iii.  4. 

My  husband  says  my  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book    .     .     .     .     ; iv.  i. 

Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good,  But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

If  he  be  less,  he  's  nothing;  but  he  's  more,  Had  I  more  name  for  badness      ...  .     ,       v.  i. 

Honest  in  nothing  but  in  his  clothes  :  and  one  that  hath  spoke  most  villanous  speeches     .     .       v.  i. 

This  something  that  you  gave  me  for  nothing ,      Cotn.  0/  Errors,  ii.  2. 

I  '11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you  nothing  for  something  ii.  2. 

What  complexion  is  she  of?  —  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept   .      iii.  2. 

Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass    .     .  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Is  too  like  an  image  and  says  nothing .  .  ,     .  Much  Ado,  W.  i. 

Believe  me  not;  and  yet  I  lie  not ;  T  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing   .     .  .     .     .      iv.  1. 

She  was  charged  with  nothing  But  what  was  true  and  very  full  of  proof  .     .  .       v.  i. 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well  ...  .  .     .        Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat ...  .     .      iv.  3. 

We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you ;  Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite      .     .  .     .      v.  2, 

Gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

I  have  heard  it  over,  And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world      .     .  v.  i. 

They  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind.  —  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing  ...       v.  i. 

I  do  know  of  these.  That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  For  saying  nothing      Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice   ...  .     .     .  i.  i. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing     ...  .     .     .  i.  2. 

Ay,  that 's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse  .  i.  2, 

He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say,  '  If  you  will  not  have  me,  choose ' i.  2. 

I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  understands  not  me,  nor  I  him         .  .  i.  2. 

Was  wont  to  tell  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding ii,  5, 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on  Black-Monday  ii.  5. 

Where  every  something,  being  blent  together.  Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy  .     .     .      iii.  2, 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see  How  much  I  was  a  braggart ...      iii.  2. 

I  should  then  have  told  you  That  I  was  worse  than  nothing iii,  2. 

Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect   ....  .  .  v.  1. 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing  That  you  will  feed  on     .     .  .As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

To  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands iv.  1. 

Why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Why,  that's  nothing  :  an  he  begin  once,  he  '11  rail  in  his  rope-tricks   .  i.  2. 

Now  we  are  undone  and  brought  to  nothing  .... v.  1. 

We  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat.     Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat  1 v.  2. 

Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues AlPs  Well,  ii.  1. 

Yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up  ;  and  that  thou  'rt  scarce  worth ii.  3. 

She 's  very  well  and  wants  nothing  i'  the  world ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well ii.  4, 
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Nothing.  —  To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have  nothing    AWs  Well,  ii.  4. 

Which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing ....  .     ,  .     .      ii,  4. 

That  lies  three  thirds  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with     .  ...       ii.  5. 

There  's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  of  him  But  only  she     .  ...  .     .  ...      iii.  2. 

I  was  well  born,  Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses  ...      iii.  7. 

It  nothing  steads  us  To  chide  him  from  our  eaves  ;  for  he  persists  As  if  his  life  lay  on  't    .  iii.  7. 

That 's  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing  .  Tivelfih  Nighty  ii.  4. 

Nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither.     Nothing  that  is  so  is  so       .     .  ....  .  Iv.  i. 

If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both .  ...  v.  i. 

Is  whispering  nothing'     Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek?  is  meeting  noses?     .  Whiter' s  Tale,  \   2. 

Is  this  nothing?    Why,  then  the  world  and  all  that  's  in  't  is  nothing  .  .  .     .  i.  2. 

Nor  nothing  have  these  nothings,  If  this  be  nothing       .     .  .  .  .  .  .     .   i.  2. 

That  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours  ...  .  iv.  2. 

Apprehend  Nothing  but  jollity        .  ...  ...  iv.  4. 

Nothing  she  does  or  seems  But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself         .  .  .      iv.  4. 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard:  delayed,  But  nothing  altered  .     ...  .  .  iv.  4. 

Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who  Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you  ...      iv.  4. 

No  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it iv.  4, 

My  inward  soul  With  nothing  trembles  :  at  some  thing  it  grieves Ridiard  1 1 .  \\.  1. 

Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon  Show  nothing  but  confusion ii.  z. 

I'hough  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think,  Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink  .       ii.  ^. 

'T  is  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  lady.  —  'T  is  nothing  less .  ii.  :;. 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ;  Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve    .       ii.  ^, 

We  are  on,  the  earth,  Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief ii.  2. 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  ...  ii.  3. 

And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  .     .  iii.  2. 

\    Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grieved        .  .     ,  ,     .  ...  .      iv.  t. 

Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  With  nothing  shall  be  pleased .       v.  5. 

Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wished  for  come,  And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents         i.  2. 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man 

Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise,  For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win 

When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account,  Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I 
Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship  .  .     .  ... 

Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me  ...  .  . 

Do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles   ...    2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
Better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion         .  i,  -2.. 
An  a'  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  a'  shall  be  nothing  here  ...  .  .       ii.  4. 

In  peace  there  's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility  .  Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

More  will  I  do;  Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth    .  .  ...  iv.  i. 

But  grow  like  savages,  —  as  soldiers  will  That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood  ...  v.  2. 

Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend:   I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains  i  Heitry  VI.  i.  i. 
Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine  ....  ...  2  Henry  J'l.  v.  2. 

Wliere  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose -3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

And  of  all  my  lands  Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length  .  .     -  .       v.  2. 

And  I  nothing  to  back  my  suit  at  all.  But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks     .  Richard  III.  i.  z. 

And  yet  to  win  her,  all  the  world  to  nothing! .  •  ■     ■  •  .  1.  2. 

Betwixt  their  titles  and  low  names,  There 's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame      .  ...  i.  4- 

More  than  my  all  is  nothing  ;  nor  my  prayers  Are  not  words  duly  hallowed  Henry  VIII.  n.  3. 

There  's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience,  Deserves  a  corner    .     .  .  .      iii.  i. 

Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld.  Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry   Tr.  &'  Cr.  ii.  2. 
Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only,  He  makes  important     .     .  .  .  ii.  3- 

Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither? — Nothing,  but  our  undertakings      .  .  .  .      !V' ^' 

And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated  To  dusty  nothing       .  ....  .     .     lii.  2. 

Is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling  that  .he  raves  in  saying  nothing     .     .     .     .      iii    3. 

Than  idly  sit  To  hear  my  nothings  monstered  ...                     ■               ...     Coriolanus.n.  2. 
I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do  But  to  confirm  my  curses  I .     \\.  £. 


IV.  3 
...  y.  5. 
Hatnletf  ji.  2, 
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Nothing. — And  waked  half  dead  with  nothing Corioianus,\w.  $. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless,  Till  he  had  forged  himself  a  name  ...  .       v.  i 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in .       v.  4 

O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no,  Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful !   Tii.  And.  ii.  3 

0  brawling  love  !  O  loving  hate  !  O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  !     ,     .   Ronieo  and  J%iliet^  i.  i 
Dreams,  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain,  Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy      ...        i.  4 

And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste     ...  .     .     .     .      iv.  r 

How  fares  my  Juliet  ?  that  I  ask  again  ;  For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well       ....  v.  i 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy ....        Timon  o/At/iens,  iii.  5 

As  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in  nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome  .     .     .      iii.  6 

There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures,  But  direct  villany  .     .  .     .  iv.  3 

Nothing  but  himself  wlilch  looks  like  man  Is  friendly  with  him  .  .  .     . 

My  long  sickness  Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend,  And  nothing  brings  me  all  things 
Function  Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is  But  what  is  not .  .     .  Macbeth, 

Nothing  in  his  life  Became  him  like  the  leaving  it 

There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality:  All  is  but  toys:  renown  and  grace  is  dead 

To  be  thus  is  nothing  ;  But  to  be  safely  thus    .     .  

Nor  poison,  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing.  Can  touch  him  further     . 

1  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing  To  those  that  know  me     .  .     . 
The  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing  Takes  from  his  high  respect     .     . 
Where  nothing,  But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  . 
Our  power  is  ready  ;  Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave       .               ... 
It  is  a  tale  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time .  .     , 

To  define  true  madness,  What  is  't  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad?    .     ,     . 

There  Is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so  .     .  ,     . 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise   . 

Her  speech  is  nothing,  Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move  The  hearers 

Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought,  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily 

This  nothing 's  more  than  matter  ,  .     .  ...  ....  iv.  5 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still      ...  ,  .  iv.  7, 

Nothing  will  come  of  nothing  :  speak  again       ....  ,     King'  Lear,  i.  i 

Tlie  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself      .  .  .     .  .  .     .     .     ,  i.  .^ 

Come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles .  i.  2 

Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  .  .     .  .  ...  .  .  .  i.  4. 

Thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle-  ....  .  .  i.  4. 

Thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure :  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing 

I  will  hold  my  tongue  ;  so  your  face  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles  But  misery      .     .  ... 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature  To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters      ....      ill.  4. 

Thou  art  in  nothing  less  Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee  

Do  not  put  me  to  't;  For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical OUiello^  ii.  \. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  't  is  something,  nothing  ;  'T  was  mine,  't  is  his  .  .     .      iii.  3, 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add  Greater  than  that  ....  .  ,  ,     .      iii.  3, 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate.  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice v.  2 

In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in  nothing Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Enjoy  thy  plainness.  It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee  .  .     .  ,     .  ,  .     .     .     .       ii.  6. 

We  will  nothing  pay  For  wearing  our  own  noses  .  Cymheiine,  iii.  i, 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys iv,  2 

'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  ...      iv.  2, 

What  art  thou?— I  am  nothing:  or  if  not,  Nothing  to  be  were  better  iv.  2, 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  .  .     ,      Pericles,  i.  i, 

When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite,  The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight 

And  left  me  breath  Nothing  to  think  on  but  ensuing  death  .     . 

I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale         ii,  i. 

Nothing-gift.  —  Laying  by  That  nothing-gift  of  differing  multitudes  ....  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

Notice.  —To  my  poor  unworthy  notice.  He  mocked  us Coriolanus^  "'i    - 
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Noting.  —  There  *s  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting Muc^Ado,u.z 

We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily  deserved  noting    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii,  2 

Notion.  —  And  all  things  else  that  might  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  crazed  .     ,     .  Macbeth,  iii.  i 

His  notion  weakens,  his  discernings  Are  lethargied  .  .  .  King  Lear,  i.  4 

Notorious.  —  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus,  To  your  notorious  shame    .  Com.  0/ Errors.,  iv.  r 

NOT-PATED,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking,  caddis-garter,  smooth-tongue     ,  i   Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Nought  enters  there,  Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er   ...  ,  ...     Twelfth  Xighi,\.  \ 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live  Bui  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  Rom.^y^dXx.i 

Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent,  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content        ...  .    Macbeth,  iii.  2 

This  great  world  Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought  .  .     .  .  .  .  Kinp-  Lear  iv.  6. 

Noun. —  That  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 
Nourish.  — The  arts,  the  academes.  That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 
Noukished. — I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals, and  would  fain  have  meat  TzvoGefi.o/  Ver.ii.  i 
These  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb  ofpia  mater  Z.fZ'^'j  Z.  Lost,  iv.  2. 
Nourisher.  —  Great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  .  Macb^th^  ii.  ^ 

Nourishment.  —  And  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

Novelty  is  only  in  request .  Meas.  for  Meas.  m.  ■^.. 

I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world       .  .     ,    AWs  Well,  11. 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person  ,     .  .  Troi.  attd  Cress,  iv. 

No-verbs.  —  He  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no-verbs      ...  .    Merry  Wives,  iii. 

Now. —  If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  .  .  Hamlet.^  v. 

If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readiness  is  all  .  ,       v. 

Numb.  — And  gave  himself,  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night    .  Ricliard  ITI.  ii. 

Number. — This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers  Merry  Wives,  v. 

There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death       .  ...  v. 

Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt      .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii, 

A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers   ...  .      Much  Ado,  i. 

All  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke,  In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 
Amazement  hurries  up  and  down  The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends  .    King  John,  v. 

But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness,  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads     .     .        2  Henry  VI.  i.  3, 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none       .  .  .     .    Romeo  and  Juliety  i.  2. 

Now  is  he  for  the  nu.mbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in  .  ......       il.  4. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans  .  .     .     Hamlet,  ii. 

Fight  for  a  plot  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause   .     .  .  .     .     .      i\- 

Scribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot  Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho!   .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii, 

Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light  To  thy  fair  way  1  ...  iii, 

Numbered.  —  Henceforth  be  never  numbered  among  men  !      .  .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life  ;   Here  must  I  stay  .     .  .3  Henry  VI.  i. 

The  twinned  stones  Upon  the  numbered  beach .     .  Cymbclitie,  1.  6, 

Numbering. — The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry  Richard  II.  i 
Now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock  :  My  thoughts  are  minutes  .  .  .       v.  5, 

Wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns,  Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  3  Hen.  VI.  ii 
Nun. —  Endure  the  livery  of  a  nun,  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i, 

A  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously      ,  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

Nunnery. — Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go:  farewell    ....  .    Hamlet,  \\\.  i. 

Nuptial.  — This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial  .....  .     .  .     Much  Ado,  iv.  1, 

Our  nuptial  hour  Draws  on  apace  ;  four  happy  days  bring  in  Another  moon      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Nurse. — Like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse,  And  presently  all  humbled  kiss  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  ^, 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good     ...  .  .  ...      ill.  1, 

The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  Goes  all  decorum  .  ...  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3, 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so  ;  Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe    ...  .       Ii.  i. 

If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must  call  to  the  nurse  and  bid  her  still  it     Much  Ado,  iii.  3, 
At  first  the  infant,  Mewling  and  pukmg  in  the  nurse's  arms  .  .     .  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool  !     .  ...  iv, 

Melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue, 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse.  Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now                .  Richard  II.  i. 

O  gentle  sleep,  Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee  ? z  Henry  IV.  \n.  i. 
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Nurse.— Poor  and  mangled  Peace,  Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births     .     Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones  !  Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  playfellow  !  Richard  HI.  iv.  i. 

Truth  shall  nurse  her,  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  stiil  counsel  her         .     .  Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Your  prattling  nurse  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry  While  she  chats  him    .     .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Whiles  hounds  and  horns  and  sweet  melodious  birds  Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song  Tihis  Andron.  ii.  3. 
NuRSER.  —  He  lies  inhearsed  in  the  arms  Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms  I  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 
Nursery.  —  I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest  On  her  kind  nursery  .  .  King^  Lear,  i.  1. 
Nurture. —  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature  Nurture  can  never  stick      ,     .     .    Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Yet  am  I  inland  bred  And  know  some  nurture      ...  .     .  .As  You  Like  1 1^  ii.  7. 

Nut.  — There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut      .  .     .  ...  .    AWs  Well,  ii.  5. 

Were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel     ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  i. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts         Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  i, 

NuTHOOK. — I  will  say'  marry  crap'  with  you,  if  you  run  thenuthook's  humouron  me  MeT^y  Wives,  i.  i. 
Nutmeg.  — He  's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg.  — And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger  .  Henry  V.  hi.  7. 

Nut-shell.  —  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell  and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Nymph.  —  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea     ....  ....  .      Tempest,  i.  2. 

You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  windring  brooks       .  .  .     .  ,     .  .      iv.  i. 

And  want  love's  majesty  To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  .     .     .        Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  Be  all  my  sins  remembered .    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 


o. 

O.  — O  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  ! Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Rise  and  stand  ;  Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O?  .     .     .  .     .      Raneo  atid  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Now  thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure  :   I  am  better  than  thou  art  now        ....     Ki?ig  Lear,  i.  4. 

A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted  The  little  O,  the  earth  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 
Oak.  —  I  will  rend  an  oak  And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails .     .      Tempest,  i.  i. 

With  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt  Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  z. 

An  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answered  her  .     .  Miich  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bowed Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  z. 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten  As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound  .     .     .    Wiiiier^s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe.  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak  -^  Henry  VI.  ii.  i, 

When  the  splitting  wind  Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks  .  .     .       Troi.  a?id  Cress,  i.  3. 

Swims  with  fins  of  lead  And  hews  down  oaks  with  j-ushes  ...  .  .     .      Coriolanus,  i.  r. 

He  's  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken  ...  v.  2. 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds  Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks      .      Julius  CcBsar,  i.  3. 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,  Can  hold  the  mortise?      .     .     .  Othello,  ii.  i. 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming.  To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak  .  iii.  3. 
Oak-cleaving. — Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts,  Singe  my  whitehead  !  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Oared.—-  And  oared  Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke  To  the  shore  .  .  .  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
Oars.  —The  oars  were  silver,  Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke    ....    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream  Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 
Oath.  —  The  strongest  oaths  are  straw  To  the  fire  i' the  blood Tempest,  iw.  i. 

Now,  blasphemy.  That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? v.  i. 

\Vith  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears,  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love  ...  .     .       ii,  7. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles.  His  love  sincere  ...  ,  ...  .       ii.  7. 

Stuffed  with  protestations  And  full  of  new-found  oaths .      iv.  4. 

For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith  Into  a  thousand  oaths    .  .     .  .  v.  4. 

Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths,  And  entertained 'em  deeply  in  her  heart  ....       v.  4. 

Your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths ...     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order  .       Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath.  Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Although  I  seem  so  loath,  I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath i.  i. 
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Oath.—  My  head  to  any  good  man's  hat,  These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn    L.  L.  Lost,  i.  r. 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise  To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ?        .    .  ....  iv.  3. 

O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book?  That  1  may  swear  .    .         ....  .     .     iv.  3. 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths  to  find  ourselves,  Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths        .     iv.  3. 

Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke  :  The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath  .     .       v.  2. 

So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be  Of  heavenly  oaths,  vowed  with  integrity v.  2. 

He  hailed  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine Mid.  N.  Dreain,  i.  i. 

So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt  ,  i.  ,, 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ;  So  then  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth   ...  ii.  ^. 

Fate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath  .         .     iii.  ^. 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh        .  ill.  ^. 

I '11  keep  my  oath.  Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth      ...  ...  .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\.  <^. 

Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry  With  oaths  of  love  .  ,     .  .      iii.  2. 

An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  :   Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul?  ...  .      iv.  j. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger  And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh      .     .       v.  i. 

By  my  soul  I  swear  I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee  .     .  ....  .     .       v.  1. 

When  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn  monster .       As  You  Like  It,  i.  z. 

Then  a  soldier,  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard ii.  7. 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster  .  ...      iii.  4. 

Speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely  .     .  .     .  ....      iii.  4. 

And  so  God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous iv.  i. 

With  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath  .  ...  ....  AiPs  IVelly  hi.  6. 

Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make  that  be  believed  .     .  ....  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

'T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes  the  truth,  But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vowed  true    .      iv.  2. 

Therefore  your  oaths  Are  words  and  poor  conditions,  but  unsealed      .     .  .  .     .      iv.  2. 

He  professes  not  keeping  of  oaths  ;  in  breaking 'em  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules iv.  3. 

A  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  ofiF    .  .  Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths        ...  ...      Wijiter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Makest  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth  Against  an  oath    .     .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Thy  voluntary  oath  Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished  ...  .     .  .     .  .      iii.  3. 

Let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath  !  .     .  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath  Marked  with  a  blot,  damned  in  the  book  of  heaven    .      iv.  i. 

And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths i  Henry  IV.  iii,  1, 

A  good  mouth-filling  oath,  and  leave  '  in  sooth,'  And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread  .     .      iii.  i. 

Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong   ...  .  .      iv.  3. 

An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

By  this  sword,  I  will.  —  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their  course     ...  .       ii.  i. 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes,  And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog      .     .  .       ii.  3. 

Only  downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging  .       v.  2. 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin.  But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath  .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  ±. 

Any  oath  may  be  broken  :  I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 
An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate  .  . ,  .     .     .        i.  2. 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like  A  twist  of  rotten  silk  Coriolanus,\.  b. 

Thou  believest  no  god  :  That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath?   .  .    Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love  Julius  C^sar,  i.  2. 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance  Did  need  an  oath      .  .     .  .     .     .     .      ii.  i. 

Makes  marriage-vows  As  false  as  dicers'  oaths       ...  .  .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven  Ki7ig  Lear,  iii.  4. 

As  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure  .     .      Cymheline,  ii.  i. 

Oathable.— You  are  not  oathable,— Although,  I  know,  ynu  '11  swear,  terribly  swear   Tim.  o/Ath.  iv.  3. 

OATb.  — A  peck  of  provender:   I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dreain,  iv.  r. 

The  oats  have  eaten  the  horses .     .  •    Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  K\\.  z. 

Poor  fellow,  never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose  ;  it  was  the  death  of  him  .        i  Heiiry  IV.  ii.  i. 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats  ;  If  it  be  man's  work,  I  '11  do  it  .  .     .     King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Obdurate,  — Be  sudden  in  the  execution.  Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Obedience. — Turned  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me.  To  stubborn  harshness  Mid.  N.  Dream,  I.  i. 

Answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience  ;  agree  with  his  demands        Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i. 
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Obedience.  —  My  lord  and  husband  ;  I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience      .     .  .       v.  2. 

Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again Richard  II.  \.  i. 

To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt,  Obedience HenryV.'x.z. 

Put  meekness  in  thy  mind.  Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  !  .     .     .     .       Richard  III.  ii,  2. 

This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will  .  ....  Henry  VIII.  \.  ^. 

All  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him  Is  only  my  obedience      .     .  iii.  1. 

One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church  The  chief  aim  of  his  honour         .     .  ...       v.  3. 

Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make  War  with  mankind  .     .  Macbeth,  ii,  4. 

March  we  on,  To  give  obedience  where  't  is  truly  owed      ...  ....  .     .       v.  2. 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age,  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends     .  .       v.  3, 

You  have  obedience  scanted,  And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted       King  Lear ^  i.  i. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old  .     .  ii.  4, 

Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company  Where  most  you  owe  obedience?  Othello,  i.  3. 

I  hourly  learn  A  doctrine  of  obedience  .  .  .     .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change  Command  into  obedience  .     Cy^iibeline^  iii.  4. 

Obey.  — Ere  I  learn  love,  I  '11  practise  to  obey         .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  j. 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey      .  ...  Tarn.  0/ tJie  Shreiv,  v.  2. 

Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule  ....  .2  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 

Obey  thy  parents  ;  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not       ....  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Object. — When  thou  haply  seest  Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel   Two  Gen.  qfVerona,  i.  i. 

Upon  a  homely  object  Love  can  wink ii.  4, 

Thai  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear.  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye  Com.  of  Err.  ii.  2. 

The  virtue   of  my  heart.  The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye  .  Mid.  N.  Dreajn,  iv.  i. 

Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions  To  a  most  hideous  object    .  .  .  All's  IVell,  v.  3, 

I  read  in  's  looks  Matters  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me,  as  his  abject  object  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object  .     .  .     .  .      'J^oi.  a?id  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  Though  great  ones  are  their  object  Otliello,  iii.  4, 

This  object,  which  Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye  .     .  .  .  Cynibeline,  i.  6. 

Objections. — As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections,  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Speak  on,  sir;  I  dare  your  worst  objections      .     .  .  .  Hcttry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Obligations.  —  He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court-hand 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Oblique.  — All  is  oblique  ;  There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures  .  .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv,  3. 
Oblivion.  —  A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time  And  razure  of  oblivion  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion.  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion     .     .         Tavi.  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  i. 

Where  dust  and  damned  oblivion  is  the  tomb  Of  honoured  bones  indeed  .     .  .     AlPs  Well,  ii.  3. 

His  great  o'ffence  is  dead.  And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury  The  incensing  relics  of  it      ,       v.  3. 

Thinking  of  nothing  else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion         ........  2  Henry  IV.  v.  5. 

From  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked.  He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line   .     .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion      ...  .      Richard  III.  m.  7. 

And  blind  oblivion  swallowed  cities  up  Troi.  and  Cress,  in.  2. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back,  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion    .     .  iii.  3. 

What 's  past  and  what 's  to  come  is  strewed  with  husks  And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  .  .      iv.  5. 

Whether  it  be  Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony,  And  I  am  all  forgotten   .  ...  .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  3. 

Oblivious.  —  With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote  Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  ....  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
Obscure.  —  A  little  grave,  A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave   ...  .  RicJiard  II.  iii.  3. 

Obscured.  —  Why,  't  Is  an  office  of  discovery,  love  ;  And  I  should  be  obscured   Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies, Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes  Rom.,  and  Jid.  i.  3. 
Obsequious.  — Doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage,  Wears  out  his  time   .     .  .   Othello,  i.  i. 

Observance.  —  Followed  her  with  a  doting  observance  ....  .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May  ....  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility.  Like  one  well  studied     ...  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

But  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance     .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose  Without  observance  or  respect  of  any  Troi.  atid  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws,  Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries  Ti7n.  of  A  thens,  iv.  i. 
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Observance.  —It  is  a  custom  More  honoured  in  tlie  breach  than  the  observance  .     .      Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Take  no  notice,  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble  Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance  Othellolnx.  i. 

Observants.  —And  more  corrupter  ends  Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants  Ki7ig  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Observation.— What  observation  madest  thou  in  this  case  Of  his  heart's  meteors?    Com.  o/Err.  iv.  2. 

Call  me  a  fool ;  Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations     ...  .  Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience?—  By  my  penny  of  observation    .      Loz'e's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 
He  hath  strange  places  crammed  With  observation,  the  which  he  vents  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation    .  .     ,      Kittg  John,  i.  i. 

Ail  forms,  all  pressures  past,  That  youth  and  observation  copied  there     .     .  .  Hamlet,  \.  5. 

The  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  liitle      .  .     .  .     .  .      King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Observe.  —  I  '11  observe  his  looks  ;  I  '11  tent  him  to  the  quick      .     .  .         .  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Observed.  — Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed,  The  air  is  delicate      Macbeth,\.  6. 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers  .  .     Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Observer.— He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks  Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men   Julius  Ccesar,  i.  ^. 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,  The  observed  of  all  observers  .     .     .  Hamlet,  iii,  i. 

Observingly.— Some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  it    Henry  V.  iv.  i. 
Obstacles.  —  It  fills  one  full  of  obstacles  :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  Richard  JU.  i.  4. 
Obstimacy.  — Only  sin  And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  tliy  tongue  ....  AlVs  Well,  i.  3. 

Obstinate.— All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  !  Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate  Coriolanits,^.^. 

Obstruction.— To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ;  To  He  in  cold  obstruction  iMeas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

This  does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering  .       Twelfth  Night   iii.  4, 

And  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruction?     ...  .     .     .     .      iv.  2. 

And  purge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop  Our  very  veins  of  life     .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Occasion.— When  we  are  married  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another     .  Merry  Wives  i.  1. 
Fee'd  every  slight  occasion  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  lier  .  ,       ii.  ^. 

I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me;  which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions   .       ii.  2. 
If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  2. 

He  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer  ....  ...       Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

Why  are  you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ?  —  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds     .        i.  3. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ....  .  ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  .  .     .      iv.  .:. 

Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion       .     .  ....  ...     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you,  And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  1. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means,  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions     .  .  i.  i. 

Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  !     Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  ?      .     .     .      iii.  5. 
O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion  I  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iv,  i. 

And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion,  Made  him  give  battle  .  .  .      iv-  3. 

Goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions.  Which  lay  nice  manners  by  .     AlVs  Well,  v.  i. 

Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow  Tnvelf tit  Night,  i.  2. 

Unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged  ,  i.  5. 

Smilest  thou  ?     I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion    ...  ,  ,  iii.  4. 

To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now  Reveals  before  't  is  ripe     .  .  .  .     .       v.  i. 

We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  :  For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  King  John,  ii.  i. 

That'the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this  To  grace  occasions  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  2. 

And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  there  By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion    .      2  Henry  TV.  iv.  i. 
There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore  in  all  things  .  .  .  Henry  V.  v.  1. 

And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion  .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence,  Then  let  me  die ■     ■  3  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears,  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions  .  .      iii.  2. 

I  '11  sort  occasion.  As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talked  of   .  .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  ii,  2. 

A  very  little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience  .  Coriolamts,  ii.  i. 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous,  I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully    .     .  Timoit  0/ Athetis,  iii.  2. 
An  earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions  did  urge  me  to  put  off  .  .  iii,  6, 

Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us,  And  show  us  to  be  watchers    .  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me,  And  spur  my  dull  revenge  !  .  .  .  .      iv.  4. 

I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall,  That  I  may  speak    .  ...     King  Lear,  i.  3. 
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Occasion.  —  A  slipper  and  subtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occasions Othello^  ii 

Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die  ...  Ant.  afid  Cleo.  \.  2. 

Will  use  his  affection  where  it  is:  he  married  but  his  occasion  here 11.6. 

So  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent,  So  tender  over  his  occasions     ...  .     •      Cyvtbelute,  v.  5, 

Occident.  —  To  stain  the  track  Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident    .  .        Richard  II.  iii.  3, 

I  may  wander  From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service •     .     Cymbeline^  iv.  2, 

Occulted.  — If  his  occulted  guilt  Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech  .     .  .         ■     Hamlet,  iii.  -z 

Occupation.  —  No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all ;  And  women  too  .  ■  Tempest,  ii.  i 

Do  you  call ,  sir,  your  occupation  a  mystery  ?  —  Ay,  sir  ;  a  mystery      .  .      Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  2, 

I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know  't  is  my  occupation ;  have  at  it  with  you  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

You  that  stood  so  much  Upon  the  voice  of  occupation  .     .  .  ....         Coriolanus^'w.  (), 

An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation Julius  Ca:sar,  i.  2, 

'T  is  my  occupation  to  be  plain  :   I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time King  Lear,  ii, 

Farewell !  Othello's  occupation  's  gone! Othello,  iii. 

Occupy. — God's  light,  these  villains  will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  '  occupy  '  2  Hen.  IV.iu  4, 
OccURRENTS.  —  So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  less,  Which  have  solicited  Hamlet,  v.  2 
Ocean. — A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears,  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love  Tiuo  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.7. 

She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all! Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water,  That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop   .  Can.  of  Errors,  i.  z. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

That  white-faced  shore,  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  .  .    King  John,  ii.  i 

It  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean,  Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up    ...     .  iv.  3, 

The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry  .     .  .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  2, 

To  see  The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean  Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ....      2  Henry  IV.  iii, 
All  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  Ricliard  III.  i.  i, 
All  the  water  in  the  ocean  Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white    .         Titus  Andron.  iv.  2. 
And  I  have  seen  The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam  ...  .     .       Julius  Cessar,  i.  3 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list,  Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste  .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  5, 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips.  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha  't  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  reared  arm  Crested  the  world v.  2. 

Ocular.  —  Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof      ...  .     .  .     .      Othello,  iii.  3, 

Odd. — There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company  Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not   Tempest,  v.  i 
Is  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience  that  ever  you  saw   .  .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  i, 

This  is  the  third  time  ;   I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers      ....  ....  v.  1 

There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  In  nativity,  chance,  or  death v.  i 

Yet  death  we  fear.  That  makes  these  odds  all  even Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i 

Not  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fashions Much  Ado,  iii.  i 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee  Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 
Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four      ...  ....      iii.  i 

He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate v.  i, 

The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike ,         Winter^s  Tale,  v.  i, 

Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds Richard  II.  \.  i. 

I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds  Of  his  great  name  and  estimation  .     .     .   i  Henry  IV.  v.  i, 

But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds  ....  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i, 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ  Ricliard  III.  i.  3, 

I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive  With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds     .  .     .       ii.  1, 

An  odd  man,  lady  !  every  man  is  odd .  Troi,  and  Cress,  iv.  5 

For  you  know  't  is  true,  That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you iv.  5, 

The  general  state,  I  fear,  Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him iv.  5. 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care  Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  ....       v.  4 

But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic  ;  And  manhood  is  called  foolery  .     .    Coriolanus,  iii.  i 

Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me  ;  therefore  no  more Titus  Andron.  v.  2 

Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both;  And  pity  'tis  you  lived  at  odds  so  long  Rojneo  and  Juliet, \.  2 
This  and  my  food  are  equals;  there  's  no  odds :  Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  Ti7n.  of  A  tliens,  \.  2. 
'T  is  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds;  Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods    .      iii.  5 

Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts  May  have  the  world  in  empire!  iv.  3, 

What  is  the  night  ?  —  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which         ....        Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
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Odd.  —  I  have  been  in  continual  practice  ;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds Hamlet,  v.  j. 

But  since  he  is  bettered,  we  have  therefore  odds  .  ......       v.  2 

Every  hour  He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other,  That  sets  us  all  at  odds  .  Kmg  Lear,  i.  3, 

I  cannot  speak  Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds .  ....       Othello,  ii.  3 

And,  of  that  natural  luck,  He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds  .  ....         Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3 

And  his  quails  ever  Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds     .  .         ....  .     .      ii.  3 

The  odds  is  gone,  And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable  Beneath  the  visiting  moon  .     .    iv.  15. 

The  odds  Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  you  are  gods    .  ...  .  Cymbeline,  v.  2. 

Odd-even.  — At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night .     .  Othello,  1.  i 

Odoriferous. — Smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  lancy,  the  jerks  of  invention  Love' s  L. Lost,  iv.2 
O  amiable  lovely  death  !    Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  !    .     .     .     .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Odorous.- — ^  Comparisons  are  odorous :  palabras,  neighbour  Verges Mtich  Ado^Vu.  $ 

Odour.  —  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,  Stealing  and  giving  odour  !  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  i 

The  heavens  rain  odours  on  you  !   .  ...  .  ....  iii.  r 

CEiLLADES.  —  Examined  my  parts  with  most  Judicious  ceillades     .     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  3, 

She  gave  strange  ceillades  and  most  speaking  looks  ...  .   King  Lear,  iv.  g. 

O'erleap.  —  I  do  beseech  you,  Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom   ...  .     Coriolanus^ 

That  is  a  step  On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap ...      Macbeth,  i.  4, 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself  And  falls  on  the  other      .  1.7. 

O'er-raught. — Certain  players  We  o'er-raught  on  the  way    .  Hamlet,  iii, 

By  some  device  or  other  The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money  .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  i. 

O'ershot.  —  I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it      .     .  .  -  .         Julius  Cissar,  iii.  z, 

O'erthrown. — O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  !        .  ...  ...    Hamlet,  \\\ 

Oes.  —  Who  more  engilds  the  night  Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light     .   Mid.  N.  Dreain,  iii 
Offence.  —  If  hearty  sorrow  Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence  .     .  T-wo  Ge7i.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  As  in  offence  .     .  .         Merry  Wives,  iv. 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight  The  words  of  heaven Meas.for  Meas.  i. 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence  For  I  have  had  such  faults    .     .     . 

And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears,  Accountant  to  the  law 

Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity,  When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority 
And  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will  .     . 

Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere  thou  be  pardoned 

That  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it        .  .  v.  1 

Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  vfould  not  kill? —  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first  Mer.  of  Ven.  iv.  i 
I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many  giddy  offences        .     .  .     As  Yoti  Like  It,  iii.  2 

And  faster  than  his  tongue  Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up     .  .     .  .  .      iii.  5 

Methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee     .  .    All's  Well,  ii.  3, 

Offence  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himself  The  greatest  wrong  of  all    .     .  ...  .     .       v.  3. 

Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ;  The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead  .  v,  3. 

My  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  .     ,     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

What  my  offence  to  him  is:   it  is  something  of  ray  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose    .     .     .      iii.  4. 

Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence .        King  fohn,  iii.  4. 

If  thy  offences  were  upon  record,  Would  it  not  shame  thee?  .  Richard  H.  iv.  i, 

I  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill  ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head  And  on  his  fatlier's  ...  ...  v.  z, 

That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence  :   A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling        2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i, 
All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart  .  ,  .  Henry  V.  iv.  8 

Had  you  been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence   .     .  .     .  .      iv.  8 

And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence,  Then  let  me  die  .  3  Henry  VI.  i,  3 

They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences  .     .  .      Henry  VIII.  v.  3 

To  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a  sour  offence  .  ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  i, 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind  Julius  Cessar,  ii.  i, 

It  is  not  meet  That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment .  .  iv.  3. 

By  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio,  And  much  offence  too   ,     .  Hamlet,  i.  5 

With  more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in iii.  i 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ;  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't  iii.  3. 

Whereto  serves  mercy  But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ?  .  ...     iii.  3, 


.      .  IV.  2, 

.    Much  Ado,  iii.  3, 
Love''s  L.  Lost,  \.  2, 
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Offence.  —  May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence?    .  Hajfzlei,  m.  3. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice    .     .  .      iii.  3. 

And  where  the  offence  is  let  the  great  axe  fall      .  .  .     .  .  .     .     .      iv,  5. 

Her  offence  Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree,  That  monsters  it     .     .  .  King  Lear,  i.  i. 

All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds  And  dotage  terms  so      .  .     .  .     ,     .       ii.  4. 

The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence,  And  he  does  chide  with  you  .     .  .     .      Othello,  iv.  2. 

Offenceless.  —  Even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion  .  ii.  3. 
Offend.  —  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend    .     .  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself  ;  Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too  ...  .       v.  i. 

For  none  offend  where  all  alike  do  dote  .  Lovers  L,  Lost,  iv.  3. 

We  come  not  to  offend,  But  with  good  will .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices  And  of  opposed  natures         .  .     .  Mer.  qf  Venice,  iL  9. 

I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes  me  for  my  good As  Vou Like  It,  i.  i. 

I  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will  i  Hefiry  IV.  i.  2, 

Alas  the  day,  how  loath  you  are  to  offend  daylight!  .     .  .  .     .    TroL  and  Cress,  iii.  -:. 

O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  ...  .     ■     Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none ;   I  '11  able  'em  .     .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends  me.  —  Of  all  that  1  do  know    .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me  ;  Lend  me  thy  handkerchief     .  .     .  .      iii.  4. 

Offended.  — If  any,  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply  .     .     Julitis  C^sar,  iii.  2. 

Then  none  have  I  offended.     I  have  done  no  more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus  iii.  2. 

This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day,  If  Cassius  might  have  ruled  .     .  .     .  .     .  v.  1. 

Make  me  not  offended  In  your  distrust    ,  ,  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  ^. 

I  have  offended  reputation,  A  most  unnoble  swerving    ,  ,  Iii.  ji. 

Offender.  —  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders  As  Vou  Like  It^  iv.  x. 

Will  rain  hot  vengeance  ou  offenders'  heads  .  Richard  1 1 .  \.  2. 

We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut  off Henry  V.  iii,  6. 

I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears,  And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault     2  Henry  VI.  iii,  i. 

The  offender's  scourge  is  weighed,  But  never  the  offence  ....  Hainlet,  iv.  3. 

Offending.  — The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  Hath  this  extent,  no  more      .     .   OtJiello,  i,  3. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  Henry  V.  i,  i. 

Offendress.  —  As  a  desperate  offendress  against  nature  .  ...      All's  Well,  i.  i. 

Offer.  —  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers  :  You  taught  me  first  to  beg    .  Mer.  of  J^etiice,  iv.  i. 

If  heaven  would.  And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse  '  .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

To  offer  up  a  weak   poor  innocent  lamb  To  appease  an  angry  god  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Offered. — Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take  when  once  't  is  offered,  Shall  never  find  Ant.  andCleo.  ii.  7. 
Offering.  —  My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breathed  out .  .  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

We  of  the  offering  side  Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement  ...       i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth,  They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast  Jul.  Cees.  ii.  2. 

Witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ...  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Office,  — Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words  Are  natural  breath  .  Tempest,  v.  i. 

'T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman,  Especially  against  his  very  friend     .       T'wo  Gen.  of  Verojta,  iii.  z. 

I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office,  you  had  continued  in  it  some  time      Me  as.  for  Me  as.  ii.  1. 

O  villain  !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my  name Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

This  is  thy  office  ;  Bear  thee  well  in  it  and  leave  us  alone iii.  i. 

If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man     .  .      iii.  3. 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow      .  .       v.  i. 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth       ...  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  z.. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices  Were  not  derived  corruptly  !     .     .     .  .  Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  ii.  g. 

To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices  And  of  opposed  natures    .     .  .  .  .     .       ii.  g. 

Thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  office    Tarn,  oftlte  SkreTV,  iv.  i. 

Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office.  Dear  almost  as  his  life  .  .  .  .   A  IP 5  Well,  iv.  4. 

Dost  thou  put  upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil?  ....  v.  2. 

Is  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes?     .     .  .  v.  3. 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong  Deny  their  office  .  ,     .  King  fohn,  iv.  i. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  Hath  but  a  losing  office  ,     .    2  He?try  IV.  i.  l 
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Henry  VITI.  i.  i. 


Coriolamts, 


.     H anile i,  iii. 
King  Lear,  \\. 


OiJiello, 


Titus  A  ndron.  v.  . 
.      AlVs  Welti.  : 


Office.  —  Order  gave  each  thing  view  ;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function 

The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point  Of  my  petition  ,     . 

Since  I  had  my  office,  I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart  .  .... 

To  the  seat  o'  the  brain;  And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man  . 

Rather  than  fool  it  so,  Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go       .  ,  .  .  li 

Well,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office  Before  I  were  forced  out  1      .  Timon  of  Athens,  i 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppressed  With  riotous  feeders  .  ii, 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold  To  undeservers Julius  C<ssar,  iv 

So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued         Macbeth,  i. 

To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office  Which  the  false  man  does  easy         .  .  ii. 

Come,  high  or  low ;  Thyself  and  office  defdy  show  !      .  .  .  .     .    .      iv. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes 

Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office  Whereto  our  health  is  bound 

Thou  better  know'st  The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood 

There  thou  mlghtst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority ;  a  dog  's  obeyed  in  office 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter,  And  keep  the  gate  of  hell  ! 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue,  Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office  ....      iv. 

You  are  appointed  for  that  office  ;  The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit     .  Cyvnheline ,  iii. 

Officed.  —  The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  liouse  And  angels  officed  all     .     .     .     .  AWs  Well,  iii. 
Officer. — 'T  is  an  office  of  great  worth.  And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place   Two  Gen.  of  l\'roJia,  i. 

Every  pelting,  petty  officer  Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder Meas.for  Meas.  li. 

I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer,  and,  which  is  more,  a  householder  Much  Ado,  iv. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  3  Henry  VI.  v. 

I  love  thee  ;   But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine  .  ....       Othello,  ii. 

Officious.  — You  are  too  officious  In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services      .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\\. 

Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious  Tn  make  this  banquet  .     . 

Oil.  —  '  Let  me  not  live,'  quoth  he,  'After  my  flame  lacks  oil '      .  .     . 

When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for -reason's  force,  O'erbears  it  and  burns  on 

IVIy  condition  ;  Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent.  Wax  dim  . 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods;  Renege,  affirm 
Oily.  — This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's  .  .     . 

I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art,  To  speak  and  purpose  not 
If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear 
Old.  —  Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English 
Old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world 
'T  is  old,  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff  .  ,  ... 

Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails. 
When  thou  art  old  and  rich.  Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 
This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news  .     . 

You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick  :   I  know  you  of  old       .     . 
Ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience  .     . 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do  Were  I  not  old 

0  spite  !   too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young .     . 

1  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old 
If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold.  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old  But  she  may  learn  .... 
For  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty 

To  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  theirheads  together  ! 

Old  fashions  please  me  best ;   I  am  not  so  nice,  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions      .  i:i, 

Master,  mister!   news,  old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  of! iii. 

Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it     .  .     .     Twelfth  Night,  i, 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy 1 

Too  old,  by  heaven  :  let  still  the  woman  take  An  elder  than  herself  ii. 

Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain     .  ...  •  •  ^1 


.    I  Henry  IV.  i. 

.  I  Henry  VI.  ii. 

King  Lear,  ii. 

I  He?iry  IV.  ii. 

King  Lear,  i. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  \. 

I\Ierry  Wives,  i. 


Much  Ado,  i. 


,  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 
Mer.  of  Venice.,  i. 


As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i. 


Richard  II.  i.  i. 
.     .      iii.  3- 

1  Henry  IV.  ji.  4. 

ii.  4- 
.      ii.  4. 

2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

.  i.  z. 

.     .  i.  z. 

V.  3. 

5- 
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Old. —And  dailies  with  the  innocence  of  love,  Like  the  old  age Tivelfth  N  ight^Ki.  ^ 

And  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all  .  .  • 

Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster  

I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father,  Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir 

One  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old  :  God  help  the  while ! 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it  .     . 

If  (o  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned 

You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young     .... 

Are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age  ...  .  .     . 

The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgement  and  understanding  .  .     . 

Is'tso?     Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat      .     .  .     . 

Such  a  kind  of  man,  So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old,  and  so  profane 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face    .  .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience?    Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it  ?  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i, 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ      .  Richard  III.  i.  3, 

Now  has  left  me.  Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy  Of  a  rude  stream        Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Is  he  so  young  a  man  and  so  old  a  lifter? Troi.  andCress.  i.  2. 

When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself.  When  water  drops  have  worn  the  stones  .  iii.  2. 

And  go  read  with  thee  Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old     .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  2. 

And  't  is  not  hard,  I  think,  For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace    .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i-  2. 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye.  And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die  .  ,  i.  2. 

Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie.  And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  .  .  ii.  Prol. 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead  ;  Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and  pale  as  lead      .  ii.  5. 

Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough  ;  that  you  may  live  Only  in  bone!     .     .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key      .  .  .     Macbeth,  ii,  3. 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age,  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends  .  v.  3. 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old  ...  .     .  ...  .  .       Hamlet,  i.  2. 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old.  But  bear  me  stiffly  up .     .     .     .  i.  5. 

Yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward .      ii.  2. 

For  they  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child •     •  ...  w.  ^. 

Old  fools  are  babes  again  ;  and  must  be  used  With  checks  as  flatteries  •     '     '    .  -^"'-^  Lear,  i.  3. 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing      .     .     .  i.  4. 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise ....  .  .  1.  4. 

I  'Id  have  thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time  .     .  .  •     ■  j-  5* 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  till  thou  hadst  been  wise      ...  ....  .  i.  5. 

We  '11  teach  you —  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  :  Call  not  your  stocks  for  me ii.  2. 

O,  sir,  you  are  old  ;  Nature  in  you  stands  on  tlie  very  verge  Of  her  confine ii.  4- 

Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old;  Age  is  unnecessary  .  .  .     .  .     .       ii.  4. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old    .     .  ,       ii.  4. 

For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion  Must  be  content  to  think  you  old      ....       ii.  4. 

'Gainst  a  head  So  old  and  white  as  this.     O  !  O  I  't  is  foul!  ....  ....      iii.  2. 

The  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  fall      .  ...  ...  iii.  3. 

He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old,  Give  me  some  help! iii.  7. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man.  Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor  less      ...      iv.  7. 

You  must  bear  with  me  :  Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive  :  I  am  old  and  foolish    ....      iv.  7. 

I  am  old  now,  And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me    ...     .  v.  3. 

Much  like  his  master's  ass,  For  nought  but  provender,  and  when  he's  old,  cashiered   .  OtkeUo,  i.  i. 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands  ;  But  our  new  heraldry' is  hands,  not  hearts iii.  4. 

An  old  thing  't  was,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune,  And  she  died  singing  it iv.  3. 

No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old.     Wrinkles  forbid!        Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 

That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal  The  eyes  of  young  and  old Pericles,  iv.  1. 

Older.  — I  am  a  soldier,  I,  Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself yulius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none  That  Christendom  gives  out Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Oldest.  — Murder,  and  commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ...  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 
Oldness.  —  Keeps  our  fortunes  from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them  .  .  .  King  Lear,  i.  2. 
Olive.  —  I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand  ;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
Oliver. — Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records,  England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  i  Henry  VI.  \.  2. 
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Olympus.  —  O  thou  great  tliunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art  Jove  Troi.  and  Cress,  ij.  3, 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should  In  supplication  nod Coriaianus,  v.  3 

Hence  !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus?     Great  CiEsar     .     .  Julius  CiEsar^  iil.  1 

Though  they  do  appear  As  huge  as  high  Olympus     ...  .     .  ....  .      iv.  3 

To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head  Of  blue  Olympus    .     .  Hatnlei,  v.  i. 

Olympus-high.  — And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus-high  ....  Othello,  ii.  1 
Omen. —  As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on  Ha-nilet,  i  r 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary  Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger    .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iil.  3. 

Omittance.  —  But  that's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance As  You  Like  It,  m.  5, 

Omnipotent. — The  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried  '  Stand '  to  a  true  man    i  Henry  IV.  i 
Once.  — This  'once  again,'  but  that  your  highness  pleased,  Was  once  superfluous      King  John,  iv.  2, 
One,  —  Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another  ,  ....  Tiuo  Gen.  of  Vero7ta,  ii, 

I\Iy  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave  ;  but  that 's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave  .  ...  iii.  i 

Better  have  none  Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one   .  .     .  vt.  4, 

I  do  despise  a  liar  as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false,  or  as  I  despise  one  that  is  not  true  M.  Wives.,  i.  r, 
One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant!     .  ii.  1 

I  '11  entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal     ....  .     .  .  .       ii.  i, 

Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy  ;  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow    .     .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs,  Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword  .  .  ii.  2, 

When  one  is  one  too  many  .  ....    Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i, 

Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburnt  .     .  Mitch  Ado,  ii.  i. 

And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them  :   I  know  )iim  ;  a'  wears  a  lock  .  .     .  .  .     .  iii.  3. 

Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one  ?     Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame? iv.  r, 

O,  one  too  much  by  thee!     Why  had  I  one?    Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes?       .     .      iv.  i, 

One  that  hath  two  gowns  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him iv.  2, 

How  many  is  one  thrice  told? — I  am  ill  at  reckoning Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2, 

It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two.  —  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three      .  .     .  i.  2, 

One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ;  One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms     Mid.  N.  Dream. 

My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit  So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it  .     . 

Like  two  artificial  gods,  Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower,  Both  on  one  sampler 

Sitting  on  one  cushion.  Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  ... 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  ;  So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart      .     . 

Like  coats  in  heraldry.  Due  but  to  one  and  crowned  with  one  crest  iii.  j 

To  give  and  to  receive.     Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize      .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2 

There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune.  That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means 

Cupid  have  mercy  !  not  a  word  ?  —  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog 

I  know  the  more  one  sickens  the  worse  at  ease  he  is       .     .     . 

They  were  all  like  one  another  as  half-pence  are  ,     . 

Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing?  .     . 

A  horse  and  a  man  Is  more  than  one,  And  yet  not  many   .     . 

Both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt.  —Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beef  .  .      iv.  3 

'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star  And  think  to  wed  it     .     AlVs  Well,  \. 

An  hourly  promise  breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  iii. 

We  must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another  .  iv. 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one  As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern  .  iv. 
He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is    .  .      iv. 

As,  you  know,  What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of Twelfth  Night,  i.  2, 

Your  niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or  if  she  be,  it 's  four  to  one  she  '11  none  of  me i.  3' 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth.  And  that  no  woman  has iii.  i 

I  am  one  that  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight iii.  4 

For  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy      .     .  .     .     iv.  2, 

One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons,  A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not!     .      v.  i 

One  that  knows  What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself Winter' s  Tale,  \\.  1 

One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities,  Which  then  will  speak iv.  4 

But  though  my  case  be  a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it         iv.  4, 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world,  Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good 


,  As  You  Like  It, 


IV.    I 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii 
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One. —What  the  devil  art  thou?  — One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you.     .    ,    King  John,  ii. 

Should  entertain  an  hour,  One  minutej  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest  iii. 

As  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these  To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts    ,     .     .  .     .      iv. 

All  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail  Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  ...       v. 
I  greatly  care  not:  God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one     ....  ...    Richard  II.  v. 

Like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven,  All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred    •  i  Henry  IV.  i. 
And  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked   ...  .     .  i. 

One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord,  A  gross  fat  man    .     .  .  .     .     .       ii. 

You  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities    .     .  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii,  4. 

O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones      .  .  .     .  ...      iii, 

I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  liim  better  than  you .  .       Henry  V.  iii, 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun      .     .  ....  ...       3  Henry  VI.  ii. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  And  spies  a  far-off  shore       ....  ,  iii, 

Like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood,  I'hat  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns      ....      iii. 

One  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  .  .       Richard  III.  v, 

By  my  life,  They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones ....  Henry  VIII  i, 

All  the  clerks,  I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms  .  ...  ii, 

A  constant  woman  to  her  husband,  One  that  ne'er  dreamed  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure  iii, 

These  are  stars  indeed ;  And  sometimes  falling  ones  ...  .  .     .     .      iv. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ;  Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading  .  iv.  2. 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church  The  cliief  aim  of  his  honour  .  ■  ...  v-  3. 
We  trifle  time  away;  I  long  To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian     .     .  v.  3. 


Coriolanns,  ii.  i. 
.     .  ii.  1. 

.     .     .     .     .      iv.  7, 
Titus  A  ndron.  iii 


If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be,  That  one  meets  Hector  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow,  Where  one  but  goes  abreast      ....  .  .      iii.  3. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ....  .  .     .  .  lil.  3. 

Tlie  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all,  The  other  blank  as  nothing      ....  iv.  5. 

One  that  knows  the  youth  Even  to  his  inches  .  .  .  ...  .     .  .     .      iv.  5 

One  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't 
You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones     .  .     .  .     .  ... 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  ;  one  nail,  one  nail;   Rights  by  rights  falter 

I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea  . 

One  fire  burns  out  another's  burning,  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Romeo  ^  yuliei^  i.  2. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish 

This  only  child  ;  But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much .  ....      iii.  5. 

But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child,  But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in      .     .     .      iv.  5. 
0,  give  me  thy  hand,  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  !      .     .     .     .  ...  v.  3. 

These  debts  may  well  be  called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em  Tiinon  of  Ailiens^  iii.  4. 

A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds  On  abjects,  orts,  and  imitations      .     .     Julitts  CiEsar,  iv. 
He  died  As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death  ....  .  .     .  Macbeth,  i. 

There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried  *  Murder  !  '  That  they  did  wake  each  other        ii. 

One  cried  '  God  bless  us  ! '  and  '  Amen  '  the  other     .  

Every  one  According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature  Hath  in  him  closed 
And  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that  Which  might  appal  the  devil 

All  my  pretty  ones  ?    Did  you  say  all  ?    O  hell-kite  1     All? 

What's  he  That  was  not  born  of  woman?     Such  a  one  Am  I  to  fear,  or  none 
T  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  born    .     .     . 
Stayed  it  long?  —  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred  .     . 
Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down,  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel.  So  fast  they  follow 

She  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ;  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress 

One  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not? 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir  ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she  's  dead      .... 

You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad  ;  I  mean  the  whispered  ones King  Lear.,  ii.  i 

Who  's  there,  besides  foul  weather? —  One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly     .    .    .     iii.  i 

Which  came  from  one  that 's  of  a  neutral  heart,  And  not  from  one  opposed iii,  7, 

Packs  and  sects  of  great  ones,  That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon ...  v.  3, 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ',  She  's  dead  as  earth  .  .     .      v.  3, 


111.  I 

iii.  4, 

iv.  3 

v.  7. 


Hamlet,  i. 


._  1.  5' 

iv.  7, 

iv.  7. 

V.  I 


V.   I, 
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One.  —  He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness  Does  challenge  much  respect  Othello^  \\.  i 

Good  faith,  a  little  one  ;  not  past  a  pint,  as  I  am  a  soldier      ....  ii,  3 

'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox,  The  one  as  long  as  the  other  .  ,  ii.  3 

Even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion  .  .       ii.  3 

Yet,  't  is  the  plague  of  great  ones;  Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base      .  ....      iii.  3 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  Though  great  ones  are  their  object     .     .  iii.  4 

To  beguile  many  and  be  beguiled  by  one  .  .     .      iv.  i 

Of  one  whose  hand,  Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe      .     .       v.  2 

Of  one  whose  subdued  eyes,  Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  Drop  tears v.  2 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he  's  hunted  Even  to  falling  .     .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  i 

I  look  on  you  As  one  that  takes  his  leave     .  .  .  .      iv.  2 

He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I  _am  most  infinitely  tied  .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

And  he  is  one  The  truest  mannered    .........  .  i.  6, 

One  of  your  great  knowing  Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance     .  .       ii.  3 

That  base  wretch,  One  bred  of  alms  and  fostered  with  cold  dishes  .  .     .  .       ii.  3, 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one  Not  half  so  old  as  that  .     .  .     .       ii.  5. 

I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one  :   I  have  tired  myself  .  ...  .      iii.  6. 

Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones.     Now  I  think  on  thee,  My  hunger  's  gone    .     .  iii.  6. 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought  But  beggary  and  poor  looks      .  .       y.  5 

One  sand  another  Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad  Who  died  .     .       v.  5, 

One  sin,  \  know,  another  doth  provoke  .  ...  Pericles,  i.  i 

One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir,  That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor     .     .  i,  4, 

How  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea.  — Why,  as  men  do  a-land  ;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones    i 
Like  gods  above.  Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes  To  honour  them      ....  i 

Prithee,  tell  me  one  thing  first.  —  Come,  now,  your  one  thing     ...  .  iv.  6. 

Oneyers,  such  as  can  hold  in,  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak  .  .     .     .     .   i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i, 

Onion.  —  Eat  no  onions  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath  .  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  z, 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift  ...  .  Tain.  0/ the  Skre'w,  Indue.  1 

Mine  eyes  smell  onions  ;  I  shall  weep  anon  ....  .  AlPs  H'eli,  v.  3, 

The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow     .     .  ....  Ant.  a?id  Cleo.  i.  2. 

Ooze.  — Thou  dost,  and  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze  Of  the  salt  deep  .  Tempest,  i, 

As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea  With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasures    .         Henry  V.  i, 

Opal.  —  Make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal  .        Twelfth  Night.,  ii.  4. 

Ope.  —  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i, 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin  To  ope  their  golden  eyes  .     .  .      Cyjnbeline.,  ii.  3 

Open,  — Why,  then  the  world  's  mine  oyster,  Which  I  with  sword  will  open  -  Merry  Wives.,  ii.  2 

For  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open  .  .  ii.  2. 

What 's  open  made  to  justice,  That  justice  seizes  .  Meas.for  Meas.\\.  1, 

He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court :  He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond  Mer.  of  Ven.  iv.  i, 
By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand  .  ...  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  i, 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand  .     .  .     .  Winter's  Tale.,  iv.  4, 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  .  ...  .  King  John,  iv.  2, 

To  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen    ...  .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  i 

Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared:  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold  .  .      iii.  2, 

Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable  ....  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity      .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4, 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life  Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries    .  .  .       1 

The  poor  souls  for  whom  this  hungry  war  Opens  his  vasty  jaws  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4, 

As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections,  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law  ...  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3, 
Open  Thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  !  My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 
Where  a  noble  heart  Hath  pawned  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love  ....  .      iv.  2, 

Or  earth,  gape  open  wide  and  eat  him  quick .  ■  ■  Richard  III. 

When  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us  our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out .     .  .     .     .  i.  4, 

Out  with  it  boldly  ;  truth  loves  open  dealing      ....  .     -  Henry  VIII.  iii, 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far!  'tis  virtue:  His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws      .  ...     iii, 

His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free  ;  For  what  he  has  he  gives  .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv. 
Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation      .  Tim.  of  Athens,  v, 
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Open.  —  The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough  For  nature  to  endure  ....  King  Lear,  iii.  4, 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature.  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so    Otfiello^  i.  3, 

Opening.  —  At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east   .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Operant,  —  My  operant  powers  tlieir  functions  leave  to  do  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate  With  thy  most  operant  poison !  Tiiizon  of  Athens,  iv.  3 

Operation.  —  I  have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge  Merry  Wives,  i.  3 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine  Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to  Troi.  &=  Cress,  iii.  3 
By  all  tlie  operation  of  the  orbs  From  whom  we  do  exist         .  .  .     King  Lear,  i.  i 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun        Attt.  afid  Cleo.  ii.  7 

Ophelia. — Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia,  And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

Opinion.  — Do  him  not  that  wrong   To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth       Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  7, 
To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions  .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  i 

Yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so  easily  .  ....  .     .     .       ii.  i. 

How  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me  Much  Ado,  i.  i 

The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage  .  .     .  ii,  3, 

Learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy  ...  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i, 

To  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

But  fish  not,  wiih  this  melancholy  bait,  For  ihis  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion  .  .  i.  1, 

Thou  almost  inakest  me  waver  in  my  faith  To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras  .  ■  iv.  1, 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgements  Of  all  opinion    .     .     .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

I  speak  not  this  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge  ....       v.  2 

You  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  z 

Into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity  iii.  4 

What  IS  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild  fowl  ?  .  .     .     .      iv.  2 

I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion  .  .  ...  .      iv.  ^ 

Ee  cured  Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes;  For  'tis  most  dangerous        .     Winter^s  Tale^  i.  2 
Remove  the  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten  As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound  .     .  .     .       ii.  3 

Frights  consideration,  Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected  Kingfohn,  iv.  2 

Leaving  me  no  sign.  Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood  .  .     .  Richard  IL  iii,  i 

I  pray  you  all,  Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes         ...  .2  Henry  IV.  i,  3, 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world.  To  frustrate  prophecies  and  to  raze  out  Rotten  opinion     ' 
If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed,  Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt  .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

His  own  opinion  was  his  law:  i'  the  presence  He  would  say  untruths  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2, 

Though  't  be  a  sportful  combat,  Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells  .     .  .  Troi.  a?id  Cress,  i.  3, 

We  did  our  main  opinion  crush  In  taint  of  our  best  man  .  .  .  i.  3. 

Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still  That  we  have  better  men  ...  i.  3. 

A  plague  of  opinion  !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin      .     .     .  iii.  3. 

Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion,  I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  iv.  4, 

And  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion .     ,     .       v.  4 

That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion,  Make  yourselves  scabs  .     .     .      Coriolanns^  i.  1 

O,  let  us  have  him,  for  his  silver  hairs  Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion   .     .     .     JuUiis  Ccesar,  ii.  i, 
He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late,  Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once  Of  fantasy     .     .       ii.  1. 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people  ...  Morcbeth,  i.  7, 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion,  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state      Hatnlet,  i.  i, 
It  is  as  proper  to  our  age  To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions      .  .  ii.  1, 

Which  carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions  .     .  .  v.  2, 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion  Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour  King  Lear,  ii. 

When  false  opinion,  whose  wTong  thought  defiles  thee,  In  thy  just  proof      .     .  .  iii.  6. 

Yet  opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you  .     .  .  Othello,  i.  3 

And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name  Of  a  night-brawler     .     .  .  ii.  3, 

And  even  from  this  instant  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion  than  ever  before iv.  2, 

But  let  us  rear  The  higher  our  opinion Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  -i. 

Opinion  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man  .  Pericles,  ii.  2 

Seldom  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit     .  .      iv.  2 

Opinionp.d. -1  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned ...     Much  Ado,  \v.  2 

Opportunity.  —The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off      .       Tzvelfth  Night,  iii.  2 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night  And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1 
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Opportunity.  —  When  there  is  more  better  opportunity  to  be  required     .         .  Henry  V.  iii 

Embrace  we  then  tl^is  opportunity  As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit  .     .  i  Heiiry  I'l.  ii 

Ten  to  one  We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity  .  .  v.  4, 

Let  them  down  For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity  And  daughters  of  the  game    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 
I  will  do  this,  i£  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity      ...  .  Othello,  ii.  i 

Even  to  the  yielding,  had  1  admittance  and  opportunity  to  friend  ,  .     .  Cynibeline,  i.  4 

Opposite.  — You  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite  .     .  .  Meas.for  Mens.  iii.  2 

The  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could  possibly  have  found    Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4 
'T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled,  Being  opposltes  of  such  repairing  nature  2  Hejtry  VI,  v.  3 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us   .  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4 

Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven,  For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you  Rich.  III.  ij.  2 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings!         .  ...  .      iv.  4 

Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st,  A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  Rom.  andyul.  iii.  2. 
Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy  Meet  what  I  would  have  well  and  it  destroy  !   Hamlet,  iii.  2, 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points  Of  mighty  opposites  ...  .     .  .     .       v. 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter,  And  keep  the  gate  of  hell !       .     .  .      Ot/iello.,  iv. 

Opposition. — Your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition  1  Henry  IV.  ii, 

Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition  Take  it  to  heart  ?  .  Hamlet.,  i. 

Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger  .     .  .  .      As  Yoii  Like  It,  11, 

I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears,  Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears     King  John,  iii. 
Nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind  To  suffer  with  the  body  .    King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps  :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses  .  .     .  .      iii.  6, 

Oppression.  — That  taught  me  craft  To  counterfeit  oppression     .  .     .  Richard  IT.  i. 

Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing.     Is  love  a  tender  thing?  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks,  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes  .  v. 

I  am  pigeon-Iivered  and  lack  gall  To  make  oppression  bitter  .  .  Hamlet,  ii. 

Oppressor.  — The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love      iii. 
Oppugn'ancy.  —  Each  thing  meets  In  mere  oppugnancy  .  .  .  Troi.  a?id  Cress,  i. 

Opulency. — A  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries  tliat  follow  youth  and  opulency    Timon  of  Alliens,  v. 
Oracle.  — Some  oracle  Must  rectify  our  knowledge  .  Tempest^  v. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles,  His  love  sincere  .  .     .        Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ?  —  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle  -    Love'' s  L.  Lost,  \. 

As  who  should  say,'  lam  Sir  Oracle,  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark! '  Mer.  of  J'euice,  i. 
Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so,  I  'Id  not  believe  thee  .  Troi.  mid  Cress,  iv. 

Thither  come,  And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle    .  .         Timon  of  Athens,  v. 

Orange.  — Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion    .  Much  Ado,  ii. 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend  .  iv. 

Oration.  — Tliy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer    .       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 
Orator. — Be  not   thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator  ;  Look  sweet,  speak  fair  Com.  of  Errors, \\\.  z. 
Very  good  orators,  when  tliey  are  out,  they  will  spit       .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  j, 

He  's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator      .     ,  ...  Airs  IVell,  v.  3, 

But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed,  To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 
I  can  better  play  the  orator.     But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible  .     ,  3  Henry  VI.  i,  2. 

I  '11  play  the  orator  As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead  Were  for  myself.     .      Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing  iv.  2, 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys.  Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries!  .     .  .     .  iv.  4 

And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before,  My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators        Titns  Andron.  iii. 
Read  to  her  sons  than  she  hath  read  to  thee  Sweet  poetry  and  Tully's  Orator        .     .  iv. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  ;  But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man  .  Jiditfs  Caesar,  iii. 

Orb.  — You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb,  As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown     /i/nch  Ado,  iv. 
I  serve  the  fairy  queen  To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  ....  .     Alid.  iV,  Dream,  w. 

Not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st  But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings  Mer.  of  Ven.  v. 
Move  in  that  obedient  orb  again  Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  .  i  Henry  IV,  y. 
The  inconstant  moon,  That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii. 

The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below  As  hush  as  death  ■     Hamlet, -n. 

My  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides,  Have  empty  left  their  orbs  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii. 

When  he  meant  to  quail  and  shal^e  the  orb,  He  was  as  rattling  thunder  ,     .  ...  v. 
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Orchard.  —  We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard,  And  then  to  dinner        7'am.  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

*T  is  given  out  tliat,  sleeping  in  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me     .  .  Hamiet,  i. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon 
Order.  —  We  do  the  denunciation  lack  Of  outward  order    . 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order 

The  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order         .     . 

It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,  As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  .     .     . 

You  must  confine  yourself  within  the  modest  limits  of  order    .... 

The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was,  Or  what  is  now  received 

AH  form  is  formless,  order  orderless         .... 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause  Doth  want  example 

Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise,  Insinuation,  parley 

And  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass 

But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we  are  most  out  of  order    .     , 

Order  gave  each  thing  view;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function 

Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ?  . 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  But  go  at  once    . 
Ordinant.  — Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant 
Ordinary.  —  I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary  Of  nature's  salework 


.     ,  Me  as.  for  Meas.  i. 

Co7n.  of  Errors,  \. 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv. 

.     .  .     .     .      iv. 

.    Twelfth  Night,  i. 

Winter^ s  Tale,  iv. 

.  King  fohtty  iii. 


1  Henry  I V.  iii, 

2  Hejiry  VI.  iv. 
Henry  VIII.  i. 

yulius  Ctzsar,  i. 

.     .    Macbeth,  iii. 

Hamlet,  v. 

As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence  K.  Lear,  i. 

And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart  For  what  his  eyes  eat  only  .  Afit.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Ordnance.  —  Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field?     .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

Organ. — Every  lovely  organ  of  her  life  Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit  Much  A  do,  iv. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?      .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound,  And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part  Twelfth  Night,  i. 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak  With  most  miraculous  organ      .     .      Hamlet,  ii. 

And  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ  ....  .      iii. 

Orifex.— Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  to  enter   Tr.  and  Cr.  v. 

Origin.  —  Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin  By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion   Hamlet,  i. 

Original.  —  We  are  their  parents  and  original  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

It  hath  Its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain  .        2  Henry  IV.  i. 


Romeo  and  yuliet,  iv.  ; 

Hajnlet,  iii.  : 

Tiuo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i 

Much  Ado,  iii,  : 

.  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  : 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  : 


Winter's  Tale,  i. 
I  Henry  IV.  iii, 
Richard  III.  iii. 

Henry  VIII.  iii. 


Orisons.  —  I  have  need  of  many  orisons  To  move  the  heavens  to  smile 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  Be  all  my  sins  remembered  .... 

Ornament.  — Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine!     .     . 

The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls  . 

Garnished  With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament 

And  approve  it  with  a  text,  Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  .     ■     . 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore  To  a  most  dangerous  sea 

So  prove,  As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous       ...  .  ... 

And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament,  A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you 

And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand,  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man 

His  treasure.  Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household  . 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words,  Brags  of  his  substance,not  of  ornament  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii, 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love,  Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both      .     .     .      iii. 

Help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments  As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ...      iv. 

Wouldst  thou  have  that  Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life?  Macbeth,  i. 

Orphans.  —  On  your  head  Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries  ,  .  Henry  V.  ii. 

Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss !  ....  .  .  Richard  III.  ii. 

Each  new  morn  New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry    .     .  .  .  Macbeth,  iv. 

Orpheus.  —  For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews  .  .     .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii. 

Therefore  the  poet  Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v. 
Orthography. — And  now  is  he  turned  orthography      .  .  .     .  .     ,      Much  Ado,  \\, 

Such  rackers  of  orthography  .  .  .     .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

Osprey.  —  As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  By  sovereignty  of  nature      .     .    Coriolanus,  iv. 
OsTENT. — Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  To  please  his  grandam  ,     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

Employ  your  chiefest  thoughts  To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love     .  ii. 
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Ostentation. — Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation .  .    Muck  Ado,  iv. 

With  some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant  .     .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v. 

These  summer  flies  Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation .  ,       v. 

Ostrich. — Make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  ii 
Othello.  —  I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind  .  .     .  Ot/iello,  i.  3 

Farewell !   Othello's  occupation 's  gone  !  .  .  ...      iiJ.  3 

Othergates.  —  He  would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did  .     .     .     .         Twelfth  Nig-kt,  v.  i 
Ottomites.  — To  ourselves  do  that  Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  .       Othello,  ii.  3, 

Ought.  —  Else  none  at  all  in  ought  proves  excellent         .  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Nor  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth       Romeo  and  Jvliet,  ii.  3, 
Ounce.  —  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  !   my  incony  Jew  !  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear,  Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair  .  .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  ^ 

Out.  —  Be  not  out  with  me  :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you Julms  C^sar,  i.  1 

Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say  !  —  One  :  two  :  why,  then  't  is  time  to  do  't   .  Macbeth^  v.  1 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out  ,  Otiicllo,  ii.  3 

Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth         ...  Mer.  of  re?tice,  ii.  i 

Outbreak. — The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind,  A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood  Hamlet,  i 
Out-d\vells. — It  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour.  For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock  M.  of  Ven.  ii.  6. 
Outface.  — We  Ml  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too  .  .  .      iv.  .^ 

Threaten  the  threatener  and  outface  the  brow  Of  bragging  horror        .  .  King  John,  v.  i 

And  with  presented  nakedness  outface  The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky      .     King  Lear,  ii.  3 
Out-frown. —  Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown  .  .  .  .     .  .       v.  3 

Outlive. — If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,  England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope  i  Heit,  IV.  v.  2 
Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance  ?  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

He  that  outUves  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home.  Will  stand  a  tip-toe   ...  .       Henry  V.  iv.  3 

When  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire,  Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting      Titus  Andron.  ii.  3 
Then  there's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year      .  .    Hamlet.,  iii.  2 

The  gods  preserve  you !     And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am  .     .  .  .     .  Pericles,  v.  1 

OuTLivrNG.  —  In  plight  and  youth.  Outliving  beauty's  outward  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2 

OuT-PARAMOURED. — In  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk Ki?ig  Lear,  iii.  4 

Outrage.  —  I  have  much  to  do  To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame ."     .  .  Richard  III.  i.  3 

Outrageous.  —  This  ill  day  A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1 

I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused,  So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  8, 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  Handet,  iii.  1 

Outran.  —  He,  swift  of  foot.  Outran  my  purpose  .  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

Outrun.  —  You  are  slow  ;  for  shame,  away  I     Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?    ...  2  Henry  VI.  v.  2 

We  may  outrun,  By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at     .  .  ...  Hejiry  VIII.  i.  1 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason  ...  ....    Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Outscold.  —  Turn  thy  face  in  peace  ;  We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us  .    Ki)tg  John,  v.  2 

Outside. —O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  !  .  .     .  .     .    Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  z 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside,  As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have  As  Y.  L.  It,  i.  3 
Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado   .     .  Winter"" s  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron  .  .  Henry  V.  v.  2 

For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature,  He  is  but  outside  -     Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1 

Can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make  his  wrongs  His  oiitsides  .  iii.  5. 

Since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike    ..."  ...  .     .    King  Lear,  v.  3, 

Outstare. — Would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look,  Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  Mer.ofVen.  11.  i 
Outswear.  — We'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too  .  .     .     .  iv.  j 

Out-talk.  —  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all .      Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2 

Outvenoms. — Sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  Cynibeline,  iii.  4 
Outward.  —  Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack  Of  outward  order  .  Meas.for  Meas.  1.  2 

O    what  may  man  within  him  hide,  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  I        .  ...      iii.  2 

They  have  a  good  cover;  they  show  well  outward  ...  ■  Mitch  Ado,  i.  z. 

Whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor     .     .  .       ii.  3. 

He  is  a  very  proper  man.  —  He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness  .  .  .       ii.  3, 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves  .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2, 
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Outward. — No  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts  Mer, of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits  With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character   Twelfth  Nighty  i,  2 
How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward !    .     .  ....  ...      iii.  1 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device,  Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement      .     .  King  John,  i.  1 

Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your  hands,  Showing  an  outward  pity    .     .  Richard  II.  iv.  1 
Cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce  :  to  imm^sk  our  noted  outward  garments  i  He7iry  IV.  i.  ^ 

Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences,  And  preachers  to  us  all  .  HeJtry  V.  iv.  i 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear;  Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires      .      iv.  3, 
As  you  did  mistake  The  outward  composition  of  his  body  .  •  .1  Hcriry  VI.  it.  3 

Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred,  Which  in  your  outward  actions  shows  itself  Riciiard III.  i.  3. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories,  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil  .  .        i.  4. 

Betwixt  their  titles  and  low  names.  There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame 
Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  Than  of  his  outward  show.  .  .  .     .  i! 

Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind  That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays!  Troi.&=Cress.  iii.  2, 
Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls  ;  The  cry  is  still  '  They  come  '        .  JMacbeth,  v.  5, 

Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes  Hainlet,  ii.  2, 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter      .     .  .  ,  v.  2, 

He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  worth King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate  The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  "  Othello^  i. 

Things  outward  Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,  To  suffer  all  alike  .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13 
I  do  not  think  So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within  Endows  a  man  but  he  ,  Cynibeline,  i, 

Opinion  's  but  a  fuol,  that  makes  us  scan  The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man  Pericles^  ii, 

That  neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outward  eyes  Envy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise  .  ii. 

Outwear,  —  Haih  made  a  vow.  Till  painful  study  shall  outwear  three  years      .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii, 
Come,  come,  away!     The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day  .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv. 

Outweighs.  —  If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life Coriolanns^  i.  6. 

Outwent  her.  Motion  and  breath  left  out .  Cyinbeiine,\\.  ^ 

Outwork.  —  O'er-picturing  that  Venus  uhere  we  see  The  fancy  outwork  nature  Atit.  and  Cleo.  ii 
Over-canopied. — Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine,  With  sweet  musk-roses  Mid.N.Dr.  \ 
Overflow.  — Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad    .     .  .     .  .    Richard  II.  v.  3, 

Over-full.  —  Being  over-full  of  self-affairs,  My  mind  did  lose  it Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

OvERGL.'^NCE.  —  I  will  overglance  the  superscript  .  .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

OvER-HAPPY.  —  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy     .     .  .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  ^. 

Over-kindness.  — Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me!     .  .  .      Much  Ado,  v.  i 

OvER-LEATHER.  —  Such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  over-leather  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue. 
Overmastered   —  To  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust ...  .      Much  Ado,  ii. 

OvER-MERRv.  —  My  presence  May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue. 
Over-name  them  ;  and  as  thou  namest  them,  I  will  describe  them  .    I\ler.  of  Venice,  i. 

OvERPEER.  —  Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea.  Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers  .  .  .  .  i. 
OvER-READ.  —  You  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Overshot.  —  So  study  evermore  is  overshot         .  .  .         Lovers  L.  Lost,  i, 

Over-tedious.  —  Speak  on  ;  but  be  not  over-tedious  ...  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3, 

Overthrow.  —  That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow     ....       Much  Ado,  i.  3 
His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him;  For  then,  and  not  till  then,  hefelt  himself //^c7irj'F'///.iv. 2, 
Over-topping.  —  Who  to  advance  and  who  To  trash  for  over-topping  .  Tempest,  i.  2, 

Overture.  —  T  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage  .  Tivelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Over-view.  —  Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  over-view  ?  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Over-weathered.  —  With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails  .  .  Mer,  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Over-worn.  —  I  might  say  '  element,'  but  the  word  is  over-worn  .  Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  i, 

Ovid,  —  The  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid  .  ...  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

So  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks  As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i, 

Owe.  —  For  this  I  owe  you  :  here  comes  other  reckonings  .  .      Dliich  Ado,  v.  4. 

I  owe  vou  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  vouth,  That  which  I  owe  is  lost  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other  men's  good      .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2, 
Owing.  —  More  owing  her  than  is  paid  ;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand  All's  JVell,  i.  3, 
OwL.  —  When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl,  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 
The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders  At  our  quaint  spirits      .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  :£, 
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Owl.  —The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth,  —an  evil  sign  ;  The  night-crow  cried  ...  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman,  Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-niaht      Macbeth,  iL  z, 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed     .  .       ii.  4. 

They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter  ...  .  ....    Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Own,  —  Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own  .  ....  .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Owner.  —  These  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2. 

An  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  .   AWs  H'eil,  iii.  6. 

OwNSELF.  —  This  above  all :  to  thine  ownself  be  true  .     .  .  Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Ox.  —  The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain     .  .     Mid.  IV.  Dream^  ii.  \. 

Ox-beef.  — Giant-like  ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house  .  .      iii.  r. 

Oxen.  —  We  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall  ....  .  .  .     .  .  j  Henry  IV.  v.  ^. 

OxLtps.  —  Where  ox'ips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows,  Quite  over-canopied  .  .  ii,  i 

Oyster.  — Why,  then  the  world  's  mine  oyster,  Which  1  with  sword  will  open         Merry  IVives,  u.  2. 

I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster     .  .     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  sliall  never  make  me  such  a  fool ii,  3. 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oysier  As  i^ou  Like  It,  v.  4. 

As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and  all  one         .     .  .  Tajn.  0/ the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ?  —  No.  —  Nor  I  neither         .  A'in^-  Lear,  i.  5. 

Oyster-wench.  —  Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench    ...  .         .         Richard  II.  i.  4. 


Pace.  —  If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom  In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  It  go  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3. 
What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps?  —  Not  a  false  gallop     .  .     .  .     .     Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go;  My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons    ....  .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  i. 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year  .  ....      iii,  z. 

Indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will  .  .   AlPs  Well.,  iv.  s- 

On  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since  arrived  but  hither  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  2. 

With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course  .  .  .  Richard  II,  v.  a. 

Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art  And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments      1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought  .  .  .  Henry  V.  v.  Prol. 

To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first .     .  Henry  VIII.  1.  .. 

At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with  modest  paces  Came  to  the  altar  .     .  .     .      iv.  i. 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward  Troi.  a?id  Cress,  i.  3. 

So  every  step,  Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick    ,  .  .  ,     .        i.  3, 

How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it  I  may  spur  on  my  journey  ,  .  Coriolanus,  i-  10. 

Plague  upon  't !   I  cannot  bring  My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  .  .  .       ii.  3. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Do  they  grow  rusty?  —  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace         ....      Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating .     ,       v,  1, 
Mv  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace,  Shall  ne'er  look  back  .     .     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

With  a  snaffle  You  may  pace  easy         ....  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

I  saw  her  once  Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street  .  ,  .  ,       ii,  ^. 

Pack,  —  Heap  on  your  head  A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  you  down   Tiuo  Geji.  of  Verona,  iii.  1, 
Vanish  like  hailstones,  go;  Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack!      Merry  IVives,  i.  3. 
There's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me  .  .  ,  iv.  2. 

'Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone  -  -  Covi.  of  Errors,  Hi.  z. 

Thou  art  false  in  all  And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack     .     ,     ,  ,  .  ,     .      iv.  4. 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  1  '11  give  her  thanks,  As  though  she  bid  me  stay         Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 
Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you,  That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  .  ,     ,     .      iv,  3. 

I  Ml  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you  ...  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ;  Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  Romeo&f  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
Packs  and  sects  of  great  ones.  That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon     .     .  .    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear,  The  good  and  bad  together    .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 
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Packed. — Who  I  believe  was  packed  in  all  this  wrong Muck  Ado,\.  i. 

The  bones  Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3- 

She,  Eros,  has  Packed  cards  with  Cssar,  and  false-played  my  glory   .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Pack-horse.  —  Pack-horses  And  hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia  .     .  •     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs  ;  A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries  .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Packing.  —  Here  's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all!  ...      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew-,  v.  i. 

'Faith,  and  I  Ml  send  him  packing i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4- 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart        ...  .     .  ...       2  He?iry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Ere  a  fortnigln  make  me  elder,  I  Ml  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on  it  Richard  III.  iii.  ■£. 
Packthread. — Musty  seeds,  Remnants  of  packthread  and  old  cakes  of  roses  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 
Padua.  —  The  great  desire  I  had  To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts  .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

What  happy  gale  Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  ? i-  2. 

Pagan.  —  Most  beautiful  pagan,  most  sweet  Jew !  .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  3. 

What  a  pagan  rascal  is  this  !   an  infidel !       .  .     .  .  ...  .     .   i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too,  That,  sure,  they  've  worn  out  Christendom  He7i.  VIII.  \.  3. 

Neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Page.  —  Fit  me  with  such  weeds  As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Their  dwarfish  pages  were  As  cherubins,  all  gilt  .     ,  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Bold  gentleman  Prosperity  be  thy  page !       .     .  ...  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 

Pageant.  —  Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  .  .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  played ...       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea.  Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers  .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre  Presents  more  woeful  pageants      .  As  Yoti  Like  It,  \\.  7. 

A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld  .  .  .  Richard  1 1 .  iv.  i. 

I  will  not  be  slack  To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was  ;  The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant  .      RicJiard  III.  iv.  4. 

'T  is  a  pageant.  To  keep  us  in  false  gaze      .  ...  .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Thou  hast  seen  these  signs  ;  They  are  black  vesper's  pageants  .  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Paid. — Borrows  money  in  God's  name,  the  which  he  hath  used  so  long  and  never  paid  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

There  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid  ;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand  AWs  Well,  i.  3. 

Indeed,  paid  down  More  penitence  than  done  trespass  .  ...  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  v.  i. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  £COt  and  lot  too  i  Henry  IV.  v,  4, 

Every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute  .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Fly  not ;  stand  still :  ambition's  debt  is  paid     .  .         Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  i. 

Has  paid  a  soldier's  debt;   He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man  .     .     .  Macbeth^  v.  8. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score  :  And  so,  God  be  with  him  !  .     .  ...       v.  8. 

By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam .  Haiulet,  iv.  5. 

Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once.  And  that  she  has  discharged  .     .      A7it.  a7id  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Where  I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom,  paid  More  pious  debts  to  heaven  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  much  ....  v.  4. 

Pailfuls.  — Yond  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls  .     .  Tempest,  \\.  2. 

Pain.  —  On  whom  my  pains,  Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost  ....  .     .  iv.  i. 

Having  nothing  but  the  word  '  noddy'  for  my  pains  .     .  T^uo  Gen.  of  Vero7ta,  i.  1. 

Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains?  —  No,  madam;  so  it  stead  you  .  ii.  i. 

Lend  him  your  kind  pains  To  find  out  this  abuse  .....  .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i 

Burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain,  As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain  Coni.of  Errors,  Ii.  i. 

I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks  than  you  lake  pains  to  thank  me  .     Much  Ado,  li.  3. 

Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks      ....  .  ii.  3. 

\    I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains  .  .  v.  i. 

I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think        .....  .     .  v.  4. 

That  most  vain,  Which  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain    .  .  .        Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Something  else  more  plain,  That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain    ...  .  iv.  3. 

Extremely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal ...  .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  ,. 

Cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield  In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Lives  merrily  because  he  feels  no  pain  ,     .      jfi,  2. 
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Pain.  — Then  thou  lovest  it  not;  And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof    .    TaTn.  ofiJie  Stirew^  iv.  3, 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  and  do  suppose  What  hath  been  cannot  be       .     .     AlPs  Well,  i.  i, 
Thy  pains  not  used  must  by  thyself  be  paid  :  Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward  .       ii.  i. 
No  pains,  sir  ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir    .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

Since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains  ...  .  .  .  iii.  3, 

Very  little  pains  Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end  ....    King  John,  iii.  2, 

Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me  .     .  .  ...  .  .     .  .      iv.  3 

They  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain  .  .     .  Richard  II.  ii.  i 

jSly  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls,  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell  .  .  iii.  1 
With  more  than  with  a  common  pain  'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintaui  2  Heiiry  IV.  iv.  5, 
'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains  Upon  example       .  .  Henry  V.  iv, 

Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains   .  2  Heriry  VI.  i, 

He  is  franked  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains  .  Richard  III.  v 

Lord,  Lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  !  What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears  !  i. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire  .  .  .  v. 

Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done,  In  most  accepted  pain  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge  ....  .  .      iv.  i 

One  fire  burns  out  another's  burning,  One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  z 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains  as  if  they  laboured      .     .     .  Ti7non  of  Atheiu,  iii.  5, 

Let  the  unscarred  braggarts  of  the  war  Derive  some  pain  from  you  -  Jv.  3 

I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy        .  .  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  2 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them      .     .  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain       .     .  ...  .     .  ....  .     .       ii.  3 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile,  And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain  Ha^nlet^  v.  2 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now!     .  King  Lear,  iii.  6 

That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die  Rather  than  die  at  once  .     .       v.  3 

My  story  being  done,  She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  .  Othello,  i.  3 

The  issue  will  be,  I  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my  pains      ...  .  ■    ii.  3 

I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful  ;  I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  ...  .     .       v.  2 

You  lay  out  too  much  pains  For  purchasing  but  trouble      ...  ...      Cymbeline,  ii.  3 

Whate'er  it  be,  What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger  .  .  ...  .  iii.  6 

Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain        .     -  iv.  z 

Painful.  —  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour  Delight  in  them  sets  off  Tempest,  iii.  i, 
And  for  thy  maintenance  commits  his  body  To  painful  labour  ....  Tain,  of  tlie  Shre'w,  v.  2, 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched  With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field  Henry  V.  iv.  3, 

Painfully.  — Imprisoned  thou  didst  painfully  remain  A  dozen  years   .     .  .  Tempest,  i  2. 

As,  painfully  to  poie  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth  .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Paint.  — Disloyal  ?    The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness  .         Much  Ado,  ni. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  Illy,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet  .  .     .  King  John,  iv. 

Excellent  workman  !   thou  canst  not  paint  a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself        .         Timon  of  Athe?is,  v. 
Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come  .  .      HatJtlet,  v. 

You  shall  paint  when  you  are  old.  —  Wrinkles  forbid  ! A?it.  and  Cleo.  i. 

Painted.  —  So  painted,  to  make  her  fair,  that  no  man  counts  ofher  beauty  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 
My  beauty,  though  but  mean,  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii. 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind  Mid.  IV.  Dream,  i. 

I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions  As  You  Like  It,  iii 
How  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised,  As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done   Tain,  of  Shrew,  Indue.  2, 
Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel,  Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye?      .  .  .     .      iv. 

An  innocent  hand.  Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood  King  John,  iv, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay .  .  .  .     .  Richard  II.  i, 

As  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv, 

Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes  .  ....  Henry  V.  iii.  6, 

Your  painted  gloss  discovers,  To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness  Henry  VIII.  v.  3, 
'T  is  the  eye  of  childhood  That  fears  a  painted  devil       .  ...  .    Macbeth,  ii. 

We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are.  Painted  upon  a  pole  .     .  .  .  .v. 

Not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it  Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word      Hamlet,  iii. 
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Painted. — Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon,  The  other  way 's  a  Mars  Ant.  6^  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

One,  but  painted  thus.  Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed  ...  ...     Cymbeline,  iii.  4, 

Painter.  —  He  's  a  god  or  a  painter  ;  for  he  makes  faces .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Here  in  her  hairs  The  painter  plays  the  spider Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2. 

The  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  z. 

He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter Timon  0/ Athens /\.  i. 

Yonder  comes  a  poet  and  a  painter:  the  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee!    .     .  iv.  3. 

A  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  he  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade  K.  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery  .  ...  Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  2, 

Fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeky  painting    .  .  .         Much  Ado,  iii.  3, 

Your  hands  in  your  pocket  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  ;. 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  -usurping  hair  Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect  iv.  3. 

Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days,  For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  .  .     .      iv.  -i. 

That  their  very  labour  Was  to  them  as  a  painting      .     .  .     .  ,  .     .  Hejiry  VIII.  \.  1. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show  That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows   Tzfn.  of  Atk.  i.  1. 

Painting  is  welcome.     The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man  ,     .  .  .     .  i.  i. 

0  proper  stuff  !  This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  .  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
-  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough         .               .  Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow,  A  face  without  a  heart?        .  .  .  .  iv.  7. 

Some  jay  of  Italy,  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed  him         .  .     Cyinbeline,  iii.  4. 

Pair.  —  Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men .      Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

In  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage  .  ...      As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools  .     .  v.  4. 

A  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned,  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases  Taiit.  0/ Shrew,  iii.  2. 
So  turtles  pair,  That  never  mean  to  part .....  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  4. 

Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves,  That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night      .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

1  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs  Did  march  three  Frenchmen  .  .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves  That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night  .  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  ^. 
What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  !  Let  me  embrace  too  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv  4. 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it  A  pair  so  famous                                           Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2, 

Pajock. — And  now  reigns  here  A  very,  very — pajock         .  ....  .  Havilet,  \\\.  2. 

Palace.  —  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  The  solemn  temples     .     .    Tejn^est,  iv.  i. 

Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces    .     .  .  Aler.  of  Venice,  i.  2- 

I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  l\Iy  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage  .  Richard  1 1 .  iii.  3. 

O,  that  deceit  should  dwell  In  such  a  gorgeous  palace!        .     .     ,     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope  Their  heads  to  their  foundations      .  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Where  's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things  Sometimes  intrude  not?  .  ,     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity  To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  iv.  8. 
Palate. — When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed  Love's  thrice  repured  nectar  Troi.  &=  Cress,  iii.  2. 

If  I  could  temporise  with  my  affection,  Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate  .     .     ,     .     iv.  4. 

If  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it  .     Coriolantts^  ii.  i. 

The  greatest  taste  Most  palates  theirs       ......  ....  iii.  1. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate  With  thy  most  operant  poison   Tiinon  of  Alliens,  iv.  3. 

I  therefore  beg  It  not,  To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  .     .  .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 

They  see  and  smell  And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour  ...      iv.  3. 

Thy  palate  then  did  deign  The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.  A7U,  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

Pale.  —  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  ]\Ieas.for  Meas.  iv,  3. 

Too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale.  And  feeds  from  home         .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Why  look  you  pale?     Seasick  I  think       .     ,     .     ,  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v,  2, 

Over  park,  over  pale.  Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire,  I  do  wander  every  where  Mid.  N.  Dreafn,iu  1. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods.  Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air  ....  .       ii.  i. 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer,  With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood  dear  ,     .      iii.  2. 

Come,  come  to  me,  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk .  ,  .  ,       v.  1, 

None  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge  'Tween  man  and  man  Mer.  of  Venice-,  iii.  2. 

Now  at  our  sorrows  pale,  Say  what  thou  canst       .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels    .  .  ,     .     .       Ttvelffh  Night  iii.  4. 

Then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year;  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
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Pale.  —  Barest  with  thy  frozen  admonition  Make  pale  our  cheek Richard  II.  \\.  . 

Why  should  we  in  the  compass  of  a  pale  Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion?  .     .     .      iii.  4 

That  pale,  that  white-faced  shore,  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides  King  John,  \\.  i. 
His  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven  i  Henry  IV.  ili.  i. 

The  day  looks  pale  At  his  distemperature     ....  ....  .       v.  i. 

Left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity    ...  2  Hefiry  IV.  iv.  3 

On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale,  Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  .     .  Henry  V.  iii.  5, 

Behold,  the  English  beach  PaJes  in  the  flood  with  men  .     .  .....  v.  Pro], 

Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale  With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness    .       \.  ^ 
Bounded  in  a  pale,  A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer         ...  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  -z 

Sick  with  groans,  Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs  ...      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 

These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your  good  .  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  7 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  how  pale  she  looks,  And  of  an  earthy  cold  ?  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines  Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  3 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon,  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief -/?<?/«.  &^  Jul.  ii.  2 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead    ...  .  ,  ii,  5 

A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ;  Pale,  pale  as  ashes ,     .      iii.  2. 

Yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye,  'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  .  .  .      iii.  5. 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there  .  .  .  v.  3, 

And  wakes  It  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale  At  what  it  did  so  freely?       .     .  .     .      Macbeth,  I.  7. 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond  Which  keeps  me  pale !  .  .  .  i 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason     ...  .     .  ...      Hamlet., 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near,  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire     .     .  .     .  i.  5 

Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other        .     .  .     .     .       ii.  i 

Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  (he  pale  cast  of  thought iii.  i 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  incllps,  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha't      .     .  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii,  7 

Pale-faced. —It  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man,  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart  1  Hen.  VI.  iii. 
Paleness.  — Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  iii. 

Palfry.  —  In  Cheapside  shall  my  palfry  go  to  grass  .  .     .  .  .2  Hejiry  VI.  iv. 

Palis ADOES. — Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets,  Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  of  culverin    i  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Pall.  — Come,  thick  night,  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell      .  .      Macbeth,  i. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well.  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  .      .  .      .      Hamlet,  v. 

Pallets.  —  Liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs,  Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee         .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 
Palliament. — This  palliament  of  ^^hite  and  spotless  hue  ...  .  .     .      Titus  Andron.K,  1 

Palm. — Still  virginalling  Upon  his  palm  !     How  now,  you  wanton  calf!  14-^inier''s  Tale,  i.  2 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm,  Unswear  faith  sworn  .     .  .  King  Jokn,  iii.  i 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  Troi.  &r>  Cress,  i.  1 
What  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty  Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have    .  .      iii.  i. 

Hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch,  And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  5 
You  shall  see  him  a  palm  in  Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest  .  Tinton  of  Athens,  v.  i, 
Should  So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.  And  bear  the  palm  alone  .  .       Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

I  an  itching  palm!    .  .     .  .     .  .  .  iv.  3, 

Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3, 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish  .  .  .  .       v.  2 

There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing  else  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  -z 

If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear  ....  .        \.  z 

Palmer. — Hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch,  And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss  Royn.&'JuL  \.  5 

Palmy.— In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell  Hamlet,  i.  i 

Palpable. — This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled  The  heavy  gait  of  night  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i, 

Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable    .  .  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Why,  who  's  so  gross,  That  seeth  not  this  palpable  device  ?      .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  6. 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable  As  this  which  now  I  draw  .     .  Macbeth,  ii,  i 

A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit        ...  .  ...  ....      Hamlet,  v.  ^ 

'T  is  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking    ...  ...  .  .Othello,  1.2 

Palsied.  —  And  doth  beg  the  alms  Of  palsied  eld Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  1 

Palter.  —  Have  spoke  the  word.  And  will  not  paher Julins  Cissar,  iV.  1 
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Palter.  —  Send  humble  treaties,  dodge  And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness     .     An^.  and  Cleo.  iii.  n. 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense     Macbeth^  v.  8. 
Paly.  —  And  through  their  paly  flames  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips  With  twenty  thousand  kisses      ....      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  z. 

The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes,  thy  eyes'  windows  fall    Rom.  &=  Jul.  iv.  i. 


Pamper.  —  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse,  And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations 
Pampered.  — Or  those  pampered  animals  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality  . 

Hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a-day 
Pamphlets.  —  With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devised 
Pancake.  —  That  swore  by  his  honour  they  were  good  pancakes 

The  pancakes  were  naught  and  the  mustard  was  good 

As  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day 

Panders.  —  Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn.  And  reason  panders  will 
Panel. — One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel  and,  like  green  timber,  warp 
Pang.  —  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths   . 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies    . 

And  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him 

I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death  Right  in  thine  eye  . 

See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  !  .  .  . 

In  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cried,  Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far 

Here  's  the  pang  that  pinches 

Her  sufEerance  made  Almost  each  pang  a  death    .  ... 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay,  The  insolence  of  office 

Pitying  The  pangs  ef  barred  affections     ...  .     . 

A  touch  more  rare  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears      .  .... 

Panged.  —  How  thy  memory  Will  then  be  panged  by  me     ..... 
Panging,  —  'T  is  a  sufferance  panging  As  soul  and  body's  severing  . 
Pansies.  —  There  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts     . 
Pant.  —  Pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels      .     . 

I  pant  for  life :  some  good  I  mean  to  do.  Despite  of  mine  own  nature 
Pantaloon.  — The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon 


Richard  III.  \ 

Mitch  Ado,  iv.  i 

.  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

T  Henry  VI.  iii.  i 

>  As  You  Like  It.,  i.  z 

Airs  Well,  ii.  2 

,     Hamlet.,  iii.  4 

As  You  Like  It^  iii.  3 

Merry  Wives^  iii.  5, 

Me  as. /or  Me  as.  iii.  i. 

T'welfth  Night,  i.  5. 

King  yokn,  v.  4. 

2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3, 

.  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 


Hamlet,  iii. 
Cyvibeliru^  i. 


.      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

.     .    Hatnlet,  iv.  5. 

T'welfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

King  Lear,  v.  3. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 


That  we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon.  .     .  ...  .    Tarn.  0/ the  Shren.v,VL\. 

Pantingly.  — Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  '  father'  Pantingly  forth         .  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
Pantler.  —  Would  have  made  a  good  pantler,  a'  would  ha'  chipped  bread  well .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pantler  and  bread-chipper  and  I  know  not  what  .     .  .       ii.  4. 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  IV.  3; 
Meas.  /or  Meas.  iv.  3. 
Mtich  Ado,  ii.  3. 
,  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 
V.  2. 
.  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  4. 


Pap.  — Thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap 
Paper.  —  He  's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  ? 

He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were  \  he  hath  not  drunk  ink 

As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper  . 

Whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on  Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words  That  ever  blotted  paper 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend.  And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound  . 

What  presence  must  not  know,  From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show  . 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures,  Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men 

I  fear  me  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly 

O  damned  paper !   Black  as  the  ink  that 's  on  thee! 
Paper-mill. — Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill  iHeriryVI. 
Parable.  —  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me  but  by  a  parable    Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii. 
Paradise.  —  So  rare  a  wondered  father  and  a  wife  Makes  this  place  Paradise  .    Tempest,  iv. 


Richard  II.  i.  3. 

.     .    2  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

Tijnon  0/ Athens,  i.  2. 

Cymbeline,  iii.  a. 

7- 

5- 


Is  a  paradise  To  what  we  fear  of  death 

Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  Paradise     .  .... 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise  To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise? 

You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth  ... 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house  And  angels  officed  all  ... 

Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradi'=;e.  To  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 

If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say  . 


Meas. /or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Com.  0/  Errors,  iv.  3. 

Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

....      iv.  3. 

.  AlVs  Well,  iii.  2. 

.   Henry  V.  i.  , 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
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Paradise. — Didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend  In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  Ro7n.  &"  Jul.  \\\, 
Paradox.  —  'Ihis  was  sometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof   ....     Hamlet^  iii. 

0  paradox  !   Black  is  the  badge  of  hell,  The  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  night   L.  L.  Lost,  iv. 
You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox.  Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair       Tzinon  of  Athens^  iii. 

Paradoxes.  —  \\  hat  is  or  is  not  serves  As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes    Troi.  O'  Cress,  i. 

These  are  old  fond  paradoxes  to  make  fools  laugh  i'  the  alehouse         .  .  .       Othello.,  ii. 

Paragon. —  Is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint?  —  No;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon   Two  Gen.  of  I' er.  ii. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of  animals !     .  .  .  Hamlet,  ii. 

A  maid  That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame      .  .  .     .  Othello,  ii. 

By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not,  An  earthly  paragon  !   .     .     .  .  Cymbeline^  iii. 

Paragoned.  — The  primest  creature  That 's  paragoned  o'  the  world  Henry  VIII.  ii. 

Parallel.  —  For  the  liberal  arts  Without  a  parallel         .  Tempest,  i. 

Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity  Did  lack  a  parallel     ....  .         AWs  Well,  v.  3. 

As  near  as  the  extremest  ends  Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife     .       Troi.  and  Cress. 

Whom  we  know  well,  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel .  i 

'T  was  a  rough  night.  —  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel  A  fellow  to  it  Macbeth,  \ 

In  Britain  where  was  he  That  could  stand  up  his  parallel?  .     .      Cyntbeline,  v.  4, 

Paramour. —  He  is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. — You  must  say  '  paragon  '  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 
Parasite.  —  He  is  a  flatterer,  A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death  Ridiard II.  ii. 

When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

Parcel.  —  It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath,  A  charitable  duty  of  my  order  Com.  of  Errors,  v. 

A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

His  industry  is  up-stairsand  down-stairs  ;   his  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

That  swollen  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack   ....  ii.  4. 

1  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow  .  .      iii.  2 
I  sent  your  grace  The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief ...          ...            2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard,  But  not  intentively  .  ,   Othello,  i.  3, 

Parcel-gilt.  — Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet     ...  .2  Heiiry  IV.  ii.  i 

Parcelled.  —  Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general    .  .     .  Richard  III.  ii.  ^, 

Parch.  —  Better  parch  in  Afric  sun  Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes    Troi.  d^  Cress,  i.  3, 

Parchment.  —  If  the  skin  were  parchment  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink      Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i 

Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchment  bears  not  one      .     .  .  Winter''s  Tale,  1.  2 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen  Upon  a  parchment  .  King-  John,  v.  7 

That  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2 

That  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  .  .  .  iv.  :; 

Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins? —  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too  .  Hamlet,  v.  i 

Pard.  —  More  pinch-spotted  make  them  Than  pard  or  cat  o'  mountain  .    Tempest,  iv.  1 

Then  a  soldier  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard    ....  As  Yoit  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Pardon. — Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so:  Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe  MeasforMeas.  ii.  r 

You  might  pardon  him,  And  neither  heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy  ,  II.  ^ 

ignomy  in  ransom  and  free  pardon  Are  of  two  houses     .  .  .  .     .     .       ii.  4 

For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i 

Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man.  Who  in  that  sale  sells  pardon  from  himself     King  John,  iii.  i 
Pardon  me,  if  you  please  ;  If  not,  I,  pleased  Not  to  be  pardoned  Richard  1 1 .  ii.  i 

If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray,  More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may  .  .     .       v.  3 

Do  not  say,  '  stand  up  ' :  Say  '  pardon  '  first,  and  afterwards  '  stand  up  '  .  .v.  3, 

If  I  were  tliy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach,  '  Pardon  '  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech  v.  3, 

I  never  longed  to  hear  a  word  till  now  ;  Say  '  pardon,' king;  let  pity  teach  thee  how     .     .  1/.  3, 

The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet;  No  word  like  *  pardon  '  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet  v.  3. 

Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy?  .     .  v.  3, 

Speak  '  pardon  '  as  't  is  current  in  our  land  ;  The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand      .       v.  3 
I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me     .     .  .  ...  .  .  v.  3 

Tulce  saying  '  pardon'  doth  not  pardon  twain,  But  makes  one  pardon  strong   .  .     ,  .       v.  3 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

When  good  will  is  showed,  though  't  come  too  short,  The  actor  may  plead  pardon  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5 

Pardoned. —  To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall,  Or  pardoned  being  down     .     .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  3 

May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence? iii.  3 
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Pared.  —  But  pared  my  present  havings,  to  bestow  My  bounties  upon  you  .     Henry  VIII.  iii 

Thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  lefc  nothing  i'  the  middle        .     .  King-  Lear,  i   4, 

Parent.  —  Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  !     .     .  .     Tain,  of  the  Skreiv,  iv.  5, 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name  ;  No  note  upon  my  parents  .     .  AlVs  Well,  \.  3 

Comfort,  joy,  m  this  most  gracious  lady,  Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy  Henry  VIII.  v.  5 

Obey  thy  parents  :  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not .  Kiitg  Lear,  iii, 

Time  's  the  kmg  of  men,  He  's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave    .  .     Pericles,  ii 

Parentage. —  He  asked  me  of  what  parentage  I  was  ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he  As  Y'oit  Like  It,  iii 

What  is  your  parentage  ?  —  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 

Parings. — The  very  parings  of  our  nails  Shall  pitch  a  field  when  we  are  dead  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  , 

Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's  nail,  A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood    Co7}i.  of  Errors,  iv.  3 

Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy  Stands  on  a  tickle  point  .  .         2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

Parish.  —  The  '  why  '  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church   .  .  .     .  As  You  Like  It^  ii.  7 

Till  they  've  swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells,  and  all  Pericles,  ii.  1, 

Parish-top.  —  Till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top      ,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3, 

Paritors.  —Sole  imperator  and  great  general  Of  trotting  'paritors  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii,  i, 

Park.  —  Over  park,  over  pale,  Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Parle.  —  The  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle    .     .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

When,  in  an  angry  parle,  He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i, 

Parley.  —  Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate  Than  a  command  to  parley      ...  .     .     .  i.  3 

What  an  eye  she  has!  niethinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  provocation    .  .  Othello,  ii.  3, 

Parliament.  —  I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men   Merry  W^ives,  ii.  j 

Burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm :  my  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England  2  He7iry  VI.  iv.  7 

Parlour.  —  You  are  pictures  out  of  doors,  Bells  in  your  parlours  .       Otiiello,  ii.  i 

Parlous.  — Thou  art  m  a  parlous  state,  shepherd  ,  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2 

A  parlous  boy:  go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd    .     .  Richard  III.  ii.  4, 

Parmaceti.—  Tht,  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise    i  Heiiry  IV.  i   3 

Parrot.  — Or  rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot,  '  beware  the  rope's  end  '      Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4 

Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes  And  laugh  like  parrots      .     .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

And  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots    .     .  .  .  .  iii.  5. 

More  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain,  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape  .      As  Yon  Like  It,  iv.  1 

That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer  words  than  a  parrot  .     .  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Look,  whether  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot!  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Parrot-teacher.  — Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher      ...  .     .  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Parsley.  —  She  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit  .     .     .      Tafn  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  4. 

Parson. — Comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail,  Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep  Rom.  &=  ynl.  i.  4, 

Part.  — Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms        Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

That,  undividable,  incorporate,  Am  better  than  thy  dear  selfs  better  part  Com.,  of  Errors,  ii.  2 

But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part  .  .  .  iii.  i 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part  .  ...  iii.  2 

You  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it       .     .     .  .  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  1 

Tell  me  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me  ?  .  v.  2 

For  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me?  .  .  v.  ^, 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  Is  esteemed  ;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms    Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

An  outward  part,  We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart  .     .  .      iv.  r 

He  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts ...      iv.  2, 

Contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart.  And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part  ....  v.  2 
The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms  All  causes  to  the  purpose  .  ....  v.  2 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  .; 

The  better  part  of  my  affections  would  Be  with  my  hopes  abroad    ....         Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  i 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part,  And  mine  a  sad  one      .     .  i.  i 

He  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts i.  2 

Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough  And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  ....  ii.  2 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts  ....  iii.  ^ 
Full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts  .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.  His  acts  being  seven  ages  ii.  7. 

And  so  he  plays  his  part ii,  7. 
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Part.  —  Were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy     ....  ...    As  Vou  Like  li,  m.  j. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts  By  heavenly  synod  was  devised  .     .      iii.  2. 

As  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour    .     .  iii,  2. 

You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part:   You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart  v.  4. 

Sure,  that  part  Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  performed  .  7'am.  0/ the  Shrew,  Indue,  i. 

Now  I  play  a  merchant's  part,  And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart   .     .  .  ii.  i. 

Our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts  Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts    ....  .       *i.  j.. 

Thy  father's  moral  parts  Mayst  thou  inherit  too!  ,    .  AlVs  IVell,  i.  z. 

What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly  .     .  .     .  ii.  1. 

Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound,  And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part   Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 
I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that  question  's  out  of  my  part    ...  -  i-  5. 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her,  Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune  .  ii.  4. 

Though  I  have  for  the  most  part  been  aired  abroad  .  ....  IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

So  turtles  pair,That  never  hiean  to  part .  .  .      iv.  4. 

Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts  And  finds  them  perfect  .     .  .     .     King  John,  i.  i. 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she   .  .     .  ii,  1. 

Arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts  Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions    ,     .     . 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in.  If  thou  vouchsafe  them  .  ... 

My  reasonable  part  produces  reason  How  1  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes      .     . 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts,  Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form         .     .      iii.  4, 

Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts,  Leaves  them  invisible .       v.  7. 

If  heart's  presages  be  not  vain,  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again  Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

Hand  to  hand,  He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour   .     .  ...  .1  Henry  IV.  i,  3. 

But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  .  .  .      iii,  i. 

Leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides  ....  .  ,      iii.  x. 

What!  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out    .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity     .  i.  2. 

Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician       .  ....  ii.  2. 

Sherris  warms  it  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme      ...  .      iv.  3. 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man,  And  make  imaginary  puissance  .     .     .  Henry  V.  i.  Prol. 

So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life  Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric    .  ....  .  i.  i. 

He  seems  indifferent,  Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part  .  ....  .     .     .     .  i.  i. 

What  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part  And  least  proportion  of  humanity    .     .     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii,  3. 

I  will  not  be  slack  To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant  .  .  .     .    2  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part  Hot  coals  of  vengeance v.  2. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts     ,  ....  .     .       v.  2. 

To  shape  niy  legs  of  an  unequal  size  ;  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part      .     .      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world,  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem v.  5. 

I  can  see  his  pride  Peep  through  each  part  of  him  .  ,  .     .     ,    «     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

That  dye  is  on  me  Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black  .  i.  i. 

You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you,  Have  too  a  woman's  heart ii.  3. 

Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a  housewife     .     .  .  iii.  i. 

A  time  To  think  upon  the  part  of  business  which  I  bear  i'  the  state      ....     0     ...     .      iii.  -£. 

All  thy  best  parts  bound  together.  Weighed  not  a  hair  of  his iii.  2. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again,  His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace     .     .      iv.  2. 

From  all  parts  they  are  coming,  As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here  !       .     .  v.  4. 

Famed  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature  Thrice  famed      .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  3. 

Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines  Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts ii.  3. 

What  music  is  this?     I  do  but  partly  know,  sir  :  it  is  music  in  parts  .  .  .     iii.  i. 

VoT^ing  more  than  the  perfection  often,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one  ,      iii.  a. 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person ...      iv.  4. 

I  find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables  .         .     .      Coriolanns,  ii.  i. 

It  is  a  part  That  I  shall  blush  in  acting .  .      ii.  2. 

Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other  Insult  without  all  reason      .     .  ...      iii.  i. 

We  do  here  pronounce,  Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power  We  were  elected  theirs       iii.  i. 

You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part  which  never  I  shall  discharge  to  the  life iii.  2, 

To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part  Thou  hast  not  done  before iii.  2. 
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Part.  —  Like  a  dull  actor  now,  I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out     .     .  -     Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part  Belonging  to  a  man Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each  part ;   Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart  ii.  3. 

Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every  part  about  me  quivers  .     .  ii.  4. 

Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts.  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity      .  .  iii.  3. 

But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me,  It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee  ...  .      iii.  3. 

Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death,  But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life  iv.  5. 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capel's  monument,  And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives  ...       v.  i. 

Not  one  word  more  :  Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor      ,     .     .        Tinion  of  Alliens,  iv.  2. 

I  am  not  gamesome:   I  do  lack  some  part  Of  that  quick  spirit  .     .  Julhts  Cssar,  i.  2. 

For  mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  .     .  ...  i.  2. 

For  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me         ...     .  .  .     .     .        i.  2. 

Was  never  called  to  bear  my  part,  Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art Macbeth^  \\\.  t^. 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so,  For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man !  .  .  v.  8- 

So  have  I  heard  and  do  in  part  believe  it  Hamlet,  i.  i. 

I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part :  You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you  .      i.  5. 

And  for  mine  own  poor  part,  Look  you,  I  '11  go  pray .  .  i.  5. 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace       .     .  ii.  2. 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise   .     .     .      iii.  a. 

Go  not  till  I  set  yoa  up  a  glass  Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you        .  .  .      iii.  4. 

O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it,  And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half  iii.  4. 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom  And  ever  three  parts  coward  .      iv.  4. 

Your  sum  of  parts  Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him        .  ...  .      iv.  7. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know      .     King  Lear,  i.  4. 

My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should  Burn  itself  out  ...  .      .  .  iv.  6. 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven,  And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes    .     .  .     .       v.  3. 

1  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial     .  ....       Othello,  ii.  3. 

And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation  That  chamberers  have ...      iii.  3. 

None  our  parts  so  poor.  But  was  a  race  of  heaven  .     A7tt.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

We '11  feast  each  other  ere  we  part ;  and  let's  Draw  lots  who  shall  begin ii.  6. 

I  will  go  seek  Some  diich  wherein  to  die  ;  the  foul'st  best  fits  My  latter  part  of  life  ....      iv.  6. 

If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part.  The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch  .     .       v.  2. 

Could  I  find  out  The  woman's  part  in  me ! Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

Partake.  —  You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say  ,     .     .     .  .  Richard  1 1  J.  i.  r. 

Partaker.— Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness  When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap   Tivo  Gen.  ofVer.  i.  i. 

Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal.  Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain?    .  .   i  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Parted.— Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted,  But  yet  an  union  in  partition  M.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye,  When  every  thing  seems  double  .     .  .      iv.  i. 

The  wall  is  down  that  parted  their  fathers  .  v.  i. 

Here  are  severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  breath  ....  ^  Mer.  of  Vejiice,  iii.  2. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin  Leaped  from  his  eyes     .     .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

I  had  thought  They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em.  At  least,  good  manners     ...       v.  2. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score  :  And  so,  God  be  with  him  !      .     .  .    Macbeth,  v.  8. 

Participation.  —Thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege  With  vile  participation        i  Hejtry  IV.  iii.  :i. 

So  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society    .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Particle.  — Every  particle  and  utensil  labelled  to  my  will  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle  Of  any  promise Julius  Ci:Esar,\\.  1. 

Particular.  —  'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star     .         .     AWs  Well,  i.  i. 

I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of  the  inter'gatories       .     .  .  .     .      iv.  3. 

To  say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Each  your  doing,  So  singular  in  each  particular     .     .  .     .  ...  Winter' s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy,  And  leave  me  out  on  't .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  .        Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular;  'T  were  better  she  were  kissed  in  general   .  .     .     .      iv.  5. 

He  's  to  make  his  requests  by  particulars Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Who  loved  him  In  a  most  dear  particular v.  1. 

The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular  prosperity  I v.  z. 
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Particular.  — It  is  myself  I  mean  :  in  whom  I  know  All  the  particulars  of  vice         .  Macbeth,  v. 
Ay,  madam,  it  is  common.  —  If  it  be,  Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ?    .     .     .      Hamlet, 

As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men,  That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them    ...  .  i.  4, 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine    . 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

For  my  particular  grief  Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature Othello,  i.  3 

From  which  the  world  should  note  Something  particular Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13, 

Parties. — These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure 1  Hejiry  IV.W 

For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued,  And  neither  party  loser 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

And  though  it  be  allowed  in  meaner  parties — Yet  who  than  he  more  mean?    .  Cymbeline,  ii   3 

Parting.  —  A  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting      ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3 

I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body  A  IPs  IVell,  ii.  1 

And  so  by  chance  Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear         ...  Richard  IT.  i.  4 

I  fear  thy  overthrow  More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul !  .  .  .  .  3  Hefiry  VI.  ii.  6, 
Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,  That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2, 
Not  one  word  more  :  Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor  .  Tiinon  of  Alliens,  iv.  2 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed  ;  If  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made  Jul.  C^Esar,  v.  i 
Which  are  often  the  sadness  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth Cymbeline,  v.  4, 

Partisan.  —  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no  service  as  a  partisan  .    Ant.  and  Cleo,  ii.  7. 

Partition. — Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted,  But  yet  an  union  in  partition  I^I.  N.  Drea7n,m.2. 
Even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff,  And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition     2  Henry  IV.  iv. 
Can  we  not  Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious  'Twixt  fair  and  foul?         .       Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Partly. — 'T  is  partly  my  own  fault ;  Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy  Mid.  N,  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Partly  to  satisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind      Henry  V.  iii. 
For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see.  How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  thereof  Richard  1 1 1 .  iii.  7. 

Partner.  —  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows .       1  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness  .     .     .  Macbeth,  \.  5 

Myself  and  other  noble  friends  Are  partners  in  the  business Cymbelijie,  \.  6, 

Partridge.  — Then  there  's  a  partridge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 
Finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest.  But  may  imagine  howthe  bird  was  dead  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

Party.  —  The  devil  take  one  party  and  his  dam  the  other!       ....  .    Merry  PVives,  iv 

Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride,  That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party?  .      As  Vou  Like  It,  ii 

Are  you  a  party  in  this  business?  —  In  some  sort,  sir     .     .     .  .  JVinter'^s  Tale,  iv 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear  Upon  my  party!    ...  .  King  John,  iii, 

Upon  good  advice,  Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave Richard  II.  i. 

When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party  and  party .     .     Coriolanus,  ii. 

This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party     .  .  King  Lear,  iii, 

Pash.  — Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash  and  the  shoots  that  I  have.  To  be  full  like  me   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist  I  '11  pash  him  o'er  the  face  .  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Pass.  —  '  Steal  by  line  and  level'  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate      ...  .     .    Tempest,  vf. 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass  And  not  the  punishment  ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  i, 
What  know  the  laws  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ?  .  .  ...  ii. 

Being  at  that  pass,  You  would  keep  from  my  heels  and  beware  of  an  ass  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i, 

They  may  pass  for  excellent  men  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  r, 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  2, 

A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass,  But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven        .  i.  3 

If  it  do  come  to  pass  That  any  man  turn  ass As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5, 

Let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh.  Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass!     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2, 

The  pilot's  glass  Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass All's  lVell,\\.  i 

I  do  know  him  well,  and  common  speech  Gives  him  a  worthy  pass      .     .  .  .     .      ii.  5 

For  it  will  come  to  pass  That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass iv.  3 

Prince  of  Wales,  And  his  comrades,  that  daffed  the  world  aside,' And  bid  it  pass  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass,  Butslill  rememberwhat  the  Lordhath  done  2.  Henry  Vf.n.i 

Disturb  him  not ;  let  )iim  pass  peaceably      ... '     '     '      "!'  ^ 

My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass Richard  III.  i.  2, 

For  curses  never  pass  The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air 1.3 
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Pass.  —  Pass  by  and  curse  thy  fill,  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait  .     .    .   Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind,  Which  I  respect  not Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  3. 

And  then,  you  know,  It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was  .  .  Hamlet^  ii.  3. 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points  Of  mighty  opposites  .     .  -      v.  z. 

We  may  not  pass  upon  his  life  Without  the  form  of  justice  King-  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Passage.— By  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in  Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day  Com.o/E rr.  iii.  r. 

A  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands  The  passages  of  alleys      .     .  iv.  2. 

I  '11  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat T-welfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

Can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness      ....  iii.  a. 

The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope,  And  gPve  you  entrance      ....    King  John^  ii,  i. 

Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest         .     .  .  ...     Ric/uird  II.  \.  i. 

The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps  Esteem  as  foil      ...  ...  i.  3- 

Must  I  not  serve  along  apprenticehood  To  foreign  passages? i.  3. 

To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  track  Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident iii.  3- 

This  stream  through  muddy  passages  Hath  held  his  current  and  defiled  himself         ...  v.  3. 

May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  Of  this  hard  world      ...  ....       v.  5. 

Would  some  part  of  my  young  years  Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age!     1  Henry  VI.  ii,  5. 

Boiling  choler  chokes  The  hollow  passage  of  my  poisoned  voice      ...  .     .  ,       v.  4, 

That  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope.  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul  I  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 

As  if  The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action  Rode  on  his  tide  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Like  valour's  minion  carved  out  his  passage  .  ....  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Make  thick  my  blood  ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse       .  i.  5. 

Take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul,  When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage.     .     Hamlet,  iii,  3. 

In  passages  of  proof,  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it    .  .     .  .  .      iv,  7. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but  A  strain  of  rareness     .     ,  Cymbelijie,  iii.  4. 

Passed. — O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams  \Richard  III.  \.  4. 

I  have  passed  My  word  and  promise .  .     ,     .      Titus  AndrSn.  \.  i. 

The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes.  That  I  have  passed .  Othello,  \.  3. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed,  And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them  ,     .  .  i.  3. 

Passenger. — That  you  do  no  outrages  On  silly  women  or  poor  passengers  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv,  i. 

My  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law.  Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase  .  ,       v.  4. 

Beguiles  him  as  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  r. 
Passes.  —  Like  power  divine,  Hath  looked  upon  my  passes      .  ,     .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  v,  i. 

She  passes  praise;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot     ....  .     .    -     .       Love''s  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain  As  passes  colouring     .  ...         Winter'' s  Tale,  ii.  2. 

But  it  must  be  as  it  may  :  he  passes  some  humours  and  careers  .  ....  .  Heitry  V.  ii.  t. 

Passeth.  —  But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show Hamlet,\.2. 

He  knits  his  brow  and  shows  an  angry  eye  And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  r. 
Passing.  —You  apprehend  passing  shrewdly      .     -  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i, 

'Tis  a  passing  shame  That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am,  Should  censure  thus  Two  Ge7t.  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

Is  she  not  passing  fair?  —  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is  .     .  .     .  ,  .      iv.  4. 

Theiury,passingonthe  prisoner's  Iife,May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two  Meas,  for  Meas.  ii.  r. 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short   ...  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5, 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent,  If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue  i. 

You  are  passing  welcome,  And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves  .  .  .     .       ii.  1. 

I  find  you  passing  gentle.     'T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen ii.  i. 

Thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous,  But  slow  in  speech   .  ...  .     .  ii.  i. 

Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise  .     .  ....  .     .  .  .  .      iii.  2. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty  .  ...  iv.  i. 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue Richard  III.  \.  i. 

Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair,  What  doth  her  beauty  serve  ?      .        Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  1. 

All  that  lives  must  die,  Passing  through  nature  to  eternity      .     ,     ,     .  ,  .      Hatnlet,  i.  2. 

One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more.  The  which  he  loved  passing  well ii.  2. 

She  swore,  in  faith,  't  was  strange,  't  was  passing  strange,  'T  was  pitiful OtJiello,  i,  3. 

Passion.  —  Till  this  afternoon  his  passion  Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage .      Com.,  of  Errors,  v,  i. 

If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise         ....      Much  Ado,  \.  1. 
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Passion.  —  Never  counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion        .     .     .     Muck  Ado,  ii.  3, 

It  did  move  him  to  passion Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood   .  .     .  .     .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

More  merry  tears  The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed      ...  ...  v.  i. 

I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused,  So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  3. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  ....      iii.  1. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air.  As  doubtful  thoughts!     ...  ,     .  ....      iii.  2. 

For  affection,  Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes   .....      iv.  i, 

What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue?      ...  .As  Yoi<  Like  It,  i.  2. 

For  every  passion  something  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing  .     .  .     .      iii.  2. 

There  is  too  great  testimony  in  your  complexion  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest    .  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy,  All  made  of  passion   and  all  made  of  wishes  .  .  .  .       v.  2. 

Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth      .     .  .     .  AlVs  Well,  i.  3. 

Invention  is  ashamed,  Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion  .  ...  i.  3. 

For  your  passions  Have  to  the  full  a ppeached.  .  .  .....  i.  3. 

The  cunning  of  her  passion  Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger  .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much.  More  than  light  airs      .  .     .       ii.  4. 

There  is  no  woman's  sides  Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion  .  .  ii.  4. 

Maugre  all  thy  pride,  Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide    .  .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly,  That  he  believes  himself  iii.  4, 

Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway  In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent  ....  iv.  i. 

A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them  .     .  .  .  .    Winter's  Tale,  v.  ^. 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment,  A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes     .     .  King  fohji,  iii.  3. 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world;  And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy       .  iii.  4. 

His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break   ......  .     .  iv.  2. 

Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made  Upon  thy  feature  .  .  .      iv.  z. 

I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  Ring  Cambyses'  vein  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also  .  .       ii.  4. 

Ourgrandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature.  In  passion  shook  ...  .  .      iii.  r. 

The  which,  if  you  give  o'er  To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay     ....        2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground,  Confound  themselves  with  working     ....      iv.  4. 

Spare  in  diet,  Free  from  gross  passion  or  of  mirth  or  anger  .  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accursed     .  ...  .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  £. 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  4. 

O,  contain  yourself;  Your  passion  draws  ears  hither  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ?   Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them  Tit.  And.  iii.  i. 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us  What  levity  's  in  youth  .  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion  He  did  behave  his  anger  iii.  5. 

Vexed  I  am  Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference  .      jfuHus  CcEsar,  i.  2. 

This  noble  passion,  Child  of  integrity .     .  .  ...  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

As  oft  as  any  passion  «nder  heaven  That  does  afflict  our  natures     .     .  .     .  Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven.  And  passion  in  the  gods  .  .       ii.  2. 

What  would  he  do,  Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion  That  I  have?         .  .     .       ii,  2. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion  .     .  iii.  2. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters     .      iii.  ^. 
Give  me  that  man  That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core   .  iii.  ■:. 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose.  The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose  iii.  z. 

Lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by  The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command     .  iii.  4. 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  Into  a  towering  passion .     .  v.  2. 

For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion  Must  be  content  to  think  you  old      King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
She  was  a  queen  Over  her  passion  ;  who,  most  rebel-like.  Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her  iv.  3. 

'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief,  Burst  smilingly     .  .     .       v.  3. 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgement  collied,  Assays  to  lead  the  way    .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Close  delations,  working  from  the  heart  That  passion  cannot  rule    ....  .  .      iii.  3. 

I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion  :  I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you  .     .  .     .     iii.  3. 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  some  instruction     .  .      iv.  i. 

Whilst  you  were  here  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief —  A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man         iv.  i. 
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Passion. —  Is  this  the  nature  Whom  passion  could  not  shake? Othello^  vt.  \. 

Why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip?    Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame    ....      v.  2. 

Whose  every  passion  fully  strives  To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired  .     .Ant.  and  Cleo-  \.  i. 

Her  passions  are  made  of  nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love    .  i.  2. 

Your  speech  is  passion :  But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up  .  ii.  2. 

See  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul  show  !  This  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe  Pericles,  iv.  4. 
Passionate.  — Warble,  child;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

pASSV. — Then  he 's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy  measures  panyn :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue  Twelfth  Nigkt,  v.  i. 
Past.  —  And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act  Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue     .     .     Tefnpest,  ii.  \. 

Irreparable  is  the.oss,  and  patience  Says  it  is  past  her  cure     ....  v.  i. 

That  such  a  one  and  such  a  one  were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of    ,     ,       Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

Careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come      ....  .     .  .      iv.  .*. 

That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death,  Than  that  which  lives  to  fear v.  i. 

O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block! Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought ii.  3. 

For  past  cure  is  still  past  care     ....  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

My  art  is  not  past  power  nor  you  past  cure AlVs  Well,  ii.  i. 

They  say  miracles  are  past      .  .  .     .  ii.  3. 

And  if  it  end  so  meet  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet ...       v.  3. 

He  so  troubles  me,  'T  is  past  enduring JVinier's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

What 's  gone  and  what's  past  help  Should  be  past  grief iii.  2. 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care Richard  II.  u.  z- 

Nay,  that 's  past  praying  for  :   I  have  peppered  two  of  them 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you     ....  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

0  thoughts  of  men  accursed  !     Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst    ...  .  i.  3. 

What 's  past  and  what 's  to  come  she  can  descry  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ;  that  is  past Ricliard  III.  iv,  4. 

Unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then  it 's  past  watching Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured  As  fast  as  they  are  made   .    .     .  iii.  3. 

Praise  new-bom  gawds,  Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past.     .     .  iii.  3. 

What 's  past  and  what  *s  to  come  is  strewed  with  husks  And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  ...  iv.  5. 
The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again  .  .  Corialanus,  iv.  3. 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking,  Self-loving     ...  ....  .      iv.  6. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ...       v.  2. 

For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days  ...  .  ...  Ro7neo  and  yuliet,  i.  5. 

Though  they  be  not  to  be  talked  on,  yet  they  are  past  compare  ...  ii.  5. 

But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me.  It  were  a  grief,so  brief  to  part  with  thee iii.  3. 

Come  weep  with  me  ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help  !  .     .     .     .  ....  ,  iv.  i. 

1  already  know  thy  grief;  It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits   ....  .     .  iv.  i. 

His  days  and  times  are  past    ........  Timon  0/ Athens,  \\,  i. 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven ;   Repent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come   '  .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Had  he  been  where  he  thought,  By  this, had  thought  been  past King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

And  more,  much  more  ;  the  time  will  bring  it  out :  'Tis  past,  and  so  am  I    .     .     .  .  v.  3. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst  .  ...  .        Othello,  i.  3, 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone  Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on  .  i.  3. 

Good  faith,  a  little  one  ;  not  past  a  pint,  as  I  am  a  soldier  .  .       ii.  3. 

Things  that  are  past  are  done  with  me      ...  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 

Our  slippery  people,  Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver  Till  his  deserts  are  past  .  i.  ^. 

But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such.  It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming    .  .  .     .       v,  z. 

Past  grace  ?  obedience?  —  Past  hope,  and  in  despair  ;  that  way,  past  grace       .     .     .  Cyinbeli7ie,\.  l. 

Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain         .     .  .  .      iv,  ^. 

Of  what's  past,  is,  and  to  come  .  .  .  v.  4. 

Past-cure.  — To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady,  To  empirics AWs  Well,  ii.  1, 

Paste. — I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust  And  with  your  blood  and  it  I  '11  make  a  paste    Tit.  And.  v.  -£.. 

That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones  RicJiard  1 1 .  iii.  2, 
Pastime. — Whose  pastime  Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms    .     ,     ,  Tempest   v.  i. 

I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream,  And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii,  7. 
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Pastime.  —  We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv.  3 

We  have  had  pastimes  here  and  pleasant  game      .  .  ....  ...  v.  2 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent,  If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty   Tam.  of  the  Shrew^  Indue,  i 
His  good  melancholy  oft  began,  On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime  .     ,  AlVs  Well^  i.  ^ 

Till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him        Tivelfth  Nighty  iii.  4 
Did  you  assay  him  To  any  pastime?  .     .  ...  .    Ha/nlet^  iii.  i, 

Makest  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? .     ,         King  Lear^  ii.  4, 

Pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-liistorical  .  .      Hamlet^  ii.  2 

Pastors.  —  Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way    .  •      i-  3 

Pasture.  —  Here  's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttons  .    Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  i.  i 

Good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep,  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun   AsY.L.  It,  iii,  2 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse  .  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  Prol, 

Show  us  here  The  mettle  of  your  pasture  .     .  .  .  .     .  ....      iii.  i 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides,  The  want  that  makes  him  lean  .        Tinion  of  At/tefis,  iv.  3 
Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets,  The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st   A7it.  a?id Cleo.  i.  4, 

Pat.  — Vou  shall  see,it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you     .  .  .     .      Mid.  X.  Dream,  v.  i 

Nor  could  Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late         ....  .       Henry  VIII,  ii.  3, 

Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying;  And  now  I  '11  do  't  .  Hamlet,  iii,  3 

And  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy .  .  King  Lear,  i.  2, 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  With  can  die- wasters     .  .      Much  Ado^  \ 

So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a  school  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i\ 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder  ;  Snail-slow  in  profit  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5, 

Begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven     ...  ...  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name    .  Hamlet,  iv.  4, 

O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe,  Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  !  v.  i, 

Patched.  —  Man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had  il/.  N.  Dreavt,  iv.  i 

Any  thing  that 's  mended  is  but  patched  .     .  ...    Twelfth  Xight^  i.  5 

Virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin  ;  And  sin  that  amends  isbut  patched  with  virtue    i.  5. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious,  Patched  with  foul  moles  King  John,  iii.  i 

Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault  Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched  .     .  .  iv.  2 

This  must  be  patched  With  cloth  of  any  colour      ...  .  Coriolanus,  iii.  i 

But  Vou  patched  up  your  excuses  .  ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii,  £. 

Patchery.  — Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and  such  knavery!  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

You  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dissemble,  Know  his  gross  patchery  .  .  Titnon  of  At/iens,  v.  1 

Patches.  — A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals,  That  work  for  bread  Mid.  X.  Dream,  iii.  2 

As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach  Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault  .     .  .  King  Joh^i,  iv.  2 

A  king  of  shreds  and  patches      ....  ....     Hamlet,  iii.  4 

Pate.  —  '  Steal  by  line  and  level '  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate    .  ....    Tempest,  iv.  i 

There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so  merrily  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 
She  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate      .  .  Com.  of  Errors.,  i.  2. 

I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate    ....  .     .  .  i.  2. 

Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I  Ml  break  your  knave's  pate  .     .  .      iii.  1 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs  .     .     Love'^s  L.  Lost,  i.  y. 

Was  this  taken  By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine?   .     .  .     .  .     .  Winter'' s  Tale,  \.  z 

That  sly  devil,  That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith      .  .     .         King  John,  ii.  1 

An  't  were  not  as  good  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  on  thee  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i 

A  black  beard  will  turn  white  ;  a  curled  pate  will  grow  bald    .  .  Henry  V.  v.  2 

Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate,  That  many  have  theirgiddy  brains  knocked  out  i  Hen.  VI.  iii.  j 
The  learned  pate  Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  all  is  oblique  ...  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches  .     .     .  Hamlet,  v.  i 

To  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt ■     ■  .  v.  1 

Indeed  my  invention  Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from  frize      .  ...       Othello,  ii.  1 

Patent.  — Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up      .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  . 

By  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness      .  AlVs  Well,  iv.  5. 
If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend      .  Othello,  iv.  i 

Paternal. — Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Propinquity  and  property  of  blood  King  Lear,  i.  i 

Path.  —  Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub.  Out  of  the  path    .     .     .   King  John,  iii.  4 
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Path. — Go, tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  return Richard  J II.  \.  i. 

If  thou  path,  ihy  native  semblance  on,  Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough  To  hide  thee  yul.  des.  ii.  i. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,  And  recks  not  his  own  rede   .     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Pathetical.  —  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical  I  .     .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit! iv,  i. 

The  most  pathetical  break-promise  and  the  most  hollow  lover As  Y<ni  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Pathway. — Thou  showest  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  Hfe Richard  II.  \.  2. 

Patience.  —  Irreparable  is  the  loss,  and  patience  Says  it  is  past  her  cure       .     .     .  Tempest^  v.  i. 

My  patience,  more  than  thy  desert.  Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  Two  Gen.  of  Vero7ia,  iii.  1. 

Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile .  .     ,       v.  4. 

Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  king's  English       .     .     .      Alerry  IVives,  i.  4. 

Is  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience     .  ...  iii,  i. 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  In  your  close  patience Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  3. 

0  you  blessed  ministers  above,  Keep  me  in  patience  1 v.  i. 

Give  me  the  scope  of  justice;  My  patience  here  is  touched v.  i. 

No  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee.  With  urging  helpless  patience Com.  of  Errors^  ii,  1. 

If  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft,  This  fool-begged  patience  in  thee  will  be  left ii.  i. 

Have  patience  and  endure      .  .  .  .  .  Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Bid  him  speak  of  patience  ;  Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine  .  .  .  v.  1. 

Bring  him  yet  to  me,  And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience .  v.  j. 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow      ...       v.  i, 

1  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience ;  Yet  I  must  speak      .                    .  .  .     .       v.  i. 
I  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man Lovers  L'.  Lost,  i.  z, 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat.  To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat !      .  .     .      iv.  3. 

1  '11  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long     .  .  ....  .  .     .     .       v.  z. 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience,  Because  it  is  a  customary  cross    .     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Thou  drivest  me  past  the  bounds  Of  maiden's  patience  ...  iii.  z. 

E.\tort  A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport      .  .  .  iii.  2. 

Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

I  do  oppose  My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  armed  To  suffer    .  iv.  1. 

Her  very  silence  and  her  patience  Speak  to  the  people  ....  ....  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter  And  play  the  swaggerer iv.  3. 

Though  it  pass  your  patience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums      .     .      Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  j. 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel,  And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity        .     .  ii.  1. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument,  Smiling  at  grief  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Take  your  patience  to  you,  And  I  'II  say  nothing  .  .     .  .  ....  Winter  s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast  As  to  be  hushed  and  nought  at  all  to  say   Richard  II.  i.  i. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience  Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts        .     .     .     .  \.  z. 

And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts  Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think  ii.  i. 

His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles.  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  .     .         .      v.  2. 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it      .  .  ....  .       v.  5. 

For  accordingly  You  tread  upon  my  patience         .  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Imagination  of  some  great  exploit  Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience i.  3. 

Enough  To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience   ....  .  iii.  i. 

It  must  be  as  it  may  :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod  .  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

This  place  commands  my  patience.  Or  thou  shouldst  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me  1  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
Sort  thy  heart  to  patience  ;  These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he ...  .     .  •     •    3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with  words.  —  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  fortune       .  .     .       v.  5. 

Whether  I  will  or  no,  I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load  .     .     .  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

I  am  much  too  venturous  In  tempting  of  your  patience Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

And  sweetly  In  all  the  rest  showed  a  most  noble  patience ii,  i. 

Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower  :   I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee  .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences  A  guard  of  patience     .     .  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

A  very  little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience    ....  Coriolantts,  ii.  i. 

Set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience ii.  i. 

Meantime  forbear,  And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience  Romeo  and  yuliet,  v.  3. 
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Patience,  — What  you  have  to  say  I  will  with  patience  hear Julms  CcEsar^  i,  z. 

Can  I  bear  that  with  patience,  And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ?         .       il. 

Do  you  find  Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature  That  you  can  let  this  go  ?    Macbeth^  lii. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper  Sprinkle  cool  patience         .  .  Hamlet^  iii.  4 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech    .     .  ....  ....  .     .       v.  i 

You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need  !  ....  ...    Ki7ig  Lear,,  ii.  4 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience  ;  I  will  say  nothing .     .  iii.  2 

Where  is  the  patience  now,  That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? .      iii.  6. 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest     ...  .  .  iv.  3 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes,  Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes  .  Othello^  i.  3 
He  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow  That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow  .  i.  3, 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago,  That  I  extend  my  manners  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  i, 

Some  strange  indignity,  Which  patience  could  not  pass.  .  ii.  3 

How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience!  What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees?  .  .  ii.  3, 
I  '11  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  .  ....  ....      iii.  3. 

I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul  A  drop  of  patience  .     .      iv.  2 

Turn  thy  complexion  there,  Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin      ...  .      iv.  z 

With  patience  more  Than  savages  could  suffer      .  ....     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4 

That  time,  — O  times  !  —  I  laughed  him  out  of  patience     ...  ii,  5. 

Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does  Become  a  dog  that 's  mad  .  .  .    iv.  15. 

Have  I  hurt  him? —  No,  'faith  ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience  ...  .  Cynibelitie,  i 

Quite  besides  The  government  of  patience !  ......  ii.  4. 

1  do  note  That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both,  Mingle  their  spurs  together        ...      iv. 
Like  Patience  gazing  on  king's  graves,  and  smiling  Extremity  out  of  act      .  Pericles,  v. 

So,  on  your  patience  evermore  attending,  New  joy  wait  on  you  I      .     .  .     .  .  v.  3. 

Patient.  — 'T  is  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am  in  adversity Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4, 

I  'II  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream,  And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step  Tzvo  Ge7t.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look  With  an  aspect  more  favourable   .  .  IFinier's  Tale,  ii. 

And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art     .  .  .  .  Richard  J  I.  ii. 

I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  patient   ....  .  .2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ?    Ah,  wretched  man  !  .     .  .3  He-nry  VI.  \. 

He  brings  his  physic  After  his  patient's  deaih  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii. 

He  will  be  the  physician  that  should  be  the  patient    .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Choler!   Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midniglit  sleep,  By  Jove,  't  would  be  my  mind!   Coriolanus,  iii. 

Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased  The  multitude fuli^ts  Cixsar,  iii. 

Therein  the  patient  Must  minister  to  liimsejf.  — Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  .     .  Macbeth,  v. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ,  Haiidei,  iii.  i 

The  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace         .     .     .       Cynibeline,  ii.  3 
If  you '11  be  patient,  I '11  no  more  be  mad;  That  cures  us  both  .  ...  .  .     .     .       ii.  3 

Patiently.  —  I  '11  keep  my  oath.  Patiently  to  bear  my  wTOth  ...  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate  The  morning's  danger   .  .     .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol. 

Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience      .  .  .     .  ,  .     .     ,     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

Patines.— Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i 

Patrician. — Where  great  patricians  shall  attend  and  shrug,  1'  the  end  admire  Coriolanus,  1.  g, 

A  humorous  patrician,  and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  ....  ....       n.  i, 

Patrimony.— Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him,  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony  Richard  II.  ii.  ^ 
Patron.  —  I  do  ;  and  will  repute  you  ever  The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty  Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  -^ 
The  five  best  senses  Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  .  .     Timon  of  Athens  .y.  ^ 

Patroness.  —  This  is  The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony  ,  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iii,  1 

Pattern.  — He  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love  ....  As  You  Like  It,  \v.  i 

Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death,  And  nothing  come  in  partial  Meas.for  Meas.  \\.  i 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know,  Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  .     .  .  ,     .     ,     .     .      111.2 

Which  is  more  Than  history  can  pattern ■  IVinters  Tale,  iii.  2 

By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out  the  purity  of  his  .     .  .  iv.  4 

A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ;   A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant  Titus  A  ndr 071. -v.  3, 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience  ;  I  will  say  nothing King  Lear,  iii.  2, 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature      .     .  .  ■     ■       Othello^  v.  2. 
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Paunches.  —  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  1. 
Pause.  —  I  pray  you,  tarry:  pause  a  day  or  two  Before  you  hazard    .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  2. 

A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence      Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by  All  time  of  pause  .     .         ...     Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  ^. 

If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply  .     .         .         .     .    Julius  Ctzsar^xu,  z. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin  Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

Being  done,  there  is  no  pause .  ...  .     .  Othello^  v.  2. 

Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him  he  mocks  The  pauses  that  he  makes  ....  Ani.  and  Cleo.  v.  1, 
Pauser.  —  The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason     .  .    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Paw.  —  Thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  King  John,  iii.  i. 
Pawn.  —  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  Merry  IVives,  ii.  2. 

I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left  To  save  the  innocent     .     .  .     .    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

To  lie  like  pawns  locked  up  in  chests  and  trunks  .     .         King  John,  v.  2. 

Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn        .         .         ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes  To  hopeless  restitution  ....  ...  .     .    Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

Being  mature  in  knowledge.  Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure    .     Ant.  andCleo.  i.  4. 

Pawned. — I  raised  him,  and  I  pawned  Mine  honour  for  his  truth Coriolanus,  ^,  b. 

Pay.— In  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay.  If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay  M.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z. 

Let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far.  Which  I  will  overpay  and  pay  again         .  AlP s  Well,  iii.  7. 

Oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay  .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

He  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on  .     .  .     .         .     .     iii.  4. 

And  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all ....       v.  i. 

Youpay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's  given  freely Winter's  Tale,  \.  ^. 

Be  pleased  then  To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe  To  him  that  owes  it .  King  John,  ii.  i. 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay  A  glorious  angel    .         .  Richard  1 1 .  \\\.  ^. 

Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay         ....  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv, -i. 

'T  is  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day ...       v.  i. 

His  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us.  We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all        .  .      v.  2. 

Who  never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay         ....       v.  4. 

I  will  pay  you  some  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you  infinitely    .  2  Henry  IV.  Epil. 

Base  is  the  slave  that  pays.  .  .     .  •  .  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

The  word  is  '  Pitch  and  Pay ' :  Trust  none  ;  For  oaths  are  straws •      I!'  3- 

With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards %  Henry  VI.  'i.  i. 

If  I  should  pay  you  for 't  as 'tis  extolled,  It  would  unclew  me  quite  .  Timon  o/Alhens,i.  i. 

Only  I  have  left  to  say,  More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay    .  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe.  In  doing  it,  pays  itself      .         .  .  .  .  i.  4. 

That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay,  Which  are  not  sterling    .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Most  necessary  't  is  that  we  forget  To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt  .  .     .     iii.  2. 

He  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow  That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow  Othello,  i.  3. 

Overbuys  me  Almost  the  sum  he  pays      .     .  .  •  •  •  Cymbeline,  i.  i. 

I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for  courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay  and  yet  pay  still  i.  4. 

So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the  dish  pays  the  shot    .  .  v.  4. 

Paving.  —  More  nor  less  to  others  paying  Than  by  self-offences  weighing  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back;  'tis  a  double  labour      ...  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Pavment.  —  Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due  .     .  .       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment  Might  have  been  mine  I     .  .      Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Peace.— If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present  Tempest,  i.  1. 

You  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace     ....     Merry  Wives,  i\.  3. 

Though  I  now  be  old  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches  .     .         .     .  ii.  3. 

Doting  wizard,  peace  1   I  am  not  mad Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  4. 

If  he  do  fear  God,  a' must  necessarily  keep  peace Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

What  would  they,  say  they?— Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation v.  2. 

I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement ! ,/.  £. 

I  wonder  what  it  bodes.  — Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  z. 

To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace,  Or  seek  for  rule > .  z. 
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Peace.  —  My  words  are  as  fall  of  peace  as  matter Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

I  will  make  your  peace  with  him  if  I  can  .     .  .  .     ,      iii,  4. 

A  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace King  John,  \\.  i. 

The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war  Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace .     .  .     iii.  i. 

War!  war!  no  peace!  peace  is  to  me  a  war     .  .  .     .     iii.  1. 

Deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love    ....  ...  ,  .      iii.  i. 

The  fat  ribs  of  peace  Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  .  .     .  .     ,  .     .      iii.  3. 

That,  like  a  lion  fostered  up  at  hand,  It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace v.  2. 

Turn  thy  face  in  peace  ;  We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us  .     .  v.  z. 

Peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  Richard IJ.  \.  3. 

In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce.  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild      ...       ii.  i. 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal!  what  a  brawling  dost  thou  keep! \  Henry  IV.  \\.  z. 

Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain ii.  4. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace  .     .         .         .         .     .     iv.  2. 

Peace,  fellow,  peace ;  stand  aside :  know  you  where  you  are  ? 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  z. 

Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched  .  .  iv.  i. 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutored  ,     .  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence,  The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace    ...      iv.  i. 

A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest;  For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued iv.  2. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility         .      Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

Poor  and  mangled  Peace, Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births    ....  .  .       v.  2. 

Without  expense  at  all,  By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained      ....    1  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace,  If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils? iii.  .. 

Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace?       .         2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  pleasure  be!    .    .         .     iii,  3. 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will  !    . v.  2. 

As  famous  and  as  bold  in  war  As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer        .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace,  Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time  .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

j    Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul,  To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God?     .     ■     .     .  i.  4. 

In  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven,  Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth     ...       ii.  i. 

I  desire  To  reconcile  me  to  his  frifendly  peace  :  'T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity       ....       ii.  i. 

Sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy;  Good  angels  guard  thee  ! .     .       v.  3. 

I  feel  within  me  A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities,  A  still  and  quiet  conscience  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  silence  envious  tongues       .  ...  .  iii.  2. 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again.  His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace     .  iv.  2. 

Peace  be  with  him !   Patience,  be  near  me  still      .  .....  .  iv.  2. 

I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the  fool  will  not Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety,  Surety  secure     .     .  ...  .     .  .     .  .     .       ii,  ^. 

All  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is,  calling  both  parties  knaves Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers  .  .      iv.  5. 

Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace  as  far  as  day  does  night    ....  .      iv.  5. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible     .     .  iv.  5. 

What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  !     I  hate  the  word,  As  I  hate  hell .     .  .  Romeo  and  yuiiet,  i.  i. 

*T  is  not  hard,  I  think.  For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace       ....  .  i.  2. 

Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace!     Thou  talk'st  of  nothing  ...  .  .  .  i.  4. 

Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast !  Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest !    ii.  2. 

Make  war  breed  peace,  make  peace  stint  war,  make  each  Prescribe  to  other    Timon  of  Athens.,  v.  4. 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace  to-night  .     .  Julius  Cfzsar,  ii.  2. 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace  .  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Better  be  with  the  dead,  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace iii.  2. 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  on  earth iv.  3. 

I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape  And  bid  me  hold  my  peace    .         .     .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace ii.  2. 

This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace.  That  inward  breaks  .     .  .  .     .     iv.  4. 

Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear  And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities         .     .       v.  2. 

I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace,  To  keep  my  name  ungored  .     .  v.  z. 
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Peace.  —  When  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding King  Lear^  iv.  6. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  -And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace Othello,  i.  3. 

If  I  be  left  behind,  A  moth  of  peace 1.3- 

The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near  :  Prove  this  a  prosperous  day Ant  and  Cleo.  iv.  6. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother           .  Cyvibeline,  iii.  6, 

Peaceably.  —  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably  Muck  Ado,  v.  2. 

Disturb  him  not ;  let  him  pass  peaceably 2  He7iry  Vl.m.  ■^. 

Peace-maker.  —  Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  If    .     .     .      As  You  Like  It^  v.  4. 

For  blessed  are  the  peace  makers  on  earth   ....  ...  2  Henry  VI.  \\.  1. 

Peacock.  —  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

Turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather  .  .     .  Hevry  V.  iv,  i. 

Triumph  for  a  while  And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail  ....  .     .       i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

He  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  —  a  stride  and  a  stand    .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Peak,  —  A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak.  Like  John-a-dreams   ...  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Peal.— The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Pear.  — Till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear     .     .  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

Like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears,  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily  ...  .      AlVs  Well,  \.  i. 

'T  is  a  withered  pear  ;  it  was  formerly  better    .     .  .     .  ...  i.  i. 

O,  that  she  were  An  open  et  caetera,  thou  a  poperin  pear ! Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  l. 

Pearl.  —  Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ;  Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes        .  .      Tempest,  i.  2, 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  4. 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears  .     .  .      iii.  i. 

The  old  saying  is.  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes    ...  ....  .       v.  2. 

Fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine  ...  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Go  seek  some  dewdrops  here  And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear  .  ii.  i. 

Dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds  Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls     ....      iv.  i. 

Dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  bouse  ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster   .      As  You  Like  It,   v.  4. 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearl,  Valance  of  Venice  gold    .     Tam..  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Why,  sir,  what  'cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? v.  1. 

Draws  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes King  John,  ii.  i. 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  Inestimable  stones Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Her  bed  is  India  ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl  .     .  .     .  .     .  ...       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

She  is  a  pearl,  Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships ii.  2. 

I  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl  .  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence,  As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped  K.  Lear,  iv.  3. 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe  .  Othello,  v.  2. 

I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail  Rich  pearls  upon  thee Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 

Peas.  —  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  peas     .     .  ...  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog .1  Henry  IV.  ii,  i. 

Peasant.  — You  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant     .     .  ....  .       As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe  .  .  .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Peascod.  —  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her    ...  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii,  4. 

As  a  squash  is  before  't  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple  .  Tivelfth  Night,  \.  5. 
Peaseblosso.m  !  Cobweb  !  Moth  !  and  Mustardseed  .     .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Pebble.  —  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebblestone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  .     .     Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  3. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  Fillip  the  stars  .  ....  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

The  murmuring  surge,  That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes  .  ...  King  Lear,  iv,  6. 

Peck.  —  In  the  circumference  of  a  peck  ;  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ...  .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

About  the  sixth  hour  ;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck  ....    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease,  And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please    ...       v.  2. 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at  .  .  .   Othello^  i.  i. 

In  that  mood  The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge .  Ant.  a7id  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Peculiar. — Single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind  Hamlet^ni.-^. 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty,  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  Othello,  i.  i. 

Pedant.— A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy  ;  Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent  \   L.  L.  Lost,  iii.i. 

But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is  The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony     .     .    Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  j 
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Pedant.  — A  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,  I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  2, 
Like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  the  church      ....  .  Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  2 

Pedigree.  —  But  for  the  rest,  you  tell  a  pedigree  Of  threescore  and  two  years     .       3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3, 

Pedlar.  —  He  is  wit's  pedlar,  and  retails  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails     ,     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 
By  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  cardmaker      .     .  .  .  .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2 

Peep.  —  Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes  And  laugh  like  parrots  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 
I  can  see  his  pride  Peep  through  each  part  of  him     .  ....  .  Hetiry  VIII.  i.  i, 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark.  To  cry,  '  Hold,  hold!  '         .  .      Macbeth,  i.  5, 

There  's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Peer. — So  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying,  '  Peer  out,  peer  out! '        .     .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  2, 

Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state  .     .  .  ...  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  .  .  .  Ot/iello,  ii. 

Peerless.  —  But  you,  O  you.  So  perfect  and  so  peerless  ...  .  .  .     .    Tempest,  iii. 

The  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think,  That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on     .    iVinier's  Tale,  v.  i, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet  We  stand  up  peerless      .     .  .     Ajit.  and  Cleo.  i.  i, 

Peevish.  —  He  is  something  peevish  that  way  ;  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

I  cannot  speak  Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds    .  .  , OtJiello,  ii.  3, 

Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies,  Throwing  restraint  upon  us iv.  3 

Peevish-fond.  — And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs  ...  .     .  Riciiard  III.  iv.  4. 

Pegasus. — Turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,  And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship  1He7t.IV.  iv.  i, 

Pegs.  —  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music,  As  honest  as  I  am  .     .  Othello,  ii.  1, 

Peise. — Strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap  Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  Rich.  III.  v.  3, 

Peize.  —  'T  is  to  peize  the  time,  To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length  .  .      Mer.  of  Vetiice,  iii.  2, 

Pelf.  —  Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf;  I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself  .     .     .    Timon  of  Athens,  i.  ^. 

Pelican.  —  And  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican,  Repast  them  with  my  blood   .         Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

Pelion.  — To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head  Of  blue  Olympus  .  .  .       v.  i, 

Pell-mell. — Let  us  to  't  pell-mell :   If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell      .  Riclmrd  III.  v.  3, 
Defy  each  other,  and  pell-mell  Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell  .     .      King  John,  ii.  i, 

Pelting. — That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm .   King  Lear,  \\\.  ^. 

Pen.  —  Pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen .     .       Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

That  draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink Love's  L.  Lost,  i, 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio      ....  ...  .  i. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs        .  iv.  3, 

The  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  M.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 
I  will  presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas   .  .     .  .    All's  Well,  iii.  6. 

The  old  hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2, 

In  a  semicircle  Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen         ....  .  ...    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i, 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen  Upon  a  parchment King  John,  v.  7. 

His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields    ....  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  3 

With  rough  and  all-unable  pen,  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story      .  .  Epil. 

More  divine  Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to  ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain  I  .  .     .  .     .    Titus  Andron.  iv.  i, 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens     ....  .  .     .  Othello,  ii.  1 

Penalties.  —  Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  i. 

Penalty.  —  If  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face  Exact  the  penalty     .     .    .  Mer.  of  Vejiice,  i.  3 

I  crave  the  law,  The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond .  iv.  i 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam,  The  seasons' difference As  Ymi  Like  It,  ii.  i 

Penance.  —  I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  Love         .  .  Two  Ge?i.  of  Verona,  ii.  4 

Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention  Can  lay  upon  my  sin     .  .     .  Much  Ado,  v.  i 

Make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1 

Pencil.  — They  were  besmeared  and  overstained  With  slaughter's  pencil  .  .     .    King  John,  iii.  1 

The  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets  .     .    Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  z 

Pendent.  —  Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  The  pendent  world  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i, 

This  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle  Macbeth,  i.  6, 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock,  A  forked  mountain  .  ....  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14, 

Pendulous. — All  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air  Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults  Kifig Lear,  iii.  4, 

Penetrable.  ^  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff    ...  Hainlet,\\\.  i^. 
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Penitence.  —  By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath  's  appeased Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  v.  4. 

Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  :   Forget  10  pity  him Richard  II.  v 

Penitent.  —  What  have  we  done?     Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent?  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

So  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart  That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  ,  .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  . 
We  that  know  what  't  is  to  fast  and  pray  Are  penitent  fnr  vour  default  .  .  Cotn.  0/ Errors,  \.  z 
Penitential. — With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans.  With  nightly  tears  Two  Ge7i.  of  Verona,  ii.  ^ 
Penknife.  —  The  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 
Penned. — As  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penned,  Sungby  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower  i  Hen.  IV.  iii. 
Penny.  —  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ?  —  By  my  penny  of  observation  L.  L.  Lost^  iii.  t, 

An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread v.  i 

When  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny      .     .      As  You  Like  It,  \\.  5 

A  friend  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse  ...  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  i, 

There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny      ....       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  £. 

Take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have,  To  the  last  penny     ...  ...  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Pennyworth.  — The  music  ended,  We  '11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth  ,     ,     ,      Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 

Your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat     ...     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iii.  i, 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage,  And  purchase  friends    .     .    2  Henry  VI.  i,  i 
You  take  your  pennyworths  now ;  Sleep  for  a  week  .  .  ....      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

Pension.  —  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of  thousands    .         Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5 
Pensioner.  —  Yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners      .     .     .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2 
Cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  :   In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see        .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Pent-house.  —  Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day  Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid  .      Macbeth,  i.  3 

Penthouse-like.  — Your  hat  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes    .     .       Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 
Penury.  — That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment  Can  lay  on  nature  .     .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  1 
What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury?     .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1 

Knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury    .  .  iii.  z 

Then  crushing  penury  Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king Richard  II.  v.  5 

People. — How  beauteous  mankind  is  !    O  brave  new  world,  That  has  such  people  in  't!    Tempest,  v.  i 
I  love  the  people,  But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes      ....  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  i 

And  never  rest,  But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick  .     .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v,  2 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize  That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes  M.  ofVen.  iii.  ^. 
You  drop  manna  in  the  wayOf  starved  people   ......  ...  .  .  v.  i, 

Grounded  upon  no  other  argument  But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues  As  You  Like  It,  1.2, 
Her  very  silence  and  her  patience  Speak  to  the  people  .  .  .  ...  .  .     .  i,  3, 

Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it  ...    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  ;  How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts  Rich.  II.  i.  4, 
Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people,  And  none  contented  .  .  .     .       v.  5, 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people      .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4, 

He  's  vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people      .  .  ....     Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

There  have  been  many  great  men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them      .     ,       ii.  .^, 

The  people  Must  have  their  voices  ;  neither  will  they  bate  One  jot  of  ceremony ii.  2, 

Gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile,  For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task  .     .     .     Tittis  Andron.  v.  3. 


Together  with  the  common  lag  of  people 

In  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out 

If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him  .     . 

O.  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts  ....  .     . 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cold  . 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people 

Strangely-visited  people,  All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye  . 

People  muddied,  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers 

She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  The  thoughts  of  people  . 

Our  slippery  people,  Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver 
Peopled.  —No,  the  world  must  be  peopled    ....  ..... 

Pepin.  — That  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy 
Pepper.  —  He  cannot  creep  Into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box 

I  warrant  there  's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  't  .     ■     .  '.  

And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread  ....         .     .         ... 


Titnon  of  Athetis,  iii.  6 

of  use      ....  V.  i 

fulius  Ccssar,  i.  ^ 

'■  3 


.     .  Macbeth,  i. 

.  i.  7, 

.      iv.  3, 

HatJtlet,  iv.  5 

Othello,  iii.  4, 

.     Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2, 

Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Love's  L,  Lost,  iv.  1, 

.    Merry  Wives,  iii.  5, 

Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

I  Henry  IV.  iii.  1, 


1".  3. 

Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

.     .       Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Haifiht^  V.  J. 

Othello.^  iii.  3. 

.     .  .     .     .      iii.  4. 

,     .       Henry  V.  iv.  5. 

.  Ot/teilo,  i.  3. 

Meas,for  Meas.  iii.  i. 
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Peppered.  — I  have  peppered  two  of  them  ;  two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid     .     .     .     .  i  Heviry  IV.  W.  4. 

I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world       .     .  ....  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet.,  ill.  1. 

Perceive,  —  My  noble  father,  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  .     .  .  ...   Othello.,  i.  3. 

Perch.  — Till  custom  make  it  Their  perch  and  not  their  terror      ....  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad,  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Perchance.  —  What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  perchance  .  ...  Macbeth.,  yv.  i. 
Perdition.  —  Not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair  Betid  to  any  creature Tempest,  \.  2. 

Lingering  perdition,  worse  than  any  death  Can  be  at  once      .... 

This  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls     .     .  ,     .  .     . 

The  perdition  of  th'athversary  hath  been  very  great,  reasonable  great . 

Bi-fold  authority  !  where  reason  can  revolt  Without  perdition  .     . 

His  defineraent  suffers  no  perdition  in  you   ...  .     .  ... 

Perdition  catch  my  soul.  But  I  do  love  thee  I     .     .     .     . 

To  lose  't  or  give  't  away  were  such  perdition  As  nothing  else  could  match  , 
Perdurable.  —  O  perdurable  shame  !  let 's  stab  ourselves  .     .  .     . 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness 
pERDURABLY.  —  Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick  Be  perdurably  fined  ? 
Peregrinate.  — Too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it      X.  L.  Lost,  v. 
Peremptory.  —  What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye  Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow  ?     iv.  3. 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed   .  ...  ....       v.  i. 

I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded  .  .      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew.,  ii.  *. 

How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become,  How  proud,  how  peremptory  I   .  .2  Henry  VI.  iii.  j. 

Perfect.  — O  you,  So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created  Of  every  creature's  best  I    .    Tempest,  iii.  i. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man.  Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

0  heaven!  were  man  But  constant,  he  were  perfect .  .     .  v.  4. 

When  you  have  A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven  you  then  Be  perfect    .       Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

1  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits  .     .  ....      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love,  And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

From  the  all  that  are  took  something  good,  To  make  a  perfect  woman  .     .    IVinter^s  Tale,  v.  i. 

Since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong,  How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse?      .   Kijig  John,  iii.  i. 

No  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

As  perfect  As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers Titus  Andron.  i\\.  2. 

Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  hfe,  Which  in  his  death  were  perfect     .     .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  i, 
I  had  else  been  perfect,  Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock      ....  ...      iii.  4. 

I  am  not  to  you  known.  Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect iv.  2. 

To  deal  plainly,  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind  .  .  ....    King  Lear,  iv,  7. 

If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world  Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  Othello,  v.  2. 

As  in  the  rest  you  said  Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect .  ....  ...     Pericles.,  v.  i. 

Perfected.  —  And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means  How  things  are  perfected    Henry  V.i.  1. 

Perfectest.  — Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy Mitch  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Perfection.  — I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir.  To  excel  the  golden  age      .      Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection    T.  G.  of  Ver.  ii.  4. 

When  I  look  on  her  perfections,  There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind ii.  4. 

To  think  that  she  is  by   And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection iii.  1. 

A  man  of  such  perfection  As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want  iv.  i. 

I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection ...      Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency  To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection      .     Much  A  do,  ii.  3. 

Sole  inheritor  Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe  .  -  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  !  Mer.  of  Ven.  v,  r. 

Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorned  to  serve  Humbly  called  mistress  .     .     .     AlVs  IVell,  v.  3. 

Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections  With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth    .    Tivelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Alas,  that  they  are  so  ;  To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow! ii.  4- 

And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence.  Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him  .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily  Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3. 

Which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress  .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable  ;  All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman •  •  Richard  III.  i.  ^. 
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Perfection.  —  Because  both  they  Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss  .     .      Richard  Til.  iv.  4. 
Vowingmore  than  theperfection  often,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one  Tr.  &'Cr.  iii.  a. 

No  perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present li' 

Smoke  and  luke-warm  water  Is  your  perfection Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age  For  her  perfections Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

It  is  a  judgement  maimed  and  most  imperfect  That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err  .   Othello,  i.  3, 
When  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love?   She  is  indeed  perfection   .  ...  .     .       ii.  3, 

That  she  did  make  defect  perfection,  And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth  .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit,  To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections     .     .  Pericles,  i.  i, 

Perform. — This  oath  I  willingly  take  and  will  perform z  Henry  V l.\,  \. 

They  did  perform  Beyond  thought's  compass Henry  VIII.  i.  1 

But  when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it ...    Troi.  and  Cress,   v.  ■ 

To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part  Thou  hast  not  done  before      ....    Coriolanits,  iii.  z. 
I  Ml  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound.  While  you  perform  your  antic  round  ....         Macbeth,  iv. 

^y  the  grace  of  Grace,  We~vi'ill  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place .v. 

And  an  act  hath  three  branches  ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  to  perform Hamlet,  v. 

If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I  '11  perform  it  To  the  last  article Othello,  iii.  3, 

Enfranchise  that ;  Perform  't,  or  else  we  damn  thee  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  i 

Performance.  — Strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance      .  2  Henry  IV,  ii,  4 
By  as  much  as  a  performance  Does  an  irresolute  purpose  ....  .  Henry  VIII.  \.  z 

His  promises  were,  as  he  was  then,  mighty;   But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing  .     .      iv.  2 
You  shall  piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  1 

The^  say  all  lovers  swear  more  performance  than  they  are  able  .     .  .     .  ...  iii.  z 

Performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act     ....  ...  .    Tinton  of  Athe^is,v.  i 

Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament         .     .  .  .  .  .     .  ....  v.  1 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance  Did  need  an  oath Juliiis  C^sar,  ii.  i 

It  provokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance  .     .  .  ...     Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance,  *T  were  better  not  assayed  Hamlet,  iv.  7 

Your  words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together Othello,  iv.  2, 

Performed.  — When  Csesar  says,  '  do  this,'  it  is  performed      .  .  .       Julius  Cmsar,  i. 

Performer.  —  Merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer  AlPs  Well,  ill.  6, 

Perfume.  —  They  are  an  excellent  perfume.  —  I  am  stuffed,  cousin  ;  I  cannot  smell  Much  Ado.,  iii.  4. 
Have  them  very  well  perfumed  :  For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself  .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i. 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet  ....  King  John,  iv. 

It  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say,  '  What 's  this  ?* z  Henry  IV.  \x. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand Macbeth,  v. 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute      .     .  Hamlet,  i, 

A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense  Of  the  adjacent  wharfs Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii, 

Periapts.  —  Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts  ;  And  ye  choice  spirits      .   i  Henry  VI.  v.  3, 

Peril.  —  I  Ml  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul,  It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity    .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 
Then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks    .  .     .  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

To  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed ...       ii.  2 

Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture.  To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew         iv.  i 

Since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2 

Time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done.  To  smile  at  scapes  and  perils  overblown   Tam^.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2, 
He  walked  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge,  More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er      .     .         2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 

The  gain  proposed  Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared        .  ...  i.  i, 

Viewing  his  progress  through,  What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue     ...  ....      iii.  i, 

Though  perils  did  Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em  ...      Henry  VIII.  iii.  ^ 

Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye  Than  twenty  of  their  swords  .     .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril  Myself  I  'U  dedicate  .     .  .     .  .     .       Cymbelitte,  v.  i 

You  do  not  know,  or  jump  the  after  inquiry  on  your  own  peril .  .       \.  4 

Perilous.  — That 's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder-gun  ...  Henry  V,  iv.  1 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart .     .     .    Macbeth,  v.  3 
You  speak  like  a  green  girl,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance  Hamlet,  i.  3, 

Period.  — I  have  lived  long  enough  :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition      .     ,     .    Merry  PVives,  iii.  3 
There  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed iv.  2, 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

V.  2. 
Mer.  of  I'enice, 
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Period.  —  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Upon  thy  sight  My  worldly  business  makes  a  period 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought,  Or  well  or  ill King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

This  would  have  seemed  a  period  To  such  as  love  not  sorrow  .  v.  3. 

Tend  me  to-niglit ;  May  be  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  2. 

The  star  is  fall'n.  — And  time  is  at  his  period .     .  .    iv.  14. 

Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now! .     .      Hejtry  V.  iv.  3. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails,  And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish  RichardlL  ii.  i. 
Perjure.  —  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papers  .  .     .       Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Perjured.  —  Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjured  men         .  .  .  .  v.  2. 

Boys  in  game  themselves  forswear.  So  the  boy  Love  is  perjured  everywhere      Mid.  JV.  Dreani^  i,  i. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue  That  art  incestuous  .     .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Perjuries.  — At  lovers'  perjuries,  They  say,  Jove  laughs     .     .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Perjury.  —  She  will  not  add  to  her  damnation  A  sin  of  perjury  .     .  ...    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain  .     .     . 

Some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil.  —  Some  salve  for  perjury 

Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury  .  

I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  :  Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 

Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree,  Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  direst  degree  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Perked.  — To  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief.  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow  .  Hejiry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Permanent.  —  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting      .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Permission.  — It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of  the  will  .  .   OtJiello,  i.  3. 

Permissive. — When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass  And  not  the  punishment  Me  as. /or  Me  as.  i.  3. 
Pernicious.  — The  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar!      .  .  ...    Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root  ....  .  .     .     iv.  3. 

If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day ! Othello,  v.  2. 

Peroration.  — This  passionate  discourse,  This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  2  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 
Perpend.  — Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.     Perpend .  Hamlet,  ii.  £. 

Perpetual.  — Than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion      .  .     .    2  Henry  IV.  i,  z. 

Perpetuity.  —  And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity,  Go  hence  in  debt     .  Winter^s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Perplexed.  —  Not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wTought  Perplexed  in  the  extreme  .  Othello,  v.  2. 

Be  gone,  I  say  ;  for,  till  you  do  return,  I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

One,  but  painted  thus,  Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed         ,     .  .     .  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Perplexity. — Our  cat  wringing  her  hands. andall  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  3. 

In  perplexity  and  doubtful  dilemma  .  •  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

Per  se.  — They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se.  And  stands  alone Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  2. 

PerseveR-  — Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so  ....  .      Ttvo  Ge?i.  of  Verona,  iii.  ^. 

I  '11  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so    .  .....      Coin,  of  Errors,  ii.  ^. 

To  persever  In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course  Of  impious  stubbornness  .     .     .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Persever  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest.  And  the  gods  strengthen  theel  .  .  .  .  Pericles,  iv.  6. 
Perseverance,  dear  my  lord,  Keeps  honour  bright  .  ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Persistive.  —  But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove  To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  .  .  .  i.  3. 
Person. — Thou  mightst  call  him  A  goodly  person Tempest,  \.  2. 

I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ;   And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person    Tivo  Gen.  of  Ver.  v.  2. 

You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report .     .     .       Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

That  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out  ...  ...         ,      Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Our  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehended  two  aspicioas  persons   ...  .  .     .  iii.  5. 

I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person       .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

I  mean  setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person  .     .  iii.  r. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremes!  means,  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 
Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons   ...  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons  .  AlVs  Well,  ii.  3. 

Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  in  you  ?        Twelfth  Night,  W.  7,. 

One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons,  A  i^atural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not !     .       v.  i. 
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Person. — Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people,  And  none  contented    ....   Richard  II.  \. '^, 

Thus  did  1  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new 1  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman,  There  *s  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

He  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth ;   He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do,  Carve  for  himself  ffatnletX^, 

For  her  own  person,  It  beggared  all  description A  fit.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Personal.  —  But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye  Will  I  look  to  't Othello^  ii.  3. 

Perspectives. — Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon  Show  nothing  but  confusion  Rich.  II.\\.2. 
Persuade.  —  He  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only  Professes  to  persuade Tempest^  ii.  i. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence  Persuades  when  speaking  fails      .     .     .         IVinter's  Tale,  ii,  2. 

It  may  be  so  ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul  Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise RicJiard  II.  ii.  2. 

It  persuades  him,  and  disheartens  him  ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand  to  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Persuaded. — The  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies  T.  Nigkt.^  ii.  3. 
Persuading.  — Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading    ...  ...     Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it    .  .  Timon  0/ Athetis,  iv.  3. 

Persuasion.  —  For  he  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only  Professes  to  persuade         .     .     .     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  ;  and  partly  to  save  your  life Mtcch  Ado,  v.  4. 

Is 't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you  Can  lack  persuasion  ?      .     .  .     .       Twelfth  N ight,  \\\.  ^. 

God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion  and  him  the  ears  of  profiting  .     .    .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon ,     .  ....      iii.  i. 

By  fair  persuasions  mixed  with  sugared  words .     .     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a  persuasion Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

Pert.  —  Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth      ....  ...      Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  i.  i. 

Pertinent.  —  My  caution  was  more  pertinent  Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it   .     .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
pERTT AUNT-LIKE.  —  So  perttaunt-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state     .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Perturbation.  —  All  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follows  her Mtich  Ado,  ii.  1. 

From  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

0  polished  perturbation  1  golden  care  I     That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide  !  .      iv.  5. 
A  great  perturbation  in  nature Macbeth,  v.  i. 

Perturbed.  —  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  1 ...       Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Perusal.  —  He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face  As  he  would  draw  it     .     .     .         ii.  i. 

Perversely.  —  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Pester.  — He  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us  with  message  ....         .         ...      Hamlet,  i.  z. 

Pestered.— To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay.  Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Who  then  shall  blame  His  pestered  senses  to  recoil  and  start     .     .         ...         .     Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Pestilence.  —  To  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence     .    .     .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i. 

He  is  sooner  caught  tlian  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad  .  .      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence  !  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  i. 

Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome,  And  occupations  perish!  .    Coriolamis,  iv.  i. 

1  'II  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear .     .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

pETAR.  —  'T  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar  .     Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Peter.  —  And  if  his  name  be  George,  I  Ml  call  him  Peter King  John,  \.  i. 

Petitioner,  —  O  vain  petitioner  !  beg  a  greater  matter Lovers  L.  Lost,  v,  2. 

Petrarch.  —  Now  is  he  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Petticoat. — Ifwe  walk  notin  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them   As  Y.  L.  It,  i.  3. 

Doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat .         .      ii.  4. 

Here  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat  ...  iii.  2. 

Pettitoes.  —  He  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and  words  .  IVinter^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Petty.  —  And  we  petty  men  Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about  .      Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow.  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day    ...         .     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve        .      Hamlet,  i.  4. 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends  As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf  .     .     Ani.  and  Cleo.  iii.  12. 

Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself,  Such  parting  were  too  petty      .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  i. 

Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belong  To  house  or  housekeeping  .  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 
Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car,  And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
Phantasimes.  —  I  abhor  such  fanatical  pha^asiraes Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
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Phantasma.  —  All  the  interim  is  Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  .     .     .     Jzdms  Cezsar,  \\.  i. 

Pharaoh.— If  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved        i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Pheeze.  —  An  a'  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  his  pride      .  ....       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Phibbus.  —  And  Phlbbus'  car  Shall  shine  from  far  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream   i.  2. 

Philippi.  —What  do  you  think  Of  marching  to  Phih'ppi  presently?  .  .     .     Jtdms  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

The  people  'iwixt  Philippi  and  this  ground  Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  affection  .  iv.  3. 

From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off,  If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there  ...  iv.  3. 

We  Ml  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi  .     .  .  .     .  iv.  3. 

Why  comest  thou?  —  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi  .  .     .  .  .      iv.  3. 

Then  I  shall  see  thee  again?  — Ay,. at  Philippi.  —  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then  .     .      iv.  3. 

Philosopher.— Was  never  yet  philosopher  That  could  endure  the  toothache  paiieuily  Much  A  do,  v.  i. 

I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old       .  .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  i.  ^. 

Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher .  .         ^^  You  Like  It   iii.  z. 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.     What  is  the  cause  of  thunder?  .  .  Kin^  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Philosophical.  — We  have  our  philosophical  persons         .  .All's  IFeli,  ii.  3. 

Philosophy.  — I  pine  and  die  ;  With  all  these  living  in  philosophy  .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd?  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  z. 

Virtue  and  that  part  of  philgsophy  Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness  .       Tain,  o/ihe  Shreiv,  i.  .. 

Continue  your  resolve  lo  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy i.  r 

■  Give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy.  And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony  .  .  .     .      iii.  i. 

O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget  !    Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad  King  Johyt,  iii.  4. 
Young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought  Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy  .      Romeo  and  J}diet.,\\\.  j,. 

Hang  up  philosophy !    Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet  .     .  .     .      iii.  3, 

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use,  If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils    .  Julius  desar,  iv.  3. 

More  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy  .       Havdet,  i.  5. 
There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out     .  .  .     .       ii.  2. 

Phlegmatic.  —  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

Phcebe.  —  When  Phcebe  doth  behold  Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Phcebus.  — And  look,  the  gentle  day,  Before  the  wheels  of  Phcebus.     .  .     Much  Ado,  v.  3. 

Where  Phcebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles      ....  .  ]\Ier.  of  Yeriice,  ii.  i. 

Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  The  youthful  Phcebus  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  Towards  Plicebus'  lodging     .     .  Romeo  and  fidiet,  iii,  2. 

Like  the  v.reath  of  radiant  fire  On  flickering  Phcebus'  front  ...  .  .    King  Lear.,  ii.  -^. 

Downy  windows,  c!ose;  And  golden  Phcebus  never  be  beheld  Of  eyes  again  so  royal!  Ant.  andCleo.v.i. 
Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,  And  Phcebus  'gins  arise  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Phcenix. — Calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me,  Were  man  as  rare  asphcenix  As  Y.L.Ii,\v.i. 
Phrase.  —  '  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call.     '  Steal !  '  foh  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  .      Merry  Wives,  i.  3, 

Your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths  .       ii.  2. 

That  's  somewhat  madly  spoken.  —  Pardon  it ;  The  phrase  is  to  the  matter  .      Mcas.  for  Meas.  v.  1. 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  .  ...  .  .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise,  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation  .     .  .       v.  2, 

Good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  z. 

Phrase  call  you  it  ?  by  this  good  day,  I  know  not  the  phrase  .  .  .  iii.  ..:. 

Are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations  .     .     .  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

Sodden  business  !  there  's  a  stewed  phrase  indeed  ...  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  i. 

I  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ;  I  '11  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on  Romeo  &=  Juliet,  i.  4, 
Or —  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase       .     .  .     .  ■       '  Hamlet,  \.  3. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  Soil  our  addition  .  .     .  i.  4. 

According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition  Of  man  and  country .  ii-  i. 

That 's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase  ;  '  beautified  '  is  a  vile  phrase    .  .  ii.  ^. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation       .     .  .  ii-  2. 

Whose  phrase  of  sorrow  Conjures  the  wandering  stars  .     .  .     .  •     •  v,  i. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter  .  .  .  ,     .     .  :     .     .  .  v.  2. 

Thou  speak'st  In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst  ....  .    King  Lear,  \v.  6. 

Rude  am  X  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace     .     .  .        Othello,  i.  3. 

Phrygian.— Tester  I  'U  have  in  pouch  when  thou  shalt  lack.  Base  Phrygian  Turk  I  Merry  Wives,  \.  3. 
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Physic.  —  'T  is  a  physic  That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end .     Meas./or  Meas.  \v.  6. 

To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air      .     .  Lovers  L,  Lost,  i.  i. 

Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?     I  will  physic  your  rankness     .     .  .     ,     .  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  .. 

1  will  not  cast  away  my  physic   but  on  those  that  are  sick  .  .      iii.  z. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try,  That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die       .     AWs  Well^  ii.  i, 

I  know  my  physic  will  work  with  him Tixiel/th  Night,  ii.  3, 

It  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that  indeed  physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh   IVinier's  Tale,  i.  i. 

In  poison  there  is  physic    ...  .  .     .   1  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

He  brings  his  physic  After  his  patient's  death  .....  .     .     Henry  VIIL  iii.  2. 

That  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon  Who  broils  in  loud  applause  .       Trot,  aitd  Cress,  i.  3. 

Both  our  remedies  Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies      .  .     .  Romeo  and  yulietj  ii.  3. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain ...    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Therein  the  patient  Must  minister  to  himself.  — Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ;  T  Ml  none  of  it     .       v.  3. 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days  .     .  .  .    Ha77tiet,\\\.  ■^. 

Take  physic,  pomp  ;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel  .  .     .  i^if^g  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Physical.  — The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical  Than  dangerous  to  me     ....       Corioianus,  i.  5. 

Is  it  physical  To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning?  Jtdius  dssar,  ii.  1. 
Physician.  —  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians .     .         -A//'s  Well,  \.  i. 

Not  an  eye  that  sees  you  but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  \. 

Though  Love  use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor  Merry  U-'iTes,  ii.  i. 

This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician   .  ...  Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's  mind  To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  !  ,     .     .  i.  4. 

The  immortal  part  needs  a  physician .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

He  will  be  the  physician  that  should  be  the  patient    ....  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician .     .  .  Macbeth,  v.  i. 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  thy  foul  disease      .  .  Ki^ig  Lear,  i.  >.. 

And  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is  our  physician  .     .     .   Othello,  i.  3, 

PiA  MATEK.  —  One  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak  pia  mater  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

His  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

PiOBLE,  —  I  warrant  you,  that  there  Is  no  tiddle  taddle  nor  pibble  pabble  ....  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 
Picked, — He  is  loo  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Then  I  suck  my  teeth  and  catechize  My  picked  man  of  countries  .     .     .  King  fohn,  \.  i. 

Age  is  grown  so  picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier  Hamlet,  v.  t. 
Pickle.— How  camest  thou  in  this  pickle?  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle  since  I  saw  you  Tempest,  v.  i. 
Pick-purse.  — I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse-stealer  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

Pick-thanks.  —By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers  .     .     .  .     .       1  He7try  I V.  m.  2. 

Picture.  —  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody    .     .     .         Teiitpest,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld,  And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light   T.  G.  of  Ver.  ii.  4. 

If  your  heart  be  so  obdurate,  Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love      .     .  .     .  iv.  2. 

What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new-apparelled?      ....  Covt.  of  Errors,\s.  i. 

O,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter!— Any  thing  like? Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb-show?     Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

We  will  draw  the  curtain  and  show  you  the  picture  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Were  but  his  picture  left  amongst  you  here,It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Tliou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers         .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

The  sleeping  and  the  dead  Are  but  as  pictures .     .  ■  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Lookhere,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

You  are  pictures  out  of  doors.  Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens  .  .  Othello,  ii.  i. 
Pie.  —Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek    .     .     .      AlVs  Well,  i.  i. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung 3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

No  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger .     ■  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

Ay,  a  minced  man  :  and  then  to  be  baked  with  no  date  in  the  pie    ...     .        Troi,  a7td  Cress,  i.  2. 

There  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie  ;  Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed  Titus  A  ndr on.  v.  3. 
Piece.  —One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age         Merry  Wives,  ii.  r. 

Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina,  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to     ...     .      iv.  -z. 
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Piece. — Cut  me  to  pieces -with  thy  keen  conceit  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ^. 

A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a  merry  .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream.,  \ 

Thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria  .     .  .  Tivel/tk  Night,  i 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts      ....  .  .  Henry  V.  i.  Prol, 

Till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires    .  .  v. 

You  shall  piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance  .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii, 

'T  is  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh.  —  'T  is  well  thou  art  not  fish  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i, 

What  a  head  have  I !   It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces  .     .  .     .  ii, 

O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth,  That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  !  JtiliTts  Ccesar,  iii, 

Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond  Which  keeps  me  pale  !  .  .  Macbeth,  iii, 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !   how  infinite  in  faculty  !      .     .      Hamlet,  ii, 
I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I  can  .  .  .  King  Lear,  iii 

0  ruined  piece  of  nature  !     This  great  world  Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought     .  .     .  .     .      iv, 
To  imagine  An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy  .                     .     .              Ant.  and  Cleo.  v, 

Pied.  —  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue  And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white      .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v, 

PiEDNESS.  —  An  art  which  in  their  piedness  shares  With  great  creating  nature       iVintcr's  Tale,  iv. 

Pierced  through  the  heart  with  your  stern  cruelty  .     .  .  .  Mid.  A'.  Dreajn,  iii. 

Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venomed  spear,  The  which  no  balm  can  cure         Richard  JL  i 

1  never  yet  did  hear  That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear  .     .  .        Othello,  i, 
PiERCETH.  — Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through  The  body  of  the  country  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
Piercing.  —  High  and  boastful  neighs,  Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear      .     .     .           Henry  F.  iv.  Prol, 
Piety.  — Thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee      .          .    Much  Ado,  iv.  2 

How  his  piety  Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker!  .  .  ...  Winter'' s  Tale,  iii.  2 

With  forms  being  fetched  From  glistering  semblances  of  piety         Henry  F.  ii.  2 

Pig.  — The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  ,£ 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig;  Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat  Afi?r.  0/  yeyiice/iw.  i 

Weke,  weke!   so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  the  spit   .  Titus  Andron.  iv.  ^ 

Pigeon.  — This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease,  And  utters  it  again  .  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly  To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made      .     .       Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6 

His  mouth  full  of  news.  —  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young  As  Ymt  Like  It,  i.  2, 

Pigeon-egg.  — Thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i 

PiGEON-LiVERED.  —  It  Cannot  be  But  I  am  pigeon-llvered  and  lack  gall       .  .     .  Hamlet,  ii.  ^. 

Pigmies.  —  Do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies .      Much  Ado,  ii,  i 

Pigmy.  —  Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  It         .     .   King  Lear,  iv.  6 

Pigrogromitus.  —  Last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromitus  .  .   T-welfth  Xight,  ii.  3, 

Pike,  —  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 

Pilate. — Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your  hands  Showing  an  outward  pity  Richard II.  iv.  1, 
You  PUates  Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross,  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin      iv.  1, 
Like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands  Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done!        Richard  III.  i.  4, 
Pilchards.  —  Fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings    .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  r 

Pile. — His  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare  AlPs  Well,  iv.  5 
What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated  To  his  own  portion !  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead     ...  ....  .  Hamlet,  v.  j 

Pilgrim.  — A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary  To  measure  kingdoms  .       Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7 

Pilgrimage.  — Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  .  ii.  7, 

What  lady  is  the  same  To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage  ?  .     .         Mer.  of  Venice,  \. 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  .  .     .  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  z. 

Like  two  men  That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  .     .  .  ...     Richard  II.  i.  3, 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age.  But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  .  .  i-  3 

Which  finds  it  an  inforced  pilgrimage  ....  ...  .  i.  3 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he ;   His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be     .     .  ii.  1 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate,  Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard     .   Othello,  i.  3 

Pillage. — Piratesmay  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage,  And  purchase  friends  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

Pillar. — O,  rejoice  Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down  With  gold  on  lasting  pillars    Tempest,  v.  i, 

I  charge  you  by  the  law.  Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv. 

Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state       ....'.  2  Henry  VI,  \. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him  The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 
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PiLLicocK  sat  on  Pillicock-liill :   Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo! King  Lear,  iii,  4. 

PiLLORV.  — And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while,  As  on  a  pillory  .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shre-w,  ii. 

Pillow.  —  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ;  One  heart,  one  bed.  Mid.  A'.  Dream,  ii. 

As  true  a  lover  As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow         .  .  .  As  y'oji  Like  It.,  ii.  4, 

Fair  thouglits  be  your  fair  pillow!  —  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  i 

A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head  Were  better  Henry  V.  iv.  i, 

Infected  minds  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets      ...  ...     Macbeth,  w.  r, 

Weariness  Can  siiore  upon  ihe  flint,  when  resty  sloih  Finds  tlie  down  pillow  hard     Cymbellne^  iii.  6. 

Pilot.  —  Be  pilot  to  me  and  thy  places  shall  Still  neighbour  mine     .  .  Winter^s  Tale,  i.  2, 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.     Is't  meet  that  he  Should  leave  ihe  helm?  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  4 

Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on  The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark!    Rojn.&=y7il.  v.  3, 
Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb,  Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come  .     .  Macbeth,  \.  3 

His  pilot  Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance  .  ....       Othello^  ii.  i 

Pin.  —  If  you  should  need  a  pin,  You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  x. 
By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin  ....  ....  .      Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Scratch  tliee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains  Some  scar  of  it  .     .     .     .  As  Yoti  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

Comes  at  tlie  last  and  with  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall     .     .  .     .  Ricliard  II.  iii. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins *.     .     .     .  .  .      iii. 

His  apparel  is  built  upon  his  back  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins  2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft  ....  Romeo  and  "Juliet,  ii. 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ;  And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that?  .       Hatnlet,  \. 

I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands:  let's  see;  I  feel  this  pin  prick King  Lear,  w. 

Pinch. — One  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-faced  villain,  A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank  Com.  of  Errors,  v. 

O  majesty!   When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer        2  Henry  IV.  iv.  $. 

To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  —  Necessity's  sharp  pinch  !    .     .  .    King  Lear,  ii, 

As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he  cries  out,  '  No  more'    .     .     .    Aiit.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part,  The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch  .     .       v.  2. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death  More  sharp  than  this  is .  ,     .  Cymbeline,  i.  i, 

Pinched.  —  Thou  shalt  be  pinched  As  thick  as  honeycomb  .  .  Tempest,  i.  2, 

Oft  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched      .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  iii.  1, 

Pinches.  —  Here's  the  pang  that  pinches ,  .  .       Henry  VIII.  \\.  i. 

Pine.  —  I  pine  and  die  ;  With  all  these  living  in  philosophy      ...  ...   Love''s  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines  To  wag  their  high  tops  .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i, 

Fires  theproud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines.  And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole  Richard II.  iii.  2, 

Thus  drocps  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs  his  sprays ...  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 

Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine     .  .      Macbeth,  i.  3, 

As  the  rudest  wind.  That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine         .  .     Cyinbeli7ie,  iv.  2. 

Pined.  —  She  pined  in  thought,  And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Pink.  —  Nay,  I  am  the  very  jiink  of  courtesy .  .  .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  !  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Pinnace.  -;-  Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores  Mei'ry  Wives,  i.  3, 

Pint-pot.  —  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain     .  .  ....  1  He^iry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Pious.  — With  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself    Hamlet,  iii.  i, 
Paid  More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all  The  fore-end  of  my  time  .  Cymbeline,  iii.  3, 

Pip.  —  Being  perhaps,  for  aught  I  see,  two  and  thirty,  a  pip  out    .     .     ,  Tam.  ofiJte  Shrew,  i.  2, 

Pipe.  —  Playing  on  pipes  of  corn  and  versing  love  To  amorous  Phillida  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes  And  whistles  in  his  sound  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Thy  small  pljie  Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound  .  ...  Twelfth  Night,  \.  4 

Rumour  is  a  pipe  Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  ...  2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

His  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes  .     .  .     .  .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  7. 


Then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice 

Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be  gone    ■ 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please 

Do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe?       .     . 
Piping. — I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace,  Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time    RicJiard  III.  i, 
Pippin.  — There's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come ....      Merry  PViveSj  i. 


Titus  Andron.  iv.  3 
Romeo  atid  Juliet,  iv.  5, 
Hamlet,  iii, 
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Pippin.  — We  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  grafRng   ....  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  3 

Pirate.  — Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2 

Water-thieves  and  land-thieves,  I  mean  pirates     .....  .   Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  3 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage,  And  purchase  friends     .        2  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 
Pismires.  —  Scourged  with  rods,  Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires     .  .  i  He?iry  IV.  \.  3 

Pistol.  —  Rides  at  high  speed  and  with  his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying  .     .  ...       ii,  4 

What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol? —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good  2  He7iry  IV.  v.  3. 

Pit.  — She,  O,  she  is  fallen  Into  a  pit  of  ink! ....  Much  Ado^  iv. 

Food  for  powder,  food  for  powder  ;  they  '11  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better  .  1  Heriry  I V.  iv. 

Pitch.  — The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch  .     .  .     .      Tempest^  i.  £. 

I  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled  .     .  ,  .  Much  Ado,  iii.  3, 

I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch,  —  pitch  that  defiles  :  defile  !  a  foul  word  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars!  .     .  .     .  RicJiard  1 1 .  i.  i 

It  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

This  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile   .  .     .  .  .       ii.  4 

The  word  is  '  Pitcli  and  Pay ' :  Trust  none  ;   For  oaths  are  straws  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  3 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch .1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  To  base  declension  Richard  III.  ii 

Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashioned  Into  what  pitch  he  please  .  .      He?iry  VIII.  ii.  2, 

And  so  bound,  I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe  .  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  i.  4, 

Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch,  Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men  Julius  C^sar,  i.  i 

Pitch-balls. — With  a  velvet  brow,  With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes  Lozie'sL.  Lost,  iii.  1 

Pitchers.  —  You  know,  Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  Tayn.  of  the  Shrezv,  iv.  4 

Pitchy.  —  When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thoughts  Defiles  the  pitchy  night        AWs  Well,  iv.  4 

Night  is  fled,  Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth   .  .  .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  2 

Thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light :   But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  .  .  .3  Heitry  VI.  v.  6 

Piteous. — No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart  There  's  no  harm  done  .  Tevipest,  i.  2 

Piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes,  That  mourned  for  fashion  .  Coin,  of  Errors,  i.  i 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls  !  .  .  .  IViiiter^s  Tale,  iii.  3 

0  woful  sympathy!  Piteous  predicament  !  .  .  ...  Romeo  atid  Juliet,  \\'\.  ^ 
With  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport  As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell  .  Hatidet,  ii.  i 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk      .          .  .       ii.  i 

Pitfall.  —  Poor  bird  !  thou  'Idst  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime.  The  pitfall  nor  the  gin      Macbeth,  iv.  e. 

Pith.  — That's  my  pilh  of  business  'Tuixt  you  and  your  poor  brother  .  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  4 

Babies  and  old  women.  Either  past  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissance  .     .  Henry  V.  iii.  Prol, 

Though  performed  at  height,  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute  .       Hamlet,  \.  4, 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry  iii.  i. 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed  Even  on  the  pith  of  life       .  ...  .  iv.  i 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith,  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted  Othello,  i.  3. 

Pitiful.  —  He  was  never,  But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful  .      Henry  J'lII.  iv.  2 

Let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to  the  world's  end  after  my  name  .  .  Trai.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 
'T  was  strange,  'twas  passing  strange,  'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful  .     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Pitiless.  — That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm    ....   King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Pittance. — At  so  slender  warning,  You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

Pity. — He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog  Two  Gen.of  Vero}ia,'\.\.  y 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in,  By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time    .  ...  ii-  7. 

Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close  ;  'T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes  v.  4. 
Yet  show  some  pity.  —  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  justice  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2, 

Do  not  break  off  so  ;  For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee  .  .     .       Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i, 

He,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance  .     .  ...  iv.  3, 

'T  is  pity  that  thou  livest  To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort .  .  v.  i, 

It  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

1  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for  pity  .  ■  ■  .  v.  4. 
It  were  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  reckonjng  .  ■  ■  ■  Love  s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 
If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i, 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners,  You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument  .  .  iii.  ^, 
See'st  thou  this  sweet  sight?    Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity   ....                   .  i 
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Pity. —  In  the  name  of  justice,  Without  all  terms  of  pity  ....  .     •    -4//'j  JVell/u.  3, 

An  inhuman  wretch  Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy    Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses,  That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back    .     .  .  iv.  i, 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  w-isely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly  .       As  You  Like  It^  \.  2 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear  And  know  what  't  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied   .  .       ii.  7. 

And  wiped  our  eyes  Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered  .  .  .  ii-  7. 

I  pity  you. —That's  a  degree  to  love      .  .  ...        Twelfth  Night,  \\\. 

No,  not  a  grize  ;  for  't  is  a  vulgar  proof,  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies  .  ...  iii. 

Melted  by  the  windy  breath  Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse  .     .  ■    A7«^  John,  ii, 

Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him,  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony  .         Richard  II.  ii, 

Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your  hands  Showing  an  outward  pity  ...  iv. 

Look  up,  behold,  That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew      ...  v, 

Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove  A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart  .  .  .       v.  3, 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was .     .         \  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it    .     .  .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  4, 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me  ;  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears  .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i 
Is  cold  in  great  affairs,  Too  full  of  foolish  pity  .......  .     .  ...  .      iii.  i 

Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity    .  .     .  .     .     .       v.  -= 

This  too  much  lenity  And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside      ...  .  ■     ■  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2, 

My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds,  My  mildness  haih  allayed  their  swelling  griefs     iv 
More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed,  While  kites  and  buzzards  prey    .     .     .  Richard  III.  i. 
Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man  :  No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity    i. 
Perhaps  May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him         .     ,  ....  .  .  i, 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks   ...  .  ,     ,  ...  .     .  i.  4. 

Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes  Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls!     .      jv.  1 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye  ....  .  .  .  .     .  iv.  2 

I  shall  despair.     There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ;  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  .  •       v.  3 

Wherefore  should  they,  since  that  I  myself  Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself?  .     .       v.  3 

Those  that  can  pity,  here  May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear  He7iry  VIII.  Prol 

It  is  a  pity  Would  move  a  monster  ...  .     .  .  ii.  3 

She  's  a  stranger  now  again.  —  So  much  the  more  Must  pity  drop  upon  her  .  .       ii.  3 

Where  no  pity,  No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me    .  .  .  .      iii.  r 

Out  of  pity,  taken  A  load  would  sink  a  navy .     .  iii.  2, 

Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf  Does  of  the  shepherds .    Coriolanus,  iv,  6. 

Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather  Than  pity  note  how  much .     . 

The  lion  moved  with  pity  did  endure  To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  all  away   Titus  Andron.  i 
And  pity 'tis  you  lived  at  odds  so  long  .     .  .  ...  Ro-aieo  and  Jidiei^ 

Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds.  That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? iii.  5. 

Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense;   For  policy  sits  above  conscience   Tiinon  of  AtJiens^  iii.  2, 
Pity  is  tiie  virtue  of  the  law,  And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly      .  .  .     .  iii,  5, 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ,  But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors  .  .     .  iv.  3, 

All  pity  choked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds      .....  .  .         J^dius  CdBsar,  iii.  i, 

Pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome  —  As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity  pity  —  Hath  done  this  deed    iii.  *. 
O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  yon  feel  The  dint  of  pity      .  .     .  .     .  iii.  z, 

Pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe.  Striding  the  blast .  .  Macbeth-^  i.  7. 

That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true  :  'tis  true  'tis  pity  ;  And  pity  'tis  't  is  true    .     .          .          .      Hamlet,  ii, 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows,  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity    .     .        King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble.  Touches  us  not  with  pity      ....       v. 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed,  And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them  .     .   Othello,  i. 
But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago  !  O  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago!    .                               .               .     .          .      iv. 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound  To  pity  too      ...                                    ,  Cymbeline,  i. 
Look  on  me  :  what  wreck  discern  you  in  me  Deserves  your  pity?                                                   .        i.  6, 
Your  cause  doth  strike  my  heart  With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick                    .                          .        i.  6. 
But  if  there  be  Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity  As  a  wren's  eye iv.  2, 

Place.  —  'T  is  an  office  of  great  worth,  And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place    Tiuo  Gen.  of  Verona, 
Admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person  .     Merry  IVives,  ii,  2, 
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Place. — Lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places    AT.  ll^ives,  iii, 
Had  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  wishing  .  .     .  .     .  .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i 

My  place  i'  the  state  Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh,  That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report  ii.  4 

0  place  and  greatness  !  millions  of  false  eyes  Are  stuck  upon  thee      ...  ....  iv.  i 

Yet  loath  to  leave  unsought  Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men    ....  Cotii.  of  Errors^  i.  i 

Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years?  ...  .  Much  Ado,  iv.  -; 

Do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  1  am  an  ass  .  .  .     .       v.  i 

Fit  in  his  place  and  time  .  .  .....         Love''s  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love,  — And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect?  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1 

In  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied         As  You  Like  It,  i.  ,: 

When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place  :  but  travellers  must  be  content ii.  4 

1  like  this  place.  And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it    .  ii.  4 

He  hath  strange  places  crammed  With  observation         .  .     .  .  ii.  7 

Who  were  below  him  He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place  .     .  .  ...      AWs  Well,  i.  2 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed.  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  .  ii.  3 
That  time  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful  May  prove  coherent  .  .  iii-  7 

There  's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive   .  .  ...  .     .  .     .  iv.  3 

Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  in  you  ? Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3 

Be  pilot  to  me  and  thy  places  shall  Still  neighbour  mine  .  Wijitcr's  Tale,  i.  2 

Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  p'ace  .     ,  ....  King  John,  i.  1 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up     .  .  .      iii.  4 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  Richard  II.  i.  3 
We  must  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable  ...  .1  He?iry  I V.  ii.  4 

A  braver  place  In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself .      iv.  i 

When  yet  you  were  m  place  and  in  account  Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I       .  .     .       v.  i 

O,  who  shall  believe  But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place     .  .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 

Since  a  crooked  figure  may  Attest  m  little  place  a  million         ...  .  Hcfiry  V.  Prol 

This  place  commands  my  patience,  Or  thou  shouldst  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me  r  Henry  I'l.  iii.  1 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  That  virtue  must  go  through    .     .  Henry  VIII.  i, 
As  place,  riches,  favour,  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii,  3 

Most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place  Doth  make  against  me  .  RoJiieo  and  fuliet,  v.  3. 

By  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place,  I  ought  to  know  .  Julius  desar,  ii.  i, 

I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place  ........  .      iii.  2, 

Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use,  If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils  .  .  iv.  3, 

Nor  time  nor  place  Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  7 

This  place  Is  too  cold  for  hell  .  .  .  .  .     ,     .     .  ii.  3 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed        .     .       ii.  4. 
By  the  grace  of  Grace,  We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place         ....  .  v.  8, 

The  Very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,  Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain  Hamlet,  i.  4 

Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while         ......  .  .  iv.  i, 

If  your  messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other  place  yourself  .  .  iv.  3, 

I  am  mainly  ignorant  What  place  this  is  .  •  .     .  Ki?ig  Lear,  iv.  7, 

By  the  faith  of  man,  I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place         .  .  .        Othello,  i.  i 

The  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you     .  .  i.  3, 

I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul  A  drop  of  patience         .  .  .     .      iv.  2, 

Say,  our  pleasure,  To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires  Our  quick  remove  A7tt.  and  Cleo.  i.  z 
Consider,  When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow,  That  it  is  place  which  lessens  Cyinbeline,  iii.  3 
Reverence,  That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinction  Of  place  'tween  high  and  low  iv.  2 

Plackets.  —  Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents,  Dread  prince  of  plackets  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

Will  they  wear  their  plackets  where  they  should  bear  their  faces?  .     .  lVi?iter^s  Tale,  iv.  4 

Plague. — A  plague  upon  this  howling!               .....  .      Tempest,  \.  i. 

O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  !     O  plague  right  well  prevented  !  Much  Ado,  iii.  2 

Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury                        .  .          .       v.  2 

'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague,  To  see  him  every  hour  .                               .  .     AlPs  Well,  i.  i, 

A  plague  o'  these  pickle-herring!  ...  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 
How  now!     Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague?   ..... 
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Plague.  —  A  plague  on  thee !  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head? i  Henry  IV.  li.  1. 

A  plague  upon  it  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to  another! .  .       i\.  ^. 

A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance  too  ! ,       ii.  4. 

A  plague  upon  such  backing!  give  me  them  that  will  face  me  .  ...  ii.  4. 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief !   it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder      .  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  4. 

J  'II  plague  ye  for  that  word.  —  Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men     .  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord  !    .  .  Trai.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

A  plague  of  opinion  !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin  .     .      iii   3. 

A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  !    They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me      .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague  That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude  Julius  Ceesar^  i.  i. 

Wherefore  should  I  Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom?  ,     .  ....  .  Ki7ig Lear,  i.  2. 

All  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air  Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults  .     ,      iii.  4. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us  .  .     .       v.  3. 

I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  To  spy  into  abuses        .  .  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Yet,  't  is  the  plague  of  great  ones  ;  Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base  .  iii.  3. 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us  When  we  do  quicken  .'  .  .     .      iii.  3. 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better Cyntbellne^  li.  5. 

Plaguy. — He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  death-tokens  of  it  Cry  '  No  recovery*  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 
Plain.  —  As  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  .  CoTn.  0/ Errors^  ii.  2. 

Why,  't  is  a  plain  case;  he  that  went,  like  a  bass-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather iv.  3. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man     .     .  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain  Some  obscure  precedence      .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief      .     .  .  .     .  .     .  ....       v.  z. 

Perchance  you  wonder  at  this  show  ;  But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain   IJ.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

Is  indeed  deceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven  .     .     .  I^Ier.  0/  Vetiice,  ii.  2. 

I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning  .  .  .  iii.  5. 

The  'why'  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church      ....  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

If  it  appear  not  plain  and  prove  untrue,  Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you!    AlVs  Well,  v.  3. 

To  be  plain,  I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose  Who  loves  another  best     Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down  .     .  .     ,  .     ,  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  noharm,  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused?  Rlch.t,  J  III.  \.  3. 

Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style  .     .  .     .  .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  4. 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  '  plain  and  true  ';  there  's  all  the  reach  of  it  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift ...  .     .  .  Ro77ieo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith     ...  .  .     .  .  .     Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

He  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave  .     .  ...  King'  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Plain-dealing.  —  It  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain  .     .  .       Much  Ado,  \.  3. 

Now  to  plain-dealing  ;  lay  these  glozes  by     .  .     .  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will  not  cost  a  man  a  doit      .  .  .      Tivton  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

Plainer.  —  In  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use  .  v.  i. 
Plaining.  —  Piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes,  That  mourned  for  fashion     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  i. 

After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late Richard  II.  \.  z. 

Plainly.  —  Which  plainly  signified  That  I  should  snarl  and  bite  and  play  the  dog     3  Henry  VI.  v.  6, 

To  deal  plainly,  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind  ...  .     .  .     .         I^i'-^g  Lear.  iv.  7. 

Plainness.  — Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well  .  .  Tarn,  of  tlie  Shrew,  iv.  4, 

Therefore  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness  Tell  us Henry  V.  \.  2. 

For  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case,  I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here  i  HeJiry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping,  Hath  won  the  greatest  favour        2  Henry  VI.  \.  r. 

Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her  ...  .  .     .  King  Lear,  i.  i. 

To  plainness  honour's  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly  .     .  .  .  i,  i. 

In  this  plainness  Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends  .  .     .       ii.  £.. 

In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say  My  daughter  is  not  for  thee Othello,  i.  i. 

Enjoy  thy  plainness,  It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee  .  ...  .  A7it.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

Plain-song  —  The  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of  it  .     .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

The  plain-song  is  most  just ;  for  humours  do  abound  .  ....  .      iii.  2. 

Plaints.  —  Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds  .     .  •     ■  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 
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Planet. —  I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms  Much  Ado,  v.  2 
Shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap  That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow?  .     .  i  Henry  VI,  i 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings!  Richard  III.  iv.  4 

The  planets  and  this  centre  Observe  degree,  priority  and  place  .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3 

Whose  medlcinable  eve  Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil    .  ,  .  .   i.  3 

The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strike    .  ,  Hamlet^  i.  i 

As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men    ...  ...  Othello,  ii.  3 

Now  the  fleeting  moon  No  planet  is  of  mine .     .    Ani.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Planks. —Do  not  fight  by  sea  ;  Trust  not  to  rotten  planks  ,     .  .  .  .     .  iii,  7, 

Plant. —Plants  with  goodly  burthen  bowing      ...  .  .  Tempest,,  \v. 

Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord  In  iheir  sweet  bosoms  ....  Hejiry  V.v.i. 
That  this  love  was  an  eternal  plant,  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped 


He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery,  Seducing  so  my  friends 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  plants,  stones 


.Ro 


Coriolanus,,  v.  6. 
?  and  yidiety  ii.  3 


And  where  the  worser  is  predominant.  Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour  To  make  thee  full  of  growing  ,      Ulacbeth,  i. 

How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence  They  have  their  nourishment  ?  Pericles,  i. 
Plantage.  —  As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  As  sun  to  day  .  ,  Troi.  afid  Cress,  iii. 
Planted.  —  A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted    .     .  ...         Love'' s  L.  Lost,  \. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  An  army  of  good  words  .  J\Lr.  0/  Venice,  iii. 

He  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their  hearts     .  Coriolanus,  ii. 


Plash.  —  As  he  that  leaves  A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  tlie  deep 
Plaster.  —  You  rub  the  sore,  When  you  should  bring  the  plaster     . 

I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time  Should  seek  a  plaster  . 
Plate  sin  with  gold.  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks 

Realms  and  islands  were  As  plates  dropped  from  his  pocket  . 

'T  is  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels  Of  rich  and  exquisite  form       ,     . 
Platform.  —  Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve,  I  '11  visit  you  , 


Tavt.  of  the  Shreui,  i. 
.     .     Tevipest,  ii. 
King  John,  v. 
King  Lear,  iv. 
A7it.  and  Cleo.  v, 
,         Cyntbeline,  i. 
Hamlet,  i. 


pLAUSiVE.  —  His  plausive  words  He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them  .     .     .      A  IPs  PVell,  i. 

It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it  .  iv. 

Or  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o'erleavens  The  form  of  plausive  manners  .  .       Hamlet,  \. 

Plautus.  — Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light      ....  .  .  ii. 

Play. — Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii. 

All  hid,  all  hid  ;  an  old  infant  play  ...  .     .  iv. 

Sweet,  adieu  :  Since  you  can  cog,  I  'II  play  no  more  with  you      .     .  .     .  v. 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice  In  honourable  terms     .  .  .     .  v. 

Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play;  Jack  hath  not  Jill      .     .  .  .v. 

Is  there  no  play.  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ?      .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

Some  ten  words  long,  Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play      ...  v. 

For  in  all  the  play  There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted    .     .  .v. 

This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled  The  heavy  gait  of  night    .     .  ....  v. 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part,  And  mine  a  sad  one  ...  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i. 
•  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word!       .  .     ■  iii-  5- 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

•  Good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues  .  .  Epil, 

My  lord,  you  nod  ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play  Tarn,  of  the  Shre-w, 

He  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  orfour  languages  word  for  word  Twelfth  N ight,  i.  3, 
And  yet,  by  the  very  fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play  . 

What,  man!  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  .  ...      iii.  4, 

What  the  devil  art  thou  ?—  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you  King  John,  ii.  i, 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?  so  jest  with  heaven?  .     ...  iii.  i 

It  is  apparent  foul  play  ;  and  't  is  shame  That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it      .  iv.  2. 

•  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world.  Let  me  have  audience  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names?  .  .  ...  Richard  II.  1 
Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes,  And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears?      ii 
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.    Richard  II.  v.  5, 
.  I  Hefiry  IV.  ii.  4. 


Plav.  — ThLis  play  I  in  one  person  many  people,  And  none  contented  . 

•  PJay  out  the  pky  :|  I  have  much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff 
To  it,  Hal !     Nay,  you  shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  j'ou 
We  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  ofthe  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  \xB2He7t.  IV.  ii.  2, 
I  ^11  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me  .  .     .  ii.  4, 

•  I  can  better  play  the  orator    .  .  .     .         3  Henry  VI.  i.  2, 

I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor,  Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could 

'Which  plainly  signified  That  I  should  snarl  and  bite  and  play  the  dog 
I  '11  play  the  orator  As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead  Were  for  myself.     .      Richard  III.  iii.  5 
You  play  the  spaniel,  And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me.  .       Henry  VIII.  v.  3 

•  Let  me  alone  ;  1  '11  play  the  housewife  for  this  once  .....  Romeo  and  yuliet,  iv.  2 

If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare  To  imitate  them      .     .  Timon  0/ Atheits,  i.  2 

Wouldst  not  play  false,  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win     ...  ...  .  .      Macbeth^  i.  5 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes  And  braggart  with  my  tongue  I  .     .     .  ...      iv.  3 

These  indeed  seem,  For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play Hamlet^  i.  2 

The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million  ;  't  was  caviare  to  the  general ii.  2, 

♦An  excellent  play,  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning  ii.  2. 

•The  play  's  the  thingiWherein  I  *11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king 

•  That  he  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in  's  own  house     .     .  .     . 
Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them 
Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play    .     . 
This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna    .     .     . 
Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep,  The  hart  ungalled  play 
How  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me!     You  would  play  upon  me 
Though  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me  .... 
Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow,  Angering  itself  and  others 
You  rise  to  play  and  go  to  bed  to  work      ...               ...  .     , 

•  Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me?  I  will  play  the  swan,  And  die  in  music  .  .  .  .  v.  2 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game,  Thou  art  sure  to  lose  .  .  Ant.  and  Clco.  ii.  3 
When  thou  hast  done  this  chare, I '11  give  thee  leave  To  play  till  doomsday v.  2 

Played.  — This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody Tempest,  iii.  ^ 

Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped  top Merry  Wives,  v.  1, 

An  old  device  ;  and  it  was  played  When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror  Mid.  N.  Dream., 
We  still  have  slept  together.  Rose  at  an  instant,  learned,  played,  eat  together     As  You  Like  It,  \.  3 
Do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe?  .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  2 

And  as  many  to  the  vantage  as  would  store  the  world  they  played  for  .  .  Othello,  iv.  3 

•  Player.  —  For  in  all  the  play  There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

•  All  the  world's  a  stage,  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 
•  Like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit  Lies  in  his  hamstring  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

«  A  poor  player  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage   ...  .  .  Macbeth,  v.  5 

1$  O,  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise  .     .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  foot-ball  player King  Lear,  \. 

Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended,  Players  in  your  housewifery   .     .     .  Othello,  ii. 

Playfellow.  —  Farewell,  sweet  playfellow :  pray  thou  for  us  .  ...  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  playfellow       .  Richard  III.  iv. 

Playing.  —  Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air    .     .  .      Love' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love  To  amorous  Phillida  ....  Alid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat,  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat    .    Henry  V.  i. 

Any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing  ...  .  Hamlet,  iii. 

Plea.  — Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this  .  .     .  3Ier.  of  Ve?iice,  iv. 

I  have  spoke  thus  much  To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea      .  .  iv. 

Plead.  — To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate  ....  .     .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i. 

I  will  so  plead  That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels 


King  Lear,  iv. 
Othello,  ii. 


For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am  At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not 

He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with  you      .  

Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his  face;  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears  . 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been 


Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 


.    Richard  II.  v.  3. 
Richard  III.  iv.  4. 


.      Macbeth^  i.  7. 
Corwla?ius,  ii.  i. 


M7ick  Ado,  i. 
.  Love's  L.  Lost^  v. 
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Plead.  — So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels 

Pleader.  —  Silenced  their  pleaders  and  Dispropertied  their  freedoms 
But,  sure,  if  you  Would  be  your  country's  pleader 

Pleasant.  —  He  *s  returned ;  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection 

Thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous,  But  slow  in  speech  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  ii 

His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth,  And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ  Richard  1 1 .  iv 
This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself         .      Macbeth,  i,  6, 
What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him  ;  Wliat  like,  offensive  .  King  Lear,  iv.  2 

The  gods  are  jvist,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us  .  .  .  .       v.  3 

Please.  — And  if  it  please  you,  so  ;  if  not,  why,  so      .  .  .       Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  i 

He  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him      .  .  Mitch  Ado,  ii.  1 

That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how  .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  -^. 

Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice,  To  change  true  rules  for  old  Tavi.  oftJte  Shrew,  iii.  y. 
As  the  very  true  sonnet  is,  '  Please  one,  and  please  all '      .     ,  .  T-U-'d/th  NigJU,  iii.  4, 

An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you    ....  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Good,  good  :  the  justice  of  it  pleases  :  very  good       ....  .       OtJiello,  iv.  i, 

Pleased.  —  Seeking  the  food  he  eats,  And  pleased  with  what  he  gets    .  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5, 

If  she  and  I  be  pleased,  what 's  that  to  you  ?  .  .  .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii 

And  thou  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achieved  !      .     .  .  RicJiard  II.  iv, 

Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  With  nothing  shall  be  pleased  .  .     .  .     .       v.  5, 

You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent  By  what  did  here  befal  me  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

Please-man.  —  Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany      .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  ^ 

Pleaseth.  — And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents      .  ....         1  Henry  IV.  \.  1 

Pleasing.  — ■  Fainting  under  The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear    .     .       Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear,  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye   .  .  ii.  2 

I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown,  More  quaint,  more  plea.sing  .  Ta^n.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

Of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage  .     .  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii,  4 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute  .  Richard  I  1 1 .  i.  i 

The  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape Hamlet,  ii.  2 

Pleasure.  —  I  come  To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  .  .  ....  Tempest,  i.  2 

The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead,  And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  ....      iii.  1 

I  am  full  of  pleasure :   Let  us  be  jocund  ....  .  .     .  .  ...      iii.  ^ 

It  is  admirable  pleasures  and  fery  honest  knaveries   ....  ....  Merry  Wives,  iv.  4 

You  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure  .     .  .      Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2. 

Punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleasure    ....  .     .  .     .  v. 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend       .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  iv, 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  .     .  .  \. 

The  virtue  of  my  heart.  The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye    .  .     .    Mid.  -V.  Dream,  iv, 

You  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure    ....  As  Y071  Like  It,  i 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :  In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect  Tam.of  Shreiv,  i.  r. 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk     ....  .  .       ii.  i, 

Even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter  .  .  .     .  AlVs  Well,  ii.  4. 

Make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim  .  ii.  4. 

This  woman  's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord;  she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure  .  .     .  •       v.  3 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know.  To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow       .     .  v.  3 

No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir  ....  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

Since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains      .     .  .  .     .      iii.  3 

The  proud  day,  Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  Is  all  too  wanton  .  King  John,  iii.  3 

A  holy  vow.  Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world  .  .  .      iv.  3, 

Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  takest  for  pleasure .  .     .     \     Richard  II.  1 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon,  Is  my  strict  fast     .     .                    .  .  .       ii 

Not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also      ...  .1  Henry  IV.  ii 

Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society.  As  thou  art  matched  withal  and  grafted  to     .     .  .  iii.  2 

Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought?  iHen.  VI.  \.  2 
Where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself,  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world    .  .      iii    2 

An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 
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Coriolaniis^  \\. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii. 

'fivton  of  Athens  ^  i. 

Julius  C<zsar,  ii. 

Macbeth,  ii. 


Hamletf  ii, 
Khig  Lear,  ii. 


Pleasure.  —  What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 3  Henry  VI.  ii 

1  '11  well  requite  thy  kindness,  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure    .  .     .  .      i' 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days  .     .  Richard  III. 

The  sorrow  tiiat  I  have,  by  right  is  yours,  And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine  .     . 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures     ....  ...  .     .  Henry  VIII.  v.  2 

I  propose  not  merely  to  myself  The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it  .      Troi.  ajtd  Cress,  ii, 

Pleasure  and  revenge  Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders    . 

Give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures 

Let  them  gaze  ;  I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I .     . 

Ere  we  depart,  we  '11  share  a  bounteous  time  In  different  pleasures     , 

Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs  Of  your  good  pleasure?        

He  liath  been  in  unusual  pleasure  ...  .     .  ...  ... 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  ;  't  is  no  other ;  Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time 

You  may  Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty,  And  yet  seem  cold 

Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command  Than  to  entreaty 

'T  is  not  in  thee  To  grudge  my  pleasures      .  .     . 

Then  let  fall  Your  horrible  pleasure  ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave     .     .  iii.  2 

Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure;  Above  the  rest,  be  gone  .      iv.  i 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head  To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  .     .      iv.  6 

Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short  .  .  .     .  .     .  OtJtello,  ii.  3 

Not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch  Without  some  pleasure Ant.  andCleo.  i.  1. 

Present  pleasure,  By  revolution  lowering,  does  become  The  opposite  of  itself  .     .  .  .  i.  2 

Say,  our  pleasure.  To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires  Our  quick  remove  from  hence  .        i.  -^ 
Being  mature  in  knowledge,  Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure         .     .  .  i.  4 

These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world  .     .  ....  .  Cyjnbeline,  iv.  2, 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures  .     .  .      Pericles,  i.  r 

Pledge.  —  Fill  the  cup  and  let  it  come  ;  I  'II  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom     .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3, 

O,  all  you  gods!  O  pretty,  pretty  pledge  !     .  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  2. 

My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge ,  .  .  Julius  Cezsar,  iv.  3 

Plentiful.  —  If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  .  .  ,     .       i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Plenty.  — As  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach    As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
What 's  to  come  is  still  unsure  :   In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ....  Tiuei/th  Nighty  Ii.  3 

Here  's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty  .     .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  3 

You  may  Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty,  And  yet  seem  cold  ...  iv.  3. 

Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards:  hardness  ever  Of  hardiness  is  mother  .  .  .  Cymbelifze,  in.  6. 
Pli.^nt. —  Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means  To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  Ot/iello,  i.  3, 
Plies.  — He  plies  her  hard  ;  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble  ...  ■     •      .■?  Henry  VI.  iii 

Plight.  —  I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are  .  .     .     Merry  IVives,  ii 

Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight.  It  would  have  madded  me  ....  Titus  Andron.  iii. 
That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  ray  plight  shall  carry  Half  my  love  with  him      .     Kiyig  Lear,  i, 
Plod.  —  It  must  be  as  It  may  ;  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod    .       Henry  V.  ii, 
Plodders.  —  Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others'  L.  L.Lost,  \ 
Plodding.  —  Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  ...  iv, 

Plot.  — Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises  .  Merry  PVives,  ii.  2. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn -brake  our  tiring-house  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i 

And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty  To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes    Mer.  of  Venice, 


Airs  Well,  iv.  3 
King  John,  ii.  i 
Richard  II.  ii.  1 

I  Henry  IV.  ii,  3 


Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline.  To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England 

Your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition 
Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid  ;  our  friends  true  and  constant 
A  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation;  an  excellent  plot  . 
When  we  mean  to  build.  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model 
The  plot  is  laid  :  if  all  things  fall  out  right         .     . 

A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon  !     .  

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous.  By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams  Richard  1 1 1 .  \. 
These  are  the  limbs  o'  the  plot :  no  more,  I  hope      .  .     .  Hetiry  VIII.  \. 


2  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

1  Henry  VI.  ii.  3 

2  Henry  VI.  \ 
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Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  i 
.  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  2 
Tain,  of  tJie  Shreiu,  iv.  3, 
I  Henry  /K  i.  3 
.  i-  3 
3' 


Hamlet,  iii. 
Oi/tello,  ii. 

Merry  Jl'ivcs,  v. 

Ant  and  Cleo.  iii.  i 

.  3  Henry  VI.  ii. 

Mer.  of  Venice^  i. 


Plot.  —  Fight  for  a  plot  Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause  .     .  .    Hamlet,  iv.  4, 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall .     .       v.  2, 

Let  us  Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can  .     .  .  ...  .     Cyjnbsllne,  iv.  2 

Ploughman.— Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores,  All  with  weary  task  fordone  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh  and  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  'Jroi.  and  Cress,  i. 
Pluck. —  I  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you  Meas.for  Meas.  iv. 

Did  not  I  pluck  thee  by  the  nose  for  thy  speeches?    ...  .  ...  ...       v. 

If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  *ll  pluck  a  crow  together 

Help  me  !  do  thy'best  To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast 

Pluck  up  thy  spirits  ;  look  cheerfully  upon  me  .     . 

Methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap,  To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks  .  .  ...  .  i, 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety  ...  .  .  .       li 

Which  ib  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down  And  set  another  up         .  .2  Henry  IV.  i 

But  I  am  in  So  far  in  blood  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin  .  Richard  III.  iv.  2 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  .     Macbeth,  v.  3 

You  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery  .... 

It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  but  my  Muse  labours  And  thus  she  is  delivered 
Plucked.  —  Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped  top  . 

An  argument  that  he  is  plucked,  when  hither  He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion 
Plucker.  — Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings 

Plucking.  —  I  should  be  still  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind 
Plume.  — Could  I  with  boot  change  for  an  idle  plume.  Which  the  air  beats  for  vain       I^I  for  M.  n.  4. 

What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  lliat  indited  this  letter  ?      .  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  \v.  i 

How  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes  ! Twelfth  Night.,  ii.  5 

Reproach  and  everlasting  shame  Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes .  Henry  V.  iv.  5 

To  get  his  place  and  to  plume  up  my  will  In  double  knavery OtJiello,  i.  3 

Plumed.  —  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content  !     Farewell  the  plumed  troop  1  iii.  3. 

Plummet.  —  I  Ml  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  pluminet  sounded  .     .     .    Tempest,  iii.  3 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I  'II  drown  my  book   . 

Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  .  .     .  .     .  .     . 

Plump.  — Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world  .... 

Plumpy.  — Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne 
Plunge.  — As  he  that  leaves  A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
Plunged.  — Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in  And  bade  him  follow 
Plukisy.  —  For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plunsy.  Dies  in  his  own  too  much 
Plutus  himself,  That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine    . 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold,  Is  but  his  steward  .... 

A  heart  Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  licher  than  gold 

Pocket.  —  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it  not  say  he  lies  ? 

I  think  he  will  carrj'  this  island  home  in  his  pocket  and  give  it  his  son 

For  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched 

Your  hands  in  your  pocket  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting  . 

Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely  .     .  .  .     . 

I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs         ....  .... 

They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets  as  their  gloves 

Here  's  a  villain !   Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters  in  't 

That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole.  And  put  it  in  his  pocket 
Pocketing.  —  It  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs         .  .    . 

Poem.  —  Scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited 

Poesy.  —  Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy         .  ■     • 

But,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret 

Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you    .     .  •     •  •  ■ 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes  From  whence  *t  is  nourished    . 
Poet.  — The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  Are  of  imagination  all  compact 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  Dmh  glance  from  heaven  to  earth     ....  .       v.  i 

The  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name    v.  1 


Merry  Wives^  v. 
I  Henry IV.  ji. 
A  nt.  and  Cleo.  il. 
Tain.  ofiJie  Shreiv,  i. 
Julius  CiEsar,  \. 
Hamlet,  iv. 
Alps  Well,  V. 
Timon  of  Athens,  \. 
Julius  C<Esar,  iv. 
Tempest,  ii. 
for  an  apple  .  .  li. 

Meas.  for  Afeas.  iii.  2 

.     .      Loners  L.  Lost.,  iii.  1, 

.  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2 

King  John,  iii.  r 

Henry  V.  iii.  2 

2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2 

,    Hamlet,  iii.  4 

He?iry  V.  iii.  2 

Hamlet,  ii,  2 

T'wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2 

Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  ■£ 

Tarn,  of  the  Shretv,  i.  i 

Timon  of  A  ihens,  i.  i 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v,  i 
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Love's  L.  Lost,  iv 

.     .  Afer.  of  Venice,  v 

.    3  fienry  VI,  i 

.      Hamlet,  ii 

.     As  You  Like  It,  iii 

3 

I 
2 
2 
3 

.     .     .          .      111. 

3 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 

.  Iller.  of  Venice,  v. 

As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

Tavi  of  tJie  Shrew,  i. 


Poet.  —  Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write  Until  his  ink  were  tempered 

Therefore  the  poet  Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy 

Unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question  .     . 
Poetical.  — Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical  .     . 

I  do  not  know  what  '  poetical '  is  :  is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  ? 
Poetry.  —  Neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention 

Whose  posy  was  For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry  Upon  a  knife 

The  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry     . 

She  taketh  most  delight  In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry    . 

Well  read  in  poetry  And  other  books,  good  ones,  I  warrant  ye   ...     . 

That  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge,  Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry       i  Hemy  IV.  iii. 
Point. —  Most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends ...         Tempest^  iii. 

Whether  you  had  not  sometime  in  your  life  Erred  in  this  point  .     .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

You  are  therein  in  the  right :  but  to  the  point  .     ...  ...  .  .  .       ii. 

Just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's  point  and  choke  a  daw  withal .     .     .      Much  Ado,  ii. 

Touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill.  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will  Mid.  iV,  Dream,  ii. 

This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points.  —  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt  .     .       v. 

That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man As  You  Like  It,  i. 

The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility  ii. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences      .  ....     iii. 

So  that  from  point  to  point  now  have  you  heard  The  fundamental  reasons         .     .All's  Welly  iii. 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know,  To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow 


Twelfth  Nighty  iii. 
.  Winter' s  Tale,  iii. 


Kingfohn,  ii. 

■     .  .       ii 

Richard  II,  iv. 

V. 

I  Henry  IV.  ii. 

ii. 

.      .        V. 

V, 

2  Henry  IV.  ii. 


He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him 
Betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point 
Points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle  .     .     . 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point  At  your  industrious  scenes  .     . 
Turn  face  to  face  and  bloody  point  to  point  .....  .     . 

To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point  Of  mortal  breathing  .     . 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point,  Is  pointing  still  .  .... 

Thou  knowest  my  old  ward;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point .... 

Here  lies  the  point ;  why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at?       .... 

If  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle  and  bestride  me,  so  ;  't  is  a  point  of  friendship 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long.  If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point 

Come  we  to  full  points  here  ;  and  are  etceteras  nothing  ?        .  .     , 

Carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point,  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run     3  Henry  VI.  ii, 

Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice  points?   ...  -     .  .      iv. 

With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance  Pertaining  thereunto  .     .  Henry  VIII.  \. 

Sharp  thorny  points  Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward .  .       ii. 

But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer.  In  such  a  point  of  weight     ...  .  .     .      iii. 

But  in  this  point  All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic  After  his  patient's  death      .      iii. 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ....      iii. 

I  do  enjoy  At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess.  Save  these  men's  looks      .      Troi,  and  Cress,  iii. 
Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  to  enter        .  .     .       v. 

One  direct  way  should  be  at  once  to  all  the  points  o'  the  compass  ...  .     .     Coriolanus,  ii. 

For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me,  Either  in  hope  or  present,  1  'Id  exchange   Timon  of  Athens,  iv. 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm,  Curbing  his  lavish  spirit      .     .  Macbeth,  \. 

All  our  service  In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double  .  .     .  ...  .  i. 

A  figure  like  your  father,  Armed  at  point  exactly  cap-a-pe      ....  ...       Hamlet,  i. 

I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part:  You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you      .  i. 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points  Of  mighty  opposites   .  .....  v. 

My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought,  Or  well  or  ill     .     .  ....  King  Lear,  iv. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !         .     .  Othello,  iv. 

Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms,  Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii. 
Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks  Best  to  preserve  it  .     .  ...      iii. 

Thou  wert  dignified  enough,  Even  to  the  point  of  envy            ...          ,     .                Cymbeline,  ii. 
Well,  then,  here's  the  point;  You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman    .  .     .         iii. 
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Point  — You  are  appointed  for  that  office  ;  The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit      .  Cymbeline,  m.  5. 
Poi>fT-BLANK.  —  Now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regal      .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 


As  You  Like  It., 
Love'' s  L.  Lost^  v.  i 
Twelfth.  Nighty  \\.  5, 
A  leas,  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 
Othello.,  lii.  3, 


Point-device.  —  You  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements 
PoixT-DEvisE.  —  Such  iiisoclable  and  point-devise  companions     .     . 

I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-devise  the  very  man 
Poise.  —  Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity  .  .  ... 

It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight   And  fearful  to  be  granted 
Poised.  —  Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  poised  In  this  wild  action         .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more iv.  i 

You  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by,  Herself  poised  with  herself  in  either  eye  Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  2 

Poison.  —  Their  great  guilt,Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after    .  ,        Teiiipest^  iii.  3 

Clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i 

The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper  ...  .  .     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  ;: 

Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries      .  .     .       Love' s  L.  Lost.,  iv.  3 

If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?     Mer.  of  V'e^iice,  iii.  i 
I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel       ...  .      As  You  Like  It,  v.  i 

What  dish  o'  poison  has  she  dressed  him  I    .  .  .....  Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  ...  Ki7ig  fohn,  i, 

The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-blood  Which  breathed  this  poison        .     Ricliard  IL  i. 

They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need    .  .v. 

In  poison  there  is  physic         2  Henry  IV.  i.  i, 

Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugared  words  ;   Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me      .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

Poison  be  their  drink  !     Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste  1 iii.  2, 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth  !       .  3  Henry  VI,  i.  4, 

Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place.  —  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad    Richard  III.  i,  2, 
Attended  to  their  sugared  w^ords.  But  looked  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts  .     .     .      iii.  1. 

All  goodness  Is  poison  to  thy  stomach       ...  .     .  ....  .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  ^. 

It  is  a  mind  That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is,  Not  poison  any  further      .         Coriolanus,  iii.  i, 
Let  them  not  lick  The  sweet  which  is  their  poison  ....  ....  ....      iii.  i 

Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather  Than  pity  note  how  much     ....  .     .       v.  2 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye,  And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  2 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence ii.  3. 

A  cup,  closed  in  my  true  love's  hand?     Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end      .  .     .       v.  3 

I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ;  Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them .     .  .       v.  3 

Steel,  nor  poison,  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, Can  touch  him  further  .     .    Macbeth,  iii,  2 
O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief    .  .......  Hamlet,  iv.  5 

He  is  justly  served;   It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himself      ...  v.  2 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit     ......  ,  .  v.  ^. 

Rouse  him  :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight,  Proclaim  him  in  the  streets     .     .     .        Othello,  i.  1 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons ...  .  .  ...  iii.  3 

This  is  thy  work:  the  object  poisons  sight ;  Let  it  be  hid .       v.  2 

Now  I  feed  myself  With  most  delicious  poison A7tt.  and  Cleo.  i.  5 

If  they  had  swallowed  poison,  't  would  appear  By  external  swelling     ...  ....       v.  2 

Such  boiled  stuff  As  well  might  poison  poison  ! Cymbeline,  i.  6 

Poke. — Then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,  And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye  As  YcrnL.  It,  ii.  7, 
PoLACKS.  — When,  in  an  angry  parle.  He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i 
Poland.  — I  warrant,  her  rags  and  the  tallow  in  them  will  bum  a  Poland  winter  Com.  of  Err.  iii,  2 
Pole.  — We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are,  Painted  upon  a  pole  .     .  Macbeth,  v.  8 

When  yond  same  star  that 's  westward  from  the  pole  Had  made  his  course  .  Hamlet,  i.  x 

The  soldier's  pole  is  fall'n  :   young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men    .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15, 

Polecats!   there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats,  sure Merry  Wives,  vt.  \, 

Policy.  —  Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  .  .     .         Much  A  do,  iv.  i, 

I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy  ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways      .       As  You  Like  It,  v.  i, 
Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men?  .     .  .     .  ..      All's  Well,  i.  r, 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ?     .     .     .     .  .  ....  ...    Ki7ig  John,  ii.  i 

That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy Richard  II.  v.  i, 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy  Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds     .   1  Henry  IV.\.  % 
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Policy. —  Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy,  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose    .     Henry  V.  i. 
They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice     .     .  .     .  .  ....  Trot,  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

And  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion  .  .  .  .     .       v 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unsevered  friends,  I'  the  war  do  grow  together  ....    Coriolanus,  iii, 

Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense  ;   For  policy  sits  above  conscience  Timon  of  Athens^  iii,  2. 
This  brain  of  mine  Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As  it  hath  used  to  do  .  Hamlet^  ii.  2, 

A  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice    .  ...  .  .       Othello.,  \ 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long.  Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet  .     .  ...      iii.  3, 

Politic. —  So  politic  a  state  of  evil  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  Much  Ado,  v.  2, 

I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  my  enemy As  Voie  Like  It,  v.  4. 

I  will  be  proud,  1  will  read  politic  authors         ...  .     .  ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5 

A  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him  .     .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  3 

He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off  Than  in  a  politic  distance Othello,  iii.  3 

Politician.  —  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician  ...  .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches  .      Hamlet,  v.  i 

Like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not         .  .         King  Lear,  iv.  6 

Poll.  —  T,ook,  whether  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot       2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow,  All  flaxen  was  his  poll      ...  .     Hamlet,  iv.  5 

PoLLUSiON.  —  I  say,  the  pollusion  holds  in  the  exchange  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

PoLONius.  — Where  is  Polonlus?  —  In  heaven;  send  hither  to  see  .  Hamlet,  iv.  3 

Poltroons.  —  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he     .  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

Pomegranate. —  Beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  .  .    A  IPs  Well,  ii.  3, 

Pomew.\ter. — Ripe  as  the  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  likeajewel  in  the  ear  of  celo  L.  L.  Lost,\v.  2 

Pomp. — Turn  melanclioly  forth  to  funerals;  The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i 

I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key,  With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling       ....  i.  i 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet  Than  that  of  painted  pomp?      As  You  Like  It.,  ii.  i 

The  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter    .  AWs  Well,  iv.  5 

Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us,  To  this  unlooked  for,  unprepared  pomp  .     .    King  John,  11.  i 

Confusion  waits,  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall'n  beast,  The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp    iv.  3 

There  the  antic  sits.  Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  2 

The  tide  of  pomp  That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world  .  ....       Henry  V.  iv.  1 

I  will  slay  myself,  For  living  Idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease     ...  i  Henry  VI.  i.  j 

What  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust?  And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must  3  He?iryVI.  v.  2 

Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married  To  one  above  itself         .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  1 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye:   I  feel  my  heart  new  opened  .  .  ...      iii.  .^ 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life,  As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root   Timon  of  Athens,  \.  2 

Willing  misery  Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crowned  before     .  .     .  iv.  3. 

No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp.  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Take  physic,  pomp;   Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel         ...  .  King  Lear,  \\\.  4 

The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality,  Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war!  Othello,  iii.  3, 

Pond.  —  His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear  A  pond  as  deep  as  hell  .     Mens,  for  Mcas.  iii.  r, 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

It  had  froze  them  up,  As  fish  are  in  a  pond  .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i. 

But,  you  know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds .       Cymbelifie,  \.  4. 

Ponderous.  —  If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project  May  suffer  alteration    Wiiitcr's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Poniards.  —  She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs  .  Much  Ado,  ii 

Pontifical.  —  My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical,  Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at       i  Henry  IV.  iii 
Pool.  —  Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool  .  .  .        Kiiig  Lear,  iii.  4, 

Poop.  — Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop  .  .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold ;  Purple  the  sails  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2, 

Poor.  —  Most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends  .     .  .     .  .     .  ...    Tempest,  iii.  i, 

And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor ...  .      Merry  JVives,  i.  3, 

Stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  As  fancy  values  them  ....  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 
When  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will  Much  Ado,  hi. 
Of  that  nature  that  to  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor  L.  L.  Lost,  v. 
A  poor  boy,  —  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man Mer.  of  Vejiice,  ii. 
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Poor.  —  'T  is  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned  ,    .    AHU  IVeil,  \.  3 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so's  my  love         .          .     .  ....          .     .        i.  3 

A  truth's  a  truth,  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor  .  .  iv.  3 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud!      .          .          ....  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  r 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls  ! ....  lFi?iter's  Tale,  iii,  3 

Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor     .....  .     .    Richard II.  ii.  3 

They  are  exceeding  poor  and  bare,  too  beggarly    ....  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 

1  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  patient  ...  2  Henry  IV.  i. 
He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  all.  — Especially  in  pride  Coriolamis,  ii. 
O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty,  only  poor.  That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  \. 

He  's  poor,  and  that 's  revenge  enough     .  .  Thno7i  of  Alliens,  iii.  4 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Cassar  hath  wept  JtUitis  CcEsar,  iii.  2 

Now  lies  he  there,  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence      ....  .  iii,  ^ 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not  ....  .     .  Macbeth,  v.  3 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind   .     .  .     ,  Hamlet,  iii.  i 

Wiiy  should  the  poor  be  flattered  ?     No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp  .  iii.  2 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies    ,  ...  .  .     .  iii.  ^ 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,and  speech  unable  .    •.  .  .     .      K ing Lear,  i.  i 

That  art  most  rich,  being  poor;   Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised!  .     .  i,  i 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are,  That  bide  the  peltmg  of  this  pitiless  storm  ,     .  iii.  4, 

Poor  Tom 's  a-cold .         ,  .    .     ,     iii.  4, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  And  makes  me  poor  indeed  .  .  .  Othello,  iii.  3, 
Poor  and  content  is  rich, and  rich  enough  .  .  .  ,  .....  iii.  3, 
But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter  To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor iii.  3, 

Poorer, — I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you    Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2 
Poor-John.  —  A  kind  of  not  of  the  newest  Poor-John,     A  strange  fish !    .     .  .     .      Tempest^  ii,  _■ 

Poorly,  —  Be  not  lost  So  poorly  in  your  thoughts  .  .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  ^ 

PoPERiN,  — O,  that  she  were  An  open  et  csetera,  thou  a  pcperin  pear!  .  Romeo  and  fuliet,  ii.  i 

Popinjay.  — To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay,  Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience    i  Henry  IV.  \.  3 
Poppy.  —  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world   .  Othello^  iii.  3 

Popularity, — A  companion  to  the  common  streets,  Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity  i  HeHry  IV.  iii,  2 
Porches.  —  And  in  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour  The  leperous  distilment ,  ,  Hamlet,  i.  5 

Pore.  — As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

Poring.  —  And  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe  .      Henry  V.  iv,  Prol 

Pork-eaters. — If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  Mer.  of  Ven.  iii,  5 

PoRPENTiNE.  — Do  not,  porpcntinc,  do  not :   my  fingers  itch Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  r 

Till  that  his  thighs  with  darts  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porpentine  2  Henry  VI.  iii,  i, 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end.  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine      .  .      Hamlet,  i,  5, 

PoRPUS.  —  When  I  saw  the  porpus  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled .     Pericles,  ii.  i, 


Porridge.  —  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge  .  Tempest,  ii.  1 

I  had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge       ...  .         Merry  Wives,  iii.  » 

I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge  .  .     .   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in  your  cheek  .  AWs  Well,  i,  i 

Porringer.  —  Wliy,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ,     .    .         .  .     .    Ta7n.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

Port. — Showing  a  more  swelling  port  Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  Mer.  of  Ven.  i.  i 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens     RicJiard  II.  i.  3, 

Golden  care  !  That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide!  ....  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv,  5, 

Portable.  — Let  him,  like  an  engine  Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  3, 

All  these  are  portable,  With  other  graces  weighed  .     .  ....   Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now  I         Ki?ig  Lear,  iii,  6, 

Portage. — Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head  Like  the  brass  cannon         .      Henry  V.\\\.  1, 

Portance.  — And  portance  in  my  travels'  history  •     .  .     .  Othello,  i.  3 

Portcullised. — You  have  engaoled  my  tongue,  Doubly  portcullised  with  my  teeth  and  lips  ^^'c^.  //,  i.  3 

Portent. — .K  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i 

For  warnings,  and  portents,  And  evils  imminent  ,     .  ....     Julius  Ctssar,  ii.  2 

These  are  portents ;  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope,  They  do  not  point  on  me Othello,  v.  a. 

Porter.  —  Poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in  Their  heavy  burdens  .  Henry  V.  i 
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Porter.  —  If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key    .         Macbeth^  \\.  3. 

I  pray  you,  remember  the  porter .  ...  .     .  .  .     .     .       ii.  3, 

Portion. — What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  suchpenur)'?/lj  you  Like  It^  i.  i. 
Portly.  —  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a  cheerful  look  .     .       i  Hefiry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Portrait. — What's  here?    the  portrait  ofa  blinking  idiot,  Presenting  me  a  schedule  !  Mer.  ofVen.  ii.  9. 
Portraiture.  —  By  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see  The  portraiture  of  his  .     .  Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Portugal.  — My  affection  haih  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal    As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 
Pose.  —  Say  you  so?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly  .     .  .  ...       Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Position. — I  do  notstrAin  at  the  position,— It  is  familiar, — but  at  the  author's  drift  Troi.  &^  Cress,  iii.  3. 

It  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position  ....  .     .  .  .  Othello,  ii.  i. 

Positive.  —  It  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm  .  ....  ...         Merry  Wives,  iii.  z. 

Possess. — 'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ;  But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known   Richard  II.  ii.  a. 

I  do  enjoy  At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess  ....  ,  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence    .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

As  well  derived  as  he,  As  well  possessed ;  my  love  is  more  than  his      .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possessed,  Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyseM  Richard II.  ii.  i. 

Meanwhile  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine Titus  Andron.h.  i. 

Possession. — My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes  Only  for  his  possessions  Tivo  Gen.  of  Veronay  ii.  4. 

Then  we  find  The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us    .  .     .  Much  Ado,  iv.  i- 

Our  strong  possession  and  our  right  for  us    .     .  King  John^  \.  i. 

'T  is  a  chough  \  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt .  .  .     .      Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Posset.  — We'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at  night .  ...  .      Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

Thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to-night  at  my  house  ....  v.  5. 

I  have  drugged  their  possets,  That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them     .     .     .    Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
Possibilities. — Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts    .     .  .      Merry  Wives,  \.  i. 

Speak  with  possibilities,  And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes     ....  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 
Possibility.  —  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility        2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

Possitable.  —  You  must  speak  possitable  .  ...  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

Post. —  'Tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. — Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant     .  .     .  .  .1  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

As  thick  as  hail  Came  post  with  post   ....  .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Posteriors, — In  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Posterity. —Truth  should  live  from  age  to  age,  As  't  were  retailed  to  all  posterity  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

For  beauty  starved  with  her  severity  Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity     .     .  Rojiieo  a7id  Juliet,  i.  1. 
Postern. — As  hard  to  come  asforacamel  To  thread  thepostern  of  asmall  needle'seye  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land,  Thus  do  go  about,  about     ....  ....  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

Posting.  —  This  exceeding  posting  day  and  night  Must  wear  your  spirits  low  .     AWs  Well,  v.  i. 

Posture.  — The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown      ....  .  .     Julius  desar,  v.  1. 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature,  for  condition  ....  .  .     .  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Posy.  —  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ?  —  'T  is  brief,  my  lord  .     .    Hajnlet,  iii.  2. 

Pot.— Were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth   Tain,  of  tlie  Shrew,  iv.  .. 

I  would  give  all  ray  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety    .     .  .     .  ...      Henry  V.  iii,  2. 

The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops .     .  .     .       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

There  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the  pot  of  her  eyes         ....  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders  and  musty  seeds.  Remnants  of  packthread.     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 
Potations.  — To  forswear  thin  potations  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack     .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

Hath  to-night  caroused  Potations  pottle-deep .     .  .  .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

Potatoes. — Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 
PoTCH.  —  I  '11  potch  at  him  some  way  Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him      .     .  ,     .     Coriolanits,  \.  10. 

Potency.  —  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency !  .     .  ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  a. 

Potent. — No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground  But  I  will  beard  him      .       1  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,  Abuses  me  to  damn  me         ,     ,  .      Hamlet   ii.  2, 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters      Othello,  i.  3. 

I  learned  it  in  England,  where,  indeed,  they  are  most  potent  in  potting  ,  ...       ii.  3. 

Potentates.  —  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  ?        .  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

This  gentleman  is  come  to  me.  With  commendation  from  great  potentates   Two  Gen.  ofVerona,  ii.  4. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die.  For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery       i  Henry  VI.  iii,  2. 
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Potential.  —  The  profits  of  my  death  Were  ver>'  pregnant  and  potential  spurs  .     .   'King  Lear^  ii.  i 
Potently.  — You  are  potently  opposed;  and  with  a  malice  Of  as  great  size  .     .       Henry  VIII.  v.  j 
Though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe  ,     .  ....     Hamlet.,  ii.  2 

Potion. — Out,  loathed  medicine!   hated  potion,  hence  !        ....  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  m.  z 

They  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained,  As  men  drink  potions  ....  2  Henry  IV.  i.  1 
Potter.  — My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter  s  wheel;  I  know  not  where  I  am  i  Henry  VI.  i.  5 
Potting.  —  I  learned  it  in  England,  where,  indeed,  they  are  most  potent  in  potting  Othello^  ii.  3 

Pottle-deep.  —  Hath  to-night  caroused  Potations  pottle-deep .  .     .      ii.  3 

Pouch.  — Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch  when  thou  shalt  lack,  Base  Phrygian  Turk  !     Merry  Wives,  i.  3 
Spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side,  His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  As  Y.  L.  It,  ii.  7 
Poultice. — Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ?  .     .     .     .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5 

PouNCET-BOX.  —  And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held  A  pouncet-box .     .        i  Hejiry  IV.  i.  3 
Pound.  —  Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts  .  Merry  IVives,  i.  i 

I  had  rather  than  a  thousand  pound  he  were  out  of  the  house .      iii.  3, 

What  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults  Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year!  hi.  4 

Let  the  forfeit  Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  Of  your  fair  flesh  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3, 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man  Is  not  so  estimable  .  .  .  i.  3. 

I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh  To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor iii.  3. 

The  words  expressly  are,  *  a  pound  of  flesh  ' :  Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh     iv.  r, 

Nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more  But  just  a  pound  of  flesh      ...  iv.  1 

If  thou  cut'st  more  Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much  As  makes  it  light  or  heavy    .      iv.  i 
I  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst  .   1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect !     No  other  obligation  ....  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3 

Pour.  —  Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell    .     .     .  Macbeth,  iv.  3 
Poverty.  — What  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk  .  ....  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  2 

I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty  ...  .     .  ,  Love' s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  An  age  of  poverty        .  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  r 

Mistake  me  not  so  much  To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous  .  As  You  Like  It,  '\.  3 

So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love,  And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace  .  .  .      iii.  5 

His  coffers  sound  With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness    .  2  Henry  IV.  \.  3, 

She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her      .  .  .     .       ; 

So  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit.  So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects     ....      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. — 1  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  tliy  will  Rotneo  and  yiilict,  v 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  .      OtJiello,  iv. 

You  houseless  poverty  ..  .  .....  ....        King  Lear,  iii. 

Powder.  — Food  for  powder,  food  for  powder  ;  they  '11  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better      i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 
As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fired  Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb  Romeo  aiid  Juliet,  v,  i 
Power.  —  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us  Out  of  this  fearful  country  !    .  .  Tempest,  v.  i, 

Would  noi  rather  Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power  .  .       Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i, 

Would  you  create  me  new  ?  Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I  '11  yield  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2, 
Here  we  wander  in  illusions  :  Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence  !    .  .  iv.  3, 

Whose  will  still  wills  It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power  .  .  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  ii.  r 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill  ...  ii.  i 

I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move  .     .  iv.  3 

Gives  to  every  power  a  double  power,  Above  their  functions  and  their  offices    -  ...  iv.  3, 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold,  Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty  J\I.  N.  Dreavi,  i.  r, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  *  Behold!  '  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  .     .  i.  i 

I  wot  not  by  what  power.  But  by  some  power  it  is  .  ...  iv. 

There  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers,  As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke    .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power,  The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty  iv. 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's  When  mercy  seasons  justice  iv. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man  To  alter  me  •  .  iv. 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze  By  the  sweet  power  of  music v. 

If  ever, — as  that  ever  may  be  near, — You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy  ^j  You  L. It,  iii.  5, 
Do  wrong  to  none:  be  able  for  thine  enemy  Rather  in  power  than  use  .  .  i  All's  Well,  i.  i 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ?                                 .                     ....  i.  i 

If  powers  divine  Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  .: 
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Power.  —  Strength  matched  with  strength,  and  power  confronted  power    ....    King  yokn,  ii.  i, 

A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this ii-  ^ 

Now  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home  Meet  in  one  line  .  .      iv.  3 

I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess,  Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left    Richard  II.  li.  3 

Through  our  security,  Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power  ni-  2 

Both  young  and  old  rebel,  And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell  ....  ...      m.  2 

Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply,  Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong .     .  ....       h.  i. 

With  such  powers  As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality .     .     .     .      iv.  a. 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Powers  are  your  retainers,  and  your  words,  Domestics  to  you,  ser\'e  your  will  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

My  heart  dropped  love,  my  power  rained  honour,  more  On  you  than  any iii 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power.  Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite      Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf.  So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power     .     .  ....  i.  3. 

Were  i  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties  And  had  as  ample  power  as  t  have  will      .     .     . 
Tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness,  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers    .     .  .     . 

And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose  .  ....  ...  ... 

Sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves.  When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers  ....      J  v.  4, 

It  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do    .     .     .  .     .  .  ...  Coriolanus^  ii.  3, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on  Before  you  had  worn  it  out 

Nt'w  we  have  shown  our  power,  Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done      .     .  .  .  .      iv.  z, 

If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears,  To  that  I  call ! ...  Titus  Andron. 

A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict  Hath  thwarted  our  intents  .  Romeo  and  yuliett  v.  3, 

What  a  mental  power  This  eye  shoots  forth  ! Timo7i  0/ A  ikens,  \.  i 

I  myself  would  have  no  power  ;  prithee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent      .  .     .     .     .  \.  z 

Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good;   His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state 1.2. 

Every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears  The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity      .     .      Julius  Ctzsar,  i.  3. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins  Remorse  from  power      .     .     . 

Arming  myself  with  patience  To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 

Merciful  powers,  Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to 

Though  I  could  With  barefaced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth 

By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me  Into  his  power    .     .  ... 

What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account 

No  man  that 's  born  of  woman  Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee      .  ... 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce! 

May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape     . 

The  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is      . 

Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  When  power  to  flattery  bows?     King  Lear^  i. 

1  am  ashamed  That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus  .  .  .  i.  4, 
All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  impatience  ...  .  iii.  6. 
Our  power  Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men  May  blame 
That  will  not  see  Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills      .  Othello^  i. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers  Deny  us  for  our  good    .  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope  Says  it  will  come  to  the  full  .  .       ii. 

The  want  is  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion  That  long  to  move  ...  .     Cymbeliru,  iv.  3, 

A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease  The  present  power  of  life     .  .       v.  5, 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ;  The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you  .  .       v.  5, 

The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune  The  harmony  of  this  peace     .  .  ....       v.  5 

PowERFLLLV.  — Though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe  .     .  .     .  Hatnlet,  ii.  2 

Pkabbles.  —  It  were  a  goot  motion  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles        .     .     Merry  Wives^  \.  \. 

Practic. — So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life  Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric   Henry  V.'\.  i 

Practice.  — Thou  art  suborned  against  his  honour  In  hateful  practice  .       Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i 

Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice,  His  May  of  youth     .  ....      ATnch  Ado,  v.  i 

Under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope      .  ...      AlVs  Well,  \.  1 

This  is  a  practice  As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art Twelfth  Night,  iii.  * 
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Practice.  —  This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  passed  upon  thee Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Bid  him  recount  The  fore-recited  practices Henry  VIII.  i.  j. 

How  came  His  practices  to  light?     ....  .  iji.  2. 

Whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure,  I  '11  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand  Titus  A  ndron.  v.  2. 

Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself  To  make  conditions Julhis  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice       ....  .  .     ,  ....  Macbeth^  v,  i. 

Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices  Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  I  .      Hamlet,  ii.  .;. 

Shall  uncharge  the  practice  And  call  it  accident    .     .  ...  iv.  7, 

On  whose  foolish  honesty  My  practices  ride  easy  .     . .      Ki7ig  Lear,  i.  2, 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice,  Is  all  his  soldiership ...  .  .   Othello,  i.  i. 

And  must  be  driven  To  find  out  practices  of  cunnmg  hell,  Why  this  should  be.  .     .  .     .  i.  3. 

Practise.  —  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  'U  practise  to  obey  ,     .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i. 

I  will  not  practise  to  deceive,  Vet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn      .  .  .      King  John,  i,  i. 

Practised.  —He  appears  To  have  practised  more  the  whip  stock  than  the  lance  .  .  Pericles,  ii.  ^. 
Practiser.  — Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  1  will  try  ...  .     .  .     .     AWs  Well,  ii.  1, 

A  practiser  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant  Othello,  i.  2. 

Prague.  —  As  the  old  hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink  .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 
Praise.  —  Thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise  And  make  it  halt  behind  her  Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Far  behind  his  worth  Comes  all  the  praises  that  X  now  bestow    .  .         Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises      .  .  .  .       ii,  4, 

First  he  did  praise  my  beauty,  then  my  speech  .     .  Com.  0/  Errors,  iv.  2. 

Too  brown  for  a  fair  praise  and  too  little  for  a  great  praise Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

Let  it  be  thy  part  To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit  .     .  ,     ,  ...  .      iii.  i. 

Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master  ?    In  thy  condign  praise  .     .  ...         Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  ^. 

I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise  .  ...  ...  .  .  .  \.  ^. 

My  beauty,  though  but  mean.  Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ii,  i. 

Willing  to  be  counted  wise  In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine      ...  .     .  .       ii.  r. 

Garnished  With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  .     .  .       ii.  i. 

What,  what  ?  first  praise  me  and  again  say  no  ?    O  short-lived  pride  ! iv.  1. 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow    .     .  ,     .  iv.  i. 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise  ...  .      iv.  i. 

It  was  to  show  my  skill,  That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill      .     .  .     .  .      iv.  i. 

When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part,  We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart     iv.  i. 

Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty  Only  for  praise  sake  ?  .  ....  iv.  j. 

Only  for  praise  :  and  praise  we  may  afford  To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord  ...  iv.  i. 

When  shall  you  hear  that  I  Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye  ?  iv.  3, 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs,  She  passes  praise  ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot       iv.  3. 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder  ,     .  ...       v.  2. 

I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy  praise     ....         Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow  In  underprizing  it   .     .     .  ...      iii.  ^. 

Still  gazing  in  a  doubt  Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no    .     .     .  .  ...      iii.  .=. 

Let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach iii.  g. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection    ....       v.  i. 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you  .     .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

*T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in    .  .  .     .     .      AU^s  Well,  i.  r. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility,  In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled  ....  .     .  .     .  i.  2. 

The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him  ;  Knowing  him  is  enough  .  ....  ii.  i. 

However  we  do  praise  ourselves,  Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm     .     .     .    Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

May,  though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us  Winter's  Tale,  i.  i. 

Cram  's  with  praise,  and  make  's  As  fat  as  tame  things.     .  .  i.  2. 

Our  praises  are  our  wages:  you  may  ride  's  With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs i,  2. 

Much  surpassing  The  common  praise  it  bears  .  ...  .      iii.  i. 

Flattering  sounds.  As  praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond        .     .  ...    Ricliard  II.  ii.  i. 

Worse  than  the  sun  in  March,  This  praise  doth  nourish  agues i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise  By  still  dispraising  praise  valued  with  you     ....       v.  2. 

To  stop  my  ear  indeed,  Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise  ....  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

As  rich  with  praise  As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
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Praise. — Which  is  the  prescript  praiseandperfection  of  agood  and  particular  mistress  Henry  V.  ni.  7. 
Worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth,  I  f  that  the  praised  himself  brinj?  the  praise  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 
■That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril,  That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear    i.  3 

Whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise ii-  3 

Force  him  with  praises :  pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry     .     .  ...  .     ,     .       ii.  3 

Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove  ....  ■  ■     •  iii-  2 

No  perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present    .....  .  •     -  •      iii.  z 

Praise  new-born  gawds,  Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past  .  .  iii.  3 

The  present  eye  praises  the  prebent  object    ....  ...  .  .  .  iii.  3 

Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched,  Would  seem  but  modest      .     .     .      Coriolanus^  i.  9. 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies.  ...  .  .     .     .  i.  g, 

Live;  outlive  thy  father's  days,  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  !  Titus  Aiidron.  i, 

But,  soft !  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much,  Citing  my  worthless  praise         ....  .     .       v.  3, 

O,  pardon  me  ;  For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves  ...  ...       v.  3 


I  know,  no  man  Can  justly  praise  but  what  he  does  affect .  .     Tinton  of  Athens 

When  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise.  The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made     ii.  2 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  conterid  Which  should  be  thine  or  his      .  Macbeth.,  \.  3, 

O,  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again,  Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age         ,  iv.  7 

We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence 


The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest  . 
Not  being  the  worst  Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise    ...  .     . 

What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  shouldst  praise  me? 
You  praise  yourself  By  laying  defects  of  judgement  to  me  .... 
I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me  ,  .  .  .     . 

Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excellent  praises 

Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair,  That  he  deserved  the  praise  o'  the  world 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures 
That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack  Of  earned  praise    .     .  .  .     . 

Praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts,  And  not  as  given     . 
Praised.  —  For  good  things  should  be  praised 
I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this  than  mocked  .     . 
Mine  I  loved  and  mine  I  praised  And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on 


King  Lear,  i. 

.     .     .     .       ii. 

Othello,  ii. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

...       ii.  6. 


Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Pericles,  i, 

iv.  Gower. 

iv.  Gower. 

Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  i 

.    Merry  Wives,  iii.  ^ 

Much  Ado,  iv.  i 


She  whom  all  men  praised,  and  whom  myself.  Since  I  have  lost,  have  loved  All's  Well,  v.  3, 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness        .  King  Lear,  ii.  2, 

Most  praised,  most  loved,  A  sample  to  the  youngest .     .       Cymbeline^y.  i, 

And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  praised,  —  therein  He  was  as  calm  as  virtue      .  .  .     .       v.  5, 

Praisest.  —  O  heavy  Ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the  worst  best Othello,  ii.  1, 

Praising. — So  much  for  praising  myself,  who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself ;  Therefore  no  more  of  it  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4, 
Praising  what  is  lost  Makes  the  remembrance  dear    ...  .  AWs  Well,  v.  3 

Prank.  —  And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2 

'T  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  herin  attracts  my  soul   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 
Hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks  This  ruffian  hath  botched  up  .^    .     .     .     .      iv, 

For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority,  Against  all  noble  sufferance  .  .    Coriolaniis,  iii. 

Lay  home  to  him  :  Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with  .    Hajnlei,  iii.  4. 

This  admiration,  sir,  is  much  o'  the  savour  Of  other  your  new  pranks  .     .     King  Lear,  i.  4, 

Prate.  —  We  will  not  stand  to  prate  ;  Talkers  are  no  good  doers  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3, 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  Millions  of  acres  on  us      .  .  .     .      Hamlet^  v.  1 

Prater.  —  A  speaker  is  but  a  prater  ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad  .     .  .  Heriry  V.  v.  z. 

pRATEST.  —  Why  pratest  thou  to  thyself  and  answer'st  not?     .     .  .  .      Co7n.  of  Errors,  ii.  ^, 

Prating.  — And  will  she  love  him  still  for  prating?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  It      Othello,  ii.  i, 
Prattle.  —  But  T  prattle  Something  too  wildly     ....  .  .  .     .    Tempest,  iii 

As,  you  know,  What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of     .  .  .  .     Twelfth  Might,  i.  2 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice,  Is  all  his  soldiership      ....  .     .   Othello,  i, 

I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote  In  mine  own  comforts  ....  .     .  .     .  .       ii, 

Prattler.  —  Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st ! .  Macbeth,  iv, 
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Much  A  do,  i, 
Love* s  L.  Lost,  i, 
King  John^  iii.  3, 


Pray.— When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray  To  several  subjects  .      Mens,  for  Meas,  ii.  4. 

We  that  know  uhai  't  is  to  fast  and  pray,  Are  penitent  for  your  default  .     .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  \. 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  ciirae      .     .     . 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart   .     . 

I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge      .     ,     , 

I  will  pray,  If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,  For  your  fair  safety 

He  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  denied ;  We  pray  with  heart  and  soul  and  all  beside  Richard  II.  v. 

Speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray  .  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii. 

They  pray  continually  to  their  saint,  the  commonwealth  ...  .       ii. 

I  thank  you  all  :  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you  .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  ii. 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  .  Julius  Ceesar.,  iii. 

And  for  mine  own  poor  part,  Look  you,  I  '11  go  pray  .     .  ,  .  Hamlet,  i. 

Pray  can  I  not.  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will  .  ...  .  ....      iii. 

Lovers  And  men  in  dangerous  bonds  pray  not  alike  .  .     ,  .  Cymbelzne,  iii. 

Prayed.  —  How  she  prayed,  that  never  prayed  before  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv. 

She  kneeled,  and  saint-like  Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  devoutly  Henry  VIII.  iv. 
Prayer.  — All  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  lost    .     .  .  ...      Tempest,  i. 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  ifhee,  Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers    Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i. 

His  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer  ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way     Merry  Wives,  i. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent         .  .  .  .      iv. 

True  prayers,  That  shall  be  up  at  heaven  and  enter  there  Ere  sun-rise  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii. 

Prayers  from  preserved  souls,  From  fasting  maids  .       ii. 

I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your  prayers 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 


Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 


0  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection  move  !  ... 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace       ....          ... 

Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak  prayers. 
Let  me  say  'amen'  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer 

1  'U  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers  .     .  .  ... 

We  do  pray  for  mercy  ;  And  tliat  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  The  deeds  of  mercy 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love  ;  How  then  might  your  prayers  move  \     .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 
When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends  .<4//V /Ki?//,  i.  i 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers  .     .  .... 

Look  upon  his  face ;   His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest     . 

His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ;  Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity 

Let  them  have  That  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have  .     . 

He  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  a'  should  be  thought  a  coward 

Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifts  could  never  .  .     . 

If  when  you  make  your  prayers  God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves  ?    . 

As  famous  and  as  bold  in  war  As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer 

But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail,  I  then  crave  pardon 

See,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand.  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man  . 

Their  curses  now  Live  where  their  prayers  did  .     .  

Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice,  And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven  . 
My  prayers  Are  not  words  duly  hallowed  .     .  ... 

Prayers  and  wishes  Are  all  I  can  return. ... 

Thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book 


Richard  II.  i.  3, 

V.  3 

.     .       v.  3 

.       v.  3, 

Henry  V.  iii.  2, 

2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

.     .     .      iv.  7 

,  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i, 

iv.  6. 

Richard  III.  iii.  7 

.  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 


Troi.  and  Cress. 


I  have  said  my  prayers  and  devil  Envy  say  Amen 
And  being:  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two  And  sleeps  again 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  ...  .     . 

But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them  Again  to  sleep  .  ■ 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks.  Put  on  with  holy  prayers  . 
And  what 's  in  prayer  but  this  two-fold  force  ?        ,  .  . 

But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer  Can  serve  my  turn  ?       .     . 
And  found  good  means  To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
She  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a  snowball ;  saying  his  prayers  too 
Prayer-book.  —  Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely 


11.  3 


Romeo  andfidiet.  i.  4. 
Julius  CcBsar,  iii, 
.     .     Macbeth,  ii, 


Hamlet,  iii. 


Othello,  i 
Pericles,  iv, 
.  Mer.  of  Vefiice,  ii.  z, 


And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand,  And  stand  betwixt  two  churchmen  RicJiard  II I .  m,  7, 
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Praying.  —  Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body,  But  praying Richard  III.  \\\.  7. 

Preach.  —  I  have  heard  you  preach  That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  1  forget !  Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad  Kin^  John,  iii.  4. 
Preachers.  —  They  are  our  outward  consciences,  And  preachers  to  us  all  ...  He7iry  V.  iv.  1. 
Preaching.— His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones,Would  make  them  capable /i''«7«/^/,iii. 4. 
Precedence.  —  Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1, 

I  do  not  like  *  But  yet,'  it  does  allay  The  good  precedence      .     .  .  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Precedent.  — That  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent         Lovers  L.  Lost.,  i.  2. 

'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent  ...  ...  .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Have  you  a  precedent  Of  this  commission  ? Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ;  A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant    Titus  A  ndron.  v.  3. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us  What  levity's  in  youth  ,  .  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace,  To  keep  my  name  ungored  .  ...  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Do  it  at  once  ;  Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all  But  accidents  unpurposed  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 
Precept.  —  In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me  The  way  twice  o'er   .     .     Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  1. 

As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan  To  come  ashore    .     .  .     .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

With  precepts  that  would  make  invincible  The  heart  that  conned  them    .  .    Coriolanus,  iv,  i. 

Preceptial.  —  Which  before  Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage    .     ?  .      Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Precious.  —  Held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem Love' s  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye .     ,  .  ...  iv.  3. 

Thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs    .  .     .  .  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head      ....       ii.  i. 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent  With  such  a  brabbler  .     .  King-  John,  v.  -=. 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious,  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil  Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set  Rich  III.  v.  3. 

And  looked  upon  things  precious  as  they  were  The  common  muck  of  the  world    .     Coriolanus,  ii.  2, 

Wife  and  child,  Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love      ...  .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole,  And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  where  't  is  fine,  It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself  ...  iv.  5. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious  ,  .  ,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Precious-dear. — The  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

Precise.  —  He  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  2. 

Precisely.  — Some  craven  scruple  Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event ...  .    Hajnlet,  iv.  4. 

Precurse.  — Even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events    .  i.  i. 

Precursors.  — Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors  O'  the  dreadful  thunder  claps  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Predecessors. — In  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predecessors  since  Deucalion  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors,  And  guardian  of.their  bones  .  Macbeth^  ii,  4. 

Predestinate. — Some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face  Much  Ado,  i.  j. 
Predicament.  —  To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament  Wherein  you  range  .  .    i  Henry  I V.  i.  3. 

0  woful  sympathy  !  Piteous  predicament! .     ,  Romeo  and  yuliet,m,  ■^. 

Prediction.  —  These  predictions  Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar .  .     Julius  C(Esar,  ii.  2, 

Great  prediction  Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope   ...  .  ...      Macbeth,  i.  3, 

Predominance. — Underwrite  in  an  observing  kind  His  humorous  predominance  Troi,  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame?    ....  .     .  Macbeth,  \\.^. 

Knaves,  and  thieves,  and  treachers,  by  spherical  predominance .      King  Lear,  i,  2. 

Predominant. — When  he  was  predominant. — When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather  A  IPs  Well,  i.  i. 

It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike  Where  'tis  predominant      .  .  .     Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant,  And  equity  exiled ...      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant,  Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant  Rom.  ^^  Jul.  ii.  3. 

Do  you  find  Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature  ?  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  j. 

Predominate.  — Thou  shalt  know  I  will  predominate  over  the  peasant  .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2, 

Preferment. — Men,  of  slender  reputation,  Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  \.  3. 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments.  With  which  the  time  will  load  him  Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection,  And  not  by  old  gradation  .  .     .  ...   Othello,  i.  i. 

Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

1  speak  against  my  present  profit,  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in 't      .     .     .     .  .  .       v.  4. 

Prefers.  —  Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition  That  it  prefers  itself  •  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  i. 
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Pregnant.  —  How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are ! Hamlet^  ii. 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning  ....  iii 

Common  justice,  you  *re  as  pregnant  in  As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i 
'T  is  very  pregnant,  The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take 't  Because  we  see  it  ...     .       ii 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness,  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2, 
My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear    .  iii 

The  profits  of  my  death  Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs  King  Lear,  ii 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows,  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity  iv.  6, 

It  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position       .  .  .       Ot/iello,  ii. 

'T  were  pregnant  they  should  square  between  themselves  ....  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

pREjuDiCATES  the  business   and  would  seem  To  have  us  make  denial         .  AWs  Well,  i. 

Prelate.  —  Rancour  will  out:  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face  I  see  thy  fury  .   2  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Premeditated.  — Comest  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines?  .       i  Henry  VI  iii.  i, 

Premeditation.  — A  cold  premeditation  for  ray  purpose  !        .     .  ...  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  .4, 

Prexominate.  —  Ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes  The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty  Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

Pre-occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do  Than  what  you  should  ...  .     Coriolaniis,  ii.  3 

Pre-ordinance. — Turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree  Into  the  law  of  children      Julhts  Ccesar,  iii.  i 

Preparation.  —  Put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation .  .     ,  .  AWs  Well,  iii.  6 

Busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation       ,  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol 

That  'sthe  way  To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer  Their  most  absurd  intents  A  nt.  a?id  Cleo.  v.  2 

You  are  going  to  a  most  festinate  preparation  ...  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Our  preparation  stands  In  expectation  of  them  .     ,  ...  .  iv.  4, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less  Than  what  you  hear  of  .     .  .     Cynibeline,  iv.  3 

Prepared.  —  I  am  armed  and  well  prepared  ...  ■  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 

Preposterous.  —  I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event       ,    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

Being  in  so  preposterous  estate  as  we  are      ...  •    Wzfiter's  Tale,  v.  2 

Baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions  .  .  Othello,  i.  3 

Preposterously.  —  Methinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously      .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  2 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me  That  befal  preposterously  .     .     .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  .: 

Prerogative.  — Executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty.  With  all  prerogative  Tempest,  i.  ^ 

Our  prerogative  Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness  Imparts  this   Winter'^s  Tah,  ii.  i. 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth,  Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels      Troi.  tS^  Cress,  i.  3 

Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative  And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause    ....         Coriolanus,  iii.  3, 

Prerogatived.  —  The  plague  ofgreat  ones;   Prerogaiived  are  they  less  than  the  base     Othello,  iii.  3 

Presage.  —  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath  And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay   King  John,  \.  r 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift.  That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate    Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i. 

If  heart's  presages  be  not  vain,  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again      .   Richard  II.  ii.  2, 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  Rom.  and  Jul.  v.  i, 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame.  Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow      .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

There 's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing  else  .  .  .  .  ■     Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  ^ 

Presageth.  — My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest  .  ...        3  Henry  VI.  v.  1, 

E'en  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth  famine  .  .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  z 

Prescience.  —  Forestall  prescience  and  esteem  no  act  But  that  of  hand      .  Trot,  and  Cress.  1.  3 

Prescribe.  — This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician  .  Richard  II.  1.  r 

Prescript.  — The  prescript  praise  and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress    .  He7iry  V.  iii.  7. 

Prescription.  —  Some  prescriptions  Of  rare  and  proved  effects  .         ...      A II ' s  Well,  i.  s 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutic         .     .  Coriolanus,  n.  i 

And  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is  our  physician    .  .  -   Othello,  \.  3 

Presence.  —  Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted  .         _ .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 

With  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse   .  ...      iii.  2 

Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  Worthies •  Love's  L.  Losi,\.  2 

Now  he  goes, With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love    .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \\\.  z. 

Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth  and  presence     .  .  -     .       As  J' ou  Like  It,  1.  2 

Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside ....  King  John,  i.  i 

What  presence  must  not  know,  From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show  .     .  ,  .     Richard  II.  \.  3 

Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord  .     .  ■    _  ...       n.  3 

Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence  Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge  I     .    .    .      iv.  i 
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Presence.  —Your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been,  So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men  ....  iii,  2- 

'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,  But 't  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Show  a  fair  presence  and  put  o£E  these  frowns,  An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast  Rotn.&'yul.  i.  5. 

Her  beauty  makes  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light  ....  .     .       v.  3. 

From  this  time  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices  Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! ii.  2. 

This  presence  knows,  And  you  must  needs  have  heard  .     .  .  .     .  .       v.  2. 

Present.  —  Command  these  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present  Tempest,  i.  i. 

If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  sufferance      ,  .  ,     .      Muck  Ado,  i.  3. 

With  bills  on  their  necks,  '  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents'       .     ,  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.  — Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

His  present  want  Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it    ...     .  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

But,  to  speak  truth,  This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind      ....         2  Henry  IV.  \.  i.- 

O  thoughts  of  men  accursed!     Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst  .  1.  3. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object        .  .  Troi.  a7id  Cress,  m.  i. 

For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me,  Either  in  hope  or  present,  I  'Id  exchange    Timon  0/  Atliens,  iv.  3. 

Present  fears  Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings  ....  Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond  This  ignorant  present    .  ...  i.  5. 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue  .  ...  iii.  2. 

We  '11  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push  .  ....  ...  Hamlet^  v.  i. 

That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows,  Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity  .      Othello^  iii.  4. 

To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece  Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms      .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

For  't  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought,  By  duty  ruminated  ii.  2. 

T  speak  against  my  present  profit,  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in  't  .     .      Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Presentation.  —  The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was     ...  .     ,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Presentment.  —  Tlie  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers  .  .  Hainlet,  iii.  4. 

When  comes  your  book  forth?  —  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment  .  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens ^  i.  i. 
Preservation.  —  Nature  does  require  Her  times  of  preservation  .     ,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  z. 

Preserve.  —  It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  virginity  .  AlV s  Well,  i.  i. 
Preserving.  —  Is  more  precious,  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable     .     .  .2  He?iry  IV.  iv.  5. 

A  madness  most  discreet,  A  choking  gall  and  a  preserving  sweet  .  .  Romeo  and  yuHet,  \.  i. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far!  'tis  virtue  .  .     .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  \\\.  1. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me?         -     ■  .  Julius  Ccesar^x.  1. 

Pressure.  —  All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past  .  ,       Ha7nlei,  i.  5. 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure  .  ...  iii,  2. 

Prester. — Bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot  .  .  .     Much  Ado^\\.  i. 

Presume. — This  gentleman  is  happily  arrived.  My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good   T.  0/ Shrew,  i.  2. 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was     .     .  .     .  ■  .     .  .2  He7iry  IV.  v.  5. 

Because  thine  eye  Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die      ...     .  ,      Pericles,  i.  i. 

Presuming.  —  A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege   .  Richard  II.  ii,  1. 

Presumption.  —  Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath   .  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 

That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part    .  .  .  .     .  2  Heriry  VI.  v.  i. 

It  is  presumption  in  us  when  The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men  .  .  All's  IVell,  ii.  i . 
Presurmise. — It  was  your  presurmise.  That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop  2  Henry  IV.  i.  r. 
Pretence.  — The  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  upon       .  IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight  Of  treasonous  malice  .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Than  as  a  vety  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindness  ....  ...  King  Lear,,  i.  4. 

Prettiest.  —  Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nursed Romeo  and  yuliet,  \.  3, 

And  she' hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary    .     .  ,  .     .       ii.  ^. 

Prettily.  —  He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself  :  So  cunning  and  so  young  Richard  III.  iii,  1. 

Prettiness.  —  Affliction,  passion,  hell  itself.  She  turns  to  favour  and  to  pretliness  .  Hainlet,  iv.  5. 
Pretty,  — She  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle      .     .  ...  .  ,      Merry  JVives,  \.  4. 

A  wench  of  excellent  discourse.  Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina  .  .  .     Much  Ado,  iv.  ^. 

Pretty  and  apt.  —  How  mean  you,  sir?    I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt?      .  Lovers  L.  Losiy  \.  z. 

Or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty? — Thou  pretty,  because  little     .  .  .  ,  i.  ^. 
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Pretty.  —  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child  ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical !         .         .     Love's  L.  Lost,  i, 
Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see  The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit   Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6, 
There  is  murder  in  mine  eye  :  'T  is  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable  As  You  Like  It,  iii,  5 

It  is  a  pretty  youth  :  not  very  pretty  ;   But,  sure,  he  's  proud  ...  .  ...      iii.  5. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip,  A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red  .     .  .     .      iii.  5 

Walks  up  and  down  with  me,  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words  .  King  John,  iii.  4 

Any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook     ...  .     .  .     .  2  Henry  IP',  v.  i 

We  bave  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries.  And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves  Henry  I'.  \.  2 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forced  Those  waters  from  me  which  I  would  have  stopped  iv.  6, 
A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon  !      .  .  ...  .2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

The  pretty-vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me  .  .      iii.  2 

Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones!  Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  "pXai^i^Xov^X  Richard  1 1 1 .  iv.  i 
O,  all  you  gods  !     O  pretty,  pretty  pledge  !  .     .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  j 

My  daughter  's  of  a  pretty  age.  —  Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour  .  .  Rojneo  and  Jidiei,  i.  3 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop  ?  .         Macbeth,  iv.  3 

I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had  Most  pretty  things  to  say  .     .  .  Cymbelhie,  i.  3 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  is.  My  lady  sweet,  arise      ...  ii.  3, 

Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift.  And  yet  enriched  it  too      .     .  .  .     .     .     .       ii. 

Prevail.  —  Seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail,  Assail  them  with  the  army  .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iv. 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail,  I  then  crave  pardon  .  .      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6, 

Prevailing.  —  A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men  .  .  Coj^z.  0/ Errors,  v. 

Prevailment.  —  Messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Prey.  —  Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away,  And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey  .     .  ii. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

The  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief    ...  ...         AlVs  Well,  iv.  3, 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad,  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch       Ricliard  III.  i.  3. 
Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey  .     .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself,  Like  monsters  of  the  deep  .  .  .  .     .      iv.  2. 

I  'Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind,  To  prey  at  fortune  ...  .      Othello,  iii.  3 

Priam.  — Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night    .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 

Pribbles.  —  It  were  a  goot  motion  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles  Merry  Wives,  i.  i 

Price.  — And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies         Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3 

When  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will  Much  Ado,  iii.  3 
This  inaking  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs  ...  ...      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him   All's  Well,  iv.  3 
Our  rash  faults  Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  .     .  .  .  v.  3. 

If  I  were  so,  He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price  .     .  .     .  v.  3. 

Falls  into  abatement  and  low  price,  Even  in  a  minute  .  .  Twelfth  Kight,  \.  i 

Poor  fellow,  never  joyed  since  the  price  of  cats  rose  ;  it  was  the  death  of  him   .        i  Henry  IV.  ii.  1 
Lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price  .  .     .  .  z  He?try  IP',  v.  3 

I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive,  Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it  He7iry  V.  ii.  2 

Hath  given  the  doom  of  death  For  pax  of  little  price  .     .  .  .  .     .      iii.  6. 

She  is  a  pearl,  Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships  .     .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  ^ 

And  add.  That  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much,  We  'II  none  of  him  .  .  ii.  3. 

I  would  not  buy  Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word .     .    Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

I  account  of  them  As  jewels  purchased  at  an  easy  price  ...  .    Titus  A  ndron.  iii.  i, 

It  will  be  of  more  price,  Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face      Romeo  a7id  fuliet,  iv. 
I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place       ...  .  .  .  Otliello,  i. 

It  Is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice  .  ......  .      iv.  3, 

Prick.  — As  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

If  you  prick  us  do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i 

'T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts  Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think  Rich.  II.  ii.  1, 

What  pricks  you  on  To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time?    ...  ii.  3' 

Gentlewomen  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles      .  Henry  V.  ii.  r 

Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off.  Lest  bleeding  you  dopaint  the  white  rose  red  i  Heft.  VI.  ii.  4 
Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car,  And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick  3  Hen.  P'l.  i.  4 
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Prick.  —  It  is  too  rough,  Too  rude,  too  boisterous,  and  it  pricks  like  thorn    .  Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  4. 

Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down    ...  ...  i.  4. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause  To  prick  us  to  redress  ?      .     .     .  yulius  Ccesar^  ii.  i. 

I  have  no  spur  To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent  .  Macbeth^  i.  7. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge,  To  prick  and  sting  her  Hamlet^  i.  5. 

I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands  :  let  's  see ;  I  feel  this  pin  prick             .     .     .    King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
Pricked.  — Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride      .     .  Hamlet^  i.  i. 

Pricked  to 't  by  foolish  honesty  and  love      ...  ...  Othello,  iii,  3. 

Pricking.  —  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs.  Something  wicked  this  way  comes  .  .    Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Pride.  —  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock .  .......     Cof77.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

Can  this  be  true?     Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much? Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Contempt,  farewell !  and,  maiden  pride,  adieu  !    No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such         .      iii,  i. 

All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so  .     .  .     .  ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed     .     .  .     .  ......  .       ii.  i. 

Wliat,  what?  first  praise  me  and  again  say  no  ?   0  short-lived  pride  I        iv.  i. 

My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes ...  .  ...  As  Vott  Like  If,  i.  2. 

Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride,  That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party?  ii.  7. 

The  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck  iii.  2. 

Sure,  he's  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  :  He'll  make  a  proper  man         .  ...      iii.  5. 

Contempt  nor  bitterness  Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness  .  ...      AlVs  Weil,  i.  2. 

The  eagle-winged  pride  Of  sk^-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts Ricliard  U.  i.  3. 

All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side.  For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride  .  iii.  2. 

Would  he  not  fall  down.  Since  pride  must  have  a  fall  ?  .     .  .       v.  5. 

In  the  very  heat  And  pride  of  their  contention       .  .  .     .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

Their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep,  Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull     .  .  .      iv.  3. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at_  me  z  Heriry  IV.  \.  2,. 

Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks,  As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride  i  Henry  VL  iii.  r. 

Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him .  .     .  ...  .     .    2  Hefiry  VI.  i.  i. 

Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace?       .  ....  .  i.  3. 

Like  to  autumn's  corn,  Have  we  mowed  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride!  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 

And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride  .     .  ...  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

I  can  see  his  pride  Peep  through  each  part  of  him.     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

My  high-blown  pride  At  length  broke  under  me         ...  .  .     .  ....  iii.  2. 

Pride  alone  Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  't  were  their  bone  ...  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man  ;  but,  by  my  head,  't  is  pride  ...  .       ii.  3. 

Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  —  How  doth  pride  grow?  I  know  not  what  pride  is  ii.  3. 

He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself:  pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet   .     .  .     .  .       ii.  3. 

Speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride  That  quarrels  at  self-breath  .  .       ii.  3- 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat  already  pride  And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer  ...  .  ii.  3- 

An  a'  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  his  pride  .  .     .  .  .  ii.  3. 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass  To  show  itself  but  pride     .  .  iii.  3- 

How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride.  While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness!     .  .      iii.  3- 

Weigh  him  well,  And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy iv.  5. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at      .     .     .     Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Thereto  pricked  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride,  Dared  to  the  combat  .  .      Hamlet,  i.  i. 

Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her      ...  .  .  ...  King  Lear,  \.  i. 

Whose  easy-borrowed  pride  Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows  ....  .  ii.  4. 

He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes.  Evades  them      .     .  .     .  Othello,  i.  i. 

'T  is  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down  ;  Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee     .     .  .       ii.  3. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war !   .     .     .     .  .  .      iii.  3. 

As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross  As  ignorance  made  drunk    .  ,  ....      iii.  3. 

Priest.  — A  priest  that  lacks  Latin   and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

I  am  one  that  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight      .     .  .     .     .Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

No  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ....  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest.  Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out .     .  .      iii.  i. 

Will  no  man  say  amen?     Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen  .     .  Richard II.  iv.  i. 

By  my  soul,  your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you     ...  .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
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Priest. — Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers CariolanitSyW.  i.. 

I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest,  A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be Hamlet,  v.  i. 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter  .  ,  .     .  ...  .     .   King- Lear,  lii.  2. 

The  holy  priests  Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish       .  A?it.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse  Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie     .     .     .     Cymbelme,  iv.  2. 
Primal.  —  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't,  A  brother's  murder  .  ...         Hamlet^  iii.  3. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state,  That  he  which  is  was  wished  until  he  were  ^w/.tSr'C^i?.  i.  4. 
Prime.  —  For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime  In  spring  time As  Vou  Like  II,  v.  3. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime,  And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes  Two  Geji.  0/  Ver.  i.  i. 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all  That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call  A  IPs  IP'ell,  ii.  1. 

Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime  Richard  II.  v.  z. 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth.  Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  i. 

That  cropped  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  pruice         .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature,  That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed  iv.  3. 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous,  Thy  age  confirmed  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  4. 

Have  I  not  made  you  The  prime  man  of  the  state?    .     .  .     .  ....      Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Primer.  —  Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  business  ...  .  ...        i.  ^. 

Primero.  —  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero  .     .     .         Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

Primrose.  — Where  often  you  and  I  Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie  I^Ild.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Pale  primroses,  That  die  unmarried     .  ...  .  .  ...  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  4. 

Sick  with  groans.  Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs      .     .  ■      z  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Some  of  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire   .  .     .     Macbeth,  ii    3. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,  And  recks  not  his  own  rede  ....       Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Thou  shalt  not  lack  The  flower  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Primy.  —  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,  Forward,  not  permanent  .  .     .       Hamlet.,  \.  3. 

Prince. — Like  favourites,  Made  proud  by  princes  .     .  .    Much  Ado,  \\\.  i. 

Chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces   .     .     .         Mer.  of  Venice.,  i.  ^. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince       .  .      Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  .*. 

Alias,  the  prince  of  darkness ;  alias,  the  devil  .     .  .     .  .     .  .    All's  Well,  Jv.  5. 

In  faith,  It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of .1  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

But  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  Hon's  whelp  .  ....      iii.  3. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 
From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low  transformation  !        .     .     .  ....  .       ii.  2. 

Impious  war.  Arrayed  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends     .  .  ...       Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince,  Whom,  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe  i  Hen.  VI.  i.  i. 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys,  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii,  5. 

That  cropped  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince  .     .  .     .  .     ,  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories,  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil  ,  .  .  i,  4. 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ?      ....  .     .  .  .  .     .     .  i.  4. 

O,  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  !       ...  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Betwi.xt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to,  That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin   .  .     .      iii.  2. 

More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you   ...  ....       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes         Jtdius  Casar,  ii.  2. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  :  Modo  he  's  called,  and  Mahu  King  Lear,  iii,  4. 

To  prince  it  much  Beyond  the  trick  of  others    .     ,  Cymbeline,  '\\\,  i. 

Princes  are  A  mode),  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself  ...  ...  Pericles,  ii.  2. 

As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected.  So  princes  their  renowns  if  not  respected  .       ii.  z. 

Princes  in  this  should  live  like  gods  above,  Who  freely  give  tn  every  one     .     .  .  .     ,       ii.  3. 

Princely.  —  O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty  !         .  ,     .     .  King  John,  \v.  z. 

Belike  then  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got         .....  ,2  Henry  IV.  ii,  2. 

If  I  should  weep?     I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite     .     .  .  .  .     .       ii.  2. 

All  princely  graces.  That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is Henry  VIII.  v,  5. 

Princess.  —  O,  let  me  kiss  This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss !       .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood,  Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world     .     .    King  John,  ii.  r. 

Principal.— With  human  gentleness  and  love,  Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go         iv.  1. 

Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal? iv.  i. 
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Principality.  —  IE  not  divine,  Yet  let  her  be  a  principality    .     .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\. 

Print.  —  Abhorred  slave,  Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take  !  .  .  Tempest^  \. 

He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press     Merry  Wives,  ii. 

We  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are,  And  credulous  to  false  prints   .  Meas./or  Meas.  ii. 

Thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays  .     ■       Much  Ado,  i. 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  .  As  You  Like  It,  v. 

Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter  And  copy  of  the  father  IVinier^s  Tale,  ii. 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print  o'  life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true 

Some  more  time  Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out     . 
Printing.  —  Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  .     .  ... 

Priority.  — The  planets  and  this  centre  Observe  degree,  priority  and  place 
Pkiscian  !  a  little  scratched,  't  will  serve   .... 
Priser.  —  Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome  The  bonny  priser  ? 
Prison. — Been  studying  how  I  may  compare  This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  worl-d  Richard  ! I.  v,  5. 

Is  in  base  durance  and  contagious  prison .     ,  ,  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  5 

Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison .  ,3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i, 

Prisoner.  —  In  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart  And  take  her  hearing  prisoner       .      Much  A  do.,  i.  i 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life,  May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two  ^^aj/o^'iT/faj.  ii.  i 

I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge,  And  what  a  prisoner  .     . 

It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their  words  .  ... 

The  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner ... 

This  object,  which  Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye        .     . 
Prison-house.  —  But  that  I  am  forbid  To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house 
Pristine.  —  Find  her  disease.  And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health 

In  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans 

Private.  —  In  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life     .... 

Desperate  of  shame  and  state,  In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too,  Save  ceremony  ?  .     . 

How  innocent  I  was  From  any  private  malice  in  his  end    .     .  .     . 

'T  is  not  a  time  For  private  stomaching ... 

Privately.  —  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine   ,  .  ... 

Privilege.  —  Under  privilege  of  age  to  brag  What  I  have  done  being  young  . 

Your  vfrtue  is  my  privilege:  for  that  It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face 

Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  thee  . 

Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth.  And  so  doth  yours 

Impatience  hath  his  privilege.  —  'T  is  true,  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else 

A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege 

Thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege  With  vile  participation  . 

And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege,  A  hair-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen 

Know  you  no  reverence?  —  Yes,  sir  ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege      .  ...         King  Lear,  ii.  2, 

It  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours,  My  oath,  and  my  profession v.  3, 

Privy.  —  If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate   ...  .     .  .  ...      Hamlet,  \.  1. 

Prize.  — What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it  ....    Muck  Ado,  iv.  i, 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize  That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes  Mer.  0/  Ven.  iii.  2, 

I  will  compound  this  strife :  'T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize      .     .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1 

My  love,  more  noble  than  the  world.  Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  .     .  Tmelfth  Night,  ii.  4 

It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages  ;  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour  .     .   3  Henry  VL  i.  4 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is   ...     ..  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2 

As  place,  riches,  favour.  Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit ....  .  ...     iii.  3 

Oft 't  is  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself  Buys  out  the  law    .  Hainlet,\\i.% 

Prized. — Things  of  like  value  differing  in  the  owners  Are  prized  by  their  masters  Tim.  of  A  thens^  i.  i 
Probable.  —  With  what  apology  you  think  May  make  it  probable  need  .     .         AlVs  Well,  ii.  4 

I  '11  have  't  disputed  on  ;  'T  is  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking         .  ...   Othello,  i.  2 

pROBAL.  —  This  advice  is  free  I  give  and  honest,  Probal  to  thinking ij.  3 

Probation.  — And  of  the  truth  herein  This  present  object  made  probation    .     .     .  Hamlet^  \.  i 

So  prove  it,  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop  To  hang  a  doubt  on  .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Proceeding.  — Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding  1  .         ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i 


Cymbeline,  ii. 

2  Henry  VI.  iv, 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

.   Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

As  ]'oit  Like  It,  ii. 


.    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2 
Macbeth,  i.  3 
Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
.     .       Hamlet,  i.  5 
.     .     .     Macbeth,  v.  3, 
Henry  V.  iii.  2, 
As  You  Like  It,  iii, 
Twelfth  Night,  v, 
Henry  V,  iv. 
Henry  VIII.  iii.  2, 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 
.     .  .   Othello,  i.  3, 

.      Much  A  do,  v. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii 

Airs  Well,  ii.  3, 
Ki?ig  John,  i.  I, 

iv.  3, 

.     .    Richard  II.  ii.  i 
I  Henry  IV.  iii.  2 
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Proceeding.  —  Now,  what  says  the  world  To  your  proceedings? King  John,  \\.  z. 

If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Makes  me  unpregnant  And  dull  to  all  proceedings     ...  .  .  .     .  ,  .     .      iv.  4. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings !    .  .  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

A  false  creation  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain Macbeih,\\.  i. 

That  then  necessity  Will  call  discreet  proceeding  .  ...  King  Lear ^  i.  4. 

Let's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings  ...  ....  .       v.  i. 

Process.  —  Hath  very  much  beguiled  The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel  Ricfiard  II.  ii.  3. 

Ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run,  Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  — such  was  the  process        ...   Othello^  i.  3. 

Proclaim.  — The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim  A  matter  from  thee         .  Tempest,  ii.  r. 

These  black  masks  Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty Meas.  for  Meas.  \\.  i,. 

In  the  hottest  day  prognostication  prociaims,shalI  he  be  set  against  a  brick-wall   Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

Rich,  not  gaudy;  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man .      Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Proclaimed.  — Thou  art  in  nothing  less  Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee   .  King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Proclamation.  —  Invention  is  ashamed,  Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion       AWs  Weil,  i.  3. 

Toadstool,  learn  me  the  proclamation  .....  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape,  That  followed  me  so  near     ,  .     .  Kitig  Lear,  v.  3. 

Procrastinate.  —  But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end  .  Coin.  0/ Errors.,  i.  i. 

Procreant.  —  But  this  bird  Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle  .  Macbeth^  i.  6. 

Prodigal. — 'Tis  painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  fresh  and  new      .    Merry  Il'ivcs,  iv.  5, 

He  that  goes  in  the  calf's  skin  that  was  killed  for  the  Prodigal  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace  As  Nature  was  in  making  graces  dear        .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes 

Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal  Hath  left  me  gaged      .... 

But  yet  I  Ml  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon  The  prodigal  Christian 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay! 

How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return,  With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails  I 

A  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto  .     .  iii.  i. 

What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury?  .  As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

He  's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal.  —  Fie,  that  you  '11  say  so  I Twelfth  Xight.,  i.  3. 

Then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife    Winter''s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal  To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart  Ricliard II.  i.  3. 

You  would  think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

For  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse       .       Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  1. 

You  must  consider  that  a  prodigal  course  Is  like  the  sun's  .  Tinton  of  Athens,  iii.  4. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vows  ...  .     .  i.  3. 

Prodigality.  —  Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature.  Young,  valiant,  wise  .  .  .  Richard  IIL  i.  2. 
Prodigious.  —  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3. 
Prodigy.  —  Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

Where  *s  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy,  Dicky,  your  boy  ?  .  .  .3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles  Collected  from  his  life   .  Henry  VIII-  iii,  2. 

Profanation.  — To  your  ears,  divinity,  to  any  other's,  profanation  .  ,         .    Twelfth  Night,  i,  5. 

Void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world  that  good  Christians  ought  to  have         .      Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints  ;  't  is  wit  in  them.  But  in  the  less  foul  profanation     .     .  .       ii.  2. 

Profane.  —  And  that  word  '  grace  '  In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane         .         Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame,  So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time    .  2  Henry  I V.  i\.  4. 

Profa.ntely.  — Not  to  speak  it  profanely  .  .         .     .    Hamlet,  iii,  2. 

Profess.  —  I  profess  not  talking  ;  only  this  —  Let  each  man  do  his  best     .         .       i  Henry  I V.  v.  1. 

If  you  know  That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting      .  Julius  C a sar,\.  t.. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Profession.  —  If  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions   .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so     ...     All*s  Well,  i.  i. 

More  than  well  beseems  A  man  of  thy  profession i  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
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Profession. — Without  the  sign  Of  your  profession yulius  Casar,  \.  1. 

Has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it    .     .     .    Timon  of  Athens.,  iv.  3. 

I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions  .  ...    Macbeth^  ii, 

It  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours,  My  oath,  and  my  profession       .     .  ...     King  Lear ^  v.  3 

Professors. — Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal  Of  all  professors  else  Winder's  Tale^  v.  i. 

Such  immanity  and  bloody  strife  Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith    .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v. 

Woe  upon  ye   And  all  such  false  professors  I    .     ,     .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii. 

Proffer.  —  Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward  .    .    .     ,         .         ,    .   Ail 's  IVeli,  ii.  1. 

This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless .     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v,  4. 

Profit.  —  My  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book   ....  ...    Merry  IVives^  iv. 

Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge  With  profits  of  the  mind,  study,  and  fast  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  4. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights  Than  those  that  walk   .     .  .   Love's  L.  Lost.  i.  i, 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder;  Snail-slow  in  profit Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  5, 

Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city  Consisteth  of  all  nations  ...  iii.  3 

Report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit ....  ...  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i, 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :  In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect   Tarn,  of  Shr.\,  i, 

111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody ,  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 

Have  not  alone  Employed  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home  .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2, 

Profit  again  should  hardly  drawme  here .     .     Macbeth^  v.  3. 

Expend  your  time  with  us  awhile,  For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope      .     .  .      Hantlet,  ii.  2. 

Their  residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways 11 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground  That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name    ....  iv.  4. 

The  profits  of  my  death  Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs King  Lear,  ii.  i 

If  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and  a  right  .  Othello,  iv.  z 

The  wise  powers  Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit  By  losing  of  our  prayers  A7tt.  andCleo.  ii.  i, 
'T  is  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour;  Mine  honour,  it  ...  ...  ii.  7, 

To  apprehend  thus,  Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see Cymbeline,  iii.  3, 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger  Where  there  's  no  profit     ...  .  iv.  2 

I  speak  against  my  present  profit,  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in  't     .     .  ....       v.  4, 

Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  in  the  world  so  soon  To  yield  thee  so  much  profit     .     .         Pericles,  iv.  i 

Seldom  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit iv.  z 

Profited.  — Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited  In  strange  concealments     .     .      i  He?iry  IV.  iii.  , 

Profitless.  —  Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  As  water  in  a  sieve      .     .     .     Much  Ado,  v.  i 

Profound. — A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy.  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon  There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  .     .  .     .   Macbeth,  iii.  5 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk      .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  i 

Progeny.  —  This  same  progeny  of  evils  comes  From  our  debate  ....         Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1 

Though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny  Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love      .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  j. 

Prognostication.  —  In  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims        ....  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Progress.  —  I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars.  Give  guess  how  near  to  day       Julius  C<zsar,  ii.  i, 

Progression. — Which  accidentally,  or  by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2 

Project.  —  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  :  My  charms  crack  not     .  .     Tempest,  v.  i 

Slie  cannot  love.  Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection    .     .  .     .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  1 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project  May  suffer  alteration lVinier''s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply,  Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power    .     .    2  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

Hit  or  miss,  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes      .  Troi.  aftd  Cress,  i.  3, 

Tins  project  Should  have  a  back  or  second,  that  might  hold,  If  this  should  blast  in  proof    Hamlet,  iv, 
I  cnnnot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well  To  make  it  clear  .     .  .     .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Prolixious.  —  Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes Meas.  for  Meas'.  \\.  ^. 

Prolixity.  —The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk     Mer.  of  Venice,  iii, 
Prologue. —To  perform  an  act  Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue     .     .  ....     Tempest,  u. 

Which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice As  yo7i  Like  It,  v.  3. 

Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues .  All's  IVell  ii. 

Not  so  much  as  will  serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter i  Henry  IV.  i. 

Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke  After  the  prompter     ....  Rofneo  and  Juliet,  i, 
Two  truths  are  told,  As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act  of  the  imperial  theme      .    Macbeth,  i. 
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Prologue.  — Preceding  still  the  fates,  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on  ...     .      Hamlet,  i.  i. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ?  —  'T  is  brief,  my  lord.  —  As  woman's  love      .     ,     .      iii.  2. 

As  sin's  true  nature  is,  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss       .  iv.  5. 

Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains,  They  had  begun  the  play  ...  .  .     .  \.  2. 

An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts     ...  .       Othello,  ii.  i. 

Is  he  often  thus? —  'T  is  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep  ,  ii.  3. 

Promethean.— The  academes  From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire    L.  L.  Lost,  iv   3. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  :  They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire   .  iv.  3. 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  That  can  thy  light  relume  .  ...  Othello,  v.  2. 
Promise.  — To  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's  promise       .     .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

He  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping  .     .     .  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.K.  z. 

You  use  this  dalliance  to  excuse  Your  breach  of  promise  Coin.  0/  Errors,  iv.  1. 

He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age     .  .  .      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Thou  meagre  lead,  Which  rather  threatenest  than  dost  promise  aught  Mer.  of  l^enice,  iii.  2. 

If  promise  last,  I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here  To  have  her  love  .  .     ,  ,  iii.  2. 

Therefore  beware  my  censure  and  keep  your  promise .As  You  Like  It.,  iv.  1, 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there  Where  most  it  promises  '  AWs  Well,  \\.  i. 

For  the  promise  of  his  hfe  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear      .  iii.  6. 

Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him  by  his  form  .     .  .     .        Twelfth  N'ight,  iii,  4, 

A  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  ray  note    .     .  Winter^ s  Tale,  1.  i. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure  .     .  1  Henry  IV  iii.  ,. 

Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply,  Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power  2  Henry  IV.  \,  3. 

I  will  pay  you  some  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you  infinitely  .     .  .  Epil. 

Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days  And  these  he  masters  now         ...  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

No  ;  't  is  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  promise  .     .  ...  .  v.  2. 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens,  That  one  day  bloomed  and  fruhful  were  the  next  i  Hen.  VI.  i.6. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state  That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt   .     .     Timon  of  Athens^  i.  2. 

To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable;   performance  is  a  kind  of  will   .     ,  .  .       v.  i 

His  absence,  sir,  Lays  blame  upon  his  promise  .  .  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  And  break  it  to  our  hope    .     .  .  .     .       v.  8. 

Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both,  Even  in  their  promise  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed  :  you  cannot  feed  capons  so         .  ....      iii.  2. 

Quite  forego  The  way  which  promises  assurance  .     .  .     .  .     -  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  7. 

Promise-breaker.  —  An  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker  Alfs  Well,  iii.  6. 

I  do  hate  thee  Worse  than  a  promise-breaker  .  .  .  Coriolamcs,  i.  8. 

Promised.  —  Is  this  the  promised  end?     Or  image  of  that  horror?  .  .  Ki7tg  Lear.,  v.  3. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation  .  Thnon  of  Athens,  v.  i. 

Promontory,  — Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory,  And  heard  a  mermaid      .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  And  spies  a  far-offshore  .     .      3  Henry  VI.  iii,  2. 

This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  .  .  Hatnlet,  li.  2. 

A  fiDrked  mount:iin,  or  blue  promontory,  With  trees  upon  't  .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Promotion,  — To  do  this  deed,  promotion  follows       .  .  .     .  .  .      Winter^s  Tale.,  i.  2. 

Not  for  tlie  fashion  of  these  times,  Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
Prompter.  —  I  should  have  known  it  Without  a  prompter  .  .  .   Othello,  i.  2. 

pROMPTURE.  —  Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood  ....  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 
Pronounce.  —  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true  He^iry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title  More  hateful  to  mine  ear  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Pronounced.  — The  spirits  that  know  All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounced  me  thus  .  .  v.  3. 
Proof.  — This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof,  Which  I  mistrusted  not  .  .     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

We  have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath  the  victory  ...  .     .  .     .       li.  3. 

She  was  charged  with  nothing  But  what  was  true  and  very  full  of  proof  .  .     .  .  v.  r. 

I  urge  this  childhood  proof,  Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength       .  .  ...  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Thou  lovest  it  not ;  And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall,  Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity  .     .AWs  Well,  v.  3. 

No,  not  a  grize  ;  for  't  is  a  vulgar  proof,  That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies         .      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 
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Macbeth,  i. 
Hamlet,  iii. 
iv. 
Othello^  i.  3. 
.      iii-  3- 
.     .      iii.  3 
.      iii.  3 
4. 


Proof.  — All  proofs  sleeping  else  But  what  your  jealousies  awake IVinter's  Tale^ 

That  which  you  hear,  you  '11  swear  you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs    ....  .       v.  2, 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers  .  ...  .     .  ...     Richard  IJ.  i.  3, 

There  's  never  none  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof 2  Heiiry  JV.  iv.  3. 

And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July  when  We  see  each  grain  of  gravel  ....  Henry  VIII.  j.  1 

In  the  reproof  of  chance  Lies  the  true  proof  of  men  ....  .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

That  what  he  will  he  does,  and  does  so  much  That  proof  is  called  impossibility     ....  v.  5 

'T  is  a  common  proof.  That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder      .  .  Julius  Ccesar,  \\.  i. 

I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy    .     .  .... 

Lapped  in  proof,  Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons      .     . 

This  was  sometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof 

In  passages  of  proof,  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it    . 

To  vouch  this  is  no  proof.  Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ 

Give  me  the  ocular  proof        .     .  .  ....         .     .         ... 

This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs  That  do  demonstrate  thinly .  .      iii. 

I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises,"  but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief    .     .     .  Cyvz&eline.,  iii. 

Wliose  rags  shamed  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast  Stepped  before  targes  of  proof      ...       v.  5. 
To  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevailed,  That  I  returned  with  simular  proof  .  ...       v.  5, 

Prop.  —  The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  2 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop  That  doth  sustain  my  house      .     .  .      iv.  r 

Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known.  The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word  .  Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Nor  has  no  friends,  So  much  as  but  to  prop  him   ...  .  Cymbeline,  i.  5, 

Propension.  —  Your  full  consent  Gave  wings  to  my  propension         .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Proper.  — As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  ground        Tempest,  ii.  -z 
Thyself  and  thy  belongings  Are  not  thine  own  so  proper  as  to  waste  .     .  Meets,  /or  Meas.  i.  x 

He  is  a  very  proper  man.  —  He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness         .     .     .      Much  Ado,  ii.  3 
A  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ...  .     .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dreain^  i.  2, 

He  is  a  proper  man's  picture,  but,  alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb-show?     Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2, 
That  the  comparison  May  stand  more  proper        .     .  .  ...  ....  iii.  2, 

Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth  and  presence As  You  Like  It,  i.  2, 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper  Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her  .  .      iii.  5, 

That  I  am  a  second  brother  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2, 
If  damned  commotion  so  appeared,In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape       .  iv.  1, 

A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before .2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

She  finds,  although  I  cannot.  Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man    .  ...  Richard  III.  i.  2 

He  's  one  o'  the  soundest  judgements  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper  man     .      Tfoi.  <5?*  Cress,   i.  .i 
Why  do  you  now  The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ?       ,     .     .     .  .     .  .  ii.  z. 

We  '11  put  you,  Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,  in  manacles       .     .  Coriolantts^  i, 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather  ....  .      Julius  CeEsar,\. 

O  proper  stuff!     This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  ....  .  Macbeth,  iii, 

By  heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age  To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions       .     .     Hamlet,  ii, 
Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  So  horrid  as  in  woman  ...  .  .  King  Lear,  iv,  2, 

Properer.  —  You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  Than  she  a  woman         As  y'ou  Like  It,  iii.  5, 
What  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ?      Timan  0/ Athens,  i.  2. 

Properest. — At  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Propertied.  —  I  am  too  bigh-bom  to  be  propertied,  To  be  a  secondary  at  control       King  John,  v.  2 
His  voice  was  propertied  As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends      .     .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Properties.  —  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2, 

Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance  All  sorts  of  hearts      .     .     .    Timon  0/ Athens,  i.  1, 

Property.  — That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet   and  fire  to  burn      .  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  Iii,  2 

Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property.  To  take  from  thence  all  error  ,     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii,  2, 
If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  Of  what  I  spoke,  Unpitied  let  me  die   .     .     .     Airs  Well,  ii.  i. 

The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go.  Not  by  the  title .     .        ii.  3 

The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood        .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3 

Do  not  talk  of  him,  But  as  a  property      ,  ...    Julius  Ctzsar,  iv.  i 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love,  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself Hamlet,  ii.  1 
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Property.  —  Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life  A  damned  defeat  was  made.    .      Hamlet^  ii.  2 

Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property,  On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately iii.  2 

Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness  ,  .     .  .       v.  i 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care,  Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood      .     .     .      King  Lear ^  i.  i 

Is  there  not  charms  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  May  be  abused  ?         Othello,  \.  i 

He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property  Which  still  should  go  with  Antony  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  i 

Prophecies.  — Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous,  By  drunken  prophecies  .     .  Ricliard  III .  i.  l 

As  I  can  learn.  He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams .     .  .  i.  1 

Prophecy.  —  Or  rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot,  '  beware  the  rope's-end '  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4, 
I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue:  My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy    .     .  .     ,  .     .  ....  .   Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Prophesier.  —  Deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier    .  .  .  .   AlPs  U-'ell,  iv.  3 

Prophesy.  — The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy,  With  a  near  aim      .  z  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 

For,  sure,  ray  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy  Mischance  .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

Melhought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy  A  royal  nobleness King  Lear,  y.  ^. 

Prophet.— The  habitation  which  your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil  into  Mer.  of  Ven.  i.  3, 
Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired  .     .  .     .  .     .  .  Richard  II.  xi.  1 

Lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change   ....  .  .  ii.  4, 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles,  His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt  To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3, 
Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets       .  .  ...  ....  Ki?ig  Lear,  v.  3 

Prophetic.  —  Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit .         .  King  John,  iii.  4, 

Lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes,  And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i 

O  my  prophetic  soul !  My  uncle  ! ...  .      Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Prophetically. — The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall  .       i  Henry  IV.  iii,  2, 

So  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

Propinquity.  —  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood    King  Lear,  i.  i 

Proportion.  —  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son .     .  Tiuo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3 

What,  in  metre?     In  any  proportion  or  in  any  language  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2 

Her  promised  proportions  Came  short  of  composition     .  .  .     .     .       v.  r 

There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion  Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4, 

How  sour  sweet  music  is.  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept !    .  Richard  II.  v.  5 

For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part  And  least  proportion  of  humanity  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 

I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion,  Cheated  of  feature     .  ,   Richard  III.  i.  i, 

Will  you  with  counters  sum  The  past  proportion  of  his  infinite  ?        .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  ^, 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment  Might  have  been  mine  !  .     .  Macbeth,  i.  4, 

Proposed.  — The  gain  proposed  Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared  .  2  Henry  IV.  \.  i 

Proposer.  —  By  what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  wiihal  .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2 

Proposition.  — The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes  In  all  designs  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover  .     .     .     As  Vo7i  Like  It,  iii.  2 

Propped. — Being  not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace  Chalks  successors  their  way  Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

Propriety. — It  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear  That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell :  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Propugnation.  —  What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour  ?     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Proserpina. — As  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty .     ...       ii.  i 

Prospect.— More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  Hfe,  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul  MuchAdo,\\.  1 

Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

Are  advanced  here  Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town      .     .  .  King  John,  ii.  i 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief         .  .     .  .     -      Macbeth,  i.  3 

It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think,  To  bring  them  to  that  prospect  .  .     .      Otiiello,  iii,  3 

Prosper. — As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent.  So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt!  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Prospered.  —  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero  .    Merry  Wives,  iv. 

Prosperity.  — Therefore  welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity!      ......   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Of  him  that  hears  it  ...  .     ,       v. 

You  know  Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love         ....  .     .  .  Winter*  s  Tale,  iv, 

Thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep  Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity King  John,  v. 

Now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow  And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death  .  Richard  III.  iv. 


.    Macbeth^  v.  2. 

.    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Othello,  iv.  z. 

7w£7  Gf«.  ^  Verona^  i.  -;. 

.      iv.  4. 
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Prosperity.  —  You  have,  I  know,  petitioned  all  the  gods  For  my  prosperity !    -  Coriolamis^  \\   i. 

A  satire  against  tile  softness  of  prosperity  ,  .     .  .  ...         TimonofAtheiiSyV.i. 

Without  the  which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity •       Othello^  11.  ». 

Prosperous.  — And  I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection  .     Meas.for  Meas.  iri.  r. 

God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  !        Richard  II.  i.  3. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure.  And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

With  smoQtIi-faced  peace,  With  smiling  plenty  and  fair  prosperous  days  .      Richard  III.  ^.  5. 

Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness,  send  prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy !    Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

And  with  most  prosperous  approbation  Coriolanus,  \\.  i. 

Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nooked  world  Shall  bear  the  olive  freely  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  6. 
Prosperously. — Which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of  .  Hamlet,  ii.  .«. 
Prostitute.  —  To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady  To  empirics  .     .  AWs  Well,  ii.  i. 

Protector.  —  For  all  this  flattering  gloss,  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector    2  Henry  VI.  i.  j. 
Protest.  —  I  do  protest  I  never  loved  myself  Till  now  .  .     .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread  .....  .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

I  do  protest,  1  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike  .     .     . 

Many  unrough  youths  that  even  now  Protest  their  first  of  manhood 

The  lady  pri  tests  too  much,  methinks.  — O,  but  she  '11  keep  her  word 

Ay,  and  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest  intendment  of  doing  . 
Protestation.  —  Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  !     .         . 

I  know  they  are  stuffed  with  protestations  And  full  of  new-found  oaths 

I  cannot  look  greenly  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  nocunningin  protestation  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

*  Be  thou  true,'  say  f,  to  fashion  in  My  sequent  protestation  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Proteus. —  Add  colours  to  the  chameleon,  Change  shapes  with  Proteus     .     .  3  Henry  VI.  iii,  2. 

Proud.  —  But  man,  proud  man,  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority Meas. /or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys  .  .  ....       Cojn.  0/  Errors,  i.  i. 

Mine  I  loved  and  mine  I  praised  And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?        .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth  Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise  ...       ii.  1. 

Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.  — All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so  .  .  ii.  i, 

Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed ;  His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see  ii.  i. 

Shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests  And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests!   .     .       v.  z. 

Proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles  .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii-  2. 

Sure  he  's  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  :   He  '11  make  a  proper  man iii.  5. 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor .  Tain,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not    .  .    AW  s  Well,  iv.  3. 

You  are  too  proyd ;  But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair    .  .  .     .         Tivel/tk  Night,  i.  5. 

I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors  .  ...  ii.  5. 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  ! ......      iii.  i. 

1  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud;  For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop  King  John,  iii.  i. 
You  debase  your  princely  knee  To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it    .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Or  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction  Defy  us  to  our  worst  .  Henry  V.  iii.  3. 
More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church,  As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  i. 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become.  How  proud,  how  peremptory!   .                    .  iii.  i. 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud      ....          ....          .     .          .     .          .          .     .      iv.  i. 

Warwick,  peace,  Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings!    .     .  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous,  More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful  Rich.  1 1 1,  iv.  4. 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him  :  But  he  already  is  too  insolent  Troi.  &=  Cress,  i.  3. 

Why  should  a  man  be  proud?     How  doth  pride  grow?       .  ...       if.  3. 

He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself:  pride  Is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet    ...  ...       ii.  3. 

I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendering  of  toads ii,  3. 

He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  death-tokens  of  it  Cry,  *  No  recovery  ' ii.  3. 

An  a'  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  his  pride  ....  ii.  3- 

*T  is  a  burden  Which  I  am  proud  to  bear  ....  iii.  3. 

Supple  knees  Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees    ....  iii.  3. 

So  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing    .     .  .     .      iii.  3. 

But  that  he  pays  himself  with  being  proud    ...  ...  .  .  Coriolanus,  i.  i. 
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Proud.  —  He's  vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people Coriolanus, 

How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts  ......  .  Titus  Andron.  i.  1, 

Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  5, 

What  is  this  ?     '  Proud,'  and  '  I  thank  you,'  and  '  I  thank  you  not ' ;  And  yet  not  proud    .     .      iii.  5, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds  .  .  ....  .  iii.  t; 

Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods ....      Timon  o/Aihensy  i. 

Be  Hon-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care  Who  chafes,  who  frets     .     .  .  Macbeth^  iv.  i 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love  .     .    Hamlet^  iii.  1 
I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious    .  .  .     .  ...  .     .  ...  iii.  i 

0  proud  death,  What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell  ?      .  v.  z 

A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind  ;  that  curled  my  hair  .  .     .  Ki7ig^  Lear,  iii.  4 

She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud,  Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud  Othello,  ii.  1 

Proud  and  disdainful,  harping  on  what  I  am,  Not  what  he  knew  I  was  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13 

Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion,  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us  .  iv.  15. 

Prouder.  —  Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff  .  Muck  Ado,  iii.  i, 

1  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work  Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you  Mer.  of  Ve?i.  iii.  4, 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk ,     ,  Cyvibeline,  iii.  3 

Proudest.  —  I  'II  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he  That  stops  my  way    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

To  answer  thee.  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort    .      .  .3  Henry  VI.  \\.  ^ 

The  proudest  of  you  all  Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life Richard  III.  ii.  i 

Now  let  me  see  the  proudest  He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee     .       He7iry  VIII.  v.  3 

ProvaiVD.  — Who  have  their  provand  Only  for  bearing  burdens     .  .  Coriolanits,  ii.  i 

Prove.  —  If  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument .      Much  A  doy  \.  i 
I  'II  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare,  Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice     ,  .  v.  i 

You  'II  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom.  That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  z 
Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove  fools      ....  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool      .  ,  .  •  i-  5 

If  this  prove  true,  they 'II  pay  for 't:  by  mine  honour  .  .     .  .     .    Winter'' s  Tale,  n.  i 

Your  mother  well  hath  prayed,  and  prove  you  true    ...  .  .     .         Richard  If.  v.  3 

Prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till  thy  return       .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

I  cannot  prove  a  lover,  To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days       .  .     .  .  Richard  III.  i.  i 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain   And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days    .  .     .     .  i.  ± 

May  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove,  That  means  not.  hatli  not,  oris  not  in  love!   Troi.  &=  Cress,  i.  3, 
Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove     ...  .  .  ...      iii.  2, 

So  it  may  prove  an  argument  of  laughter  .  .  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  3, 

I  '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart.  Ere  I  taste  bread      ....  .  King  Lear,  v.  3 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard.  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings  .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Provender. — Be  dieted  like  mules,  And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths     i  Henry  VI.  i.  2, 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass,  For  nought  but  provender  .     .  Othello,  i.  ± 

Prover.  — Why  am  I  a  fool?  —  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover Trot,  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

Proverb.  —  Have  at  you  with  a  proverb  —  Shall  I  set  in  my  staff     ,     .  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  With  candle-wasters         .  .     Much  Ado,  v.  i 

Fast  bind,  fast  find  ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind      ....  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  5 

The  devil  shall  have  his  bargain  ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs    .         i  Henry  IV.  \.  2, 
Do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress,  or  any  such  proverb  so  little  kin  to  the  ptirpose  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 
I  will  cap  that  proverb  with  *  There  is  flattery  in  friendship '        .  .  .  .iii 

You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much  *  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot '     .     .  .  .iii 

'While  the  grass  grows,'  —  the  proverb  is  something  musty Hamlet,  iii 

Proverbed. — I  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ;  I  'II  be  a  candle-holder  Romeo  a7id  Juliet,  i,  4. 

Provide.  — Take  this  mercy  to  provide  For  better  times  to  come Meas.for  Meas.  v.  1, 

He  commands  us  to  provide;  and  give  great  gifts.  And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer  Ti^n.  of  Alliens,  i.  i. 

Providence.  —  She  is  mortal ;  But  by  immortal  Providence  she  's  mine     .     .  .  Tempest,  v.  1. 

The  providence  that 's  in  a  watchful  state  Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold  Troi.&'Cress.  iii.  3 
There's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  .     .  .  Hamlet,  v,  2 

Provident.  — It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident  As  fear  may  teach  us         Henry  V.  ii.  4, 

Providently.— He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed.  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow  As  V.  L.  It,  ii.  3. 

Provincial.  — With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes  ....         .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  2, 
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Provocation.  —  Let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  T  will  shelter  me  here  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

What  an  eye  she  has  !  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  provocation  .  .     .       Othello,  ii.  3, 

Provoke.  — The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling    .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i, 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath      .  .  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 

It  provokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

Provoked.  —  Would  to  God,  So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it   .     .     .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  2. 

I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue Richard  III.  \. 

Not  soon  provoked   nor  being  provoked  soon  calmed  ....  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

Provoker.  —  Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Provoking.  — A  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badness  in  himself     King  Lear,  iii,  5. 

He  prated,  And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms .     ,  .        Othello,  i.  2, 

Prudent.  —  Most  prudent,  of  an  excellent  And  unmatched  wit  and  judgement  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 
'T  is  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Prune.  — There  's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed  prune i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Prunest.— Thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree,  That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3 

Psalm.  —  Than  the  Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  i, 

But  one  puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes    .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3 

I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Psalmist.  —  Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all  shall  die  .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Ptolemies.  —  1  have  heard  the  Ptolemies'  pyramises  are  very  goodly  things  .  .  AtU.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
Publican.— How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  !  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  Mer.  ofVen.  i.  3, 
Publish. — Foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them  AWs  Well,  \.  3 
Pudding.  —  He  '11  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days  ....  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  i 

Fish  for  fasting-days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flapjacks  Pericles,  \\.  \ 

Puffed. — Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  puffed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar?  T.  0/ Shrew,  i.  ^. 
Whiles,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine.  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads  Hamlet,  i.  3, 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed  Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ...  .  iv.  4. 

Puffing.  —  Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain      .  As  Yaii  Like  It,  iii.  5, 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan.  Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

Puissance. — Go  draw  our  puissance  together         .  King  John,  \\\.  1. 

The  armed  commons  Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste      .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3, 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man,  And  make  imaginary  puissance    ....    Henry  V.  i.  Prol 

Babies  and  old  women,  Either  past  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissance iii.  Prol 

Puissant.  —  His  grief  grew  puissant,and  the  strings  of  life  Began  to  crack  .  .  .  King  Lear,  v.  3, 
Puking.  —  At  first  the  infant.  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  .  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7, 
Puling.  —  To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas       .     .  .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i, 

Leave  this  faint  puling  and  lament  as  I  do,  In  anger,  Juno-like  ...  .  Coriolanus,  iv.  .:, 

Puller.  —  Warwick,  peace,  Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings  I  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 

Pulse.  —  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  .     .     .  .     .  King  John,  iv.  2, 

My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

For  no  pulse  Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease  .  ....      Romeo  and  yuliet,  iv. 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time,  And  makes  as  healthful  music    .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  4, 
PuLSiDGE.  —  Your  pulsidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Pump.  —  Follow  me  this  jest  now  till  thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump    .     .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

PuMPiON.  — This  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion  .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3, 

Pun.  —  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i 
Punish  them  to  your  height  of  pleastire      ...  ...  ...  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i, 

I  beseech  you,punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts   .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2 

Heaven  hath  pleased  it  so,  To  punish  me  with  this  and  this  with  me  .  ...  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do  Seems  much  unequal Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 

Bid  that  welcome  Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it  Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly     .      iv.  14, 

Punishment.  — Give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to  another  punishment    .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3, 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass.  And  not  the  punishment  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3 

If  myself  might  be  his  judge,  He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks    ...         .     .  .  i.  4, 

Fainting  under  The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear      ....  .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  \.  i, 

That  were  a  punishment  too  good  for  them  .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  3, 

I  *11  devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him .  .  .       v.  4. 
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Punishment.  — A  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice        Ot^iello,  W.  3. 

Pupil.  —  I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now  .     .    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

And  wilt  thou,  pupil  like,  Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod?  v.  i. 

To  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Puppet.  —  Fie,  fie!  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you  ! — Puppet?  whyso?    .     Mid.  N.  Dreajn,\\\.2, 
Give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-baby  Tarn,  of  the  Shrewy  i.  ^. 

Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  3, 

I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying   .     .    Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

Puppy.  —  Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs !  King  John,  ii.  i. 

You  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound     .     .  ...  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy  To  the  old  dam Henry  VIII.  i,  i. 

Purblind.  —  Lower  messes  Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind      ....     IVinter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out    .     .  .  ...  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Purchase.  — They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase     .  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ....  OtJiello,  ii.  3. 

Purchased.  — A  jewel  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate Merry  Wiues^  ii.  2. 

A  proper  title  of  a  peace  ;  and  purchased  At  a  superfluous  rate  !  .     .  .     ,  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

I  account  of  them  As  jewels  purchased  at  an  easy  price  ...  ...    Titus  A  7idron.  iii.  1. 

Hereditary,  Rather  than  purchased;  what  he  cannot  change,  Than  what  he  chooses  Ant.  andCleo.  i.  4. 
Pure.  — Yet  as  pure  As  the  unsullied  lily        ....  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Is  in  your  conscience  washed  As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism  ...  ,   Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  poor  state  Esteem  him  as  a  lamb  .  ...         Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Be  they  as  pure  as  grace.  As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo ...  .  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny     .  ...  iii.  i. 

Purgation.  —  Now  you  will  be  my  purgation  and  let  me  loose  .     .  Love''s  L.  Lost^  iii.  i. 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words,  They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself         As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 
If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation  .  .  ....  .     .       v.  4. 

Meant  for  his  trial,  And  fair  purgation  to  the  world   .     .  .     .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

To  put  him  to  his  purgation  would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler  .  Hajnlet,  iii.  2. 

Purge. — I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so  That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go  Mid.  IV.  Dream,  iii,  1. 

Purge  him  of  that  humour  That  presses  him  from  sleep     .     .  Winter's  Tale,  11.  3. 

Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood    .     .  ....     Richard  II.  \.  i. 

If  I  do  grow  great,  I  '11  grow  less  ;  for  I  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 
Mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge,Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 
Where,  I  know,  You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself         .     .  Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Hoping  To  purge  himself  with  words  .  .     .  .     ,  ....     Coriolanns,v.  6. 

Here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge  Myself  condemned  and  myself  excused  Rom.  and  Jul.  v.  3. 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge  Each  drop  of  us    .     .  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Find  her  disease,  And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health      .  ....  ....       v,  3, 

Quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge  By  any  desperate  change   .     .,     ,     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  \,  3. 

Puritan.  — Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt A  IPs  Well,  i.  3. 

The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  constantly,  but  a  time-pleaser    .        Twelfth  Night,  Ii.  3. 
But  one  puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes    .     .  Winter* s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

She  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her  .    Pericles,  iv.  6. 

Purity.  — Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity!  ....  Much  Ado,  iv.  1, 

All  patience  and  impatience,  All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance  .     .     .  As  Von  Like  It,  v.  2. 

By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out  the  purity  of  his      ...  ,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times  .     .  ...  King  John,  iv.  3. 

I  love  thee  in  so  strained  a  purity         .  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Who  dares  In  purity  ofmanhood  stand  upright,  And  say,  'This  man  's  a  flatterer'?  Tim. of  Athene,  I  v.  3- 
Purple. — A  little  western  flower,  Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound  M.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

None  of  these  mad  mustachio  purple-hued  malt-worms i  Henry  I V.  W.  1. 

I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple  .     .  .      iii.  3. 

Purport.  — And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport  As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell    Hamlet,  ii.  i. 
Purpose.  —  I  endowed  thy  purposes  With  words  that  made  them  known    .     .     .  Tempest,  \.  2. 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish  Whiles  thus  you  mock  it! .       ii.  i. 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose  That  you  resolved  to  effect  ...  .     iii.  3. 
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Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 


I  long 


Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 


Purpose.  —The  sole  drift  of  ray  purpose  doth  extend  Not  a  frown  further      .  Tempest,  v.  i, 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift !  .  .  .     .        Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  n.  6. 

The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes!  .  Meas.for  Meas.i. 

Hence  shall  we  see,  If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be 

Believe  me,  on  mine  honour,  My  words  express  my  purpose  .     .     . 

Little  honour  to  be  much  believed,  And  most  pernicious  purpose  !  . 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man 

How  still  the  evening  is,  As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming,  And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit  Love"* s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i, 

With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  1. 

And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty  To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes  ....        i.  r, 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose      .     .  .  .     .  i.  3 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty  ...  .  iv.  i 

Know  of  me  then,  for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose  ...  .     .  ,       As  Yoti  Like  Ii,  v.  2 

Now  I  see  The  bottom  of  your  purpose ...    AWs  WeU,\\\.  i. 

My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour        .  ....  .     .    Tivelfik  Night,  ii. 

It  is  something  of  my  neghgence,  nothing  of  my  purpose    .  .     . 

Thou  never  spokest  To  better  purpose 

But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose  :  when?     Nay,  let  me  have  't 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice      .  ,     . 

Still  secure  And  confident  from  foreign  purposes  .     .  .     .  King  John^  ii.  i, 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook  Is  to  mistake  again      .     .  .  iii.  i 

Never  by  advised  purpose  meet  To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill   .  ,     Richard  IL  i.  3 

To  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words     .  .  .  .     .  i.  3 

You  start  away   And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes .1  Henry  /K.  i.  3 

The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous  .  .  ....  .       ii.  3 

In  everything  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2 

But  this  is  mere  digresssion  from  my  purpose   .     .  iv.  i, 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot,  End  in  one  purpose        Henry  V.  \. 

Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress,  or  any  such  proverb  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose    .      iii. 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose !  .  .     .  •  •  3  Henry  VI.  iii. 

How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose  ....  Richard  III.  iii.  j. 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance  ...  ...       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Let  these  threats  alone,  Till  accident  or  purpose  bring  you  to  't      .     .  .  .  iv.  5, 

It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow;  But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold  .  .  v.  3 
When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards  Coriolamis,  ii.  i 
I  wish  no  better  Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose  and  to  put  it  In  execution  ii.  1 

As  free  As  words  to  little  purpose ....  ...  .     .  iii.  ^ 

That  speak'st  with  every  tongue,  To  every  purpose  ...  ...  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3, 

This  shall  make  Our  purpose  necessary  and  not  envious    .     .  .  Julius  Ccesar,  ii 

Look  fresh  and  merrily  ;  Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes 

My  misgiving  still  Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose 

That  no  compiinctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose 

We  coursed  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose  To  be  his  purveyor 

Infirm  of  purpose!    Give  me  the  daggers  .     .     . 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook  Unless  the  deed  go  with  it 

No  boasting  like  a  fool ;  This  deed  I  Ml  do  before  this  purpose  cool 

What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ?    Why,  any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose 

He  whose  sable  arms,  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble  .     . 

Give  him  a  further  edge,  And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights  .     .  .     . 

For  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing  ...  ... 

Purpose  is  but  tlie  slave  to  memory,  Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity    .     . 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose,  The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose 

This  visitation  Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose .... 

If  ihou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself 

I  am  constant  to  my  purposes  

And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook  Fall'n  on  the  inventors*  heads  .... 
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Purpose.  —  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art,  To  speak  and  purpose  not Kijig  Lear,  i 

I  do  beseech  you  To  understand  my  purposes  aright      ....  .  .  .  i.  4. 

He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes,  Evades  them     .  .  .  Othello,  i.  i 

I  am  very  ill  at  ease,  Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes      ....  .  .     .  ■  'ii-  3' 

There  he  dropped  it  for  a  special  purpose  Which  wrought  to  his  desire         .     .  .     .       v.  2. 

1  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose  .     .  .     .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  1.  3 

Bravest  at  the  last.  She  levelled  at  our  purposes  .     .  .  .       v.  2 

This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue;  you  bear  a  graver  purpose,  1  hope  .  ...  CymbeliTie^  \.  4, 

Purr.  —  Here  is  a  purr  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  — but  not  a  musk-cat        Air  s  Well,  v.  2 

Purse.  — The  report  goes  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her  husband's  purse  .     .     .      Merry  hVives,  i.  3, 

There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate  or  money  in  his  purse  when  he  looks  so  merrily      .     .  ii.  i 

He  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box  ...  iii.  5 

With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

Thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion    .  .  Loz'e's  L.  Lost,  v.  j 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means,  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions    Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  1 
I  would  have  him  help  to  waste  His  borrowed  purse  .     .  .  .  ii.  5 

I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse  .      As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  4, 

Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor   .  .  .    I'am.  0/ the  Shrew,  iv.  3, 

Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado   .        IP'inter^s  Tale,  iv.  4, 
Thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep  Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity   .     .  King  John,  v.  2, 

For  their  love  Lies  in  their  purses  .  .  ....  Richard  II.  ii.  ^. 

We  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars     .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow?      .  .  .     .  .  i.  2, 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the  purse  .     .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

A  friend  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse  .     .  .  .       v.  i, 

Whose  large  style  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse   .     .  .2  Hetiry  VI.  i.  1 

Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse       .      Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  1, 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse,  or  yield  me  this,  Toshowlilm  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is  I^im.  of  Athens,  i.  2 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,  But  not  expressed  in  fancy   . 
His  purse  is  empty  already  ;  all 's  golden  words  are  spent  .     .  .... 

No  eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse?  . 

Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light  .  .     .  .     . 

Who  hast  had  my  purse  As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this 
I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse .  ... 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  "t  is  something,  nothing,  'T  was  mine,  't  is  his 

Be'-ieve  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse  Full  of  crusadoes  .  .     .      iii.  4 

Purse  and  brain  both  empty;  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light     ....      Cymbeliyie,  v.  4, 

Pursuit.  —  Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  Each  under  each  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv    i 

Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit,  But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire   .     3  Henry  VI.  ii,  1 

Bootless  is  flight,  they  follow  us  with  wings  ;  And  weak  we  are  and  cannot  shun  pursuit        .       ii.  3 

Pursuivants.  — These  grey  locks,  tlie  pursuivants  of  death         .         ...  .1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 

PuRSV.  — In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg       .     Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Push.  — They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance  Much  Ado,  v, 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys  and  stand  the  push  Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative    i  Henry  IV.  iii, 

I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing  that  you  will  tell .  .        7.  Henry IV.  \\ 

With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns,  And  push  us  from  our  stools  .     .  .   Macbeth,  iii 

This  push  Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now  .  ...  .       v.  3, 

We  'II  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push      .     .  Havilei,  v. 

Push-pin. —  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  theboys,  And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys!  L.  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

Pusillanimity.  — The  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity     2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3 

Put.  —  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 

You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put  him  down  ....  .     .      Much  Ado,  ii.  1 

If  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them     . 
But  we  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  de  la  guerra 
And  now  forward;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  countenance 
I  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  In  forty  minutes 
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Put. — How  like  a younker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  haylMer.  of  Ven.  ii.  6. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on  To  entrap  the  wisest    .  .  .     .       ■  .     .      iii.  2. 

O,  put  me  in  thy  books  ! — What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb?  .  ...      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew  y\\.  i. 

Come  on,  sir  ;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height  of  your  breeding    ...  All's  Well^  ii.  2. 

Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge  ;  But  puts  it  off  to  a  compelled  restraint    ii.  4. 

Dost  thou  put  upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil?        .  v.  2. 

I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool Twelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity ii,  5, 

Taste  your  legs,  sir;  put  them  to  motion      ...  .  .  .  iii.  i. 

To  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver iii,  z. 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words,  Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts  Kitigjokn^  iii.  4. 

Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven .  ...  .  Richard  I L  i.  2. 

I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath  :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst  .     .  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears  That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on    .     ,     .  .  .       v.  2. 

Had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind,  I  think  I  should  have  told  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  Ibrget,  What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are  Rich.  III.  j.  3. 

Surely,  sir,  There  *s  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

To-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes ;  to-morrow  blossoms    ...  .  iii.  2. 

Well,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office  Before  I  were  forced  out !       .     .     Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me,  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation       .     .     .  iii.  2. 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits  and  put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Csesar        .  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  j,. 

If  it  be  so,  as  so  't  is  put  on  me,  And  that  in  way  of  caution    ....  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

With  more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in    .  .  ....      iii.  i. 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him  thus  From  fashion  of  himself  .     .  .  iii.  i. 

For  me  to  put  him  to  his  purgation  would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler  .     .      iii.  2. 

I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion  :   I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you         .     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light v.  2. 

Putter-on.  —  You  are  abused  and  by  some  putter-on  That  will  be  damned  for't  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 
Putting.  —  I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men  .    .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

For  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched     .     .  .     .      Meas.  for  Meas.  m.  ^. 

Awakens  me  with  this  unwonted  putting-on      .  .  .  iv.  2. 

Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected,  For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashioned  rohe  ICing  John,  iv.  2. 

Thinking  of  nothing  else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion    .  .  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  5. 

Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

PuTTOCK. — Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock*s  nest,  But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead  ?  iii,  2. 

Puzzles  the  will  And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have Hamlet,  iii.  j. 

Pygmalion. — Is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had?  Meas.forMeas.  iii.  2. 
Pyramid  — Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope  Their  heads  to  their  foundations      Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile  By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid    .  .     ...   Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

PvRAMiSES.  —  I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies'  pyramises  are  very  goodly  things  ...  ...       ii.  7. 

Pyramus.  — Most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby     .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  j.  2. 

Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper  man,as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day  ...  .  .  i.  2. 
Pyrrhus.  — The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast      .  ....     Hainlet,  ii.  z. 

Pythagoras.  —  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time     .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Thou  almost  makest  me  waver  in  my  faith  To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild  fowl  ? Twelfth  Night,  iv.  ^. 

Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits iv.  2. 


Q. 

Quaffing. — Thai  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you Twelfth  Night,  \.T,. 

Quagmire. — And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains i  Henry  VI.  \.  i,. 

Quail.  —  Cut  thread  and  thrum  ;  Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  1     .    .    .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

At)  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

His  quails  ever  Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds Ant.  and  Cleo,  '\{.  i. 
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Quaint. — For  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  exceHent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on't  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown,  More  quaint,  more  pleasing  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shreiu,  iv.  3. 
Quake.  — And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day  Would  quake  to  look  on      .  ,     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Canst  thou  quake,  and  change  thy  colour,  Murder  thy  breath  ni  the  middle  of  a  word?  Rich.  III.  iii.  5. 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

Quaked.  —  Where  ladies  shall  be  frighted,  And,  gladly  quaked,  hear  more  .      Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

Qualified. — With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities  Shall  best  instruct  you    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

Forbear  his  presence  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure     King  Lear,  i.  2. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence  .     .  .  i.  4. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was  craftily  qualified  too  .  ...  OiJiello,  ii.  3. 

Qualifies.  —  In  passages  of  proof,  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it  .  .     .     Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage  Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason  Two  Gen.  ofVer.  ii.  7. 

So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws  As  to  your  soul  seems  good  ...  .     .  Meas./or  Mens.  i.  i. 

Qualities.  —  Obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qualities  .     .     .As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  i. 

She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel ;  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian  T'wo  Gen.o/  Ver,  iii.  i. 

Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour      ...  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii,  1. 

Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity  AlVs  Well,  i.  i, 

His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  .     .  .      iv.  3. 

For  she  hath  lived  too  long,  To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities  .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 

Thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness.  Thy  meekness  saint-like  .  .       Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost  In  qualities  of  the  best      .  .  Tiinon  0/ Athens,  i.  r. 

This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty,  And  knows  all  qualities  .     .  Othello,  iii.  3. 

We'll  wander  through  the  streets  and  note  The  qualities  of  people      .  .     Ant.  and  Cieo.  \.  i. 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for    .     .  ...  .      Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Quality.  — And  you  know  yourself,  Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality   .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven    .     .  .  iv.  i. 

A  linguist  and  a  man  of  such  perfection  As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want    Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iv.  i. 

An  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality     ,  .     .  .  All^s  IVell^  iii.  6. 

But,  fair  soul,  In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ?  .  iv.  2. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1, 

Envy  your  great  deservings  and  good  name,  Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality iv.  3. 

With  such  powers  As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality  .  ...      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

A  peace  indeed,  Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality     .     .  iv.  i. 

Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality ...       v.  2. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best  Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality    .         Henry  V.  \.  i. 

The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope.  Have  lost  their  quality \.  2. 

That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality   With  that  which  melteth  fools     .     .    Julius  C^sar,  iii.  i. 

Of  whose  true-5xed  and  resting  quality  There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament       ...  .      iii.  i. 

I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow        .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality  .  ....  ...  ii.  :i. 

For  a  quality  Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine  ....  iv.  7, 

The  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself      .  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

My  heart 's  subdued  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord    .     .  .   Othello,  i.  3. 

With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect  As  doth  import  you  1.3. 

All  quality.  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! iii.  3. 

Things  outward  Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,  To  suffer  all  alike  .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Give  her  what  comforts  The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require  v.  i. 

Qualm.  —  Lay  it  to  your  heart:  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm      .  ...    Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart  And  dimmed  mine  eyes      .  .    2  He7iry  VI.  \.  i. 

Quantity.  —  He  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that  Worthy's  thumb Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant!        .  ....    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \v. ->,. 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view.  Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life  ?      .     .    King  John,  v.  4. 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves  Above  their  quantity Tiinon  of  Athens,  v.  4. 

For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity  ;  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity    .     .     .    Hamlet,  m.  2. 

Sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled  But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice  .  ...     iii.  4. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum     ...      v.  1. 


I  Henry  IV.  iii.  3' 
,  Henry  V.  ii 
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Quarrel.  —  In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he- is  wise Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

If  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling      .  ii.  3, 

In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour  ....  .  .     .  .  v.  i, 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  liave  fought  one  ...  .  .     .       v.  4. 

We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  .     .  .     .  v.  4. 

I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel       .     .  .  .  ....       v.  4, 

Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  i. 

I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others  .     .        Tivei/th  Night,  iii. 

Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  .  .     .     Richard  II,  i.  2, 

The  nobles  hath  he  fined  For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts     .     . 
You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John  ;  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it 

Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in  question .     . 

His  cause  being  just  and  his  quarrel  honourable ,     . 

Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live    .  .  ... 

This  day  Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love  ,     .     . 

I  dare  say  This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day      ...  .... 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  ;  Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then 

I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour,  Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause  .     .  .      iv. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just    .  ....       2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural.  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  you     .     .  Richard  III.  i, 

It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  slew  my  husband  .  .  i. 

Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel         .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  z, 
A  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  factions  and  bleed  to  death  upon        ...  .  .       ii.  3, 

And  speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride  That  quarrels  at  self-breath        .    .  .     .     .  *   ii.  3, 

Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our  quarrel .  ....  .     .       ii.  3, 

Break  the  parle  ;  These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated  .     .  .     .     Titus  Andron.  v.  3, 

Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroacli  ?  .  .  .  ...  .  Romeo  and  Jutlet,  i. 

If  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  side     .     .  ....  ....       ii. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard    .  .     .      iii. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts  ....  .  .      iii. 

What  eye  but  such  an  eye  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel  ?   .     .     .  .     .  .  iii. 

Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat .     .  ....  .  .  .  iii. 

An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  iii. 

Romeo   that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink  How  nice  the  quarrel  was  iii. 

Since  the  quarrel  Will  bear  no  colour  jor  the  thing  he  is  .  .     Julius  Ccesar,  ii. 

Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling .  ...  .      Macbeth,  i. 

I  should  forge  Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal  .  .  .      iv.  3. 

And  the  chance  of  goodness  Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel ! .     .      iv.  3. 

BewareOf  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in,  Bear 't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee  .^dw/^^,   i.  3, 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  When  honour  's  at  the  stake iv,  4 

The  best  quarrels,  in  tlie  heat,  are  cursed  By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness    .         King  Lear,    v.  3 

He  '11  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence  As  my  young  mistress'  dog  .     .  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

If  you  '11  patch  a  quarrel,  As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

Quarrelled.  —  Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1 

QuARRELLER.  —  Besides  that  he  's  a  fool,  he  's  a  great  quarreller  .  Twelfth Nig^kt,  i.  3 

Quarrelling.— If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling,  Some  of  us  would  lie  low   Much  Ado.  v.  i 

Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion! .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  5 

He  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3, 

Thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quarrelling  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  i 

Quarrelsome. — This  is  called  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome As  You  Like  It,  \.  4r 

Quarries.  —  Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven    .     .  .     .   Ot/iello,  \.  "i. 

Quart  d'ecu.  —  For  a  quart  d'^cu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation       .     .    AlVs  Well,  iv.  3 
Quat.  —  I  have  rubbed  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense.  And  he  grows  angry  .     .     .   Othello,  v.  i 
Queasiness.  —They  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained.  As  men  drink  potions      2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 
Queasy.  —  In  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach      ...         ...     Much  Ado,  ii.  1 

And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question,  Which  I  must  act King  Lear,  ii.  . 
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Queasy  with  his  insolence  Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him      .        Ani.  and  Cleo.  iii.  6. 

Queen.  —  O  queen  of  queens!  how  far  dost  thou  excel,  No  thought  can  think  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen,  To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii,  i, 
And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey  With  thy  chaste  eye  As  Yaic  Like  It,  iii.  ^ 
Good  sooth,  she  is  The  queen  of  curds  and  cream  ...  .  .  Winier^s  Tale,  iv.  4 
As  ditties  highly  penned.  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid  Than  a  great  queen  .  .  .  .  Richard  III.  i.  3 
I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen  For  all  the  world  ...  .  Nenry  VIIL  ii.  7, 
O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 
*  The  mobled  queen  ? '  That  's  good  ;  '  mobled  queen  '  is  good  .  .  .  Hamlet,  ii. 
The  king  and  queen  and  all  are  coming  down  .  ...  v. 

Quell.  — Cut  thread  and  thrum  :  Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell!           .          Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 
Who  shall  bear  the  guilt  Of  our  great  quell?  -  ,     Macbeth,  \.  7, 

Quench. — As  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love    Two  Ge7t.  of  Ver.  ii.  7, 
I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire,  But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage  .  .       ii.  7 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ;   Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench    3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 
Turn  the  tables  up,  And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot    .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5, 

That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  it  .  .  ....  Pericles, 

Quenched.  —  What  hath  quenciied  them  hath  given  me  fire               ...  ,     Macbeth,  \ 

Would  have  buoyed  up,  And  quenched  the  stelled  fires       .  Kiftg  Lear,\\\.  ^. 

Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control      .     .  .     .         Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 

QuESTANT.  —When  The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek      .     .  .    AlVs  Well,  ii. 

Question. —Wise?  why,  no  question  but  he  was  .  .     .  Mens,  for  Meas.  m. 

Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgement?     .  Much  Ado,  i. 

Out  of  question,  you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour    ....  .       ii. 

Out  of  question  so  it  is  sometimes.  Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 

I  will  not  stay  thy  questions  ;  let  me  go .  .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ;  Be  certain,  nothing  truer  .  .  iii. 

You  do  me  now  more  wrong  In  making  question  of  my  uttermost  .         Mer..  of  Venice,  i. 

And  I  no  question  make  To  have  it  of  my  trust  or  for  my  sake    ....  .     .  .     .     .  i. 

You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf  Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb     .      iv. 

That 's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questions ...         AWs  Well,  ii. 

And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause  .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 

I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question  ...  .     .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 

The  scambling  and  unquiet  time  Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question  He7iry  V  i.  1 

Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in  question  .     .  ,  .     .  ii.  4 

And  out  of  doubt  and  out  of  question  too,  and  ambiguities      .  ....       v.  i 

Question  her  proudly  ;  let  thy  looks  be  stern    .  i  Henry  VI.  i.  2 

He  did  repugn  the  truth  About  a  certain  question  in  the  law iv.  i 

Not  ever  The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict  Henry  VIII.  v.  i 

That 's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that         .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2 

In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question  So  mainly  as  my  merit   .  .  iv.  4 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's  the  question  .  .  Julius  CcEsar,  ii.  i 

Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here,  And  call  in  question  our  necessities  .     .      iv.  3 

Live  you  ?  or  are  you  auglit  That  man  may  question  ?  ...  .  .      Macbeth,  i.  3. 

I  burned  in  desire  to  question  them  further .     .  .  i.  5 

I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse;  Question  enrages  him         .  .  iii,  4. 

Finding  By  this  encoinpassment  and  drift  of  question  ...  .  .      Hamlet,  ii.  i 

An  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question  .     .  .  .       ii.  .^ 

Unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question    .     .  ii.  z 

Niggard  of  question  ;  but,  of  our  demands.  Most  free  in  his  reply  .  .     .      iii.  1 

To  be,  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  question       ...  .  .  iii.  i 

'T  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove,  Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love  iii.  2, 

Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue  ......  .  iii.  4. 

And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question,  Which  I  must  act   ....  .     .    King  Lear,  ii.  i 

Made  she  no  verbal  question  ?     'Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  '  father  '       .  iv.  3 

These  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  the  question  here  .  .     .  .  v.  i, 
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Question.  — Thy  great  employment  Will  jiot  bear  question King  Lear^  v.  3. 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it      ....  Othello^  \.  z- 

Came  it  by  request  and  such  fair  question  As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? .     .     .  i.  3. 

If  we  contend,  Out  of  our  question  wipe  him ,     .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being  The  raeered  question .     .    iii.  13 

Questionable.  — Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape  That  I  will  speak  to  thee    Hamlet^  i.  4, 

Questioned.  — Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life,  From  year  to  year Othello^  i.  3. 

Questionless.  —  That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i 

Quests.  — Volumes  of  report  Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests   Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  i 
Have  sent  about  three  several  quests  To  search  you  out    ....  .  .   Othello^  i.  2 

QuEUBUS.  —  Of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus         ....        Tivel/tk  Nighty  ii.  3, 

Quick.  —  Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick    ...  .  .      Tempest^  v.  i, 

You  have  a  quick  ear. — Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf;  it  makes  me  have  a,  slow  heart  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i 
I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips  ,  .    Merry  I'f^ives,  iii.  4, 

Speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap    .     .  .  ....  .     .     .      iv.  5, 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  thequick,  Shouldst  thou  but  hear!  .       Com.  0/ Errors^  ii.  2, 

Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth  ;  it  catches      ...  .      Much  Ado^  v.  ^ 

I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers  :  thou  heatest  my  blood    ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  2 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  !      .     .     ,  .  .  v.  1 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

Night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes,  The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  .  iii 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel     .  .     .  ...  As  ]'on  Like  li^  ii.  7. 

Be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly      .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4 

A  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Qu'ck  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him     .  .  Richard  II.  W. 

Quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble  fiery  and  delectable  shapes 2  Henry  IV,  jv, 

The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late,  By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed   .  .  Henry  V,  ii. 

A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop  ....  ....      2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Or  earth,  gape  open  wide  and  eat  him  quick     .     .  Richard  III.  i. 

O,  't  is  a  parlous  boy  ;  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable iii. 

Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick  .  ....  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  business Henry  VII I.  i.  2 

A  woman  of  quick  sense     .     .  .  ...  .  ...  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 

Weapons  wrapped  about  with  lines.That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick  Titiis  A  ndron.  iv.  2 

I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick.  Thy  life-blood  out  .         •         ■  iv.  4, 

An  eagle,  madam.  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye  .     .  Romeo  and  ynliet,  iii.  5. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  !    He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school  Jul.  Cees.  i, 

I  '11  observe  his  looks  ;  I  '11  tent  him  to  the  quick .     ■  Hamlet,  ii. 

Which  for  to  prevent,  I  have  in  quick  determination  Thus  set  it  down iii. 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead,  Till  of  this  flata  mountain  you  have  made    .  v. 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  Of  quick,  cross  lightning  ....         King  Lear,  iv. 

O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, When  our  quick  minds  lie  still  .     .  .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 

Be  not  tedious,  For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear        .  ...  .     .  ....     Pericles,  iv. 

Quicken. —The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead      .     .  .  .     .   Tempest,  iii.  t . 

Let  us  go  and  find  him  out.  And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness   .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

A  medicine  That  s  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone,  Quicken  a  rock  AlV s  Well,  ii.  . 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us  When  we  do  quicken  .     .     .  ,  .      Othello,  Iii.  3 

Quickening.  —  Methinks  I  see  a  quickening  in  his  eye    ...  .       Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i 

Quickly. —Say  you  so?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly ii.  4 

How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  !  .     .     .  .  Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  i 

They  that  dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton  .  ...  ...      iii,  j 

Hot  as  gunpowder,  And  quickly  will  return  an  injury  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out;  Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench    3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 
If  it  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well  It  were  done  quickly     .  .      Macbeth,  i.  7. 

If  it  be  mine,  Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it ...     .  .     .  .  .      '\\ 

Quicksilver.  — The  rogue  fled  from  me  like  quicksilver 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body    .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
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Quiddities.  —  How  now,  mad  wag  I  what,  in  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities?  .     .    .  1  Henry  I V.  \.  2 
Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?    .     .      Hamlet  v.  i. 

Quiet.  —  As  I  hope  For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life  .  Tempest,  Iv.  i 

While  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary Much  Ado   ii.  1 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune  Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style -^  J  VotiLikelt,  ii.  i 
Drive  these  men  away.  And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb     .     .  ...  King 'John,  iv.  i. 

Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet  Widi  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  .    Havtlet,  iil.  1. 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good,  Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom  .      Othello^  iii.  3, 

Haply  this  life  is  best,  If  quiet  life  be  best .  .  .     Cymbeline,  iii,  3, 

Quietness.  — And  am  armed  To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit     .     .  Mer,  0/  Venice^  iv.  1 

I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the  fool  will  not  ,     ,  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i 

And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge  By  any  desperate  change  .     Ant.  andCleo.  i.  3 

Quietus.  —  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  Wjth  a  bare  bodkin  .     .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  i 

Quill.  — The  throstle  with  liis  note  so  true,  The  wren  with  little  quill  .  .    Mid.  H.  Dream,  iii.  i 

We  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill ...  -^  Henry  l^I.  i.  3 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine  Hamlet,  i.  5 

Quillets.  —  Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil  .,   .     ,     ,      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  1  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw    .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead,  Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly    .        Thnon  of  Athens,  iv.  3, 

Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?   .  Hamlet,  v.  i, 

QuiNAPALUS. — For  what  says  Quinapalus  ?    Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

Quintain.  — That  which  here  stands  up  Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block   As  You  Like  ft,  i.  2, 

Quintessence.  — And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?      .  .  Hamlet,  ii.  -: 

Quip. — All  her  sudden  quips,  The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope   Two  Geit.  of  Verona,  iv.  z 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  ?  Much  Ado,  ii.  3 

This  is  called  the  Quip  Modest   .  .     .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4 

How  now,  mad  wag!  what,  in  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities?  .  .     ,    ■  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

Quiring.  — Like  an  angel  sings,  Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherublns       .       Mer.  of  Venice,  v,  i, 
Quirk.  —  I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me    .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief    .     .  .  .  .  ...  AlVs  IVell,  m. 

Belike  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk  .     .  .  .     .  ,     ,  Twelfth  Night,  \\\. 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens  .     .  .  Othello   ii. 

Quit.  — The  very  rats  Instinctively  had  quit  it  .....  .  .      Tempest,  i. 

Let  it  go  which  way  It  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Took  such  sorrow  That  he  quii  being  ....  .  .  Cymbeline,  i. 

Even  at  the  first  Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit  .  .  .    Pericles,  iii. 

Quittance.  — That 'sail  one;  omittance  is  no  quittance      .     .  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out-breathed .  z  Henry  IV.  \. 

As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit  Contrived  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery      .        i  Henry  VI.  ii. 

No  gift  to  him.  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding  All  use  of  quittance     Timon  of  Athens,  i. 

Quivers.  —  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every  part  about  me  quivers  .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii. 

Quondam.  — A  whole  bookful  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers  .  .  .     Miich  Ado,  v. 

I  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

Quotidian.  —  He  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him  .     .  .  As  You  Like  Ii,  iii. 

He  is  so  shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian .  .     .  Henry  V.  ii. 
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Rabato.  — I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better Much  Ado,  iii.  4, 

Rabbit.  — Your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin-belly  doublet  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit     Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii 

As  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit        Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4, 

Rabble. — Mailed  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back,  And  followed  with  a  rabble  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4, 

And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse  ...  ...  .     Macbeth,  v.  8, 

Rabblement.  — The  rabblement  hooted  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands  .      Julius  Ccesar,  : 
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Race.  —  I  have  begun  ;  And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein      •     >    .    .      Meas.for  Meas,  11.  4. 

Make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind  By  bud  of  nobler  race Winter's  Tale,  \\.  ^. 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night King  John^  iii.  3. 

Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race,  I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe  3  Henry  VI.  11.  3. 

Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race,  Turned  wild  in  nature Macbeth^  '\\.  4. 

None  our  parts  so  poor,  But  was  a  race  of  heaven Ant  and  Cleo.    1.  3. 

Rack.  —  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  .         Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams.  And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  Meas.for  Mens.  iv.  i. 

But  being  lacked  and  lost,  Why,  then  we  rack  the  value Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Let  me  choose ;  For  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack JMer.  of  Venice,  iii.  z. 

You  speak  upon  the  rack.  Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing     .  ...  -  .      iii.  2. 

Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack,  So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  woijd  Stretch  him  out  longer  .  ...    Ki^tg^  Lear,  v.  3. 

Avaunt !   be  gone  !  thou  hast  set  me  on  the  rack        ...  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Even  with  a  thought  The  rack  dislimns,  andmakes  it  indistinct  .  .     .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Rackers. — Such  rackers  of  orthography  as  to  speak  dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say  doubt  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 
Radiance.  —  In  his  bright  radi^ce  and  collateral  light  Must  I  be  comforted.     .     .      AWs  Well,  \.  1. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun,  The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night .  .      King  Lear,  i.  x. 

Radiant.  — Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty Twelfth  Night,  \.  5. 

Like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire  On  flickering  Phoebus'  front         .    King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

What,  To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun  and  solace  I'  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff  ?  .  Cyvtbeline,  i.  6. 
Radish.  —  If  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish      .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Rag.  —  I  warrant,  herrags  and  the  tallow  in  them  will  burn  a  Poland  winter  .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Heart  and  good-will  you  might ;  But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  4. 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant  ! Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings    .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it    .     .     .  .  .     .  .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Rage.  —  My  bones  bear  witness.  That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage   .     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

Till  this  afternoon  his  passion  Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage         v.  i. 

Qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage  Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7. 

Those  pampered  animals  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality Muck  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage,  Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread  .       v.  i. 

Yet  I  have  a  trick  Of  the  old  rage :  bear  with  me,  I  am  sick Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Nougb  t  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage,  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  M.  of  Ven.  v.  1 . 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition,  That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt  turn  To  ashes    ...  .  .     .  .      iii.  i. 

That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage  Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse  ...  .      iv.  3. 

Full  of  ire.  In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire .  .     .     Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Rage  must  be  withstood ;  Give  me  his  gage  :  lions  make  leopards  tame  .  ...  .     .        i.  i. 

Deal  mildly  with  his  youth  ;  For  young  hot  colts  being  raged  do  rage  the  more iL  i. 

Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod,  And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility      .  .     .       v.  r. 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil,  Breathless  and  faint i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood,  Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage      ...  .     .  ,     .     ,  ...  .      iii.  2. 

Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me  ...  .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  iv.  1. 

Then  the  thing  of  courage,  As  roused  with  rage  with  rage  doth  sympathize  .  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
'  Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue  ;  One  time  will  owe  another  ....   Coriola7tus,  iii.  i. 

Whose  rage  doth  rend  Like  interrupted  waters  and  o'erbear  What  they  are  used  to  bear  iii.  1. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find  The  harm  of  unscanned  swiftness iii.  i. 

Desire  not  To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with  Your  colder  reasons  .  ...  .       v.  3. 

My  rage  is  gone;  And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow         .  .  ...       v.  6. 

You  beasts,  That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage  With  purple  fountains  Romeo  and  yuUei,  i.  j. 

To  give  thy  rages  balm,  To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves  Above  their  quantity  Tim.ofAthens,v.\. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  stir  Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage  .     .     .         Julius  Cessar,  iii.  2. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower  .  King  Lear,  \.  2. 

Lest  his  ungoverned  rage  dissolve  the  life  That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it  .  .     iv.  4. 
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Rage.  — He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage  Holds  his  soul  light Othello^  ii.  3 

As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best ii.  3 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he  's  hunted  Even  to  falling Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  1 

The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him,  and  't  were  good  You  leaned  unto  his  sentence    .  .  Cy7nbeiine,  i.  i, 

Ragged.  —  My  voice  is  ragged :  I  know  1  cannot  please  you As  You  Like  Jt^  ii.  5. 

Ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth    ....  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 

Ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient .  ....  .      iv.  2 

Raggedness. — Houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  IC.  Lear,  iii.  4, 
Raging,  —  Being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  I  could  not  sleep  .     .  ...  .      Othello^  iii.  3 

Rail.  —  I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii-  5 

We  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world  and  all  our  misery  ...  iii.  2 

An  he  begin  once,  he  '11  rail  in  his  rope-tricks  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shre-w,  i.  ^ 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail  .  .     .     Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i, 

Railed.  —  I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage  :  but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?     Much  A  do,  ii.  3, 
Railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms,  In  good  set  terms  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7 

Railing.  — It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing Com.  of  Errors, 

Raiment.  —  Our  raiment  And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life  We  have  led      Coriolaims, 

Make    his  wrongs  His  outsides,  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5, 
Rain.  — Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes  ;   let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  .     Merry  Wives,  v.  5 

Is 't  not  drowned  i' the  last  rain  ?         .  ....     Mens,  far  Meas.  'in.  2 

Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain,  For  fear  their  colours  should  be  washed    L.  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 
The  quality  (jf  mercy  is  not  strained,  It  droppethas  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  Mer.  of  Vettice,  iv.  i 

That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet   and  fire  to  burn .      As  You  Like  It,  iii.  z.. 

Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  .  iii.  5 

More  clamorous  than  a  parrot  againsi  rain,  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape iv.  i, 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours  on  you!     .     .     .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day     ......  .  .  .     .       v.  i 

Being  as  like  As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam King  John,  ii.  i. 

How  now!  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad! 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5, 

Raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers.  And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins  3  Henry  VI. 
He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble      ....  .  .     .  .     .  .      ii 

All  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks,  Like  trees  bedashed  with  rain  .  .        Richard  III. 

They  will  out  of  their  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain  .  ....    Coriolanus,  iv.  5, 

Be  your  heart  to  them  As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain  .  ,  Titus  A?idron.  ii.  3 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? Macbeth,  i.  i 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  To  wash  it  white  as  snow?     .  .    Hamlet,  iii,  3 

Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain,  And  leave  thee  in  the  storm  .  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn  The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain  .  .      iii.  i 

Spit,  fire!  spout,  rain!   Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters  .     .  .  iii.  ^ 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never  Remember  to  have  heard  .  .  iii.  ^. 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  —  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain      ...  .  iii.  z, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day      .  .......  .     .  .      iii.  2 

You  have  seen  Sunshine  and  rain  at  once     .  .  ...  .  ...  .  iv.  3, 

Rainbow.  —  I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow       .  .         Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow  .  .  ....  Wi?iter''s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  Unto  the  rainbow        .  Kijig  John,  iv. 

Rained.  —  But  in  short  space  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head  i  Henry  IV.  v. 

Bestowed  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place,  As  it  rained  kisses  .     .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13, 

R.A.INING  the  tears  of  lamentation  For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death  Love'^s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Rainy.  — Laughed  so  heartily,  That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his  Titus  Andron.  v.  i 

Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  Richard II,  iii.  2 
Raise.  — This  business  Will  raise  us  all.  — To  laughter,  as  I  take  it  .     .        IVinter^s  Tale,  ii.  i, 

I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means  :    By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart    .    ynlius  Ctesar,  iv.  3, 
Raised.— He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  Hantlei,  ii.  i, 

He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries ....   Ki7ig  Lear,  ii.  4, 
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Rake.— How,  i' the  name  of  thrift,  Does  he  rake  this  together!      .     .         .     .     Henry  VIII.  \\ 

Raked.— From  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked,  He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Ram.  —  There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of  two  rams  .  .  As  You  Like  It.^  v.  2, 
Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears,  That  long  time  have  been  barren        Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 

Rampallian.  —  Voii  rampallian  !  you  fustilarian  \    I  'II  tickle  your  catastrophe         2  Henry  ^V.  h.  1, 

Ramp[ng.  — A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear  Upon  my  party!   .  .  A  ing"  John,  \\\. 

A  monlten  raven,  A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat '  Henry  II  .  in. 

Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept 3  Henry  I  I.  v.  2. 

Rancorous.  —  it  is  no  policy,  Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears     .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Rancour.  —  Public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour  .  •    Much  Ado^  iv.  i 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain  .  .     .  .  -     Richard II.  i.  1 

This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt Richard  III.  iii.  2, 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace     .  .  .  .         MacbetJi,  iii.  i 

Range.  — Whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection  ranges  evenly  with  mine  .  Mtcch  Ado^  ii.  2 

'T  is  better  to  be  lowly  born,  And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content    .     .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3 

Rank.  — Weed  your  better  judgements  Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them  As  You  Like  Ii,  ii.  7 
I  do  know  but  one  That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank,  Unshaked  of  motion  .  Julhis  C^sar,  iii.  1 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file,  Not  i'  the  worst  rank  of  manhood  say  't      .        Macbeth.,  iii.  i 

Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  Possess  it  merely Handet,  1.  2. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ;  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't    .  .     .      iii.  3. 

Rankest.  — The  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril    Merry  JVives,  iii.  5. 

Rankle.  —  Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  he  bites  .     .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

And  when  he  biles.  His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death  .  ...  Richard  III.  i. 

Rankness.  —  Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me?     I  will  physic  your  rankness    .     .     .As  'Hou  Like  It., '\. 
I  am  stifled  Withthe  mere  rankness  of  their  joy    ...  Henry  VIII.  iv. 

Ransom. — If  hearty  sorrow  Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence,  I  tender  't  here  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  v.  4, 

Ignomy  in  ransom  and  free  pardon  Are  of  two  houses Meas./or  Meas.  ii 

Labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate AlVs  Well.,  ii 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry  Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son    Richard  II.  ii 
I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears,  And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault  2  Henry  VI.  iii, 

Rant,  —  Nay,  an  thou 'It  mouth,  I '11  rant  as  well  as  thou Hamlet,  \. 

Rapier.  —  I  will  scour  you  with  my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms  .  .  Henry  V.  ii, 

Many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills .  ....     Hamlet,  ii, 

Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir,  Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  'A  rat,  a  rat!  '    .     .     .      iv. 

Rapt.  —  Being  transported  And  rapt  in  secret  studies      ....  .      Tempest,  \.  2. 

More  dances  my  rapt  heart  Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw  .     .     Coriolantts,  iv.  5. 

You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication  To  the  great  lord      .     .  Tim.on  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

He  seems  rapt  withal     .  .  ...  Macbeth,  i,  3, 

Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it  ....  ...  ...  .     •     .  i.  5, 

Rapture.  —  Her  brain-sick  raptures  Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel     Troi.  andCress.  ii.  2, 

In  this  rapture  I  shall  surely  speak  The  thing  I  shall  repent iii.  .=, 

Your  prattling  nurse  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry  While  she  chats  him  .     .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Rare. — Calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me,  Were  man  asrareasphcenix  AsY.L.  It,  iv.  3. 
As  she  's  rare,  Must  it  be  great,  and  as  his  person  's  mighty,  Must  it  be  violent  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy,  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't  ...      iii,  i 

Something  rare  Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge         ....  .     .     iii.  i 

His  composure  must  be  rare  indeed  Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4 
I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears  .  .  .  Cymbeline,  i.  1 
If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare.  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird     ...  i.  6. 

Rareness. — And  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him  Hamlet,  v.  2 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but  A  strain  of  rareness  ...  .      Cyntbeline,  iii.  4, 

Rarer.  —  The  rarer  action  is  In  virtue  than  in  vengeance    .  ,  Tempest,  v.  i 

Their  transformations  Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

A  rarer  spirit  never  Did  steer  humanity  .  ....  ...  .     .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Rarest.  —  That  she  is  The  rarest  of  all  women      .     .  Winter''s  Tale,  v. 

He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world  .  .  ,     Coriolanus,  iv.  5 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  That  all  particulars  of  duty  know      .    King  Lear,  \.  4 
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Rarest.  —  And  was  the  best  of  all  Amongst  the  rarest  of  good  ones Cymbeline^  \.  5, 

Rarity.  —  He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him  .  .  AWs  Well,  iv.  3 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved,  If  all  could  so  become  it  ...  King  Lear,  iv.  3 

Rascal.  — What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this!  .  .  Merry  ITives,  ii.  2 

You  bald-pated,  lying  rascal !       .  ...  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i 

Indeed  words  are  very  rascals  since  bonds  disgraced  them  .        Tzuelftk  Night,  iii.  i 

Why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  ? .  .  .       v,  1 

Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal!  what  a  brawling  dost  thou  keep  !      .     .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  j. 

If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  1  '11  be  hanged  .  ii.  2 

That  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him  ;  he  will  not  run  .  .       ii.  4, 

This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's    ...  .  ii.  4, 

I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals  .......  .  .     .     .      iv, 

Thrust  him  down  stairs  ;   I  cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal  ,  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii, 

Come  on  ;  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal v. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous.  To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends  Jul.  Cess.  iv.  3. 
Yet  I,  AduU  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, Like  John-a-dreams  .  .     .  .  Ha7iilet,\\. 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world  .  Otliello,  iv, 

Rascalliest. — And  art  indeed  the  most  comparative,  rascalliest,  sweet  young  prince  1  Henry  IV.  i.  z, 

Rash.  —  Our  rash  faults  Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have  .     .    AWs  lVell,w. 

It  is  too  rashj  too  unadvised,  too  sudden  ;  Too  like  the  lightning         ,     .     .  Roineo  a7id  Jitliet^  ii.  2, 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler?     .  .  '.  Julius  C<ssar,  iv.  3, 

That  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me  Makes  me  forgetful  .  .  .  .      iv.  3, 

O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this!   ...  .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell  !     I  took  thee  for  thy  better  .  iii.  4. 

Though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash,  Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous  .  ....       v.  1, 

The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash    .  .  ...  King  Lear,  i.  1 

He  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler,  and  haply  may  strike  at  you  .  .  .  Othello,  ii.  1, 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash?  ....      iii.  4. 

Rasher.  —  If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher     Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Rashness.  —  Advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness      .  .  .  .       Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness !       ,     .     .  ...  .  .  .  .     .  Richard  III.  ii. 

Rashly,  And  praised  be  rashness  for  it     .     .  .  .  .  ,  Hamlet,  v. 

In  thy  best  consideration,  check  This  hideous  rashness  King  Lear,  i. 

Your  reproof  Were  well  deserved  of  rashness    .     .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.Ki. 

My  very  hairs  do  mutiny  ;  for  the  white  Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness      .     .  ...    iii.  : 

Rat. — The  very  rats  Instinctively   had  quit  it  .  .  ...  Tempest,  \.  -.i. 

I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats    .  .     .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  i, 

Our  natures  do  pursue,  Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane  .     .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  2, 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat?  .  .  .     ,  Mer.  of  Venice,  \v. 

I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat  As  You  Like  It,  iii, 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hanged  themselves  .  RicJiard  III.  v.  3, 

And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail,  I  Ml  do,  I  '11  do,  and  I  '11  do  Macbeth,  i.  3 

How  now  !   a  rat?     Dead,for  a  ducat,  dead  !  .     .  ....    Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir.  Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  'A  rat,  a  rat!  *  .  iv.  i. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  King  Lear,  iii.  4, 
She  is  served  As  I  would  serve  a  rat    ...  ...       Cymbeline,  v.  5, 

Rate.  —  Unless  experience  be  a  jewel  that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate  .    Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 
Or  stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  As  fancy  values  them  .      Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  ^. 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged  From  such  a  noble  rate  .  .  .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  ,.. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis   and  brings  down  The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us        ...  .     .  i.  3 

All  that  life  can  rate  Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate    ....  AlPs  Well,  ii.  i 

When  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house.  Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  .    2  Henry  IV.  i.  z 
Will  fast  Before  he  '11  buy  again  at  such  a  rate  .  ...  .  i  Henry  I'l.  iii.  2 

A  proper  title  of  a  peace ;  and  purchased  At  a  superfluous  rate !  .  .        Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set  .  ....  .  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  v.  3 

Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate  Than  a  command  to  parley  Hamlet,  i.  3 

Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say  ;  one  of  them  rates  All  that  is  won  and  lost  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  u 
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Rated.  —  Many  a  time  and  oft  In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation,  Thou  dost  deserve  enough     ....  w.  t. 

It  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ;  Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart .     ,      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \.  i. 
Rather.— For  shame  !  never  stand  'you  had  rather'  and  'you  had  rather'  .     .   Merry  IVives,  iii.  3- 

For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear  you      ...  .     .     .      As  Yoji  Like  It,  11.  4. 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew .1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Rati  FiERS.— Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known,  The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word  Hamlet^  iv.  5. 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see  How  much  I  was  a  braggart     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Rational.  — The  rational  hind  Costard         .  ...        Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

Ratsbane.  — I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Raught.  — This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand  Where  it  best  fits  to  be      2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here,  That  raught  at  mountains  .  .    3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him  ...  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  9. 

Ravel.  —  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  1  ravel  out  My  weaved-up  folly?      .     .  .     .  Richard  1 1 .  iv.  i. 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out,  That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness      .  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 

Ravelled.  — The  innocent  sleep,  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care         .     Macbeth^  ii.  2. 
Raven. — Young  ravens  must  have  food    ...  .     .      Merry  Wives,  \.  z- 

An  amber-coloured  raven  was  well  noted  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove?  ....  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed.  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow      .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  1  do  love,  To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove         Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens  To  be  thy  nurses  !  Winter^s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

And  vast  confusion  waits,  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast     .     .  .  King-  fohn,  iv.  3. 

The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  top      .     .  .  ,     .  .  .3  Henry  VI.  v,  6. 

Can  he  not  be  sociable  ?  —  The  raven  chides  blackness  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;   I  would  bode,  I  would  bode    .     .  ....  .     .       v.  2. 

Here  nothing  breeds,  Unless  the  nightly  owl  or  fatal  raven  .  .    Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

'T  is  true  ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark ii.  3, 

Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children,  The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests       ii.  3. 

Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark.  That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? iii.  i. 

Beautiful  tyrant!  fiend  angelical !    Dove-feathered  raven !  wolvish-ravening  lamb  !  Rom.&'yul.m.i. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse  That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan  .     .  .      Macbeth,  \.  5. 

The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge      ...  .     .  .  .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

It  comes  o'er  my  memory,  As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house  .  .      Otliello,  iv.  i. 

Ravening  first  the  lamb   Longs  after  for  the  garbage  .  ...  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Ravenous.  —  He  is  equal  ravenous  As  he  is  subtle  .  •  •     ■  ...  Henry  I  III.  1.  i. 

As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow  That  is  new-trimmed      .  ...  .  .        1.  2. 

*  Ravin.  —  Ournatures  do  pursue.  Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane       .  Meas.for  Meas.\.  ^. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up  Thine  own  life's  means  1        .  -  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Ravish.— The  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

It  mourns  that  painting  and  usurping  hair  Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect   .     .  iv.  3. 

His  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears    And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility  .  .     .     .      iv.  ■?. 

Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines.  Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit    .     .  .1  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Her  sight  did  ravish;  but  her  grace  in  speech.  Herwordsy-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty  2  Henry  VI.  \.  j. 
Ravished.  —  Now,  divine  air !  now  is  his  soul  ravished !      .  .  .  .  •     Much  A  do,  n.  3. 

Aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales   And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished      .  Love's  L.  Lost,  w.  i. 

When  we,  Almost  with  ravished  listening,  could  not  find  His  hour  of  speech  a  minute  Hen.  VIII.  i.  2. 
Raw. —And  youthful  still!   in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day  *         Merry  Wives,  \\\.  i. 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow   And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw   .     .  Love  s  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 

God  make  incision  in  thee!   thou  art  raw  As  You  Like  It^m.  2. 

I  tender  you  my  service,  Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young        .  .         Richard II.  ii.  3. 

Where  have  they  this  mettle?     Is  not  their  climate  fogey,  raw,  and  dull?      .     .     ,      Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores  Julius  Ccesar,  \.  2. 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit  Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning  .  ii-  i. 

Rawer.  —  Why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ?        .     .  .  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Rawness.  — Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child,  Those  precious  motives?  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Raze.  —  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  ginger      ...  .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 
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.    Much  Ado,  iii.  3 

Love's  L.  Losty  i.  i 

Mid.  N.  Dreavty  \.  i 

//  'interns  Tale.,  i. 


Raze.  — To  raze  out  Rotten  opinion,  who  liath  writ  me  down  After  my  seeming     .  2  Henry  IV.  v,  2 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain       Macbeth^  v.  3, 

Razor.  — As  keen  As  is  tlie  razor's  edge  invisible  ....  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart    ....  .  Titus  Andron.  i.  1 

Razorable.  — Till  new-bom  chins  Be  rough  and  razorable Tempest,  ii.  1 

Razure.  —  A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time  And  razure  of  obhvion     Me  as.  for  Meas.  \.  1 

Reach.  —  Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  Of  mercy     .     .  .  King  John,  iv.  3 

Pleasure  at  command,  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  .  ...        2  Henry  VI.  i,  2 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  'plain  and  true' ;  there  's  all  the  reach  of  it         .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4 

Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach      .  .  ,         'Titus  Andron.  ii.  i 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach,  With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias  .  Handet,  ii.  i, 

Pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech  To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach  Othello^  iii.  3 

Reaches.  —  To  shake  our  disposition    With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls    .  Hamlet,  i,  4 

Reaching. — Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw  2  He?i.  VI.  iv.  7 

Read.  —  Like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read,  Grown  feared  and  tedious    .     .       Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

If  I  read  It  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me  

To  write  and  read  comes  by  nature  .... 

How  well  he  's  read,  to  reason  against  reading  !      .  

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history 

Hated  too,  worse  than  the  great' st  infection  That  e'er  was  heard  or  read 

Who  hath  read  or  heard  Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this?  .  .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ?    .     .  .  .     .  .  iv.  i 

Have  you  beheld,  Or  have  you  read  or  heard?  or  could  you  think?  iv.  3 

Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop  To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?  .  Richard  II.  iv.  i 

In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman.  Exceedingly  well  read  ...  .     .     .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1 

OGod!   that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times  !  z  Henry  IV.  \\\.  1 
He  can  write  and  read  and  cast  accompt.  —  O  monstrous !  ...       2  He^iry  VI.  iv.  ;; 

Because  they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them  . .     ,  .      iv.  7, 

I  read  in's  looks  Matters  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  reviled  Me  as  his  abject  object    Heyiry  VIII.  i, 
Say  we  read  lectures  to  you.  How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country       .     .     .     Coriolaniis,  ii.  3, 
O,  't  is  a  verse  in  Horace  :  I  know  it  well :   I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago  .    THus  A  ndron.  i 
Hereadsmuch;  He  is  a  great  observer  and  he  looksQuite  throughthe  deedsof  men  Julius  C<Esar. 
The  exhalations  whizzing  in  the  air  Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them  .     .     .  i 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  them  Macbeth^  i.  3. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters  .  .  ....  i.  5, 

At  our  more  considered  time  we'll  read.  Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business  .     Hamlet,  ii.  2 

What  do  you  read,  my  lord?  —  Words,  words,  words  ...  .  .  ii.  2 

You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter  After  your  own  sense  .     .  ...     .  Othello,  \.  % 

She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  The  thoughts  of  people  .  .     .  .      iii.  4 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  little  I  can  read    .     .  .     .     .     ,     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

By  her  election  may  be  truly  read  What  kind  of  man  he  is       .  .     .     .     •  .       Cymbeline,  i.  1 

O  boys,  this  story  The  world  may  read  in  me  .  iii-  3 

To  write  and  read  Be  henceforth  treacherous !       .  .  •  •  iv.  2 

0  most  delicate  fiend!   Who  is't  can  read  a  woman? .  .       v.  5 

Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read  Nothing  but  curious  pleasures   .     .  Pericles,  i.  i 

Reader.  — Wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader  I  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5 
Readiness.  —  Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

1  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office,  you  had  continued  in  it  some  time     Meas.  for  Meas. 
If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readiness  is  all  .... 

Reading.  — Call  me  a  fool ;  Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations 

Bow  well  he  's  read,  to  reason  against  reading !    .     .     .     .         ... 

Such  as  his  reading  And  manifest  experience  had  collected  .     .     , 

Ready.  —  It  makes  me  almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty 

My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience  .  .     -  .     . 

Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed, rushes  strewed? 

Upon  some  agreement  Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 

Go,  make  ready  breakfast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants 


Ham.let,  v. 
.  Much  A  do,  iv. 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 
.  AlVs  Well,  i. 
Merry  Wives,  ii. 


Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv. 

iv.  4. 

.     .       I  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 


Julius  CcBsar,  v.  i 

.    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

.  Ki7ig  John,  iv.  3 

Richard  II.  \\.  i 

2  Hejiry  VI.  i.  2 

aim     .     .           iv.  I 

.      .        IV.   ^ 

.      .        IV.   7 

...       IV.  7 
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Ready.  —  See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  ! 2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 

The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap,  *  I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir'      ......      ii.  2. 

I  cannot  speak ;  if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to  burst     .  .       ii.  4 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so ...       Henry  V.  iv.  3 

While  all  is  shared  and  all  is  borne  away,  Ready  to  starve  and  dare  not  touch  his  own  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  i, 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which  Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost 
Our  power  is  ready  ;  Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave  ....  .     ■ 

Real.m.  — The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm  Is  fled  to  heaven  ! 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England    .  .     . 

Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm  ? 

Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth  For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm 
All  the  realm  shall  be  in  common;  and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfry  go    to  grass 
Burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm  :  my  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England  . 
Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm      ... 

Reap.  —  Come,  let  us  go  :  Our  corn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe 's  to  sow  .      Meas.for  Meas. 

When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest,  Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man   Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i, 
This  is  a  thing  Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap  ....  Cyfnbeli7te,  ii.  4 

Reaped. — Sowed  cockle  reaped  no  corn  ;  And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  L.  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 
And  his  chin  new  reaped  Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

Reaping.  —  An  autumn  't  was  That  grew  the  more  by  reaping A  nt.  and  Cleo,  v.  2 

Rear.  —  She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth    .     .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 
Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire  .     .      Hamlet,  \.  3 

Let  us  rear  The  higher  our  opinion .  Ant.  and  Cleo,  ii.  i 

Rearward.  — Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches,  Strike  at  thy  life         .    Miich  Ado,  iv.  i 
A'  came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion      .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2 

Reason.  —  Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil  Would  not  infect  his  reason  ?       Tempest,  i.  2, 
I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  ;  I  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so  TwoGeji.  ofVer.  i.  2, 
Are  you  reasoning  with  yourself  ? —  Nay,  I  was  rhyming  :  't  is  you  that  have  the  reason 
Or  my  false  transgression,  That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thus         .  .     .  .     .     .       ii.  4. 

'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld,  And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light .  .     .       ii.  4, 

When  I  look  on  her  perfections,  There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind  .  ii.  4 

Qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage,  Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason  ....       ii.  7 

You  shall  find  me  reasonable  ;  if  it  be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason     .     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  i, 

1  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one  that  would  do  reason     ....  .     . 

Though  Love  use  Reason  for  his  physician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor      ....       ii.  i, 

There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it    ...     .  .     .  ...      iii.  i 

In  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason  ,  .  .       v.  5, 

She  hath  prosperous  art  When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse   .     .        Meas.for  Meas.  i, 
More  reasons  for  this  action  At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you    .     .  ...  .     .        i.  3, 

Reason  thus  with  life  :   If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing  That  none  but  fools  would  keep    .      iii.  i 

Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banish  reason  For  inequality  .  .       v.  i 

Let  your  reason  serve  To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid    ....  .  .       v.  i 

Many  that  are  not  mad  Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason  v.  i 

When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason      .  .  Coin,  of  Errors,  ii.  2, 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint      .     .  .  .     .      iii,  1, 

What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so?  —  Not  mad,  but  mated;  how,  I  do  not  know        .      iii.  2, 
And  now  he  's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason .     .  ...  .  .     .     .       v.  i, 

You  should  hear  reason.  — And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing  brings  it?     .      Much  Ado,  \.  3, 

How  well  he  's  read,  to  reason  against  reading  !  .     .     .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious    .     .  ...  .  .     .     .       v.  j, 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed  .     .  .     .  ...     Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  z 

To  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days  .     ,  ...      iii.  1 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend  More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends     ....       v.  i 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grams  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not.  More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing  .      iv.  i 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.  —  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive      .     .       v.  1 
Who  perceiveth  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses  ....  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 
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Reason.  — Throw  some  of  them  at  me  ;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons    .    .     .     .As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  3. 

One  should  be  lamed  with  reasonsand  the  other  mad  without  any        .         .  i.  3. 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing  That  you  will  feed  on 

NTeither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much  .     .     . 

No  sooner  sighed  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason    .     .     . 

No  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  the  remedy 

If  thou  ask  me  why,  sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty   .     .      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  i.  1, 

I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as  they  are  ....  .     AlVs  Well,  i.  3 

When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force,  O'erbears  it  and  bums  on 


Tivel/ik  Night,  ii.  3, 
.     .     .  .      iii.  I 


I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  have  reason  good  enough 

Maugre  all  thy  pride,  Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide    .     . 

I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  of  judgement  and  reason 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes  And  wrangle  with  my  reason     . 

Thy  speeches  Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may  Unfurnish  me  of  reason  Winter's  Tale^ 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions  .  .  King  John,  iii.  4, 

Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now  .  .  iv.  3 

But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief ;  Therefore  't  were  reason  you  had  manners  now  .      iv.  3 

Teach  thv  necessity  to  reason  thus  ;  There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity  .  Richard  II.  i.  3 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead?     ......  .  ...      iii.  2 

I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  !  ....  ...  .  .       ii, 

If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion  ii, 

Thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason  :  thou  seest  I  am  pacified  still  .     .  .      iii. 

Every  loop  from  whence  The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us  .     .  .     .  .  .      iv, 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him  2  Henry  IV.  iii, 

Our  cause  the  best ;  Then  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  as  good .  .     iv. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity  .  Henry  V.  i, 

Your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms,  As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you  ii, 

We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason  ...  ...       v. 

But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible  .     .  ... 

For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you,  Grant  me  this  boon     .... 

Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear  . 

With  what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons  !  .     .  .  

Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick  .... 

Let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question  What 't  is  you  go  about .  .     . 

If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench,  Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion 
The  sharp  thorny  points  Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward    .     . 
No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons.  You  are  so  empty  of  them 
Should  not  our  father  Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons? 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason  .  ...  ...  ... 

If  he  do  set  The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels  .  .... 

If  we  talk  of  reason.  Let 's  shut  our  gates  and  sleep .  .     . 

Would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts  With  this  crammed  reason 

Reason  and  respect  Make  livers  pale  and  lustlhood  deject 

No  discourse  of  reason,  Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause  .... 

Finds  safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  without  fear  ... 

Where  reason  can  revolt  Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason  Without  revolt 

Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament,  Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment  Rom.  andJuL  iv.  5. 

I  have  not  known  when  Ms  affections  swayed  More  than  his  reason  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  i 

O  judgement !   thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,  And  men  have  lost  their  reason  .  .     .  iii.  2, 

Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings  ...  ...     iii.  2, 

Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better   .  .  iv.  3 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  ,     ,     .     .  Macbeth,  \.  3 

Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,  Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason  A  limbeck  only.        i.  7 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason  .  .     ,       ii.  3 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons      ...  ...      iii.  i 

As  little  is  the  wisdom, where  the  flight  So  runs  against  all  reason iv.  ,* 


3  Henry  VI.  i.  2 

Richard  III.  i.  2 

.       ii.  3 


.  Henry  VIII.  i. 


Troi.  and  Cress. 
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Reason.  —A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature,  To  reason  most  absurd    .    .    .      Hamlet^  i.  2. 
A  beast,  tlrat  wants  discourse  of  reason,  Would  have  mourned  longer 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  ,      .  .  ... 

Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason  And  draw  you  into  madness 
What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculty 

■Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune     .  .      iii 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn,  And  reason  panders  will  .     .  .  .      iii. 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason  To  fust  in  us  unused    .     .  .  ...  .  iv, 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Could  never  plant  in  me  .  King  Lear,  i, 

And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own  As  may  compact  it  more     ...  .         i. 

The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason    .     .  i. 

O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed !     Reason  in  madness !     ,  .  .  .     .     .      iv. 

This  cannot  be,  By  no  assay  of  reason .     . 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings 
Is  it  within  reason  and  compass  ?     .     .     .     . 

That  would  make  his  will  Lord  of  his  reason         

When  valour  preys  on  reason,  It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with     . 

I  have  heard  you  say,  Love's  reason  's  without  reason   .  .     . 

Reasonable.  —  It  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature   Much  A  do,  i. 
I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.     Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 


Ot/ieilo,  i. 


Ani.  and  Cleo. 


Cytnbeline^  iv.  2. 


Wi7tier''s  Tale, 

.  King  John,  iii. 

I  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Henry  V.  iii. 

,   Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Tivo  Ge?i.  o/l'er.  ii, 

.     All's  lVell,v. 

.   Meas./or  Meas.  i. 

.     Airs  Well,  Y. 

I  Henry  IV.  v. 


Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  Of  reasonable  affairs 

Being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief,  My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 

Out  of  all  compass,  out  of  all  reasonable  compass  .... 

The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  very  great,  reasonable  great 
Reasoning,  — This  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband  . 
Reasonless. — My  false  transgression,  That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thu! 
Reave.  —  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  her  Of  what  should  stead  her  most?  . 
Rebate.  — Doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge  With  profits  of  the  mind  . 
Rebellion.  — Natural  rebellion,  done  i'the  blaze  of  youlh  .... 

Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke ... 

He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck  And  that  young  Harry  Percy'sspur  was  cold  2  Henry  IV.  i. 

That  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide  The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls  .        i. 

This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up,  As  fish  are  in  a  pond  i. 

In  a  rebellion,  When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law      .     .  .    Coriolanus,  iii. 

Rebellion's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood  Of  Birnam  rise  .  .  .  ...    Macbeth,  iv. 

Rebellious  hell,  If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones  .  .     .  ...    Hamlet,  iii. 

In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

Rebels.  —  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous  i  Henr^IV.  iii. 

Best  safety  lies  in  fear  :  Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near  .     .     .  Hamlet,  i. 

Rebound.  —  I  do  feel.  By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 
Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke         .  ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

Why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  ?     Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 


Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke 

I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward  of  valour    .     . 

For  living  murmurers  There's  places  of  rebuke 

Would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it 

My  caution  was  more  pertinent  Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it  . 

The  best  of  you  Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke  

So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes  And  strokes  death  to  her  . 
Recanter.  — The  public  body,  which  doth  seldom  Play  the  recanter 

Receipt.  — And  the  receipt  of  reason  A  limbeck  only 

Receive.  — In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive?  —  Both  take  and  give 


r  Hetiry  IV.  v. 

2  Henry  I V.  iv. 

He?try  VIII.  ii. 

Coriolayius,  ii. 


.      .      .        OtJiello,  ii. 
Cyinbeline,  iii. 
Timon  0/ Athens,  v. 
.     .  Macbeth,  i. 

Trot,  and  Cress,  iv. 


But  till  that  time,  I  do  receive  your  offered  love  like  love   ....  Hamlet,  v.  : 

Received.— Of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief  Merry  Wives,  v. 

Eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star    .  .     AlPs  Well,  ii. 

Receiveth.  —  Notwithstanding  thy  capacity  Receiveth  as  the  sea     .  Tiuel/th  Night,  i. 

Receiving.  —  To  one  of  your  receiving  Enough  is  shown    ....  .     .  .         .     .     iii. 


Tarn.,  of  (lie  Shrew^  iv.  x. 
.    I  Henry  1 V.  i.  2. 
.       ii.  4. 
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Receiving.  —  Where  you  shall  have  such  receiving  As  shall  become  your  highness    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Recheat. — I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  iu  my  forehead Much  Ado^'x.  \. 

Reciprocal, — Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered  .     ...  .     .    King- Lear, 'w.  6. 

Reckless.  .—  Careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come  Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  2. 

So  incensed  that  I  am  reckless  what  1  do  to  spite  the  world Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine,  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads    .      Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Reck.  —  Little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality  .     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,  And  recks  not  his  own  rede    .     .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Reckon.— I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged   7^wo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  5. 

We  have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to  reckon  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time  Before  we  reckon  with  our  several  loves      Macbeth,  v.  8. 

I  am  ill  at  these  numbers;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans         ....      Hamlet,  ii.  ^. 

Reckoned.  —  I  have  seen  her  wear  it;  and  she  reckoned  it  At  her  life's  rate  .  .    AlPs  Well,  v.  3. 

There 's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned      .     .  .  .     ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.'x.  \. 

Reckoning.  —  It  is  ten  times  true  ;  for  truth  is  truth  To  the  end  of  reckoning       Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

For  this  I  owe  you;  here  comes  other  reckonings      .  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning;  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster      ...  .  .     .    Love''s  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

It  were  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by  reckoning,  sir     .  .  .     .  .     .       v.  ^, 

It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  httle  room  .     ^     .     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 
By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she  .  .     . 

Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning  many  a  time  and  oft 
His  eloquence  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning  .     .  .  . 

What  is  in  that  word  honour?  what  is  that  honour?  air.     A  trim  reckoning! 

His  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings    ....  ...  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Possess  them  not  with  fear  ;  take  from  them  now  The  sense  of  reckoning  .  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
The  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckonings  .     .  .  iv.  7. 

That  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning     ,  .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ;  And  pity 'tis  you  hved  at  odds  so  long  Ro7>ieo  and  Juliet,  \.  2. 

May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none .     .     .  i.  2. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  a6count  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head .       Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Reclusive.  —  In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life,  Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds       Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Recognizances.  — His  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries    .     .  .       v.  i. 

Recoil. — Methoughts  I  did  recoil  Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreeched   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Or   like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil.  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself         2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil  In  an  imperial  charge      .  .     .  .     .         Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Recoiling.  —  Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgement.  May  fall  to  match  you  Othello,  iii.  3, 

Recollect. — And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect  All  that  may  men  approve      .     .      Pericles,  ii.  i. 

Recollected  terms  Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times    .  .  Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Recommends.  — The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses    Macbeth,  \.  6. 

Recompense. — That  is  study'sgod-likerecompense     .  .,  .     .  Love's L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense,  It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense  M,  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better  Than  to  die  well .As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Do  not  look  for  further  recompense  Than  thine  own  gladness     ....  ...  .      iii.  5. 

As  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love,  It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense  .  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
Thou  art  so  far  before  That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow  To  overtake  thee  .  Macbeth,  i.  4, 
My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ;  Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  Pericles,  iii.  4. 

Record.  —  My  villany  they  have  upon  record Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! Tivelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  ! .  ...  Ricliard  1 1 .  i.  i. 

If  thy  offences  were  upon  record.  Would  it  not  shame  thee  ? .  .     .      iv.  1. 

Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported  Successively  from  age  to  age?    .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days.  Rest  thy  unrest .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  4. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory  I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records  .  .     .  .      Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Recordation.  — To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul  Of  every  syllable     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2. 

Recorded.  — 'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ,      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  ±. 

From  day  to  day  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time         ,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Recorder.  —  Like  a  child  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  government  Mid.  N.  Dream.,  v.  i. 
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Recountments.  —  Betwixt  us  two  Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bathed  As  V.  L.  It,  iv.  \ 
Recover.  — Those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover      ...  .     ,    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ?  Hamlet,  Hi.  2 
Recovery.  —  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery?  ...  .      Com.  0/ E.rrcrs,  ii.  2 

Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries?   .     .  .  .     Haudct,  v.  1 

Recreant.  —  Doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs        King  John,  iii.  1, 

Recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy  ?  .       Coin,  of  Errors,  v.  j, 

But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ?     .     .  .  ...  .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation  .  .  T-wel/ih  Night,  ii.  3 
Where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit  For  your  best  health  and  recreation  Rich.  III.  iii.  i 

It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by  And  hear  him  mock .  .     ,  Cymbeline,  i.  6, 

Rectify.  —  That 's  to  say,  I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience         ...  .  Henry  V'lII.  ii, 

Rectorship.  — Tongues  to  cry  Against  the  rectorship  of  judgement .  .     .     Coriolanus,  ii, 

Red.  —  Your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths         Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

Looked  he  or  red  or  pale,  or  sad  or  merrily  ? Com.  0/  Errors,  iv. 

'T  was  just  the  difference  Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask  ,  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5, 
Whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  ...  .  Twei/th  Night,  i.  5, 
As,  item,  two  lips,  indifferent  red  ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them  .  ....  i.  5. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  to  make  my  eyes  look  red  ....  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

And  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose,  in  good  truth,  la  !      .     .     .2  Henry  I V.  ii.  4, 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed      Richard  III.  iv.  3 
The  red  wine  first  must  rise  In  their  fair  cheeks  .     .  ...  ....    Henry  VIII.  i.  4 

Poor  soul  !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping  .  .  .  .     .    Julins  Ccesar,  iii.  2 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  Making  the  green  one  red  .  Macbeth,  ii.  2 

Pale  or  red  ?     Nay,  very  pale  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  2, 

Red-breast.  — 'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-breast  teacher  .     .     .      x  Henry  IV.  iii.  x. 
Rede.  —  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,And  recks  not  his  own  rede       .      Hamlet,  i. 
Redeemer. — I  every  day  expect  an  embassage  From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  Rich.  III.  ii 

And  defaced  The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer      .  .  .  ii. 

Redemption.  —  Lawful  mercy  Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption Meas./or  Meas.  ii. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil      ...  .     .  .     .       v. 

Thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlasting  redemption  for  this  .  Mtich  Ado,  iv.  2 

0  villains,  vipers,  damned  without  redemption  !  Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn!  .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  z, 
As  you  hope  to  have  redemption  By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins  Richard  III.  i.  4, 
And  sold  to  slavery,  of  my  redemption  thence  And  portance  in  my  travels'  history      .     Othello,  i.  3, 

Red-hot. — They  were  red-hot  with  drinking  ;  So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air   Tempest,  \\ 
Redness.  — There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip,  A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red  As  Y.  L.  It,  iii.  5, 
Redoubled.  —  Let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled,  Fall  like  amazing  thunder  ,     .  Richard  1 1 .  i.  3. 

Would  they  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head  My  shames  redoubled!     ...       i  Henry  IV.  iii. 
Redress. — Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care      ...'...         .    Richard  II.  \i. 

1  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances  Whereof  you  did  complain  2  Henry  IV,  iv. 

And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress      .     .  .  Titiis  Andron.'w. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause  To  prick  us  to  redress  ?      .     .     .     .     yuUits  Cessar,  ii. 
What  I  can  redress,  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will Macbeth,  iv. 

Redressed. — These  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redressed  :  Upon  my  soul, they  shall  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 
Redresses. — The  fault  Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep      .     .  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Reed.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds      .  Tempest,  v.  i 

And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice  ....      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no  service  as  a  partisan  I  could  not  heave  Ant.  and  Cleo-  ii,  7 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ;  To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  .  .     .  .  Cymbeline,  iv.  2 

Re-edified.  —  Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified   .  ...     Richard  III.  m.  1. 

Reek.  —  Which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln    ....  .     .    Merry  JVives,  iii.  3 

You  remember  How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek     .  He?iry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Reel.  —  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-nieht  Coriolanus,  ii. 

Reeling.  —  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord    .     .  .  .      Richard  III.  iii. 

Refined.  —  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet  King  John,  iv.  2. 

In  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined  Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed!     Rich.  II.  iv. 
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,     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii, 
Julius  CcEsar,  i, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\\. 
it  altogether    Hamlet,  iii. 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 
.   I  Henry  IV.  i. 
.    Henry  V.  i. 
.     ,    Hamlet,  iii. 


Reflection.  —  Feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  .     .     . 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself,  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things  . 

Since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself  So  well  as  by  reflection      .     . 
Reflex.  —  'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow 
Reform.  — We  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir.  —  O,  reform 
Reformation.  —  Right  joyful  of  your  reformation  .  .  .     , 

My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault,  Shall  show  more  goodly 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood,  With  such  a  heady  currance 
Reformed.  —  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir    . 
Refrain  to-night,  And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness  To  the  next  abstinence 
Refresh.— Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man  After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain?  Tam.o/Shrew,m 

So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil,  And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope        Henry  V.  ii. 
Refuge. — Silly  beggars  Who  sitting  in  the  stocks  refuge  their  shame     ....  Richard  If.  v.  5. 

Regard.  —  A  son  that  well  deserves  The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father    Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  4. 

Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour     .  ...  .  ...      Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard  .     .  ...  ...  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i 

And  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  telling  them  I  know  my  place  .     .   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 

Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control         .     .  ... 

You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that  I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you 


I  Henry  JV.  iv. 

I  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Troi.  atid  Cress,  iii. 

.     .     .     .  iii. 

Julius  Ctzsar,  iii. 

.    Macbeth,  iii. 

.     Hamlet,  iii. 

.     .        Othello,  ii. 

I  Henry  IV.]. 


Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low 

Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be 

Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him 

Bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard     ...  

Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard       .     .  .  .... 

Things  without  all  remedy  Should  be  without  regard 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry,  And  lose  the  name  of  action 

Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue  An  indistinct  regard 
Regarded.  —  I  regarded  him  not;  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June,  Heard,  not  regarded  

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin       ...  .  .     .  ...      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 

Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms,  The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs        Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1 

Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world,  It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease  ....  Richard  II.  ii,  1 
Region.  — He  is  of  too  high  a  region;  he  knows  too  much  .     .  .     .  .     .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  ^ 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside  In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice    .      Me  as.  for  Meas.  iii.  i 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near,  Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry         .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  r. 

Her  eyes  in  heaven  Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright     .     .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2 

Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade  The  region  of  my  heart King  Lear,  i.  i 

Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns,  That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  Othello,  iv.  1, 
Register.  —  Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register  A  master-leaver  and  a  fugitive  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  9. 
Registered.  —  Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs  .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  registered,  Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age  Rich.  III.  iii.  i. 

Give  me  now  a  little  benefit,  Out  of  those  many  registered  in  promise  .     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

Your  pains  Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn  The  leaf  to  read  tliem      .  .  Macbeth,  i,  3, 

Regreet.  —  From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

As  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet  .    Richard  II.  i.  3, 

Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile  This  louring  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate    .     •     .     .  i.  3, 


Regress.  —  Thou  shalt  have  egress  and  regress  ;  —  said  I  well  ? 
Rehearsal.  —  Here  's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal 
Rehearse.  —  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have  matter  to  rehearse 
Reigned.  —  The  spavin  Or  springhalt  reigned  among  'em 
Rein.  — Look  thou  be  true;  do  not  give  dalliance  Too  much  the  rein 

I  have  begun  ;  And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein    .     .  .     , 

He  will  bear  you  easily  and  reins  well  .  .... 

When  she  will  take  the  rein  I  let  her  run  ;  But  she  '11  not  stumble  . 

Curbs  me  From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech  .     . 

Ajax  is  grown  self-willed,  and  bears  his  head  In  such  a  rein    .     .     . 

Give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures . 


Merry  Wives,  i 
Mid,  N.  Dream,  ii 
.    Whiter' s  Tale,  v.  2 
.  Henry  VIII.  i.  3, 
.     .    Tempest,  iv.  i, 
Meas.  for  Meas.  \\.  4, 
Twelfth  Night,  iii, 
.    Winter's  Tale,  ii, 
.     Richard II.  i, 
Troi.  and  Cress,  i, 
.     .     Coriolanus,  ii. 
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Rejoice.  —  Rejoice  Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down  With  gold  on  lasting  pillars     Tempest,  v. 

But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child,  But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in  Ram.  &=  Jtd.  iv.  5. 
Rejoicing.  —  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry .     Meas.  for  Meas.  m.  2. 

That  thou  mightst  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing ...  Macbeth,  i.  5, 

Rejoindure.  —  Rudely  beguiles  our  lips  Of  all  rejoindure Troi.  a?id  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Relation.  —  'T  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,  Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast  .  Te^npest^  v,  i 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty     .     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i, 

There  is  a  mystery —  with  whom  relation  Durst  never  meddle — in  the  soul  of  state  Troi.  &f  Cress,  iii.  3 

O,  relation  Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true! Macbeth,  yv .  z. 

This  is  a  thing  Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap  .  ....  Cymbeline.,  ii   4, 

Relative.  —  I'll  have  grounds  More  relative  than  this  .  .  ....     Hamlet,  W.  z 

Relent.  — Not  to  relent  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish     .  ...  Richard  III.  i.  4 

Relenting.  —  As  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i 
Reliances.  —  My  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates  Have  smit  my  credit  Timon  of  Athens,  il.  i 

Relics.  — Great  men  shall  press  For  tinctures,  stains,  relics  and  cognizance  .     .     Julius  Ccssar,  ii.  ^ 

His  great  offence  is  dead,  And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury  The  incensing  relics  of  it  A  IPslVeil,  v.  3 
Relief.  — Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be    ...     .  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5 

My  relief  Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned  to  me  in  words Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  1 

For  this  relief  much  thanks:  'tis  bitter  cold,  And  I  am  sick  at  heart Hamlet,  i.  i 

Religion. — In  religion,  What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it?  Mer.  of  Ve?iice,  iii.  2, 

Howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one    .  All's  iVell,  i.  3 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept     ...  ....  .  King  Johti,  iii.  i 

Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lovest  the  flesh ....   1  Henry  VI.  i.  1, 

When  the  devout  religion  ofmine  eye  Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  Rom..dfJnl.  \.  2 

Religion  groans  at  it .  Timon  of  Aike7is,\\\.  2,. 

And  sweet  religion  makes  A  rhapsody  of  words  .     .  .  ...  Hatnlet,  iii. 

As  thereto  sworn  by  your  command.  Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v, 

I  see  you  have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper 

Linked  together  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows      .  ... 

You 'r^a  gentleman  Of  mine  own  way ;  I  know  you  wise,  religious     .     .     . 
Reliques.  —  He's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy  Must  sanctify  his  reliques 

Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town? 

Relish.  —  What  relish  is  in  this?  how  runs  the  stream  ?       

Some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time 

His  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours  are         .... 

Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice ;  And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 

The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  That  it  enchants  my  sense    .... 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude,  I  have  no  relish  of  them 

For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it 

About  some  act  That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't  ... 

Keeps  our  fortunes  from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them    .     . 

You  may  relish  him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar  .     .     . 

Relume.  —  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  That  can  thy  light  relume 

Remain. — What  presence  must  not  know,  From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show  Richard II.  i.  3, 

Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend  :  I  am  left  out;  for  me  notliing  remains  i  Henry  VI.  i,  i 

And  there  it  doth  remain,  The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  viewed 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

Destroyed  his  country,  and  his  name  remains  To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred  .     .     .     Coriolamis,  v.  3 

Bend  you  to  remain  Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye    ...  .  Hamlet,  i.  2, 

And  now  remains  That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect      .     .  .     . 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.     Perpend  .     .  .  

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below :  Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go     . 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind  ...  .     . 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial Othello. 

Remainder.  — Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage     .     .      As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

My  offences  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature AWs  H'^ell,  Iv.  3 

Cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually        ...  iv.  3 


Cymheline,  i.  4. 

,      AWs  Well,  \.z 

.     .  King  yohn,  iii.  i 

.      Henry  VIII.  v.  ., 

.      Airs  Well,  i.  , 

T-welfth  Night,  iii.  3 

.     .     .  iv.  I 

.   2  Henry  IV.  \.  z 

Henry  V.  iv.  1 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

iii.  2, 

.    Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

.    HaTnlet,  iii.  1, 

iii.  3 

.     .     King  Lear,  i.  2, 

Othello,  ii.  x, 
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Remainder. — Was  in  my  debt  Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account Richard  ILK.  i. 

The  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve  .  ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 
It  is  some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  art  of  his  remainder  ....  Timoii  o/AtheTts,  iv.  3 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.     Perpend  Hamlet,  \\.  2 

Remarkable.  — There  is  nothing  left  remarkable  Beneath  the  visiting  moon      Ani.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15 

Remediate.  —  Be  aidant  and  remediate  In  the  good  man's  distress  .  .     .     .   Ki7ig  Lear,\\.  ^. 

Remedies.  —Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,  Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven .     .      AWs  Well,  i.  i, 
Nay,  dry  your  eyes;  Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  lemedies  .  Richard  I  J.  iii.  3 

Both  our  remedies  Within  thy  help  and  hojy  physic  lies      .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  3, 

Seeking  to  give  Losses  their  remedies  .     .  ...  King  Lear,  ii.  2 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  sesing  the  worst .  Othello,  i.  3 

For  certainties  Either  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knowing,  The  remedy  then  born    Cyinbelim,  \.  6 

Remedy.  —  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took  Found  out  the  remedy        Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 
If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  sufferance      .  .  ,  Much  Ado,  i. 

I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it     As  You  Like  It,  i, 
No  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  the  remedy  ....  ....  .       v, 

1  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the  purse  ....  .     .    2  Henry  IV.  i, 

I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long,  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave   ....       2  Henry  VI.  iii, 

I  did  steer  Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are  Now  present  here  together       Henry  VIII.  ii, 
Things  without  all  remedy  Should  be  without  regard     .  .     .  .     .  Macbeth,  iii, 

The  shame  itself  doth  speak  For  instant  remedy        .  ...  .  Kitig  Lear,  i.  4. 

Remember. — Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised  .  Tempest,  i.  2 

Remember  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service  ;  Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings  .     .        i.  2 

The  ditty  does  remember  my  drowned  father i.  2. 

I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy  praise Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

You  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  ^. 

That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well  .     .  .     ,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 

Grandam,  I  will  pray,  If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy  .     .  .  ...   King  John^  iii.  3, 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts,  Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form    .  .      iii.  4. 

For  that  is  not  forgot  Which  ne'er  I  did  remember  .  ....    Richard  1 1 .  ii.  3 

That  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been,  Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  !  iii.  3 

Joy,  being  altogether  wanting,  It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow  .  ....      iii.  4 

I  well  remember  The  favours  of  these  men  ;  were  they  not  mine  ? .  .      iv.  i 

Inclining  to  three  score;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is  Falstaff  i  Henry  IV.  ii,  4, 

By  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature,  small  beer  ....  .       z  He?iry  IV.  ii, 

Do  not  speak  like  a  death's-head  ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end  ....  ii. 

We  do  remember;  but  our  argument  Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk  ...  .       v, 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass,  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done  2  Hen.  VI.  ii 
I  remember  it  to  my  grief ;  And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it   .         3  Henry  VI.  i, 

Yet  remember  this,  God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side Richard  III.  v, 

They  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em.  And  something  over  to  remember  me  by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
And  he  no  more  remembers  his  mother  now  than  an  eight-year-old  horse  .  .  .  Coriolanus,  v.  4 
Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow  ...  ...  ...  Romeo  and  Juliei,  i.  i, 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary, —  And  hereabouts  he  dwells .     .  v,  i. 

Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember  .  JtUius  Ciesar,  iv,  3, 

I  pray  you,  remember  the  porter  .  .     .  .     .  ...  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

Three  score  and  ten  I  can  remember  well     ...  . .  ii.  4, 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were  That  were  most  precious  to  me iv.  3. 

Remember  thee!  Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat Hamlet,  \.  5, 

The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember  .         King  Lear,  iv.  6, 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.     Dost  thou  squiny  at  me?  ...  iv.  6. 

I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly Othello,  K\ 

We  shall  remember  As  things  but  done  by  chance Ant.  and  Cleo.  v, 

To  remember  what  he  does,  Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious    ....      Pericles,  ii.  Gower. 

Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man  Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you    .       i; 

Remembered.  — Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp  As  friend  remembered  not    .  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave,  But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph  !    i  Henry  IV.  \ 
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Remembered.  — As  a  sullen  bell,  Remembered  tolling  a  departing  friend  ....    2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered ....       Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart  To  hear  themselves  remembered     .      Coriolanus^  i.  9. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  Be  all  my  sins  remembered         .     .  .    Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

Remembrance. — This  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this,  Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory  Tempest,  ii.  x. 

How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is! .       v.  j. 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with  A  heaviness  that  's  gone     ...  v.  i. 

The  remembrance  of  my  former  love  Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten   Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Seems  to  me  now  As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud  .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute,  Not  as  a  fee Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

His  good  remembrance,  sir.  Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb  .     .     .      All's  Well,  i.  2. 

By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone,  Such  were  our  faults  ....  .     .     .  i.  3. 

Praising  what  is  lost  Makes  the  remembrance  dear        ...  .     ,  ...  ...       v.  3. 

My  remembrance  is  very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence T'welfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his    .     .  .       v.  i. 

Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past  .     ,  ...    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough  To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes   2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss  To  new  remembrance         .     .  .      iv.  i. 

Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance ...    Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel  A  fellow  to  it         Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours,That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver  ...  ,     .    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

There  's  rosemary,  that 's  for  remembrance  .     .  iv.  5. 

A  document  in  madness,  thoughts  and  remembrance  fitted .     .     .      iv.  5. 

Some  more  time  Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Whose  remembrance  yet  Lives  in  men's  eyes .      iii.  i. 

Remiss.  —  He,  being  remiss,  Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contriving  ....  Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

Remnant.  —  I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me    Much  A  do,  ii.  3. 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant  !  .  ....    Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  3. 

Remonstrance. — Would  not  rather  Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power  Mens,  for  Meas.  v.  i. 
Remorse.  — After  much  debatement.  My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour    .     .  \.  x. 

Change  slander  to  remorse  ;   that  is  some  good Much  Ado,  \v.  z. 

Without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice      ....  ....         Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Now  melted  by  the  windy  breath  Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse   .     .  .    King  John,  ii.  i. 

That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage  Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse  .     .  .      iv.  3. 

I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words  ;  but  I  Ml  bridle  it 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

The  urging  of  that  word  'judgement'  hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me      .     .        Richard  III.  i.  4. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins  Remorse  from  power  .  Julius  Cessar,  ii.  i. 

Make  thick  thy  blood  ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Remorseful. — Gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  i. 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Remove.  —  In  our  remove  be  thou  at  full  ourself    .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  i. 

And  he  most  violent  author  Of  his  own  just  remove Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

If  you  think  other,  Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom  ....  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Our  pleasure,  To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires  Our  quick  remove  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2. 
Removed. — But  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling     ....      iii.  2. 

Look,  with  what  courteous  action  It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  ....  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Remuneration  I  O,  that  's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

How  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration?    ...  .  .  .     .      iii.  1. 

O,  let  not  virtue  seek  Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Rend. — They  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant  i  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Rend  and  deracinate  The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states  Quite  from  their  fixure   Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not  A  leaner  action  rend  us  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
Render.  —  I  have  given  him  a  penny  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks       As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

You  know  no  rules  of  charity,  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses    .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take  No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all     .      Cymheline^  v.  4. 
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Render.  —  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ?  —  Both  take  and  give  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
Rendezvous.  —That  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it    .          .     .               .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks  With  every  gale  .    .  King  Lear,  ii.  :;. 

Great  fights  hath  burst  The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper  .  .     .     Ani,  and  Cleo.  i.  l. 

Renouncement.  —  By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit  .     .  ....  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  4. 

Renown.  —  And  to  win  renown  Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death  .         King-  John,  v.  2. 

This  same  child  of  honour  and  renown,  This  gallant  Hotspur      .     .  .  i  Henry  I V.  iii.  a. 

They  have  demeaned  themselves  Like  men  born  to  renown  by  life  or  death  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Stay  we  no  longer,  dreaming  of  renown,  But  sound  the  trumpets  .  .     .  .       ii.  i. 

She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds    Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  ^. 

All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ;  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn Macbeth^  ii.  3. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown,  And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree  .  ...  Otiiello,  ii.  3. 

For  quick  accumulation  of  renown,  Which  he  achieved  by  the  minute     .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  iii.  i. 

Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  ne'er  decay  .  .    Pericles,  iii.  z. 

Renowned  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue Tavt.  of  the  SkreTv,  i.  .;. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home,  For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Leave  unexecuted  Your  own  renowned  knowledge A7it.  and  Cleo.  iii.  7. 

Rent.  — And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder  ?  ,  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Lean,  rent  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  !  .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  ii.  6. 

What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings  in  ?  O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  !  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

In  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through :   See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  JiU.  Cces.  iii.  ^. 

Repaid.  —  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks Tam.  of  tJie  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  cureless  ruin .     .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  iv.  1. 

Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health,  The  fit  is  strongest King  John.,  iii.  4. 

And,  Hke  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  with  occasion     .  ...  2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Times  to  repair  our  nature  With  comforting  repose ....       Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear  With  something  rich  about  me   .     .  .    King  Lear,  W.  i. 

Repairing.  —  Our  foes  are  this  time  fled,  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature  2  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
Repast,  —  Get  me  some  repast ;  I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food  Tain,  of  the  Shren.v,  iv.  3. 
Repay.  —  I  think  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

All  that  is  won  and  lost :  give  me  a  kiss  ;  Even  this  repays  me Ani.  and  Cleo.  \\\.  11. 

Repeat. — And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory  That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words,  Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts  KingJohn,\\\.  4. 

Thou  speak'st  like  him  *s  untutored  to  repeat  .  .     .  ...       Pericles,  \.  4. 

Repent.  —  If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent     Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

I  do  repent  The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent      ....  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good,  Nor  shall  not  now Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend,  And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt     .      iv.  i. 

Indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent AWs  Well,  i.  3. 

My  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent ii.  5. 

My  offences  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature      .  ,     .  .     .     .      iv.  3. 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them,  I  do  repent  .     .  .  IVinter^s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

I  '11  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent,  So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt !      .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers  I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done      7^itus  Ajtdron.  v.  3. 

If  one  good  deed  in  alt  my  life  I  did,  I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul v.  3. 

Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ;  Repent  what's  past;  avoid  what  is  to  come  .     .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must  repent  to  be  just  I King  Lear,  iii.  5, 

Repentance. — Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied  Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
And  then  comes  repentance  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque  pace    .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i, 

Full  of  repentance,  Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows      .     .  .     .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Try  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not?    Yet  what  can  it  when  one  can  not  repent?  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Repenting. — Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig Mttch  Ado,\\.  \. 

Repetition.  —  It  ill-beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim  To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions  King  John,  ii.  1, 
He  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repetition  ....  .     .  ....      Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear,  Would  murder  as  it  fell Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Replenished.  —  He  hath  not  drunk  ink  :  his  intellect  is  not  replenished  .    .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 
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Replenished.  —  The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Replete.  —  O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness !  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  z. 

Replies.  —  How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are!  ...  Hamlet.,  ii.  2. 

Reply,  —  This  is  called  the  Reply  Churlish .As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply  ...  ...    Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

Niggard  of  question;  but,  of  our  demands,  Most  free  in  his  reply    ,     .  ...         Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Report.— Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report  Me  as.  for  Me  as.  ii.  3. 

That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report,  And  smell  of  calumny ii.  4- 

Volumes  of  report  Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests         ....  .     .      iv.  i. 

Marvellous  little  beholding  to  your  reports  ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them  .  .      iv.  3. 

You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report v.  i. 

For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour,  Goes  foremost  in  report    ....    Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

They  have  committed  false  report ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths v.  i. 

If  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  i. 

Report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

To  make  mine  eye  the  witness  Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard  ,     Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

'T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen,  And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar    ...       ii.  1. 

These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good  report  .  Tivel/th  Night,  iv.  i. 

I  have  it  Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  if,  He  looks  like  sooth  .     .  .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Let  not  his  report  Come  current  for  an  accusation ...         i  He7iry  IV.  i.  3. 

Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck   ...  .      iv.  2. 

Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports 2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

Who  shall  report  he  has  A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Too  modest  are  you;  More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful      .     .     .  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

My  mind  gave  me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him  ....  .  .     .      iv.  5. 

I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report  For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence  .  .     .     .      iv.  7, 

Report  me  and  my  cause  aright  To  the  unsatisfied     .     .  ...  .     .  .     .       v.  2. 

I  would  not  take  this  from  report ;  it  is,  And  my  heart  breaks  at  it Kifig  Lear,  iv.  6. 

All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  ;  Nor  more   nor  clipped,  but  so       ...  .     .     .      iv.  7. 

As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports,  'Tis  oft  with  difference .   Othello,  i.  3. 

'Twas  a  contention  in  public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the  report        Cymbeline,  j.  4. 

Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far  From  thy  report  as  thou  from  honour         i.  6. 

Never  saw  I  figures  So  likely  to  report  themselves ....  .     .     .       ii.  4. 

My  report  was  once  First  with  the  best  of  note ...      iii.  3. 

Reported.  —  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of  an  invincible  spirit     .     .   2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported  Successively  from  age  to  age? Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Reportingly. — Others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I  Believe  it  better  than  reporlingly  Much  Ado,  iii.  r. 
Repose.  — This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep  With  eyes  wide  open   ...  .     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Times  to  repair  our  nature  With  comforting  repose         Henry  VIII,  v.  i. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose  t       ....     Macbeth,  ii.  i. 

Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me  day  and  night !  To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope !  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose ....  .  King  Lear.,  iv.  4. 

Reposing.  —  Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning  Richard  III.  \.  4, 
Reprehend  — I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his  grace's  tharborough  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

You  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance  .     .  ...  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Reprehended.— Never  reprehended  him  but  mildly,  When  he  demeaned  himself  CoTn.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 
Reprisal.  —  I  am  on  fire  To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh  And  yet  not  ours  .  1  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
Reproach.  —  Might  reproach  your  life,  And  choke  your  good  to  come  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Who  can  blot  that  name  With  any  just  reproach? Mttch  Ado,\v.  i. 

Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over  him      .     .  ...    Richard II.  ii.  j. 

Reproaches.  —  Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches,  Strike  at  thy  life  .     .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Reprobate.  —  Deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  2. 

Reprobation.  —  Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  reprobation  .  .  .  Othello,  \.  2. 
Reproof. — This  is  called  the  Reproof  Valiant As  You  Like  It,  y.  ^. 
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Love''s  L.  Lost, 
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As  You  Like  It 

ii. 
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All's  Well, 

iii. 
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V. 
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Reproof.  —  Such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  il  is,  That  it  but  mocks  reproof  .       Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  4. 
Your  reproof  is  something  too  round    .          ...          ,          .                     ...  Heitry  l- 

I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof  Richard  I H .  iv.  4, 

In  the  reproof  of  chance  Lies  the  true  proof  of  men  ,                ,                           .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 
Would  phick  reproof  and  rebuke  from  everj'  ear  that  heard  it Coriolantis,  ii.  2, 

Reprove. — No  ralHng  in  a  known  discreet  man, though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove  Ttvel/th  Night,  i.  5, 

There  's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault  ,  iii.  4, 

What  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove  These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love?  L: L.  Lost,  Iv.  3, 

Reproveable.  —  A  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badness  in  h\msQ\^  King  Lear,  iii.  5, 

Repulse.  — Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose  That  you  resolved  to  effect     .     Tempest,  iii.  3 

Reputation.  —  My  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at  Merry  IVives,  ii.  2 

Defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  forever  .  ....      iii.  3 

Other  men,  of  slender  reputation,  Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out  Two  Ge?t.  of  J'er.  i.  3 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued  In  levity     .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation  .  .  Cofu.  of  Errors,  iii.  i, 

This  touches  me  in  reputation .      iv.  1, 

Of  vei-y  reverend  reputation,  sir,  Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved  .     .  .  .  v.  i, 

YoQ  may  conceal  her  As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation    .... 

And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name,  In  so  unseeming  to  confess 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth 

And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now  In  any  staining  act . 

Your  reputation  comes  too  short  for  my  daughter ;  you  are  no  husband  for  her 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to  A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril    Wilder'' s  Tale,  i. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  Is  spotless  reputation  .  .  RicJiard  IL  i. 

This  dear  dear  land,  Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world  ,  .  .  .       ii. 

Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  laiid  Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick  .     .  .       ii. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation    ....  .  .  .     .  Richard  III.  \.  ^. 

I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake  ;  JMy  fame  is  shrewdly  gored    .  ...     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

Their  residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways    .  .     .  .      Hamlet,  li.  2 

What 's  the  matter,  That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus  ?     .  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3 

Reputation,  reputation,  reputation!     O,  I  have  lost  my  reputation  !  .     .  ii,  3 

My  reputation,  lago,  my  reputation !        .  .     .  ii.  3, 

There  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation.    Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition       ii.  3 
You  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser     .  .  ii.  3. 

I  have  offended  reputation,  A  most  unnoble  swerving     ....  ...      Ant.  and  Cleo.m.  w 

Repute.  —  A  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  » 

Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  !     He  reputes  me  a  cannon  .  .  .      iii,  1, 

Reputed.  —  Yea,  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong  ;  I  am  not  so  reputed  Much  Ado,  ii 

Of  worth  and  worthy  estimation  And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed     Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  For  saying  nothing         ,     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i, 

Request.  —  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you    .  .     .      Mid.  X  Dream,  i,  2 

More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself  .  ...  .      As  Vote  Like  It,  ii.  5, 

My  desert  Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request    ...  .  Richard  III.  iii.  7, 

Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only,  He  makes  important  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 

He  's  to  make  his  requests  by  particulars      .  .  •     ■  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Came  it  by  request  and  such  fair  question  As  soul  to  soul  affordeth?   .  .  Othello,  i.  3 

Requiring.  —  Answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  r. 

Like  a  Jove,  That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel    .  .     ■  ■     •  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Requisite  — A  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Hath  all  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after  .  .  Oi/tello,  ii.  i 

Requital. —I  profess  requital  to  a  hairs  breadth .    Merry  PVives,  \v.  2 

You  do  so  grow  in  my  requital  As  nothing  can  unroot  you  .     .     .  All  'j  Well,  v.  i 

Requite.  —  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her  .  .  ....      M7(ch  Ado,  v,  4 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2 

Rere-mice  —  War  with  rere-mice  for  their  leathern  wings  .  .  .     Mid.  M  Dream,  ii.  2 

Resemblance.  —  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty    ,  Meas.  for  Meas.  \v.  i 

Resemble,  —  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that    .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  1, 
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Resemble.  —  Sooth  to  say,  In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you   .    Tain,  of  tJu  Shrew,  iv.  2. 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth,  Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love!  iHen.  VI.  ii. 
Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was  .     .  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

He  whose  sable  arms,  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble      .     .  ...  .       ii.  ;;. 

One  sand  another  Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad  Who  died,  and  was  Fidele  CymbeliTte,  v.  5, 

Resembled.  —  Had  he  not  resembled  My  father  as  he  slept,  1  had  done  't      .  .  Macbeth,  ii,  2, 

Reserve.  —  For  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve    .  .  .     Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 

These  jests  are  out  of  season  ;  Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this  .  Cotti.  of  Errors,  i.  2, 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement     .     .  .  ....  Hamlet,  i.  3 

Reside. — To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside  In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  Meas.forMeas.  iii.  i 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you  ;  But  an  unkind  self      .  .  .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  z 

Residence. — A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tootli  of  time  And  razure  of  oblivion  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence,  Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet  .  King  jfohn,  ii.  1. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence     .     .     .       Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  ii,  3 
Their  residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways     .     .  .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2 

Resident. — '  Love,'  which  greybeards  call  divine.  Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  6 

Resist. — What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide  ;  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide  iv.  3 
Lay  hold  upon  him:  if  he  do  resist,  Subdue  him  at  his  peril  .  .     .  .     .   Othello^  i.  2 

Resistance.  — Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth  .     ,  .     Much  Ado,  iv.  j 

Resolute. — You  are  resolute,  then  ?  —  Not  so  neither  ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points  Tiv.  Night,  i.  5 
Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done  ;  For  things  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  i 
The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence,  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute  .  .     .      iv.  4, 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes,  For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise  Hautlet,  i.  i 

Resolution.  —  Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch  From  flowery  tenderness?      Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  j, 
Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible  .  .  .  ...      iii.  i 

I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop  Out  at  mine  eyes  .     .  King  John,  iv.  i 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on  The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution  .  .       v.  i 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  !  .  .     .  Richard  II.  i.  1 

Resolution  thus  fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic  the  law  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal  How  terrible  in  constant  resolution     .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you  In  resolution     ....  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like  A  twist  of  rotten  silk     .  Coriolanus,  v.  6 

Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise,  And  with  this  knife  I  '11  help  it  presently  Romeo  and  yuliet,  iv,  i. 
I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin  To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  .  .  Macbeth,  v.  5 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  Hamlet,  iii.  i 
I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution  .      .  ...  K'i77g  Lear,  i.  ^ 

We  have  no  friend  But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end      .  ...  Ant.  a?id  Cleo.  iv.  15 

I  should  be  sick.  But  that  my  resolution  Iielps  me  •  •  CymbeliTie,  iii.  6 

Resolve  yourselves  apart :   I '11  come  to  you  anon         .  ....  Macbetk,'\\\.  i 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  !     .     .      Hamlet,  i.  ^ 

Resolved.  —Resolute,  then?  —  Not  so  neither  ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 
What  was  his  reason  ?     He  was  not  so  resolved  when  last  we  spake  together    .         Richard  II.  ii.  3 
We  would  be  resolved,  Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight       .  .  He7iry  V.  i.  2 

I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm  Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up     .     .  -2  Henry  VI.  v.  . 

By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolved  .     .  -3  He^iry  VI.  ii.  -^ 

If  he  be  so  resolved,  I  can  o'ersway  him       .....  .  Juliiis  C^sar,  ii.  1 

To  be  once  in  doubt  Is  once  to  be  resolved  .....  .       Othello,  iii.  3 

Resolvedly.  —  All  the  progress,  more  or  less.  Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  exfress    AlVs  Well,  v.  3 
Resolveth.  —  Even  as  a  form  of  wax  Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  .  King  John,  v   4 

Resort. — Kept  severely  from  resort  of  men,  That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  1 
'T  is  pity  that  thou  livest  To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort      .  Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1 

And  then  I  precepts  gave  her,  That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort  .     .  .      Hamlet,  ii.  ■£ 

Respect.  —  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words  .  .  Two  GeJi.  of  Verona,  iii.  1 

What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her  But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself? iv.  4 

A  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect  ....  Merry  Wives,  iii.  r 
Shall  we  serve  heaven  With  less  respect  than  we  do ministerToourgross  selves?  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii,  2. 
And  six  or  seven  \yinters  more  respect  Than  a  perpetual  honour ii 
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Respect  your  end;  or  rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot,  'beware  the  rope's-end'    Com.  of  Err.  iv.  4, 
I  would  have  daffed  all  otlier  respects  and  made  her  half  myself     .  .     .  .      I\Iiich  Ado.,  ii.  3. 

Worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love,  —  And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me  M.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i, 
What  poor  duty  cannot  do,  noble  respect  Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit  ....  v.  i, 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  ...  .  Mer.  of  Venice., 

Put  on  a  sober  habit.  Talk  with  respect,  and  sv/ear  but  now  and  then  ii.  ij, 

Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect  .     .  ,     ,  .  .  .  .       v.  1, 

My  respects  are  better  than  they  seem      .....  .     .    AWs  Well,  ii.  5, 

Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time  in  you?  .  .  .  Twelfth  Night.,  ii.  3. 

You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief  .  King  John,  iii.  4 

Throw  away  respect.  Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty       ...  .  Richard  /I.  iii.  2 

Lost  that  title  of  respect  Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

The  gain  proposed  Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared  .  2  Henry  I V.  \.  i 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation    .  .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

The  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial,All  circumstances  well  considered  .  ...      iii,  7, 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect!     No  other  obligation  !  He7try  VIII.  ii, 

Reason  and  respect  Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject  .  .     .  Troi.  arid  Cress,  ii. 

You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir,  Let  me  not  shame  respect  .  .  .     .  v. 

He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his,  What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars   Tijnon  of  Aiheris,  iii. 
And  never  learned  The  icy  precepts  of  respect  .  .  .  iv.  3, 

In  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler  Jnliiis  Cessar,  i.  i 

They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind,  Which  I  respect  not  iv.  3 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect;  Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it       .  .       v.  5, 

The  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing  Takes  from  his  high  respect  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

There  's  the  respect  That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life     .  ....  .  Hanilei,  iii. 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  .     .     .      iii. 
Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love,  I  shall  not  be  his  wife  .  King  Lear,  i. 

'T  is  strange  that  from  their  cold'st  neglect  My  love  should  kindle  to  inflamed  respect  .  -  i. 

'T  is  worse  than  murder,  To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage  .  .       ii.  4. 

Nature  's  above  art  in  that  respect  ....  .     .  .     .      iv.  6. 

With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect  As  doth  import  you  .   Othello,  i. 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness  Does  challenge  much  respect      .     .  .  .  ii 

Respected.  — The  house  is  a  respected  house  ;  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow    Me  as.  for  Meas.  ii. 

Respective.  —  'T  is  too  respective  and  too  sociable  For  your  conversion  .  .     .      King  John.,  \ 

Yet  for  your  vehement  oaths,  You  should  have  been  respective  and  have  kept  it  Mer.  of  Ve7tice,v.  i. 

Respite. — All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul  Is  the  determined  respite  of  my  wrongs  Richard  III.  v.  i. 
This  respite  shook  The  bosom  of  my  conscience  .  ....  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit    .  Hamlet,  v.  2 

Rest.  —  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself  Tempest,  v.  i 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest       ■     .  .  Merry  Wives,  i.  3 

Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep.  And  that  thou  oft  provokest Meas  for  Meas.  iii,  i 

He  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike  Com.  of  Errors.,  iv.  3 
Call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave     .  .     Mitch  Ado,  iii.  3. 

As  I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  run  ,  ,  .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  ii.  2, 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest,  For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  .     .       ii.  5, 

No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay,  No  rest  be  interposer  "twixt  us  twain  iii.  2 

Buy  entertainment,  Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  4, 

Gratify  this  gentleman,  To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding  .  .  .  Tarn,  of  t lie  Shrew,  i.  2, 
What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try,  Since  ynu  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy  .  AlV s  Well,  ii.  1 
I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly,  To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 
Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest :  it  is  but  weakness  To  bear  the  matter  thus  .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3, 
Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say  ■     ■  ....    Richard  1 1 .  v.  i. 

This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound;  This  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound      .  v.  3 

That  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it.     .  .  He7iry  V.  ii.  i. 

With  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind  Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread  .    iv. 

And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this  .     .  .  .1  Henry  VI.  ij. 

Like  obedient  iiibjects,  follow  him  To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest  Ricliard  III.  ii.  ::, 
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Rest.  — My  own  soul's  curse,  Which  ever  since  hath  kept  my  eyes  from  rest     .      Richard  II L  iv.  1. 
Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers        .  ....  .  .      iv.  z 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,  Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth  !  .      iv.  4 

But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile  .     .  ....    7/Vwj  Andron.  iv.  2 

Sweet  repose  and  rest  Come  to  thy  heart  as  that  within  my  breast !      .     .       Romeo  and  yttliei,  ii.  £ 

Would  t  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest !   .  .  .  .  ii.  ^, 

O,  here  Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest.  And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  ....  v.  3 
What  misadventure  is  so  early  np,  That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest?  ....  v.  3, 
The  angry  spot  cloth  glow  on  Csesar's  brow,  And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train  Jvluts  Cessar,  i, 

I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest .     .  .  ii, 

Nature  must  obey  necessity  ;  Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest  iv.  3, 

I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest  .  .  .     .  .  .     .     .      iv.  3 

The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  used  for  you     .  .  ....  Macbeth,  i.  4 

Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit!   .     .  ....  .  Hantlei,  i.  5 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir  ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she  's  dead .     .  v.  1, 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead  To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her    ...  v.  1 

.     ,     .     .       V.  2, 

.       .       .       .  V.   2, 

King  Lear,  \.  1 

ii.  4 

iii.  6. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3 

Cynibeli7ie,  ii.  2 

King  Lear,  iv.  7 

Macbeth,  ii.  i 

Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

.     Ail's  Well,  ii.  i 

.  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  ^ 

Com,  0/  Errors,  iii.  i 

Airs  Well,   ii.  4. 

y-  Z 

King  John,  iv.  2 

Merry  Wives,  i.  1 

.  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  -z. 

2  Henry  I V 


The  rest  is  silence.     Now  cracks  a  noble  heart 

Good  night,  sweet  prince  ;  And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  I 

I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest  On  her  kind  nursery 

'T  is  his  own  blame  ;  hath  put  himself  from  rest,  And  must  needs  taste  his  folly 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps:   This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses 

Quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge  By  any  desperate  change  . 

The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-laboured  sense  Repairs  itself  by  rest 

Restoration  hang  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips!  

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose ! 
Restrained.  — Thou  wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound  . 

You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu       .     . 
Restraint.  —  So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use  Turns  to  restraint 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint  .     .  .     . 

He  does  acknowledge ;  But  puts  it  off  to  a  compelled  restraint 

Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint 

Whose  restraint  Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
Resurrections.  —  Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections  !       .  .     . 

Retail.  —  He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails 

He  is  furnished  with  no  certainties  More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me 
Retailed.  — Truth  should  live  from  age  to  age.  As  't  were  retailed  to  all  posterity  Richard  III.  iii. 
Retinue,  —  Other  of  your  insolent  retinue  Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  .  King  Lear,  i.  4, 

Retire.  —  That  their  souls  May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire  ....  Henry  V.  iv.  3 

Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit,  But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1 
Retired.  — I  have  missingly  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired  ...  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2 

Whereupon  He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes  .  .     .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 

Retirement.  — A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this  .  .  ....  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 

Make  up,  Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends  .  •  .  .  ,       v.  4 

Is  in  his  retirement  marvellous  distempered  .     .  .     .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Retort. — This  is  called  the  Retort  Courteous  .     ...  .  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  \.  ^ 

Retreat.  —  Let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage    .     .  .      iii   2 

In  a  retreat  he  outruns  any  lackey  ;  marry,  in  coining  on  he  has  the  cramp  .  All's  Well,  iv.  3, 

Retrograde.  —  It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire      .  .  Hamlet,  i.  2 

Return.  —  I  do  expect  return  Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this.bond     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

Be  clamorous  and  leap  all  civil  bounds  Rather  than  make  unprofited  return  Tivelfth  Xight,  i.  4. 

The  hopeless  word  of  'never  to  return  '  Breathe  I  against  thee  .     .  .  Richard II.  i.  3, 

No  gift  to  him,  But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding  All  use  of  quittance      Timon  of  Athefts,  i'.  i. 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor Macbeth,  i.  7. 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  No  traveller  returns  .  Ha7nlei,\\\.  i 

I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made  The  speediness  of  your  return  ....      Cynibeline,  ii.  4, 
Revel. — Be  cheerful,  sir.     Our  revels  now  are  ended ....    Tempest, 'w.  1, 

I  delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether    ...         .  .         Twelfth  Night,  i.  3, 
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Revel.  — The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round  And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us     .  ii.  r. 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth?     What  revels  are  in  hand  ?  .     .  ...*..  .       v.  i, 

A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity,  In  nij^htly  revels  and  new  jollity v.  i. 

This  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west  Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations      Hamlet.,  i.  4. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ;  Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident   .      iii.  2. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes  The  lamps  of  night  in  revel  .     .  .  .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

Revelling.  —  I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night  ....  .  .      Mttch  Ado.,  i.  i. 

I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key,  With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling    Mid.  N'.  Dream,  i.  1. 
Revenge.  — I  have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge  .     .     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

The  winds  piping  to  us  in  vain.  As  in  revenge  .  ....  Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii.  r. 

If  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge  .     .  ....      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i.. 

If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  iii.  1. 

If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility  ?     Revenge       .  .  iii.  1. 

No  satisfaction,  no  revenge  :  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders  .     .      iii.  1. 

I  will  go  sit  and  weep  Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge   .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i.. 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all  ;  Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him   AlVs  Jl'eil,  v.  3, 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges  .      ,  Tivelfih  Night,  v.  i. 

His  revenges  must  In  that  be  made  more  bitter    .  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  \.  2. 

The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way  Recoil  upon  me    ...  ,     .  ,     .     .     .       ii,  3. 

Where  revenge  did  paint  The  fearful  difference  of  Incensed  kings         .     .  .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead       ...  .     .  .     .  .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Counsel  every  man  The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge  ....  .2  Henry  IV.  i,  r. 

Think  therefore  on  revenge  and  cease  to  weep  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

Tears  then  for  babes ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me  ....  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Pleasure  and  revenge  Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders      .     .  .  .  Troi,  and  Cress,  ii.  _'. 

With  comfort  go  :  Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe  .  v..  10. 

I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge  .  .     .  ...      Coriolamis,  i.  i. 

And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between  The  young'st  and  oldest  thing  .  ...  iv.  6. 

You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear  :  To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear  Tlmon  of  Athens,  iii,  5. 

Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge,  To  cure  this  deadly  grief  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell     .  .     .  .  Hatnlet,  ii.  2. 

The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge ...  iii.  2. 

O,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge  .  iii.  3. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me,  And  spur  my  dull  revenge  ! iv.  4. 

Revenge  should  have  no  bounds  ...      iv.  7. 

We  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  some  grace,  Yet  have  we  some  revenge     .  Othello,  iv.  3. 

Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge  Had  stomach  for  them  all  ....  v.  2. 

Then  murder's  out  of  tune,  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh  .  .     .       v.  -;. 

She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I  '11  be  merry  in  my  revenge Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

Revengeful.  — You  know  his  nature,  That  he  's  revengeful        ...  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious         ....  ....  Havzlet,  iii.  i. 

Revenue. — Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded,  But  what  my  power  might  else  exact  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue   Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager  Of  great  revenue  .  ...  .  i.  1. 

Simply  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue         .     .  .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  ;;, 

With  die  and  drab  I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue.     Richly  in  botli,  if  justice  had  her  right  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue   Troi.  a)td  Cress,  ii.  3. 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee  That  no  revenue  hast  ?  .         Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Reverberate.  —  Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills  .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Who,  like  an  arch,  reverberates  The  voice  again  .  .  ...     Troi.  and  Cress.  Iii.  3. 

Reveres.  —  Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound  Reverbs  no  hollowness      King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Reverence.  — Knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Trust  not  my  age.  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity  ...  iv.  i. 

That  I  am  forced  to  lay  my  reverence  by  ....  v.  i. 

Who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
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Reverence,  — To  hear  with  reverence  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2 

O,  who  shall  believe  But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place?  .     .  .      iv.  2, 

I  could  say  mt)re,  But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest Henry  VIII.  v.  3 

I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence,  And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush  Troi.  and  Cress,  i,  3, 
Now  lies  he  there,  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence  .  ...     Julius  C^sar,  iii.  2, 

You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ?  ,  King  Lear,  ii.  2, 

Those  that  I  reverence  those  1  fear,  the  wise:  At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them  Cymbellne,  iv.  ^ 

Reverend.  —  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir,  Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved  Com.  of  Errors^  v.  i, 
Tliare  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  wiih  horn       .     .  .  .  Much  Ado,  v.  4, 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverend.  Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise King  Lear,  i.  4, 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,  My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters      Othello,  \.  3 

Reverent. — I  most  humbly  beseech  yourlordshipto  have  a  reverent  care  of  your  health  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Reversion.  —  No  perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present  Trol.  and  Cress,  iii.  2, 

Revolt.  —  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous  Merry  IVlves,  i.  3, 
The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  2, 
Blessed  shall  lie  be  that  doth  revolt  From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic  .  King  John,  iii.  i, 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt  When  gold  becomes  her  object!         .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5, 

Where  reason  can  revolt  Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason  Without  revolt  Tr.  d^  Cr.  v.  2, 
Strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  /rom  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  .  .  Romeo  and  ynliet,  ii.  3, 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach .     .  ....  .  .  .     Macbeth^  v. 

Revolution.  —  Here  's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see't      .  .  .      Hamlet,  v. 

0  God!  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate.  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times  \  2  Henry  IV.  iii. 
Reward.  —  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain    .  .  .  Much  Ado,  v. 

He  that  rewards  me,  God  reward  him!  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4, 

1  cheered  them  up  with  justiceof  our  cause,  With  jjromiseofhighpay  and  great  rewards  3  Hen.  P'l.  ii.  i 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffeT:s  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  z, 
To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards  And  say  'God  quit  you  !  '  be  familiar  !  Ani.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13, 
I  will  reward  thee  Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold  For  thy  good  valour  .  .  iv.  7, 
His  greatness  was  no  guard  To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward    .                    Pericles,  ii.  4, 

Re-word.  —  Bring  me  to  the  test.  And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ....  ,    Hamlet,  iii, 

Rhapsody.  —  And  sweet  religion  makes  A  rhapsody  of  words  .  .  .  .      iii, 

Rhetoric,  — By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii. 

Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric !   He  reputes  me  a  cannon  .  .  .  ,  iii. 

The  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,  'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument  .  .      iv.  3, 

Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues,  —  Fie,  painted  rhetoric  !     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  3, 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  ...  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i, 

Rheum.  — An  hour  in  clamour  and  a  quarter  in  rheum  .  Much  Ado,  /.  .'• 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard  And  foot  me    .     .     .  hier.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

Is  he  not  stupid  With  age  and  altering  rheums?  can  he  speak?  hear?  Whiter^ s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum  ?  ....  King  John,  iii.  i, 

How  now,  foolish  rheum  !     Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ! .     .     .      iv.  i, 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes,  For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum     .     .  .      iv.  3, 

Whose  low  vassal  seat  The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon  ,       Henry  V.  iii.  5, 

And  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too,  and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  3. 

A  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are  As  cheap  as  lies    ....  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening  the  flames  With  bisson  rheum  Hamlet,  ii.  2 

I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me  ;  Lend  me  thy  handkerchief  .     .      Othello,  iii.  4 

That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a  rheum  .  .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  2, 

Rheumatic. — Youthful  still !  in  your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day  !     Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 

You  are  both,  i'  good  truth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts     ....  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

But  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked  of  the  whore  of  Babylon  .     .  .     ,  Henry  V.  ii.  3 

Rhinoceros.— Like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  th e  Hyrcan  tiger  Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

Rhubarb.  —  What  rhubarb,  cyme,  or  wliat  purgative  drug,  Would  scour  these  English  hence  ?       v.  3, 

Rhvme.  —  In  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason  .  Merry  Wives,  v.  5, 

When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2 

I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  'lady'  but  *baby,'  an  innocent  rhyme  .  Much  Ado,  v.  j.. 
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Rhyme.— Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet  L,  L.  Lost,  i.  2 
I  do  love  I  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  to  be  melancholy    .     . 
O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose  ... 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your  fasliion,  Saw  sighs  reek  from  you 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?     Or  groan  for  love  ? 
As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper         .     . 

And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes  ,  v.  2 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song  ....  .  .  .     .  .     .       v.  ^ 

Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes.  And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child  .       Ilhd.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 
I  '11  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together  .     .  .  .As  You  Like  It,  iii.  ^. 

But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  ?  .  .  .  iii.  2 

Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much  ,  ...      iii.  2 

To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes         .  ,  King  Joh^i,  iv.  2 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladles'  favours  .  He7try  V.  v.  2, 

A  speaker  is  but  a  prater  ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad     ...  .  .  .  .       v.  2, 

Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh:   Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  Rom.  andjtd.  ii.  i, 
Only  I  carry  winged  time  Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme  .  Pericles,  iv.  Gow 

Rhymers.  — And  scald  rhymers  Ballad  us  out  o'  tune  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  ;;, 

Rhyming.  —  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  't  is  you  that  have  the  reason  .  Tivo  Gen.  of  I'erona,  ii, 

I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms  . 

RiALTO.  —  What  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Many  a  time  and  oft  In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 

Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto?  .     ,  .     . 

A  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto  . 

Rib.  —  O,  that  is  stronger  made  Which  was  before  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron  ! 
Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs  To  kiss  her  burial 
You  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs  . 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return.  With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails 


It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies  . 

The  fat  ribs  of  peace  Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon     , 

May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs  Of  this  hard  world 

Unless  you  call  three  fingers  on  the  ribs  bare  

Then  join  you  v\Ith  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel,  To  make  strength  stronger 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Against  the  use  of  nature  . 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,  Can  hold  the  mortise  ? 
Riband.  —  With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head 

A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth.  Yet  needful  too     . 
Ribbon.  —  He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow 

It  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribbons  and  gloves 

Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration?  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iii. 
Rice,  — what  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice?   .....  .  Wilder'' s  Tale,  iv. 

Rich.  — Doth  suffer  a  sea-change  Into  something  rich  and  strange  .  Tempest,  i. 

And  most  poor  matters  Point  to  rich  ends  .  .  iii. 

I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor  ...  .     .  Merry  Wives,  i 

When  thou  art  old  and  rich,  Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty  Meas.for  Meas-  iii. 


Muck  A  do,  V 

2 

Mer.  of  Venice,  i 

3 

iii 

.     .      iii 

.     Much  Ado,  iv 

Lovers  L.  Lost.,  i 

Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

.     .                      ii 

2 

\\\%    .          .            ii 

6 

As  Vo?t  Like  It,  i 

2 

King  John,  iii 

3 

.    Richard  II.  v. 

5 

I  He7iry  IV.  iv 

2 

.  2  He?try  IV.  ii. 

3 

Macbeth,  i. 

3 

Othello,  ii 

I 

Merry  Wives,  iv 

6 

.     Handel,  iv 

7 

Winter's  Tale,  iv 

4 

.     .     .                iv. 

4 

Rich  she  shall  be,  that 's  certain  ;  wise,  or  I  '11  none  . 

Thou  shouldst  rather  ask  if  it  were  possible  any  villany  should  be  so  rich 

One  that  knows  the  law,  go  lo ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to 

We  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart,  If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in 

Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite,  That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt 

To  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolisli  and  rich  things  but  poor 

And  return  again,  As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise 

Never  so  rich  a  gem  Was  set  in  worse  than  gold    . 

'Tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned 

His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not  handsomely     .     .     . 


Much  Ado,  n.  3. 

iii.  3 

iv.  2 

ve's  L.  Lost,  V    2, 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

.  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

.      Air s  Well,  K. 

.  Winier^s  Tale,  iv. 
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.    Richard  II.  ii 
,  Hetiry  IV.  lii 
2  Hettry  IV.  iv 

V 

Troi.  cijid  Cress,  i 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii 

Timoji  0/  Atlietis,  iii 

iv 

Hamkt,  i 

6 
5 
3 
3 

Rich.  — And  make  her  rich  In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions      .  .  ...    King  yohn^ 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet.  Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich  .     . 

Whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail  And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich    . 

Being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be  To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary    . 

Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord 

What  call  you  rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks  . 

Such  are  the  rich.  That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not    ... 

'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich  .     . 

And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself  Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled 

Doth  think  it  rich  To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words,  Brags  of  his  substance 

I  myself  Rich  only  in  large  hurts  .     .  ... 

As  rich  men  deal  gifts,  Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one     . 

Rich,  not  gaudy:  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man         ,     . 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind         .  ...  in. 

Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty  ;  Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  King  Lear^  i. 

That  art  most  rich,  being  poor;  Most  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  loved,  despised  1  .     .     .  i. 

Poor  and  content  is  rich   and  rich  enough    ....  .  ...  Othello,  iii. 

A  piece  of  work  So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive  In  workmanship  and  value  Cymbelitf:^  ii. 

Rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie  Without  a  monument  .  .  .  .      iv. 

Richard. — Look  in  the  chronicles  :  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue. 

Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart,  And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine     King  yokn,  ii. 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Kichard        .  Richard  III.  v. 

Richer.  —  Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  prized  Richer  than  sea  and  land       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer  .  ...  Hamlet,  iii. 

But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer     .  .  .  .  King  Lear,  i. 

Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble.  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpald-for  silk  .  Cynibeline,  iii. 
Riches.  —  'T  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself  That  now  I  aim  at  ...  Merry  Wives,  iii. 

A  man  I  am  crossed  with  adversity  ;  My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments     Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  iv. 

Thou  bearist  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey,  And  death  unloads  thee  .  .      JMeas./or  Meas.  iii. 

Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood,  With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself    Richard  II.  iii. 

No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven .     ,  Henry  VIII.  ii. 

Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt,  Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt?  T.o/Ath.  iv. 


Riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter  To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor 
RiCHMONDS.  —  I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field  . 
Rid.  —  I  would  we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery       ...  .  .     . 

Should  be  quickly  rid  the  world.  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him 

I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance,  To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't 
Riddance.  —  A  gentle  riddance.     Draw  the  curtains,  go      .     .     . 

A  good  riddance 

Riddle,  —  Vou  have  not  the  Book  of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you? 

Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world 


Let  .^sop  fable  in  a  winter's  night ;  His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place       3  Heiiry  VI.  v, 


Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift 


Othello,  iii. 

.  Richard  III.  v, 
.  Tivel/tli  Night,  iv. 

2  Henry  VI.  iii. 
.  .  .  Macbeth,  lii. 
.  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii. 
Troi.  and  Cress-  ii. 

Merry  Wives,  \. 
Meas.  for  I\Ieas. 


Romeo  and  Juliet^  i 


This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce ;   He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here  i  Henry  VI.  ii, 

Ride.  —  I  will  ride.  As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side.     .     .                    .  Richard II.  i, 

They  that  ride  so,  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs                                  .  .      Henry  V.  iii. 

Strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  heaven  rides  .          .     .          .     .          .  Troi  and  Cress,  i. 

Ride  more  than  thou  goest,  Learn  more  than  thou  trowest      ...          .  .     Kiiig  Lear,  \. 

Ridges.  —  Were  I  tied  to  run  afoot  Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps  .  .     Richard  II.  i. 

Ridiculous.  —  Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess ,  .   King  John,  iv. 

What  in  us  hath  seemed  ridiculous,  — As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous  Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ?    As  Vou  Like  It,  ii. 

Good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country          .     .          .  ...               .      iii. 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous,  Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed     .  Henry  VIII.  i. 

Rift.  —  1  'Id  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  Should  rift  to  hear  me      .     .          .  'Winter'' s  Tale,  v. 

As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men  Should  solder  up  the  rift  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii. 
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Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2., 

.  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  3, 

ii.  4. 

V.    I 

Much  A  do,  V.  1 

Love' s  L.  Lost^  i.  i, 

.     .     .     .  V.  2. 

Mid.  N.  Dreain^  i.  i, 

.     .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  2. 


As  You  Like  It,  ii,  4, 
3- 


RiGGiSH.  —  That  the  holy  priests  Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish      .     . 
Right.  — Do  me  the  common  right  To  let  me  see  them         

Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite,  To  follow  as  it  draws! 

It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  1'  the  wrong  To  speak  before  your  time   .     . 

If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling,  Some  of  us  would  lie  low 

A  man  o£  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong  Have  chose  as  umpire 

Right  joyful  of  your  reformation       ...  .     , 

Yield  Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right      .  .  ... 

I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  right  as  it  fell  out  .  , 

O,  these  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  ! 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong,  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  .  .     . 

I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be  And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly 

But,  i'  faith,  I  should  have  been  a  woman  by  right  ,     .  .     .     , 

Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living  AW  s  Well,  i.  i. 

Our  strong  possession  and  our  right  for  us  ...  Kmg  John,  i.  i. 

To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right  .... 

The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm  Is  fled  to  heaven    . 

On  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right  With  holy  breath  ... 

As  thy  cause  is  right.  So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight!     .... 

Be  his  own  carver  and  cut  out  his  way,  To  find  out  right  with  wrong  . 

If  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right . 

For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right.  He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  . 

Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert  mount     ... 

0  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might  1     Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right       ...  ... 

If  that  be  right  which  Warwick  says  is  right.  There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right 
Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right.  Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree? 
Say,  that  right  for  right  Hath  dimmed  your  infant  mora  to  aged  night 

1  grieve  at  what  I  speak.  And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows  Henry  VI U. 
And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion  Most  throughly  to  be  winnowed  .     . 


Richard  II.  i. 

3 

11 

3 

m 

2 

I  Henry  11".  iii 

^ 

2  Henry  IV.  iv. 

3 

V. 

4 

3  Henry  VI.  i 

I 

s  right         .       ii 

■£ 

?  .          .     .      iii 

3 

Richard  III.  iv 

4 

Troz.  and  Cress,  iii.  2 

.     Coriolanns,  iv.  7 

Tiinon  of  Alliens,  i.  i 

.     .      iii.  1 

yulius  Cissar,  ii.  i 

Macbeth,  iv.  3 

.     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2 

.  King'  Lear,  iii.  2 

.     .  Othello, 


Cyinbeline,  ii. 


0  virtuous  fight,  When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right 
Rights  by  rights  falter,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail     . 
Right  welcome,  sir!     Ere  we  depart,  we  '11  share  a  bounteous  time 

1  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well,  sir  .  .     . 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place,  I  ought  to  know  of . 
I  think  withal  There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  ray  right  .  ... 

Let  me  conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right :  No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight  . 
An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet  methinks  right  modest  .     .  .... 

This  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left :   I  am  not  drunk  now 
Lies  a  mole,  right  proud  Of  that  most  delicate  lodging  . 
I  must  from  hence  ;  And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye    . 
And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here  To  tell  this  tale  of  mine 

RiGHTLV.  — You  may  be  rightly  just.  Whatever  I  shall  think 
Rightly  to  be  great  Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument 
That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said 

Rigour,  —  Follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute,  To  make  him  an  example 

Like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts  Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the'tide     i  Henry  VI.  v.  5, 

Rim.  —  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat  In  drops  of  crimson  blood       .  Hei^ry  V.  iv. 

Rind.  —  Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower  Poison  hath  residence         Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii. 

Ring.  — Rings,  gawds,  conceits,  Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i, 

When  this  ring  Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence  .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii, 

This  ring,  good  sir,  alas,  it  is  a  trifle !    I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this iv 

The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you,  And  find  it  out  by  proclamation  ...  iv, 

About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring  That  she  did  give  me  ....  ...       v. 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring  and  made  him  swear  Never  to  part  with  it     ...     .  .v. 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring.  If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring     .  .       v, 


3^ 
3 
4 
.     iii.  5, 
...        V.  5, 
.  Macbeth,  iv.  3 
Havdet,  iv.  4. 
King  Lear, 
Meas.for  Meas. 
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Ring. — How  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring,  When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring  Mer.  of  Ven.  v, 
If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring,  Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring    .  .  v, 

He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring    .  .....  .      Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  i, 

We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array .  .  .  .       ii, 

This  ring,  Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity  Did  lack  a  parallel      .     .  .  All^s  Well,  v.  3, 

Ring,  bells,  aloud  ;  burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright .     .        2  Henry  VI,  v, 

How  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger,  Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart  Richard  1 1 1 .  i.  i, 
Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring?  —  'T  is  brief,  my  lord  .     .  Hamlet,  iii, 

My  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger  ;  't  is  part  of  it  .     .     ,  .  .  .       Cymbeline,  i.  4, 

Ringlets.  —  To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind      .  .  ...    Mlid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Rinsing.  — And  like  a  glass  Did  break  i'  the  rinsing  .  .        Henry  VI H.  i. 

Riot.  —  It  is  not  meet  ilie  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot  Merry  Wives,  i. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals       .     .  ...  ...  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow  Of  true  sincerity .     .  King  John,  iii. 

His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last,  For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves  Richard  II.  ii, 
When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb,  When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors  2.  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4, 
His  hours  filled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports     .  Henry  V.  i, 

Breaking  forth  In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots .  .      King  Lear,  '\.  i^. 

Ripe, — Ripe  as  the  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  cslo   Love^sL.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Things  growing  aie  not  ripe  until  their  season .      Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  ii.  z 

O,  how  ripe  in  show  Thy  hps,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow!  ,  .  .  iii.  ^ 

There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  ripe     ......  .  .  v.  i 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  fiiend,  I  '11  break  a  custom .  .         Mcr.  0/  Vejiice,  i.  3 

So,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe,  And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot  As  V.  L.  It,  ii.  7 

You  '11  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe .     .  .  .     .  iii.  2 

Yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe  The  bloom  that  promiselh  a  mighty  fruit  King  John,  ii.  i 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  mast  break  ...  .  ,  .  .  .      iv.  ^ 

Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth,  Will  rain  hot  vengeance  Richard  II.  i.  2 

Whereupon  He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes  .....  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ;  Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken  Henry  VIII.  iv.  z. 

We  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends.  Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe  Jid.  CcEsar,  iv.  3, 

Ripen. — Wliich  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm  To  more  approved  service  and  desert    Rich.  II.  ii.  3 

Ripeness.  —A  thousand  thousand  blessings,  Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness        Henry  VIII.  v.  5, 
Men  must  endure  Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither:  Ripeness  is  all    King  Lear,  v.  2 

Ripest.  — The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ;  His  time  is  spent  .    Richard  II.  ii.  i 

RiPiNG.  —  But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time    .  .  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  8. 

Rise.  —  Go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will  Merry  Wives,  ii, 

What  resteth  more,  But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise  3  Henry  VI.  i, 

Who  *s  like  to  rise,  Who  thrives,  and  who  declines  ...  ...  Coriolamis,  i, 

Foul  deeds  will  rise,  Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes  .       Hamlet,  i.  2, 

The  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  fall  .  King  Lear,  iii.  3. 

You  rise  to  play  and  go  to  bed  to  work  ...  .     .       Othello,  ii.  i. 

To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime,  And  go  to  't  with  delight       .     .     .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  4. 

Riseth.  —  Who  riseth  from  a  feast  With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ?  .  Mer.  of  I  'enice,  ii.  6, 

Rising. — To  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ;  For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising  K.  John,  i.  i 
So  famous.  So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising  .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2 

Rite.  — Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites  .     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

We  will  begin  these  rites.  As  we  do  trust  they  '11  end,  in  true  delights       .  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4 

The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love,  Which,  as  your  due,  lime  claims   .     .  AlPs  Well,  ii.  4. 

River.  —  If  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears         .     .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3 
Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river         .  ...  .  Mens,  for  Meas.  i.  2, 

Every  pelting  river  made  so  proud  That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  j, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  .     .  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Makes  it  seem  Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency .      iv.  3, 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  daj'.  Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores  Richard II.  iii.  2, 
There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  ;  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  .  Henry  V.  iv.  7, 
Noj  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,  Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage  .     .  Hamlet^  i, 
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River. — Imperious  seas  breed  monsters,  for  the  dish  Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish  CymBeline,  iv.  2, 

Rivets.  — With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol, 

Road.  — Whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse  Much  Ado,  \ 

A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  .  ...  ...      As  You  Like  It,  li.  3, 

You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness,  And  cannot  lose  your  vay  .     Coriolanus,  \ 

Road-WAV. — Never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better  than  thine  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia  ...  .  .       Com.  of  Errors,  i. 

Roar.  —  I  will  roar,  that  1  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  nie  .     .  .     .Mid.  N.  Dream^  i, 

I  will  roar  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  '  Let  hini  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again'  .     .     .  i. 

I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove      .  .  i. 

I  will  roar  you  an  't  were  any  nightingale  ...  .  .  .  i. 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars.  And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  .  .  .  .  v. 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears?    Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar?   7".  of  Shrew,  i 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  .  ...  .  2  He?iry  I'l.  iii, 

Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray  .  Richard  III.  iv, 

But  I  fear  They  Ml  roar  him  in  again         .  ....  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  Hamlet,  v. 

Roarers. — What  cares  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  .  Tempest^  i. 

Roaring.  — You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring        .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  King  John,  ii. 

Roast.  —  Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  tliat  rules  the  roast    .  .     .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i. 

Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  doest,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 
He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief  .  ...  .   Othello,  \.z. 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him   And  makes  me  poor  indeed  .  iii.  3, 

I  '11  rob  none  but  myself ;  and  let  me  die,  Stealing  so  poorly       .     .  Cymbeline,  iv.  2 

Robbed.  —  The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief Othello,  i.  3. 

He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stol'n,  Let  him  not  know  't,  and  he's  not  robbed  at  all     iii.  3 

Robbers. — Tlien  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen  In  murders  and  in  outrage  Richard II.  iii.  2 

So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'ermatched  .  .  .     .  .  .3  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  ?  .     .  .  ii.  6, 

Robbery. — Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority  When  judges  steal  themselves  Me  as.  for  Me  as.  ii.  2, 
Robe,  —  In  pure  white  robes,  Like  very  sanctity      .  ...  IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  3 

You  were  best  say  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  born  .     .  .     .  ....       v.  2 

Well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe  That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  .  King-  John,  ii.  1 

For  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3 

The  intertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl    ...  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  i 

My  robe,  And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all  I  dare  now  call  mine  own      .     .     .      Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 
Why  do  you  dress  me  In  borrowed  robes?  .  .      Macbeth,  i.  3 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new  !       .     .  .  .  ii.  4 

Now  does  he  feel  his  title  Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe  .  .     .  .  v.  2 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  Kijtg  Lear,  Iv.  6 
When  old  robes  are  worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make  new  ...  .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  ^ 

Robin.  —  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy    .  ,  ...  .     .  .  Haiidet,  iv.  5 

Robin  Goodfellow. — That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite  Called  Robin  Goodfellow  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1 
Robin  Hood.  — There  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England  .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i 

Robin-redbreast.  —  To  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin-redbreast    .  Tivo  Ge?i.  of  I  'erona,  ii.  i 

Robustious.  —  It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow      .    Hamlet,  iii.  ^. 
Rock.  —  If  all  their  sand  \\  ere  pearl,  The  water  nectar  and  the  rocks  pure  gold   TwoGen.  ofVer.  Ii.  4 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  As  haggards  of  the  rock  .  .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 

The  raging  rocks  And  shivering  shocks   ...  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2, 

Then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks .  .    Mer.  of  Ve7tice,  I.  3 

And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch  Of  merchant-marring  rocks? iii.  2 

That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone,  Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  .  All's  Well,  ii.  i 

Shall  we  imbrue?    Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days!  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

The  splitting  rocks  cowered  in  the  sinking  sands  .     .  .     .  .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint,  I  am  so  angry    .  ....  .  .     .       v.  i 

Lo,  where  comes  that  rock  That  I  advise  your  shunning    .  .  .     .  .     .  Henry  VIII,  i.  1 
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Rock.  —  I  'II  say  't ;  and  make  my  vouch  as  strong  As  shore  of  rock Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood ...  .  iii.  2. 

He  's  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken .     .     Coriolanus^  v.  2. 

I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea        .  .     .    Titus  A  ndron.  iii.  1. 

Now  at  once  run  on  The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  !    .     .     .     .  Ronteo  and  yuliet,  v.  3. 

Founded  as  the  rock,  As  broad  and  general  as  the  casmg  air  .  .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock,  A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory        Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

This  twenty  years  This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world      .  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Think  tliat  you  are  upon  a  rock  ;  and  now  Throw  me  again  v.  5. 

Rod.  —  Not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod  Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

Come,  thou  child  ;  I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod    ....  .  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod,  And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility     .    Ricfiard  1 1 .  v.  i. 

I  am  whipped  and  scourged  with  rods,  Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires  .  .     1  He^iry  IV.  i.  3. 

Thou  art  only  marked  For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven    ...  .     .  .      iii.  2. 

Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods  On  late  offenders 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems  Laid  nobly  on  her  .  .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  *. 

You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies,  you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends    .  Coriolamis^  ii.  3. 

Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I  might  answer  thee  profitably  .  .  Tijnoft  0/  A  tkens,  ii.  2. 
RoDERiGo.  —  Sure  as  you  are  Roderigo,  Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago  .  .  Otfiello,  \.  1. 
Roe.  — Swift  As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv.,  Indue.  2. 

Here  comes  Romeo.  — Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring  .     .  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Rogue.  —  1  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue  ,  .     .     Merry  M^'ives,  ii.  i. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  I      .     .     .  .     .  .  ...  .       ii.  z. 

Damnable  both-sides  rogue!  .     .  ...  .    AiPs  IVell,  iv.  3 

Having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue  .        Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company   ....  .  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this !         .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  3. 

Two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid,  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits .  fi.  4. 

Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me  —  What,  four?   thou  saidst  but  two  even  now         .  ii.  4. 

A  false-hearted  rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

If  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues  y«/.  C(es.  i  2. 

The  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards    ....  .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue      .  .  .     .         Kifig  Lear^  ii.  z. 

And  hear  poor  rogues  Talk  of  court  news  ;  and  we  'II  talk  with  them  too      .  .     .  .v.  3. 

Roguery.  —There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  mnn      .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Roll.  —All  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men      .  .  iii.  1. 

Her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls  Henry  V.  iii,  6. 
Rolling.— The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth  M.  N.  Dream,v.\. 
Roman.  — And  one  in  whom  The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears  .      Ller.  of  Venice,  Jii.  2. 

I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity  ...  .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

We  are  come  off  Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands,  Nor  cowardly  in  retire  Coriolamis,  i.  6. 

I  would  not  be  a  Roman  of  all  nations  ;  I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man         .     .  .     .      iv.  5. 

'  Suum  cuique  '  is  our  Roman  justice  .     .  ...  .  ...  Titv^  A  ndron.  i.  i. 

He  's  not  dangerous  ;  He  is  a  noble  Roman  and  well  given    .  ...  Julius  C^snr,  i.  ^. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be.  silent,  that  you  may  hear  iii.  ^. 

Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?     If  any,  speak    .  iii.  2. 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  Thau  such  a  Roman  .  .  .  .  iv.  3. 

The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well !  .  .  .  .  .       v.  3. 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  .  ...  .     .  .       v.  5. 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die  On  mine  own  sword?  .     .     Macbeth,  v.  8. 

The  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets  ...  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  ...  .  .     .  .     .  .     .       v.  2. 

Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion.  And  make  death  proud  to  take  us     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer .     .  .  Cymbeline,  v.  e,. 

Romano. —That  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano   .  IVinter^s  Tale,  v.  2. 

Rome.  —  Say,  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome,  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame  '    2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

I  abhor  This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
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Rome.  — That  have  racked  for  Rome,  To  make  coals  cheap,  —  a  noble  memory  !     .     Coriolanics,  v.  1. 
Dost  thou  not  perceive  That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ?     .     .  .  Titus  Ajidron.  iii.  i 

Age,  thou  art  shamed!   Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  !  Julius  C^sar,  \.  2 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough,  When  tiiere  is  in  it  but  one  only  man  ...  .  \.  z 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager  Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome  .  .  .  i.  ^ 

Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?    What,  Rome  ?       .     .     .     .  ...  .  .       ii.  1 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome  The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  called  a  king  ii.  1 

Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome,  No  Rome  of  safety  iii.  i 

Not  that  I  loved  Cssar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  iii.  ^ 

That  should  move  Tlie  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny  .  .      iii.  -^ 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome  Should  breed  thy  fellow  .     .  .     .       v.  3 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell  .  .  Hamlet^  i.  1 
When  Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome  ...  .  ,  .       ii.  ^ 

Romeo  — I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here;  This  is  not  Romeo,  he  's  some  other  where  Rom, df  Jul.  i.  1 
O  Romeo,  Romeo !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo?  .     .  ...  ,     .  .     .     .       ii.  2, 

So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  called.  Retain  that  dear  perfection     .     .  ii.  ^ 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I  '11  be  new  baptized  ;  Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo  .  .       ii.  ^ 

0  gentle  Romeo,  If  ihou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully     ...  .  .  .     .     .       ii.  ii, 

Now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art         .     .  .     ,       ii.  4, 

Romeo  is  banished  !     There  is  no  end,  no  Hmit,  measure,  bound,  In  that  word's  death  .      iii.  2, 

Romeo,  I  come  !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee  .     .  .     .  .     .  .  ...  .     .      iv.  3. 

RoNVON.  —  'Aroint  thee,  witch  ! '  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries   ...  .     .     Macbeth,  i.  3, 

Roof.  — Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry  With  oaths  of  love  .     .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth   Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1, 

To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation,  And  bury  all Coriolanus,  in.  i, 

This  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire  .      Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Room.  —  It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3 
Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,  Lies  in  his  bed  .  .  King  John.,  iii.  4 

Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell       .  .     .  ...  .  Richard  1 1 .  v.  5 

Come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little  .  .  .1  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

There  's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine         .  .  iii.  3 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth  Is  room  enough .  v.  4 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story,  In  little  room  confining  mighty  men  .      Heyiry  V.  EplJ 

We  shall  have  Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies He7iry  VIII.  v.  4 

Every  room  Hath  blazed  with  lights  and  brayed  with  minstrelsy  ....  Timou  of  Atheiu,  ii.  2 
Room  enough,  When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man       ...  .  Jidius  Casar^  i.  z 

Root.  — Where  it  is  impossible  you  should  take  true  root     .     .  .  .     .      Much  Ado,  i.  3 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  ...  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i 

The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten  As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound  .  .  IVinter's  Tale.  ii.  3, 
Seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root      .     .  .  ....  .     Richard  II.  i.  2, 

1  will  go  root  away  The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility    .  .      iii.  4, 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon   .                .                .          ....       2  Henry  IV.  'in.  i, 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots  That  shall  first  spring  ....  Hejiry  V.  ii.  4, 

His  love  was  an  eternal  plant,  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3, 

W^hy  grow  the  branches  now  the  root  is  withered?     .  ...  Ricliard III.  ii.  2, 

We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit  State-statues  only       ...  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  z 

Though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hacked,  The  air  will  drink  the  sap  .  i.  2 

Nips  his  root,  And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do         ....  .  iii.  2 

A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  's  heart,  That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  ! Coriolanus,  ii.  i 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy  ,     .     .      iv.  5 

Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue.  Consuming  it  with  speaking  1      Timon  of  Athens,  v.  i, 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  ,     ,  .  Macbeth,  i.  3 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?       .     .  .  iv.  1, 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root ....  .     .      iv.  3 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  .      Hamlet,  i.  5 

As  if  he  plucked  up  kisses  by  the  roots  That  grew  upon  my  lips Othello,  iii.  3 

A  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart  at  root Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 
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Root.  —  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  i. 

He  cut  our  roots  In  characters,  And  sauced  our  broths  .     .  ....  .      iv.  2. 

Rooted.  —  There  rooted  betwixt  them  then  such  an  affection         IV micros  Tale,  \.  i. 

Pluck  from  ilie  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  .     Macbeik,  v.  3. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both,  Mingle  their  spurs  together  ,     .  Cyjnbeline,  iv.  2. 

Rope.  —  Make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  .  Tempest,  i,  i. 

Rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot,  'beware  tlie  rope's-end'         .  .     Co7}t.  0/ Errors,  iv.  4. 

God  and  tlie  rope-maker  bear  me  witness  That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope  !    .     .     .  iv.  4. 

An  lie  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks  ...  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shretv,  i.  2. 

I  see  that  men  m:ike  ropes  in  such  a  scarre  That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves  .     .  AU^s  l-Vell,  iv.  2, 

RoPERV.  —  What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery?  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  4- 
Rosaline. — Tongucsspeaksweetly,  then  they  name  her  name,  And  Rosaline  they  call  htr  L.L.Lost,  iii.  1, 
Roscius.  — When  Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome  .     .  ,     .  .     .  .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Rose.  — I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  In  his  grace  ....      Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

The  air  haih  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks,  And  pinched  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face  T.  G.  ofVer.  iv.  4. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not  To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose    .     .  iv.  3. 

Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air  .  .  .  ,  ....       v.  2. 

Fair  ladies  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud  .  .  .  .     .       v.  2. 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled ,  ...      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ?     How  chance  the  roses  there,  do  fade  so  fast?   .     .  .  .  i.  1. 

Hoary-headed  frosts  Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  .     .  ii.  j. 

Most  lily-wliite  of  hue,  or  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier      .  .  .  iii.  r 

No  doubt  they"  rose  up  early  to  observe  The  rite  of  May    .  .     .  .     .      iv.  i- 

She  looks  as  clear  As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew  .     .  Tafii.  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

This  thorn  Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong .     .  .     .  .  AWs  Well,  i.  3. 

When  you  have  our  roses.  You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves iv.  2. 

Women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower  Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour  Tivel.  Night,  ii.  4. 

By  the  roses  of  the  spring,  By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing      .  ...      iii.  1. 

My  face  so  thin  That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose  .  King  John,  \.  i. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see.  My  fair  rose  wither     ....  Richard  II.  v.  \. 

And  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose,  ingood  truth,  la!  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face    .  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed      Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red  :  Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction!  .  .     .       v.  5. 

What 's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  Rom. &=  Jul.  ii.  2. 

The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  To  paly  ashes .     .  .     ,      iv.  i. 

Remnants  of  packthread  and  old  cakes  of  roses  Were  thinly  scattered  .  v.  i. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes  .     .  .  ....  iii.  2. 

Takes  off  the  mse  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love     .'  ...  iii.  4. 

When  I  have  plucked  the  rose,  I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  .  ....  Othello,  v.  2. 

Tell  him  he  wears  the  rose  Of  youth  upon  him      .  .  .     .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose  That  kneeled  unto  the  buds   ,     .  ...   iii.  13. 

Rosemary.  —  Reverend  sirs,  For  you  there  's  rosemary  and  rue  .  .   Wi7iicr^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  ?    .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

She  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary  .     .  .  ,     .  .       ii.  4. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary  On  this  fair  corse     ,  .  .  .  .      iv.  5. 

There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance .  Havilet,  iv.  5. 

Rot. — To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ;  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot  ;  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot?  .  ....  .     Hajnlet,  v.  i. 

May  his  pernicious  soul  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  I         .  Othello,  v.  2. 

Rote.  — And  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services  were  done     ...  .      Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

All  his  faults  observed,  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote   .     .  Julius  Ctrsar,  iv.  3. 

Rotten.  — Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend      ...  ...  .     .     Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

Like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart    .         .  Mer.  of  Venice-^  i.  3. 
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As  Vou  Like  It^  \\\.  -. 

Tarn,  of  the  Skre^u,  i.  . 

lVi7iter^s  Tale,  ii.  ; 

Henry  V.  iii.  ; 

Coriolanus-,  iii.  1 

.     .       Hamlet,  i.  i 

.  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  - 


Rotten.  —  For  you  Ml  be  rotten  ere  you  be  lialf  ripe  .  .     . 

Faith,  as  you  say,  there  's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples 

Which  is  rotten  As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound   .     . 

And  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten  apples    ...  .     , 

Hence,  rotten  thing!  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark 

Do  not  fight  by  sea;  Trust  not  to  rotten  planks         ... 
Rotundity.— And  thou, all-shakingthunder.  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  !  K.  Lear,\\\. 
Rough.  — Were  she  as  rough  As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas  Tavi.  of  the  Shrew.,  i. 

I  am  rough  and  woo  not  like  a  babe  .  ii. 

*T  was  told  me  you  were  roiiqh  and  coy  and  sullen.  And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar  .       ii. 

Be  not  too  rongh  in  terms;   For  he  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language     .      2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Rough  cradle  fiDr  such  little  pretty  ones !       .     .     .     .  .  .      Richard  III.  iv. 

He  bowed  his  nature,  never  known  before  But  to  be  rough     .  ,  .     Coriolanus.,  v. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will  Hamlet,  v. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough  For  nature  to  endure   .     .  .     .    King  Lear.,  iii. 

Roughest.  — Come  what  come  may.  Time  and  the  hour  runs  tlirough  the  roughest  day  Macbeth^  i. 
Roughly.  — That  he  might  not  beteem  the  \\inds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly  .  Hamlet^  i. 
Roi;ghness. — Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect  A  saucy  roughness  King Lear^  ii. 
Round.  — Am  I  so  round  with  yon  as  you  with  me?  .  Com.  of  Errors  .^  ii. 

He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round  ....  .     .  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  v. 

Your  reproof  is  something  too  round  :    I  should  be  angry  with  you  .     .  ,  Henry  V.  iv. 

I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round  ...  .     .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

But  when  lie  once  attafns  the  upmost  round,  He  then  unto  tlie  ladder  turns  his  back    yiil.  Ctss.  ii. 

I  went  round  to  work     ,  .....  .  Hamlet,  ii. 

I  Ml  sconce  me  even  here.     Pray  you,  be  round  with  him  .  .  ....      iii.  4. 

Rounded.  —  And  our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep  .     ,  .     .    Tempest,  iv. 

How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger  .  .  Troi.  a7id  Cress,  i.  3. 

Roundel.  —  Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  snng  .  ...  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Roundest.  —  He  answered  me  in  the  roundest  manner,  he  would  not         .  King  Lear,  i. 

Roundure.  —  'T  is  not  the  rnundure  of  your  old-faced  walls  Can  hide  you  King  John,  ii. 

Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live  ...  .  Richard  II.  i. 

The  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again.  Re-speaking  eartlily  thunder  Hamlet^  i. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse  .  .  .  i.  4. 

'Fore  God,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse  already  .  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Rout.  —  Supposed  by  the  common  rout  Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation      Com.  of  Errors,  iii. 

Base  and  abject  routs,  Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rags  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Nothing  routs  us  but  The  villany  of  our  fears  .  ....  Cyntbeline,  v. 

Row.  —  My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins.  They  '11  talk  of  state  Richard  1 1 .  iii. 

The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more  ....  .  ...     Hamlet,  ii. 

Rowland.  —  England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred  ...  .  .  i  Henry  VI.  \. 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came,  His  word  was  still,  —  Fie,  foh,  and  fum     King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Royalty.  — Executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty,  With  all  prerogative    ...  .      Tempest,  \. 

All  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod  And  module  of  confounded  royalty  .  King  fohn,  v.  7. 

In  his  royalty  of  nature  Reigns  that  which  would  be  feared    ...  .     .  .   Macbeth.,  iii. 

RoYNiSH.  — The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft  Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
Rub.  —  You  rub  the  sore^  When  you  should  bring  the  plaster   .     .  .  .     .     Tempest,  ii. 

Nay,  a'  rubs  himself  with  civet:  can  you  smell  him  out  by  that?  .  Much  Ado,  iii. 

Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub,  Out  of  the  path    .  .  King  John,  iii.  4. 

We  Ml  play  at  bowls.     'T  will  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs  .  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

We  doubt  not  now  But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way  .  Henry  V.  ii,  : 

I  demand,  before  this  royal  view.  What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is  .     .  .     .       v.  . 

When  they  once  perceive  The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away      ....       Henry  VIII.  ii.  i 

And  with  him  —  To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work     ...  ....    Macbeth^  iii.  1 

To  die,  to  '^leep  ;  To  sleep  :  perchance  to  dream  :  ay,  there  *s  the  rub  .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  j 

Rubbed.  — Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows,  Will  not  be  rubbed  .     King  Lear,  ii.  ; 

I  have  rubbed  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense.  And  he  grows  angry.     .     .  .  Othello,  v.  j 
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Rubbing.  — Challenge  her  10  bowl.     I  fear  too  much  rubbing Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  1 

Rubies.  — Her  nose,  all  6'er  embellished  with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires   .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  ^ 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours,  In  those  freckles  live  their  savours  .  Mid.  N,  Dream.,  ii.  \ 

Ruby.  —  And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks,  When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear    I\Jacbetk,  iii.  4 

Rude.  —  Which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon      .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  1 

Why  are  you  grown  so  rude  ?  what  change  is  this?    .     .  ...     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii,  2, 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain,  His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow  Henry  V,  i.  1, 

Rude,  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude  .  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iii 

Is  love  a  tender  thing?  it  is  too  rough,  Too  rude,  too  boisterous  .  Rom.  and  yul.  i, 

Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?     If  any,  speak   ....  Julius  Ctssar,  iii, 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  .     .     .        Othello^  i, 

Rudeness. — This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit  .     .  ....  .     .      ytdius  Ccesar,  \. 

RuDESBY.  —  Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby  full  of  spleen Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii, 

Rudiments.  —  Tutored  in  the  rudiments  Of  many  desperate  studies  As  Vou  Like  It,  v. 

Rue.  —  Nought  shall  make  us  rue,  If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true      .  .  King  John,  v.  7. 

Here  in  this  place  I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  4, 

Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen  .  ....  .  .  -      iii.  4. 

Thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it  ...  .  ....  ...         3  Henry  VI.  i. 

There  's  rue  for  you  ;  and  here  's  some  for  me  ;  we  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays    Hamlet,  iv.  5, 
O,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference  .  ....  .  .     .  .      iv.  5, 

Ruffian.  —  Rich  men  look  sad  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap  .     .  ....    Richard  1 1 .  xi. 

Let  the  old  ruffian  know  I  have  many  other  ways  to  die     .  .     .  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv. 

Ruffianed.  —  It  hath  ruffianed  so  upon  the  sea  .  ...  Othello,  ii. 

Ruffle. — Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits  and  put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Csesar  Julius  Ctssar,  iii.  2, 
Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds  Do  sorely  ruffle      ....  King  Lear,  ii.  4, 

Ruffs.  —  With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  fardingales  and  things     .  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

Rugged.— Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ;  Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night  Macbeth,  iii.  2, 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  iii.  4. 

Ruin.  —  Whpt  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found,  By  him  not  ruined?  Com.  of  Errors,  ii, 

Picked  fiom  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times  To  be  new-varnished  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  g, 

Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love  And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you  .     .  .      iii.  2 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  cureless  ruin      .  ,     .  ,     .     .     .      iv.  i 

Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life  ...  .  King  John,  iv.  3, 

There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion  .     .  .1  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 

Restored  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  of  ruins,  Made  my  name  once  more  noble     He^iry  VIII.  ii.  i, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin      .  .  ...  .     .      iii.  2, 

What 's  past  and  what's  to  come  is  strewed  with  husks,  And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion    Tr.  &^  Cr.  iv.  5. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times        .    Julius  C^sar,  iii. 
The  ruin  speaks  that  sometime  It  was  a  worthy  building    .  .  .  Cymbeline,  iv. 

Rule.  — By  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself         .      Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  2, 
I  am  not  so  nice,  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions  ....  Tavt.  of  the  Shrew,  iii. 

There  's  little  can  be  said  in  't ;  't  is  against  the  rule  of  nature  ....  .     .      AWs  Well,  i. 

The  honey-bees,  Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach  The  act  of  order  Henry  V.  i, 

Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast    ...  ,        z  Henry  VI.  i, 

I  '11  make  him  yield  the  crown,  Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pulled  fair  England  down       .     .     .     .  i. 
You  know  no  rules  of  charity,  Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses        Richard  III.  i.  2 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  .  .       Xroi.  and  Cress.  \.  3 

If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself,  This  is  not  she  .  .  ....       v.  2. 

Suffer  't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule  Nor  ever  will  be  ruled  ....  .    Coriolanus,  iii.  1, 

Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  thy  rule  ?     .  ...  .      Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause  Within  the  belt  of  rule ■         Macbeth.,y.2 

That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err  Against  all  rules  of  nature Othello,  \.  3 

I  have  not  kept  my  square  :  but  that  to  come  Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule  .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3 

Ruled.  — You  should  be  ruled  and  led  By  some  discretion    ...  ....  King  Lear,  ii.  4 

Ruminate.  — Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises  .     .     .     Merry  Wives^  ii.  2 

By  their  watchful  fires  Sit  patiently  and  inly  ruminate Henry  V.  iv.  Prol, 

Conduct  me  where,  from  company,  I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief      .  r  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 
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Ruminate.  — 'T  was  dangerous  for  him  To  ruminate  on  this  so  far Hejtry  VIII.  i, 

Ruminates  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain      ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings,  As  thou  dost  ruminate .      Othello.,  iii.  3, 

Ruminated.  —  But  what  I  know  Is  ruminated,  plotted  and  set  down     ....        r  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

'T  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought,  By  duty  ruminated Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

Rumination.  —  My  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness      As  Yon  Like  It.,  iv.  ^ 
Rumour.  —  To  a  vision  so  apparent  rumour  Cannot  be  mute Winter'' s  Tale.,  i.  2, 

This  from  rumour's  tongue  I  idly  heard  ;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not King  John,  iv.  2, 

I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied  ;  Possessed  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams    .  .     .      i\ 

"Which  of  you  will  stop  The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ?      .     .    2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I,  Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence?    .     .     .    Indue. 

Rumour  is  a  pipe  Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  .  Indue. 

From  Rumour's  tongues  They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true  wrongs      .     .     .    Indue. 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo,  The  numbers  of  the  feared  iii.  x, 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts!  ....  .     .  .     .     Coriolanus,  iii.  3, 

Prithee,  listen  well ;  I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray Julius  CcBsar,  ii.  4, 

When  we  hold  rumour  From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear Macbeth^  iv.  2, 

Rump-fed.  — 'Aroint  thee,  witch!  '  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries     .     .  1.3 

Run.  — The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  .  .     .  .       Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i 

Runs  not  this  speech  hke  iron  through  your  blood?    ...  ...  .  .     Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  z, 

He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring  ....      Tarn.  oftJie  Shrew,  i, 

1  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst      ...  .1  Henry  IV.  li.  4, 

That  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular ....       ii.  4, 

Why  dost  thou  run  so  many  mile  about,  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  a  nearer  way?  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

We  may  outrun,  By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at Henry  VIII. 

Wisely  and  slow;  they  stumble  that  run  fast  Romeo  and  Jxiliet,  ii.  3. 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run  That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown      .  Hamlet,  iii 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  :   So  runs  the  world  away   ....  ...      iii 

Runaway.  —  For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway Mer.  of  Venice.,  ii.  6. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night.  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink  Rom.  and  Jul.  iii,  z. 
Runner.  —  'T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner     ....  .  ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv, 

Running.  —  Starting  so  He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way      .  2  Henry  IV.  i, 

That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way  .  .     .  .  .       ii. 

That  tub  Both  filled  and  running,  ravening  first  the  lamb.  Longs  after  for  thegarbage  Cymheline,  i.  6, 
Rush.  —  As  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger    .     .  .     .  All's  IVell,  ii.  2. 

Something  rare  Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge      .     .  PVinter's  Tale,  iii. 

A  rush  will  be  a  beam  To  hang  thee  on         .  ...  King- John,  iv.  3. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast,  And  he  retires  .  Othello,  ^ 

Rush-candle. — If  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle^  Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  Tam.ofShreTv,  iv.  5, 
Rushes.  —  Swims  with  fins  of  lead  And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes Coriolairus,  i.  i 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels      .     .     .     Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  4. 
RuSHLiNG.  — Smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so  rushling  .     .     .  Merry  IVives,  ii.  2 

Russet. — Expressed  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes      ...  .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

The  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill    .  .  Hamlet,  \.  y 

Russia.  —This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia,  When  nights  are  longest  there     Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  * 
Russian.  —  Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of  a  Russian  bear  .     .  Henry  V.  tii.  7 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear.  The  armed  rhinoceros Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Rust.— This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers  Coriolanus,  iv.  5, 

Bettertobeeaten  to  death  with  a  rust  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion  2Hen.IV.  i.z 
Rustically.  —  He  keeps  me  rustically  at  home  ....  .     .  As  Yo7t  Like  It,  i.  i 

Rustling.  — Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk  .  .  .     Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman  King  Lear,  ii" 
Ruthless.  —The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull  Tittts  Andron.ii.  1 

Rye.  —  Thy  rich  leas  Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease     .     .  Tempest,  iv.  i 

Rye-straw.  —  Make  holiday ;  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on  .  .     .    .    ^     iv.  j., 
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Saba  was  never  More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue  Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be  Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 
Sabbath.— By  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn  To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  Mer.  o/Ven.iy.  i. 
Sables.  —Then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables  .  .  .         Hamlet^  iii.  z. 

Sable  silvered.  —  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  A  sable  silvered i-  2. 

Sack.— Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue  Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 

More  sacks  to  the  mill!     O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish!        .     .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old  sack .1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack  and  minutes  capons  .     .     .  .  .     .  1.  2. 

That  swollen  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack    ...  ...  .     .  .       ii.  4. 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked  ! ....       ii.  4. 

0  monstrous!  but  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  tothis  intolerable  deal  of  sack!  .     .       ii.  4. 

1  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly  as  a  nobleman  should  do  .  .  .  .  .  v.  4. 
Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 
To  forswear  thin  potations  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack iv.  3. 

Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her     ■  .  Tavi.  of  the  Shretu,  i.  i. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails,  Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate  M.q/Ven.\.%. 
Sacrifices. — Upon  sucli  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  The  gods  themselves  throw  incense  King  Lear,  \.  3. 
Sacrilegious. — Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Sad.  —  Why  are  you  thus  out  of  measure  sad? — There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  Muck  Ado,  i.  3. 

I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests    .  .     .  i.  3. 

The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor  well ;  but  civil  count,  civil  as  an  orange      .       ii.  i. 

She  is  never  sad  but  when  she  sleeps,  and  not  ever  sad  then  .  ....  .     .       ii.  i. 

If  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money      ...  iii.  .i. 

This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad.  And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was  Com.  of  Err.  v.  i. 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad   .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad  :   It  wearies  me .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  1. 

Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt,  Would  make  me  sad .  .     .  i.  1. 

Shall  I  lack  tlie  thought  That  such  a  thing  bechanced  would  make  me  sad  ?  .  .  i.  i. 

Let  us  say  you  are  sad.  Because  you  are  not  merry \.  t. 

'T  is  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing.  —  Why  then,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post     .    As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

A  traveller !     By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  sad    ....  ...  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

I  have  gained  my  experience.  —And  your  experience  makes  you  sad  .  .  iv.  i. 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me  sad iv.  i. 

First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come  ;  Now  sadder,  that  you  come  Tatn.  of  ike  Skreiv,  iii.  2. 

He  is  sad  and  civil,  And  suits  well  for  x  servant  with  my  fortunes    ....       Twelfth  Nigkt,  iii.  4. 

Sad,  lady!     I  could  be  sad;  this  does  make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood        iii.  4. 

Mercy  on  me!   Methinks  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I King  John^'w.  i. 

When  I  was  in  France,  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night.  Only  for  wantonness  iv,  1. 

I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night  As  this  hath  made  me  .     .  .     .  .     ,  .       v.  5. 

So  heavy  sad  As,  though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think .     .    RicJiard  II.  ii.  2. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily,  Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks  ...  1  Henry  IV,  v.  2. 

It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

I  could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too  .     .     .  .  .       ii.  2. 

My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad 2  Henry  VI.  \.  2. 

When  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad.  Speak  how  I  fell  ....       Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

Why  look'st  thou  sad?    Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily     .     .  -    Romeo  and  yuitet^  ii.  5. 

He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those  That  made  their  looks  by  his  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 
Saddle.  —  With  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred  ....    Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 


Darkness  and  devils  I     Saddle  my  horses 
Sadly.  —  When  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money     .     . 

For  the  selfsame  heaven  That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him 
Sadness.  — Therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit  ... 


King  Lear,  i.  4. 
T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i . 
.     .     .       Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Much  Ado,  i.  3. 


How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy?      .         .  .     .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost, 
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Sadness. — And  there  begins  my  sadness As  Vou  Like  Ii,\.  i. 

My  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness .     .      iv.  i. 

Such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me,  That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself  .   Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

Being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  voulh  ...  .  .     .  .     .  i.  2. 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  your  blood       ....  Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  ^. 

This  league  that  we  have  made  Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure         .  KiJig  John^  ii.  i. 

Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness  .  .     .  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's  hours  ?  .     .  ,     .  Romeo  and  yidiet,  i.  i. 

Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will  .     .  ...  ....  .  .  .     .     .  i.  1. 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast,  Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness  .  Hamlet^.n.  2. 

When  he  was  here,  He  did  incline  to  sadness  .  *     .       Cyvibeline^  i,  6. 

Which  are  often  the  sadness  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth    .  ...  v.  4. 

Safe.  —  I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  .  ,     .     Com.  0/ Errors.,  iv.  4. 

Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft,  Secure  of  thunder's  crack  Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port .  .     .      ivl  4. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world.  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe  .  Othello^  iii,  3, 

Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ?  —  He  's  that  he  is      .     .  ....  iv.  i. 

Safeguard.  —  Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Safer.  —  'T  is  safer  to  Avoid  what 's  grown  than  question  how  't  is  born  .      .     .    IVinter's  Tale,  \.  2. 

Let  them  assemble,  Apd  on  a  safer  judgement  all  revoke  Your  ignorant  election  .      Cortolanus,  ii.  3. 

'T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy  Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy  .  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Safest.  —Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit  .     .     .As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

And  our  safest  way  Is  to  avoid  the  aim  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Needs  no  other  suitor  .but  his  likings  To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front        .  Othello,  iii.  i. 

Safeties.  —  Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours,  But  mine  own  safeties  .  .  Macbeth.,  iv.  3. 
Safety. — The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes!      ...  ....        Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  i. 

Nor  no  further  in  sport  neither  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush      .  .  As  ¥021  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Embrace  your  own  safety  and  give  over  this  attempt      .  i,  z. 

I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot     ...  .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

That  dost  never  fight  But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by  To  teach  thee  safety  !  King  John,  iii.  i. 

He  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood  Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue iii.  4. 

It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace  This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time  .  .      iv.  3. 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety    ...  .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii,  3, 

And  in  conclusion  drove  us  to  seek  out  This  head  of  safety  ....  iv.  3. 

With  nimble  wing  We  were  enforced,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly    ...     ,  ...  .     ,       v.  i. 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urged  me  to  ;  And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently  .     .  .       v.  5. 

While  covert  enmity  Under  the  smile  of  safety  wounds  the  world    .     ,  .     .    2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

Counsel  every  man  The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge  .     .  .     .  .  .        i.  i. 

Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form.  To  hold  our  safety  up  .  .  iv.  2. 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day.  That  scalds  with  safety      .  .  .     .     ,      iv.  5. 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety  .  .  .  .     .  ,     .       Henry  V,  iii.  2. 

Such  safety  finds  The  trembling  Iamb  environed  with  wolves  .  .     .  .     •  3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies         .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  1. 

Take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you  Honour  and  plenteous  safety  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety,  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants  ....       v.  5. 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour  To  act  in  safety     .  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Be  wary  then  ;  best  safefy  lies  in  fear .  .  .     .     -  .     .      Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Saffron.  —  I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies Winter's  Talc,  iv.  3, 

Sag.  ^TJie  heart.  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear    .     .  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Said.  — Vou  have  said,  sir- — Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time  .        Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow!  forso  theysay  the  fool  said,  and  sosay  I,  and  I  the  fool  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Well  said:  that  was  laid.on  with  a  trowel .     .  As  You  Like  It,  \.  %. 

It  is  said,  '  many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods'  ...  ....  ...      iii.  3. 

So  said,  so  done,  is  well Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it.     Where  lies  your  text?    .    Twelfth  Might,  i.  5. 

Verv  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  'That  that  is  is  ' .      iv.  2. 

For  more  is  to  be  said  and  to  be  done  Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered  .     .     ,     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  j. 
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Said.  —I  never  said  nor  thought  any  such  matter:  God  is  my  witness 2  Henry  ^/- i-  3- 

'T  is  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord     .     .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

And  your  misery  increase  with  your  age  !     I  say  to  you,  as  I  was  said  to,  Away  !       Coriolanns^  v.  2. 

What  you  have  said  I  will  consider  Julitts  Cissar,  i.  2. 

Marry,  well  said  ;  very  well  said .  Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

By  and  by  is  easily  said .  .  ...  .     .  .  in.  2. 

And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said  ....  .     .      iii.  3. 

Some  such  thing  I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts  Did  warrant  me  was  likely  Pericles,  v.  1. 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores .      Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue  ;  up  with  your  fights  :  Give  fire   .  ...  ii.  2. 

With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  d. 

Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail,  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.     .  King  John,  iv.  2. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails,  And  yet  we  strike  not    .     .  ....   Richard  11.  ii.  i. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails.  Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind      .     .  Henry  V.  iii,  Prol. 

As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  fretting  gust,  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves     3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6. 

Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide  thy  friend     .  .  .  .     .  .  .     .       v.  i. 

Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft,  Rush  all  to  pieces  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails  .     .  .  ...     Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail.  And  you  are  stayed  for  ...  ...       Hamlet,  \.  3. 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  wiih  wind  and  stream ....       OtJiello,  ii.  3. 

Here  is  my  butt,  And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail .     .       v.  2. 

And  winds  of  all  the  comers  kissed  your  sails,  To  make  your  vessel  nimble  .  .  .  Cymbelifie,  ii.  4. 
Sailed.  — And  you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion  .     .     .       Twelfth  Night,A\i.  2. 

Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on,  How  swift  his  ship      ....  Cymbeline,  i.  3. 

Sailing.  —  An  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there 's  no  more  saiHng  by  the  star   .     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

The  bark  thy  body  is,  Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Sailor. — Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men  :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 

They  have  been  grand-jurymen  since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor  ...  .        Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast.  Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down       Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap,  And  munched,  and  munched      ,     .     .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

To  commix  With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at     .     .     .  .  Cyinbeline,  iv.  2. 

Saint. — And  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? —  No  ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon  Tnvo  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  4. 

To  be  talked  with  in  sincerity,  As  with  a  saint .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints;  't  is  wit  in  them.  But  in  the  less  foul  profanation     .     .  .       ii.  2. 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint.  With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook! ii.  2. 

Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint  .     .  ...  .     .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint;  Be  secret-false Com.  of  Err  or s^  iii.  2. 

1  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven !  ...  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

They  come  To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal-breathing  saint .  .     .       \\.  -j. 

Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint,  Much  more  a  shrew    ...  .    Tatji.  oftJie  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

By  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since  Sits  on  his  horse  back  .  .  King  John,  ii.  i. 
Thou  hast  damnable  iteration^  and  art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint         .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

As  common  as  the  way  between  Saint  Alban's  and  London  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

His  loves  Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints   ....  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  indeed     .  .  .     .  .     .  ...  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst    .     .  .     .  .     .  ...  i.  2. 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil i.  3, 

She  must  die.  She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her .      Henry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

Saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch        .     .         .     .         ....  i.  5. 

Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too?  — Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in  prayer  .  i.  5. 
O,  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do  ;  They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair  i.  5. 
Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers'  sake.  — Then  move  not .     .     .  i.  5. 

'    Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st,  A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  !  ...      iii.  2. 
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Saint. — To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day,  All  in  the  morning  betime fTamlei/w.  ^, 

Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended,  Players  in  your  housewifery  ....  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Sainted.  —  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted  .  ...  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

Saint-like.  —  You  have  done  enough,  and  have  performed  A  saint-like  sorrow     Winter  s  Tale,  v.  i. 

Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government,  Obeying  in  commanding  .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Sake.  — And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

For  fashion  sake,  I  thank  you  too  for  your  society  iii.  2. 

I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake AlVs  Well,  ii.  3. 

I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor  doing  eternal ....         .  .     .      ii.  3. 

For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Salad.  — We  may  pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb  .    AlVs  il'ell,  iv.  5. 

She  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace .     .      iv.  5. 

My  salad  days.  When  I  was  green  in  judgement  .  .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

Salamander.  —  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  .     .     .     .      i  Hettry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Salary.  — O,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Sale.  — Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye.  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs,  She  passes  praise;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot      iv.  3. 

Is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods ..Cyinbeline,\.  ^. 

Salework.  —  I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary  Of  nature's  salework  As  Yoti  Like  It,  iii.  5. 
Salique.  — The  land  Salique  is  in  Germany,  Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe     Henry  V.  i.  2. 

No  female  Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land  .     .  i.  2. 

Ballet. —  Orpickasallet  another  while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  10. 

I  think  this  word 'sallet' was  bom  to  do  me  good    .     .  .     .  iv.  10. 

For  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill iv.  10. 

And  now  the  word  *  sallet '  must  serve  me  to  feed  on  .     .  iv.  10. 

One  said  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Sallies. — Thou  hast  talked  Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents  ....  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 
Sally.  —  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what  terrible  language  you  will    .  ,    AlPs  I  Veil,  iv.  i. 

Sal:\ions.  —  'T  is  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 
Salt.  — Thou  dost,  and  think' st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze  Of  the  salt  deep    .  .  Tevipest,  i.  2. 

The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat    .  .  ...      Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

We  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us      ...     .         .         .      ii.  3. 

Salt  too  little  which  may  season  give  To  her  foul-tainted  flesh    .  ...    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man    .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste.  To  season  love  1     .     .  .       Romeo  aitd  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

The  sea  's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into  salt  tears  .     .  Tiinoti  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

Tears  seven  times  salt.  Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  \      .  .     .  .     Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

This  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt,  To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots  King-  Lear,  iv.  6. 

For  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection Othello,  ii.  i. 

Salt-butter.  —  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  I Merry  Wives,  \\.  2. 

Salt-fish,  —  When  your  diver  Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Saltness.  —  Some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time    ...    2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

Salt-petre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Salutation.  — The  early  village  cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom.  Richard  1 1 1 .  \.  3. 
Salute.  — There  's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me     ....  Com.  of  Errors.,  iv.  3. 

Would  I  had  no  being,  If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot Henry  VIII.  W.  i. 

Salvation. —  It  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul  .     Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  Should  see  salvation     .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

For  a  quart  d'^cu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation All  ^s  Well,  iv.  3. 

About  some  act  That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in 't .  Hainlet,  in,  i- 

Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial  that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ?  .  .  v.  i. 

Salve.  —  Doih  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  I'envoy  ?       .  .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

You  may  salve  so,  Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss  Of  what  is  past        Coriolanus,  iii.  z. 

Salved.  —  I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise Miich  Ado,  i.  i. 

Same. —That  every  like  is  not  the  same  .     \     .         Julius  CcEsar,\\.  z. 

Samphire.  —  Halfway  down  Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  !         King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
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Sample.  —  Most  praised,  most  loved,  A  sample  to  the  youngest 


,  Cymbeline,  i.  i, 


Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii, 
.   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i,  2. 


I  Henry  VI.  i. 


Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 


King  yoh7i,  V. 

Richard  II.  ii. 

Henry  V.  iv. 


Sampler,  —  Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion 

Samson,  —  O  well-knit  Samson  !  strong-jointed  Samson  !  .  .  . 
Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength  . 
For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliases  It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish 

Sanctities.  —  Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven  And  our  dull  workings  2  Henry  IV.  iv,  2, 

Sanctity.  —  His  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread    .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  ni,  4. 

Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity? Twelfth  Night,  iii,  4. 

In  pure  white  robes,  Like  very  sanctity Winter's  Tale,  iii,  3 

At  his  touch  —  Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand—  They  presently  amend      Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

Sanctuarize.  — No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sancluarize  .     .  .     •  Hamlet,  iv.  7, 

Sanctuary.  — Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary,  And  pitch  our  evils  there?  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2, 
While  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary     .  .      Much  Ado,  ii,  1 

Sand.  — Come  unto  these  yellow  sands.  And  then  take  hands  ,  .  .  .      Tempest,  i.  ■£ 

If  all  their  sand  were  pearl,  The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold        Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
Even  from  a  heart  As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands    .     . 
Docked  in  sand,  Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs  .     .     . 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand  . 
Cast  away  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  Sands   ,  ,  .     . 

The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry 
Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide 
The  splitting  rocks  cowered  in  the  sinking  sands  ...  .2  Henry  VI.  iii, 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  Hfe  ,     .     .  3  Henry  VI.  \.  4, 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands  That  run  i*  the  clock's  behalf      .     Cymbeline,  iii.  2, 

One  sand  another  Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad     ....  .  v.  5, 

Now  our  sands  are  almost  run  ;  More  a  little,  and  then  dumb  .  ....      Pericles,  v. 

Sandal.  —  By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff,  And  his  sandal  shoon Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Sand-blind. — Who  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Sap.  —  Being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood.  With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself  Richard II.  iii.  4. 

Sap-consuming.  — Be  hid  In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow  ....      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i 

Sapling.  —  Mine  arm  is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up    .     .    .         ...     Richard  III,  iii.  4, 

Sarcenet. — And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths,     ...  .  .1  Henry  IV.  iii.  1 

Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  v,  1 

Sat.  —  Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now.  Wearying  thy  hearer As  Vou  Like  It,  \\.  ^. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument.  Smiling  at  grief  .  ...    Tivelfih  Night,  ii.  4, 

And  there  have  sat  The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation  .  ....      Julitis  Ce^sar,  i,  i. 

Satan.  —Satan,  avoid  !     I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not  .     .  .     .  Coin,  of  Errors,  iv,  3, 

.    Talked  of  Satan  and  of  Limbo  and  of  Furies  and  I  know  not  what  ...  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

'Tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cheny-pit  with  Satan  ,     .     .     .  ....       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

Villanous  abominable  misleader  of  youth,  Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan    1  Henry  IV,  ii.  4, 

Satchel. — The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face      As  Von  Like  It,  \\.  7. 

Satiety.  — And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst   .     .  .  .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i, 

A  mere  satiety  of  commendations         .     .  ...  .     .  Tinioji  of  Athens,  \. 

To  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite,  loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years  .     .  Othello,  ii. 

Satire.  — Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram?        .  .  .      Much  Ado,  v. 

That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical,  Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony       Mid,  N.  Dream,  v. 
A  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity  ...    Timon  of  Atliens,  v. 

Satisfaction.  — The  satisfaction  I  would  require  is  likewise  your  own  benefit  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 

Therefore  make  present  satisfaction,  Or  I  'II  attach  you Coin,  of  Errors,  iv. 

Give  me  ample  satisfaction  For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities  ,     .  .     .  .     .       v. 

A  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  would  I  ,  .  ,  2  Hetiry  IV,  Epil, 
Partly  to  satisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind  ,  Henry  V,  iii.  2, 
O,  worthy  satisfaction!  would  it  were  otherwise  ...  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

By  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction King  Lear.  i.  2 

To  comply  with  heat — the  young  affects  In  me  defunct  —  and  proper  satisfaction  .  .  Othello,  i.  3 
Why  dost  thou  ask?—  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought  .         .  ...  ...     iii.  3. 
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Satisfied.  —  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied ...      Mer.  of  Venice^  iv.  ] 

Satisfy.  -^  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible    .     .     .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  ; 

1  will  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satisfied  man .     ...       As  Yoit Like  li^  v.  : 

To  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said,  Stand  by  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching  T.  ofSkrcw^  iv. : 
Saturn.  —  Being,  as  thou  sayest  thou  art,  born  under  Saturn       .  ...       Much  Ado,  i.  ; 

Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction  !  what  says  the  almanac  to  that?      .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  .: 
Though  Venus  govern  your  desires,  Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine  .     .     .    Titus  Andron.  ii.  ; 

The  sweet  view  on  't  Might  well  have  warmed  old  Saturn      ...  .     .  .      Cynibeli?ie,  ii.  1 

Satyr.  —  So  excellent  a  king;  that  was,  to  this,  Hyperion  to  a  satyr    .     ,     .     ,     .  Hamlet^  i,  : 

Sauce.  —  I  '11  make  them  pay  ;  I  '11  sauce  them Merry  Wives,  iv.  ; 

Will  you  not  eat  your  word?  —  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it  .     .     .  Much  Ado,  iv.  ] 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar  .     .     .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  i 

As  fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words      ....      iii.  c 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate  With  thy  most  operant  poison  I  Tijnon  of  Athens^  iv.  3 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit  .  .     .  ....      Juliiis  C^sar,  i.  2 

To  feed  were  best  at  home  ;  From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony  .     .    Macbeth,  iii.  ^ 

My  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce  To  make  me  hunger  more iv.  3 

Epicurean  cooks  Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite  .  ...         Ajtt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  1 

Sauced.  —  Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings      ....      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i 
His  valour  is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion      .  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  ^ 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted  In  praises  sauced  with  lies  .  .      Coriolanus,  i.  1; 

And  sauced  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick  And  he  her  dieter    .     .  .     Cymbeline,  iv.  2 

Saucers.  —  Incision  Would  let  her  out  in  saucers  :  sweet  misprision  !     ,     .  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Sauciness. — Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love         Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  2 

Which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness         .     .  All  ^s  Well,  iv.  5 

You  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauciness  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 


Saucv. — The  heaven's  glorious  sun  That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks  Lovers  L.  Lost.,  i. 

From  the  rattling  tongue  Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence  .  ...  Mid.  N.  Dream^  v. 

When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thoughts  Defiles  the  pitchy  night  .    AW s  Well.,  iv. 

Else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods,  Incenses  them  to  send  destruction       .       Julius  C^sar,  i. 

Beldams  as  you  are,  Saucy  and  overbold  .  ....    Macbeth,  iii. 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs     ...  ....  .  Othello,  i. 

Savage.  — Thou  didst  not,  savage.  Know  thine  own  meaning  .  .  .     .  .     .      Tempest,  i. 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility    Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 

1  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here  .  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ...  .     .    Macbeth,  iv. 

With  patience  more  Than  savages  could  suffer Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 

Savageness.  —  A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood,  Of  general  assault      .     .     .  Hamlet,  ii. 

An  admirable  musician  :  O!   she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear   ...  .      Othello,  \\. 

Savagery.  — This  is  the  bloodiest  shame,  I'iie  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke      King  fohit,  iv. 

While  that  the  coulter  rusts  That  should  deracinate  such  savagery Henry  V.  v. 

Saviour.  —  Ever  'gainst  that  season  comes  Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated  .  Hamlet,  i. 
Savory.  —  Here  's  flowers  for  you  ;  Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  .  ,  Winter^s  Tale,  iv. 
Savour.  — Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours,  In  those  freckles  live  their  savours     Mid.  A',  Dream,  ii. 

The  flowers  of  odious  savours  sweet,  —  Odours,  odours      ...  .  iii. 

I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak  ;  I  smell  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  things        Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue. 

A  savage  jealousy  That  sometime  savours  nobly  ....  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  v. 

This  savours  not  much  of  distraction        ,  .  .....  v. 

A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril  .....  W interns  Tale,  \. 

Rosemary  and  rue;  these  keep  Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long iv. 

Our  master  Says  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth  .  .  .    Henry  V.  i. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile  :   Filths  savour  but  themselves  .     .     .    King  Lear,  iv. 
Savouring.  ~  Neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention  ....  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Savoury.  —  There  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  savoury 
Saw.  —  All  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow  And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw 

If  you  saw  yourself  witli  your  eyes  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgement 


.     .     .      Hamlet,  ii. 

.  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

As  You  Like  It,  i. 


With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances 
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Saw. — Now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might,  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?  As  Vou  Like  /^,,iii.  5. 

Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame '      .     .  ....         ...      v.  2. 

Such  names  and  men  as  these  Which  never  were  nor  no  man  ever  saw  Taut,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

We  '11  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws  .     .  ...  T-welfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ,  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard 2  Henry  V'l.  i.  3, 

The  dismallest  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw     ....  Titus  Andron.  i.  i. 

The  all-seeing  sun  Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun    .     .     .    Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records,  All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past     Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus iii.  2. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  saw ...  King  Lear, '\\.  z. 

I  saw  't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me Othello,  iii.  3. 

Sawpit.  —  Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once Merry  Wives,  w.  a,. 

Say.  — Do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all .  .       ii.  2. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults  ...  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

1  Ml  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so   .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  z. 

Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what  I  know iii.  i. 

I  think  him  better  than  I  say,  And  yet  would  herein  others*  eyes  were  worse    .     .  .     .     .      iv,  2. 

Is  too  like  an  image  and  says  nothing  .  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

So  you  walk  softly  and  look  sweetly  and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk  .  .     .  ii.  i. 

They  say  so  most  that  most  his  humours  know      .     .  .     .  .     .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  x. 

Well,  set  thee  down,  sorrow!  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool      .     .      iv.  3. 

What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say,  '  Hath  a  dog  money?'       .     .     .   I^Ier.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

That  he  hath  been  lunatic  ;  And  when  he  says  he  is,  say  that  he  dreams   Tarn,  oftfie  Shrew,  Indue,  i. 

Hov/  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiled  ?  —  I  like  it  well iv.  3. 

That 's  as  much  to  say  as  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that  question's  out  of  my  part    ...  .     .     .  i.  5. 

He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more  Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  Rich.  II.  ii,  i. 

Say  you  so,  say  you  so?     I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow  cowardly  hind       i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

We  see  it,  and  will  say  it.  —  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth  ,     .     .  RicJiard  III.  iii.  7. 

I  say  no  more.  Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so,  I  take  my  leave Titus  A  ndron.  i.  i. 

And  as  he  sailh,  so  say  we  all  with  him .  .     .       v.  i. 

What  you  have  to  say  I  will  with  patience  hear yulitis  Casar,  i.  2. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  'Amen,'  When  they  did  say  '  God  bless  us  !'  .     .       ii.  2. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me iii.  4. 

I  will  say  so.     By  and  by  is  easily  said      ....  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

To  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little  .     ...  King  Lear,  \.  ^. 

So  your  face  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing i.  4. 

To  say  '  ay '  and  '  no  "  to  every  thing  that  I  said  !      ....  iv.  6. 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes  .  ...  v.  3. 

Speak  you  on  ;  You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say  .  .     .  v.  3. 

Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say ;  v.  3. 

Savest.  —  Thou  sayest  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too .  .     .     ,   i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Saying. — Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? .       Meas.  for  Meas.  \\.  2. 

Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying  ? Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

Therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  For  saying  nothing Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

According  to  Fates  and  Destinies  and  such  odd  sayings '.  .  .       ii.  2. 

Let 's  see  once  more  this  saying  graved  in  gold      .  ii.  7, 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy.  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny       ,     .  .     ,  .     .      ii.  g. 

He  did  intreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay,  To  come  with  him  along iii.  2. 

I  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  bom    ...  Twelfth  Nighty  x.  5. 

'T  is  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me      .  .  Winter^s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

We  see  it,  and  will  say  it.  —  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth  ....      Richard  III.  iii.  7, 

I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well  With  my  well  saying .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

That  he  raves  in  saying  nothing.     .     .  ...  .  ....  Troi  and  Cress.  \\\.  j,. 

The  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use  .     .  .  .     .    Timon  of  Athens,  v.  i. 

Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings .    Julitis  Cmsar,  iii.  2. 
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Saying.  —  As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed Hamlet fX.z 

Scab.  —  My  elbow  itched  ;   I  thought  there  would  a  scab  follow         MicchAdo,n\   3 

I  would  make  thee  the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece    ...  ,  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i 

Scald.  — She  is  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as  you  are  Tinion  of  Athens^  ii.  -£ 

Scalded. —  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion,  And  spleen  of  speed  .     .     King  John,  v.  7, 

Scale.  — You  weigh  equally;  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale     .     .  ...  Mens,  for  Aleas.  iv.  2 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales.  Will  even  weigh Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

If  the  scale  do  turn  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair Mer.  of  Ve?iice,  iv.  i 

We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale,  Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam      .     .  .     .    A/i's  IVe/i,  ii.  3 

In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself,  And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light  Jiic/i.  II.  iii.  4. 
The  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois  .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

In  that  crystal  scales  let  there  be  weighed  Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid  Rom.  andjtd.  i.  2 
An  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale  .     .     .    Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole ...  .     .       Hamlet.,  \.  2 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam  .  .  .  .  iv.  5 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality    .     Othello.^  i.  3, 

Scaling. — But  you  have  found,  Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past  .  .  Coriolanu.';.,  ii.  3, 

SCAMBLiNG,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys  .     .  Much  Ado,  v.  i 

The  scambling  and  unquiet  time  Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question Henry  V.  i,  i, 

Scan  this  thing  no  further  ;  leave  it  to  time     ....  .  ....  Othello,  iii.  3, 

Scandal.  —  In  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept    .     .  .     .  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

My  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk,  That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  tquch  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  4. 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex :  We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 
Would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life,  How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death !     Richard  II.  ii-  i. 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit,  But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire      .  3  Henry  VJ.  ii.  i 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear,  took  pity  From  most  true  wretchedness      ....     Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Scandalized.  —  I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalized  .  .  Tixjo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7, 

We  In  the  world's  wide  mouth  Live  scandalized  and  foully  spoken  of  .     .     -     .     .1  Henry  IV.  i,  3, 

Scandalous. — Shall  we  thus  permit  A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall?  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i 

And  will  ignoble  make  you,  Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world  ....  lVi7der^s  Tale,  ii.  3, 

Scanned.  — Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scanned      .  .         Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

Scant.  —  Allay  thy  ecstasy  ;  In  measure  rein  thy  joy  ;  scant  this  excess      .  Mer.  of  Vefiice,  iii.  2, 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words.  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy  .  .     .       v.  1, 

Scants  us  with  a  single  famished  kiss,  Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears    Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

She  shall  scant  show  well  that  now  shows  best .     .  .     .  ...  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2, 

You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert  Than  she  to  scant  her  duty      .  .     .    King  Lear,  il.  4. 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes ...  .  ....  .  ii.  4 

That  you  think  I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant .     .  Othello,  I.  3. 

Or  say  they  strike  us.  Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite  .  .     .      iv.  3, 

My  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night :   Scant  not  my  cups      .  .  .     .     .  A  7it.  and  Cleo.  iv. 

Scanted.  —  What  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit    .       Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2, 
If  my  father  had  not  scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i 

You  have  obedience  scanted,  And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted  .     KiJig  Lear,  i.  ± 
Scanter.  — From  this  time  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence    ,  Hamlet,  i.  3 

Scanting.  —Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth      ....  Henry  V.  ii.  4, 
Scantling.— Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general  Tr.  dx' Cr. ' 
Scantly.  —  Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not  But  pay  me  terms  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii 
Scar.  —  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good  livery  of  honour     ...  .   AlVs  Well,  iv.  5, 

Show  me  one  scar  charactered  on  thy  skin 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i, 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  .     .  Romeo  and  Jidlet,  ii.  2, 

The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he  Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes  A  nt.  and  Cleo.'m.  13, 

Scarce.  —  A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish    .  ...     Com.  of  Errorsfm.  \, 

Scarce  any  joy  Did  ever  so  long  live;  no  sorrow  But  killed  itself  much  sooner      Winter's  Tale,  v.  3 

Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  In  vain  .     .  ...  ■     -    Richard  II.  w.  i 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up Richard  III.  \.  i 

Which  short-armed  ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce      .  .      Troi.  ajid  Cress.  Ii.  3 

But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed,  The  lesser  is  scarce  felt         .     .         .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
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Scarce.  —  The  odds  Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  you  are  g6ds Cymheline^  v.  2. 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you;  Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you Tempest^  iv.  1. 

Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth  ! , Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

When  he  was  poor,  Imprisoned,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends  .     .  ....    Timon  of  Athens  ^  ii.  2. 

Scarecrow.  — We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  i. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.     I  '11  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them   i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

The  terror  of  the  French,  The  scarecrow  that  affrights  our  children  so         .  .1  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Scared.  — The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out  of  him  .     .         .     .    Merry  Wivesy  iv.  2. 

Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits         .  Ki7!g  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Scarf.  —  My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubbed  down,  Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth      .  Tempest,  iv.  i. 

The  beauteous  scarf  Veiling  an  Indian  beauty Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

How  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf  \         As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  2. 

With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

.  You  are  undone,  captain,  all  but,  your  scarf;  that  has  a  knot  on't  yet .     .  AW  s  Well,  iv.  3. 

Come,  seeling  night,  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day .     .        Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Scarfed.  — The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay.  Hugged  and  embraced     Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me,  in  the  dark  Groped  I  to  find  out  them     ....  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Scarlet. — They  call  drinking. deep,  dyeing  scarlet  .     .  \  Henry  IV.  \\.  ^. 

Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks.  They  '11  be  in  scarlet  straight  Romeo  and  Jtiliet,  ii.  5, 

ScATH. — To  do  offence  and  scath  in, Christendom .     Kingjohn^u.  i. 

Scathe.  — All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe.  So  long  as  I  am  loyal .     .     .2  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

A  Christian-like  conclusion.  To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scathe  to  us    .  .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Scene.  — That's  the  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will  he  merely  a  dumb-show.     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Last  scene  of  all.  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history   .  ....      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

What  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen,  Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  !  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

I  turn  my  glass  and  give  my  scene  such  growing  As  you  had  slept  between  ,        ^-''inter's  Tale,  iv,  i. 

Our  scene  is  altered  from  a  serious  thing      .  ....  ...         Richard  II.  v.  -i,. 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act,  And  mon3rchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene !  Henty  V.  i.  Prol. 

Our  swift  scene  flies  In  motion  of  no  less  celerity  Than  that  of  thought  .  .  .     iii.  Prol. 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow,  We  now  present         .     .  ,  .     Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene  They  laugh  at  .  Coriolamts,  v.  3. 

My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

How  many  ages  hence  Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over  I       .     .  .     .    Julius  C^sar,  iii.  i. 

Scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited  .  ...      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

An  excellent  play,  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning     .       ii.  2. 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene  Been  struck  so  to  the  soul .       ii.  2. 

Play  one  scene  Of  excellent  dissembling;  and  let  it  look  Like  perfect  honour  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 
Scent.  —  But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air  ;  Brief  let  me  be     .  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Sceptre. —  His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power  ....  .     ,      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre  and  the  ball.  The  sword,  the  mace  .  ,  Hetiry  V.  iv.  j. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown,  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe      Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Schedules.  — I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty Tivelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Scholar.  —  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was    ....  .     .    Merry  Wives,  iv.  i. 

He  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier  .  .      Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure  her  ! Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation,  nor  the  musician's    .     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools;  I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

Thou  'rt  a  scholar  ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and  drink      .     .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

An  honest  man  and  a  good,  housekeeper  goes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a  careful  man  and  a  great  scholar  iv.  2. 

Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made Henry  V.  i.  i. 

He  wa5  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ;  Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken     .     .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  !     ITie  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's.     .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

You  may  relish  him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar  .  ....      Othello^  ii.  i. 

Scholarly.  — What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  speak  scholarly  and  wisely  .  .  .  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 
School. —  She  is  keen  and  shrewd  !    She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched.  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school    .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  ^. 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school  Above  a  twelvemonth      .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
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As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iii. 
.     .  .  .      iii. 

.     .     .      All's  Well,  i. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii. 
.     .       2  Henry  I V.  iv. 


Julius  CcBsar,  \.  2, 


School.  — Creeping  like  snail  Unwillingly  to  school  .     . 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools 

As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school         .     .     . 

When  the  schools,  Embowelled  of  their  doctrine     .     .     . 

Like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  the  church 

Like  a  school  broke  up.  Each  hurries  toward  his  home  . 

I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of  mine  .     .     . 

He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school     .     . 

Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together    .         ... 

We  '11  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter   Kifig  Lear,  ii. 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ...  Othello,  iii. 

Schoolboy.  — To  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C  .         .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoolboy   .  ...  Much  Ado,  ii. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned,  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue  Lo^ie' sL.Lost,  v. 

Then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face,     .       As  Yoti  Like  It,  ii. 

The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear  A  schoolboy's  top      .  ....  Winter's  Tale,  ii. 

Schoolboys' tears  take  up  The  glasses  of  my  sight !    ....  ....  Coriolanus,\\\. 

Whom,  like  a  schoolboy,  you  may  overawe  .     .  ...  ...  .1  Henry  VL  i. 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books.     .  Romeo  and  Jttliet,  ii. 

A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour  .  .  .     Julius  Ctrsar,  v. 

School-days. — Is  it  all  forgot?  All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence?  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  iii. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  Si/er.  ofVen.  i. 

Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious .     .      Richard  IIL  iv. 

Schooled.  — Yet  he's  gentle,  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned      .  .     .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i. 

Well,  I  am  schooled ;  good-  manners  be  your  speed  !  i  Henry  I V.  iii. 

Schooling.  —  I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you    .  ...  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

School-maids. — As  school-maids  change  their  names  By  vain,  though  apt,  affection  MeasforMeas.  i. 
Schoolmaster.  — The  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical  ...         .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house.  Fit  to  instruct  her  youth  .     .       Tavi.  of  tlie  Shrew,  i. 

He  took  some  care  To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her 

You  will  be  schoolmaster  And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid  . 

A  schoolmaster  Well  seen  in  music  .  .... 

Sciatica.  —  Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  sciatica  ? 
Science.  —  I  am  put  to  know  that  your  own  science  Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 

Instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences.  Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant  .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii. 

Do  not  learn  for  want  of  time  The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country      .     .     '.  Henry  V.  v. 
Scion.  — We  marry  A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  .     ,  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv. 

I  take  this  that  you  call  love  to  be  a  sect  or  scion  .  .     .  .  ....  .  Othello^  i. 

Scissors.  — And  the  while  His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  a  fool  .     .     .      Com^.  of  Errors, 

Scoffer.  — Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to'be  a  scoffer 

Scold.  —  I  had  rather  hear  them  scold  than  fight     .  .... 

I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold  .     .  

Scolding  would  do  little  good  upon  him     .     .  .         .... 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds  Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks 
Sconce.  —  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours  That  stands  on  tricks  . 

Fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks,  Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce 

I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and  insconce  it  too  .  .  .     .       ii, 

Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ?      .     ,  .         Coriolanus,  iii, 

I  '11  sconce  me  even  here.     Pray  you,  be  round  with  him  ......  .     .         Hamlet,  iii. 

Why  does  he  suiTer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce? v. 

Scope.—  Your  scope  is  as  mine  own,  So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws    .  .  Meas.for  Mens,  u 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  m.uch  fast,  So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use  Turns  to  restraint      i. 

A  restraint,  Though  all  the  world's  vastidJty  you  had.  To  a  determined  scope iii. 

Give  me  the  scope  of  justice ;  My  patience  here  is  touched 

The  fated  sky  Gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth  backward  pull 

As  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope  And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue 

I  '11  give  thee  scope  to  beat,  Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me 


.  Meas.  for  Meas. 


.     As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

Merry  Wives,  ii. 

Tarn,  of  tlu  Skre-w,  \. 

.  i. 

Jiduis  C(Esar,  \. 

CoTn.  of  Errors,  \. 


.  Airs  Well,  i. 
King  John,  v. 
Richard  II.  iii. 
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Scope. — Curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope  When  you  come  'cross  his  humour  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope .      2  Henry  IV.  \w.  ^. 

And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech,  'T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal     .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Cut  my  lace  in  sunder,  that  my  pent  heart  May  have  some  scope  to  beat      .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  i. 

An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice  Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice    Rom.  andytil.  i.  2. 

With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills  The  scope  of  justice     .  Tinion  of  Athens^  v.  4. 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope      .     .  .  ....     ytilius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion.  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state      Hamlet^  \.  \. 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  dilated  articles  allow  .     .  .     .  .  .     .  .  i.  2. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  !     An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope !     .     .     .      iii.  2. 

But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  That  dotage  gives  it    .  ...         King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Scorch.  — The  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass!   Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 
Score.  —  She  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate      ....  Corn.  0/ Errors,  i.  2. 

Score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom  ...  .       Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score  .  AWs  Well,   iv.  3. 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away  From  the  great  compt    .  .    .  .      v.  3. 

He  's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

How  a  score  of  ewes  now?    Thereafter  as  they  be     .  ....      iii.  z. 

There  shall  be  no  money  ;    all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score 2  Henry  VI.  iv.  ^. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally        iv.  7. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score  :  And  so,  God  be  with  him  !     .     .     .     .     Macbeth,  v.  8- 

And  thou  shalt  have  more  Than  two  tens  to  a  score Kiiig  Lear,  i.  4. 

But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time,  Strike  off  this  score  of  absence         .     .  .      GiJtello,  iii.  4. 

Scorn.  —  Where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans  ;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  1. 

A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents  her iii.  i. 

Scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more        .     ,  ....      iii.  1. 

I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case,  If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me    '  .  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  Misprising  what  they  look  on      .     .     .  .  iii.  i. 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  muchi"    Contempt,  farewell! iii.  i. 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Dart  thy  skill  at  me  ;  Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout     .     .  .     .  v.  2. 

When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? Mid.  N.  Dreavt,  ii.  2. 

Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn?     Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears  .      iii.  2. 

How  can  these  things  ip  me  seem  scorn  to  you.  Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ?  iii.  2. 

I  scorn  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me .  iii.  2. 

Do  not  run  ;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels .     .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii,  2. 

The  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful  In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  !     Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns    .  .  .  .  .     .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  to  scorn .1  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing Richard  III.  i. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun  Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes   Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

He  hath  resisted  law,  And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial Coriolanus,  iii. 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth  Macbeth^  iv. 

Our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn .     .  v. 

Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn.  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  born    .     .       v. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  The  oppressor's  wrong  .  .     .     Havilet^  iii. 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at      .     .     ,  Othello,  iv. 

Scorned.  —  Mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

Scorned  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stolen  .     A 11^ s  Well,  \. 

For  one  that  scorned  at  me,  now  scorned  of  me Richard  III.  iv. 

Scorning  the  base  degrees  By  which  he  did  ascend .     .         .     Julixis  Ceesar,  ii. 

Scorpion.  —  Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest,  Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore      2  Henry  VI,  iii. 

O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind  !       .  .  .  .     .  ,   Macbeth,  iii 

Scot.  —  He  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them  ;  No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul     .        i  Henry  IV.  i. 
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Scot.  —  That  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too     ...  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Scotch.  —  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure  Muck  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Scotched.  —  He  scotched  him  and  notched  him  Hke  a  carbonado      .  Coriolamis,  iv.  5. 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it  .     ,  Macbeth^  iii.  2. 

Scotland.  —  If  that  you  will  France  win,  Then  with  Scotland  first  begin       .         .     .   Henry  V.  i.  z. 

Stands  Scotland  where  it  did?  Macbeth^  iv.  3. 

Scoundrels.  — They  are  scoundrels  and  substractors  that  say  so Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Scour.  —  '  Item  :   She  can  wash  and  scour.'     A  special  virtue  ....      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  i. 

I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds  .     .     .      Merry  Wives^  i.  4. 

Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them  ;  never  Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way  .  PVmter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 
Scoured.  — To  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion    ....  2  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Scourge.  — The  offender's  scourge  is  weighed.  But  never  the  ofiFence    .     .  .     .     Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

Scourged  with  rods,  Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires  ....  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

Yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects    ....  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Scouring.  — And  fearful  scouring  Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust  ....  Timon  o/At/iens,  v.  2. 
Scraps.  — They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;  which  are  devoured  As  fast  as  they  are  made  Tr.  a7id  Cr.  iii,  3. 
Scratch.  —  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 
Scratched.  —  So  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face    Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Priscian  !  a  little  scratched,  't  will  serve  .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  i. 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratched AW s  Well,  v.  2. 

I  'II  havethy  beauty  scratched  with  briers,  and  made  Morehomely  than  thy  state   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Screech-owls.  — The  time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl 2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Screw.  — I  partly  know  the  instrument  That  screws  me  from  my  true  place   .     .    Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  And  we  '11  not  fail Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Scrimers. — The  scrimers  of  their  nation,  He  swore,  had  neithermotion,  guard,  nor  eye  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Scrip.  — Call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip       ....      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

Not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage As  You  Like  It,\\\.  2.. 

Scripture.  —  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

How  dost  thou  understand  the  Scripture?      .  .     .  .  .     .  .     .  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Scripture  says,  '  Adam  digged ' :  could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  .     .     .     .  v.  i. 

Scroll.  —  Here 's  the  scroll,  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune  .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth? .2  Henry  IV.  i,  2. 

Scruple.  —  Nature  never  lends  The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence  .     .         .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i. 

Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do  With  any  scruple ....  i.  1. 

I  know  them,  yea.  And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple Muck  Ado,  v.  i. 

Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part  Of  one  poor  scruple Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Every  dram  of  it ;  and  I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple A  IPs  Well,  ii.  3. 

If  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

No  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle iii.  4. 

Intermixed  With  scruples  and  do  set  the  word  itself  Against  the  word     ....   Richard  II.  v.  5. 

The  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself      ....  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Fears  and  scruples  shake  us:   In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

This  noble  passion,  Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul  Wiped  the  black  scruples      .         .      iv.  3. 

Whether  it  be  Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

ScuRRtLiTV.  —  So  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection    ...  ...         .  v.  1. 

Scurvy.  —  Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler,  As  he  's  reported  .     .  .       Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

He  prated,  And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms ...  Othello,  \.  :£. 

Scurvv-valiant. — Thou  scurvy-valiant  ass  !  thou  art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  y. 
ScvLLA. — Thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother  jW^r.  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 
Sea.  — Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground   .     .     Tempest,  i.  i. 

The  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek.  Dashes  the  fire  out i.  a. 

Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would  Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth \,  £. 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow i.  2. 

Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  ihe  sea i.  z< 
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Cofn.  of  Errors,  ii. 
.      .      .     .        V. 
Muck  Ado,  ii.  3, 
.     .     .  .     .      iv.  I 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 


Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i, 
sea  might  do  .     .     .  i.  i. 


AlVs  Well,  ii. 
Twelfth  Night,  i. 

.      ii.  4. 

ii.  4 

IVinter'^s  Tale,  i,  2, 

iv.  4. 

...  .      iv.  4, 

.     King  fohn,  i 


Sea.  —  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade  But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change Tempest, 

As  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl  Two  Gen,  of  Verona, 'n.  4. 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears 

Even  from  a  heart  As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands    .... 

Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas 

Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth.by  wreck  of  sea?  Buried  some  dear  friend 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore,  To  one  thing  constant  never  .     . 

The  wide  sea  Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again  .     . 

The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face  .     .         .         .     ■ 

By  rushy  brook,  Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea  ... 

As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea  Contagious  fogs  .     .     . 

The  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song,  And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea.  Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers  .     , 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought  What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at 

Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore  To  a  most  dangerous  sea 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea,  Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb  ?  As  You  Like  It,  ii, 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  puffed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar?      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew, 

Great  seas  have  dried  When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied 

Notwithstanding  thy  capacity,  -Receiveth  as  the  sea 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.     I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea 

As  hungry  as  the  sea,  And  can  digest  as  much  .  .     . 

You  may  as  well  Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon   .     .  .     . 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  A  wave  0'  the  sea   ... 

I  am  put  to  sea  With  her  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  onshore      .     . 

Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores  Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay  . 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half. so  deaf,  Lions  more  confident ....  .     -  .     .     .     .       u. 

Full  of  ire,  In  rage  deaf  as  the.sea,  hasty  as  fire    .     .  '.         Richard II.  i. 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  .  .      ii. 

England,  bound  in  with. the  triumphant  sea  ....  ...  .      ii. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king  .         .     iii. 

Being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon    .     .     ,    i  Henry  IV.  i. 

Clipped  in  with  the  sea  That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales    . 

Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas    .  

As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea  With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasures 

It  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea      .     .  ...  .  , 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouthed  sea    .  

The  pretty-vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me         

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea 

Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 

Let  us  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the  seas  Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable 

I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness,  Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Richmond  is  x>n  the  seas.  —  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him !  .     .     ,     .     iv.  4. 

Thus  hulling  in  The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 

In  a  sea  of  glory,  But.far  beyond  my  depth iii.  2. 

Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest    .     . 

The  seas  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce  And  did  him  service. 

His  pupil  age  Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea     .  .     . 

When  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike  Showed  mastership  in  floating 

What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea?  ....  .  ... 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea  ...  ...     iii.  r 

If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad,  Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face     iii.  i 

Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea ;  Yet  there  's  as  little  justice  as  at  land iv.  3, 

The  fish  lives-inthesea,  and 'tis  much  pride  For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  \C\A^Ront.  d^  Jul.  i.  3 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea,  My  love  as  deep ....      ii.  2 

The  sun  's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction  Robs  the  vast  sea  ....  Tiinon  of  Athens,  iv.  z 
.    Tbe  sea's.a  thief,  whoseliquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into  salt  tears  .         ,     .  .     .     iv.  3. 


2  He7iry  I V.  i. 
Henry  V.  i.  2. 
.     .  iii.  7. 

....      V.  Prol. 
2  Henry  VI.  iii 


Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 
.     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  ^. 


Titus  A  tidron. 
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Sea.  —  The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  Making  the  green  one  red Macbeth  W.  2. 

Fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear,  But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea  Each  way  and  move  .  iv.  2. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat;  And  we  Tnust  take  the  current  when  it  serves  y?*;//?^  C^jar,  iv,  3. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  And  by  opposing  end  them      .     .  .     .    Hamlei   iii.  i. 

Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend  Whicli  is  the  mightier .     .      iv.  i. 

He  was  met  even  now  As  mad  as  the  vexed  sea  ...  Kinz  Lear  iv  4 

He  had  a  thousand  noses,  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea       .     .  .     .      iv  6. 

Let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus-high     ....  .      Othello  ii.  i. 

Here  is  my  butt,  And  very  sea-mark  uf  my  utmost  sail  ,  .     ,  .  ...  .     .       \  a 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath,  And  sinks  most  lamentably  Ant.  afid  Cleo.  iii.  10, 

If  you  are  sick  at  sea.  Or  stomach-qualmed  at  land  ...  .  .  .    Cyvibeliue   iii.  4. 

I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea.  —  Why,  as  men  do  a-land  .  ...     Pericles  ii.  i. 

Sea-coal.  —  At  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire  ...  .  Merry  Wives  i.  4. 

Seal. —  Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain     ...  .  .  Me  as.  for  Me  as   iv    i 

O,  let  me  kiss  This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  !       .  .         Mid.  N.  Dream   iii.  z. 

1  '11  seal  to  such  a  bond  And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew    ....  Mer.  0/  Venice^  \.  3. 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth  ,  .  ...  A  IPs  Well  i.  -t. 

Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss.  As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love  .  Ki7ig  John.'n.  1. 
I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since     .  .      2  Ne?iry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal .     .  iv   7 

Sealed.  —  Seals  of  Jove,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain Meas/or  Meas.  iv.  i. 

Away  !  for  every  thing  is  sealed  and  done  Tliat  else  leans  on  the  affair  .     .     Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written,  And  sealed  between  us      .  .         Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

Seam.  —  Bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam     .     .  .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \\.  -i. 

Sea-maid.  —  Stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Seamen. —  But  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck   ...  Kifig-  John,  iii.  i. 

Seamy. —  Some  such  squire  he  was  That  turned  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without     .     .      Olliello,  iv.  z. 
Sea-nvmphs  hourly  ring  his  knell :  Ding-dong  .     .  ....  .  Tempest,  \.  i. 

Sear.—  My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf  .  .  .  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next  With  bonds  of  death  I     .     .  .     .  Cymbeline,  i,  1. 

Search. —  And  the  sea  mocks  Our  frustrate  search  on  land       .     .  .     .  ...    Tempest,  iii.  3, 

The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search  .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

When  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  i. 

It  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search  and  altogether  against  my  will      .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Do  this  suddenly.  And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail     ...  .       ii.  2. 

Searched. —  Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk      .  .  Mer.  of  Vejtice,  iii.  ^. 

Searching. —  When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid.  Behind  the  globe      ,         .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

That's  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ...  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Seasick. — Why  look  you  pale?     Seasick,  I  think .     .  Love's L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Seaside. —  Let  's  to  the  seaside,  ho  !     As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in  .     .     .       Othello,  ii.  i. 

Season. —  Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not -as  the  flower,  Corrupt  with  virtuous  season  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

These  jests  are  out  of  season  ;  Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this    .       Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of  season  ?        .     .  .  ii.  2. 

Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more  than  he  's  worth  to  season     ...  iv.  2. 

It  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest  ...  .      Much  Ado,  \.  3. 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows ...    Lozie''s  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Thorough  this  distemperature  we  see  The  seasons  alter     .  ....      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season  :  So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason  ii.  .«. 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's  When  mercy  seasons  justice  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  I  .     .     .     .       v.  1. 

Here  feel  we  but  theT)enalty  of  Adam,  The  seasons'  difference As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Get  from  her  tears.  —  'T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in  .      A IV s  Well,  i.  i. 

I  am  not  a  day  of  season.  For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail  In  me  at  once  ....  v.  3. 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp  Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world  i  Hen.  IV.'w.  i. 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year  Had  found  some  months  asleep  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet z  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
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Season.  —  Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning   .  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

In  brief,  — for  so  the  season  bids  us  be,  —  Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning  .     .  v.  3. 

Liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste.  To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste !  Rom.&'Jul.  ii.  3. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep  ....  Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o'  the  season iv.  2. 

Ever  'gainst  that  season  comes  Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated     ....      Hatnletf  i.  i. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attent  ear  .  .     .  i.  2. 

Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee! i.  3. 

As  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge ii.  i. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try,  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy iii.  a. 

Hear  me,  good  friends,  —  But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season     .     .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  i. 

Blest  be  those.  How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills,  Which  seasons  comfort  Cymbeline^  \.  6. 

Frame  yourself  To  orderly  soliciting,  and  be  friended  With  aptness  of  the  season ii.  3. 

And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow  From  youth  of  such  a  season  iii.  4. 

We  Ml  slip  you  for  a  season  ;  but  our  jealousy  Does  yet  depend .....      iv.  3. 

Seasoned. — But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice.  Obscures  the  show  of  evil   Mer.  of  Ven.  iii.  2. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection !  ...  v.  i. 
This  suit  of  yours,  So  seasoned  with  your  faithful  love  to  me  ...  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul.  When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
Seat. — Vaulted  with  such  ease  into  hisseat,  As  if  an  angel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds  t  Hen.  IV.  iv.  i. 
This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  .    .     Macbeth,  i.  6. 

While  memory  holds  a  seat  In  this  distracted  globe .     ,      Hamlet,  i.  5. 

But  this  gallant  Had  witchcraft  in  't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ...      iv.  7. 

Seated.  —  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights  .     .  .     .  ....  3  He?iry  VI.  v.  7. 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Against  the  use  of  nature Macbeth,  i.  3. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ;  'Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Second.  —  Highly  beloved,  Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city     .     .  Co7ii.  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

'T  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief  Against  yourself Mucli  Ado,  y.  1. 

Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion.  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste      ,       As  Vou  Like  It,  ii,  7. 

Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you     .     .  ...  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course,  Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  2, 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  ....  Hamlet,  \.  3. 
The  instances  that  second  marriage  move  Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  .     .  iii.  2. 

And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second  Stood  heir  to  the  first    ...  ...   Othello,  i.  r. 

You  some  permit  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse .       Cyjnbeline,  v.  i. 

Secondary.  —  I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied,  To  be  a  secondary  at  control  .  King  John,  v.  2. 
Secrecy.  — This  secrecy  of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee  ....  ,     .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3, 

We  are  lucky,  boy  ;  and  to  be  so  still  requires  nothing  but  secrecy Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

A  woman:  and  for  secrecy.  No  lady  closer    .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum  :  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy  2  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

This  to  me  In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did .     .  .  .      Hamlet,  i.  z. 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy  A  little  I  can  read Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2, 

Secret.  —  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me  but  by  a  parable       T%vo  Gen.  of  Vero7ta,  ii.  5. 
An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into  secrets  ...  ...  .     .      jii.  i. 

'T  is  a  secret  must  be  locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips      .     .  .     ,      Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ;  Be  secret-false .     .     Com.,  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

I  can  be  secret  as  a  dumb  man        .     .  .       Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

No  words!  Of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you ....    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

A  secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me .  ...  As  Von  Like  It,  i.  1. 

This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  require  A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it  ...  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  i. 
The  secrets  of  nature  Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity  .     .  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 

I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air  With  secrets Titiis  Andron.  iv.  z. 

Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets  That  appertain  to  you?      .     .  .     .     yulius  C^sar,  ii.  i. 

Can  I  bear  that  with  patience.  And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ?  ....  .       ii.  i. 

By  and  by  thy  bosom  siiall  partake  The  secrets  of  my  heart .  ,     ,  .      ii.  i. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  !     What  is  't  you  do  ? Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
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Secret.  —  I  am  forbid  To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house Hamlet^  i.  5, 

Indeed  this  counsellor  Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave  .     .  iii.  4. 

I  '11  have  this  secret  from  thy  Iieart,  or  rip  Thy  heart  to  find  it  .  Cyinbeline^  iii.  5, 

Sect. — He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  !   All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal  Of  all  professors  else         ,     .  ]V"Lnter's  Tale,  v, 

So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm,  they  are  sick      ...  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Whereof  I  take  this  that  you  call  love  to  be  a  sect  or  scion  .     .  .  .   Othello^  i.  3. 

Sectary.  —  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical  ?  .     .  .  King  Lear,  i.  2, 

Secure. —  Still  secure  And  confident  from  foreign  purposes      ....  .    Ki?tg-  John,  ii.  i, 

Repose  you  here  in  rest,Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mi3haps  !  Titus  Andron.  i, 

-  Security.  —  But  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accurst  Meas.  for  Mcas.  iii.  2 

Fair  leave  and  large  security  .  ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

And,  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love  Security,  I  '11  pawn  my  victories  .    Timon  of  Athens,  \\\.  5, 
Security  gives  way  to  conspiracy  .     .  ...  .  J^llius  Ccesar,  ii 

You  all  know,  security  Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy      ,  .     .  ...  .    Macbeth,  iii, 

Sedge.  —  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage   Tivo  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7, 
Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  now  will  he  creep  into  sedges  ....  .      Much  Ado,  ii,  i 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook,  And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid        Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  ^ 
Even  as  th^  waving  sedges  play  with  wind   ...  .    luduc.  2 

Seduce.  — O  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce!  .  .  Havilet,  i.  5, 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  To  base  declension  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced  ?  .  .....  Jidiits  CcBsar,  i.  2 

See.  — You  may  say  what  sights  you  see  ;  I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge   Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  2, 
I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and  still  [  see  her  beautiful      .     .  .  .     .     .       ii. 

I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles  and  I  see  no  such  matter  .  .     .  .      Much  Ado^  i. 

Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ?  .  .  .  .  .     .  .  i. 

A  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day       .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \. 

Be  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be  ;  See  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see  .  .  .  .  .      iv. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us  Should  see  salvation     .  .     .       I\Ier.  of  Venice,  iv. 

An  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  .   Tzuelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 
But  I  do  see  't  and  feel  't,  As  you  feel  doing  thus  .     .  .         IVinter's  Tale,  i 

Or  could  you  think?     Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see,  That  you  do  see?  King  John,  iv.  3. 
But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see,  My  fair  rose  wither  .  .    Richard  II.  v. 

Yet  who  's  so  blind,  but  says  he  sees  it  not?     Bad  is  the  world         .     ,  .  RicJiard  III.  iii.  6. 

If  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me.     Will  he  give  you  the  nod?   ,  Trot,  and  Cress,  i 

Hear  all,  all  see,  And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be  .   Romeo  and  Juliet,  i, 

Perhaps  you  have  learned  it  without  book  :   but,  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see?        .     .  i 
You  know  you  cannot  see  yourself  So  well  as  by  reflection       .  .  .      Julius  Ctzsar,  i.  z, 

I  do  not  like  your  faults.  —  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults  .  .  .      iv 

O,  woe  is  me,  To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see!  .  .  Hamlet,  iii 

Here  's  fine  revolution,  an  we  liad  the  trick  to  see  't  .  .  .  v 

You  see  how  this  world  goes.  —  I  see  it  feelingly King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

This  honest  creature  doubtless  Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds     .     Othello,  iii.  3 

1  see  before  me,  man:  nor  here,  nor  here.  Nor  what  ensues  .  Cyinbeline,  iii.  2 

Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat  For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at    Pericles,  ii.  ^ 

Seed.  —  And  choice  breeds  A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds  .     .  .  All^s  Well,  i   3 

Which  in  their  seeds  And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasured      .  .  2  Henry  IV,  iii,  i 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not  Macbeth,  i.  3, 
'T  is  an  unweeded  garden,  That  grows  to  seed      .  .  .  Hamlet,  i, 

Seedness.  —  From  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings  To  teeming  foison  .     .     .   Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  4 

Seeing.  —  It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye         Lovc'^s  L.  Lost,  iv,  3. 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense,  It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense  Mid.  N.  Dreaiji,  iii.  2 
The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say  .     .     .  Winter''s  Tale,  v.  ^ 

How  was  it? —  Well  worth  the  seeing .  ...  Henry  VI IL  iv.  i 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  Will  come  when  it  will  come     .  .     Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2 

Seek.  — I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded  ....  .         Tempest,  iii.  3. 

You  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  Mer.  of  Venice,  i, 
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Seek. — We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him    ....  .  Mer.  0/ Venice^  \\\.  i. 

Were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy,  I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument  As  Voit  Like  It,  iii.  i. 

Wheresoe'er  he  is  ;  Seek  him  with  candle;  bring  him  dead  or  living  .  .     .  ...      iii.  i. 

You  would  have  me  seek  into  myself  For  that  which  is  not  in  me    ...  .      Jidhts  C^sar,  i.  2. 

Seeking.  —  Light  seeking  light  doth  light  of  light  beguile Lome's  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  .  ...  As  }'o?i  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you A7w^  yohn,  iv.  3. 

It  shall  make  honour  for  ynu.  —  So  T  lose  none  In  seeking  to  augment  it  ....  Mncheth,  ii.  i. 
Seem.  —  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not  ? — Wise. — What  instance  of  the  contrary  ?  Two  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii,  4. 

Either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so  craftily  ;  and  that 's  not  good  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Your  virtue  hath  a  license  in  't,  Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is       ....  ...       ii.  4. 

That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be .  .  iii.  2. 

But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem,  I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Her  wit  Values  itself  so  highly  that  to  her  All  matter  else  seems  weak .      iii.  i. 

To  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor     .     -     .  Lovers  L..  Lost,  v.  2. 

Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye,  When  every  thing  seems  double  Mid.  iV.  Dream,  iv,  i. 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast  To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you,  For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem  A II  'j  Well,  ii.  5. 

To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear,  Howe'er  repented  after         .     .  .      iii.  7. 

It  is  no  more,  But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won,  Desires  this  ring      .  ...      iii.  7. 

Though  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  unfit       .     .  .  .  ....       v,  1. 

We  have  been  Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived  In  that  which  seems  so    .     .     Wijiter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Nothing  she  does  or  seems  But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself  iv.  4. 

His  present  want  Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it   .  .     .  .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathize,  For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win        ...       v.  i. 

Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst  .  ....  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world  :  fear  not  your  advancements  ....       v.  5. 

He  seems  indifferent.  Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part      ...  .    Henry  V.  i.  i. 

In  cases  of  defence  't  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems  .       il.  4. 

Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

'T  is  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  born  to ....  iii.  1. 

Such  it  seems  As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself  .  iii.  3. 

And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil Richard  III.  \.  %. 

That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love,  Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years      .      iv.  4. 

And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  't  is,  their  own,  Which  we  have  goaded  onward      .     Coriolamts,  ii.  3. 

Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's  friend,  And  temperately  proceed iii.  i. 

If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem  The  same  you  are  not .     .  iii.  2. 

Although  it  seems,  And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye iv.  7. 

Where  violent  sorrow  seems  A  modern  ecstasy  ...  .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus  washing  her  hands ...       v.  i. 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  Seems  bruited    ...  .  .     .  ...       v.  7. 

It  is  common.  — If  it  be,  Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee?      .  .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it  is  ;  I  know  not  '  seems' ,  ,  .  i.  2. 

These  indeed  seem,  For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play .  i.  2. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !     .  i.  2. 

But  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly  That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  .     .  ii.  i. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk     ....  ii.  1. 

Man  delights  not  me :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so  ii.  2. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  .  ...      iii.  4. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem  ;  to  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust    King  Lear,  i.  4. 

And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not      . .      iv.  6. 

Wretched  though  I  seem,  I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove  What  is  avouched  there        v.  i. 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place.  To  be  produced      .     .  .  .   Othello,  t.  i. 

Of  a  free  and  open  nature,  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so  .  .  .  .  i.  3. 

Men  should  be  what  they  seem  ;  Or  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none  !  .     .      iii.  3. 

All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great,  And  all  great  fears  .     .  ...   Afit.  and  Cleo.W.  z. 
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Seem.  — You  do  seem  to  know  Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me  ....  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

So  seem  as  if  You  were  inspired  to  d6  those  duties  which  You  tender ii. 

How  look  I,  That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity  ?....■         iii. 

That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those  Which  chance  to  find  us    ...     .  .     .  .     .      iv. 

And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation  To  points  that  seem  impossible  .  ...     Pericles^  v. 

Seemed. — Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep  .  ...  .     .       Henry  V.  iii. 

Seemers.  —  Hence  shall  we  see,  l£  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be  J\feas./or  Meas.  \.  3, 
Seeming.  —  From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free!  .     .  ...  iii, 

Seemed  I  ever  otherwise  to  you?  —  Out  on  thee  !     Seeming!   I  will  write  against  it  Much  Ado,  iv 

So  we  grew  together,  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted    .     .  .     .    Jlid.  jV.  Dream,  iii, 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  ;  So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart  .     .  iii. 

Everj'  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  til!  his  fellow-fault  came  to  match  it  ,     .     As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

Tliat  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  indeed  least  are    .  .  ....      Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  v. 

We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge  .    All  'j  Well,  ii. 

These  keep  Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long  .  .  IV'iiUer'^s  Tale,  iv. 

Thou  art  essentially  mad,  without  seeming  so  ...  .       i  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down  After  my  seeming  2  Henry  IV.  v. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till't  run  o'er,  In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it    Hefiry  VIII.  i. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming,  With  meekness  and  humilitv  .  ,     ,       ii. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man  !  Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both  !  Romeo  a7idjzdie(,  iii, 

We  will  both  our  judgements  join  In  censure  of  his  seeming    .     .  ...    Haiulet^  iii. 

Not  I  for  love  and  duty,  But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  .     .  ...  Otiiello,  i. 

These  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods  Of  modern  seeming     .  ,     .  .     .  .     .        i. 

I  am  not  merry,  but  I  do  beguile  The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise      .  ...  ii. 

Putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming  .  ....  .       ii. 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming  .     .  ....  ....      iii. 

He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off,  Alore  than  a  mortal  seeming         Cym&eline,  i. 

I  am  sorry  for 't ;  not  seeming  So  worthy  as  thy  birth  .  ...  .  .      iv. 

Seen.  —  And  when  you  have  seen  more  and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly      .     .    Much  Ado,  iii. 
If  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see       Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 
O,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen.  Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  !  iv. 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen  Alid.  tV.  Dream,  iv. 

True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days   ....  ...      As  Yon  Like  It,  ii. 

To  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands  ...  .  iv.  i. 

I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider  .  ......  .         Winter^s  Tale,  ii. 

Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of     .     .     ,  ...       v. 

Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit,  More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen   i  Henry  VI.  v 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen  Makes  feared  and  talked  of  more  than  seen       Coriolanus,  iv. 

And  stop  those  maims  Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country iv.  5, 

I  have  seen  the  day  That  I  have  worn  a  visor  and  could  tell  A  whispering  tale  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate!     Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late!  i.  5. 

Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this :  O  woful  day,  O  woful  day  !      .  .  .  iv,  5, 

You  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are,  Make  them  best  seen  and  known  Tinion  of  Athens,  v.  1 

And  I  have  seen  The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam         yulins  C^sar,  i.  3, 

When  beggars  die,there  are  no  comets  seen;  The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes  ii.2. 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange  .  Macbeth,  ii,  4. 

His  beard  was  grizzled,  —  no  ?  —  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  A  sable  silvered    Hamlet,  i.  2 
Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to-night .  ...  .  .  •  i'  5 

Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen    .....  .     .  ■  i-  5 

O,  woe  is  me.  To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  !  iii.  1, 

We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time:  machinations,  hollowness,  treachery      .     .     .     King- Lear,  \.  ^. 
Full  oft  't  is  seen.  Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities  iv. 

The  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far  Cannot  be  seen  or  heard  .     .  .  .  .  .     .      iv. 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used         .     .  ...  .  ....  Othello,  \\. 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak  What  I  have  seen  and  known         .  ....  .      iv. 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 

No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  't  is  as  soon  Taken  as  seen    ...         1. 
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Seen.  —  She 's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit Cymheline^i. 

That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may  Melt  and  no  more  be  seen -     -     Perkies^y.^. 

Seizure.  —  To  whose  soft  seizure  The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh  .  .  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1 

Seldom  when  The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  2 

When  they  seldom  come,  they  wished  for  come,  And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents  iHeii.IV.  i.  2. 

Those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover     .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2 

Seld-shown  flamens  Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs Coriolamis,\\.  i, 

Self.  —  It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part,  Mine  eye's  clear  eye  .     .     .    Coin,  of  Errors.,  iii-  z, 
Swear  by  thy  gracious  self,  Which  is  the  god  of  ray  idolatry  .  Rovieo  aiid  Jtdiet,  ii.  ^ 

But,  for  my  single  self,  I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe  ...  .  Julius  CcEsar,  i.  z, 

Self-abuse.  —  My  strange  and  self-abuse  Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use   .         Macbeth.,  iii. 
Self-affairs.  —  Being  over-full  of  self-affairs,  My  mind  did  lose  it       .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream^  i, 

Self-assumption.  —  In  self-assumption  greater  Than  in  the  note  of  judgement  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 
Self-breath.  —  Speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride  That  quarrels  at  self-breath  .     .       ii.  3. 

Self-charity.  —  Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice  ...       Othello,  ii.  3, 

Self-comparisons.— Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons,  Point  against  point  rebellious  Macbeth,  i.  2, 
Self-endeared. — Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection,  She  is  so  self-endeared  Much  Ado,  iii.  i, 
Self-explication.  —  A  thing  perplexed  Beyond  self-explication  ,  Cymbeline,  iii   4 

Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  As  self-neglecting  .     .  Henry  V.  li.  4 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war  Hath  no  self-love  .  ....  2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Self-neglecting.  —  Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  As  self-neglecting  ....       ii 

Self-reproving.  —  He  's  full  of  alteration  And  self-reproving  .     .  .     King  Lear,  v 

Selfsame.  —  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  selfsame  thing,  dear  imp       .     .     .         Loire's  L.  Lost,  i 

When  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  selfsame  flight Mer.  of  Venice,  i, 

The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court  Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage     JJ^inter's  Tale/iv.4. 

For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather  .      3  Heitry  VI.  in.  z 

Why,  that  was  he.  —The  selfsame  name,  but  one  of  better  nature Richard  IH.  i.  2 

For  the  selfsame  heaven  That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him .  v.  3 

And  with  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key  Retorts  to  chiding  fortune  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Went  it  not  so?  —  To  the  selfsame  tune  and  words Macbeth,  \.  3 

This  is  a  fellow  of  the  selfsnme  colour  Our  sister  speaks  of  .  ...    King  Lear,  ii.  2 

Self-slaughter.— That  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed  His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter!    Hajnlet,  i.  2 

Against  self-slaughter  There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine Cy}nbeline,\\\.  ^ 

Self-sovereignty. — Do  not  curst  wives  hold  thatself-sovereignty  Only  for  praise  sake?  L.L.Lost,  iv.  i 

Self-wrong.  —  Lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wTong,  I  '11  stop  mine  ears  .  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Sell. — Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drovier:  so  they  sell  bullocks  Mnch  Ado,'\\.  i 

To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose      ....  .  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iii.  1 

We  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know,  Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show  v.  2 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3, 

She  made  me  vow  That  I  should  neither  sell  nor  give  nor  lose  it  ...      iv.  i, 

Sell  when  you  can  :  you  are  not  for  all  markets  ...  ....  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  5 

For  a  quart  d'^cu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation    ...  Airs  Well,  iv.  3, 

Seller.  — To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs,  She  passes  praise  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Semelable. — It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  seethe  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  r, 

To  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  mirror Havilet,y.2 

That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more  Of  semblable  import  ....  A?ii.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4, 

Semblance.  —  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance,  you  die  Merry  IVives,  iv.  2 

She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour .     .  Mnch  Ado,  iv.  i 

Now  thy  image  doth  appear  In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first      .     .  .  .  v.  1 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed  In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul!  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have  That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances  As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  3, 
With  forms  being  fetched  From  glistering  semblances  of  piety  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  2 

Put  off  these  frowns.  An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5 

To  assume  a  semblance  That  very  dogs  disdained  .  .  .     King  Lear,  v.  3, 

Semblative.  — And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part  ...  .  ...         Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

Semper.  —  'T  is  'semper  idem,'  for  obsque  hoc  nihil  est:  't  is  all  in  every  part  .  .i  Henry  IV.  v.  5, 
Senators.  —  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators      ....  ,  Othello,  i.  3. 
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Send.  —  'T  is  politicly  done,  To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men  ,      2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

I  '11  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on  it      .  .  .  ....      Richard  III.  iii.  2, 

Sender.  — This  was  a  merry  message.     We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it  .   Henry  K  i.  2, 

Any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome  The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at     .     .  .  .       ii.  4. 

Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried,  To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence     AlVs  Well,  v.  3 
Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light  .  ...  ...     Hamlet^  ii.  2, 

Senior.  —  My  tough  senior.  —  Why  tough  senior  ?  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  ^. 

This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid  .  .     .  . .     .      jji.  i 

Se'nnights.  —  Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  Macbeth,  i.  3 

Sense.  —  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  stomach  of  my  sense  Tempest,  ii.  i 

Howsoe'er  you  have  Been  justled  from  your  senses         .  .  .       v.  1 

One  who  never  feels  The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4 

She  speaks,  and  'tis  Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it  .     .  ii.  2 

Can  It  be  That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense  Than  woman's  lightness?  .  ii.  2 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine  ;  either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so  craftily  .  .  ii.  4. 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  appreliension  ...  ,  .      iii.  i 

Poor  soul,  She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense         ,     .  ....  .     .  v.  i 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense.  Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing  v.  i 

As  there  is  sense  in  truth  and  truth  in  virtue  .  ....  ....  .     .       v.  1 

Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her  .     .  .  v.  , 

Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls  .     .  .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  1 

Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense?  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  ■ 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair,  To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair.  ii.   i 

Methought  all  his  senses  were  locked  in  his  eye,  As  jewels  in  crystal  .  .  .  ii.  i 

Warble,  child;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing  .     .  .  .  iii.  i 

A  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen,  Above  the  sense  of  sense  .  .     .       v.  z 

O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence  !  ......     Mid.  N.  Drea-ni,  ii.  ^ 

Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong .     .  iii.  2 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense.  It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense  ...  .      iii.  j 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?       .      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i 
You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense      .     .     ,  T^^w.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2 

Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds.  And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable  .       v.  2 

That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  and  do  suppose  What  hath  been  cannot  be  .  All's  IVell,  i.  i 

Whose  apprehensive  senses  All  but  new  things  disdain  .  i.  2 

Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem  A  senseless  help  when  help  past  sense  we  deem     .     .       ii.  i 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay  In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way      .  .     .  ii.  . 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  ;  If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  !  Twelfth  N'ighi,  iv.  i 
Your  senses, unintelligent  of  our  insufficience  .  IVinter's  Tale,  i.  i 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  ...  .  ii.  1 

So  surprised  ray  sense.  That  T  was  nothing .     ,  ....  .      iii.  i 

Thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down  And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness     2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 
All  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions     ....  .  Henry  V.iv.  i 

And  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  .     .  Troz.  and  Cress,  i.  i 

I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear,  To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent         .  .        i.  3 

But,  hit  or  miss,  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes  .  .  i.  3 

Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strikest  me  thus?  .  .  .  ii.  i 

The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  That  it  enchants  my  sense    ...  .  .      iii.  2 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself,  That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself         ...  .     .      iii.  3. 

Take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt.  — They  must  take  it  in  sense  that  feel  it        Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart  .  .  .  .  ii.  3 

The  five  best  senses  Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  .  ....  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2 

I  see  no  sense  for  't,  But  his  occasions  might  have  wooed  me  first        .  ...  .  Iii.  3 

Awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge  .  .    Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

The  air  Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  Unto  our  gentle  senses     .  ...      Macbeth,  i.  6, 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses,  Or  else  worth  all  the  rest  .       ii 

Who  then  shall  blame  His  pestered  senses  to  recoil  and  start?     ...  .        \ 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled  To  hear  a  night-shriek      .  .  .  .   > 
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Sense. — Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  Macbeth^  v.  8. 
For  what  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense  .  Hamlet,  i.  2, 
If  damned  custom  have  not  brassed  it  so  That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense  .  .  .  iii-  4. 
Sense,  sure,  you  have,  Else  could  you  not  have  motion ;  but  sure,  that  sense  Is  apoplexed  .  iii.  4. 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled  But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice     .  .     .      iii.  4. 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense  Could  not  so  mope ....     iii.  4. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  ....  iii.  4. 
In  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy,  Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top,  Let  the  birds  fly      .     .      iii.  4. 

0  heat,  dry  up  my  brains!  tears  seven  times  salt.  Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  I     iv.  5. 
The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense  ....  .  .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

All  other  joys,  Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses .     .  ...      Ki7ig  Lear^  i.  i. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind  Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else  Save  what  beats  there  .  iii.  4. 
Oppressed  nature  sleeps  :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses       .  .     .      iii.  6. 

Your  other  senses  grow  imperfect  By  your  eyes'  anguish .     .      iv.  6. 

How  stlfTis  my  vile  sense,  That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  sorrows  I  iv.  6. 
The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up  Of  this  child-changed  father  !  .     .  .  iv.  7. 

For  I  '11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense.  If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound  .   Othello,  i.  2. 

1  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error,  But  the  main  article  I  do  approve  In  fearful  sense  .  i.  3. 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err.  Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense  .  .  .  i.  3. 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit  Their  mortal  natures  .  ....  ii.  i. 
Have  yoQ  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ?    .     .          ....                               ii.  3. 

0  thou  weed,  Wjio  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet  That  the  sense  aches  at  thee  !  .  ,  iv.  2, 
Let  husbands  know  Their  wives  have  sense  like  them   ...  .     .     .  iv.  3. 

1  have  rubbed  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense.  And  he  grows  angry  .  .  v.  1. 

0  brave  lago,  honest  and  just,  That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong  !      .  v.  i. 

1  'Id  have  thee  live  ;  For,  in  my  sense,  't  is  happiness  to  die .     .  .     .       v.  z. 

Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense  In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe  Aitt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense  ;  For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort .     .  .     .      iv.  2. 

The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-laboured  sense  Repairs  itself  by  rest  Cyvibelitie,  ii.  a. 

Or  senseless  speaking  or  a  speaking  such  As  sense  cannot  untie       .     .  .     .  .  .     .       v.  4. 

Senseless.  —  O  thou  senseless  form,  Thou  shalt  be  worshipped,  kissed,  loved  I   Two  Gen.  ofVer.  iv.  4. 

I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I  might  not  feel  your  blows    .     .  .     Qovi.  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  .  .  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong,  Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong  M.  N.  Drea77r,\u.2. 

Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart,  Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  'As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

To  esteem  A  senseless  help  when  help  past  sense  we  deem     ...  .  All's  JVell,  ii.  r. 

Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense  — less .       Twelfth  Nighty  m.  ^. 

You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord,  Too  ceremonious     ....  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  Romeo  aiid  yuliet.  i.  4. 

No  care,  no  stop!  so  senseless  of  expense  !  Tiinojt  of  Athens^  \\.  '^'. 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things !     O  you  hard  hearts  !       Jiilijis  C^sar,  i.  1. 

I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears  .     .     .  Cyntbeline   i.  i. 

Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends,  And  therein  you  are  senseless  .  ....       ii.  3. 

Senseless  bauble,  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st  So  virgin-like  without?     .     .     .      iii.  2. 

Or  senseless  speaking  or  a  speaking  such  As  sense  cannot  untie  .  ,  .  v.  4. 

Sensible.  — This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  A  kneaded  clod  .     .     .  ' Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass  .  Com.  of  Errors  iv.  4. 

He  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts  ...  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost   iv.  2. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails      ...      iv.  3. 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets  ....  ,       Mer.  of  Venice  ii.  9. 

You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense  .     .     .  Tarn,  of  the  ShreJ,  v.  2. 

For  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief,  My  reasonable  part  produces  reason  .     .  TTzw^  ^ohn,  iii.  4. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal  .     .         i  Henry  /F.  v.  4 

I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it    Coriolanus   i.  3! 

Art  thou  not,  fata!  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight?       .     .  .  .  Macbeth   \\    i 

I  might  not  this  believe  Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch  Of  mine  own  eyes  Hamlet  i.  i. 

To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast  I Othello  'ii!  3! 
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Sensual.  — Thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine,  As  sensual  as  tlie  brutish  sting  itself  As  V.  L.  It,  i\.  7. 

Sensuality.  — Those  pampered  animals  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality    .  .     .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i 

Sen't.  — I  am  sent  with  broom  before,  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  tlie  door  Mid.  iV.  Drea7n,  v.  i 

Sent  before  my  lime  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up Richard  HI.  i.  i 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  .      Havilet,  i.  5 

Sentence.  —The  gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences    .  Merry  If^ives,  i.  1 

Shall  quips  and  sentences  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a  man  ? .  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3 

Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences,  Throttle  their  practised  accent  Afid.  N.  Dremn^  v.  1 

Good  sentences  and  well  pronounced  .  .     ,  .  .     .  ...  I^Ier.  0/  Venice,  i.  ^ 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit    .     .  ...  .     .       Tiijelfth  Night,  iii,  i 

After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late    .  ....  .     .  .     .  Richard  II.  i.  3 

Wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears,  To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences    ....    Henry  V.  i.  1 

He  bears  the  sentence  well  that  nothing  bears  Bat  the  fre^:  comfort     ....  .     .    Othello,  i.  3. 

These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall,  Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal     .     .  •  i-  3 

Sententious.  —  Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious      .        Lovers  L.  Lost.,  v.  i 
He  is  very  swift  and  sententious  .  .  .  .  As  Voti  Like  It,  v.  4 

She  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4, 

Sentinel.  —  Withered  murder,  Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf  .     .  .     Macbeth,  ii.  i, 

The  fixed  sentinel-^  almost  receive  The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  Henry  V.  iv.  Pro], 

Sepulchre.  —  Banished  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh  ....  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry  Of  the  world's  ransom      .     .  .  .  .     .       ii.  i, 

This  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell,  That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3, 

Sequel. —  Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before         ...  ....  Cojn.  0/ Errors,  i.  1, 

Mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together  :   Eleven  hours  I  spent  to  write  it  over  Ricluirdlll.  id.  6. 
But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admiration?  .  ....    Hatnlet,  iii.  2. 

Sequent.  —  What  to  this  was  sequent  Thou  know'st  already   .     .  .     .       \ 

Sequester.  —  This  hand  of  yours  requires  A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer     Othello,  iii.  4. 

Sequestration. — It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration  i.  3 

Sere.  — The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere  .      Hamlet,  Ii.  2 

Sergeant.  —  This  fell  sergeant,  death.  Is  strict  in  his  arrest  .  .  v. 

Serious  —  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  :  you  Must  be  so  too      .     .  .  Tempest,  ii.  1, 

From  this  instant,  There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  .  ,  ...     Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

Sermons  m  stones  and  good  in  every  thing  .  .     .  ....      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i 

Come,  sermon  me  no  further:   No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart   Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

Serpent.  —  As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  tlie  tongue    ....  .      Much  Ado,  i 

Do  thy  best  To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast !        .  Mid.  N.  Dreain,  i 

Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away,  And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey  i 

With  doubler  tongue  Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung  ....  ii 

Vile  thing,  let  loose.  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent!  .  .  .....      iii.  -.&. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ?  .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  iv.  1. 

5" ranee,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue  .  .     .  ...  King  John,  iii.  i. 

I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my  friend,  He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way    ...  .      iii.  3. 

What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man?  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove  A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart       ....       v. 

Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss  ....  2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Not  Afric  owns  5  serpent  I  abhor  More  than  thy  fame  and  envy      .     .  .      Coriolajitis,  i. 

A  serpent's  egg,  Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous  .  .     Jidius  C^sar,  ii. 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower.  But  be  the  serpent  under  't      .     .  Macbeth,  \.  5. 

'T  is  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  5, 

The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life  Now  wears  his  crown    .  .  .  .     .  i.  5, 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child  !  .     .     Ki7ig  Lear,  i.  4, 

Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  !      .     .  .  .  .  ■     .      Othello,  iv. 

Where  's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ?     For  so  he  calls  me  ...  ...     A^it.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

Melt  Egypt  into  Nile  I  and  kindly  creatures  Turn  all  to  serpents!   .  .     .  ii.  5, 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun  .  .     .       ii.  7, 

'T  is  a  strange  serpent.  —  'T  is  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet  .  .  ii.  7 

Serpigo.  —  Now,  the  dry  serpigo  on  the  subject  ! Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3, 
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Servant.  —  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^  il.  4, 

.  3- 


Com.  of  Errors,  iv. 

As  Yon  L ike  It,  ii. 

.      All's  Well, 


Servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil 

Let  me  be  your  servant :  Tlioiigh  T  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty 

The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  ! 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust  Your  business  was  more  welcome 

Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam      ....  .  .       T-welfth  Nighty  \\\.  i, 

Love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy  guests  i  Henry  IV,  iii.  3, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way  Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs  ....     Corwlanas,  ii.  1, 

Being  unprepared.  Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect   .  .  ....  Macbeth,  ii.  x 

Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands  :  No  bond  but  to  do  just  ones     .  .       Cymbeline^  v.  i 

Servanted.  —  My  affairs  Are  servanted  to  others  ...  .  .     .  Coriolanus,  w.  2 

Serve. — I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn  To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good   T-wo  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  2 
Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so  crossed         .  .    Merry  IVivcs,  iv.  5 

Shall  we  serve  heaven  With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  To  our  gross  selves  ?  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity.     Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit  ,     ,  Much  Ado^  i.  i 

Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  ?  .     .  .  .  .     .     .  i.  3 

Masters,  do  you  serve  God?  —  Yea,  sir,  we  hope  .  iv.  2 

Do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass  .  .  v.  i 

And  how  do  you  ? —  Very  ill  too.  —  Serve  God,  love  me  and  mend      .  .  ...  v. 

Priscian  !  a  little  scratched,  't  will  serve ...  .        Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn  .  .     .  ....  .     Alid.  .V.  Dream,  iii. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner  .      Mer.  of  I  'cnice,  iii. 
Pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk  .  ...  iii. 

Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you  Ta7n.  of  the  Shrew  i. 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love  and  obey  ,     ,  .  .  .       v 

I  see  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever  .  .  All's  Well  ii. 

If  he  serve  God,  We  'II  serve  Him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so  ...  Richard  II.  iii. 


And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones 


There  is  no  excuse  shall  serve  ;   you  shall  not  be  excused 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  Or  lose  our  ventures      .     , 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  . 

You  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you    . 

She  is  served  As  I  would  serve  a  rat    .  .     . 

Served.  —  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king  . 

The  guests  are  come,  supper  served  up,  you  called    . 

It  is  a  most  sharp  sauce.     And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet  goose  ? 

What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served     .     .  .  . 

Mark  Antony  T  served,  who  best  was  worthy  Best  to  be  served  . 

She  is  served  As  I  would  serve  a  rat  .  .     . 

Service.  —  Remember  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service  ;  Told  thee  no  lies 

For  you  know  that  love  Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go 

1  am  still  Attorneyed  at  your  service  .  .... 

If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather  .     . 

Command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end  ... 

And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests    ... 

You  are  too  officious  In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services 

1  am  famished  in  his  service;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs 

Is  '  old  dog'  my  reward?     Most  true,  I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service  . 

To  be  my  foster-nurse  When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame  .  .  .     ,       ii, 

I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  and  necessities      .  .     .       ii. 

The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world,  When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  .  .       ii, 

Sweat  but  for  promotion,  And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up  Even  with  the  having  .       ii, 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks     .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  iv 

Service  is  no  heritage    .     .  .     .  .     .  All's  Well  i 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer  ,  ,     .  iii 

She  that  would  alter  services  with  thee,  The  Fortunate-Unhappy         .     .     .         Twelfth  Night,  ii 

His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service    .     .  .  .      iv 


.  2  He?iry  IV.  v.  1 
Jidius  CiEsar,  iv.  3 
Hamlet,  v.  2, 
Othello,  i.  ,., 
Cymbeline.,  v.  5 
Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 
Rovteo  a7id  Juliet,  \.  3. 
.     .  .     ,       ii. 

ytdins  C^sar,  iii. 
Ajit.  andCleo.  v. 
Cyntbeline,  v. 
Tempest,  i. 
T'wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv. 
.  Meas.for  Meas-  v, 
Co7}t.  of  Errors,  ii. 
.     .  Much  Ado,  ii, 

.  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 
.  Mer.  of  Venice,  il 
.  As  You  Like  It,  i. 
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Service.  —  I  teuder  you  my  service,  Such  as  It  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young      .  Richard  II.  ii.  3, 
1  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so,  For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 
So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil,  And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope        Hcjiry  V.  ii.  *, 
Is  an  honourable  badge  of  the  service      .  .     .  ...  .  .     .      iv.  7, 

And  now  has  left  me,  Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy  Of  a  rude  stream  Henry  VIII.  \\\,  2. 
I  know  his  noble  nature  —  not  to  let  Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too 

Your  last  ser\-ice  was  sufferance,  't  was  not  voluntary  .     .  .  Troi.  and  Cress. 

'T  is  mad  idolatry  To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god  ...  .     . 

Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done.  In  most  accepted  pain    .  .     .      iii.  3. 

All  our  service  In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double  .  .     .  Macbeth,  i.  6, 

As  this  temple  waxes,  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal  .       Havtlct,  i.  3. 
Your  fat  king  and  your  lean  beggar  is  but  variable  service,  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table  iv.  3, 

Now  It  did  me  yeoman's  service      .     .  .     .  ...  .  ...  v.  2 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy  law  My  services  are  bound        .     .  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

If  you  come  slack  of  former  services,  You  shall  do  well       ....  .  •  i-  3 

'T  is  the  curse  of  service,  Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection    .  ...  OtJiello,  i.  i 

Their  hearts  attending  on  themselves,  And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords  .     .     .  i.  » 
I  lack  iniquity  Sometimes  to  do  me  service  .     .  .  .  .  .  '\.  ^ 

That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows,  Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity  iii,  4. 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  tliey  know  't  .  v.  2, 

Do  it  at  once;  Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all  But  accidents  unpurposed  .  Ant.  and  Clea.  iv.  14, 
Make  denials  Increase  your  services  .  .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3, 

If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never  Let  me  be  counted  serviceable 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done,  But  being  so  allowed  .  ...  iii.  3, 

Serviceable.  —  I  know  thee  well :  a  serviceable  villain  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Servile. — A  breath  thou  art.  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences    .     .  Meas./or  Meas,  iii.  i 

Sekving-man.  —  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind  ;  that  curled  my  hair  King  Lear,  iii.  4, 

Servitor.  —  Let  former  grudges  pass,  And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor  3  Henry  I' I.  iii.  3, 

Come,  I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  Richard  III.  iv. 

Servitude.  — This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed  .  .  .     .Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 

Set.  —  I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection  would  cease  ...  .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips  !  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4, 

'T  Is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth  ...       Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  4, 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow!  for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv,  3 

0  spite!  O  hell  !  I  see  you  all  are  bent  To  set  against  me  for  your  merriment  Mid.  IV.  Dream,  iii.  2 
Railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms.  In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fool  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
Ay,  my  lord  ;  even  so  As  it  is  here  set  down      ....  .  IVinter^s  Tale,  iii.  2, 

1  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set? 
Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,  I  '11  throw  at  all  .     . 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this    . 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night?        .          .... 
I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast.  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  . 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set  .... 

Set  on  your  foot,  And  with  a  heart  new-fired  I  follow  you  .     . 

When  the  battle  's  lost  and  won.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun  .  . 
It  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him  ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off  . 
Why,  what  should  be  the  fear?     I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  .  .     . 

Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down.  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain 
The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite.  That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 
I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  d^ 
Set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning  ... 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other.  That  sets  us  all  at  odds 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,  Set  less  than  thou  throwest 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows    . 
1  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music.  As  honest  as  I  am  .     .     .     . 


King  Johji,  V 
.  Ricliard  II.  iv 
.  2  Henry  IV,  ii 
Ricltardlll.  ii 

2 

Titus  A  iidron.  v 

Julius  Caesar,  ii 

Macbeth,  i 

.     .       ii 
.     .       Hamlet,  i 

.  i 

.  i 
set  down  .     .       ii 

.     .     .            ii 

.     .     .     .           iii 
.      King  Lear,  i 

.     .          .  i 
Othello,  i. 
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Set. — He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,  If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle  .  .  .  Othello^  ii.  3, 
Speak  of  me  as  1  am:  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  v.  2 

Setter.  —  Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings  .  ....  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3 

Setting.  —  And  therefore,  setting  all  tliis  chat  aside,  Thus  in  plain  terms  Tarn,  of  i fie  Shrew,  il.  i 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  Richard  II.  ii.  r 
From  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory,  I  haste  now  to  my  setting  .  ....  Netiry  VIII.  iii.  2, 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun .     Tifiion  of  Athens^  i. 

Settled.  —  Flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue  .  .  Wi7iter''s  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Ere  we  have  tliyyouthful  wagesspent,  We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content  As  You  Like  It^\\.-^ 

No,  he  's  settled,  Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure Henry  VUI.  iii.  2 

I  am  settled,  and  bend  up  Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat      .     .  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  7, 

Settling.  —  Trouble  him  no  more  Till  further  settling .     .  Ki7ig  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities  is  goot  gifts  Merry  IVives,  i, 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is,  That  did  never  choose  amiss  Mer.  of  Vejtice^  ii.  9, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages  As  Vott  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

All  is  uneven,  And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven    .     .  ...  .  Richard  II.  ii, 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer,  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith,  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted    ,        Othello^  i.  3, 

Seventeen.  —  From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore  Here  lived  I  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek  ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  .  .  ii.  3, 

Several.  —  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths  ...         .         ...  Merry  IVives,  iii.  5 


.  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii. 
.    Henry  V.  i. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
.  Com.  of  Errors,  i. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii 


My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways,  Come  to  one  mark   .... 
Severe.  —  With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  Full  of  wise  saws  . 
Severed.  — Thus  have  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss 

Here  are  severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  breath         .... 
Severing. — What  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5, 
Severity.  —  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it  Meas.for  Meas.  iii 

Sew.  —  She  can  sew.  —  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  Can  she  so  ?      .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii 

Sewed.  —  She  but  lost  her  tongue.  And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  mind  .  .  Titus  Andron.  ii.  4, 
Sewing.  —  You  are  manifest  housekeepers.  What  are  you  sewing  here  ?  .  .  .  ,  Coriolanus,  i.  3 
Sex.  —  'T  is  not  maidenly  :  Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it  .   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate .  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1 

I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex  Commonly  are  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex.  Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded?    yulius  CcEsar,  ii.  1 
Sexton.  —  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  Time 
Shade.  —  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore  .     .     . 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs    .  ... 

To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night        .     .  .  .     . 

Let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon     . 

But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death  Environ  you  !     . 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there  Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty 
Shadow. — To  think  that  she  is  by,  And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  1 

I  am  but  a  shadow  ;  And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love  .     .      iv,  2, 

Your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well  To  worship  shadows  and  adore  false  shapes 


icing  yohn,  iii. 

I 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

2 

As  Von  Li/te  It,  ii. 

7 

Richard  II.  i. 

1 

,  Henri' IV.  I 

2 

.  I  Henry  VI.  v. 

4 

Macbeth,  iv. 

3 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love  pursues 

That  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence  in  it  .  ... 

Monientany  as  a  sound.  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream 
Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook        ....  .     . 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  ;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse 
He  falls  straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  witli  his  own  shadow 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ;  Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss  . 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow  In  underprizing  it 
So  far  this  shadow  Doth  limp  behind  the  substance  . 
I  '11  go  find  a  shadow  and  sigh  till  he  come  .... 

He  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle.  The  shadow  of  myself  formed  in  her  eye 


Merry  IVives,  ii. 
Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 
J^Iid.  iV.  Dreajji,  i. 


Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  -z 
.       ii.  9. 


As  You  Like  It,  \\ 

Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

King  John,  ii,  i, 
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Shadow.  —  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows Ricltard  II.  ii.  2. 

Which,  looked  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows  Of  what  it  is  not  ...  .     .  .       ii.  2. 

The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroyed  The  shadow  of  voLir  face .      iv.  j. 

These  external  manners  of  laments  Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief      .  .      iv.  j. 

I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord  ;   I  '11  follow  you  .  .  .  ....  2  Hejiry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach  In  shadow  of  such  greatness  !    .     .     .  .  .      iv.  2. 

No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself :  Vou  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here    i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself  ?    .  ....  ...  .  .       v.  4. 

That  are  the  substance  Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent 2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

We  '11  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow   .  ......  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time,  Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun     .     .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass,  That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass  .     .  .        i.  ^. 

Then  came  wandering  by  A  shadow  like  an  angel      .  ....  .     .  i.  4. 

I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen      ....  iv.  4. 

Nay,  good  ray  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows     .....  .  v.  3. 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard         .  ...  .     .       v.  3. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow  Which  lie  treads  on  at  noon     .     .      Corlolamts,  \.  1. 

That  30  the  shadows  be  not  unappeased,  Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies    .     .      TUus  Andron.  i.  r. 

Grief  has  so  wrought  on  him.  He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances     ...  .     .      iii.  2. 

How  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed,  When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  !  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  v.  i. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow!   Unreal  mockery,  hence!  ....  Macbeth,  KA.  a,. 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart  ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart!    .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle!   Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player  .       v.  5. 

The  verv  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream  .  .     Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow ...  .     .     .       \\.  ^. 

Swear?  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow?        ...  .     .       OikeUo,  ii.  3. 

Haply  you  shall  not  see  me  more;  or  if,  A  mangled  shadow    .  .  .  Ant.  arid  Cleo.  iv.  2. 

Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence,  and  rest  Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers  Cyinbeltne,  v.  4. 

Shadowed.  — The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun      .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

SHADO^^^^'G.  —  Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion     ....      Othello,  iv.  1. 

Shady. — For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed.  To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life  M.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 
Shaft.  —  This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot  Hath  not  yet  lighted  ...  ...    Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft,  I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  Mer.  of  Ven.  i.  i. 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft ...  Kin^  Lear,  \.  1. 

Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you  mortally,  Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  us  Pericles,  iii.  3. 
Shake.  — You  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing  .  .  .     .  ...     Mnch  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Vile  thing,  let  loose,  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent!  .     .     .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will  shake  me  up     ...     .  ...  .  As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

Here 's  a  stay  That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death  Out  of  his  rags!  ,  .  King  John,  ii.  i. 
See  thou  shake  the  bags  Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  imprisoned  angels  Set  at  liberty  ...  ,      iii.  3. 

Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world;  And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy  .      iii.  4, 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy,  He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose,  And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 
Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  Troi.  dr' Cress,  iii.  3. 
Hence,  rotten  thing!  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones  Out  of  thy  garments  .  .     .    Coriolames,  iii.  1. 

A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits  Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness   Tittis  Andron.  i.  i. 

When  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark  How  he  did  shake Julius  CeBsar,  i.  2. 

After  this  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure  ;  For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure     .         .     .     .  i.  z. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise  .  .     ,  Macbeth^  i.  3. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose     ...  .  .     .        i.  5. 

Some  say,  the  earth  Was  feverous  and  did  shake.  — 'T  was  a  rough  night    .     .  ii.  3. 

Fears  and  scruples  shake  us;   In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand       ....  .  .       ii.  3. 

And  sleep  In  the  affliction  of  tliese  terrible  dreams  That  shake  us  nightly         .         .  .     iii.  2. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me ,  .      iii.  4. 

The  mind  I  sway  by  and  the  heart  I  bear  Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear  v.  3. 

I  am  ashamed  That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus     .  .     .  .     King  Lear,  \.  ^. 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel,  That  thou  mayst  shake  the  supe.'flux  to  them    .     .     iii.  4. 
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Shake. — It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus ...      Otkello^'w.  \. 

And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing      .  Cymbeli?te^  i.  3. 
Shaked.  —  He  is  so  shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable     Henry  V.  ii.  i, 

O,  when  degree  is  shaked,  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs      .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

Shaken.  —  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care,  Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  i. 
Shaking.  —  This  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  soundly         .  Tempest.,  ii,  2. 

He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife     .     .  Aii's  IFeii,  iv.  3. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head?    Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  ?         King  yohn.,  iii,  i, 

Macbeth  Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above  Put  on  their  instruments  Macbeth.,  iv,  3. 

Shales. — Shall  suck  away  their  souls,  Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 
Shallow.  —  I  '11  show  my  mind  According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill  .     .   Tivo  Gen.  0/  Verona.,  i.  2. 

What  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light       Much  Ado,  v.  t. 

That  loose  grace  Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  .     .  .     .  Lovers  L,  Lost,  v.  2. 

As  he  that  leaves  A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

You  're  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends      .     .  .  ....  .  AWs  Well,  i.  3. 

You  are  idle  shallow  things  :   I  am  not  of  your  element      '.  Twelfth  Night,  '\\\.  ^. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of.  For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable     .     .  .       v.  i. 

Much  too  shallow,  To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit.  When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it  .  i.  2. 

Fantastically  borne  By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth  .  ...  .       ii.  4. 

I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgement .  .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance   .     .  ...  Ric/iard  III.  i\\.  2. 

Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick .  .     .  .  iv.  4. 

The  sea  being  smooth.  How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail  !      .  .        Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries      .     .  Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

Shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave        King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Shambles.  — As  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles.  That  quicken  even  with  blowing  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Shame.  —  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil,  And  take  the  shame  with  joy  Meas  for  Meas.  ii.  3. 

The  vile  conclusion  I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter    ,  .  .  v.  i. 

'T  is  a  passing  shame  That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am,  Should  censure  thus   7 wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  1,2. 
My  shame  and  guilt  confounds  me       .......  .  .  .  v.  4. 

Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed   ...  .  Com.,  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus,  To  your  notorious  shame  ...  .     .  .  iv.  1, 

Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame  That  may  be  wished  for  ,     Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Doth  not  every  earthly  thing  Cry  shame  upon  her?  .  iv.  1. 

Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames      ...  iv.  i. 

A  thousand  innocent  shames  In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes  ...  iv.  i. 

Which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my  death  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame  .  .  .  v.  i. 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame  Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame  ,  .       v.  3. 

How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame !  .     .  .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame         -     .  i,  i. 

Sweet  fellowship  in  shame!     One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name  .  .  \y,  3. 

You  whoreson  loggerhead!  you  were  born  to  do  me  shame    .  .  .     .  iv.  3. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?         .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii,  2. 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon .  ...      iii.  2. 

Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me  with,  Supply  your  present  wants  Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  3. 
What,  must  1  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames?  They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light  ii.  6. 
But  of  force  Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame  As  to  offend  iv.  i, 

I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy  .  .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

A  divulged  shame  Traduced  by  odious  ballads  ....  Ail's  Well,  ii.  1. 

His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps King  John,  W.  i 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  cairs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs  iii.  2. 

And  bitter  shame  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world's  taste,  That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  iii.  4. 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked,  Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame     .  iv.  2. 

Deep  shame  bad  struck  me  dumb    .  ...  .....  iv.  2. 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame,  The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke  ...  iv.  3. 
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Richard  II.  \.  t. 


1  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

iii.  I, 

2  Henry  IV.'\.  ^ 

ii.  I 
iv.  1 

Henry  V.  iv.  5. 

.      iv.  5, 

.     .     .      iv.  5, 

I  Henry  VI.  i.  5, 

ii.  4, 


Shame.  —  My  life  thou  shall  command,  but  not  my  shame     .... 

Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world,  It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease  .... 

But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land,  Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ?  . 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee!   These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be 
'T  is  shame  such  wrongs  are  borne  In  him  .  .  ...  .... 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days.  Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come  ? 

To  shame  ihe  devil  By  telling  truth:  tell  truth    and  shame  the  devil 

Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one 

It  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side 

It  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on    ...     . 

That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence  :  A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling . 

Reproach  and  everlasting  shame  Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes  . 

Shame  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  sliame!     Let  us  die  in  honour  ,     , 

Let  life  be  short ;  else  shame  will  be  too  long 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  bead.     . 

Thy  cheeks  Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses  . 

My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame  .....  .  .      iv.  5, 

Gazing  on  thy  face,  With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame 2  He^iry  VI.  ii.  4 

I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee,  Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames     .  iii.  2. 

Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou'not  shameless      .     .  .  .3  Henry  VI.  i.  4 

Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world,  Thou  cacodemon  I  .  Richard  III.  i.  3 

Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me  :   Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt  ...  i.  3, 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame  ;  And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  !    .     .  i.  3 

Bloody  will  be  thy  end  ;  Shame  serves  thy  life  and  doth  thy  death  attend     .  .  .  iv.  4 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  works,  And  call  them  shames?  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

Both  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this  Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers  .  .  .  i.  3 

Never  shame  to  hear  What  you  have  nobly  done  .  .  ....  .     .     Corioianrts,  ii.  2. 

And  stop  those  maims  Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country .     .      iv.  5, 

He  was  not  born  to  shame  :   Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit  .     .      Romeo  and  Juliet., 
Shame  itself!     Why  do  you  make  such  faces.'' . 

0  shame!   where  is  thy  blush?  Rebellious  hell,  If  thou  canst  mutine 
Nature  her  custom  holds,  Let  sliame  say  what  it  will    .     .     . 

1  will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame  and  the  odd  hits  .     .     . 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides  ... 

The  shame  itself  doth  speak  For  instant  remedy 

Makest  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ?  .     .  

I  '11  not  chide  thee  ;  Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it 

A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him  .  

That  burning  shame  Detains  him  from  Cordelia 

I  confess  it  is  my  shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it 

I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  .     .  ... 

Speak  to  him  :  He  is  unqualitied  with  very  shame     .... 

Bending  down  His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued  To  penetrative  shame 

O  Csesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  Is  this  !     .     . 

To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin  The  fashion 

And  cowards  living  To  die  with  lengthened  shame     .  .     . 

Shamed.  —  You  're  shamed,  you  're  overthrown,  you  're  undone  for  ever!       .     .    Merry  Wives.,  iii.  3, 

There  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed  ...  .  iv. 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing.  — And  shamed  life  a  hateful Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

If  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious  .     .  .     .     .  As  Yozi  Like  It,  i. 

Shamefast.  —  A  blushing  shamefast  spirit  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom         .        Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Shank.— His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank  As  Yon  Like  It.,  ii.  7. 

Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I  '11  so  carbonado  your  shanks    .     .  .     .  ....         King  Lear..,  ii.  2, 

Shape.  — Thou  think'st  there  is  no  more  such  shapes  as  he Tempest,   i.  z, 

Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape,  Besides  yourself,  to  like  of         .  ...  .     .  iii.  1. 

Seeing  you  are  beautified  With  goodly  shape Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iv.  i, 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds,  Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds  .     .      v.  4, 


.     .  .         Macbeth,  ii 

in  a  matron's  bones  Ha fnieiy  111.4. 

.      iv.  7, 


King  Lear^  i. 


.       IV.  3 

.     ■      iv.  3. 

.   OtJiello,  i.  3, 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii. 


Cymbeline,  v. 
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Shape.— To  the  forge  with  it  then  ;  shape  it:  I  would  not  have  things  cool    .        Merry  Wims^  iv.  2. 

Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection,  She  is  so  self-endeared I^hich  Ado^  iii,  1. 

Hehathwit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good,  And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit  L.  L.  Lost,\\.  i. 

Like  the  eye,  Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms ■  ■  v.  2. 

I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note  *,  So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape  .     .      iii.  i. 

Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  A  local  habitation  and  a  name v.  i. 

Never  did  I  know  A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man,  So  keen  .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  £. 
And  succeed  thy  father  In  manners,  as  in  shape  !  .     .     .  ...  ...     AlVs  Well^  1.  i. 

So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy  That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical  ....  .    Twelfth  Night,  \.  1. 

Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit      .  .  i.  2. 

In  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature  A  gracious  person i.  5. 

At  my  nativity  The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end 2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble  fiery  and  delectable  shapes     ....  .  iv.  3. 

When  I  do  shape  In  forms  imaginary  the  unguided  days    .  ....  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Foul  indigested  lump,  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  !  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  chameleon,  Change  shapes  with  Proteus  .      3  He?iry  VI.  iii.  £. 

Oh,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  ! Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain  ;  Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape  Troi.  and  Cress.  1.3. 
Hit  or  miss.  Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes      .     .  .     .  .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

She  comes  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone Romeo  and  Julietj  i.  4. 

All  shapes  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in  from  fourscore  to  thirteen   .     .     .      Ti/non  of  Athens,  \\.  2. 

0,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man  When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  !  .  ...  iii.  2. 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble  ...  .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shapes  of  grief,  That  can  denote  me  truly  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape  That  I  will  speak  to  thee  ...  .     .     .  i.  4. 

The  devil  hath  power  To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ii.  2. 

Imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in ...      iii.  i. 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel?  .  .  ....  ...      iii.  2. 

1,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,  Come  short  of  what  he  did      ....  iv.  7. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Rough-hew  them  how  we  will    ...  .     .  .       v.  2. 

Shaped.  — I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks .     .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself ;  and  it  is  as  broad  as  it  hath  breadth  .  Ant.  atid  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

The  more  of  you  't  was  felt,  the  more  it  shaped  Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them  .  Cyinbeline,  v.  5. 
Shard- BORNE.  — The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums         ...  .        Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Shards.  —  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  2. 

Share.  —  The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour     ....  .  .     .      Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory  .  .  ...  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 

Shark. —Witches' mummy,  maw  and  gulf  Of  the  ravined  salt-sea  shark Macbeth,  \v,  \, 

Sharp.  —  Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious  .     .        Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

For  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw    i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

You  are  a  little.  By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp    .     .  .     .  Hettry  VIII.  v.  3. 

No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons,  You  are  so  empty  of  them.      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers     .         .     .  .  .     .     iii.  2. 

You  are  very  short  with  us  ;  But,  if  we  live,  we  '11  be  as  sharp  with  you       .     .     Tiitts  A  ndron.  i.  i. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting  ;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

So  out  of  time.  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  .  .     .  .     .  iii.  5. 

Meagre  were  his  looks,  Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones    ....  .     .     .       v.  i. 

Pray  can  I  not.  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will  .     .  ....  .     Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  —  Necessity's  sharp  pinch  I King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind .  ...  .     iii.  4. 

Sharper.  —  Betrays  to  slander,  Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's  .     .     .    PVinter^s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child  1 ICing  Lear,  i.  4. 

Sharp-looking. — A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch Com.  of  Errors,  v.  \, 

Sharpness, —  Contempt  nor  bitterness  Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness A II ' s  JVell,  i.  2. 
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Sharpness.  — Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  3. 

Shatter.  —  A  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk    .     .    Hamlet,  ii.  i. 

Shears.  —  Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? King  John,  iv.  2. 

With  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand,  Standing  on  slippers  .  .  .  iv.  2. 

Sheen.  —  In  grove  or  green,  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen  Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii.  1. 

Thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen  .  .  .  Hamlet.,  iii.  ^. 

Sheep.  — A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep  Tino  Gen.  0/  Verona^  i.  1. 

The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  atid  not  the  sheep  the  shepherd  ,     .  .  .  i.  i. 

The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd  .  .     .  .  .  i.  j. 

That  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep      .     .  As  Yoii  Like  It,  iii.  £. 

To  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart      .     .  .  .  .  ....      iii.  z. 

So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep,  I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long     .  King  John,  iv.  1. 
Thee  I'll  chase  hence,  thou, wolf  in  sheep's  array       .  i  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  treacherous  from  the  wolf  .  ....  i.  5. 

I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

And  that 's  as  easy  As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep  .  ...  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

They  are  sheep  and  calves  which  seek  out  assurance  in  that  .  .  .     .      Havtlet,  v.  i. 

Sheep-biting.  — Show  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hanged  .     .  .  Meas  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Sheep-skins.  —  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ?  .  ....  .  .  Ha77ilet,  v.  1. 

Sheet.  —  As  much  love  in  rhyme  As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper     Love' s  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 
I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers      .     .  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder.  ...  .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

How  bravely  thou  becomest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets  I  Cymbeline,  ii.  z. 

Shell.  —  Vou  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell  ....  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  ^. 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head  ,  ,  .  Hamlet,  v.  ^. 

Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ?      .     .  .  ...  King  Lear^  i.  5. 

Shelter.  — We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing,  Yet  seek  no  shelter     .  .         Richard II.  ii.  i. 

The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee   .  .     .  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Shelves.  —  From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck  ,     .  3  Henry  VL  v.  4. 

About  his  shelves  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes         .  ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 

Shent.  —  I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you         .  Tivel/th  Night,  iv.  ^. 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,  To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent !      Hamlet,  iii.  z. 

Shepherd. — The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the  sheep  the  shepherd    Two  Gen.  of  I'erofta,  i.  1. 

The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd         ...  .  .     .  .  ,  .  i.  i. 

Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd.  .  Meas.  for  Mea^.  iv.  2. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws  .  .  .  .  Love' s  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail  And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall  .  .  ,  v.  z. 

Your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i,  1. 

This  shepherd's  passion  Is  much  upon  my  fashion .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

I  am  shepherd  to  another  man  And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze      .  .  ii.  4. 

Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life  .  .  .      iii.  2. 

Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ?  .     .     .     .  ...  ...  .  ....      iii.  2. 

If  thou  beest  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds  .  ....     iii.  2. 

Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf  Does  of  the  shepherds  .  .     .  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Shekris.  — A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it      .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3. 

The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood    .     .  .  iv.  3. 

Shift.  —  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for  himself  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts,  When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 
Thou  singest  well  enough  for  a  shift  .  ...  ...  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

An  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him  .     .  I^Icr.  of  Vejuce,  i.  a. 
The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  .  .  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

I  'U  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away :   As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay  .     .   Kifig  John,  iv.  3. 
I'll  bear  you  hence  ;  For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts         .  ...         Tii7es  Aitdron.  iv.  2. 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge  And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 

Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt ....  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

Shifted.  —  Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion  .         Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail,  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about  Khtgjohn,  iv.  2. 
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Shilling.  —  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  lilsrry  JJ^ives,  i.  i. 
One  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than  '  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence  '  i  Henry  11^.  ii.  4. 
I  '11  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling  Richly  in  two  short  hours   .     .  Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

"Shin.  —  I  bruised  my  shin  th*  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger  Merry  JVives,  i.  i 

I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine  own  wit  till  1  break  my  shins  against  it  .  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  4, 

Shine.  —  When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport .  ■  ...      Cojji.  of  Errors^  ii.  2. 

U,  'tis  the  sun  that  makelh  all  things  shine ...  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Let  her  shine  as  gloriously  As  the  Venus  of  the  sky  .     .  Mid.  A'.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good  grace  .  ....       v.  i 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  v.  1 

Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun,  it  shines  every  where  .  Ttvelfth  Night,  iii,  i 
The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court  Hides  not  liis  visage  from  our  cottage  IVinier^s  Tale^  iv.  4. 
This  must  my  comfort  be,  That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me  .  Richard  II  i.  3 

He  made  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet '  ,     .     .     .    i  Hejiry  IV,  i,  3 

For  a  quality  Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine  ...  .    Haj?iiet,  iv.  7. 

He  would  shine  on  those  That  make  their  looks  by  his  .     .     .  .         Ant.  and  Cleo.   i.  5, 

Shining. — Then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face  As  Yoti  Like  Ii,  ii.  7 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident  That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
Some  other  maid  That  I  will  show  you  shining  at  this  feast Ro7tieo  and  jfnliet,  j.  2, 

Shiny. — The  night  Is  shiny;  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle  By  the  second  hour  A7tt.  and  Cleo.  iv.  9. 

Ship.  — Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld  Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship  Tetnpest,,  v.  i 

The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind  Blows  fair  from  land  .  .     Coju.  of  Errors^  iv.  i, 

Ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men  :  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day  .  i.  3 

Where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried  .  .  ...  iii.  i, 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mast,  and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  Winter' s  Tale,  iii.  3 
But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it  .      iii.  3 

I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side  to  have  helped  her  .  .  ....      iii.  3 

Like  to  a  ship  that,  having  'scaped  a  tempest,  Is  straightway  calmed   .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  g, 

Fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind  Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 
She  is  a  pearl,  Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  2, 

And  o'er  green  Neptune's  back  With  ships  made  cities Ani.  aiid  Cleo.  iv.  14, 

How  slow  his  soul  sailed  on,  How  swift  his  ship  !  .     .  .  .  Cymbeline,  i.  3 

Shipwright. — Shipwrights,  whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  Hamlet,  \.  i 
Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter?  .  .     .  .     .     .       v,  i 

Shirt.  — The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 

I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 

There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company .     ,  .      iv. 

I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily        .         2  Henry  IV.  i. 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other  .     ,  .      Hamlet,  ii. 

The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me       .     .  Ajti.  and  Cleo.  iv.  12. 

Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt      .     .  .     .  Cymbeline,  i. 

Shive.  —  Easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know   .     .     .  Titiis  A  ndron.  ii. 

Shiver.  — There  it  is,  cracked  in  a  hundred  shivers .  .  Richard  II.  iv. 

I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale,  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 
He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Shoal.  —  But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time.  We 'Id  jump  the  life  to  come  .  Macbeth,  \.  7, 
That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory.  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2, 

Shocks.  —  The  raging  rocks  And  shivering  shocks Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  ^, 

The  thousand  natural  shocks  That  flesh  is  heir  to      .     .  ....    Hamlet,  iii.  i, 

Shoe.  —  He  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love  ...  .     .   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  1 

This  shoe  is  my  father  :  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father   ....  .  ii.  3 

No,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother:   nay,  that  cannot  be  so  neither  ...  .  ii.  3, 

This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father .     .  ii.  3 

Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept  .  ...     Com.  of  Errors 

A  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it      ...     .  .  

Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep,  Aud  kill  me  too  .     .     .  I.lld.  N.  Dream. 
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Shoe.  —  Such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  over-leather  .     .  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2, 

Your  shoe  untied  and  everything  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation  As  Voic  Like  li.ux.  2, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry       ...  .  .  All's  If-'ell^  u.  1, 

As  arrant  a  villain  and  a  Jacksauce,  as  ever  his  black  shoe  trod  upon  God's  ground    Henry  V.  iv. 
One  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  .  ...       Richard  III.  v. 

I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  recover  them  Jul.CiBsar,  i 
A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old   .  .  Hajulei,  i. 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes    .....  .  ...  iii. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart  .  King  Lear^  iii. 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  A  troop  of  horse  with  felt  .     .  ,  .     .      iv. 

Shoemaker.  —  It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with  his  yard  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  i. 

Shog.  — Will  you  shog  off?     I  would  have  you  solus  .  .  .     ,  Heiiry  V.  ii. 

Shook. — The  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire.  And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity  i  Henry  IV.  iii 


And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane,  Be  shook  to  air 
Shoon.  —  Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon 

By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff,  And  his  sandal  shoon 
Shoot.  — Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot    . 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash  and  the  shoots  that  I  have   .     .  ... 

Shooting.  —  Now  mercy  goes  to  kill,  And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill 

I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star  Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament 
Shop.  —  Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop  .... 

You  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear  As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop 

Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop  And  showed  me  silks 

With  your  hat  penthouse-like  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes  .     .     . 

Snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash,  Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv. 

I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop  Of  the  whole  body .  Coriolanus,  i. 

Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops  and  going  About  their  functions  friendly 


Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

2  Henry  I  'I.  iv.  2 

.    Hamlet,  iv.  5 

Lovers  L    Lost,  iv.  i 

IV inter's  Tale,  i.  ^ 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i 

.     .    Richard  II.  ii.  4 

Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  r 


Love's  L.  Lost, 


In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung,  An  alligator  stuffed 
Wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  ? 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for 
Shore.  — Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore  . 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores  . 
To  the  extremes!  shore  of  my  modesty 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore,  To  one  thing  constant  never 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore  To  a  most  dangerous  sea 
To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores         .     .     . 
That  white-faced  shore,  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides 


Romeo  and  Juliet^  v. 

fulius  CcEsar,  i. 

Cymheline,  v. 

T'wo  Gen.  of  I  'erona,  i. 

Merry  Wives,  i. 

Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2, 

Much  Ado,  ii. 
Alrr.  of  Venice,  iii. 
Winter'' s  Tale,  Iv. 
King  fohn,  ii. 


Two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one.  Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  vou  be 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege  Of  watery  Neptune    .  RicJiard  II .  ii.  i 

An  unseasonable  stormy  day,  Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores  .  .      iii.  2 

Nor  the  tide  of  pomp  That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world  .       Henry  V.  iv.  1, 

Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Short.  — This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it .  .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  ^. 

Momentany  as  a  sound,  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  .      Mid.  IV.  Dream,  i.  i, 

For  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred  ...      iv.  2, 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him   and  passing  short  .  .     .  As  Von  Like  It,  iii,  5 

Let  pity  teach  thee  how:  The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet  Richard  II.  v.  3, 

The  time  of  life  is  short !     To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long  .  r  Henry  IV.  v.  2 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring  .  .  Richard  III.  iii.  x 

My  endeavours  Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires     ....  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Because  we  have  business  of  more  moment  We  will  be  short  with  you      .  .     .  v.  3 

Is  if  matter  new  to  us  That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  ?     .     .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

You  are  very  short  with  us;   But,  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  sharp  with  you  .     .     .      Titus  Andron.  i.  1 
Come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  short  work    ....  ....  Romeo  and  Jtdiei,  ii.  6 

It  will  be  short:  the  interim  is  mine;  And  a  man's  life's  no  more  than  to  say  'One'     Hamlet,  v.  ^ 
By  the  mass,  'tis  morning  ;  Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short  .  Othello,  ii.  3, 

I  shall  short  my  word  By  lengthening  my  return  .  ...  .      .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
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Shorten  my  days  tliou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow,  And  pluck  nights  from  me  .  .     Ridiard  II.  i.  3. 

Yet  to  be  known  shortens  my  made  intent .  King  Lear ^'w.  j. 

Short-lived.  — Such  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow         .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

Shortly.  — Thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly.  —  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then  .      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Are  little  better  than  false  knaves  ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly  .  iv.  2. 

Shortness.  —  Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape   .     .  ...      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well  Tajn.  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  4. 

Short-winded  accents  of  new  broils  To  be  commenced  in  strands  afar  remote  i  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short-winded      .  .  ...  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Shot.  —  Never  welcome  to  a  place  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid   .     .     .       Tiuo  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  5. 

Where,  for  one  shot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes  .     .  .      ii.  5. 

A  mark  marvellous  well  shot .  Love''s  L.  Lost,\v.  1. 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

'T  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times  .  AWs  Well,  ii.  3. 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  :   Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot  Kijtgjohn,  i.  i. 

Though   I  could   'scape  shot-free  at  London,  I  fear  the  shot  here  .  .  r  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapt,  bald  shot  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

That's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder-gun     ....  .  .     .      Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

A  garish  flag,  To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot Richard  III.  \v.  4. 

He  that  shot  so  trim,  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid !   .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  i. 

Stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  :  shot  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song   .  ...       ii.  4. 

This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot  Hath  not  yet  lighted Macbeth,  \\.  i. 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection,  Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house,  And  hurt  my  brother  .  .     .       v.  2. 

The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance,  Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  Othello,  iv.  i. 

'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Shotten.  — Swayed  in  the  back  and  shoulder-shotten     .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Then  am  I  a  shotten  herring  .  .  .     .  ...  .  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii,  4. 

Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  clept  All  by  the  name  of  dogs  .     .  .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  j. 

Should.  — This  '  should  '  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh,  That  hurts  by  easing  .     .  .     .    Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Shoulder.  — Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2, 

I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders      ■  ....  .     .      Coin,  of  Errors,  ii.  z. 

A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands  The  passages  of  alleys         ....      iv.  2. 

I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Let  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam    ....  .  .      Mitch  Ado,  i.  i. 

No  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

It  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder      .     .     .     As  Vou  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Swayed  in  the  back  and  shoulder-shotten ...    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack     ...  .     .  .  ...         King'  John,  ii.  i. 

With  a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders!      ....  .  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burthening  grief,  And  pithless  arms  .  .     .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Shall  not  wear  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute  .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Which  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders  .  .  .     .  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail,  And  you  are  stayed  for  ...  .  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Men  whose  heads  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders  ....  ,   Othello,  i.  3. 

Shove.  —  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Shovel.  —  Suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel  .  ,  v.  i. 
Show.  —  Who  makest  a  show  but  darest  not  strike     .  .....      Tempest,  \.  2. 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness    ...  .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

You  must  not  make  the  full  show  of  this  till  you  may  do  it      .  .  .  Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

Let  him  show  himself  what  he  is  and  steal  out  of  your  company .  .  iii.  3, 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal !      .     ,     .     ,  iv.  i. 

O,  how  ripe  in  show  Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow!        .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show,  You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so .  iii,  z. 

To  show  our  simple  skill,  That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end ...       v.  i. 

By  their  show  You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know    ...  ,  .     .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross      ....  .  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 
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Show.  —  That  choose  by  show,  Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach  Mer,  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves      .  ...      iii.  2, 

Being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  Obscures  the  show  of  evil      .     .  .     .  .  iii 

The  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show  ....  .  As  Y'ou  Like  It,  i 

The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility     .     .  .       ii.  7. 

And  show  what  we  alone  must  think,  which  never  Returns  us  thanks AlPs  IVell^  i.  1, 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth  ....  .     ,  .  i.  3. 

Not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows  As  't  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows  i 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught  ,  .  .     .     .       i 

But  indeed  Our  shows  are  more  than  will  .  ....  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

Lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace.  And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show  King-  John,  v.  2. 

Alack,  alack,  for  woe,  That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show!   ...  .  Richard  JI.  iii.  3. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4 

Tliis  poor  show  doth  better  :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had      ...  .  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  5 

With  some  shows  of  truth.  Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught  Henry  V.  i.  2 

He  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make  show  to  the  world  lie  is  ...      iii.  6. 

Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man  Than  of  his  outward  show.  Richard  III.  iii.  1 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue      ...  .  .     .      iii.  5. 

In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows,  Pageants   and  sights  of  honour  .     Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he  shows         .  .......     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

She  shall  scant  show  well  that  now  shows  best      .     ,  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2, 

Wolvish-ravening  lamb !     Despised  substance  of  divinest  show !      .  .     .  .  iii.  2, 

That  gentleness  And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have  ...  .       Julius  Ccssar,  i.  z, 

With  himself  at  war,  Forgets  the  shovi'S  of  love  to  other  men       ....  .  .  : 

I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words  Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire   .     .  ... 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show .  Macbeth, 

Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart!        ....  is 

Then  yield  thee,  coward,  And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time  .  .     .     .      \ 

I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show  ;  These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe    Hamlet,  i.  2 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven         .  i.  3. 

Their  hearts  attending  on  themselves,  And.throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords  Ot/tello,  i, 
When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on.  They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows  ii.  3, 

'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man  :  They  are  all  but  stomachs  .  .     .  iii.  4 

Shower.  — A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind Merry  Wives,  iii.  2, 

So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt  .  ...      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

A  woman's  gift  To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears    .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shren),  Indue. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  ol  the  soul,  Startles  mine  eyes King  John,  v. 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short  .  .     .  ....    Richard  II.  ii. 

Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought  on  thought 2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers      .  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  i. 

Even  then  that  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for  him  ...  .     .       ii. 

See  what  showers  arise,  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart ! .       ii-  5. 

Once  more  I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye ;  welcome  all Henry  VIII.  i.  4, 

Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers .  Titus  Androfi.  iii.  i 

One  cloud  of  winter  showers,  Tliese  flies  are  couched  .     .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  li.  2 

He  and  myself  Have  travailed  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts  ...  ...  .  .       v.  i. 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go  With  true-love  showers  ...  .    Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail  Rich  pearls  upon  thee Ant.  and  Cleo.n.  ^, 

Showering. — How  now!   a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  still  in  tears  ?  Evermore  showeringPj^f^m.  &^  Jtd.  iii.  5, 

Showest.  —  Have  more  than  thou  showest.  Speak  less  than  thou  knowest      .     .     .     King  Lear,  i.  4, 

Showing.  —  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor AlVs  Well,  ii.  3, 

Of  very  soft  society  and  great  showing      ...  ....  ....      Hamlet,  y. 

Shreds. — With  these  shreds  They  vented  their  complainings       ....                .      Coriolanus,\. 
A  king  of  shreds  and  patches       .     .  ....  .     .  Hamlet,  iii, 

Shrew. — In  such  a  night  Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew,  Slander  her  love  ATer.  of  Venice,  v, 

Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she 's  reported?  ...  Tam.ofiheShrenu,iv. 

By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she         .  .     .      iv, 
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Shrew.  —  He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew,  Now  let  him  speak      Tarn,  o/ike  Shreiu,  iv.  i 

For  women  are  shrews,  botii  short  and  tall  ...  ...   2  He?try  IV.  v.  3, 

Shrewd,  — Thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue     Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

O,  when  she  's  angry,  sheis  keen  and  shrewd  !     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Shrewd  and  froward,  so  beyond  all  measure  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  z, 

This  last  day  was  A  shrewd  one  to  's   .  ...  ....  .  .        Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  9, 

Shrewdly.  —  Vou  apprehend  passing  shrewdly      .  .  .  Much  Ado^  ii.  i 

You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you  .     .  .  .     AWs  Well,  v.  3 

Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef  .      Heyiry  V.  iii,  7, 

My  misgiving  still  Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose  .  .  yulius  Ceesar,  iii. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold.  —  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air  Hamlet,  \. 

Shrewish.  —  My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours     ....  .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii. 

Shrewishness.  —  1  was  never  curst ;  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Shrewsbury.  —  Fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock    .  .  1  Henry  IV.  v. 

Shriek.  — Then  I  'Id  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  Sliould  rift  to  hear  me    .  Winter  s  Tale,  v. 

Dying  men  did  groan,  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets    .     .      Julius  C^sar,  ii.  2. 
Shrieked.  —  The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth, — an  evil  sign  .     ,  ,   5  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman,  Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night      Alacbeth,  ii.  £. 
Shrift.  —  I  will  give  liim  a  present  shrift  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place  Me  as.  for  Me  as.  iv.  ^ 

Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift  ,  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift .      Otiiello,  iii,  3 

Shrill-gorged.  — The  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far  Cannot  be  seen  or  heard  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Shrimp.  —  It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp  Should  strike  such  terror  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 
Shrine.  —  From  the  tour  corners  of  ihe  earth  they  come,  To  kiss  this  shrine.  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7, 
Shrive. — I  '11  dine  above  with  you  to-day.  And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2, 

I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me      .  ...  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  £, 

Shroud.  —  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past         ...  .  .     Tempest,  ii.  -z. 

All  the  shrouds  wherewiili  my  life  should  sail  Are  turned  to  one  thread    ,  King  John,  v.  7, 

Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest     .  Heiiry  VIII.  iv. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow  ...  .  Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

Shrove- TIDE. — Merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all,  And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3, 

Shrove  Tuesday.  —  As  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday ...    All's  IVell,  n. 

Shrub.  —  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any  weather  at  all  .     .     Tempest,  ii. 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind       ...  1      •  3  Henry  VI.  v. 

We  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we,  No  big-boned  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  size  Titus  A7idron.  iv.  3, 
Shrug  — These  shrugs,  these  hums  and  ha's  ,  ...  Winter's  Tale,  ii. 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug,  For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  Mer.  of  Ven.  i. 
Shrunk.  — A  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank  .  .  .     .  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii. 

One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel   and,  like  green  timber,  warp     .  ...  ,     .      iii.  3. 

Great  heart !  Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  !  .     .  .     .         i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

In  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  iv.  i, 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils,  Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?      Julius  Ccesar,  iii. 

Then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud,  And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away  .  .       Hamlet,  i. 

Shudders.  —  I  kiiow,you  '11  swear,  terribly  swear  Into  strong  shudders  ,  Timon  of  AiheTts,  iv.  3, 
Shuffle.  —  Am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch  .     .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2, 

Your  life,  good  master,  Must  shuffle  for  itself CyfnbeliTte,  v.  5, 

Shuffled.  —What  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuffled  ofiFthis  mortal  coil  Hamlet,  iii.  i 

Shuffling.  — 'T  is  not  so  above  ;  There  is  no  shuffling,  therethe  action  lies  In  his  true  nature    iii.  3 

With  ease,  Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose      .  .  ...  .     .     .     ,      iv.  7. 

Shun.  —  Therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun  A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours      Merry  Wives  v.  5 

Who  doth  ambition  shun  And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun  .  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

Who  shuns  thy  love  shuns  all  his  love  in  me  .  .  .  AWs  Well,  ii.  3 

They  follow  us  with  wings;  And  weak  we  are  and  cannot  shun  pursuit  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3, 

My  desert  Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request  ....  RicJiard  III.  iii.  7. 

O,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that;  No  more  of  that    .  .     .  .     .  King  Lear  iii.  4. 

Take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath :  Who  shuns  not  to  break  one  will  sure  crack  both  Pericles  i.  2, 
Shunned.  —  Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning  .     .  .         Two  Gen.  of  Vero^iay  i.  3, 
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Corioianus,  i.  6, 

King  Lear,  v.  3 

.  Othello,  i.  2 

.      Airs  Well,  i.  I 

2  Henry  IV.  iii.  1 

Macbeth,  ii.  1 

Merry  IVwes,  v.  i 

iJ/d-r.  1^  Ve7iice,  i.  3 

'z,  of  tJte  Shrew,  i.  2, 

I  Hejiry  VI.  i.  ^ 

ii.  4. 


Shunned.  —  The  mouse  ne'er  shunned  the  cat  as  they  did  budge . 

Having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate,  Shunned  my  abhorred  society 

She  shunned  The  wealthy   curled  darlings  of  our  nation  ,     . 

Shut.  — We,  the  poorer  born,  Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes  . 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die 

And  shut  up  In  measureless  content    ...  ... 

Shuttle.  —  Because  1  know  also  life  is  a  shuttle    .  

Shylock.  —  You  come  to  me,  and  you  say,*Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys* 
Sibyl.  — As  old  as  Sibyl  and  as  curst  and  shrewd  As  Socrates'  Xanthippe       Ta. 

The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath,  Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  . 

A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world  The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses  Othello,  iii, 
Sibylla.  —  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  1  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Vettice,  i.  2 
Sicily.  — Now  let  hot  /Etna  cool  in  Sicily,  And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell!  Titus  Andr on.  iii.  1 
Sick.  — The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor  well      .  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  1 

I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him   ...  ...  .  .  .     .  ii.  2 

Is  the  fool  sick  ?  —  Sick  at  the  heart  .     .  .  .     .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i, 

Visit  the  speechless  sick   and  still  converse  With  groaning  wretches  .     .  v.  z. 

I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee.  —  And  I  am  sick  when  1  look  not  on  you     Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii.  1, 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing        Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  2, 

Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind;   Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  .  .  iii.  ■£. 

This  night  methinks  is  but  the  daylight  sick  ;   1 1  looks  a  little  paler      .  .  .     .       v.  1 

I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears,  Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears     King  John.,  iii. 

Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected  ...  .  .      iv. 

Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death  .  .  Richard  II.  i. 

Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ?      .     .     .  .  .     .       ii. 

How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  In  such  a  justling  time  ?  i  Henry  IV.  iv. 

Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low         .....  .     .     .      iv. 

Do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience  .     .     .  Henry  V.  iv. 

O,  be  sick,  great  greatness.  And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  !       .  .      iv. 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his  place  ...  Henry  VIII.  ii. 

He  is  not  sick.  — Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  !  .  Romeo  mid  Juliet.,  i. 

The  envious  moon.  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief  .  ii. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green   And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it      .     .  ii. 

You'll  be  sick  to-morrow  For  this  night's  watching  ...  .  iv. 

I  have  watched  ere  now  All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick  ...  .  iv. 

I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  understand  how  all  things  go      .  .     .        Timon  of  AtJiens,  iii.  6. 

I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought  But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  't    ,  iv.  3, 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind Julius  CcEsar,  ii.  i. 


Not  so  sick,  my  lord,  As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancie's 

'T  is  bitter  cold.  And  I  am  sick  at  heart  . 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse    ...  .     . 

You  are  so  sick  of  late.  So  far  from  cheer  and  from  your  former  state  . 

If  you  are  sick  at  sea,  Or  stomach-qualmed  at  land    .  .     .  .     .     .     . 

I  should  be  sick,  But  that  my  resolution  helps  me  .  .     .     .     , 

I  am  not  very  sick.  Since  I  can  reason  of  it.  ... 

Yet  am  I  better  Than  one  that's  sick  o'  the  gout 

As  sick  men  do  Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but,  feeling  woe 
Sicken.  —  I  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is  .     . 

Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth  

Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting.  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay.  It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony 
Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  Endure  a  further  view 


Macbeth.^  v.  3, 
Hamlet,  i 


Cymbeline.,  iii.  4, 
iii.  6, 


.       V.  4, 

Pericles,  i. 

As  Vou  Like  It,  iii. 

.     .     All's  Well,  V.  3, 

Twelfth  Night,  \.  i. 

Julius  C(Esar,  iv.  2. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  10. 


Sicklemen.  — You  sunburnt  sicklemen,  of  August  weary,  Come  hither  from  the  furrow  Tevipest,  iv. 
Sicklied.— Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Issickhed  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  Hamletfm. 
S1CKLINE.SS.  —  Impute  his  words  To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  .  .    Richard  II.  ii. 

Sickness  is  catching  ;  O,  were  favour  so,  Yours  would  I  catch  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 
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Sickness.  —  But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe  this  food  ,  .  Mid.  N.  Dreavt,  iv.  1, 

Health  shall  live  free  and  sickness  freely  die     .     .  .  .  .  .     All's  PVell,  ii.  i, 

There  is  a  sickness  Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper    ...  .     .     IVinier's  Tale,  i.  -^. 

A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well  !  .  .  ...... 

He  took  good  rest  to-night;  'T  is  hoped  his  sickness  is  discharged  .     .  .     .  "- 3' 

'T  is  a  sickness  denying  thee  any  tiling;  a  death  to  grant  this  .     .      iv.  2 

0  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes  In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves  King  yohn,  v.  7 
This  sickness  doth  infect  The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise    .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i 
Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us      ...     ,                     .                .  .  .      iv.  1 

Some  "better  place,  Fitter  for  sickness  and  far  crazy  age      .     .  .  i  Heriry  VI.  iii,  z 

Suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him.  That  makes  him  gasp  and  stare        .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  ^ 

Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds  From  wayward  sickness  .     .     .   Richard  III.  i.  3 
So  went  to  bed;  where  eagerly  his  sickness  Pursued  him  still  .      He7iry  VIII.  iv.  2 

My  long  sickness  Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend    .  .  .    Tinioii  of  Alliens,  v.  i 

'T  is  very  like:   he  hath  the  falling  sickness  .  ...  .     .  Juliiis  C^sar,  i.  *, 

It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart  .  ...  .  Hamlet,  iv.  7, 

Side.  —  O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide,  Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  !  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2, 
Poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care  .  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i, 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out ...  .  ......      iii.  i. 

Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ?     Never  any  did  so  .  .  .  .  v.  1 

In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night,  Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 
How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  !  ...  .        Twelfth  Nighty  iii.  i 

Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law ....  .     .      iii.  4 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  !  Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  !      .  King  Johfi,  iii,  i 
Yet  remember  this,  God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side  .  Richard  III.  v.  3, 

A  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have  This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear  ,  .     .    Coriolanus,  iv.  6, 

Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides;  let  them  begin .   Romeo  and  yuliet,\.  1, 

Oconstancy,bestronguponmyside,  Setahugemountain'tweenmyheartandtongue  Jul.  CtBsar,  ii.4 

1  have  no  spur  To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent  .  ,     .  Macbeth,  i.  7, 

There  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides     .     .  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

Houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  .  King  Lear,  iii,  4 

Hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side,  Her  husband  being  alive  .  .  .     .       v.  1 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out    ...  .       Othello,  ii.  3 

SiDE-PiERCiNG.  —  O  thou  side-piercing  sight ! .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

SiDE-STiTCHES.  — Thou  shalt  have  cramps,  Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up       Tempest,  i.  ^. 

All's  J^'ell,  iii.  7 

.     .         Richard  II.  ii.  i 

Macbeth,  v.  5 

,     Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

.     .    OtJullo,  i.  2, 

Mtich  Ado,  V.  1, 

AlVs  ^ell,l2. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2, 

Macbeth,  i.  3, 

.     .     .     Airs  Well,  V.  3. 

Richard  II.  i. 

.     .      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Tiijo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i, 

ii.  I, 

.       ii-  3 

ii.  4. 

.     .  Much  Ado,  i.  I 

.     .       ii.  3 

ii.  3. 


Siege.  — Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty  . 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege  Of  watery  Neptune   , 
Our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn 
And  that,  in  my  regard,  Of  the  unworthiest  siege 
I  fetch  my  life  and  being  From  men  of  royal  siege 

Sieve.  — Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  As  water  in  a  sieve 
In  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve  I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love 
The  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve  .     . 

In  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail.  And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail,  I  Ml  do,  I  Ml  do 

Sift.  —  We  Ml  sift  this  matter  further 
As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument  .     . 

Sigh.  —  Cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs     .  ... 

Where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ;  Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs 
To  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  ABC 
If  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs       .     . 
With  penitential  groans,  With  nightly  tears  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs 
Thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays 
Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,  Men  were  deceivers  ever 
Then  sigh  not  so,  but  let  them  go,  And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny 
Like  covered  fire,  Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly 

What!   sigh  for  the  toothache?         .  

Sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note,  sometime  through  the  throat  . 


Love's  L.  Lost,  iii. 
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Mid.  iV.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

Tain,  of  the  Shre'W,  v.  2 

^//V  W-W/,  ii.  3 

.  Richard  II.  iii.  3 


1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i, 

2  Henry  VI.  iii,  ^ 
.     .  .      iii.  ,.£ 

3  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  i 

.     .  .     .  iv 

,  Romeo  and  fjiliei,  1 


Sigh.  —  A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh      .     .  Love'^s  L.  Lost^m. 

The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans,  Liege  of  all  loiterers         .  .  .  .      iii.  i 

Observed  your  fashion,  Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion     ....  .      iv,  3 

What  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen,  Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  ! .     .     .     .  iv.  3 

Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs       .     .  iv.  3 

All  fancy-sick  she  is  and  pale  of  clieer,  With  sighs  of  love  . 

No  sighs  but  of  my  breathing ;  no  tears  but  of  my  shedding    ... 

Let  me  never  "have  a  cause  to  sigh,  Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass  ! 

To  imperial  Love,  tliat  god  most  high,  Do  my  sighs  stream 

Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com 

Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ;   I  mine  with  groans  .     . 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  . 

His  cheek  looks  pale  and  with  A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven 

Heart-offending  groans  Or  blood-consuming  sighs  ,  .... 

Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs         .     .  .... 

For  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sigh: 

When  my  heart.  As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain  . 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?      .     .     . 

Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs  .  ...  

Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh :   Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  . 

The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears,  Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  .  ii.  3. 

What  a  sigh  is  there!     The  heart  is  sorely  charged   .  .  .  ...  Macbeth^  v.  i, 

A  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  And  end  his  being  Hamlet,  ii.  i, 

The  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace  .  ii.  2. 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves  .  ,  .      iv.  i 

This  'should'  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh,  That  hurts  by  easing      .  .     .  iv.  7 

My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam  ,  .     Ki^tg  Lear,  i.  2 

My  story  being  done,  She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  .     .   Othello,  \.  3 

Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh  From  the  inward  of  thee?    .  .  .  Cynibeline,  iii.  4 

He  yokes  A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh  Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  iv.  2 

Sighed.  —  As  true  a  lover  As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow       .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4 

No  sooner  sighed  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason  ...  .  v.  2 

Sighing.  —  And  then  the  lover.  Sighing  like  furnace    .... 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief!   it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing  .... 

And  walked  about.  Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across  . 
Sight.  — Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear  your  sight     . 

We  must  starve  our  sight  From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight 

And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight         ,     . 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?     .  

I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea  and  by  land ! 

You  lost  a  sight,  which  was  lo  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of  .     . 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done! 

Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  !  .  .     . 

Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day      .... 

Not  an  eye  But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight 

Out  of  my  sight!   thou  dost  infect  my  eyes  ■     .  ... 

I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams  !  .  .  i. 

What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  -mine  eyes !     .     .     .  .     .  .  .  i. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him.  and  the  bleared  sights  Are  spectacled  to  see  him         .  Coriolanus,  ii, 

What  a  fearful  night  is  this  !     There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights  Jidi^is  Ceesar,  i 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight?  .     .  .  .     Macbeth,  ii. 

This  is  a  sorry  sight.  — A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight  .  .  .     .     .     .       ii, 

I  could  With  barefaced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight     .  .  .  .      iii, 

Avaunt  !  and  quit  my  sight !  let  the  earth  hide  thee !  .     .     ,  .  ...      iii, 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight v, 


.  .  I  Henry  IV.  ii, 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ill. 
ftdizis  C(Esar,  Ii. 
Com.  of  Errors,  iii. 
.  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 
ill. 
As  You  Like  It,  iii. 
.  lVinter''s  Tale,  iii. 


King  fohn,  iv. 

.     .     .      iv. 

Richard  II.  iii. 

1  Henry  IV.  iii, 

Richard  III.  i. 
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Sight. —  If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight,  Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still    Hamlet^  \. 

'T  would  be  a  sight  indeed  If  one  could  match  you     .  .  .  .  .     .      iv. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch    .....  .  -   King  Lear,  iv. 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  Endure  a  further  view  .  Ayit.  a?id  Cleo.  ili.  : 
Sightless.  — Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances  Vou  wait  on  nature's  mischief  .  Macbeth^  i. 
Sightly. — It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass  King  John^  ii. 
Sign.  —  Thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert  .     .  .      Tiuo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii. 

She  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection       ....  .     .  Much  Ado,  ii. 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs  .  .     .  .     .      i,i. 

What  sign  is  ii  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy?  .     . 

Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you  Have  too  much  blood  in  him 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? . 

Thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs.  And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin  . 

These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings 

Leaving  me  no  sign  Save  men's  opinions      ...  ...  .     . 

He  dies,and  makes  no  sign.     O  God,  forgive  him  !    .     .     .     , 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming,  With  meekness  and  humility  . 

My  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age,  Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience  . 

She  's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit  .     . 

Signal. — Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow        ...  ... 

Significants.  —  In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts  . 
Signifying.  —  Full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing    . 
SiGNiORS.  —  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors  .     . 

Silence.  —  If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence    .     . 

The  night's  dead  silence  Will  well  become  such  sweet-complaining  grievance  T-wo  Gen.  0/  Ver. 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  heraldof  joy  :  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much  MuchAdo^W. 

Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be  merry  best  becomes  you    .  ....  .  ii. 

Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome         .  .    Mid.  N.  Dream   v. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible    Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

The  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence  ...  .  ,  .      jii_ 

Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ?  —  A  friend  .     .  ...  v. 

It  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day.  —  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it       .     ,  ....       v. 

Her  very  silence  and  her  patience  Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her    ,     .  As  You  Like  It,  i. 

Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  '11  be  revenged ,     ,  .     Tarn,  o/the  Shre-w,  ii. 

Be  checked  for  silence,  But  never  taxed  for  speech    ...  A/i's  IVeii,  i. 


Loz'e's  L.  Lost,  i. 

2. 

lVi?der''s  Tale,  ii. 

King  John,  iii. 

I IV. 

Richard  IL  ii. 

111. 

2  Henry  VI.  iii, 

Henry  VIII.  ii. 

THiis  Ajtdron.  v. 

.     .  Cytnbeline,  i. 
.  Richard  III.  v. 

.  I  Henry  VI.  ii, 

.     Macbeth,  v. 

S- 

Othello,  i. 

■\- 

Tempest.,  \. 

I. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cars;  yet  peace  ...  .     . 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence  Persuades  when  speaking  fails  .     .     . 

I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off  Your  wonder:  but  yet  speak     . 

My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  silence.  Ere  't  be  disburdened 

The  unseen  grief  That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul     .     . 

How  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause  !      ....  ... 

Your  silence,  Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul 

We  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well.  We  '11  but  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell 

If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight,  Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still 

As  we  often  see,  against  some  storm,  A  silence  in  the  heavens    .     . 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell :  it  frights  the  isle  From  her  propriety 
Silent.  —  No  tongue  !  all  eyes  !  be  silent       ....  .     . 

Hear  ine  a  little  ;  for  I  have  only  been  Silent  so  long    .     .     , 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night       ...  .     . 

A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not      .     .  ...  .... 

Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear     . 
Silk.  —  Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop  And  showed  me  silks 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant,  When  we  have  soiled  them  . 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like  A  twist  of  rotten  silk 

The  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nnr  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart 

The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk 


Twelfth  Night ,  ii, 
Wmter's  Tale,  ii. 

V. 

.    Richard  II.  ii. 

iv, 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 


Othello,  ii. 

3. 

.     .     .    Te^npesti  iv. 
Much  Ado,  iv. 

I. 
I. 

.    2  Henry  VI.  i. 
Titus  A  jidron.  iii. 

4- 
I. 

.    Julius  Ccssar,  iii. 
Com.  of  Errors,  iv. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

2. 
3- 
2, 

.     .     Coriolanus,  v. 

Zomeo  aTid  Juliet,  ii. 

King  Lear,  iii. 

Othello,  iii. 

6. 

4- 
4. 
4- 
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Silk.  —  Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk  ...  .     .     Cymheline,  iii. 

Silliest.  —  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard      ....  Mid.  N.  Dream^  v. 

Silliness.  —  It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment ...    Othello^'x. 

Silver.  —  Not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver    ,  ...  Tempest^  ii. 

When  Phosbe  doth  behold  Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass      .  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Shall  I  think  in  silver  she  's  immured,  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold?  Mer.  of  Ven.  ii. 
Two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join,  Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  King  Jo/ui,  ii. 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea    Richardll.  ii. 

And  to  achieve  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age 2  Henry  VI.  v. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  a7id  Jtdiet^  ii.  2 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music    .  .       ii.  2 

'  Then  music  with  her  silver  sound'  —  why  '  silver  sound'  ?  iv.  5 

Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet  sound  ...  .     .      iv.  5 

I  say  '  silver  sound,'  because  musicians  sound  for  silver     .  .  .     .      iv.  5 

The  oars  were  silver,  Wliich  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke       ...  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2 

Money,  youth  ?    All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt !  Cymbelhie,  iii.  6. 

Silvia. — To  die  is  to  be  banished  from  myself  ;  And  Silvia  is  myself  Tivo  Gen.  0/ Verona^  \\\.  i 

What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ?     What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ?  iii.  i 

Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night,  There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale  .  .      iii.  i 

Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day.  There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon  .  .  iii.  ^ 

Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she.  That  all  our  swains  commend  her?  .  .  iv.  2 

Simile.  — Into  a  thousand  similes  ...  .  As  You  Like  Ft,  ii.  i 

A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish  .  .     .  Tani.  0/ ike  Skreiv.,  v,  2, 

I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort  ...  .  Ali''s  Well,  v.  z. 

Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes  ......  1  Henry  J V.  i.  £.. 

Simple.  — What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  a' taint?  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  -z 

Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgement  ?       Much  Ado.,  \.  1, 
Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue?         ...  iv.  i 

This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple  ;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  iv.  -: 

You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am  .  .  ...  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  ^ 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts  lifer,  of  Ven.  iii.  z 
Am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  my  simple  feature  content  you?   .  As  You  Like  It,  iii,  3 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own, compounded  of  many  simples  .  .  iv.  i 

I  dare  not  fight ;   but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron  :  it  is  a  simple  one  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  i 

Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave  In  this  close  walk  to  satisfy  myself  .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  2 

God  forbid  so  many  simple  souls  Should  perish  by  the  sword  !    .  .     .      iv.  4 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold,  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iii.  2 

In  tattered  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows,  Culling  of  simples  .  ...  .  v.  i, 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith .     .     Julius  Ctrsar,  iv.  2 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient.  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled  .  Handet,  i.  z 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  Under  the  moon  ....  .  .      iv.  7. 

Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power  Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish  .  King-  Lear ^  iv.  4, 

Look  with  thine  ears:  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief  iv.  6. 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  yo\i     ....  .  Othello,  \.  » 

SiMPLENESS.  — That  Which  slmpleness  and  merit  purchaseth  .     .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  i, 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss,  When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i, 

Let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice,  To  assist  my  simpleness      .     .  .     .         Othello,  i.  3, 

Simpler.  — I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth    Tr.  and Cr.  iii.  2, 

Simplicity.  1— You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman  :   I  pray  ^--ou,  peace  .    Merry  Wives,  iv. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the  flesh  .  .  .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i, 

Twice-sod  simplicity,  bis  coctus!     O  thou  monster  Ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look  !      iv. 

A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy,  Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity  ....  .v. 

All  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply  To  prove,  by  wit.  worth  in  simplicity  ...  v. 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves,  By  that  which  knitteth  souls      .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity  In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity  .  v. 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth    .     .      Trot,  and  Cress,  iii. 
Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion,  I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity      .  iv. 
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Mer.  0/  Venice.,  i.  3. 
Merry  iViveSj  iii,  2. 

Henry  V.  iii.  7, 

.    CoriolantiSy  iv.  5. 

King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Cyinbeline,  v.  5. 


Simplicity.  —  But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity  He  lends  out  money  gratis 
Simply.  —  If  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply  

He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France 

He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world  .  

SiMULAR.  — Thou  per)ured,and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue 

My  practice  so  prevailed,  That  I  returned  with  simular  proof    ... 

Simulation.  —  This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former   .     .  Twelfth  Night.,  ii.  5. 

Sin.  —  I  should  sin  To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother  .  .  ...  Tempest^  \.  2. 

Though  't  is  my  familiar  sin  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest      .     .   Meas./or  Meas.  \.  4. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall ;  Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice,  and  answer  none      .       ii.  i. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine  ?     The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ? ii.  2. 

Most  dangerous  Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on  To  sin  in  loving  virtue        .  .     .       ii.  2. 

Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his  ...  .     .  .       ii.  3. 

Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt .       ii.  4, 

Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin  To  save  this  brother's  life?   .     .  .     .  .  .     .       ii.  4. 

I  '11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul,  It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity    ...  .  11.  4. 

To  do  't  at  peril  of  your  soul.  Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity   .     .  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  4. 

Thy  sin  's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade  ...  .  ...      iii.  i. 

Prating  mountebanks,  And  many  such-like  liberties  of  sin  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ;  Be  secret-false .     .      iii,  2. 

A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men,  Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing      .     .  .       v.  i. 

Truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred ,  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary  ;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither        ii.  i. 

0,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin      ...  .  . 
She  will  not  add  to  her  damnation  A  sin  of  perjury               .     , 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  I               .                          .               . 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention  Can  lay  upon  my  sin 
'T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord,  And  sin  to  break  it  .     . 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me,  That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee    . 

1,  that  hold  it  sin  To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in     .     .     . 

In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker 

What  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me  To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child! 

You  Ml  mak-e  me  wish  a  sin.  That  I  had  been  forsworn 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children  .     . 

So  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me 

Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin  :  For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Thy  manners  must  be  wicked  ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation  .  .  .      hi,  2. 

That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you  ...  ,  .     .  .     .  .      iii.  ^, 

Self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon    ...  .  .     AlVs  Well,  i.  i. 

Only  sin  And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue.  That  truth  should  be  suspected      .  .     .  .  i.  3. 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act,  Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact iii.  7. 

Virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin  ...  .     .  .     Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Sin  that  amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue   .     .  .  .  ,  .  j.  5. 

I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness       ....       v.  1. 


Love 

s  L. 

Lost,  ii 

IV 

IV 

Mer. 

of  Venice,  i 

.      \\\. 

5- 

If  the  sins  of  your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth,  And  so  doth  yours 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child  .  .... 

Whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail  And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich    . 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times  . 
I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin     ....  .  ... 

If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought,  Be  guilty 

God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin !  .  ... 

Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross.  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin 
Ere  foul  sin  gathering  head  Shall  break  into  corruption  .  .     . 

'Tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation       .... 

If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned 


JVinter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

.     King  John^  i.  i. 

.     .     .       ii.  I, 

.     .  ii.  I. 

.     .  iv.  3- 

iv.  3. 

.      iv.  3. 

Richard  I L  i.  1. 

iv.  I. 

v.  1. 

*  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

ii.  4. 
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Sin.  —  He  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead,  Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  ahve  2  Hertry  IV.  \.  i 

Foul  sin,  gathering  head,  Shall  break  into  corruption .      iii,  i 

And  commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  .  ...  .  .      iv.  5. 

That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  washed  As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism         .    Henyy  V.  i.  2, 

Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  As  self-neglecting     ...  ...  ii.  4. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive     .  .     .     .     .      iv,  3. 

I  have  heard  you  preacli  That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin       .  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 

Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  3 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin.  But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath  ...       v.  i 

'T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity     ...  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  5 

Sin,  death,  and  hel!  have  set  their  marks  on  him,  And  all  their  ministers  attend  .   Richard  1 1 1 .  i.  3 
Not  for  all  this  land  Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  sin       .  .     ,      iii.  i 

I  am  in  So  far  in  blood'ihat  sin  will  pluck  on  sin ...  .     .  '\s.  -i 

All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree,  Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  Guilty  !  guilty!       .     .       v.  3 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed  May  be  absolved  in  English  Henry  VIII.  iii.  i 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles  Collected  from  his  life  .  iii.  2. 

I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  :   By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  .  ...      iii.  2. 

Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty,  Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin  Rom.  &=  Jul.  iii.  3 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head,  By  urging  me  to  fury         .     .  ...  .     ,  v.  3, 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii.  5. 

You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear      ...  .  .  .     .  iii.  5, 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust ;   But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  't  is  most  just  .      iii, 

Strange,  unusual  blood,  When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good  \       .  .     .      iv. 

The  sin  of  my  Ingratitude  even  now  Was  heavy  on  me        ...  .  Macbeth,  i, 

Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin  That  has  a  name  ...  .  .  iv, 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin,  Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled  Hatnlet,  i.  5, 

And  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy  .  .  .  i 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  Be  all  my  sins  remembered    .  .  ii 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  .     .  i 

Plate  sin  with  gold,  And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks      ,     .  .        King  Lear,  iv.  6, 

When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on,  They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed?  ...  .     .  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  2, 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she  is  damned  .  .  .  Cyinbelirte,  i,  2. 

But  custom  what  they  did  begin  Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin      .  .       Pericles,  \.  Gower. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act  .     .  .  ... 

How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin.  When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite  ! 

One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ;  Murder  's  as  near  to  lust  as  flame  to  smoke  ,     . 

For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin 

Sincerity.  — To  be  talked  with  in  sincerity.  As  with  a  saint    .     .  ...  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4, 

I  partly  think  A  due  sincerity  governed  his  deeds  .     .  .  .       v.  i. 

As  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love         .     .  Much  Ado,  iv,  i 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow  Of  true  sincerity  ....  King  John^  iii.  1, 

You  shall  see  now  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart  ...  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3, 

Sinew.  —  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back  .  ...         Tempest,  iii,  i, 

Shorten  up  their  sinews  With  aged  cramps  ....  ....  .  .  iv, 

With  him,  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune     .  ....  Meas.for  Meas.  Iii. 

Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot  .     .         Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 

Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too  -     .  .     .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  4 

By  God's  help,  And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power       .  .    Henry  V.  i,  2 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood,  Disguise  fair  nature    .  .      iii.  i 

Many  blows  repaid,  Have  robbed  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength     ,  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii,  3 

A  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too,  lies  in  your  sinews   ...  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i 

I^et  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong   ....  .  ■  v.  3 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it  With  lusty  sinews  .     .     .  Julius  C^sar, 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old,  But  bear  me  stiffly  up    .  .     .  .       Hamlet,  i.  5, 

Heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  !     .     .     .     .  .     .  iii.  3, 

Sinewed. — He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees  Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence  Kingjohn,  v.  7, 
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Sinful.  —Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  !         .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 
Thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  Roul !      3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3 

Sing.  —  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of '  Light  o'  love '   .  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i 

Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote     .     .  .     .  Com   of  Errors,  iii.  2, 

I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  In  my  cage      .  .  .  Much  Ado,  1.  3, 

Have  stolen  his  birds'  nest.  —  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore  them  to  the  owner    .       i' 
Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe,  Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  .     .  •  i 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note,  sometime  through  the  throat ....  .  Hi-  j 

Pardon  love  this  wrong,  That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue  .  .  iv.  ^ 

He  can  sing  A  mean  most  meanly ;  and  in  ushering  Mend  him  who  can  .  ....  .       v.  z 

Sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep    .  .  .     .  .     -     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  j 

If  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering  :  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  -j 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark  When  neither  is  attended     .  v.  1 

I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me  ;  I  do  desire  you  to  sing  .  As  Vorf  Like  It,  ii.  5, 

Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues    .  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  5. 

I  Ml  tell  her  plain    She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale     ....  .      Tani.  of  the  Shrenv,  ii.  i 

In  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven  .    AlVs  Well,  iv.  3 

But  one  puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes  .  .  Whiter's  Tale,  iv.  3 

When  you  sing,  I  'Id  have  you  buy  and  sell  so,  so  give  alms    ...  iv.  4. 

He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  'II  tell  money  ...  .     .  iv.  4, 

He  sings  'em  over  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses  .  .     .  .      ii 

I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good .  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

I  would  1  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing     .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing,  Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king  .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  5, 

As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough  Henry  V.  iii.  2, 

She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2, 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing,  And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby  Tiiits  A  ?idron.  iv.  4, 

That  birds  would  sing  and  think  it  were  not  night Romeo  and  fulietjW.  z. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune,  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  .  .      iii.  5, 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ?    .  .      Hamlet,  v. 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage  .     .  .  ...  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

So  we'll  live.  And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales .  .     .       v.  3 

An  admirable  musician  :  O  I   she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear  Othello,  iv.  i 

Hark,  hark!   ihe  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings.  And  Phoebus  'gins  arise      .  Cyinbeline,  ii.  3 

I  cannot  sing :   I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee     .  .  .  .  iv.  2 

And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth,  E'er  the  blither  for  their  drouth  .  Pericles,  iii.  Gower. 

Singed.  — Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of  fire   .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  v. 

Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth.     O,  these  deliberate  fools!  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

SiNGEST.  — Thou  singest  well  enough  for  a  shift  .     .  Mtich  Ado,  ii.  3 

Singing.  —  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my  faith,  you  say  honestly  ...  ii.  i 

As  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love  .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians    .  .  Richard  II.  i.  3, 

For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

Surveys  The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold    ....  .  .  .    Henry  V.  i.  2, 

Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops  and  going  About  their  functions  friendly  .         Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing  .  ...  .  .      King  Lear,  \.  4 

Single. — Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  ./I/Zt;^.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest  For  aye  austerity  and  single  life  .  .  .  .     .  i.  i, 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath;  So  then  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth    .  .  ii.  z, 

Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten.  The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck !  3  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 
All  single  and  alone,  Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  i. 

But,  for  my  single  self,  I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be      .               .  .  Jjilius  Cessar,  \.  2 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound.  With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind      Hamlet,  iii.  3 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  in  battalions  .  .  .     .      iv.  5. 

No  single  soul  Can  we  set  eye  on .     .     Cyinbeline,  i\ 

Singular.  ■ — A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet     ....  .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  \ 
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Singular.  — Men  Of  singular  integrity  and  learning,  Yea,  the  elect  o'  the  land  .     Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

0  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  singleness!  Romeo  and  yidiei,\\.  \. 

Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  arc,  Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury     .    Cymbelhie^  lii.  4. 

Singularities.— Passed  through,  not  without  much  content  In  many  singularities  Winter's  Tale.,  v.  3, 
Singularity.  —  Put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity Twei/th  Nig-kt^'\\.  t^. 

In  what  fashion,  More  than  his  singulanty,  be  goes  Upon  this  present  action  .  .  Corioiamis,  i. 
SiNGULED.  —  Arts-man,  preambulate,  we  will  be  singuled  from  th^  barbarous  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 
Sinister.  —  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure  .     .  JSkas./or  Meas.  iii. 

An  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek   .  ,     ,  ...  .  ,    AlV s  Well,  ii.  i, 

Sinking.  — Ynu  may  know  by  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking  .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  5 

Thou  art  so  leaky,  That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking  ....  An^.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13, 

Sinned.  — Yet  sinned  I  not  But  in  mistaking      ...  ...  Muck  Ado,  v.  1 

1  am  a  man  More  sinned  against  than  sinning   ...  ,  .     ,  Kin<^  Lear,  iii.  ^ 
Sinner.  —  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory,  To  credit  his  own  lie  .  .      Tempest,  i.  ^ 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all         .     .  .  .2  Henry  I'l.  ni,  3 

It  presses  to  my  memory,  Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners*  minds  Roineo  and  Juliet.,  iii.  2 

Here  's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water     ....  Timon  of  Athetis,  i.  2 

Get  thee  to  a  nunnery:  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners?  .    Hamlet,  iii.  i 

Sinning.  —  I  am  a  man  More  sinned  against  than  sinning  .  ,  .  Ki7ig  Lear,  iii.  2 

Sinon.  — And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy  .  ...  ...  .3  Heftry  VI.  iii.  2, 

Sir. — They  could  never  get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all  Merry  Wives,  ii, 
Siren.  —  Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote  .  .  .     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  \\\. 

Sir  Oracle.  —  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark!  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i. 

Sir-reverence. — Such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of  without  he  say  Sir-reverence  Com.  0/ Err.  iii. 
Sister.— My  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands    Two  Gen,  0/  Verona,  ii. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret :  A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty    .     .      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii. 
Train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note  To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears  .      lil. 

But,  as  abrotherto  his  sister,  showed  Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love  .  .    Much  Ado,  iv. 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life,  Chanting  faint  hymns  .  Mid,  N,  Dreai7i,  i. 

The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent  ...  lii. 

The  Sisters  Three  and  such  branches  of  learning,  is  indeed  deceased  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  Posters  of  the  sea  and  land  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

I  am  made  Of  the  seif-same  metal  that  my  sister  is,  And  prize  me  at  her  worth  King  Lear,  i.  i 

Like  a  sister  am  most  loath  to  call  Your  faults  as  they  are  named     .     .  .  i.  i 

Her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses  :   Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  .      Pericles,  v.  Gower, 
Sisterly.  — After  much  debatement,  My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour  Meas.  for  Meas.  v. 
Sit.  —  Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any  ...  .  Two  Ge?t.  of  Verona,  v.  4, 

I  may  sit  in  a  corner  and  cry  heigh-ho  for  a  husband  !  .  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner?        ....  ...  .  ii.  3 

Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow!      .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  1 
Should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  Sit  like  hisgrandsire  cut  in  alabaster?  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears     ....  v.  1 

Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table     .     .  .  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 

Pray  you,  sit  down  ;   For  now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat  .  .     .      Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2 

Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat  !      .  ...  .       v.  2. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  Richard  II.  iii.  2 

Than  idly  sit  To  hear  my  nothings  monstered .  .  Coriolanus,  ii.  2 

He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander  .  ,     .       v.  4 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne  .  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  v.  1 

O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts Julius  C^sar,  i.  3 

Stands  he,  or  sits  he?  Or  does  he  walk?  or  is  he  on  his  horse?  .  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5 

He  sits  'mongst  men  like  a  descended  god  ■  ■  ....  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

SiTHENCE,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it  .     AWs  Well,  \.  3, 

Sitting. — Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting!   fourscore  ducats  !  Mer.  of  Venice,  m.  \< 

Sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire  .     ,     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i, 

Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's  causes  Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness      .      2  Henry  VI,  iv.  7 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall  ....  .     .     ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  \ 
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Situate.  — There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye  But  hath  his  bound  .      Com.  0/ Errors.,  W.  i 
Situation.  —  We  survey  Tlie  plot  of  situation  and  the  model  ....  2  Henry  IP .  1.  3. 

Six  and  seven.  — All  is  uneven,  And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven  .     .    Richard  II.  ii.  2, 

Sixpence.  —  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  2. 

One  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than  '  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence'  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ;  He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear  .  .       Othello,  ii.  3. 

Size.  —  'T  is  a  word  too  great  for  aay  mouth  of  this  age's  size  .     .  As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  2, 

You  are  potently  opposed  ;  and  with  a  malice  Of  as  great  size  .     .     .  Henry  VII J.  ^ 

Mine  own  searching  eyes  Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size    .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

With  all  the  size  that  verity  Would  without  lapsing  suffer Coriolamis,  v.  2, 

We  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we,  No  big-boned  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops' size  Ti/its  Atidron.'w.  j,. 
Cannot  cover  The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude  With  any  size  of  words   Timon  0/  Athens,  v. 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes .  .     A'/Vz^  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Our  size  of  sorrow,  Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great  As  that  which  makes  it  A  ni.&'Cieo.  iv.  15. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such,  It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming      ...  ....       ^ 

Skains-mates.  —  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills  ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates  Romeo  a7id  Jtdiet,  ii.  4. 

Skein.  —  Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread?     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

Thou  idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleave-silk  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i 

Skies.  —  The  skies  look  grimly   And  threaten  present  blusters      .  H^inier's  Tale,  iii.  3 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks,  They  are  all  fire  Julins  C<£sar,  iii.  i 

The  wrathful  skies  Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark       ....  .  King  Lear,  iii.  2 

The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies  Parted  our  fellowship.     .  Othello,  ii.  i 

Skilful.  —  He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still .     AW s  Well,'\.  >. 

The  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could  possibly  have  found   Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4 
Skill.  —  I  '11  show  my  mind  According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill   .  .    Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  2, 

If  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me     ...     .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  2 

Dart  thy  skill  at  me  ;  Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout       .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 
Touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill,  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  2, 

To  show  our  simple  skill,  That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end  .  v.  i, 

And  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill  .  .     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3, 

Whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty AlVs  iVell,  i 

This  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate  Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate      .     .  ...  ii 

Which  of  them  both  Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense  To  make  distinction  .     .      iii.  4. 

Or  stupefied,  Or  seeming  so  in  skill,  cannot  or  will  not  .  ....    Winter^s  Tale,  i 

They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness    .  .  .  .    King  John,  \v.  £.. 

I  *11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill  .  .     .  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  ^ 

Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then  ?  no.     What  is  honour?  a  word  .     .  .       v.  i. 

Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack 2  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom  .  ...  .     .  .     ,  .2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 

Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night.  Stick  fiery  off  indeed  ...  .     .      Hamlet,  v.  2, 

All  the  skill  I  have  Remembers  not  these  garments  .     .  ...  .     .  King  Lear.,  iv.  7, 

Skilled.  —  Well  skilled  in  curses,  stay  awhile,  And  teach  me  how  to  curse !  .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilled:  Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library   Titus  Andron.  iv.  i 

Skilless.  —  Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night,  And  skilless  as  unpractised    Troi.  ajtd  Cress,  i.  i 

Skillet.  —  Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm     .  .  Othello,  i.  3 

Skimble-skamble. — Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff  As  puts  me  from  my  faith  \  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 

Skin.  —  If  the  skin  were  parchment  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink     .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i 

Your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue      Merry  Wives,  iii.  j 

Honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows  ...  ....    Mtich  Ado,  iii.  5, 

There  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin.  Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 
As  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth,  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin  .     .  ,     .    A  IPs  Well,  ii. 

My  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 

He  shall  have  the  skin  of  our  enemies,  to  make  dog's-leather  of .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2, 

That  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment     ...  ...  .      iv.  2, 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place .  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

This  contentious  storm  Invades  us  to  the  skin  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

That  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow,  And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster  .     .  .       Othello^  v.  2. 
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Skin-coat.  —  I  '11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  T  catch  you  right  ...  ...    Kiii^  yohn,  ii.  i 

Skipper,  stand  back:   't  is  age  that  nourisheth    ....  ....      Tarn,  a/ ike  Shrew/\\.  i 

Skippixg.— Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain  L.L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty  Thy  skipping  spirit  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  -^ 

Skirmish.  — They  never  meet  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them  Mitch  Ado^  i.  . 

Skirts,  round  underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel         .  .     .  iij.  4, 

Skittish.  —  For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are,  Unstaid  and  skittish  ....  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits,  On  one  and  other  side  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress.  Prol 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall.  Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  !       .  .  .      lii.  3. 

Skull,  — Whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains  !    .     .  ...  Twelfth  Night,  i,  5, 

And  this  land  be  called  I'he  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls  .  .  Richard II.  iv. 

That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once .  Hamlet,  v. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ?     Where  be  his  quiddities  now  ?  ...       v. 

Sky.  — The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch  ,     .  .     Tempest,  i. 

The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky     .     .  .  ...       Two  Gen.  of  I'crona,  v. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes  i  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  Merry  Wives,  v.  5, 

Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky,  And  wretched  fools' secrets  heedfullyo'er-eye  Love' sL. Lost,  iv.  3 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky.  That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh  As  benefits  forgot      As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7, 
The  fated  sky  Gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth  backward  pull  ...  .All's  IVell,  i. 

Then  the  world  and  all  that's  in't  is  nothings  The  covering  sky  is  nothing  JVijtter^s  Tale,  i 

Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  onr  heads,  I  like  it  well  .     King  John,  ii 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky  And  pours  down  mischief    .  .  .  .      iii.  z. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky,  No  scope  of  nature,  no  distempered  day  .  iii.  4. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  :  Pour  down  thy  weather  .     .  ...  .  .11 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky.  The  ugHer  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly    Richard  II. 
Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky  The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day        .  .  .      ii 

I  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame  o'ershine  you         2  He?iry  IV.  iv.  3. 

The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day  ;  The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  .  Richard  III.  v.  3, 

This  disturbed  sky  Is  not  to  walk  in  .  .     .  .  Jidius  Caesar,  i.  3, 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky  And  fan  our  people  cold  .  Macbeth, 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips,  Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha't  .     .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7, 

Skv-aspiring.  —  The  eagle-winged  pride  Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts        Richard  II.  i.  3 
Skvey.  — A  breath  thou  art,  Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i 

Slab.  — Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab .     .         Macbeth,  iv.  1 

Slack.  — And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i 

If  you  come  slack  of  former  services,  You  shall  do  well       ...  .      King  Lear,  i.  3 

Slackness.  —  Are  as  interpreters  Of  my  behind-hand  slackness    .  .     .    Winter's  Tale,  v.  i 

Might  have  well  becomed  the  best  of  men,  To  taunt  at  slackness    ...  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  7, 

Slain.  —Thou  art  slain  ;  No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good Hamlet,  v,  2, 

Slander.  —  If  he  took  you  a  box  o' the  ear,  you  might  have  your  action  of  slander  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  1. 
Your  good  word  cannot  ad  vantage  him,  Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him  Two  Ge^i.  of  Verona,  iii.  2, 
Slander  lives  upon  succession.  For  ever  housed  where  it  gets  possession       .     Coin,  of  Errors,  iii.  i, 

A  very  dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders Much  Ado,  ii.  1, 

Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once .      ii.  3, 

I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders      .......  .         •  .     iii.  i 

This  well  carried  shall  on  her  behalf  Change  slander  to  remorse  .     .  ...  .  iv.  i, 

With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour      .  .     .  .      iv.  1, 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  heart  ...  .     .       v.  i, 

Moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths  ;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders  .  .     .     .      v.  1, 

She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  lived  .  .     .  v.  4. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail   .     .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

Slander,  Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's  ...  .     .  .    Winter's  Tale,  ii,  3 

Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venoraed  spear  .  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  i 

A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid      ....  .  i.  3. 

You  must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age  .     .  .  Henry  V,  iii.  6, 

Whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint .         ....       Troi,  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth,  Have  you  so  slander  any  moment .      Hamlet,  i,  3. 
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Slander.  — When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues  .     .  .  King  Lear,  iii. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter,  After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers    .  .     .  Cymbeline,  i. 

'Tis  slander,  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword      ....  iii- 

Slanders  so  her  judgement  That  what's  else  rare  is  choked    .     .  ...  iii. 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ;  Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  .  .     .      iv.  2, 

Slandered.  —  She  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered,  she  is  undone  .  .     .    Mitch  Ado,  iv.  i 

She  is  dead,  slandered  to  death  by  villains    .  ...  ....       v.  , 

Slanderer.  —  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth!     .  ...  .    King  fokn,  ii.  i 

Slanderous. —Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues  .     .  ...  Mitch  Ado,\.  i 

Hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph  As  record  of  fair  act    .  .     .  Cymbeline,  iii.  3 

Slash.  —  Here  's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash    .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

Slave.  —  Abhorred  slave,  Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take  !  .  .  .     .      Tempest,  \.  2 

We  profess  Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance   ...  .  .     .  PVi7tter^s  Taie,  iv.  4. 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward!     Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany!         .  King  John,  iii.  i, 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended  By  slaves  ...  .      iv.  -:, 

Base  is  the  slave  that  pays  ...  .  .     .  .     .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  1, 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity  The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell         .  Richard  III.  i.  3 
This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will    .  .  ...  Henry  VIII.  \.  2 

Meantime  forbear,  And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience       .  .     .  Romeo  and  yuliet,  v.  3 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep  .  .  ...  ...    Macbeth^  iii.  6, 

Give  me  that  man  That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory,  Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity     .  .  .  .     .      iii.  2 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to    Othello^  iii.  3 
'T  was  mine,  'tis  his,  and  lias  been  slave  to  thousands  .  .  .  .     .      iii.  3. 

Mechanic  slaves  With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers  .         '.  Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Sleave. — Thou  idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleave-silk     ...  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care,  The  death  of  each  day's  life.  .         Macbeth, 

Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks;   Be  bright  and  jovial  .     .  .     .  

Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights      .     .  ....  .  Juliiis  C<Esar^  i.  z, 

Sleep.  — Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep;  'tis  a  good  dulness,  And  give  it  way  .  .      Tempest,  i 

Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ?    .     .     .     .  .     .  .  ii 

I  find  not  Myself  disposed  to  sleep.  — Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble    .... 

It  is  a  sleepy  language  and  thou  speak'st  Out  of  thy  sleep.     What  is  it  thou  didst  say? 

Thou  let'sl  thy  fortune  sleep  —  die,  rather;  wink'st  Whiles  thou  art  waking 

'T  is  as  impossible  that  he  's  undrowned  As  he  that  sleeps  here  swims 

O,  that  you  bore  The  mind  that  I  do!  what  a  sleep  were  this  For  your  advancement ! 

Sometime  voices  That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep,  Will  make  me  sleep  again 

We  are  such  stuff  zVs  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life  Is  rounded  with  a  sleep 

We  were  dead  of  sleep,  And  —  how  we  know  not  —  all  clapped  under  hatches  .     . 

Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes  .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  4, 

She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep.  —  It 's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her  talk  .  .  iii.  i 

A  maid  That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said .     Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy  ;  Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  ....  v.  5, 

Those  as  sleep  and  think  not  on  their  sins,  Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders     ...       v.  5, 
Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep,  And  that  thou  oft  provokest    .  .  .     .  "        Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i 

Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age,  But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep  ....  .     .  ,      iii.  i 

As  fast  locked  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour  When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones  .  iv.  2 

A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as  a  drunken  sleep     ....  .  iv.  -: 

He  that  drinks  all  night,  and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the  sounder.  iv.  3, 

Sleep  I  now  and  think  I  hear  all  this?  What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss?  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2, 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing.  And  thereof  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light    .       v.  1 
Sleep  when  T  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business    ...  .  .  Much  Ado,  i.  3 

She  is  never  sad  but  when  she  sleeps,  and  not  ever  sad  then  .     .  .  .  .     .     .       ii.  i 

We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch .  iii.  3 

Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest !  —  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  pressed  !  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2, 

When  thou  wakest,  let  love  forbid  Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid .  ji.  2 

Sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow  For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe  .     iii.  2 
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Sleep. — Death-counterfeiling  sleep  With  leaden  legs  andbatty  wings  doth  creep  ^//^.  A"".  Dream,  iii.  2 
Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye     .  .  .....  iii.  2 

I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me  .  .  .  iv.  1 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms  .  iv.  i 

Music,  ho!   music,  such  as  charmeih  sleep!  .     .  iv.  i 

1  shall  reply  amazedly,  Half  sleep,  half  waking    .     .  .  .  .  iv.  1 

Are  you  sure  That  we  are  awake  ?     It  seems  to  me  That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream  .     .  iv.  1 

Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice  By  being  peevish   .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat    .  .       ii,  5, 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank!     Here  will  we  sit .     .       v.  i 

I  '11  go  sleep,  if  I  can  ;  if  I  cannot,  I  'U  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  As  You  Like  It.,  ii.  5 

Sleeps  easily  because  he  cannot  study       .  .     .  .  jii.  2. 

Who  stays  it  still  withal  ?  —  Lawyers  in  the  vacation  ;  for  they  sleep  between  term  and  term .     iii.  ^ 

I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep .     iv.  i 

Were  he  not  warmed  with  ale,  This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly   Tarn.  0/ Shrew,  Indue,  r. 
Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep     ......  ,  ,  iv.  3 

As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat,  'T  were  deadly  sickness  or  else  present  death      .      iv.  3, 
Here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep      .  .     .  ...    AlVs  IP'ell,  iv.  i 

In  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him  ...  .  ,      iv.  3 

But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft  As  captain  shall  .  .     .  iv.  3, 

If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  I .  ...  .        Tivelfth  Night,  iv.  1, 

Endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble  .      iv.  ■; 

Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep,  And  downright  languished  .  .  .  Winter^ s  Tale,  ii.  3 
For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it .     .  .  .     .  .      iv.  3 

Life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever  Still  sleep  mocked  death .     .  .       v.  3 

In  our  country's  cradle  Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  .  .     Richard  1 1 .  i.  3 

We  may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep      ...  .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

'T  is  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink  .  ......  ii.  3. 

What  is  't  that  takes  from  thee  Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep?       .     .  .       ii.  3, 

Sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you    And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep    .     .  iii.  i 

Such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep  As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night  ...  .      iii.  1 

0  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep.  Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee  ?  .  2  Henry  IV.  iii,  i, 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose  To  the  wet  sea-boy?          .     .  .  .      iii.  x. 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep  .  .  iv.  5, 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care,  Their  bones  with  industry  iv.  5, 

Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them  at  that  time  .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  i, 

Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep .     .  ...      iii.  6, 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical,  Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave  .  iv.  i 

Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep   .     .  .....      iv.  i, 

Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep .  .  Richard  HI.  i.  2. 

My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep  .  i.  4 

Enjoyed  the  golden  dew  of  sleep .  .     .  .  iv.  1, 

Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers        ....  ...  iv.  2, 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days  ;  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .  .  iv.  4. 
Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy.  Good  angels  guard  thee  !  .  v.  3. 

Thou  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep;  Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  !  .  v.  3 

The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams  That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head  .  .     .       v.  3 

When  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be,  And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble  .     .  Henry  VITI.  iii.  2 

If  we  talk  of  reason.  Let 's  shut  our  gates  and  sleep Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  z 

Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep.  By  Jove,  't  would  be  my  mind  !  .  Coriolanus,  iii.  i 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars!  .  .  .  Titus  Andron.  i.  1 
Here  are  no  storms,  No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep .     .  i.  1 

1  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night.  But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired       .       ii.  .: 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down.  That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep !  ...       ii.  4 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is!            .     .                     .     .                     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  i 

Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast !  ....  ...  .  ii.  z 

Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest!        ...  .  .  ■  ■     .  ii.  .*. 
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Sleep. —And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  He Romeo  and  yuliet^  \\. -i,. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  ...  .       v.  i. 

Lady,  come  from  that  nest  Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep   .  ...       v.  3. 

Sleek-headed  men   such  as  sleep  0'  nights    .  .  Julms  Cessar,  i.  2. 

I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly      .  .  .     •  -  ii.  i, 

It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep  .     .  .  .     .       ii.  i. 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day  Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid  ,     .     .  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  3. 

When  in  swinish  sleep  Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death  ...  .  i.  7. 

A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me,  And  yet  I  would  not  sleep        .  ■  ii.  i. 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse  The  curtained  sleep  .  .       ii.  i. 

There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried,  *  Murder! '  .     .  .  ...  ii.  2. 

They  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them  Again  to  sleep  .  ....  .  .       iij  2. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sleep  no  morel   Macbeth  does  murder  sleep'      .     .  .       ii.  2, 

The  innocent  sleep,  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care,  The  death  of  each  day's  life     ii.  z. 
Glaniis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor  Shall  sleep  no  more  .  ii.  2. 

Equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him  ...  ii.  3, 

Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit.  And  look  on  death  itself  !    .  ii.  3. 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep  In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams  .  .      iii.  z. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ;  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well     ...  .      iii.  2. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep.  —  Come,  we'll  to  sleep  .     .  .      iii.  4. 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep  .  .  iii.  6. 

That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies,  And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder      ....  .      iv.  i. 

I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds  .  .  v.  i. 
To  die  :  to  sleep  ;  No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end  The  heart-ache  .  Hamlet^  iii.  i. 

To  die,  to  sleep  ;  To  sleep :  perchance  to  dream ;  ay,  there  's  the  rub iii.  i. 

In  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  .  .  iii.  * 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep         .  iii.  z. 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  :   So  runs  the  world  away  .  .     .      iii.  2. 

Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps  :  This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses  .  iii, 

But  is  he  often  thus?     'T  is  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep Otkeih,W. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world.  Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep .  .  iii, 

Being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  I  could  not  sleep .      iii, 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul, That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs     .  .      iii. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time A7tt.  and  Cleo.  i. 

We  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking  ii, 

He  sleeps.  —  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his  Was  never  yet  for  sleep  .     .  .  iv. 

The  long  day's  task  is  done,  And  we  must  sleep        .  ...  .     ,  .     .     .         iv. 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  I  '11  not  sleep  neither     .     .  .     ,  .v. 

O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see  But  such  another  man  !  .  .v. 

But  she  looks  like  sleep,  As  she  would  catch  another  Antony      .     .     . 
Sleep  hath  seized  me  wholly.     To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods 

0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her! 

rf  sleep  charge  nature,  To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him  . 

Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grandsire,  and  begot  A  father  to  me  .     .     . 

He  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothache  :  but  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep         ....       v.  4. 

Sleepers.  —  Graves  at  my  command  Have  waked  their  sleepers,  oped  .     .  ...     Tevz^st,  v.  i. 

Take  hands  with  me,  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be  Mid,  N'.  Dream^  iv.  i. 

Sleeping.  —  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell?  Sleeping  or  waking?     .     .      Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  £.. 

1  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend .     .  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted      .     .  .  .  .     .     As  Vou  Like  Jt,  iii.  2. 

Unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon  .     .         i  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf .  .  .  .    2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon  When  I  am  sleeping  with  niy  ancestors iv.  4. 

Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss  The  conquest  of  ourscarce  cold  conqueror  i  Heiiry  VI.  iv.  3. 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body,  But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul  Richard  I IL  iii.  7. 
Sleeping  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still! .     .       v.  3. 
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Sleeping.  — You  ever  Have  wished  the  sleeping  of  this  business  .  ....      Henry  VIII.  W.  4. 

Pity's  sleeping:   Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with  weeping!    TimonoJ^Atheiis,  iv.  3. 
The  sleeping  and  the  dead  Are  but  as  pictures .  ...  .  ...  Macbeth^  ii.  2. 

'T  is  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  rne  .     .     .  Hamlet,  i,  5. 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon     .     .  ,     ,  i.  5, 

Sleepy.  —  It  is  a  sleepy  language   and  thou  speak'st  Out  of  thy  sleep    .  .  Tempest,  ii.  i. 

When  we  have  marked  with  blood  those  sleepy  two  Of  his  own  chamber      .     .  Macbeth^  i.  7. 

'T  is  not  sleepy  business;  But  must  be  looked  to  speedily  and  strongly    .     .     .  Cynibeline,  iii.  5. 

Sleeve.  —  Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve      ...  ,     .     Coin.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

Some  slee^■es,  some  hats,  from  yielders  all  things  catch  ....  ...    Mid.  N.  Dreajii,  iii.  2. 

Your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied    .  .     As  You  Like  It,  \\\.  2. 

He  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand  and  the  work  about  the  square  on  't   .     .  .  JVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Like  an  herald's  coat  without  sleeves  .  .......  i  Henry  II'.  iv.  2. 

That  same  scurvy  doting  foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy    ....  Troi.  a7id  Cress,  v.  4. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care.  The  death  of  each  day's  life      .  Macbeth.,  ii.  2, 

I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at  .     .  .  .  .  Otkello^  i.  i. 

Sleeveless.  — Of  a  sleeveless  errand     ,  .     .  ...      Troi.  aiid  Cress,  v.  4, 

Slender. — Other  men,  of  slender  reputation,  Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  Two  G.  o/Ver,  i.  3. 
At  so  slender  waniing,  You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance       Tain.  0/ the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great  .     .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident  .  ...  .  Hamlet,  iW.  ^. 

Slenderly.  —  fie  hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself     ....  .     .  King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Slept.  —  Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not  .  ,     .    Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

It  harmed  not  me  :   I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry  .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business  I  have  not  slept  one  wink      .  .     Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Slide.  —  Therefore  paucas  pallabris;  let  the  world  slide  .     .  .  Tarn,  o/t/te  Shrew,  Indue.  1. 

The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break      .     .  .  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress.  Iii.  3. 

Slight.  —  I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  Iv.  i. 

We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance       .     .  .  ...  ...     Cymbelifze,  iii.  5. 

Slime. —  Stained,  as  meadows,  yet  not  dry,  With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i. 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds  .  .  .  Othello.^  v.  i. 

Slings. — 'T  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Slink.  — We  will  slink  away  in  supper-time  .  .  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  ii.  4. 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes  Slink  all  away  .  ...  Tivi07t  0/ Athens,  iv.  2. 

Slip.  — Such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness  Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood      .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  r. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  i. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away  Into  a  bush    .     .  ....     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Sit  by  my  side  and  let  the  world  slip:  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

And  choice  breeds  A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds  .  ...  AWs  Well,  \.  3. 

Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse       .     .  .  .     .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips.  Straining  upon  the  start  ...  .      Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  hispure  mind,  That  from  it  all  consideration  slips    Tim.  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
With  a  monarch's  voice  Cry  *  Havoc.'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war        .     .  .    Julitis  CcEsar,  iii.  i. 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse    ...  .  .        Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips  As  are  companions  noted Hamlet,  n.  1. 

Slipped.  —  The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipped,  dissolved,  and  loosed  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  .£. 

A  thing  slipped  idly  from  me.     Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum Tiinon  of  Athens,  \.  1. 

He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him :   I  have  almost  slipped  the  hour  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Slipper.  —  If  'twere  a  kibe,  'T would  put  me  to  my  slipper Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste  Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet  King  John,  iv.  2. 

A  slipper  and  subtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occasions .       Othello,  n.  i. 

Slippered.  — The  sixth  age  shifts  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon    .     .      As  Yon  Like  Ii,  ii.  7. 

Slippery.— He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  K.John,  iii.  4. 

Slippery  standers,  The  love  that  leaned  on  them  as  slippery  too  .     .     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

What  shall  I  say  ?     My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground Julius  Ctssar,  iii.  i. 

As  slippery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard !   .     .  ....  .     .      Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

Whose  top  to  climb  Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery  that  The  fear  's  as  bad  as  falling      .     .     ,      iii.  3. 
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Slip-shod.  —  Thy  wit  sliall  ne'er  go  slip-shod King  Lear,  i.  5, 

Slipt.  —  If  he  had  been  as  you   and  you  as  he,  You  would  have  slipt  like  him    .  Meas  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 
Slish.  —  Here  's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  siish  and  slash     ....  Tain,  of  ilie  Shre^v,  iv.  3, 

Sliver.  —  She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch  From  her  material  sap     .  .  King-  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Slivered.  —  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse  .     .  .     .    Macbeth^  iv.  i, 

Slobbery.  —  A  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm  In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion      .  Henry  V.  iii.  5, 

Sloth. —To  ebb  Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me Tempest,  \\.  \ 

Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new-begot  .     .  i  Henry  VJ.  i.  i 

I  abhor  This  dilatory  sloth    and  tricks  of  Rome Henry  VJJL  ii.  4. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness  ....  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Weariness  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard     Cynibeline,  iii.  6 

Slough. —Cast  thy  humble  slough  and  appear  fresh ,    Tivelflh  Night,  \\.  t,. 

And  newly  move, With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity.  ...  .  .     .       Henry  V.  iv.  i 

Slovene Y.  — Time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry         .  .     .  .      iv.  3 

Slow.  —  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue      .     .  T-wo  Gen.  0/  Verojia,  iii.  i 

But,  O,  methinks,  how  slow  This  old  moon  wanes!  ...  .     .      3Iid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1 

Give  it  me,  for   I  am  slow  of  study .  .     .  .     .  i.  z, 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  Each  under  each  .     .  .  .  iv.  i, 

Passing  courteous,  But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers  .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii,  i 
A  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note  Twelfth  Night.,  iii.  4, 
Creep  time  ne'er  so  slow,  Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good  ...  .     .  King  John,  iii.  3 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast,  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste      Richard  HI,  ii.  4, 
To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first       ....  ...  Henry  VIII.  i,  1, 

Wisely  and  slow  ;  they  stumble  that  run  fast     .  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \\.  3, 

Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow  ...  .  .     .  .  .  .     .  .     .       ii.  6, 

And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste      ...  .     .  .  .      iv.  i, 

Finding  ourselves  too  slov/  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour      .  .     .  Ha-mlet,  iv.  6, 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at!     ...     .      Othello,  iv.  2, 

Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on,  How  swift  his  ship  .     .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  3 

Why,  one  that  rode  to  's  execution,  man,  Could  never  go  so  slow  .  iii.  2 

Slowed.  —  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slowed  ....  Romeo  and  Jnliei^  iv.  i 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake      .  ....  .     .  .  .  .  Mer.  of  P'ejtice,  ii.  8. 

Be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes  .     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Sluggardized.  —  Living  dully  sluggardized  at  home Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i, 

Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood    .     .  Richard  1 1 .  \.  1, 

Slumber.  — And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber  ....      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 

Golden  care  !  That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide  To  many  a  watchful  night !      .     .      iv.  5, 

For  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he  is  so  fond  To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers  Richard  III.  iii.  2, 

Take  a  nap,  Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow   ....  v.  3. 

If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down,  That  1  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep  !  THzcs  A  ndron.  ii.  4. 

When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end?         iii.  i. 

Fast  asleep?  It  is  no  matter  ;  Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber      .     .     .     Julius  CcBsar,  ii.  1 
'T  is  ihe  soldiers'  life  To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife  ....       Othello,  ii.  3 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,  Notas  death'sdart,  being  laughed  at  Cymbeline,  iv.  2, 
It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes    .  .     .  Pericles,  i 

Sluttish. —  Set  them  down  For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity       ....  Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Sly. —  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  And  Peter  Turph         Tarn,  of  ihe  Shrew,  Indue.  2, 

Smack. —  All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice   .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2, 

My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste      .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2, 


Kissed  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack 

Even  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hasi  to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary 

He  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages     .     •  .     .  ... 

Nothing  she  does  or  seems  But  smacks  of  something  greater  ... 

He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation     . 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

Hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  the  time 
Smacking.  —  Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin  That  has  a  name   . 


Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iii 

AlVs  lVell,\\.  3. 


Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  4, 
King  John,  \.  i. 


2  Henry  IV.  i, 
.    Macbeth,  iv.  3' 
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Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast  .         .     .         ....    Covi.  of  Errors,,  iii.  i. 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won  Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  Love's  L.  Lost,,  i.  i, 

Vou  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will         .     .      I\Ud.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishable,  Like  far-off  mountains  ...  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane    .  .  .  ■  .     .       v.  1. 

As  you  say,  there  's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples  ...  ....       Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home  Where  small  experience  grows  .     .  .     .  i.  ^. 

Small  showers  last  long-,  but  sudden  storms  are  short  .  Richard  IL  ii.  i. 

And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones    .     .      iii.  .=. 

I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small  To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  ,     .  iii.  2. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen  ...  v.  ^. 

As  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel  To  thread  tlie  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye  .       v.  5, 

Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer?  .  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause  To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence      Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Small  time,  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  lived  This  star  of  England      .  .  .       Epil. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  .  .  .2  Henry  fl.  iii.  i. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud  .  iv.  i. 

And  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer  ....      iv.  2. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  .  .  .  Richard  II L  ii.  4. 

Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only,  He  makes  important  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

And  when  that  they  are  dead,  Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small  Titus  Andron.  v.  2. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  King  Lear,,  iii.  4. 

To  do  what?  —  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer         .  ....  .  Othello,,  ii.  i. 

The  world 's  a  huge  thing:  it  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice         .     .      iv.  3. 

But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way.  —  Not  if  the  small  come  first    .  Ant.  a7id  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

If  there  be  Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity  As  a  wren's  eye.  .     .  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all ;  Yet  mygood  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  Pericles,  iii.  4. 
Smallest.  —  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief,  The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me  .     .     Mitch  Ado,,  iv.  i. 

Whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor  Mid.  N.  Dreajn,  v.  1, 

The  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st  But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings        Mer.  of  I'ejtice,  v.  i. 

The  smallest  thread  That  ever  spider  twisted        .  .  ....    ICing  John,  iv.  3. 

Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power  Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  histhoughts  2  Heti.  IV.  i.  3. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on  .  .     .  ...  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 

Small-knowing.  — That  unlettered  small-knowing  soul  .     .  ....  .    Love'' s  L.  Lost^  i.  .. 

Smart.  —  Some  of  us  will  smart  for  it .  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart  By  friendship  nor  by  speaking  ,  .  .  Troi,  aitd  Cress,  iv.  4. 
Smarting. — Whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine.  Smarting  in  lingering  pickle  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 
Smatch. — Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it   .  .     .  .      .  Julius  C(Fst}r, -v.  <^. 

Smell.  —  He  smells  like  a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell  .  ■     Tempest,  ii.  2. 

By  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since Merry  Wives,  i.  r. 

He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May   .     .  iii-  2. 

The  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril     .  .  iii-  5- 

But,  stay;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle-earth     .  ...  .     •       v.  5. 

I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak;  I  smell  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  things        Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure      AWs  Well,  v.  2. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  .  .     .    IVinter^s  Tale,  ii.  i. 

A  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses  .  .  .     .      iv.  4. 

I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin     .     .     .  .  •  ■     •  AV«^  Jolai,  iv.  3. 

For  he  made  me  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet      .  i  Henry  IV.  1.  3. 

I  smell  it :   upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well    .     .  •  i-  3- 

The  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  ;  the  element  shows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

A  goodly  house:  the  feast  smells  well ;  but  I  Appear  not  like  a  guest      .  .  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

That  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet     .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  i. 

The  heaven's  breath  Smells  wooingly  here Macbeth,  \.  6. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ;  It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't         Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

What  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into      ....  .  ....  King  Lear,  i.  5. 
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Smell.  —  Fie,  foh,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man    ...  .  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air,  We  wawl  and  cry  ...      jv.  6. 

To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet  With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat  Ant.  andCleo. 

Smelling  so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so  rushling  .  ...  Merry  Wives.,  ': 

As  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love  .  .     .  ....  Love's  L..  Lost^'w 

Smelt.  — Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses  As  they  smelt  music  .  Tempest,  i 

You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt  Above  the  moon     .     .                     ,  Coriolanus, 

There  I  found  'em,  there  I  smelt  'em  out  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Smile.  — Thou  didst  smile,  Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven       ....  .  Tempest,  i.  2 

Angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown,  When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  !    Tvjo  G.  of  Ver.  i.  2, 
Overweening  slave  !     Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates    .  .     .  ...      iii.  i, 

I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests     ...  .       Mitch  Ado,  \.  3, 

Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow!     .     .    Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  i 

This  is  the  flower  that^  smiles  on  every  one        ...  .     .  .  v.  2 

That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years  and  knows  the  trick  To  make  my  lady  laugh  .  .  v.  z 

To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile  .  ....  ...  .  .     .  v.  2 

0  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skill!    .     .  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i,  i 

Of  such  vinegar  aspect  That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile  .    Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i, 

He  hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not  ...  .  .....: 

Loose  now  and  then  A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I  '11  live  upon  .  .  As  Ymt  Like  It,  iii.  5, 

If  you  should  smile  he  grows  impatient    .  .  ...       Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue. 

Quenching  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control   ...  ,    Twelfth  Night,  ii,  5, 

Thy  smiles  become  thee  well ;  therefore  in  my  presence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet     ....       ii.  5, 

He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  ii 
Making  practised  smiles,  As  in  a  looking-glass      .     .  .     .  ...      IViftter's  Tale, 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles .  Richard  II. 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child  Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting      .      ii 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles,  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  .  .     .       1 

While  covert  enmity  Under  the  smile  of  safety  wounds  the  world  .  2  Heitry  IV.  Indue. 

When  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles;  but  that  shall  be  as  it  may  .     .  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  i, 

1  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with  flowers  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends  .  ii.  3, 
Bids  them  good  morrow  with  a  modest  smile  And  calls  them  brothers  ...  .  .  iv.  Pro!, 
Smile,  gentle  heaven  !  or  strike,  ungentle  death !     For  this  world  frowns    ...  3  Henry  VI,  ii.  3, 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile ....      iii.  2, 

Speak  fair,  Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog      ...  .  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3 

They  smile  at  me  that  shortly  shall  be  dead ,     .  iii_  ^ 

Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction.  That  long  have  frowned  upon  their  enmity !  .     .       v.  5, 

First,  'methought  I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven  ....  .  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 

Betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to,  That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin  ...  ii 

I  have,  as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm,  Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile   Troi.  and  Cress. 


Welcome  ever  smiles,  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing 

With  a  kind  of  smile.  Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs  Coriolanus,  \.  1 

But  I  '11  report  it  Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles  .  ....  .     .     .  i.  9 

The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night      .  ....       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3 

So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act,  That  after  hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not!      ...       ii.  6. 
I  have  need  of  many  orisons  To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state         .     .  .     ,  iv.  3. 

Thou  rather  shall  enforce  it  with  thy  smile  Than  hew  to  't  with  thy  sword       Timon  of  Athetis,  v.  4, 
Seldom  lie  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort  As  if  he  mocked  himself   ....      Julijts  C<Esar,  \ 

Scorned  his  spirit  That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing      .  .  ....  .     .  i 

Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability    ....  .  ....  .     ,       ii 

Some  that  smile  have  in  their  heart?,  I  fear.  Millions  of  mischiefs  .     .  .     .- iv.  _ 

If  we  do  meet  aeain,  we  '11  smile  indeed  ;  If  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made     ...       v.  ., 

Where  we  are,  There  's  daggers  in  men's  smiles   .  _     Macbeth   ii.  3, 

Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn.  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  born    .  v.  n. 

A  double  blessinq  is  a  double  grace  ;  Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave   .     .  .       Hajtdet  i 

Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain i 

An  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou  'It  catch  cold  shortly King  Lear,  i 
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Smile. — A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  I  Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ?  K.  Lear,  ii.  2, 

Fortune,  good  night :   smile  once  more  ;  turn  thy  wheel !    .  .  i 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  way     .  ...  .  .     ,     .     .      iv.  3, 

The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief.  .     .  .        Othello,  i.  3, 

We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile     .  .  .     . .     .     .     .       _ 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh  Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile         Cynibelhte,  iv.  2, 

Smiled.  —  When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled  and  wondered  how  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

Who  knows  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smiled  ?  ...  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv. 

I  came  and  cheered  him  up  :  He  smiled  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand     .  Henry  V.  iv. 

Those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one  another  and  shook  their  heads      .     .      Julius  Cersar,  i. 

Smilets.  — Those  happy  smilets,That  played  on  her  ripe  lip  ...  King  Lear,  iv. 

Smiling.  — The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii. 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away,  And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey  M.  N.  Dream,  ii, 
Like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i. 

She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument,  Smiling  at  grief        ...  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

If  thou  entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling  .     .  ii.  5 

With  smiling  plenty  and  fair  prosperous  days  .  .     .  Richard  III.  v.  5 

I  think  his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  .     ,  .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2 

O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain!  ...  .  Hamlet,  i.  5, 

Man  delights  not  me  :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so      .       ii.  z, 

0  infinite  virtue,  comest  thou  smiling  from  The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  ?  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  S, 
A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh  Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  .  Cymbeliyie,  iv.  2, 
Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,  Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at     .     .     .      iv.  z, 

Smit.  —  My  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates  Have  smit  my  credit     .  .  Tinion  0/ Athens,  ii.  i 

Smites.  —  I  do  feel.  By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart     A  jU.  and  Cleo.  v.  z 

The  gods!   it  smites  me  Beneath  the  fall  I  have    .  .     .  ...  ....       v.  -f 

Smith.  —  I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus  .  ....  King-  yohn,  iv.  2 

Smoke. — Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  !     He  reputes  me  a  cannon      .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  \.  2 

1  '11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right .    King  yohft,  ii.  1 

This  maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe.  Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  .    Titus  A  ndro7i.  iv.  2 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  !      .     ,  .  .  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  i.  j 

Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs  .     .  ....  ........  .  i.  i 

Smoke  and  luke-warm  water  Is  your  perfection     .  .     .  Titnon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

Come,  thick  night.  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  5, 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils  From  our  blest  altars  .     .       Cymbeliiie,  v.  5, 

Smooth.  —  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth     ...  .     ,       Mid.  N.  Dream,  i, 

Bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  civility  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy  .  .  ...       v.  4, 

Diana's  lip  Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious  .     .  .     .  .  Twelfth  Night,  \.  4, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  Unto  the  rainbow  .  ...  King  John,  iv.  2 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild    ...  .     .  .  Ricliard  1 1 .  \.  3 

Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down  ...  .  .1  Henry  IV.  \.  3, 

Swears  with  a  good  grace,  and  wears  his  boots  very  smooth         .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition  is  not  smooth  .  ....  He^try  V.  \ 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep    ....  .2  Henry  VI.  ii 

His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  to-day   .  .  .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  iii.  4, 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue      .  .  .....  iii.  5, 

The  sea  being  smooth,  How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail !  .     .        Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

I  can  smooth  and  fill  liis  aged  ear  With  golden  promises  .     .  .         Tit7cs  Andron.  iv.  4, 

Two  blushing  pilgrims  ready  stand  To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss  Romeo  ^r-  Juliet,  \.  5, 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name?      .  .  ...  .      ii: 

Thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth  That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art  Tim,  of  Ath.  1 
That  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow,  And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster  ...  .  Othello,  \ 

Smoothed.  — We  doubt  not  now  But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way         ....  Henry  V.  ii.  2, 
Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front Richard  1 1 1 .  i 

Smooth-faced.  —  I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say     ....  Lovers  L.  Lost^  v.  2, 
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Smooth-faced.  — That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Commodity       .         ■     •    King  yohn,  n.  i 

Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-faced  peace,  With  smiling  plenty   .  .       Richard  III.  v.  5 

Smoothing.  —  Let  not  his  smoothing  words  Bewitch  your  hearts      ...  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words     ...  ■        RicJuxrd  III.  1.  2 

Smoothness.  —  Her  smoothness,  Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience     .  •  ■^•^  You  Like  /r,  1.  3 

You  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness Hamlet,  in.  2 

Smote.—  So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air  For  breathing  in  their  faces  .    Tempest^  iv.  i 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog,  And  smote  him,  thus  ...  ■     •       Othello,  v.  2 

Smother.  —Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother As  Ymi  Like  It,  i.  2 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds  To  smother  up  his  beauty   .  .     .   i  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak Com.  of  Errors ^  iil.  2, 


Macbeth., 

Mer.  of  Venice.,  iii. 

I  Henry  I V.  iii. 

A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

.  Love' s L.  Lost,  \\, 

As  You  Like  It.,  ii. 


.     King  Lear,  i. 
.  I\Ier.  of  Venice.,  ii.  5, 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  r, 


As  Yoti  Like  It,  iv. 


That  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is  But  what  is  not 
Smug.  —  A  beggar,  that  vt-as  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart  .     . 

Here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run  In  a  new  channel  .     .     . 

Snaffle.  —  Which  with  a  snaffle  You  may  pace  easy  . 
Snail.  —  More  soft  and  sensible  Tlian  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails 

Creeping  like  snail  Unwillingly  to  school 

I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail  ,     .  .  

I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house.  —  Why?  —  Why,  to  put  his  head  in    . 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat 
Snake.  — There  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin 

You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue.  Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen 

I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake  ....  .         . 

About  his  neck  A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself 

Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warmed,  that  sting  my  heart !    . 

The  starved  snake,  Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts 

A  thousand  hissing  snakes,  Ten  thousand  swelling  toads  .  .     . 

That  kiss  is  comfortless  As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake     .... 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it     .  ... 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake,  In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake    . 
Snap.  —  Speak,  breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit!  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home! 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him 
Snapper-up.  — Was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles 
Snare. — Infinite  virtue,  comest  thousmilingfromThe  world's  great  snare  uncaught?  A7it.  &fCleo.  iv.  8. 

Snarling. — What  were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came  ?  .  RicJiard  III.\.  z- 

Snatch. — Let  us  score  their  backs,  And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  7. 
Snatchers. — We  do  not  mean  the  coursing snatchers  only,  But  fear  the  main  intendment  Henry  V.  \.  2, 
Snatches.  —  Leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct  answer      .  .      Meas.for  Meas.  iv,  2, 

The  moon  's  an  arrant  thief.  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun      .  Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3 

Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ...  .     .     Hamlet, 'w.^. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice,  And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his Cymheline,  iv.  2, 

Sneap.  —  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without  reply  .     .  .  2  Henry  IV.W.  i. 

Sneaping.  — That  may  blow  No  sneaping  winds  at  home  .     .     .  IVinier^s  Ta/e,  i.  2. 

Like  an  envious  sneaping  frost,  That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring       Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 
Snip.  —  Keep  not  too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away  ....  iii.  i 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  !       .     .     .  .  .     .       v.  1, 

Here's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash         .     .          .          .               Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 
Snipt-taffeta.  — Your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-taffeta  fellow  there  .     .  AlPs  IVell,  iv.  5, 

Snore,  — Thou  dost  snore  distinctly  ;  There  's  meaning  in  thy  snores Tempest,  ii.  i, 

As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound  Snores  out  the  watch  of  night    .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5, 
Snow. —  The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver  .     .    Tempest.,  iv,  i 

As  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7 

This  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid  In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow  .       Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i 

That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow    .     .  ...  .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z 

Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now  As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud  .     .  iv.  r 

That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow      .     .  ...  v,  i, 


.  Richard  II.  iii 
2  Henry  VI.  iii, 
.    Titus  Andron.  ii.  3, 
iii.  I. 
Macbeth,  \\\.  z. 

iv.  1, 

.    Merry  JVives^  iv.  5, 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i, 

2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 

lVi7iter^s  Tale,  iv.  3, 
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Snow.—  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow  ;  Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow    .     .     .  lVinter''s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

As  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about,  Anon  becomes  a  mountain         .  Kingjokn^  ili.  4, 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  Richard  II.  \.  3. 

0  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow  1         ...  ....  .     .  .  .      iv.  r 

Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow  Upon  the  valleys .      Henry  y.  iii.  5 

Cold  snow  melts  with  the  sun's  hot  beams    .     .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i 

He  is  kind. — Right,  As  snow  in  harvest ....  Richard  III.  \.  ^. 

One  that  never  in  his  life  Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ,  ....  .     .       v.  3 

Chaste  as  the  icicle  That's  curdied  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow Coriolnnus.,  v.  3 

Tliou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back  Rotneo  a^id  Juliet.^  iii.  2. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  show  That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !  .  .  Timon  of  Athens.,  iv.  3 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  poor  state  Esteem  him  as  a  lamb ....  Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny    .  .         Hamlet.,  iii.  i, 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow.  All  flaxen  was  his  poll  ...  iv.  5, 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame,  Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow  .  .  King;  Lear.,  iv.  6, 
Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets,  The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 
I  thought  her  As  chaste  as  unsunned  snow        ....  .  ....      Cymbcline,  ii.  5 

Snowball.  —  My  belly  's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  .  Merry  IVives,  iii.  5, 

She  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a  snowball ;  saying  his  prayers  too      .     .  .  .     .    Pericles,  iv.  6. 

Snow-broth.  — A  man  whose  blood  Is  very  snow-broth  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  4, 

Snow-white.  — That  draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 
To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  lady.     .     .  .     .  iv.  2, 

Snuff.  —  You'll  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff.  .     .  .     .  .     .  ,     .     .       v.  z. 

After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff  Of  younger  spirits  .  AlPs  Weil,  i.  .c 

Who  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there,  Took  it  in  snuff  .  .         i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

This  candle  burns  not  clear:  't  is  I  must  snuff  it;  Then  out  it  goes  .     .  Henry  VII I.  iii.  2 

There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love  A  kind  of  wick  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it  .  Hamlet^  iv.  7 
My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should  Burn  itself  out      .     .  .  .  ,  King  Lear,  iv.  6 

Soar.  —  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk  :  he  trots  the  air      .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  7, 

Borrow  Cupid's  wings,  And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound         .     .   Ronieo  and  Juliet,  i.  4, 

1  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft  To  soar  with  his  light  feathers  ...  i.  4 

Sober. — Let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober:  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer  Mrich  Ado,  iii.  3, 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty  Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  Com.  of  Err.  iii.  i, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow  Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text?  Mer.  of  Ven  iii.  2 
Seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman  Ta77t.  of  Shrew,  v.  1, 

Sobriety. — And  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it  .     .  Henry  V.  iv.  i, 

Sociable.  —  'T  is  too  respective  and  too  sociable  For  your  conversion  .     ,         King  yohjt,  i.  1 

Is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable  Romeo  and  yidiet,  ii.  4. 

Society  is  no  comfort  To  one  not  sociable .     .  ...     Cynibeline.,  iv. 

Societies.  — There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

He  enchants  societies  into  him  ;  Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his     .     .  .  .     .  Cyinbeline,  i.  6, 

Society,  saith  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life    ...  .    .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 

Abandon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest As  Von  Like  It,  v. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society  .  2  He?iry  IV.  v. 

Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone.  May  be  put  from  her  by  society  Romeo  a7id  Jidiet,  iv. 
To  make  society  The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself  Till  supper-time  alone  Macbeth,  iii. 
Society  is  no  comfort  To  one  not  sociable  ......  .  Cymbeli7ie,  iv. 

Socrates. — As  old  as  Sibyl  and  as  curst  and  shrewd  As  Socrates'  Xanthippe  Ta77i.  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

Soft.  —  For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork  Of  a  poor  worm  .  .  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 
Little  have  you  to  say  When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low,  'Remembernow  my  brother'  iv 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails  Zt'z'^'j  Z-.Z.d'.j/,  i  v.  3, 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i, 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth,  Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  ?    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2, 

Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down  ....  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread,  The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin  Troi.  ^r'  Cress,  i.  3, 
Soft-conscienced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country    ....  Coriolmms,  \.  i, 

Soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ?  It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  Rom.  &^  Jul.  ii.  2, 
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Soft.  —  And,  heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  !  .     .    Hamlet^  \\\.  3, 
Full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society  and  great  showing v.  2. 

Softer. — There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowe!s,  More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear  Tr.&'Cr.  \\.  2. 

Softest.  — Eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things  ...  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5 

Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  .  ....  Romeo  arid  Juliet,  ii.  2 

Softness. — A  personating  of  himself ;  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity  Timo?io/ Athens,  v.  i 

Soil.  — That  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage  Muck  Ado,  iii.  2 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss,  If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes  With  me  into  the  earth  .  .  2  Hetiry  /K.  iv.  5 

Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil  I   .     .  .     .  .     .  ...  Henry  VIIL  i,  2 

Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviours .  Jidius  Ccesar,  i.  2, 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase  Soil  our  addition     ...  .     .      Hamlet,  i.  4 

Soiled. — You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son,  As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i'  the  working    ii.  1 

SoiLURE.  —  Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure  .     .  ...  .     Troi.  and  Cress.  \v.  i. 

Solace.  — We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them  Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv,  3, 

Sorrow  would  solace  and  mine  age  would  ease      ...                    .  .2  Henry  VL  ii.  3 

For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace  .  .     .  ...      iii.  2, 

Sold.  —  It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold       .  Covi.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that's  flat Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  i, 

They  sold  themselves  :  but  thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis        2  Henry  IV.  iv, 

And,  though  I  am  sold,  Not  yet  enjoyed Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii. 

The  feast  is  sold  That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  't  is  a-making     .  Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

Solder. — As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men  Should  solder  up  the  rift  A7it.  andCleo.  iii.  4, 

Soldier.  —  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on    .     .     .  ...  .     A/erry  Wives,  ii 

That  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric  word.  Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 
He  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier    .     .  .  ....      iii 

A  good  soldier  too,  lady.  — And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady    .  .  Much  Ado,  i 

I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye,  That  liked     .  .  .     .  .  i 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier  ,  ii.  3. 

Like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeky  painting  ....  .  .     .      iii 

And  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a  base  wench  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i, 

A  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world  ....  .     .  .  .  .  v, 

Then  a  soldier,  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard      .  As  y'ou  Like  It,  ii 

Nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud,  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious  .  .     .  .  .      iv, 

You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you .  .  .     AlV s  Well,  \ 

The  manifold  linguist   and  the  armipotent  soldier ...  iv.  3, 

As  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by,  He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 
A  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than  with  a  wife  ....  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2 

I  am  a  soldier,  A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best.     ...  .      Henry  V.  iii.  3, 

Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep :  advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness  .      iii.  6, 

See  what  cates  you  have  ;  For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii,  3, 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance,  A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court      .  .  ii: 

I  am  a  soldier  and  unapt  to  weep  Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness  v.  3, 

They  are  soldiers.  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  2, 

Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  Armed  in  proof    ,  .       Richard  III.  v.  3, 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen.  You  find  him  like  a  soldier  ,         Corialanus,  iii.  3, 

Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich  ;  It  comes  in  charity  to  thee  Timon  of  Alliens,  \.  2 

Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods  .  ......      iii.  5, 

I  am  a  soldier,  I,  Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself  .  Julius  Ceesar,  iv.  3 

You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier :   Let  it  appear  so     .     .  .  .  ...  iv.  3, 

I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better  ;  Did  I  say  '  better '  ?  .  .  ,  .     .     .     .      iv.  3, 

His  bones  to-night  shall  lie,  Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably  .  ...       v.  5, 

Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  a  soldier  and  afeard  ?   .  .  ...  Macbeth,  v.  1 

Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt :  He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man.  .  .  .  v.  8 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers.  Give  me  one  poor  request  ...  .  Hamlet,  i.  5 
O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  !  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue  .  iii.  i 
The  soldiers'  music  and  the  rites  of  war  Speak  loudly  for  him    ....         v,  ^ 
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Soldier.  —  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands  Like  a  full  soldier     ....       Othello.,  ii.  i. 

A  soldier  *s  a  man  ;  A  life 's  but  a  span  ;  Why,  then, let  a  soldier  drink   .     .  .     .     .       ii.  3. 

He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Cassar  And  give  direction      .  .  ...  .     .     ,       ii.  3. 

He  's  a  soldier,  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier  lies,  is  stabbing .     .      iii.  4. 

The  greatest  soldier  of  the  world,  Art  turned  the  greatest  liar      .  .     .  .     Ani.  a7td  Cleo.'\,  i. 

And  ambition,  The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss  .     .  .  iii.  i. 

The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  :  young  boys  and  girls  Are  level  now  with  men        ...  .    iv.  15. 

When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name  Was  not  far  off  .  Cyinbelhie.,  iii.  3. 

Soldiership.  — And  put  we  on  Industiious  soldiership        .  ,  ...     Macb&tk,  v.  4. 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice,  Is  all  Ijis  soldiership  .  .  Otliello,  i.  1. 

His  soldiership  Is  twice  the  other  twain  ...  .     .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  1. 

Sole.— Xut  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew,  Thou  makest  thy  knife  keen  Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  iv.  ±, 

You  have  dancing  shoes  With  nimble  soles  :   I  have  a  soul  of  lead  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Solely.  —  I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  i. 

0  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the  singleness!  ...  .  Rovteo  and  Jtdlet,  ii.  4. 
Solemn. — The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself,  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ?         .  ...  King  Johti,  iv.  2. 

Thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light.  To  dwell  in  solemn  shades RicJiardll.  i.  3. 

He  hath  made  a  solemn  vow  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest  3  Henry  F/.iv.  3- 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir,  And  I  '11  request  your  presence  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Wiih  a  solemn  earnestness, More  than  indeed  belonged  to  such  a  trifle  Otfiello,  \.  j.. 

All  solemn  things  Should  answer  solemn  accidents         .  ....  .     Cyinbeline,  iv.  ^, 

SoLEMNESS.  —  Turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door,  and  go  along  with  us      ....  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

Solemnity. — We  will  include  all  jars  With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity  Two  Gen.  o/Ver.  v.  4. 

Hearing  our  intent,  Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity   ...  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

We  '11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity  ,  ....  .  iv.  i. 

Showed  like  a  feast  And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity  ,  .     .     .     .       i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 

Soliciting.  — This  supernatural  soliciting  Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good  ....  Macbeth,  i,  3. 

Frame  yourself  To  orderly  soliciting,  and  be  friended    .  ...  Cymbelifie,  ii.  3. 

Solicitor,  —  We  single  you  As  our  best  moving  fair  solicitor    .  .     .         Lovers L.  Lost,\\.  i. 

Thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die  Than  give  thy  cause  away  .  .  ...      Othello,  iii.  3. 

Solicits. — How  he  solicits  heaven  Himself  best  knows  .     ,  .     .  Macbeth^ 'w.  -i. 

Solid.  — O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew !    Hatnlet,  i.  2. 
Solidity. — This  solidity  and  compound  mass,  With  tristful  visage  .  .  .  ....      iii.  4. 

Solitary.  —  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well     .  As  }'o2i  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Solomon.  — Yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit  .     .     .        Love'^s  L.  Lost,  i.  £.. 

Profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig,  And  Nestor  piny  at  push-pin         .  .  .  .     .  iv.  3. 

Solus.  —  Will  you  shog  o£E?    I  would  have  you  solus      .  .....  He7try  V.  ii.  i. 

'  Solus,'  egregious  dog?     O  viper  vile!     The  *  solus' in  thy  most  mervailous  face      ....       ii.  i. 

The  '  solus'  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat,  And  in  thy  hateful  lungs  ...  ....  ii.  1. 

Some.  — How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  can  be!  .  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Something.  —  But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  Into  something  rich  and  strange  Tempest,  i.  j. 

But  I  prattle  Something  too  wildly  .  .  .  iii.  1. 

I'  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you  In  this  strange  stare  ?      .     .  ...  iii.  3. 

His  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer  ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way     Merry  Wives,  i.  4, 

The  which  hath  something  emboldened  me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion  .  .  .       ii.  2. 

What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  persuade  thee  there  *s  something  extraordinary  in  thee      .      iii.  3. 

Good  hearts,devise  something :  any  extremity  rather  than  a  mischief  .  .  .      iv.  2. 

It  draws  something  near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose  .  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  z. 

1  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate    .     .  ii.  4. 

This  something  that  you  gave  me  for  nothing  .     .  .  .     .  Coin,  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

I  '11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you  nothing  for  something  .  ...  .  .       \\,  z. 

There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get  in  .     .  ....  ...      iii.  1. 

Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion  .  .  .     Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

And  confer  with  you  Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves      .     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn,  Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside  «   .     .      iv.  i. 
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Something.  — And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy       ...  .     Mid.  N.  Dream^  v.  i. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate,  By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port     .     .    Mer.  of  Venice.,  i. 

Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal  Hath  left  me  gaged      .     ,     .     .  i. 

Indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste   ....       ii. 

There  's  something  tells  me,  but  it  is  not  love,  I  would  not  lose  you     ...  iii. 

The  full  sum  of  me  Is  sum  of  something  ...  .     .  ...      iii. 

Where  every  something,  being  blent  together,  Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing  .  iii. 

Tarry  a  little ;  there  is  something  else      ....  ,  .....  iv. 

The  something  that  nature  gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me     .  As  Yoti  Like  It,  i. 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion.     And  mine  ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with  me  .     .     .  .       ii. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling     ....      iii.  2. 

Full  of  smiles,  for  every  passion  something  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing       .     .  .     .      iii.  2, 

Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing     .  .  .     .  Taiii.  o/ihe  Shrew, 

Sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it 
A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner  .     .     . 
What  would  you  have  ?     Something  ;  and  scarce  so  much  :  nothing,  indeed 
I  do  care  for  something ;  but  in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you 
There  's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault   .  ...  .     . 

It  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose    .     .  .     . 

Nothing  she  does  or  seems  But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself     . 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take  Your  mmd  from  feasting 

He  tells  her  something  That  makes  her  blood  look  out 

Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take  Your  mind  from  feasting        .     .     . 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong  Something  unfilial  .     .  ... 

Who  wants  but  something  to  be  a  reasonable  man  ...  .     . 

From  the  all  that  are  took  something  good,  To  make  a  perfect  woman     .... 

Infirmity  Which  waits  upon  worn  times  hath  something  seized  His  wished  ability 

Nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ;  Or  something  hath  the  nothing  Richard  II.  ii 

Utter  more  to  me  ;  and  withal  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good      .  .  .2  Hetiry  IV.  v, 

Though  the  edge.hath  something  hit  ourselves ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  2, 

by  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2, 
.     Cariolaniis,  iv.  5, 

It  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  4. 

'iTiton'of  Aihe7is,  iv,  3, 

Macbeth,  iv.  i 

.     ,     .      iv.  3, 

Hamlet,  i.  i 


A  IPs  Well,  i 
.     .  ii.  5' 

»■  5 

Tivelfih  Night,  iii.  i 


Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 


They  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em,  And  something  over  to  remember  me 
I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was  something  in  him  .  ...         .     , 

Unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spei 
I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog,  That  I  might  love  thee  something     ...  .'I 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes  .  .     . 

I  am  young  ;  but  something  You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy?     What  think  you  on  't  .     . 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark    .  .  ... 

There  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  The  undiscovered  country 
There  's  something  in  his  soul,  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  . 
Something  too  much  of  this         .  .     .  ....  .... 

Ay,  but  sir,  '  Wliile  the  grass  grows,'  —  the  proverb  is  something  musty 
Though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash,  Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous 

The  robbed  tliat  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief 

'T  is  something,  nothing  ;  'T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands 

From  which  the  world  should  note  Something  particular        .     .  .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  ni.  13, 

And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange      .     .  ...  Cymbeline,  i.  6, 

Somewhat.  —  Is  't  so?     Why  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do  somewhat  .     .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3 

Somewhere. — Hath  invited  him  And  from  the  mart  he  's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner  Corn.  0/ Err.  ii.  t 

She  is  so  employed,  He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else      .         Titus  Andron.  iv.  3. 

Son.  —  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son  .  ,     .       Two  Gefi.  0/  Verona,  ii.  3 

A  sum  that  well  deserves  The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father  .  .     .  .     .     .       ii.  4 

My  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book     .     .  Merry  Wives,  iv.  1. 

She  became  A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons    ...  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  1, 

My  only  son  Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  cares    .... 

Their  sons»re  well  tutored  by  you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 
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Son.  —  If  their  sons  be  ingenuous,  they  shall  want  no  instruction  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  \\ 

Come,  sil  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  reliearse  your  parts     .  .  .    Mid.  N.  Drea7n,  ii 

Being  an  honest  man's  son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  z, 

Your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be ii.  _', 

My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature  With  his  inducement  ...  ,     ,     .   AlVs  Well^  iii 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know  .     .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3, 

He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son    .  .  ,     .  .  Kijig  yohn,  ili.  4, 

Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lien  still     ...  ii 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse  This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son  .     Richard II.  v.  3, 

He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame.  As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold  v.  3, 

Come,  my  old  son :   I  pray  God  make  thee  new      .  .     .  ...  .     .     .       v^.  3, 

So  blest  a  son,  A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue 1  Henry  IV.  i 

Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ?  ....  ....        3  Henry  VI.  i 

Happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  .  .       ii.  2. 

I  Ml  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind  ii.  2, 

'T  is  a  happy  thing  To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons     .     .  ...  .  .  .     .      iii.  2 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom  .  ....  Richard  III.  iv.  3 

Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show  Than  that  of  common  sons  .     Coriolamis^  v.  3, 

Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins!  .     .  Juliits  Ceesar,  ii.  i 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  band,  No  son  of  mine  succeeding  .  .     .    Macbeth,  iii.  1 

All  you  have  done  Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son iii.  5 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs,  I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death  .  .       v. 

0  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a  mother  !        Hamlet,  iii. 

1  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law,  some  year  elder  than  this  .     .     .  King  Lear,  i. 
Song. — I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here  Merry  IVives,  i, 

Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick  away      ...  Meas.for  Meas.  iv. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song  .  .  ...  J\!:d.  X.  Dream,  ii. 

Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song      .  ,  .  ,  ii. 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  .  ....  .  .  iii. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs As  }'oie  Like  It,  ii. 

That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night       .     .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  sizes Winter^ s  Tale,  iv. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment  ?        Hamlet,  v. 
When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  songs  ?      .     .  .     .  .  .  King  Lear,  i. 

To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung,  From  ashes  ancient  Gower  Is  come  .       Pericles,  i.  Gower. 

Sonnet.  —  You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires  By  wailful  sonnets         Two  Ge?i.  of  Verona,  iii. 
I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  1  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here  Merry  IVives,  i, 

W^iU  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my  beauty?  .  .     .  .  Much  Ado,  v, 

A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain .     .  .     .     .       v, 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet         Love*s  L.  Lost,  i, 

Sonneting.  —  None  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting  ! iv.  3, 

Sooth.  —  I  have  it  Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it;  He  looks  like  sooth  .    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Soothe.  — Is  't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ?  .  .  .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4, 

Soothers. —I  do  defy  The  tongues  of  soothers  .     .  1  Henry  TV.  \v.  \. 

Sop.  —  I  '11  make  a  sop  o'  the  moonshine  of  you       .  ...     King  Lear,  ii.  z, 

Sorcerers. — Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind Com.  of  Errors,  {.  .l. 

Sorceress.  —  Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress  .  \\ 

Sore. — You  rub  the  sore.  When  you  should  bring  the  plaster  .  Tempest,\ 

To  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure  .  ...     M^ich  Ado,  iv.  j, 

All  the  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time  Should  seek  a  plaster        King  John,  v.  2, 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails,  And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish  Richard  II.  ii.  r 

To  provide  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide    ...  z  Henry  VI.  \v.  i> 

'T  is  a  sore  upon  us.  You  cannot  tent  yourself  .     .  ....  Coriolanus,  iii.  1 

Sorrow. — Wisely,  good  sir,  weigh  Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort Tempest,  \\.  \ 

Mourning  over  them,  Brimfnl  of  sorrow  and  dismay       ...  v.  1, 

Heap  on  your  head  A  pack  of  sorrows  which  would  press  you  down  .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i, 
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Sorrow.  —Even  from  a  heart  As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands      .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 

If  hearty  sorrow  Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence,  I  tender  't  here    ...  v.  4. 

Your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance .  .     .    Merry  IVives,  iv.  2. 

I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

I'll  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave Cojju  0/ Errors,  \.  i. 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike  What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for        i.  i. 

"When  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides  and  happiness  takes  his  leave  ....       Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Bid  sorrow  wag,  cry  *  hem  ! '  when  he  should  groan  ...  ...  .  v.  i. 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow      ...       v.  i. 
Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow  I  .    Lovers  L.  Lost^  i.  i. 

Set  thee  down,  sorrow  !   for  so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I iv.  3. 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it  From  what  it  purposed  .  .  ....  .  v.  2. 

So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow.  ,     .  .  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe      ...  .     .  ...      iii.  2. 

Sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye  .     .  .  .     .      iii.  2. 

Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be     .     .  AsYouLike!t,\\\.^. 

Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you,  That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  1  Tarn.  o/iheShrcw,  iv.  3. 
The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek   .  ...  AU's  Weil,  i.  i. 

Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  have  it  .  .  .  .     .     .  i.  i. 

I  do  affect  a  sorrow  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too  .     .  ....  .  .  i.  i. 

This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow  .  .     .  .     .  .     .  i.  3. 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak     ...  .  .  ,  ...      iii.  4. 

1  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow,So  filled  and  so  becoming  .     .        IVinier's  Tale,  iii.  3, 

You  have  done  enough,  and  have  performed  A  saint-like  sorrow  .  .  v.  i. 

That  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow  .     .       v.  -;. 

Sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them,  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears    ....  .     .       v.  2. 

Your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on,  Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away  .  .     .       v.  3. 

Scarce  any  Joy  Did  ever  so  long  live  ;  no  sorrow  But  killed  itself  much  sooner  .  .  .     ,       v.  3. 

Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die      .     .  .     .  .  .  King-  John,  iii.  i. 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  :  For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop         .     .      iii.  i. 

Here  I  and  sorrows  sit;   Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it      .     .  iii.  1. 

You  utter  m"adness,  and  not  sorrow.     Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so ,      iii.  4. 

My  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  !  My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  !     .     .     .  .      iii.  4. 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done Richard  II.  i.  2. 

Let  him  not  come  there,  To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where  .     .  .  .     .  .  i.  2, 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow  .     .  .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

Gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite  The  man  that  mocks  at  it .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  he  bites      ...  .     .  .  i.  3. 

Such  grief  That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave    ....  .  .  .     .  .  i.  4. 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb.  Is  coming  towards  me  ...  ii.  2. 

Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears.  Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects     .  .     .       ii.  z. 

'T  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye,  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary  .  .  .  ii.  2. 

A  gasping  new-delivered  mother,  Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  joined  ii.  2. 

With  rainy  eyes  Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth .  .  .      jji,  2, 

Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man       .     .  .  .      iji,  3. 

It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy  :  For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat .  ....      iii.  4. 

Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me  To  this  submission iv.  i. 

How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face .     .     .      iv.  1. 

The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroyed  The  shadow  of  your  face .     .     .      iv.  i. 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent,  Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears    ...      iv.  1. 

In  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief,  Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief v.  1. 

Since  sudden  sorrow  Serves  to  say  thus,  'some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow  '  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face  Of  seeming  sorrow,  it  is  sure  your  own   .  .     ,       v.  2. 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears  That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on    .  .     .  .  .       v.  2. 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers  .     .  2.Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

This  dishonour  in  thine  age  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground  ! ii,  3. 

Give  me  leave  to  go  ;  Sorrow  would  solace  and  mine  age  would  ease .  ij.  3. 
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Sorrow.  —  As  the  mournful  crocodile  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers   ^    2  Henry  VI.  iii. 
Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you  ! 
And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles   . 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul 
Much  is  your  sorrow;  mine  ten  times  so  much 
Give  my  tcngue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak 
Impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow.     And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow 

Full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent ...  

And  turned  my  captive  state  to  liberty,  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys 

My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame  ;  And  in  thatshame  still  live  mysorrow'srage!  Richardlll.  i. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours,  Makes  the  night  morning.     ...  .     .     .  i. 

I  pray  thee,  peace :  my  soul  Is  full  of  sorrow  .     .       \\. 

It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wall  one  that  's  lost  .     .  .  .  .  .  .     .       ii. 

I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse.  And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations  .  .     .  ii. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  h:ive  I  seen,  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen  .  iv. 
If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverend,  Give  mine  tlie  benefit  of  seniory  ...  iv. 

Ii  sorrow  can  admit  society,  Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine    ...  .  .      iv. 

Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief,  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow  Henry  VIII.  ii. 

We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  'em .  .     .      iii. 

Full  of  repentance,  Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows  .  .  .     .      iv. 

SoiTow,  that  is  couched  in  seeming  gladness,  Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness  Tr.dfCr.'v 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped,  Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  .  .    Titus  Andron.  ii. 

No  man  is  by:  And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone  -     ■  .  iii- 

I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  tliine  age      .  .  .  .  iii. 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom?  Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them  .  .  iii. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal ;  But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death  .  iii. 
This  sorrow  is  an  enemy.  And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes   .  .  ....  iii. 

How  now  1  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  already  ? .     .  .     .      ill. 

Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow.  That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow  Romeo  atid  yitliet,  il. 
These  gnefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows,  make  me  old         .     .  .     .  .     .  iii. 

What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand,  That  I  yet  know  not? ,     .      iil. 

Bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed,  Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto  .  .     .     iii. 

Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood  ......  .  .     .  iii. 

The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  head.  ....  .     .  .     .  v. 

Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor  ....  .  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv. 

Mine  eyes.  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine,  Began  to  water    .     .  yulius  Cessar,  iii. 

My  plenteous  joys.  Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves  In  drops  of  sorrow     .      Macbeth,  i. 
Our  tears  are  not  yet  brewed.  —  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  Upon  the  foot  of  motion  .     .  .     .       il. 

To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office  Which  the  false  man  does  easy         ...  .  .  il. 

New  sorrows  Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds  ....  .  iv. 

Where  violent  sorrow  seems  A  modern  ecstasy .     .  •  iv. 

Give  sorrow  words  :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart      .     .  .      iv. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ....       v. 

Your  cause  of  sorrow  Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth  .  .     .  i     .       v. 

He  's  worth  more  sorrow,  And  that  I  'II  spend  for  him  ■     ■  v. 

We  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him.  Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves  Hamlet,  i. 

In  filial  obligation  for  some  term  To  do  obsequious  sorrow  .     .     . 

Looked  he  frowningly?  —  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  in  battalions  . 

Are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow,  A  face  without  a  heart?  .     . 

Whose  phrase  of  sorrow  Conjures  the  wandering  stars         ...... 

For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune  .  ... 

Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow,  Thy  element  *s  below  !      .     .     . 
Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow.  Angering  itself  and  others 
Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest     .     . 
Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved.  If  all  could  so  become  it     . 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows,  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity 
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Sorrow.—  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling  Of  my  huge  sorrows  ....        King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I  Did  hate  thee  1  .     .  v.  3. 

This  would  have  seemed  a  period  To  such  as  love  not  sorrow •       v.  3. 

A  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows  That  ever  I  have  felt v-  3- 

It  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows  And  it  is  still  itself  ....  ...  .   Othello,  i.  3. 

This  hand  is  moist,  my  lady.  — It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow     ...  .     .      iii.  4- 

Nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows,  Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity  m-  4- 

This  sorrow  's  heavenly  ;  It  strikes  when  it  doth  love  v.  2. 

The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow    ,  .     .  .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  z. 

'T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  shoots  Out  of  the  mind  .     .  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  2 

Our  size  of  sorrow.  Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great  As  that  which  makes  it   .     .     iv.  15. 

Their  father,  Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sorrow  That  he  quit  being      .       Cymbeline,  \.  i. 

One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir,  That  may  succeed  as  his  inlieritor  .  .  Pericles^  i.  4. 
Sorry.  —  I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now  I  trust  I  shall      ...  .    Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 

A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector    ...  ....    2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

O,  forget  Whdt  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  i. 

A  sorry  sight. —  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight  .  .     .     Macbeth^  'w.  %. 

I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  That's  sorry  yet  for  thee     ...  ...  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye  My  master's  enemy        .     .  ....     Cymbeline^  iii.  5. 

Sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  much    .     .  .  v.  4. 

Sort.  —That  sort  was  well  fished  for     .     .     .  Tempest^  ii.  i. 

Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit  as  are  to  meet  him    .  .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  4. 

But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name  ....  ...  .       Much  Ado,  \.  i. 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well  ...  .     .  .  ....  v,  4. 

None  of  noble  sort  Would  so  offend  a  virgin  Mid.  N.  Dream/u\.  2- 

So  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort  As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport .  iii-  2 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  Mer.  0/ Venice,  i.  i- 

I  can  sing  And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music  .  .     .  .     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

The  better  sort,  As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixed      ...  .  .    Richard  II  v.  5. 

Since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure,  I  MI  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you   .  .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Sing;  or  express  yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort .  .      Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort  As  if  he  mocked  himself  .     .  Julins  Cessar,  i.  2. 

I  have  bought  Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people       .     .  .  .     .  Macbeth,  i.  7 

An  exact  command.  Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons  .     .  .  .  .     Hamlet,  v.  2. 

SoRTANCE.  —  With  such  powers  As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality    .  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  l. 

*So  so'  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good;  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so  As  Von  Like  It,  v.  i. 
Sought.  —  Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better  .  .       Ttvelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

You  are  looked  for  and  called  for,  asked  for  and  sought  for    .  .  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  5. 

Soul,  —  Not  a  soul  But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad         .  ...  .  Tempest^  i.  2. 

It  goes  on,  I  see,  As  my  soul  prompts  it  .     .     .  .  .     .     .  i.  2. 

The  fair  soul  herself  Weighed  between  loathness  and  obedience       .     .  ii.  1. 

Never  any  With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her  Did  quarrel      ....  iii.  i. 

Hear  my  soul  speak  :  The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did  My  heart  fly  to  your  service .  iii.  i. 

O,  know' St  thou  not  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food?      ...  ...       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

There  I  '11  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil  A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium     ....  ...      ii.  7. 

Whose  life 's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ! .     .  v.  4. 

Thinkest  thou  I  Ml  endanger  my  soul  gratis? Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

That  the  folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself ii.  2. 

He  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ii.  3. 

As  I  am  a  Christians  soul  now,  look  you,  this  is  the  place  appointed .     iii.  i. 

We  have  with  special  soul  Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply Meas.  for  Meas.  \.  1. 

So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws  As  to  your  soul  seems  good i.  i. 

WhVf  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once ii.  2. 

Prayers  from  preserved  souls,  From  fasting  maids ii.  z. 

Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  souls  To  thy  false  seeming ii.  4. 

Sir,  believe  this,  I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul ii,  4. 

I  talk  not  of  your  soul :  our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt     ...      ii.  4, 
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Soul.  —  I  Ml  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul,  It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity    .     .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 
To  do  't  at  peril  of  your  soul,  Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity  .  .  ii.  4. 

And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest      .  .  ii.  4, 

Our  soul  Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks  ...  .       v, 

Thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul,  That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world  ....       v, 

My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i, 

Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls.  Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls  ....       ii, 
A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity.  We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry       ...  ii. 

Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you  To  make  it  wander  m  an  unknown  field  ?      .  iii. 

One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to  hell  .  .     .  .     .     .      iv, 

Now,  divine  air !  now  is  his  soul  ravished!         .     .  .  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  sheeps'  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of  men's  bodies?      ....  .       ii.  3, 

Or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul  .  .      iii.  3 

Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul  Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter?  iv.  i 

More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life,  Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul  .  .  iv.  1 

I  will  deal  in  this  As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul  Should  with  your  body      .     .  .     .     .      iv.  i, 

As  sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a  soul  .  .  .     .     .  .      iv.  1 

My  soul's  earth's  god,  and  body's  fostering  patron  Lovers  L,  Lost,  i.  i 

That  unlettered  small-knowing  soul  .  .     .  .     .  i.  1, 

A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us  .  .  .  .     .  iv.  2 

All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder  .  ....  iv.  2 

It  is  impossible  :   Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony      .     .  v.  2 

WhDse  unwished  yoke  My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty.  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  r 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves,  By  that  which  knitteth  souls  .  i.  i 

She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love  ...  .  .  .  ii.  1 

And  extort  A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport  ,  .  iii.  2 

Now  am  I  dead,  Now  am  I  fled:  My  soul  is  in  the  sky  v.  1 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3 

Like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true,  Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul    .  ii.  6. 

How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed  In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul !  .     .  .  '.ii.  4, 

Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew,  Thou  makest  thy  knife  keen  .     .  .      \\ 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  Into  the  trunks  of  men  ...  ...  \\ 

I  have  an  oath  in  heaven ;   Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ?  ■  \\ 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith  And  ne'er  a  true  one  ...  v.  i, 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ...  .        v.  i, 

The  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes .     AWs  Well.,  ii.  5, 

I  have  unclasped  To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul  .  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4 

Rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  ii.  7,. 

'T  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems  That  nature  pranks  her  in  attracts  my  soul ii.  4 

A  devil  in  private  brawl:  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three  .  .  iii.  4. 

This  shall  end  without  the  perdition  t)f  souls  ...  .     .  .     .      iii.  A- 

That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird         .  .     .     .     .      iv.  2 

What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ?— I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion   iv.  2 
My  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense,  That  this  may  be  some  error  .  .  .     .      iv.  3 

That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul  May  live  at  peace  ...  ...  iv.  3 

My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breathed  out  That  e'er  devotion  tendered  .       v.  i 

O,  that  record  is  lively  iu  my  soul  !     He  finished  indeed  his  mortal  act  That  day  .  ...       v.  i 

Those  sayings  will  I  over-swear  ;  And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul  .       v.  . 

A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made  Of  our  dear  souls  .     -  .  v.  1 

A  gracious  innocent  soul,  More  free  than  he  is  jealous  .  Winter' f  Tale,  \i.  %. 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls !   sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em  .     .  .      iii.  3, 

How  the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them  iii.  3 

Urge  them  while  their  souls  Are  capable  of  this  ambition  .     .  .  .  King  John,  ii.  r 

The  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls  Married  in  league,  coupled  and  linked  together  .     .      iii,  i 

Within  this  wall  of  flesh  There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor  iii.  3 

Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence  ...  .     ■  iii-  4' 

Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones!  .  .     .      iv.  3, 
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Soul. —Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words •     •     .  King  Jokn^  iv.  3. 

Tiiis  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,  Startles  mine  eyes   .     .          v.  2. 

And  part  this  body  and  my  soul  With  contemplation  and  devout  desires v.  4. 

Beshrew  my  soul  But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form  Of  this  most  fair  occasion     ....  v.  4. 

His  pure  brain.  Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-hous2    .                .          ....  v.  7. 

And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings  His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest     ...          .  v.  7. 

Now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room  ;  It  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors  .          ...          .  v.  7. 

And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven,  As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still .     .  v.  7. 

I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  ynu  thanks,  And  knows  not  how  to  do  it                     .          .  v.  7. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth,  Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven     Richard II.  i.  i. 

Like  a  traitor  coward,  Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood  .     .                     .  .  i.  1. 

Nor  partialize  The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul    .                          -     .               .     .  .  i.  i. 

Once  did  1  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life,  A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul           .     .     .  .  i.  i. 

Impeached  and  baffled  here,  Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venomed  spear i.  i. 

God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin  !      Shall  I  seem  crest-fall'n  in  my  father's  sight?       .  .  i.  i. 

My  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate  This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary                                  .     .  .  i.  3. 

Had  the  king  permitted  us.  One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air.     .  .  i.  3. 

Bear  not  along  The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  soul     .                          .          .                     .     .  .  i.  3. 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land.  Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world  .  ii.  i. 

Plain  well-meaning  soul.  Whom  fair  befal  iti  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls  ! ii.  i. 

My  inward  soul  With  nothing  trembles  :  at  some  thing  it  grieves     ....               ...  ii.  2. 

It  may  be  so  ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul  Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise     ...                     .  ii.  2. 

Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy              .                               .  ii.  2. 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy  As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  .          .  ii.  3. 

I  will  not  vex  your  souls  —  Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies               .  iii.  1. 

My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls  And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell  .  iii.  i. 

All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side,  For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride  .  iii.  2. 

His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth,  And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ  iv.  i. 

Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom  Of  good  old  Abraham  !                      .     .  iv.  1. 

That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined  Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed!  iv.  i. 

Merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief  That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul  .          .     .     .  iv.  i. 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul  and  all  beside  .  .  .  .... 

My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul,  My  soul  the  father   . 

Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  ;  Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward 

My  soul  is  full  of  woe,  That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow  . 

How  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him?     .     .     .     .    i  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect  Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud  .  i.  3. 

The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall              ...                          .  iii.  2. 

Therein  should  we  read  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope                                                  .     .  iv.  i. 

There  is  many  a  soul  Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter v.  i. 

A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes  !     A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear  ...  v.  3. 

Before,  I  loved  thee  as  a  brother,  John  ;  But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul    .     .          .     .  v.  4. 
The  man  nearest  my  soul.  Who  like  a  brother  toiled  in  my  affairs  .     .                      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour,  Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul      .     .                     ...  v.  2. 

To  relief  of  lazars  and  weak  age,  Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil    ,                   Henry  V.  \.  1, 

Or  bow  your  reading,  Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul       .     .                               .  .  i.  2. 
That  knew' St  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  That  almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold 
I  can  never  win  A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's      .                               .     . 

And  a'  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell-fire 

A  man  that  T  love  and  honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty      ... 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out    .     . 
Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's  ;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own  ... 

What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ?     Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form  ? 
Shall  suck  away  their  souls,  Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men  .     .     . 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive     .     .  ... 

That  their  souls  May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven ;  Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine  .     . 
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Soul.  —  A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make  Than  Julius  Caesar    .     .    .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i, 

The  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warnuig  bell,  Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul,     ...  iv, 

Thou  hast  given  me  in  this  beauteous  face  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul    2  Henry  VI.  i.  1, 

God  be  praised,  that  to  behaving  souls  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  !  .  ii.  r 

Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul                     .  .      iii,  3, 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  It  be  thy  will !.....                .                               ,     .  v.  2 

The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York  Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul      ....  3  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him,  To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul  .  .  i.  4, 

Now  ray  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison  ;  Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence!  .  i: 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul            ...                .     .                               .          .  ii.  2 

That  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul !  ii.  3, 

I  fear  thy  overthrow  More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul !                                  .  ii.  6 

\  swear  to  thee  I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends    .  iii.  z, 

Take  my  hand,  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile  I         . .  v.  ^ 

Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights,  Having  my  country's  peace  .                               .     .  .       v.  7 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries              Ricliard  III.  i.  i, 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul:  here  Clarence  comes     ....  .  i.  i 

Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body,  His  soul  thou  canst  not  have  i.  2. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul  ! .1-3 

Still  the  envious  flood  Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth                   .  .  i.  4 

My  dream  was  lengthened  alter  life  ;  O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  i.  4. 

I  have  done  those  things,  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul  .  .  i.  4. 

My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep                           .          .                                         .  .  i.  4, 

Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul,  To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  wiih  God?  .  i.  4. 

Art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind,  That  thou  wilt  war  with  God?  .  .  i.  4. 

Now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven,  Since  T  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth  ii.  1. 

I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive  With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds  ii.  i. 

I  pray  thee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow          .                .  ii.  i, 

I  'II  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul.  And  to  myself  become  an  enemy ii.  2. 

The  souls  of  men  are  full  of  dread  :   Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily    ii.  3, 

Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded  The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts  iii.  5, 

Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body,  But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul  iii.  7 

Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul         .  iii,  7, 

If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air  And  be  not  fixed  in  doom  perpetual  iv.  4 

That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth,  That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls  .      iv.  4 

This  All-Souls'  day  to  ray  fearful  soul  Is  the  determined  respite  of  my  wrongs  .  v.  r, 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul.  Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes  .       v.  3, 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow !            .     .          .  .       v,  3 

Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake  !     Arm,  fight,  and  conquer!  .  v.  3. 

Thou  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep  ;  Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  !  .  v.  3, 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ;  And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  .  v.  3. 

Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered  Came  to  my  tent  v.  3 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard  v.  3, 

Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls .       v.  3 

There  is  no  English  soul  More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

'Tis  a  sufferance  panging  As  soul  and  body's  severing  ...  ii.  3. 

My  soul  grows  sad  with  troubles  ;  Sing,  and  disperse  'em,  if  thou  canst  .  iii.  i. 

Would  all  other  women  Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do  !  .  .      iii.  r 

I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper,  A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm  .                     ,  iii.  i 

I  am  able  now,  methinks.  Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,  To  endure  more  miseries  iii.  2, 

For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul,  For  honesty  and  decent  carriage  .     .           .  .      iv.  2, 

As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed.  Stand  these  poor  people's  friend  .  iv.  2, 

Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again,  Cast  none  away    .     .          .     .          .                        .  .       v.  3 

Women  are  angels,  wooing:  Things  won  are  done  ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  2. 

Nerve  and  bone  of  Greece,  Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit                    .     .          .  .  1.  3. 

If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind,  We  left  them  all  at  home  .  i.  3. 

Choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls,  Makes  merit  her  election  .  i.  3, 
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Tinion  of  Athens^  i. 


Soul.— Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes,  Hath  been  as  dear       Troi.  and  Cress. 
The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul  .     .  .  .      i 

Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks  Staying  for  waftage      .     .  .     . 

Your  silence,  burning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul  of  counsel 
Tell  me  true,  Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship    ...  ■     ■  , 

No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me  As  the  sweet  Troilus    .     . 
And  with  private  soul  Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me  .     . 
To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul  Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke .     . 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she :   If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonies 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight  Of  this  strange  nature    . 
You  souls  of  geese,  That  bear  the  shapes  of  men        .     .     .  Coriolanus^  \.  4, 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war   .  .  n.  r 

With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls  Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts       .  .     .       v.  i 

I  have  a  soul  of  lead  So  stakes  meto  the  ground  I  cannot  move      .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i, 

How  is  't,  my  soul  ?  let 's  talk ;  it  is  not  day      .     .  .  .  •  •  "' 

0  God,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul!      .  ...  

O,  he  *s  the  very  soul  of  bounty  !     .     .     ,  ... 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul 

The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes  Jul.  Cms.  ii. 

Old  feeble  carrions  and  such  suffering  souls  That  welcome  wrongs  .  ii. 

Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  !     Let  it  not,  Brutus      .  ...      iv. 

And  all  things  else  that  might  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  crazed  Macbeth^  iii. 

Thy  soul's  flight,  If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night    .... 

His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls  That  trace  him  in  his  line  . 

This  noble  passion,  Child  of  integrity,  haih  from  my  soul  Wiped  the  black  scruples 

There  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls  That  stay  his  cure  .     . 

Would  the  night  were  come  !     Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul  .  .  .... 

As  this  temple  waxes,  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wide  withal 
Friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried.  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vows 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls      .  ... 

And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that,  Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself 

1  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood 

0  my  prophetic  soul!   My  uncle  ! 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive  Against  thy  mother  aught   . 

1  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul,  Both  to  my  God  and  to  my  gracious  king 
Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes 
To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified  Ophelia  .     . 
In  a  dream  of  passion,  Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul  that  presently  They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions 
There  *s  something  in  his  soul.  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  .     . 
O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  .     .     . 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice  And  could  of  men  distinguish 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul  Observe  mine  uncle      .     . 
We  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  let  the  galled  jade  wince    . 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none  ;  My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free,  Art  more  engaged  !       .     .  .... 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul,  When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and  black  As  hell,  whereto  it  goes 
O,  such  a  deed  As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks  The  very  soul 
Speak  no  more  :  Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul 
For  love  of  grace,  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul 

My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay .     . 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is,  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  . 
We  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul  To  give  it  due  content       ....  .... 

She  *s  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul  ...  .  .  .  . 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she  's  dead  .  .  .  . 
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Soul.  — To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her  As  to  peace-parted  souls 

The  devil  take  thy  soul!     Thou  pray'st  not  well 

In  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article  .     . 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire  .     . 
These  fellows  have  some  soul ;  And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself     . 
Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul  .  .... 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you     .     . 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul  Shall  manifest  me  rightly   . 
Came  it  by  request  and  such  fair  question  Assoul  to  soul  affordeth  ?    . 

I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child 

To  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts  Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate  .     , 

0  my  soul's  joy  !   If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms,  May  the  winds  blow  I    . 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute  That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds 
Nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul  Till  I  am  evened  with  him 

There  be  souls  must  be  saved,  and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved 

He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage  Holds  his  soul  light  .  .     . 

His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love,  That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list  . 

1  wonder  in  my  soul,  What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny  .  .     . 
Excellent  wretch!     Perdition  catch  my  soul,  But  I  do  love  thee!    -  .... 
Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  . 
By  the  worth  of  man's  eternal  soul,  Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog 
There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul,  That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs 
I  never  gave  him  cause.     But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so 

The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree,  Sing  all  a  green  willow  . 

It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul,  —  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars 

May  his  pernicious  soul  Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !         .    ,  

So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true  ;  So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,  I  die 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  mv  soul  from  heaven,  And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it 
I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil  Whv  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body 
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Betrayed  I  am  :  O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting  Than  greatness  going  off  . 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand     .... 

Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sailed  on,  How  swift  his  ship 

No  single  soul  Can  we  set  eye  on  .  .  : 

SouL-coNFiRMiNG.  — With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths 
SouL-KiLLiNG  witches  that  deform  the  body 
Sound.  — This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound  That  the  earth  owes 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight   and  hurt  not 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  I  '11  drown  my  book    .     .     . 

Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy;  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped  L.  L.  Lost. 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe  Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny      .  .     ,  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii. 

Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound,  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream      .      Mid.  //.  Dreain^  \. 

Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue       .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter  My  sober  house         ,  .  ii. 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  Creep  in  our  ears .  v. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,  Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds    .     .       v. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes  And  whistles  in  his  sound  As  Yoti  Like  It^  ii. 

In  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak  His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak     AlVs  Weil.,  ii. 

Like  the  sweet  sound,  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets  .     .     .  Twelfth  Ni^ht,  i. 

The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words  Was  deep-sworn  faith  .  Kirig  John^  iii. 

Using  conceit  alone,  Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words  ....  .      Iii, 

To  whose  vejiom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  .     .     .         Richard  II  ii. 

And  his  tongue  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell  ....  2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Lulled  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody      ...  .  .  ■  iii. 

Much  too  shallow.  To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times  .  .     .      iv.  .; 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep         .     .     .     .     iv.  5 
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Sound.  —  Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give  To  sounds  confused  ,     .     Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 
Through  the  foul  womb  of  night  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds      .     .  iv.  Prol, 

The  saying  is  true,  'The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound'         ...  .  .     .     .      iv, 

Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death  ....  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  !    Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  !   Henry  VIII.  v.  2 
Ye  are  not  sound.  —  Not  sound? —  Not  sound,  I  say     ...  .  .     .       v.  3 

Thy  grim  looks  and  The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds  .      Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

Do  not  take  His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds .     .      iii.  3, 

A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears,  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine    .  .  .     .     .      iv,  5 

Ifhebeslain,  say  T;  or  if  not,  no:  Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe  Ronieoandyuliet,\\\.2. 
Why  'silver  sound'  ?    why  'music  with  her  silver  sound'  ?     .     .  iv.  5, 

Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet  sound   ......  iv.  5, 

I  say  '  silver  sound,'  because  musicians  sound  for  silver .     .     .     .      iv.  5, 

Then  music  with  her  silver  sound  With  speedy  help  dolh  lend  redress iv.  5, 

Sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves  Thno7i  of  Athens^  i.  2 

That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks.  To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds  Julius  Cixsar,  i.  i 
Shall  we  sound  him  ?     I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us.  .     .  ii.  i 

Why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  to  fear  Things  that  do  sound  so  fair?  .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3 

I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  While  you  perform  your  antic  round   ...  .     .     .      iv.  1 

It  is  a  tale  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing     .  .     .  v.  5 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice,  Speak  to  ine  .  ...  .  .       Hamlet^  i.  i. 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please  iii.  ^ 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass  ....      iii,  2, 

Sounded.  —  I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded   .     .  Tejnpest,  ii 

I  have  sounded  the  very  base-string  of  humility 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour  Henry  VIII,  iii.  2 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours?  Julius  CcEsar^  I.  z 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded,  But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof      Hafjiiet,  iii.  i 

Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  business?  .  .  .      Kiftg  Lear,  i.  2 

Soundest.  — The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  baih  been  but  rash  .  ....  i.  1 

Sounding. — So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery  As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm  Roni.&T^y-id.  i.  1 

It  is  '  music  with  her  silver  sound,'  because  musicians  have  no  gold  for  sounding ....  iv.  5, 

Sour,  —  You  must  not  look  so  sour  —  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab  .     Tant.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour  .  .  .  .  Richard  II.  i. 

Nor  my  own  disgrace,  Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek  .  .  ii. 

Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour .  ,     .  iii, 

How  sour  sweet  music  is.  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept !  .  ...  .       v, 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course  .      3  Henry  VI.  iii. 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ;  But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  He?try  VIII.  iv.  2, 

The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes      .  ...  Coriolatius,  v,  4, 

Thou  shamest  the  music  of  sweet  news  By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face  Romeo  and  Jidiet^  ii,  5, 
If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship  And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs     .  .     ,     .      ii 

O,  give  me  thy  hand,  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  !  ,  .  ...       v.  3. 

They  see  and  smell  And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour  .     .  .     .     Othello.,  iv.  3, 

South.  — Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5. 

All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you!  .....  .  Coriolanus.,  i.  4, 

Turning  his  face  to  tlie  dew-dropping  south  ....  ...  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4, 

Southerly.  —  When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  .  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2 

South-sea.  —  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery  .  As  Yoti  Like  It,  iii, 

South-west.  —  A  south-west  blow  on  ye  And  blister  you  all  o'er  !  .  Tempest,  i, 

Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth      .     .  .  .  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4, 

Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace,  Of  such  enchanting  presence  .     Com.  of  Errors^  iii.  2 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms    Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  .. 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans,  Liege  of  all  loiterers  .  ...      iii.  j, 

'T  is  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason  on    .  ...  ...  Henry  V.  iii.  7, 

My  thoughts'  sovereien  :  The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy        .  Richard  III.  iii,  1, 

Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts  Sovereign  and  pious  else Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 
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Sovereign.  —  Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  Like  sweet  bells  jangled  .  Hamlet,  ili.  i, 
A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him    ....  ....  .  King-  Lear,  iv.  3. 

0  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy,  The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dlsponge  Ant.  atid  Cleo.  iv.  g. 
Sovereign'st.  —Telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth  Was  parmaceti  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 
Sovereignty.  —  To  call  her  bad,  \\'hose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred   Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  6, 

Whose  unwished  yoke  My  soul  consents  not  lo  give  sovereignty            .          .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1 

All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  .                               ...  .3  Henry  VI.  iii.  -= 

As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it  By  sovereignty  of  nature  .     .  Coriolafnis,  iv.  7 

And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round  And  lop  of  sovereignly    ...  .    Macbeth,  iv.  i 

Might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason  And  draw  you  into  madness Hamlet,  i.  4 

Space.  —  The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings  To  join  like  likes  Airs  H^'ell,  i.  i 

Art  thou  so  confident.''  within  what  space  Hopest  thou  my  cure"?  .                            ii.  1 

The  solemn  feast  Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space    ...  .                          .       ii.  3 

But  in  short  space  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head       .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  i 

Whom,  we  know  well,  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Thou  great-sized  coward,  Xo  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates  ....          v.  10, 

And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours  For  so  much  trash  Julius  desar,  iv.  3 

For  the  whole  space  that 's  In  the  tyrant's  grasp,  And  the  rich  East  to  boot .  .              Macbeth,  iv.  3 

1  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell    and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  .      Hatnlei,  ii.  2 
O  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will!      ....          .     .          .  Ki^ig  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch  Of  the  ranged  empire  fall !    Here  is  my  space   A}tt,  &=  Cleo.  i.  i 

Since  he  went  from  Egypt  't  is  A  space  for  further  travel .  .            ii.  1 

Therefore  Make  space  enough  between  you      .               .       ii.  3, 

Till  the  diminution  Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle    ...  .       Cymbelifie,  i.  3 

Spacious. — Like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines  Thy  spaciousand  dilated  parts   Troi.  ahdCress.  Ii.  3. 

As  spacious  as  between  The  young'st  and  oldest  thing  .  .  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

You  may  Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty.  And  yet  seem  cold      .     .  I\facbeth,  iv.  3 

'T  is  a  chough  ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt  .     .  .  Hamlet,  v.  2 

When  such  a  spacious  mirror  's  sec  before  him,  He  needs  must  see  himself  .         A  ni.  and  Cleo.  v.  i, 

Spade.  — Chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade  Hamlet,  v.  i* 

A  pIck-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade,  For  and  a  shrouding  sheet ,  .  v.  i, 

Spain.  —  He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain  .  Jnlins  C^sar,  \.  .c. 

Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst  not  feel  his  meaning?  .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  1, 

Unless  I  spake,  or  looked,  or  touched,  or  carved  to  thee     ....  .     .  .       ii.  i: 

Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir  ;   I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor  .  .  AWs  Well,  v.  ^ 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake         ...  .  King  Johit,  v.  -£. 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake  .     .  ...  .    Richard  II.  v.  ^ 

'  Have  I  no  friend?'  quoth  he:  he  spake  it  twice.  And  urged  it  twice  together,  did  he  not?  .  v.  4 
One  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than  '  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence  '  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 
What  he  spake,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little,  Was  not  like  madness  .  .  .    Hamlet,  lii.  i. 

Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven  King  Lear,  ill.  4 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances.  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  Othello,  i.  3 

Upon  this  hint  I  spake  :   She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed  i.  3, 

Span.  —  The  stretching  of  a  span  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age  ,  .As  Vou  Like  It,  ili.  2 

You  have  scarce  time  Xo  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span  .  Henry  VIII.  ili,  ^ 

With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive  As  fears  and  reasons      .  ...  Troi.  ajid  Cress.  Ii.  ^, 

A  soldier 's  a  man  ;  A  life 's  but  a  span  ;  Why,  then,  let  a  soldier  drink  .  Othello,  ii.  3 

Span-counter   —  In  whose  time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns  .       2  Henry  VI.  iv.  .2 

Spangled.  —  In  grove  or  green,  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries,  Washes  it  off  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6 

Spaniard.  — A  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet  .  .     Much  Ado,  iii.  2 

Spaniel. — Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me.  Neglect  me,  lose  me  I^Iid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

You  play  the  spaniel.  And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me       .     .       Henry  VITI  v.  3 

Hounds    and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs,  Shoughs,  water-rugs  .     .    Macbeth,  iii.  i 

Spaniel-fa WNiN'c;.  —  Low-crooked  courtesies  and  base  spaniel-fawning  .    Jnlins  Cepsar,  ili.  r 

Spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love.  The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth    Tiuo  Gen.  of  I'cr.  iv.  2, 

Spare. — I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case.  If  he  shouldscorn  me  so  apparently  Com.ofErr.'w.  1, 
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Spare.  —  He  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child              .     .               .  -  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones      ....                     .  .          .           iii. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius  yuliiis  C^snr,  i. 

Spare  your  arithmetic :  never  count  the  turns  ;  Once,  and  a  million  !                    .  CyinbeUne.,  ii. 

Spared.  —  Farewell  I   I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man  .     .                .  .1  Henry  IV.  v. 

Sparing.  —  In  him  Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine                      .  .  Henry  VIII.  i. 

And  in  that  sparing  makes  huge  waste  ...  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Sparingly.  —  But  touch  this  sparingly,  as  't  were  far  off .     .     .  Richard  III.  iii. 

Spark.  —  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  that  are  like  wit    .          .               .     .  Much  Ado,  ii. 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder  years  May  happily  bring  forth  .    Richard  II.  v. 

High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  1  seen .  .     .                 v. 

Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil  That  might  annoy  my  finger         .  .  He?iry  V.  ii. 

This  spark  will  prove  a  raging  fire, If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining,  Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither  3  Heriry  VI.  v. 


Troi.  ajid  Cress,  i. 
Julius  CcEsar,  i. 


...       IV.  3 

Hatnlet,  iv.  7 

King-  Lear.,  iii.  7 

Cymbelifie,  iii.  3 


One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire.  To  answer  for  his  love 

Those  sparks  of  life  That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks,  They  are  all  fire     .     . 

Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark,  And  straight  is  cold  again 

And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof,  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature,  To  quit  this  horrid  act 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
Sparkling. — Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  Misprising  what  they  look  on  Much  Ado,  iii. 

Their  beavers  down,  Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv. 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup,  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed      ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii. 
Sparrow. — He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed,  Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow  As  Vou  Like  It,  ii. 

He  that  rides  at  high  speed  and  with  his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii. 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,  Useth  the  sparrow  .  .  v. 

I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

^    His  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow  .  .     .       ii. 

She  fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow .  .  .      iii. 

There's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  .  Hamlet,  \. 

Spartan.  —  O  Spartan  dog.  More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea  !  .     .  .       Othello,  v. 

Spavin.  —  Full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins   .  ....  Tain,  o/the  Shre-w,  iii. 

The  spavinOrspringhalt  reigned  among'em      .  .  ...  .     .     .Henry  VIII. \. 

Speak.  — To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas  .  Tiuo  Gen.  0/  Verona.,  ii. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it.  ...  ....  ii. 

If  1  can  do  it  By  ought  that  1  can  speak  in  his  dispraise  .  ...      iii. 

She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks  small  like  a  woman  .  .  Merry  PVzves,  i. 

It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak  .     .  .     .  i. 

What  says  my  bully-rook?  speak  scholarly  and  wisely    ....  .  .     .     .  i. 

He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May    ...  ,     .      iii. 

Speak,  breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap      -     .  .     .  .     .  .  .     .  iv. 

She  speaks,  and  't  is  Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

It  oft  falls  out,  To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean    .  ii. 

To  speak  so  Indirectly  I  am  loath  :  I  would  say  the  truth  .     .      iv. 

Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak  .  .  .  v. 

Poor  soul,  Slie  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense  ,  ....       v. 

*  Would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom  ?  .  .       Much  Ado.,  i 

I  pray  thee  speak  in  sober  judgement .  .     .     .  i. 

Speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack?  .  .     .  i. 

Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love      ...  .  .  ,       ii. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs  .  .     .  .      .  .    -.     .     .  .      .      .     .        ii. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man     ....  .  ii. 

These  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks  ;  Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing  ...       ii. 

If  I  should  speak,_  She  would  mock  me  into  air  ...  ...  iii. 

Sound  as  a  bell    and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks     .      iii. 

I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you      .  .  ...     jii. 
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Speak.  —  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you      .         .  ....     Muck  Ado^ ; 

You  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet  watchman  ... 

How  now  ?  do  you  speak  in  the  sick  tune  ?  .  .     . 

Speaks  a  little  off  the  matter ... 

Sliow  outward  hideousness,  And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words 

Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear?  ....  ,  ,  . 

Speaks  like  a  most  thankful  and  reverend  youth   .     .  .  .     .  v.  j 

It  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman  :  for  the  form,  —  in  some  form     Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

When  tongues  speak  sweetlj',  then  they  name  her  name,  And  Rosaline  they  call  her  iii.  ± 

1  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice   .     .  .     ,  iv.  :: 

When  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony  iv.  3 

Speak  for  yourselves ;  my  wit  is  at  an  end  .  v.  2 

He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making  .  .  .     ,       \.  v. 

A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak  !  run  away  for  shame  .  .     .       w.  ^ 

You  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  i.  ■£ 

I  '11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice   .  .  i.  ^ 

Do  I  entice  you?  do  I  speak  you  fair?      .  ii.  j 

You  speak  not  as  you  think :   it  cannot  be  .  .      iii.  z 

Wherefore  speaks  he  this  To  her  he  hates  ?  .     ,     .  .  iii.  2 

It  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true  ...  .  ....  v.  i 

Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man       .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  i 

You  speak  upon  the  rack,  Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing  .     .  .  iii.  2 

Speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice  .  i: 

Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud  .  .  .     .      i 

Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death  ...  .  .     .  .  i 

He  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit .  As  Van  Like  It, 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly  .     .        '\.  £. 

Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave  To  speak  my  mind  ii.  7, 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself  ...  .  ...  ii.  7. 

Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman?  when  I  think,  I  must  speak 

I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave 

But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  ?  . 

He  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths 

Know  of  me  then,  for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose  .  .  .  .     . 

I  speak  not  this  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge  .  .     . 

1  trust  I  may  have  leave  to  speak  ;  And  speak  I  will      .  .     .  Tarn,  of  Uie  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do,  You  are  still  crossing  it  .... 

I  can  sing  And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music       .     .  Tzvelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

Speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book  ....  .  .  .     .        i.  3, 

Methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,  For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly  .  .  ii.  2, 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly  :  My  life  upon  't,  young  though  thou  an  ...       ii.  4, 

I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  i 

You  '11  kiss  me  hard  and  speak  to  me  as  if  1  were  a  baby  still  .  .  .     .       ii, 

When  you  speak,  sweet,  I  'Id  have  you  do  it  ever  ...  .  .      iv, 

How  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak,  But  truth  is  truth  .  King  yohn,  i, 

He  speaks  plain  cannon  fire,  and  smoke  and  bounce  .  .  ii, 

Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly,  I  will  enforce  it  easily  .  ii 

O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me  !    .  .  .      iii, 

Speaks  not  from  her  faith,  But  from  her  need  ....  .      iii. 

Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit       .     .     .     ._ iii. 

He  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist,  Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action     .     .      iv.  2. 
Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false,  Not  truly  speaks  ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies  .  .  .      iv.  3. 

For  what  I  speak  My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth  .  .     .  Richard  II. 

What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right  drawn  sword  may  prove       ...  .... 

What  I  speak,  my  life  sliall  prove  it  true  .  ■  -  ... 

Let  him  ne'er  speak  more  That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm ! 
For  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words 
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Richard  II.  iii, 
■     .     .     .     iii.  4. 

1  Henry  IV.  iii. 

2  Henry  IV.  ii.  j, 
...       ii.  4. 

.     .     .  V.  1 


Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour 

1  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know      .     .  .     , 

1  think  there 's  no  man  speaks  better  Welsh.     I  'U  to  dinner 

You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong ... 

Nay,  an  a'  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  a'  shall  be  nothing  here  . 
An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not 

We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak 

Now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial  .     . 

Speak  on  ;  but  be  not  over-tedious 

She,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more       .     . 

Gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts  And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak    in.  3, 

Speak  gentle  words  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  .     . 

That  glues  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  speak 

Thus  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse;  They  could  not  speak  Richard  III.  hi.  3, 

These  news  are  every  where;  every  tongue  speaks 'em,  And  every  true  heart  weeps  Henry  VIIIA\.2. 

There  are  that  dare  ;  and  I  myself  have  ventured  To  speak  my  mind  of  him 

And  when  he  speaks,  'T  is  like  a  chime  a-mending ;  with  terms  unsquared         Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 
All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights  Are  spectacled  to  see  him  .  Coriolanus^ 

1  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him  and  The  blind  to  hear  him  speal( 


Henry  V.  jii.  6, 
I  Henry  VI.  iii,  3, 
3  Henry  VI.  iii,  i, 


Romeo  aftd  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
.     .      iii.  3, 

i;i-  5' 

Tiinon  0/  At /tens,  iii.  4. 
yulius  Cfzsar^  iii.  2, 


Macbeth,  i. 


H amulet,  i. 


Will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feel     .     . 

Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me  ;  My  fingers  itch  .... 

Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in 
If  any,  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply  .     . 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know  .     .  .... 

I  only  speak  right  on  ;  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know  .  .     . 

Let  us  speak  Our  free  hearts  each  to  other 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you  .  ...... 

If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak  i  I  am  as  J  have  spoken      .     . 

Sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne,  That  speak  him  full  of  grace      .     ,     . 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break 

Stay!  speak,  speak!   I  charge  thee,  speak  !  .     . 

1  'II  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape  And  bid  me  hold  my  peace 

You  speak  like  a  green  girl,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance 

Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen 

For,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended 
I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,  but  it  was  never  acted  .     . 
Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you    .     . 

Not  to  speak  it  profanely   .     .  

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural :   I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none   . 

Speaks  things  in  doubt,  That  carry  but  half  sense      .     .  .  .     . 

How  absolute  the  knave  is!  we  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us 

Let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world  How  these  things  came  about 

Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  When  power  to  flattery  bows?      King  Lear,  i.  i 

Since  what  I  well  intend,  I  '11  do 't  before  I  speak  .  .  .     .  .  - .  .  i.  i 

Speak  less  than  thou  knowest,  Lend  less  than  thou  owest  .  .  i.  4 

Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say  .     .  .  .     .  .     .  ,  v.  3. 

Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak,  More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle      .  Othello,  i   3 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  — such  was  the  process   .  .  ...  i.  3 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears.  When  1  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke       .     .  .  i-  3 

When  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  ?  .     .  .  .     . 

I  cannot  speak  Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds .     , 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak  What  I  have  seen  and  known    .     . 

It  doth  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word        

'T  will  out,  't  will  out :  I  peace  !  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate,  Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  . 
Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general  tongue  .     .         Ani.  and  Cleo.  i. 


ni.  2. 
iii.  2. 
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Speak. — Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak  That  which  none  else  can  utter  Ant.&'Clea.  ii.  -:. 
And  mine  own  tongue  Splits  what  it  speaks  .     ,  .  .  .  ii.  7 

The  ruin  speaks  that  sometime  It  was  a  worthy  building     ....  Cymbelzney  iv.'2 

She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes    .  ...         Pericles,  iv.  2 

Speaker.  —  A  speaker  is  but  a  prater  ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad  ...  .  I-Jenry  V.  v.  £. 

The  gentleman  is  learned,  and  a  most  rare  speaker ;  To  nature  none  more  bound    Henry  VIU.  i.  2. 
After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions  .  iv.  2. 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place  and  message,  To  be  a  speaker  free  .         .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv. 
Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more  .     .  -.     .  .     .  .      Macbeth^  i, 

Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings? ...  .  As  Ymi  Like  Ii,  v. 

Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart?  —  And  from  my  soul  too      .  .      Romeo  and  Julieiy  iii. 

Thou  speakest  In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst  .     .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Speaking.  —  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small      .     .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  2, 

An  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I  'U  ofEend  nobody  .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  Innocence  Persuades  when  speaking  iails  .    ]Vinter' s  Tale,  ii.  2. 

O,  I  am  pressed  to  death  through  want  of  speaking!  .  ....  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish,  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3 
To  unthink  your  speaking  And  to  say  so  no  more       .     ,  .     .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 

Let  him  in  nought  be  trusted,  For  speaking  false  in  that  .     .  .     .  ii.  4. 

Speaking  is  for  beggars  ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  's  arms  .     .  .  .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Matchless,  firm  of  word,  Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue     .  .     .     .      iv.  5, 

My  first  false  speaking  Was  this  upon  myself   .  .     .  ...   Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

She  gave  strange  ceillades  and  most  speaking  looks  .  .  ...  King  Lear,  iv.  5, 

Little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  In  speaking  for  myself  .     .  .     .  ....  Othello,  i.  3 

So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true  ;  So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,  1  die       -         ...       v.  2 

Special.  — We  have  with  special  soul  Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply  .     .     .  Meas.for  Mens.  i.  » 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face  Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other  Tarn,  o/the  Skreiv,  ii.  i 
Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues         ....  .  .  .  AWs  Well.,  ii.  1 

What  place  make  you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt?         .  .     .  .       ii.  2 

With  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature  Hamlet^  iii.  z, 

O,  for  two  special  reasons;  Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinewed         .  .     .      iv.  7, 

There's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  ...  ....       v.  2, 

Specialties.  —  Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us  .     .  .     .     Tavt.  of  the  Skrew^  ii.  i. 

Specialty.  — The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  .     .  .     .        Troi.  n?id  Cress,  i.  3 

Specify. — Do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  lime  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass  Much  Ado^  v.  i. 

Spectacle.  — The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck     .  .  .      Tevtpest,  i.  -£ 

I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles  and   I  see  no  such  matter  .  Much  Ado,  1.  i 

But  what  said  Jaques  ?     Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ?  .  .     ,      As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  i 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side  .     .  .     .  i'-  7 

Wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian,  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ?  2  Heitry  VI.  v.  i 
There  it  doth  remain,  The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  viewed        3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

0  piteous  spectacle !   O  bloody  times !  .     .  .     .  .     •  •  •  ■  i'-  5' 

What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  ! ■  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv. 

Thou  hast  oft  beheld  Heart-hardening  spectacles  ...  .  .  Coriolanns,  iv. 

IE  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles .  ...      King  Lear,  \. 

Can  we  not  Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious?  .  .     .  Cymbeline,  t.  6. 

Spectacled.  —  The  bleared  sights  Are  spectacled  to  see  him    .               ....     Coriolanns,  \\. 
Spectators.  — Though  devised  And  played  to  take  spectators Winter's  Tale,  iii. 

Laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too     ...  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Speculation  turns  not  to  itself,  Till  it  hath  travelled Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\.  i, 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes  Which  thou  dost  glare  with  I    .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  4 

Speculative.  — Seel  with  wanton  dullness  My  speculative  and  officed  instruments      .        Othello,  i.  3 
Speech,  —  I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech  Tempest,  i.  2 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir,  Than  he  appears  by  speech  .     .  ....  .  .     .  1.  z 

1  do  bend  my  speech  To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i 

Give  me  leave  To  have  free  speech  with  you  .  ....  .     .     .  1.  i 

I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you  .  ....  .     .  ....     ui.  i 
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Meas.  for  Meas.  v. 

Com.  oj"  Errors,  iv.  2, 

.  .  Much  A  do^  V, 
.     .  Lovers  L.  Losty  v, 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii, 
Tarn,  o/tfie  Shreiv,  ii, 


2  Henry  VI.  \. 
Richard  III.  iv.  4, 
.  Henry  VIII.  i.  2 
.  CoriolanuSy  ii.  3 
y-idius  C^sar,  iii.  2, 
Macbeth,  iv.  3 
3 


Speech.  —  There  was  some  speech  of  marriage  Betwixt  myself  and  her  .     . 
First  he  did  praise  my  beauty,  then  my  speech .... 

Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood?   ... 

Fleered  and  swore  A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before     .     . 

His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain  ;  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered 

Therein  suits  His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech      .  .... 

Slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers    .     .  .     . 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ?  .     .  .     .  .     .     ,       ii.  i, 

Be  checked  for  silence,  But  never  taxed  for  speech  .  .  AlVs  Well,  i.  ., 

I  do  know  him  well,  and  common  speech  Gives  him  a  worthy  pass ■  .     .       ii.  5 

I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message  Tivel/th  Night.,  i.  5 
You  have  made  fault  I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech  ....  .  Winter''s  Tale,  iii.  2 

And  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes  Became  two  spouts  .  .  iii.  3 

There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture  ....       v.  2 

Curbs  me  From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech  ...  ,     Richard  II.  i,  i 

Free  speech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow .     ,  .  .     .  i.  i 

My  lungs  are  wasted  so  That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me  .  .2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5, 

If  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo  me .  Epil 

His  deeds  exceed  all  speech  :  He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand  but  conquered     ...  1  Henry  VI.  i.  1 

I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech  Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object 
Her  grace  in  speech,  Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty 

1  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech ... 

Almost  with  ravished  listening,  could  not  find  His  hour  of  speech  a  minute  . 

'T  is  his  kind  of  speech  :  he  did  not  mock  us 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech  To  stir  men's  blood    . 

Be  not  a  niggard'  of  your  speech  :  how  goes 't  ? 

Hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my  lord,  With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven  Hamlet, 
Come,  give  us  a  tasie  of  your  quality;  come,  a  passionate  speech  .  i 

I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once,  but  it  was  never  acted  ...  i 

One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved;  't  was  Eneas'  tale  to  Dido       .  .     .     .  .  i 

You  could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines    ....  .  i 

He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears  And  cleave  the  general  eai*  with  hCrrid  speech      .  i 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  ! .     .  ii 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ii 

If  his  occulted  guilt  Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech  .     .  .  .  ii 

A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear  ,     .  .     .  ,      i^ 

Her  speech  is  nothing,  Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move  The  hearers  to  collection 

I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze,  But  that  this  folly  douts  it 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable     .     . 

Mend  your  speech  a  little.  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes 

If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow,  That  can  my  speech  defuse 

If  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart.  Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice 

This  speech  of  yours  hath  moved  me.  And  shall  perchance  do  good 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech,  And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace 

Loves  company,  Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well 

I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech  To  grosser  issues 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at 

His  speecli  sticks  in  my  heart.     Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence    . 

Your  speech  is  passion  :  But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up 

I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but  The  manner  of  his  speech 

Strikes  life  into  my  speech  and  shows  much  more  His  own  conceiving 

Speeches.  —  One  that  hath  spoke  most  villanous  speeches   . 
Did  not  I  pluck  thee  by  the  nose  for  thy  speeches? 
Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may      .     .  .... 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned.  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue 

Thy  speeches  Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may  Unfumish  me  of  reason  Winter's  Tale  v. 

'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,  But 't  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye  2  Henry  VI.  \. 


IV.  5, 

.     .     .     iv.  7. 

.     Kijig  Lear,  i.  i 

.  i.  1 

.  i.  4. 

V.  3 

V.  3 

.   Othello,  i.  3 

iii.  3 

.     .  .      iii.  3 

.      iii.  3- 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5. 

.     .  .       ii.  2, 

.     .  .       ii.  2 

Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i 

.      .        V.   I. 

.  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 
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Julius  CcEsar^  i.  . 

Macbeth^  iii.  : 
.     .  .      ill.  ( 

Ha>niet,  iv.  ; 
King  Lear,  i.  ] 


Cymbeline,  \.  4 

.  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Richard  II.  i.  3, 

.  Cyncbeline,  i.  5, 

Mitch  A  do,  i.  I 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii,  4 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  W.  i 

.  ^//'j  ;r^//,  iii.  2. 

.     .     .     .      iii.  ^. 
King  John,  ii.  i, 


I  Henry  IV,  i.  3. 
.     .       ii.  4. 


Speeches.  —  Mark  him  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books  .     . 

Have  you  considered  of  my  speeches  ?  ...  

My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts,  Which  can  interpret  further 

Wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear  With  pestilent  speeches    . 

Your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve,  That  good  effects  may  sprmg  .     . 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage!     Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool?  . 

I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches,  and  would  undergo  what's  spoken,  I  swear     .     . 
Speechless.  —  From  day  to  day  Visit  the  speechless  sick 

Speechless  death,  Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath 

His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless  and  his  name  Is  at  last  gasp 
Speed.  —  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue 

Bootless  speed,  When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies  . 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed  Unto  the  tranect  . 

Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed!  .     . 

Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed 

0  you  leaden  messengers,  That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire  . 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed    . 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed,  Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learned  by  them  .     .  .  .  ... 

Withhold  by  speed,  dreadful  occasion  !     .  .... 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed  .  .... 

1  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion,  And  spleen  of  speed 

'T  is  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed,  To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head 

He  that  rides  at  high  speed  and  with  his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying 

I  am  schooled:  good  manners  be  your  speed!    .... 

Thy  looks  are  full  of  speed.     So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of 

You  shall  bear  to  comfort  him,  And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you  . 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told 

The  devil  speed  him !  no  man's  pie  is  freed  From  his  ambitious  finger 

Have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower  . 

The  affair  cries  haste,  And  speed  must  answer  it  .     .  

Speeded.  — I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility 

Speediest.  —  With  your  speediest  bring  us  what  she  says.  And  how  you  find  of  her  ^?;/.  and  Cleo.  v.  i, 

Speediness, — I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made  The  speediness  of  your  return  Cyjnbeline,  ii.  4. 

Speedy. — It  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy.  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on 't  PVinter's  Tate,  iii,  i. 

This  speedyand  quick  appearance  argues  proof  Of  your  accustomed  diligence       .   i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  afore  you      .  .     ,  King  Lear,  \.  5. 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise  His  speedy  taking  off  .  v.  i. 

Speken.  — Where  each  man  Thinks  all  is  writ  he  speken  can    .... 

Spell.  — She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,and  such  daubery  . 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward  .     .  .... 

Her  actions  shall  be  holy  as  You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful  .... 

Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts  ;  And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me  i  Hen.  VI.  v. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote  and  could  not  spell  .     .  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  ii. 

O,  fear  him  not;   His  spell  in  that  is  out .     .  .     Henry  VIII.  iii. 

Corrupted  By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks     .  .  Othello,  \. 

Spend.  — And  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company  .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you  :  Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

His  noble  hand  Did  win  what  he  did  spend  .  .  Richard  1 1 .  ii. 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what  Is  to  come  in  ,  j  Henry  IV.  iv. 

As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night  .     .     .  Richard  III.  i. 

He  will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hound      .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house,  And  go  with  you  ....  ,  Othello,  i. 

He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief  .  .....  i. 

Spendthrift,  —  What  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  !  .  .  .         Teinf>est,  ii. 

This  '  should' is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh,  That  hurts  by  easing  .     ,  ,     .    Hamlet,  \v. 


2  Henry  IV.  iv, 
RicJtard  III.  iv. 
,  Henry  VIII.  'i. 
King  Lear,  i, 
,  .  Othello,  i. 
2  Henry  IV.  iv. 


Pericles,  ii.  Gower. 
Merry  IVives,  iv.  ^. 
.  Mnch  Ado,  iii,  i. 
lVi?tte7^s  Tale,  v.  3. 
3- 
3. 


Spent.  —Hours  that  we  have  spent,  When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
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Spent.  —What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  ?    As  V.  L.  It,  i.  i. 

Of  this  allow,  If  ever  >ou  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now  ■  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  1. 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ;  His  time  is  spent  .  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

The  mad  days  that  I  have  spent !    .  .  ...  z  Henry  IV.  \\\.  ^. 

These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,  Wax  dim  ...  .  .1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Biting  wind  would  never  let  grass  grow,  And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent  In  dangerous  wars  Tiius  Andron.  iii.  .. 

Unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent  Rom.  andyul.  ii.  4. 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together  And  choke  their  art  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent,  Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content  .     .  .      .     iii.  z. 

His  purse  is  empty  already  ;  all 's  golden  words  are  spent .     .  .  Hatnlei^  v.  2. 

Ah,  women,  women,  look,  Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out !      .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  iv,  15. 

My  youth  I  spent  Much  under  him  ;  of  him  I  gathered  honour  .     .  Cyjnbeline,  iii.  i. 

Almost  spent  with  hunger,  I  am  fall'n  in  this  offence     .  .  iii.  6. 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent  *  ....  .       v.  4. 

And  tinie  that  is  so  briefly  spent  With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche  .  Pericles,  iii.  Gower. 

Sphere. — We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres    .  ...  .     .      As  You  Like  It^\\.  -]. 

Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres,  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii,  i. 

As  bright,  as  clear,  As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere  .     .  iii,  2, 

I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that  Than  music  from  the  spheres  .  T'welfih  Night,  iii,  i. 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere       ,     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  .     ,     .  .  Hamlet,  i,  5. 

That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere,  I  could  not  but  by  her  .     .  .     .    iv.  7. 

To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen  to  move  in  't    .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

His  voice  was  propertied  As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  .       v.  2. 

The  music  of  the  spheres !       ....  ,     .     ,     ,  Pericles,  v.  1. 

Spherical.  —  She  is  spherical,  like  a  globe  ;  I  could  find  out  countries  in  her    Com.  of  Errors,  iii,  2. 

Knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers,  by  spherical  predominance      .     .     ,  ....     King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Sphinx.  —  Subtle  as  Sphinx  ;  as  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute  Love* s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

Spice.  —  For  all  Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it  Winter''s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

And  so  would  you,  For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy  .     .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man Troi.  aiid  Cress,  i.  2. 

Spiced. — In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night.  Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side  Mid.N. Dream,  ii.  i. 
Spider, — Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here  ,  .     ,       ii.  2. 

To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Here  in  her  hairs  The  painter  plays  the  spider Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

There  may  be  in  the  cup  A  spider  steeped,  and  one  may  drink  .  Winter^s  Tale^  ii.  i. 

I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider  ....  .  .  .     .       ii.  j. 

The  smallest  thread  That  ever  spider  twisted         .     ,  .  King  John,  iv.  3. 

My  brain  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider  Weaves  tedious  snares     ....  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider,  Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee?  Richard  1 1 1  i.  3. 

Help  me  curse  That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-backed  toad!   .  .  .  iv.  4. 

It  will  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider  Troi.  a7id  Cress,  ii.  3. 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web     .  .  Romeo  aizd  yuliei,  i.  4. 

Were  it  Toad,  or  Adder,  Spider,  'T  would  move  me  sooner  .     .     Cyvzbeli^te,  iv.  2. 

Spider-like,  Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note  .  .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair  Playing  in  the  wanton  air    .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyes      ...  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Spies.  —  The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have  Our  contract  celebrated        lVi7iier^s  Tale,  v.  i. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies.  But  in  battalions  .  ,    Hatnlet,  iv.  5. 

And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things.  As  if  we  were  God's  spies  .    Ki?ig  Lear,  v.  3. 

Spilt.  —  And  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt.  Is  hacked  down  ....  Richard  II.  i,  2. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt.  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt  .  ...    Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

Spilth.  —  When  our  vaults  have  wept  With  drunken  spilth  of  wine  .  Titnon  0/  Aihe?is,  ii,  2. 

Spinners.  —  Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence!  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs   ...  .  Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  4. 

Spinster.  — The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun  ,    Twelfth  Night,  li.  4. 
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Spinster.  —  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows  More  than  a  spinster    .     .     .  Othello^  \. 

SriRE.  —  Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched,  Would  seem  but  modest .       Corwla?ius,  i.  9. 

Spirit.  —  What  is  't?  a  spirit?     Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Tempest,  i 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't  .  .        i 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up  .....  .  .     .  i 

I  find  not  Myself  disposed  to  sleep.  —  Nor  I  ;  my  spirits  are  nimble  .     .       ii 

He  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only  Professes  to  persuade       ...  ii 

Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness,  To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits  ,  iii 

These  our  actors,  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits   and  Are  melted  into  air iv, 

If  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form   Two  GeTi.  of  Ver.  v,  4, 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry,  I  do  applaud  thy  spiiit  .  ....  v.  4 

What  spirit,  what  devil,  suggests  this  imagination  ?   .     ,  Merry  IP'ives,  iii.  3 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out  of  him  .     .  .      iv.  2 

The  night  is  dark  ;  light  and  spirits  will  become  it  well       .  ....       v.  .^ 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  But  to  fine  issues .     .  .  Meas.for  Aleas.  \.  1 

Bound  by  my  charity  and  my  blest  order,  1  come  to  visit  the  afnicted  spirits  ii,  3 

And  the  delighted  spirit  To  bathe  in  fiery  floods   ....  iii.  i 

I  have  spirit  to  do  any  thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  of  my  spirit  .     .  .     .  iii.  i 

Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !   .  .     .  ...  .  .  .  ,     .      iv.  2 

The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  niglu  Envelope  you  !  .  .     .      iv.  z 

I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection       Mitch  Ado^  ii.  3 

1  measure  him,  says  she,  by  my  own  spirit  .         ' .  ii.  3 

The  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit    .....  ii.  3 

Her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild  As  haggards  of  the  rock ...      iii,  i 

These  things,  come  thus  to  light.  Smother  her  spirits  up    .  .     .  .  iv.  1 

Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames  .  .     .      iv.  \ 

Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  viilanies     .  .  .  .      iv.  i 

What  sign  is  it  when  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows  melancholy?  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster  .  i.  2 

My  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love  .     .  .  .  i.  2 

Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits       .  .     ,  .       ii,  1, 

A  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects  .  .  iv.  2 

Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light         ...  iv.  3, 

Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  iv.  3 

Such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit.  She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died  .  .       v.  2 

That 's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit .  ...       v.  j 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  :  Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals  Mid.  N.  Dream,  {.  i 
How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ?  —  Over  hill,  over  dale  ii.  1 

Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits ;  I  '11  be  gone  .  .     .  .  .       ii.  1 

Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit,  For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee  ,  ii,  1 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate  :  The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state    .     .  iii.  1 

I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so  That  thou  shall  like  an  airy  spirit  go  iii.  i. 

Damned  spirits  all.  That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial  .  .  .  iii.  ^ 

But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort     ....  ...  ....      iii.  -^. 

Allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty  Thy  skipping  spirit  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  z. 

These  foolish  drops  do  something  drown  my  manly  spirit   .     .  ....  ii.  3, 

All  things  that  are.  Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed      ...  .     .  .     .       ii.  6. 

I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits  And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes  .  .       ii.  g 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout,  Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt    .     .  .  .      iii.  2 

Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit  Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed    ....  .      iii.  2 

The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  In  doing  courtesies iii.  z 

Am  armed  To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit.  The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his iv.  i, 

Thy  currish  spirit  Governed  a  wolf      ...  ....  .     .      iv.  i, 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.  —  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive      .     .       v.  i 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus    .     .  .  v.  i 

Thou  hilding  ofa  devilish  spirit,Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee?  TaJu.ofS hrew^W.  t 
Pluck  up  thy  spirits  ;  look  cheerfully  upon  me  .  ....  ...  iv.  3, 
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King  yohti,  i.  i 


Spirit.—  The  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it    As  V.  L.  It,  i.  1 
Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your  years      .  ...  .     .  .        i.  z 

0  Jupiter,  how  weary  are  my  spirits  ! —  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary         ii.  4 
An  unquestionable  spirit,  which  you  have  not,  a  beard  neglected,  which  you  have  not  .     .    .      iii.  2. 
The  snuff  Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses  All  but  new  things  disdain  All^s  Well,  i. 
In  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak  His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak      .  .       ii. 
He  's  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it                                .  ii. 
This  exceeding  posting  day  and  night  must  wear  your  spirits  low               ....          .     .  v. 

If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit,  You  come  to  fright  us  .  •   Twelfth  Nighty  v. 

1  have  heard,  but  not  believed,  the  spirits  o'  the  dead  May  walk  again         .     .  Winter^ s  Tale,  iii.  3, 
I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice,  Or  stronger  for  your  need 

This  is  worshipful  society  And  fits  the  moujnting  spirit  like  myself 

Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will,  In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath 

Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out.  And  strewed  repentant-ashes  on  his  head   .     .      iv.  i 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach-  me  speed  .  .     ,  .     ,      iv.  z 

Put  on  Tlie  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution       .     .  .  ...  .     .  ...       v.  1 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast    .  .     .     Richard  I J .  i.  1, 

I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast,  To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you  .     .     .  iv.  i 

As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit  As  to  o'er-walk  a  current  roaring  loud    .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war,  And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  —  Whj',  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man  . 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,  And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer 

Thou  hast  deceived  me,  I^ancaster  ;  I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit    .... 

When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit,  A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  .  . 
You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  :  Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certr.in  2  He^try  IV.  i.  i 
Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  cJouds  and  mock  us  ii.  z 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence.  The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace  ...      iv.  1 

Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit iv.  z 

Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand  Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit iv.  5, 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society v.  i, 

Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  forefoot  to  me  give  :  Thy  spirits  are  most  tall       .     ,  ...  Henry  V.  ii.  1, 

Free  from  gross  passion  or  of  mirth  or  anger,  Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood        ii.  z, 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath,  Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  .     ,     i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgement .     . 

Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast  !  .  .     .  ...  ...  .     . 

A  breathing  valiant  man.  Of  an  invincible  unconquered  spirit !  ... 

My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms  .  .  , 

He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit  .     .  .  

These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  drooping  spirits   .     .  .  .     .  ... 

Ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me  And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents  .     .  .     . 

■  Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culled  Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth  .... 
I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of  an  invmcible  spirit      .  ....    2  Henry 

The  time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl  And  spirits  walk 

He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  spirit,  Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller     .     . 

Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes  ... 

Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits,  You  cannot  but  forbear 

They  are  soldiers,  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit    .     .  ...  .3  Henry  VI.  i 

So  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit,  So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects    ....      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit,  Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have  .     .  ...       v.  3 

Can  thy  spirit  wonder  A  great  man  should  decline? Henry  VIII.  \\\,  2 

Which  my  most  inward  tnie  and  duteous  spirit  Teacheth  .  .      iv.  5, 

Affairs  that  walk,  As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight     ....  .  ....  v.  i 

And  spirit  of  sense  Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself,  That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself iii.  3, 

That  spirit  of  his  In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth  ....         .     .     .  • iv.  5, 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body iv.  5. 


IV.  7, 

iv.  7, 


VI.  1.  4, 

i.  4, 

iii.  2. 
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Spirit.— Then  straight  his  doubled  spirit  Re-quickened  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate       Coriola^im,  ii.  2. 
You  were  used  To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits      .     .  .     .  .     .  .      iv    i 

That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother,  As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set   Tiiiis  A7idron.  v.i. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds Romeo  and  Juliet,  m.  ,. 

Where,  as  they  say,  At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort  .     ,  jv    ^ 

All  this  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit  Lifts  me  above  the  ground .     .       v    i 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Csesar    .     .  ....  Julius  Cessar   \    -z 

Scorned  his  spirit  That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing      .     .  \    ^ 

Our  fathers'  minds  are  dead,  And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits i.  3. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron,  Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit      .  T  i.  3! 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits  . \-. 

Bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do,  With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy  .     .  .       ii.  i. 

Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up  My  mortified  spirit  .  .  ii    ^ 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age  .  .  .      iii    i 

O,  1  could  weep  My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  1       ...  iv   ^ 

Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm,  Curbing  his  lavish  spirit      .  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Hie  thee  hither,  That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear         .     .  .  .  .     .  i.  5 

Come,  you  spirits  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here!    ...  .  i.e. 

Your  spirits  shine  through  you  ....  iii    i 

My  little  spirit,  see,  Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me  .  iii,  5. 

The  spirits  that  know  All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounced  me  thus  .  v.  3. 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death      .  ....  Hamlet   i.  i. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  To  his  confine     ...  .  ,  i.  1 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ;  The  nights  are  wholesome       ....  i.  ,. 

Upon  my  life,  This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him    .  ...  .     .  i.  i 

My  father's  spirit  in  arms  !  all  is  not  well  ;  I  doubt  some  foul  play  .  .  .  .  i,  ^. 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned,  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell     i.  4. 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night  .  ,  ■  .     .  i.  5. 

Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit!    .  ...  .     .  .  .     .  .  i.  5. 

The  spirit  that  I  have  seen  May  be  the  devil    .     .  .  ...  ii.  2. 

That  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good  spirits,  To  feed  and  clothe  thee      .     .  .  iii.  2. 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep  .  iii.  2. 

Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep iii.  4. 

Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed  ."\I.^kes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event       .  iv.  4, 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit ...  .  v.  2. 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit.  That  dares  not  undertake  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak,  Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air         .  .  .     .      iv.  .;. 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits  Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences        iv.  2. 

Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again  To  die  before  you  please  !  ,  .     .  iv.  6. 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion  Blushed  at  herself     ...  .        Othello,  i.  3. 

Noble  swelling  spirits,  That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance  .  ...  .       ii.  3. 

0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil  .  .  ii,  3. 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you  With  franker  spirit                        .                    .          .      iii  ■  3. 

1  see  this  hath  a  little  dashed  your  spirits.  — Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot  .  iii.  3. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit,  Of  human  dealings  .  .  .  iii,  3. 
Should  hold  her  loathed  and  his  spirits  should  hunt  After  new  fancies                                          .      iii.  4, 

So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified,  As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best iii.  4. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  4. 

A  rarer  spirit  never  Did  steer  humanity  .  .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

Go  hence  ;  Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits  Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance  .       v.  2. 

Most  willing  spirits,  That  promise  noble  service  .  .  Cymhelifie,  iv,  ^. 

And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again  The  o'erpressed  spirits     .  ....  .    Pericles,  iii.  z. 

I  do  shame  To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are.  And  of  how  coward  a  spirit  .  .  .     iv.  3. 

Spirited.  —  And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine,  Seem  frosty  ?  .     .     .  .       Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Spiriting.  — I  will  be  correspondent  to  command.  And  do  my  spiriting  gently  .  .           Tempest,  i.  2. 

Spiritless.  — Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look  .  2  He^iry  IV.  i.  1, 

Spirit-stirring.  — The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife .      Othello,  iii,  3. 
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Henry  VIII.  \.  z. 

Titus  Aitdron.  iv.  z. 

Ki7ig  Lear^  iii,  2, 

Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

CoJ7i.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2, 

iii.  1. 

,     .      Muck  Ado^  V.  2, 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i, 


Spiritual.  —Thou  art  reverent  Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life     .      1  Henry  VI.  iii, 
You  have  scarce  time  To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span      .  ...     Henry  VIII.  \\\,  2. 

Spit.  —  She  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit      .  Much  Ado,  ii.  1, 

The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit,  The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve     Covi.  0/ Errors,  \.  2 
Your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin-belly  doublet  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit     .     .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost^  iii.  i 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cui-ihroai  dog,  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine       Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  3. 
You  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ;  You  spurned  me  such  a  day         .  ...  -  i-  3 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again,  To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too      .  -  .  i.  3 

Whose  ambitious  head  Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven      ....  ...  .     .  .     .       ii.  7. 

Then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him    As  You  Like  It,  ii 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit      .  .  i 

If  you  had  but  looked  big  and  spit  at  him,  he 'Id  have  run .  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3, 

Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed,  That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains,  rocks  and  seas  King  John,  ii.  i 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ;  Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain    .     .     Ricliard  II,  i.  1 

Jf  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  iu  my  face,  call  me  horse  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again  2  Henry  IV.  i, 

This  makes  bold  mouths:  Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Weke,  weke  !  so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  the  spit         .  .     .  .... 

Rumble  thy  bellyful !     Spit,  fire!  spout,  rain  I .  ... 

Yea,  and  she  herself.     Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me  .     . 

Spite.  —  O  spite  of  spites  !  We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  sprites  .     . 

Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife  .  ... 

In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think;  alas,  poor  heart !  .     .  ... 

O  spite  I   too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young  .  

0  spite  !  O  hell !   I  see  you  all  are  bent  To  set  against  me  for  your  merriment 

The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears Tarn,  of  tJie  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

That  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants,  He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love      .     .      iv.  3. 

1  Ml  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love.  To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove         Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 
This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me  ;  My  wife  can  speak  no  English  .  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  1, 
The  spite  of  man  prevaileth  against  me.     O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !                .2  Henry  VI.  i.  3, 
As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows  That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm  ...       v.  i. 
And  spite  of  spite  needs  must  I  rest  awhile  ...                     ...               ,3  Heiiry  VI.  ii,  3, 

I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me  .  .     .      iv.  6. 

I  know  A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune  .     .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

I  am  reckless  what  I  do  to  spite  the  world ...  .   Macbeth,  iii.  i 

That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies,  And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder iv.  i, 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  I              .     .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
In  spite  of  nature.  Of  years,  of-country,  credit,  every  thing Othello,  i.  3. 

Spleen.  — Who,  with  our  spleens,  Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal  .  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 
Was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  born  of  madness  ....  As  Ymt  Like  It,  iv.  i. 
Haply  my  presence  May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen       .     .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  i 

Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby  full  of  spleen   ....  ....  iii.  z 

If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me 

With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce     .... 

Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame,  I  '11  strike  thee  dead 

I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion.  And  spleen  of  speed       .     .     . 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen  As  you  are  tossed  with   .     .     . 

Through  vassal  fear.  Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen  .     .     . 

A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen  .  ... 

Take  good  heed  You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person         .     .     , 

I  have  no  spleen  against  you;  nor  injustice  For  you  or  any  .... 

Give  me  ribs  of  steel !     I  shall  split  all  In  pleasure  of  my  spleen      .     . 

Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen  To  fight  for  and  maintain! 

Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected  Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens 

With  the  spleen  Of  all  the  under  fiends    .  .  .     .  .     .  ....         Coriolamis.'w.  ^. 

It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury.  That  I  may  strike Timo7i  of  AtJiens,  iii.  5. 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen.  Though  it  do  split  you jfulius  Cmsar,  iv.  3, 


Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2 
King  John,  ii.  i 
....      iv.  3, 

V.  7 

I  He7iry  IV.  ii.  3, 

.    .  iii.  2: 

V.  ^. 

.  Henry  VIII.  i.  ^, 

.     .       ii.  4. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
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Spt.een.  —  Patience  ;  Or  I  shall  say  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen,  And  nothing  of  a  man  .  Othello,  iv.  j. 
Splenitive.— Though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash,  Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Sn-iNTERs.— rMy  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke,  And  scarred  the  moon  with  splinters  Cor.  iv.  5. 
Split. — I  shall  split  all  In  pleasure  of  my  spleen         .  ...  .  .  Trot,  attd  Cress.  \.  i. 

To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings      .     ,  .     .  .     .  ...  .     Hatnlet  iii.  2. 

Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I  Did  hate  thee !         .  .  .     .  King  Lear,  v.  3, 

And  mine  own  tongue  Splits  what  it  speaks       .     .  ,  ....         Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii,  7. 

Splitted.— O  time's  extremity,  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue?  Ct?;«.  o/Errors,v.  i. 

Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we  :  This  way  fall  I  to  death  .  .  2  Henry  I'l.  iii.  2. 

Spoil.  —  Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me      .  .  i  He?try  IV.  iii.  3. 

Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  A  little  cloth  ...  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face  .     .  .  \.  2. 

Set  them  down  For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity  ...  ,  Troi.  ajid  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Spoke.  — It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ouglit  to  speak Merry  IVives^  i.  r. 

Fleered  and  swore  A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side?  ...  .  King  yokn,  iii.  i. 

Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman  ....  .  ,  .     .      iv.  2. 

Spoke  your  deservings  hke  a  chronicle.  Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  £. 

I  am  well  spoke  on  ;   I  can  hear  it  with  mine  own  ears  .  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1, 

Things  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant  «...  -£,  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already:  get  thee  gone     ...  3  Henry  VI.  i,  1. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation    .  ....  .     .  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

It  is  spoke  freely  oat  of  many  mouths  —  How  probable  I  do  not  know  .         Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny  What  I  have  spoke Romeo  afid  Juliet^  ii.  z. 

It  will  be  of  more  price,  Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face iv.  1. 

When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too    ,  ...  ...    Julius  desar,  iv.  3. 

What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  perchance  ...  .  .  .    Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that  .  .  .     .  .       v.  i. 

Break  all  the  spokes  and  felhes  from  her  ivheel,  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things  Are  mortised  and  adjoined    .  .     .  .      iii.  3. 

Having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted,  That  she  did  make  defect  perfection  A  ni.  dr'  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done,  And  not  have  spoke  on  't !      .     .  .     .  ii.  7. 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not  Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it  .  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Spoken.  —  You  have  spoken  truer  than  you  purposed  .  .  .  ....    Tempest,  ii.  i. 

That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken  ...  ....      Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drovier    .  ...     Muck  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  ?  .  iv.  i. 

Moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths  ;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders  .  .  .  .       v.  i. 

I  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  deserve  at  my  hand      .  AlVs  IVell.,  ii.  5. 

When  you  have  spoken  it,  't  is  dead,  and  I  am  the  grave  of  it      .  .  ....  iv.  3. 

Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of  .     .    IVinter^s  Tale,  v.  2. 

I  am  as  I  have  spoken  .  .  .  ......   Macbeth.,  iv.  3. 

Well  spoken,  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion         Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best,  And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure  .     .      Otitello,  iii.  4. 
Spokest.  — Thou  never  spokest  To  better  purpose  .  .     .  ...     JVinter''s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Sponge.  —  I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  '11  be  married  to  a  sponge ....   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge !       .  .  .  ....  .    Hamlet.^  iv.  z. 

It  is  but  squeezing  yon,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again .     .  .  iv.  .£. 

Spongy. — Nolady  of  more  softer  bowels,  More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear  Troi.  a7td Cress,  ii.  z. 

Winged  From  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west  Cymbeline,  iv.  2, 

Spoon.  — This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:   I  will  leave  him;  I  have  no  long  spoon  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

If  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat ;  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon      .  ...     Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  3, 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil     .     .  ....  .  .     .      iv.  3. 

Wouldst  thou  drown  thyself,  Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon King  John,  iv.  3. 

Come,  my  lord,  you  'Id  spare  your  spoons Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Si-oKT.  — There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour  Delight  in  them  sets  off      Tempest,  iii.  i. 

He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport;  he  knew  the  service Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  z. 
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Sport.  — When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport ....  .      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii, 

'T  is  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain.  When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife  .      iii.  2, 

You  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear  As  all  the  melal  in  your  shop     .     .  .     .  .  .      i 

Thou  say* St  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls        .  ...  .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage  .     .  .     .      Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 

There  's  no  such  sport  as  sport  by  sport  o'erihrown         .  .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v 

That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how .       v, 

These  ladies'  courtesy  I\Iight  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy    .     .  ...  v, 

With  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii, 

Hold  the  sweet  jest  up  :  This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled  ....  ...      iii. 

As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport .  .     .  .     .  iii, 

If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men  .  .  ,  iv. 

Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake .  v. 

And  devise  sports.     Let  me  see;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love?  .  As  You  Like  It,  i. 

Nor  no  further  in  sport  neither  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush       ...  ...  .     .     .  i.  z. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies .     .  i, 

I  have  some  sport  in  hand  Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  .  .  Tain,  oftlie  Shrew,  Indue, 

We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  case  him  .  ...  .  AlP s  J^'eil,  iii.  6, 

If  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy    .        Tiuei/th  Night,  ii 
I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of  thousands  .  .     .  .  .  .  ii.  5, 

I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot      .     .  .  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv. 

Misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself        ,  ,  Ricliard  IL\\. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  .         i  Henry  IV.  i. 
Then,  I  see  our  wars  Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport      ....  ...  1  Henry  VI.  ii. 

For  flying  at  the  brook,  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day        .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii. 

Where  biting  wind  would  never  let  grass  grow,  And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport    .     .      iii.  2. 
Who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs  Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess?  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i 

What  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-day  ?  .  ,     .  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  * 

Like  a  book  of  sport  thou  'It  read  me  o'er     .  ,  .  iv.  5 

By  his  rare  example  made  the  coward  Turn  terror  into  sport .  .  .  Coriolamcs,  ii.  2 

The  sport  is  at  the  best.  —  Ay,  so  I  fear  ;  the  more  is  my  unrest  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5 

He  is  given  To  sports,  to  wildness  and  much  company        .  .  .     Julius  Cmsar,  ii.  i 

Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me  day  and  night !  To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope !  Hamlet,  iii.  2 
'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar    .  ....  iii.  4 


King  Lear,  ii.  1 
.   Othello,  \.  3 


Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3. 

Pericles,  v.  3 

Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2, 


I  have  seen  drunkards  Do  more  than  this  in  sport 

I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe.  But  for  my  sport  and  profit 

When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  sport     ... 

Each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him    .     . 

In  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints  Under  his  chance 

Your  present  kindness  Makes  my  past  miseries  sports    .     . 

Sport[ve.  —  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now 

I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks.  Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  Richard II I.  i. 

Spot.  — Round  about  Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey  .  .  Much  Ado,  v.  3 

With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  taxed  and  deboshed    .  .  .  ...  All's  PVeli,  v.  3, 

I  must  withdraw  and  weep  Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause      .     .  .     .         King  John,  v.  2, 

The  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make,  To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore    .     .  ....       v.  7 

Lions  make  leopards  tame.  —  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots  .  ...  .     RicJiard II.  i.  i. 

The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Casar's  brow.     ....  .  Julius  Casar,  i.  ^ 

He  shall  not  live;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him   ....  .  iv.  1, 

Out,  damned  spot!   out,  I  say !         .     .  .  ...  ...  .  Macbeth,  v.  i 

His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven.  More  fiery  by  night's  blackness      Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  4 

Spotless.  — The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  Is  spotless  reputation     .     .  Richard  II.  \.  i 

Spotted. — And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die  Let  die  the  spotted      .     .         Timon  of  Athens,  v.  4 

Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry.  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i   i 

Spouse.  —  Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i 

Spout.  — And  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes  Became  two  spouts      .        Winter'' s  Tale,  iii.  3 
Not  the  dreadful  spout  Which  shipmeu  do  the  hurricano  call Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2 
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Spout.  —  Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts,  Did  run  pure  blood  .  Julius  Ct^sar,  ii.  z 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout  Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples  I  .  .  A' m^  Lear,  iii.  ^. 
Rumble  thy  bellyful!     Spit,  fire!   spout,  ram  1      .     .  ...  .  .     .  ■  iii-  z 

Sprag.  —  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory  ...  ....    Merry  Wives^  iv.  i. 

Sprat. — When  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him  AW  s  IVeil,  iii.  6 

Spkav.  — A  few  sprays  of  us,  The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury     ...  .  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs  his  sprays  .  .     .  ...  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3 

From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring     ...  .     .  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  6 

Spread.  — Go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dnmer  ...  .       Cotii.  of  Errors^  ii.  .* 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,  And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  them iii.  z. 

Masters,  spread  yourselves     ....  .  .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2 

She  is  spread  Of  late  Into  a  goodly  bulk  ....  .     .  .  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i 

There  's  an  ill  opinion  spread  then  Even  of  yourself  .....  .       Henry  VIII.  ii.  2, 

Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun     Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night,  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink  .  ...      iii.  2. 

Do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  To  make  ihem  ranker  .  .    Hamlet^  iii.  4 

Sprightful.  —  Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman  .  ...  .    Ki7tg  Johny  iv.  2 

Sprightly.  —  Entertain  them  sprightly,  And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth         .  .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Most  welcome !     Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends  ,     .  .     .     Cymbeline,  iii.  6, 

Spring.  —  Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot    .  .  .     ,     Cotn.  of  Errors,  iii.  2, 

How  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  I  Tvjo  GeJi.  of  Verona,  i, 
The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-breeding  .     .  .  .     .    Love's  L.  Lost.,  \ 

Like  an  envious  sneaping  frost  That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring         .  .     .     .  i, 

Never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spiing  .  .  ,  Mid.  N.  Dreavt,  ii, 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time,  When  birds  do  sing  .  .      As  Yoti  Like  It,  v, 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring  .     .  .  .  .....  .       v, 

Welcome  hither,  As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth  .     .  ....    Winter^s  Tale.,  v, 

Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs  End  in  a  word  ....  Richard  II.  i. 

Who  are  the  violets  now  That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new  come  spring  ?  v, 

Bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time  .  .  ...       v.  2. 

We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all  .     .  .     .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2, 

As  in  an  early  spring  We  see  the  appearing  buds .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day  ....      iv.  4. 

Now  't  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud  As  1  am  clear .      iii. 

We  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring,  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase    3  Henry  VI.  ii. 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring     ....  .  ii.  6, 

Now  stops  thy  spring  ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry   .  ,  .....      iv.  8, 

All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes  ....  .  Richard  III.  ii.  z 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring     ...  .  .  .  .  iii.  i 

Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stained  with  mud Titus  Andron.  v.  2 

So  from  that  spring  whence  comfort  seemed  to  come  Discomfort  swells    ....  Macbeth,  i.  2 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  ,      Hamlet.,  i.  3 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone.  Convert  his  gyves  to  graces  iv.  7 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  May  violets  spring  !  .     .  .  .  .  .       v,  i, 

And  in  's  spring  became  a  harvest,  lived  in  court —  Which  rare  it  is  to  do  .     .       Cymbeline.,  i.  i. 

Phcebus  'gins  arise,  His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs  On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies  .     .       ii,  3, 

See  where  she  comes,  apparelled  like  the  spring  .  .     .       Pericles,  i.  i, 

Springk.  —  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  's  mine .     .    Wznter''s  Tale,  iv.  3, 

Springes  to  catch  woodcocks.  .  Hamlet,  i.  3 

As  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe,  Osric,  I  am  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachery  .       v.  2, 

Springhalt.  — The  spavin  Or  springhalt  reigned  among  'em  .  .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3, 

Spring-time.  —  Slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers  .  .  .  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1, 
With  warm  tears  I  '11  melt  the  snow,  And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face         Titus  A7idron.  iii.  i, 

Sprite. — That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite  Called  Robin  Goodfellow  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i, 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know  The  quintessence  of  every  sprite     ....     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2, 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites,  And  show  the  best  of  our  delights  .     .     .  Macbeth,  iv.  i 
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Sprite.  —  A  sad  tale  's  best  for  winter:  I  have  one  Of  sprites  and  goblins     .     .   Winter's  Tale^  ii.  i. 

Come  on,  and  do  your  best  To  fright  me  with  your  sprites  ;  you  're  powerful  at  it      ....       ii.  i. 

Sprited. —I  am  sprited  with  a  fool,  Frighted,  and  angered  worse Cymbelhie,  n.  i. 

Sprout.  —That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven,^  For  recordation  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 
Spruce.  — He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd  .  .  .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  Figures  pedantical         .     .  .  .     .  .     .       v.  2. 

Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat?  .  .  Ta7n.  of  the  Skrew,  iv.  t. 
Spun. —Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun -z  Henry  VI.  \\.  j.. 

All  the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence  did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths  .  .  .  Corioia?iJis,  i.  3. 
Spur.  —  Whlcli  he  spurs  on  his  power  To  qualify  in  others Meas/or  Meas.  iv.  2, 

'T  is  'long  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions Love'' s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

As  a  puisny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  hut  on  one  side .As  Vou  Like  It,  m.  4. 

You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and  spurs  and  all     .     .     .  .     .     All's  Well,  ii.  5. 

His  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long   .     .  iv.  3. 

I  o'erween  to  think  so,  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure    .  ...   Winter's  Tale.,  iv.  2. 

Curbs  me  From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech  .  Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur?      .     .  \.  ^. 

He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes \\.  ^. 

Spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies  As  may  be  holloaed  in  thy  treacherous  ear      ...  iv.  i. 

How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse  ! .     .  ,      iv.  i. 

Her  fume  needs  no  spurs,  She  '11  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction      ....    2  Henry  VI.  i.  3, 

She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds   Tr.  and  Cr.  ii,  2. 

That  to  the  pace  of  it  I  may  spur  on  my  journey    ....  ....  .     .     Coriolanns^  i.  10. 

Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress     Timon  of  Athens^  iii.  6. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause,  To  prick  us  to  redress  ?     .     .     .     .     Jnlius  desar,  ii.  i. 

I  have  no  spur  To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent      .  .     .  Macbeth,  \.  7. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace  To  gain  the  timely  inn iii,  3. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me,  And  spur  my  dull  revenge  !  ...    Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

The  profits  of  my  death  Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs     ....  .    King  Lear,  ii.  i. 

Discover  to  me  What  both  you  spur  and  stop        ...  .     .  Cyinbelljte,  \.  6. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both,  Mingle  their  spurs  together     .  iv.  2. 

But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur,  The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine!  .  .  Pericles,  iii.  3. 
Spurn.  — You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither      .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,  To  call  me  goddess  ,    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z. 

And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  Over  your  threshold  .  .     .    Mer.  of  Veiiice,  i.  3, 

That  white-faced  shore,  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides   .     .  King- John,  ii.  i. 

They  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant    .     i  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  Of  their  friends'  gift?  Timon  of  Athens,  \.  2. 

1  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him,  But  for  the  general  .     .     .     Jnlins  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way iii.  i. 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  .         Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Spurns  enviously  at  stravt'S  ;  speaks  things  in  doubt,  That  carry  but  half  sense  ...       iv.  5. 

I  'II  spurn  thine  eyes  Like  balls  before  me  ;  I  '1!  unhair  thy  head     .     .  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

He  's  walking  in  the  garden  —  thus  ;  and  spurns  The  rush  that  lies  before  him     ....  iii.  5. 

Spurned.  —  You  spurned  me  such  a  day ;  another  time  You  called  me  dog  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  3. 
Spurred.  — And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass,  Spurred,  galled,  and  tired  .  .  .  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
Spy.  —  I  spy  entertainment  in  her  ;  she  discourses,  she  carves  ...  .      Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

I  do  spy  some  marks  oflove  in  her      .     .  .     .  .  .      Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud.  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks         .     .  .     .  Richard  III,  i.  4. 

I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope.  Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution     .  .      Romeo  ajid  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  0'  the  time,  The  moment  on  't  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

That  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into  .  .  King  Lear,  i.  5. 

If  you  will  come  to  me,  —  For  now  I  spy  a  danger \\.  a. 

1  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague  To  spy  into  abuses Othello  iii.  7. 

Squabble.  —  Drunk  ?  and  speak  parrot  ?  and  squabble  ?  swagger  ? ...       ii.  3. 

Squadron. —  That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows      .     .     .1.1. 


King  Lear,  i.  i 

Aiit.  a7id  Clco.  ii.  3 

.     .         iii.  13 

Winter's  Taie,  iii.  3. 
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Squandered.  —  And  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  3 

Squandering.  —  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool  .     ,  ,  As  Yoti  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Square.  — But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear  Creep  into  acorn-cups    M.  N.  Dreavi,  ii.  i 

With  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows  .  .     AlPs  Well,  ii.  i 

He  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand  and  the  work  about  the  square  on  't  .  .  .  .  Winter^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Apt,  without  a  theme,  For  depravation,  lo  square  the  general  sex  Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

With  advice  That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves  .  ....    'Titus  A  ndron.  ii, 

All  other  joys  Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses    . 
I  have  not  kept  my  square ;  but  that  to  come  Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule 
Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square  .  ... 

Squared.  — Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously,  I  will  be  squared  by  this 

O,  that  ever  I  Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel !     .     .     .  v, 

Squarer.  —  Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  ?        .      Much  Adoy  i. 
Squash.  —  How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel,  This  squash  .     Winter's  Tale,  i.  ::. 

As  a  squash  is  before  't  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple         T-welfih  Night,  I, 
Squeak. —  The  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets    .     .     .  Hamlet,  i. 

Squealing. — Vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  tife .  .     ,  Mer.  of  Venice,  n 

Squeezing.  —  It  is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again      .  .  Hamlet,  iv, 

Squier.  —  But  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  squier     .     .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iv. 

If  1  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squier  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind    ...  1  Henry  IV,  ii. 
Squiny.  —  I  remember  tliine  eyes  well  enough.     Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ? .  .     .   King  Lear,  iv, 

Squire.  —  Come  cut  and  long-tail,  under  the  degree  of  a  squire  ...  .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  4, 

Let  not  us  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given.  Like  to  a  trusty  squire  did  run  away  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 
When  every  case  in  law  is  right  ;  No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight  .     .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  2 

A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth,  A  pantler,  not  so  eminent     .  ....      Cyrnbeline,  ii.  3 

Squirrel.  —  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek  The  squirrel's  hoard  .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut  Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub    .   Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  4. 
Stab.  —  His  gashed  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature  For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt:  Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward!  Richard  III.  iii.  2 

Stabbed.  —  O,  I  am  stabbed  with  laughter  ! ....  .     .  Love' s  L,  Lost,  v.  ^, 

He  is  already  dead  ;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  ...  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Stables.  —  If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll  see  he  shall  lack  no  barns     Mitch  Ado,  iii.  4, 
Staff.  —  Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that         .     .  .     .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii. 

There  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with  horn .      Much  Ado,  v. 

The  bov  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 

This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand  Where  it  best  fits  to  be 2  Henry  VI.  ii. 

The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected  ;  *  A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog  '    .  iii.  i. 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age,  But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world  .  Titus  Andron.  x.  i 
Of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff  To  lean  upon  ...  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13, 

Stag.  —  A  poor  sequestered  stag,  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt    As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i 
Thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift  As  breathed  stags  ...  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  z 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets,  The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st  Aiii.  and  Cleo.  i.  4 
Stage.  —  I  love  the  people,  But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes     ....  Mens,  for  Meas.  i.  i 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part.  And  mine  a  sad  one  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

All  the  world's  a  stage,  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,    I   could  condemn  it  .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage  .  Rictiard  II.  v.  2, 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act .  .     .    2  Henry  IV.  \.  i, 

A  knigdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act  And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene!  Henry  V.  \.  Prol, 
A  poor  player  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  And  then  is  heard  no  more  Macbeth,  v.  5, 
These  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common  stages         .  .  .     Hamlet,  ii, 

He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears  And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech      ...       ii, 
Learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach  you,  The  stages  of  our  story.     .     .     .         Pericles,  iv.  4, 
Staged.— Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  staged  to  ihe  show,  Against  a  sworder!  Ant.  atidCleo.  iii.  13 
Stagger.  — A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt     As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3 
Stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawu  with  the  bots Tain.  ofiJie  Shrew,  iii.  2, 
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Stagger.  —  Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance  Ali^s  Well,  \\.  3. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me     .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 

Staider.  —  Ere  wildness  Vanquish  my  staider  senses  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Stain.  — You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you  .     .  .  AlVs  Well,  i, 

We  must  not  So  stain  our  judgement,  or  corrupt  our  hope      .  .     .  -  .  ii, 

Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain  As  passes  colouring  Winter's  Tale,  ii, 

Leaves  behind  a  stain  Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides  ...      1  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Nor  any  man  an  attaint  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it  ...  .     •       Trvi.  and  Cress,  i, 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops,  Stain  my  man's  cheeks !     .     .     .  King  Lear,  ii.  4, 

It  doth  confirm  Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold         ....  .     .  .      Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

Stairs  — The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet  ....  Lovers  L.  Lost, 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand  !  Mer.  of  Venice^  iij.  2, 

In  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage  .     .     .  As  Von  Like  It,  v.  2 

Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs  That  mount  the  Capitol     .     .■    .  .     .  Cytnbeli/te,  i.  6. 

Stair-work.  —  Some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work,  some  behind-door-work  .     .  Wi7Lter''s  Tale,  iii 
Stake.  —  That  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me  :  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake  .  .     .      Much  Ado,  i 

What,  and  stake  down  ?     No  ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake  down  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii,  2< 

My  honour's  at  the  stake  ;  which  to  defeat,  I  must  produce  my  power  .     AWs  IVell,  li.  3. 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake?      .  .  .  .       Tivel/th  Night,  iii.  i. 

I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake  ;  My  fame  is  shrewdly  gored  ....     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake;   I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course        Macbeth,  v. 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  When  honour's  at  the  stake  ....  .    Hamlet,  \v. 

I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course   .  Ki?ig  Lear,  iii. 

I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest,  Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake         .  .     .  Othello,  iv. 

Stale.  —  Fast  bind,  fast  find  ;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii. 

It  grows  something  stale  with  me     .  ....  .  .  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 

That  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor  ....  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  4, 

Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love      .      Julius  C^sar,  \.  2. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world!     .     .      Hamlet,  i.  2, 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety        .  .     .  Ani.  and  Cleo.  ii 

Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion  .     .  .  .     .  .  Cyinbeli?te,  iii.  4. 

Stalk.  —  He  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  —  a  stride  and  a  stand     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which  In  theirsummerbeauty  kissed  each  other  ^/f/?.///.  iv.  3. 

See,  it  stalks  awav !     Stay !   speak,  speak !    I  charge  thee,  speak !    .  .     .  Hamlet,  i. 

Twice  before,and  jump  at  this  dead  hour,  With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  ....        i. 

Stalking-horse.  —  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse  .  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  v. 

Stall  this  in  your  bosom;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care.     .  ...     All's  Well,  i.  3, 

We  could  not  stall  together  In  the  whole  world                .               .                              Ant.  and  Cleo.  v 
Stamford.  —  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair?  ....  2  Henry  IV.  iii, 

Stamp.  —  Are  they  good? —  As  the  event  stamps  them  Much  Ado,  i 

To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable  Without  the  stamp  of  merit Mer.  0/  Ve?tice,  ii.  9. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret  .  ...    Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp  Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current  .  .  .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  3 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect.  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fiartune's  star  .  Hatnlet,  i.  4. 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature     .  .     .  ....      iii. 

A  finder  of  occasions,  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages  .     .       Othello,  ii. 

'Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every  stamp  ....  Cyjnbellne,  v.  4, 

This  is  he  ;  Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp    .     .  .  .v. 

Stamped.  —  I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  majesty  ....  Richard  III.  i. 

And  in  his  praise  Have  almost  stamped  the  leasing  .  Coriolaniis,  v. 

Stand.  —  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her  ...  .     .  .  Ttvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

Why,  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them?  .  .     .  .....       ii. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders   .  .  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  \. 

Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt.  ,  .     .       ii. 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know,  Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go .  ....      iii. 
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Stand.  —  His  integrity  Stands  without  blemish Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours  That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed  Coin,  of  Err.  i.  2. 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit     ...  .     .  .  .     .     .  .      iv.  1. 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much?       .     .  ....    Much  Ado ^  iii.  i. 


.     .      in.  3. 

.      iii.  3. 

.      iii.  3. 

Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  r. 

Mid.  N.  Dreain^  v.  i. 

Mer.  of  Venice.,  ii.  g. 


ni.  5. 
iv.  I. 
iv.  I, 


You  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's  name  .     .  ..... 

How  if  a'  will  not  stand  ?  —  Why,  then  take  no  note  of  him 

If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he  is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame  .     .  .     . 

This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points     .     .  .  .     . 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare! 
That  the  comparison  May  stand  more  proper 

Only  to  stand  high  in  your  account 

And  I  do  know  A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place 

As  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach  And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height 

I  stand  for  judgement :  answer;  shall  I  have  it  ? 

You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not?  —  Ay,  so  he  says 

And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above.  In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore     .  .  .     .     .      iv.  i, 

To  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said,  Stand  by  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  2, 

Stand  no  more  off,  But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires    .  .  .         AW s  Ji'eii^  iv.  2, 

I  '11  make  the  motion  :  stand  here,  make  a  good  show  on  't  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4, 

You  stand  amazed  ;  But  be  of  comfort .  -     -  hi.  4, 

For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse  He  cannot  be  compelled  to  't  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3, 

Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  upon  our  manners ...  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  4, 

Thou  shalt  stand  cursed  and  excommunicate  .  .  ...  King  John,  iii.  i, 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up    .  .      iii.  4, 

What  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough?     I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still  .  .     .      iv.  i, 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus,  The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool 

Stand  all  apart,  And  show  fair  duty 

While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock   ....  .     . 

This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried  '  Stand'  to  a  true  man     . 
Though  no  man  be  assured  what  grace  to  find,  Vou  stand  in  coldest  expectation 
Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  Straining  upon  the  start  .     . 
That  goddess  blind,  That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone 


Ridtardll.  iii.  3. 

....       V.  5. 

I  Henry  IV,  i.  2. 

2  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

.  Henry  V.  \\.  2. 

iii.  I. 

iii.  6. 


3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

...  .      iv.  7. 

.  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

.     .1-3- 

i.  3- 


He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home,  Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named       iv.  3. 

The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead .     .  .  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy  Stands  on  a  tickle  point      ...  .2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone  :   You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory.  And  spies  a  far-off  shore 

Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice  points?  . 

My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass  . 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them 

My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses  .  .  .... 

It  stands  me  much  upon.  To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me  .  .      iv.  2. 

t  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast,  And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  .  ....       v.  4, 

But  to  know  How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference         .'  Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues  Than  I  myself,  poor  man     .     .  .     .       v.  i. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty         •     ■  v.  i. 

Know  you  not  How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole  world?  .  v.  i. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels,  But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  Troi.  6^  Cress,  i.  3, 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour,  To  stand  the  push  and  enmity?       ...  ii.  2. 

He  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  —  a  stride  and  a  stand     .  ....      iii.  3. 

If  it  may  stand  with  the  tune  of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  consul  .     .     Coriolanus,\\.  3. 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea  .  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i, 

May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops    .     .      iii.  5, 
Since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth,  I  think  it  best  you  married     .  iii.  5, 
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King  Lear,  i. 


Otkello,  i).  I. 


A  nt.  and  Cleo.  \. 


Cytnbeline, 


Stand.  —  T  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone  Here  in  the  churchyard  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  y. 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck,  Hearing  the  surges  threat  .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv. 
Shall  we  sound  him  ?     I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us  ...     Julius  Ctssar,  \\. 

My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground      ...  .  ....  ....      iii. 

And  to  be  king  Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief      .  Macbeth,  \. 

It  persuades  him,  and  disheartens  him  ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand  to      .     .     .  "       "" 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  But  go  at  once      ...  .     -  ....  .      in. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour  Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  !      .  ...  iv. 

By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed,  And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ...  .     .     .     .      iv. 

Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? -  •     -  .     .     .     .      iv. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end,  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine   .     .     .       Hamlet,\. 

Nor  stands  it  safe  with  us  To  let  his  madness  range  ...  i||- 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound,  I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin  .  ...      iii. 

And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heaven  ?        .  .     .  .     .  "'■ 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements.  Starts  up,  and  stands  an  end  .     .  ....      iii. 

To  this  point  I  stand,  That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,  Let  come  what  comes  .      iv. 

Here  lies  the  water  ;  good  :  here  stands  the  man  ;  good      .... 

Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle  on  's  face?   .     . 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine  .     .  .     . 

The  main  descry  Stands  on  the  hourly  thought .     . 

My  state  Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate     ....  .     . 

The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up.  And  call  itself  your  brother 

Who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  .     . 

Though  peradventure  I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin  .     . 

I  am  not  drunk  now  •,  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough 

Stands  he,  or  sits  he?    Or  does  he  walk?  or  is  he  on  his  horse? 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand  On  more  mechanic  compliment 

In  Britain  where  was  he  That  could  stand  up  his  parallel?      .... 

I  stand  on  fire :  Come  to  the  matter    .     .  ...  .  .     . 

Standers. — They  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers .  Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\. 

Standing.  —  Well,  I  am  standing  water.  —  I  '11  teach  you  how  to  flow  .     .     Tempest,  ii.  1. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  astanding  pond  Mer.  of  Vefiice,  i.  •,. 

'Tis  with  him  in  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man.     ...  .    Tivelfth  Nighty  i.  5. 

Is  piled  upon  his  faith  and  will  continue  The  standing  of  his  body  .  .     Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Curse  away  a  winter's  night.  Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top  ...      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

How  this  grace  Speaks  his  own  standing  !  .  .     .  ....     Titnon  of  Alliens,  \.  1. 

What  a  wounded  name,  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  !  .     HaTulet,  v.  2. 

Drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool  .     .  .  ....    King  Lear,  \\\.  ^. 

Stand-under.  — Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all  one      ....  T'wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 

Stanze.  —  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanze,  a  verse  ",  lege,  domine         .     .  .       Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Stanzo.  —  Come,  more;  another  stanzo  :  call  you  'em  stanzos?        ...  As  Ymi  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

Staple. — Draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  L.  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Star.  —  I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon  A  most  auspicious  star  ,  .  Tempest,  i.  2. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star,  But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun         Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 

Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd     .     .  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iv. 

There  were  no  living  near  her;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star  .     .  Much  Ado,  ii. 

There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  born  .     . 

An  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there's  no  more  sailing  by  the  star 

Earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights  That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star   .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i. 

My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon  ;   She  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light    .  .      iv. 

Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury  .     .  .  .  ....       v. 

Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres  To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music        Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii. 

Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars?         .     .  .  .     .  iii. 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty  ? .     .     .     .  .  .    Tarn,  of  the  Shre-w,  iv. 

'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star      .     .  AlVs  Well,  \. 

We,  the  poorer  born,  Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes         i. 
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Star.  —  You  were  born  under  a  charitable  star.  —  Under  Mars,  I AlPs  Well,  '• 

An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born  but  one  every  blazing  star   .     . 

My  legacy  be  sanctified  By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven       .  

Eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star     .     .     . 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  failed  To  equal  my  great  fortune 

Thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galHard ....    Twelfth  Nighty  i.  3. 

My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me  :  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper  yours    .       ii.  i, 

In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee  ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness  .  .     .  ii.  5, 

I  thank  my  stars  I  am  happy .  .     .  ii.  5. 

Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  hath  been  The  shepherd's  note  .  Wiitter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths        .     ,  .  .     .  i.  2, 

Swear  his  thought  over  By  each  particular  star  in  heaven  .     .  .    .  .  i.  2. 

Stars,  stars,  And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals! ...  .     .      v.  i, 

The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first :  The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike v.  i. 

Now,  you  stars  that  move  in  your  right  spheres,  Where  be  your  powers?      .  .    Ki7ig  John.,  v.  7. 

And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven     .  .  Ricliard  II.  \\.  ^. 

I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star  Fall  to  the  base  earth    .  .     .  .  .       ii.  4. 

For  we  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars  .  .  .     .     .         i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ....  .  .       v.  4. 

A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make  Than  Julius  Caesar  ...  .  i  Henry  VI.  i,  i, 

0  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  !     Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death    ...  .      iv.  5. 

What  louring  star  now  envies  thy  estate  ?  .  .....       2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

That  the  people  of  this  blessed  land  May  not  be  punished  with  my  thwarting  stars  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  .     .  .     .  iv.  6. 

All  of  us  have  cause  To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star  .  .       Richard  III.  ii.  ^. 

On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me,  The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars    .  .      iii.  7. 

At  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite   ,     .  ....  .     .      jv.  4. 

These  are  stars  indeed  ;  And  sometimes  falling  ones      ....  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 

Fly  hke  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,  Or  like  a  star  disorbed  .  Troi.  attd  Cress,  ii.  2. 

As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven  ...  .  .  .     .      iv.  4. 

Let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  Fillip  the  stars     ....  ....     Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

Look  to  behold  this  night  Earth-treading  stars  that  make  dark  heaven  light    Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

My  mind  misgives  Some  consequence  yet  hanging  in  the  stars .  .  i.  4. 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven,  Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes    .  ii.  2. 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars.  As  daylight  doth  a  lamp      .  ii.  z. 

When  he  shall  die,  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars    ....  .  .  ,     .      iii.  2. 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  From  this  world-wearied  flesh  .  ...  .     .       v.  3. 

Is  not  in  our  stars,  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings         .     .  ...      Julius  Cessar,  i.  2. 

1  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars,  Give  guess  how  near  to  day  .  ii.  i. 

I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star  ....  .     .  ...  .      iii.  r. 

But  signs  of  nobleiress,  like  stars,  shall  shine  On  all  deservers .      Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires  ;  Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires      .  i.  4. 

Last  night  of  all,  When  yond  same  star  that's  westward  from  the  pole         ....       Hamlet,  i.  i. 
As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood,  Disasters  in  the  sun       .  .  .     .     .  i.  i. 

The  moist  star  Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands .     .     .     .  i.  i. 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect,  Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star  .  ....  1.  4. 

Freeze  thy  young  blood,  Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres    .  .     .     .  i.  5. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire  ;  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move .  .      ii.  2. 

As  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere,  I  could  not  but  by  her  .  .  iv.  7. 

Whose  phrase  of  sorrow  Conjures  the  wandering  stars  .  ...  .  ....       v.  i. 

Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night.  Stick  fiery  off  indeed  .  v.  z. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars         King  Lear,  \.  2. 

I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled i.  2. 

The  reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason i.  5. 

Who  have  —  as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars  Throned  and  set  high  ? iii.  i. 

It  is  the  stars.  The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions  .     .      iv.  3. 

Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars !  —  It  is  the  cause        Othello,  v.  2. 
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Star.  —  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light  To  thy  fair  way !  .     .  .     ,  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  2. 

My  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides,  Have  empty  left  their  orbs  .  .         iii.  13. 

The  star  is  fallen.     And  time  is  at  his  period     ,  .  .  ...  .     .     .    iv.  14. 

That  our  stars,  Unreconciliable,  should  divide  Our  equalness  to  this    .  .  .     .       v.  i. 

Our  Jovial  star  reigned  at  his  birth,  and  in  Our  temple  was  he  married    .  .       Cynibeline,  v.  4. 

For  they  are  worthy  To  inlay  heaven  with  stars    ...  ....       v.  5- 

My  father 's  dead.     Heavens  make  a  star  of  him  !     ...  ...  .      PericleSyV.  i. 

Star-chamber.  —  I  will  make  a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it .  .  .  Merry  IVi'ves,  i.  1. 

Star-ckossed.  —  A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life         .     .  .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  Prol. 

Stare.  —  I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits .  Merry  Wives^  ii.  2. 

What  is  in  thy  mind,  That  makes  thee  stare  thus?    .  ...  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Stared.  —  You  stared  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks ytdius  C^sar^  ii.  1. 

They  stared,  and  were  distracted  ;  no  man's  life  Was  to  be  trusted  with  them  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Staring.  — To  drinkings  and  swearings  and  starings .     Merry  ll^ives,  v.  5. 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  ;  His  hair  upreared  .  .  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 
Stark.  — But,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad .  Com.  of  Errors^  ii.  i. 

That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  froward      .  .     .  ...       Tain.  0/ the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies  Blow  me  into  abhorring  ! .  .  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Starlight.  —  In  grove  or  green,  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen  M.  JV.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
Star-like.  —  Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour  Shall  star-like  rise    .     .       Heytry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence  To  their  whole  being  !  .  Titnon  of  Athens,  v.  i. 
Starling.  —  I  '11  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak  Nothing  but  Mortimer  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
Start.  —  Well,  I  am  your  theme  1  you  have  the  start  of  me  .  Merry  JVzves,  v.  5. 

How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  ?      .     .  .  Coin,  of  Errors,  ii.  r. 

Methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,  For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

O,  the  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare  !  .     .     .  .     .         1  He7iry  IV.  i.  3. 

You  start  away.  And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes  ...  .  .  .     .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth,  And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ?    .       ii.  3. 

Through  vassal  fear,  Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen      .     .  ,     .  ...      iii.  2. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  Straining  upon  the  start Henry  V.  iii.  i. 

In  little  room  confining  mighty  men,  Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory  .     Epil, 

When  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh.  And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread    .     .  2  Heiiry  VI.  ii.  4. 

And  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side,  Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw     Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

He  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  :  Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

One  cannot  speak  a  word,  But  it  straight  starts  you Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2, 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world,  And  bear  the  palm  alone       .  yulius  Ccesar,  \,  2. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Csesar    .  .  .  .  ....  i.  2. 

Why  do  you  start;  and  seem  to  fear  Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? Macbeth,  \.  3. 

These  flaws  and  starts.  Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become  A  woman's  story  .  .      iii.  4. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts,  Cannot  once  start  me       ...  ....       v.  5. 

Freeze  thy  young  blood,  Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres         .       Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame   and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair  ....  iii.  2. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage!     Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again  .  iv.  7. 

Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have  from  him      .  .  .  .     .  King  Lear,  1.  i. 

Upon  malicious  bravery, dost  thou  come  To  start  my  quiet.  .  .  .  Othello,  i.  i. 

By  starts.  His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear       ...  A  ni.  and  Cleo.  w.  12. 

Started.  —  Beshrew  his  soul  for  me,  He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  i. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons  .     .  ,     .  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Starting.  — And  starting  so  He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way      .  .         2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Fresh  and  fair.  Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage       .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

No  more  o'  that :  you  mar  all  with  this  starting        .  Macbeth,  v.  i. 

Starting-hole.  —  What  starting-hole  canst  thou  now  find  out  to  hide  thee?.  .  .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Startingly.  —  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ?  .  .  .     .  Othello^  iii.  4. 

Startle.  —  I  '11  startle  you  Worse  than  the  sacring  bell ....  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Startles  and  frights  consideration.  Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected     King  John,  iv.  2. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,  Startles  mine  eyes   .     .  v.  2. 

What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our  ears?  .     .  .     .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  y.  ^. 
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Start-up.  — That  young  stnrt-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow    .         ...      Muck  Ado,  i.  3 

Starve.  —  Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look  .  ....      Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  i 

We  must  starve  our  sight  From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight  .  .  Mid.  JV.  Dream^  i.  i 
They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing  .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  i.  2 
All  is  shared  and  all  is  borne  away,  Ready  to  starve  and  dare  not  touch  his  own  2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 
He  had  better  starve  Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee  not     .  .       Henry  VIII.  v.  3, 

Never  go  home  ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  10, 

Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve,  Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve  Coriolanus,  ii.  3, 
Beg,  starve,  die  in  the  streets,  For,  by  my  soul,  I  '11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  iii.  5, 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry,  The  more  she  gives  them        Pericles,  v.  i 

Starved.  —  The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks  .  .     .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  4 

Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way  Of  starved  people  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i 

Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep .    Tai7t.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3, 

This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me.  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 

You  but  warm  the  starved  snake.  Who,  clierished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts  2  HenryVI.'m.i. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ;  It  is  too  starved  a  subject  for  my  sword.  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i 
That  kiss  is  comfortless  As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake  .  .     .  Tiius  Andron.  iii. 

Starveling.  —  Old  Sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  knowest  he  is  no  starveling  1  Henry  IV.  ii. 

State.  —  Set  all  hearts  i'  the  state  To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear  .     .  .     ■  Tempest,  i, 

In  state  as  wholesome  as  in  state  't  is  fit,  Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it  .     Merry  Wives,  v. 

Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state  .  Meas.for  Meas.  i, 

We  do  learn  By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state  .  ....  .  i.  4. 

My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state,  Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh  ....       ii.  4. 

It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the  state  .  iii.  2 

My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna  .       v.  1 

To  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight :   1  conjure  thee  .  .     .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  \y.  \ 

Mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry Much  Ado,  '\\.  \ 

Were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is,  I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  ^ 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state  From  brassy  bosoms  ....  Mer.  of  Venice,  \v.  i 

Many  an  error  by  the  same  example  Will  rush  into  the  state .     .      iv.  1 

Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd  .  As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  2 

Come,  come,  disclose  The  state  of  your  affection .      All's  IVe/l,  I  2 

An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths    Twelfth  Night,  ii    3, 
They'll  talk  of  state;  for  every  one  doth  so  Against  a  change     .  .  Richard II.  iii.  4, 

Learn,  good  soul,  To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream    .  .  .  .     .  '       ^*  ' 

Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joined-stool,  thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger.  .  i  Henry  I^-'^\-  A- 

And  so  my  state,  Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast  ...  ....  iii.  2 

Thou  knowest  in  the  state  of  innocency  Adam  fell  ...  .     .  ■         •     I'J-  3 

Therefore  doth  heaven  divide  The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions      .  .  Henry  V.\.  2 

Had  he  matched  according  to  his  state,  He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day  3  Heiiry  ^"/-  ii-  ^' 
It  ill  befits  thy  state  And  birth,  that  thou  shouldst  stand    .  .  ....     iii.  3 

What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state? ...      Richard  III.  iii.  2, 

Alas,  why  would  you  heap  these  cares  on  me  ?     I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty    .     .  .     .      iii.  7 

Tell  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour.  Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine?  .  .  iv.  4 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times,  And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs  ....  iv.  4 
I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught  Pertains  to  the  state  ...  .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  2 

We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit  State-statues  only.     .         ._ j- 2. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me,  Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  't     .     .         '     •      .' 

Have  I  not  made  you  The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?    .     .     .  .     .  J'; 

This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes in.  2. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state,  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye      .  iv. 

Know  you  not  How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole  world  ?    .     .     ■  .     .      v. 

Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint  Of  the  whole  state _  •         '     '     Z' 

You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.     Grace  !  not  so,  friend Troi.  and  Cress,  m. 

And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated  To  dusty  nothing  I'i 

Providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state  Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold    ....  in, 

There  is  a  mystery  —  with  whom  relation  Durst  never  meddle  —  in  the  soul  of  state  ....     iii. 
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State. — They  nourished  disobedience,  fed  The  ruin  of  the  state.  .     .     .        Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touched  ...  .  .     .  iii.  j. 

Your  dishonour  Mangles  true  judgement  and  bereaves  the  state  .  iii-  i. 

He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander  .  .     .  v.  4. 

I  have  need  of  many  orisons  To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state     Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  3. 

It  cannot  hold;  no  reason  Can  found  his  state  in  safety      ...  .    Timon  0/ Athens^  ii,  i. 

To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning  Unto  some  monstrous  state  Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

The  state  of  man.  Like  to  a  httle  kingdom,  suffers  then                     .  .  .     .  ii.  i. 

'    Acted  over  In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown .  ....      iii.  i. 

He  can  report,  As  seemeth  by  his  phght,  of  the  revok  The  newest  state  ....  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function  Is  smothered  in  surinise .  i.  3. 

Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,  but  in  best  time  We  will  require  her  welcome  .  ....      iii.  4. 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion.  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state     .  Hamlet^  i.  i. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome,  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  JuHus  fell         ...  .  i,  i. 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark .  i.  4. 

With  tongue  in  venom  steeped,  'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounced     .     .       ii.  2. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form        .  iii.  i. 

Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state   .  .  .  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

With  others  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state  Forced  to  cry  out  ....  .     .     .       v.  i. 

My  state  Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate     ...  .  ...  .     .       v.  i. 

Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state .  ...  .     .  ,  .  Othello.,  i.  2. 

The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence,  And  he  does  chide  with  you  ...  iv.  2. 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know 't      .     .  .  ...  .     .       v.  2. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state,  That  he  which  is  was  wished  until  he  were  Ant.&'Cleo.  i.  4, 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come  Cymbeline.^  ii.  4, 

And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends  In  place  of  greater  state iii.  3. 

Statesman, — He  shall  appear  to  the  envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier  Meas.  for  Mens.  iii.  2. 
Station.  —  And  puff  To  win  a  vulgar  station Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Poor  gentleman,  take  up  some  other  station  ;  here's  no  place  for  you  .  .  .  .      iv.  5. 

Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file,  Not  i'  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say 't  .    Macbeth,  iii,  i. 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill  .     .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 


A7tt.  and  Cleo.  iii.  3. 

.     .      Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 


She  creeps  :  Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one  . 
Statist.  —  I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do,  A  baseness  to  write  fair 

I  do  believe,  Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  Hke  to  be 

Statuas,  —  Like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones,  Gazed  each  on  other  . 
Statue.  — With  any  man  that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him  .     .     . 

Were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry.  My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead  Two  Gen.  o/Verona/vf.  4. 

Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors ,     .         yulius  C(Fsar,  iii.  2. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life.  A  statue  than  a  breather  .  .  A7tt.  and  Cleo.  iii.  3. 

Stati;re.  —  If  he  be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here    .  .     .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare  Between  our  statures.  .  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  bigassemblance  of  a  man  !  2  Henry  I V.  iii.  2. 

Her  stature  to  an  inch  ;  as  wand-like  straight ;  As  silver-voiced       ....  .     ,     Pericles,  v.  i. 

Statute.  —  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting  laws .     ,  Meas. /or  Meas.  i.  3. 

Follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute,  To  make  him  an  example .     .  .  i.  4, 

The  strong  statutes  Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop  .         .     .  v.  r. 

According  to  the  statute  of  the  town  ...  ....  Coin.  0/ Errors,  i.  z. 

My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  deny:  God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me !  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes,  unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out     ,  .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily,  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  iioor  .     .  Coriolanies,  i.  i. 

I'  the  olden  time,  Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal  .  ...    Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

With  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers      ...  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Stay.  —  My  stay  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs     ....  ...     Meas. /or  Meas.  iii.  i. 

T  have  possessed  him  my  most  stay  Can  be  but  brief .     .     .      jv.  i. 

Nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ;  That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should      Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  ii.  2. 

It  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will  Much  Ado,  m.  %. 

I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 
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Stay.  —  I  will  not  trust  you,  I,  Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company  .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream^  iii.  2. 

But  stay  the  very  nping  of  the  time Mer.  0/  i-'enice,  ii,  8. 

To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length,  To  stay  you  from  election      ....  ...      iii.  2. 

Till  I  come  again,  No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay         ...  .  ...      iii.  2. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man  To  alter  me  ;   I  stay  here  on  my  bond  .  .      iv.  1. 

Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it!     I  '11  stay  no  longer  question  .  .  iv,  i. 

You  might  stay  liim  from  his  intendment .     .  ....  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  i 

If  you  knew  my  business,  You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay  Tain,  of  the  Shrezv,  iii.  ^. 

Thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged,  That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue ll'inier's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Here 's  a  stay  That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death  Out  of  his  rags  !  .  Kiii^  jfohn.,  ii.  1. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  ....      iii.  4. 

As  fTood  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay  .     .     .     .      iv.  3. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by,  Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered     ...       v.  7. 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  me!  .     .  .  ,  .  Richard II.  \.  2. 

Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short       .  .  .       ii.  i. 

Stay,  and  breathe  awhile  :  Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opir.ion  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

God  shall  be  my  hope,  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet         .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3 

0  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts !     .  .  ,  ....      iii.  2. 

1  stay  dinner  there.  — And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st  it  not    .     .  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

Tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juiiet,  iv.  5. 

Hark  !  I  am  called  ;  my  little  spirit,  see,  Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me    .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

Stayed.  —  He  hath  stayed  for  a  better  man  than  thee  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  i. 

You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour .  .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  And  stayed  the  odds  by  adding  four      .  .Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Thine  eye  Hath  stayed  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves  ....  .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Stead.  — You  are  the  man  Must  stead  us  all  and  me  amongst  the  rest  .     .       Tavu  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

It  nothing  steads  us  To  chide  liim  from  our  eaves .     .  AWs  Well,  iii.  7. 

Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard  A  mother  less?  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

1  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now  .     .  ...  ...  .     .  ...   Othello,  i.  3. 

Steal  by  line  and  level  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate .  .     .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest  ....  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

*  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call.     '  Steal ! '  fob  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  !     .     .  i.  3. 

It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the  state      .  .  Me  as.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Let  him  show  himself  what  he  is   and  steal  out  of  your  company      .     .  .  .    Mtich  Ado,  iii.  3. 

I  would  not  change  this  hue,  Except  to  steal  your  thoughts Mer.  of  P'enice,  ii.  1. 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on.  And  wore  us  out  of  act AWs  Well,  i.  2. 

Most  fain  would  steal  What  law  does  vouch  mine  own  ...  .  .  ii.  5. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour  .  iii.  6. 

He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  o£  a  cloister      .  .  .  .  .  .     .  .  .      iv.  3. 

We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure  ;  we  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible  t  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase  .....  .      Henry  V.  Iii.  2. 

The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  Iamb .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit  ? .      iii.  1. 

Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten,  The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck!  3  Hejiry  VI.  v.  i. 

Oh,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes!         .     .  .         .  ...      Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

The  silent  hours  steal  on,  And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east    .  .  .       v.  3. 

And  easy  it  is  Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know      .  .  .  Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips      .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3, 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts :   I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  Julius  desar,  iii.  2. 

Why,  look  you  there!   look,  how  it  steals  away! .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief .  .     .  .     .  .     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  tlieir  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains  !  ...       ii.  3. 

No,  sure,  I  cannot  think  it,  That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like .      iii.  3. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;   't  is  something,  nothing;  'T  was  mine, 't  is  his      .     .     .  iii.  3. 

Stealer. — Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?  The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer  Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 
Stealing.  —  Men  say,  That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  .     .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 


Mid.  N.  Dreamt  "•  i 

Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3, 

King  yohn^  ii.  i, 

.  Riclmrd  II. 
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Stealing.  —  But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch  ....     Hamlet^  v.  i 

Stealth.  —  I  fee!  this  youth's  perfections  With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take  More  composition  ,  .  .  King  Lear,  i.  2 
Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  Hon  in  prey  ...  iii.  4 

Steed.  —  Or  Phcebus'  steeds  are  foundered,  Or  Night  kept  chained  below  .     .    Tejnpest,  iv.  1 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed  Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know  .  Richard  II.  v.  2, 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs .      Henry  V.  iv.  Pro] 

Instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries  .  Richard  IIL  i.  i, 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  Towards  Phcebus'  lodging  .      Romeo  and  "Jidiet,  iii.  z. 

O,  farewell !     Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump!  .     .  .     .  Othello,  iii,  3, 

Phcebus  'gins  arise,  His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs  On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies  Cymbeline,  ii.  3, 

Steel. — Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones,  Make  tigers  tame  Tivo  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  2, 
If  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith  and  my  heart  of  steel  ....  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  z, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel         ... 

For  my  heart  Is  true  as  steel .  .     . 

My  desire.  More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth  ..'... 
Now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel     ... 
With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than  steel  .... 

Made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace,  To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel        j  Henry  IV. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel,  To  make  strength  stronger  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii 
They  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel  And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant        i  Henry  VI.  i.  4, 
He  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel,  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted  2  He7i.  VI.  iii.  2, 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves         .  .     .  ...  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  As  sun  to  day  iii.  2. 

Like  a  gate  of  steel  Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back      .     .  .     .  .     .      iii.  3, 

When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk .      Coriolamis,  i.  9 

I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass,  And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words  .     .    Titiis  Andron.  iv.  i, 

I  warrant  thee,  my  man  's  as  true  as  steel .  Rotneo  a7id  yuHet,  ii.  4 

As  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away,  Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it     Julius  Casar,  iii 
Nor  steel,  nor  poison,  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing,  Can  touch  him  further  Macbeth,  iii 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ...       Hamlet^  i, 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel  Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  .  i.  4, 

Heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  !    .     .     .     .  .     .  iii.  3 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  .  ...  Othello,  i.  3, 

Steep,  —  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night    .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  ;  If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep!  Twelfth  N  ight,  iv.  i. 
Thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down,  And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  2  Hetiry  IV.  iii.  t, 
To  climb  steep  hills  Requires  slow  pace  at  first  .  ...  Henry  VIII.  i.  i, 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven     Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Steep-down.  —  Roast  me  in  sulphur  !  Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  !  .  Othello,  v. 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes   .  .     .      iv.  2, 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense  In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii,  7. 

Steer. — The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf  Are  all  called  neat      .          .     .  .     IViiiter's  Tale^ 

Like  youthful  steers  unyoked,  they  take  their  courses,  East,  west,  north,  south  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 
One  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last,  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm  2  Henry  VI,  i.  3, 
Hulling  in  The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer  Toward  this  remedy  .  .  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 
A  rarer  spirit  never  Did  steer  humanity  .  .  A^it.  and  Cleo, 

Steered,  —  Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steered      .  .  Cymbeline,  iv.  3, 

Stelled.  —  Would  have  buoyed  up,  And  quenched  the  stelled  fires  ■  .     .  Kiftg  Lear,  iii.  7, 

Stem.  — Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem .  .     .    Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

This  is  a  stem  Of  that  victorious  stock     .     .  ....  .  .  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  4, 

And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip  From  stem  to  stem  .  .  ,  ,         Pericles,  iv. 

Step.  —  And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7, 

Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step  Limped  in  pure  love   ...  .      As  Yoii  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

And  turn  two  mincing  steps  Into  a  manly  stride .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

Your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  .  Ki7ig  John,  iv.  2, 

The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps  Esteem  as  foil Richard  II.  \.  z. 
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Step.  —  And  thy  steps  no  more  Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance  .    Richard  II.  i.  3 

That  is  a  step  On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap     .  Macbeth^  \.  4 

Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth,  Hear  not  my  steps  ....  ,  .     ,  ji.  i 

But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  Hath  clawed  nie  in  his  clutch    ...  ....     Hamlet,  v.  1 

Step-dame.  —  She  lingers  my  desires,  Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager    ,     .      ]\Iid.  N  Dremii,  i.  i 
A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false  .  .  ....       Cymbeiijte,  i.  6. 

Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  And  Peter  Turph  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  ^, 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,  His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ,  .  Oihello,  ii.  3 

Steppe,  —  Why  art  thou  here,  Come  from  the  farthest  steppe  cf  India  ?  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Stepped.  —  Since  we  .ire  stepped  thus  far  in,  I  will  continue  .     .     .  Taiii.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  2 

Stepped  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more,  Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er    Macbeth,  iii.  4 
Stepping.  —  Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty     .  ...       Rojneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  2 

Sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry  ...  .  .  Othello,  i.  3 

Stern.  — And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  public  weal      .  .  i  Heitry  VI.  i.  1 

And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip  From  stem  to  stern  .     .  Pericles,  i 

Sternage.  —  Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy    .     .  Henry  V.  iii.  Prol. 

Sterner.  — Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  Julius  C^sar,  iii.  ^ 

Sternest.  — Outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look,  Outbra^■e  the  heart  most  daring     A/er.  ofl'eii.  ii.  i 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bellman,  Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night      Macbeth,  ii.  z 
Steward.  —  Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief  For  his  undone  lord    .  Tiviou  of  A  the  71s,  iv.  3 
Accept  my  grief,  and  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts  To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still  iv.  3 

Had  I  a  steward  So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable?  .  ...  iv.  3 

One  honest  man  —  mistake  me  not —  but  one  ;  No  more,  I  pray,  —  and  he  's  a  steward  .      iv.  3 

It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter  .  .    Hamlet,  iv.  5 

Stick.  —  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature  Nurture  can  never  stick  .  .     .         Tempest,  iv.  i 

I  am  a  kind  of  burr:   I  shall  stick         Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3, 

My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition  Sticks  me  at  heart      .     .  .     .  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  2 

Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist,  Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  10 
They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him  .     .  Hejiry  VIII.  ii.  ^ 

This  avarice  Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root  .     .  .  .         Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree;  But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

That  he  might  stick  The  smallest  opinion  on  my  least  misuse      .     .  .  Othello,  iv.  ^ 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime  That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds  .  .     .  .     .  v.  z 

Sticking-place.  —  But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place.  And  we  'il  not  fail         Macbeth,  i,  7 
Stiff.  —  For  with  long  travel  I  am  stifiFand  weary      .     .  .     .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2 

Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest  Henry  VIII.  iv.  i 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense  !  .      .  .     .  .      .  .      .  .  .      .   King-  Lear,  iv.  6 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood,  Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  He^t.   V.  iii.  i 
Sticmatic.  —  Foul  stigmatic,  that 's  more  than  thou  canst  tell     .     .  .2  Henry  VL  v.  1 

A  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic,  Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided         .     .  .3  Heitry  VI.  ii.  z 

Stigmatical.  —  Blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind  .  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2, 

Still.  —  'T  is  old,  but  true.  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff  .  .     Merry  Wizies,  iv.  2, 

Still-waking   sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is!      .  Romeo  ajid  Juliet,  i.  i, 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not  .  Kz7ig  Lear,  i 

So  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion  Blushed  at  herself  .  .  .   OtJiello,  \.  3. 

Ha!   no  more  moving?     Still  as  the  grave ■     -  ■     •  .       v.  2 

Still-born.  —  Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth,  Should  be  still-born        2  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

Stillness.  —  A  wilful  stillness  entertain, With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion     Mer.  ofVeyi.  i.  1, 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony  ,  .  ....  .       v.  i 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man  As  modest  stillness  and  humility  Henry  V.  iii.  1 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  The  world  hath  noted     .  .     .  Othello,  ii.  3, 

Sting.  — One  who  never  feels  The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  4. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice? Mer.  of  Venice,  iv, 

Thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine,  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Thy  sling  is  not  so  sharp  As  friend  remembered  not       .  .  .     •  .     -  .     .       n.  7, 

Iff  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting  .  .     .  ■  Tarn,  of  the  Skrew,\\ 

Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his  sting?  .  .  ii' 
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Sting.  — What  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest  words! .  AiPs  IVell^  iii.  ^ 

Betrays  to  slander,  Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's  ....         Winter's  Tale^  ii.  3 

Some  say  the  bee  stings  :  but  I  say,  't  is  the  bee's  wax .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2 

Though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt,  Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz  ...  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  t 

I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  liim,  That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with     .     .  ynlius  C^sar,  ii.  1 

Very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting  ...  ....  .     .  .  .     .       v.  i 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge,  To  prick  and  sting  her  .     .       Hamlet^  i.  5 

These  things  sting  His  mind  so  venomously     ....  .  .     .         King  Lear^  iv.  3 

Stinking.  — You  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel  .     .  .     .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Stir.  — Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place King  John,  i,  i 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night ....  ?    .  .     .     .     .  i.  ] 

I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ;   I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word  ....      iv.  j 

This  fearful  night,  There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets    ...  ...      Jiilius  Ctesar,  j.  3 

He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage  Holds  his  soul  light      .     .  ....       Othello^  ii.  3 

As  the  fits  and  stirs  of  's  mind  Could  best  express .     .       Cyvibeline^  i,  3 

Stirred.  —  He  was  stirred  With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely  ....  Henry  VIII.  ii.  i 
My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

Stirrer.  —  Give  me  your  hand,  sir :  an  early  stirrer,  by  the  rood  !    .  ...      2  Henry  IV.  in.  2, 

Our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers    .....  ...       Hefiry  V.  iv.  i 

Stirring. — Such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit,  She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 
No  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  on  my  shoulders  .     .  .  ...      Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  i, 


King  yohn,  v. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 
Hamlet^  i.  j 
Tarn,  oftlie  Skreiv,  iii.  z, 


Handet, 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 
Henry  VIII.  i.  3 
Haniiet,  W. 


Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give  Before  a  sleeping  giant 

Have  you  had  quiet  guard?     Not  a  mouse  stirring 
Stirrup.  — With  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred 

STiTCHERY.—Lay  aside  your  stitchery  ;  1  must  have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  Coriolanus,  i.  3, 
Stitches.  —  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves  into  stitches  .  .  Twsl/th  Night,  iii.  2. 
Stithy.  —  And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul  As  Vulcan's  stithy  .  .  .     Hamlet, 

Stock.  —  Let 's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray   .     .  .       Tam.  of  the  Shrew, 

We  marry  A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  .  .     .  ....         IViiiter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I  '11  sew  nether  stocks  and  mend  them  and  foot  them  too  r  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly  Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  He?iry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it 
Stockings.  —  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings  .     , 

Tennis,  and  tall  stockings.  Short  blistered  breeches  .     .  .     . 

His  stockiniis  fouled,  Ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  . 
Stockish.— Nought  so  stockish,  hard  and  full  of  rage,  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  Mer.ofVen.y.  i, 
Stoics,  —  Let's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray  ...  .  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i, 

Stolen.  —  Thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my  name  .  Com.  of  Errors,  iii, 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps      ....  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  i 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ  .     .   Richard  III.  i.  3 

O,  theft  most  base,  That  we  have  stol'n  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  I       .     .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stol'n,  Let  him  not  know 't,  and  he's  not  robbed  Othello,  iii.  3, 
Stomach.  — Which  raised  in  me  An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up     .     .  .     .      Tempest.,  i.  2. 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  stomach  of  my  sense  .     . 

Do  not  turn  me  about;  my  stomach  is  not  constant  .     .  .     .  ,  ... 

I  would  it  were.  That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat    .     .     .    Two  Gen.  of  Verotia. 

You  come  not  home  because  you  have  no  stomach 

You  have  no  stomach  having  broke  your  fast         

He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach 

Eat  when  I  have  stomach  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure     . 

Despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach   .... 

I  liope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a  full  stomach 

Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young ;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies 

A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things  The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings       I\Iui.  N.  Dream^ 

Let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach .  .  ,     ,      Mer.  of  Venice, 

As  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach  ....     As  You  Like  It^  iii.  2. 


Coin,  of  Errors, 


Muck  Ado,  i. 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 
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icing  John,  \. 
I  Henry  IV.  \\. 
2  Henry  IV.  iv. 
Henry  V,  ii.  Prol, 


Stomach.  —  Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to  't  i'  God's  name  ....  .  .     .  i. 

My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up,  After  our  great  good  cheer    .  .  .v. 

Vail  your  stomaclis,  for  it  is  no  boot,  And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot ...       v. 

Consimies  itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stomach 

I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomacli 

And  wlieu  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed,  ^\'lly  then  I  suck  my  teeth     .     . 

What  is  't  that  takes  from  thee  Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep' 

She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food  ;  Such  are  the  poor,  in  health 

For,  if  we  may,  We'll  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play  . 

Their  villany  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up 

They  have  only  stomachs  to  eat  and  none  to  fight    .     . 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight,  Let  liim  depart 

Which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather 

All  goodness  Is  poison  to  thy  stomach  .... 

He  was  a  man  Of  an  unbounded  stomach      .... 

Although  the  cheer  be  poor,  'T  will  fill  your  stomachs  .... 

Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite 

To  some  enterprise  That  hath  a  stomach  in  't 

I  am  not  well  ;  else  I  should  answer  From  a  full-flowing  stomach   . 

'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man  ;  They  are  all  but  stomachs 

Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge  Had  stomach  for  them  all 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe,  Stomach  not  all   . 

If  you  are  sick  at  sea.  Or  stomach-qualmed  at  land   .  .     . 

Our  stomachs  Will  make  what's  homely  savoury       .     .  .  ...      iii. 

The  air  is  quick  there,  And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach  .     .    Pericles,  iv. 

Stomaching.  —  'T  Is  not  a  time  For  private  stomaching  -  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Stone.  —  Give  her  no  token  but  stones  ;  for  she  's  as  hard  as  steel  .  .      Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i, 

He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog  ...       ii. 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones,  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  , 


m.  7. 
...  .      iv.  3. 

2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i 
Henry  VIII.  iii. 
.     .  iv. 

Titles  A  ndron.  v. 
Julius  CcEsar,  i. 
Ha7?ilet,  i. 
.     Ki7ig-  Lear,  v.  3. 
Oiliello,  iii.  4. 
V.  2. 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4. 
Cymbelme,  iii.  4. 
iii.  6. 


Stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor  As  fancy  values  them 

Should  I  go  to  church  And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone?    .  .     . 

Books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing 

I  have  seen  a  medicine  That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone  . 

An  ordinary'  fool  that  has- no  more  brain  than  a  stone 

I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone 

Nor  brass  nor  stone  nor  parchment  bears  not  one,  Let  villany  itself  forswear  't     IVinter's  Tale,  i, 

Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me  For  being  more  stone  than  it?      .  .     .  .  .     .       v 

Those  sleeping  stones,  That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about 
This  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  • 
And  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone 

That  goddess  blind,  That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone  .     . 
As  swift  as  stones  Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings 

If  we  be  forbidden  stones,  we  '11  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels,  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

Like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones.  Gazed  each  on  other.     .  ...  .  iii. 

Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes,  Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls  !        iv. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a-rolling  .  .     .  .      Henry  VIII.  v. 

No  man  is  by  ;  And  you  recant  your  sorrows  to  a  stone      .  .     .  .  Tit7is  A  ndron.  iii. 

A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  — tribunes  more  hard  than  stones  iii. 

You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men      .  .  Julius  Ccesar,  iii. 

That  should  move  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny  ....  .     .  iii. 

For  fear  Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout  ...  .     .     Macbeth,  ii. 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees  to  speak  .      iii.  4. 

His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones,  Would  make  them  capable      .     .    Hamlet^  iii.  4, 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone,  Convert  his  gyves  to  graces  .  iv.  7. 

If  that  her  breath  vnll  mist  or  stain  the  stone,  Why,  then  she  lives  .  King  Lear,  v.  3. 


I\Ieas./or  Meas.  ii. 
,  IlTcr.  of  Venice,  i. 
As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
.  Airs  Well,  ii. 
,    Tivelfth  .Vight,  i. 


King  John,  ii. 
Richard  II.  ii. 
.  Henry  V.  ii. 


I  Henry  J'l.  iii. 
Richard  III.  i. 
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Stone.  —  My  heart  is  turned  to  stone  ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand  .     .     .      Othello^  iv. 

Are  there  no  stones  in  Iieaven  But  what  serve  for  the  thunder?  .  .     .       v. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is  't  not  Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ?    .      Cym&eline,  ii. 
Stone-bow.  —  O,  for  a  stone-bow, to  hit  him  in  the  eye!  .     .  ■  Twelfth  Nigkt,  ii.  5. 

Stone-cutter.  —  A  stone-cutter  or  a  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill      .         King  Lear, 
Stony.  — For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out  .  .     .  .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2, 

Stood.  —  While  idly  I  stood  looking  on,  I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness   Tarn,  o/tke  Skrezu,  i, 
But  yesterday  the  word  ofCassar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world      .     .  yitllus  Ceesar,  iii. 

Mine  enemy's  dog,  Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  Against  my  ^rz  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
Stool.  —  To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool  Tajn.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  r 

Stoop.  —  A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ;  For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop  Kingjohn,  iii.  i 

Stop  his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak  .  .     .  ,     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite,  And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  1 

Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding!    .  .     .  .  .     .  i.  1, 

Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir  ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor  AlV s  Well,  v.  z. 

Will  not  a  calf's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine?     .  .  .  King  fohn^  iii.  i 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world.  Must  have  a  stop  ...  .     .         i  Henry  IV.  v.  4, 

Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  begin  again,  and  stop  again  Richard  I IL  iii.  5, 

Make  thick  my  blood  ;  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  .  .  Macbeth,  \.  5, 

They  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger  To  sound  what  stop  she  please  .    Hamlet^ 

You  would  play  upon  me  ;  you  would  seem  to  know  m>  stops 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  .     . 

Let  's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop,  Not  to  outsport  discretion  OtJiello,  ii.  3, 

Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  .  iii,  3, 

I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments  Than  twenty  times  your  stop v.  2, 

Stopping  the  career  Of  laughing  with  a  sigh .  .     Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 


Havtlet,  V.  1 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  z 
Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 


Twelfth  Nigkt,  iii.  3, 

Richard  IL  i.  4. 

Henry  VIII.  v.  4, 

Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  i.  i, 


Trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole 

Store.  —  To  your  iiuge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor 
I  am  debating  of  my  present  store   .     .  .  .... 

I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you  Than  you  expect      .... 

Your  store.  I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets 

And  say,  whnt  store  of  parting  tears  were  shed?   . 

We  shall  have  Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies  . 

Only  poor,  That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store 

I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you  ;   Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day  .     Julius  C^sar,  ii.  2, 

And  as  many  to  the  vantage  as  would  store  the  world  they  played  for  .     .  Othello,  iv.  3 

Storehouse.  —  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop  Of  the  whole  body         .  Coriolamis,  i.  i 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors,  And  guardian  of  their  bones  .  .  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Stories.  —Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book  .  .     r     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii, 

By  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged,  To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps   .  Co7n.  of  Errors,  i, 
Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  ofkings  .  Richard II.  iii, 

And  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories 2  Henry  IV.  n.  a,. 

And  go  read  with  thee  Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old     .  ....  Titus  Andron.  iii 

Storm.  —  I  will  here  shroud  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past  .  .     .  .      Tempest,  ii 

Such  a  February  face.  So  full  of  frost,  of  storm  and  cloudiness  .  .      Much  Ado,  v.  4, 

I  will  move  storms  ;   I  will  condole  in  some  measure      ....  .       Mid,  N.  Dream,  i 

Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  !     I  would  be  friends  with  you    .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3, 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold  .     .  .  Ta7n.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2, 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  :   Pour  down  thy  weather  .    King  John,  iv.  2, 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short  .     .     .  Richard  II.  ii. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  In  the  lowly  west,  Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest      .  .       ii.  4. 

The  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up.  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm  3  Henry  VI.  v.  3, 

Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth .  .  Richard  III.  ii, 

We  see  The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm ii, 

Every  man.  After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was  A  thing  inspired      .     .     .   Henry  VIII.  i. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state.  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  .      iv, 
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Storm.  —  Here  are  no  storms,  No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep  ....     Tiius  Andron.  i. 

Now  is  a  time  to  storm  ;  why  art  thou  still  ?      .     .     ,  ....  .     .  iii 

I  have,  as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm.  Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile  Troi.  and  Cress,  i 
Blow  wind,  swell  billow  and  swim  bark  !  The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard  yjclius  Ccesar,  v 
As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection  Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break  Macbeth,  i 
As  we  often  see,  against  some  storm,  A  silence  in  the  heavens         .  .  Hamlet,  ii, 

This  contentious  storm  Invades  us  to  the  skin ...  .    King  Lear  iii, 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are,  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  .     .  iii, 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world  .  Othello-,  i, 

Greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report  ....  .     .  ^     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i, 

By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm.  Lie  graveless     ....  .  .    iii,  13, 

Story.  — Without  the  which,  this  story  Were  most  impertinent    .  ...  Tempest,  i,  2, 

The  strangeness  of  your  story  put  Heaviness  in  me    .  .  .     .  .  i, 

I  long  To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must  Take  the  ear  strangely      ,  ....  v. 

That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love         .     .  ,  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i, 

Was't  not  to  this  end  That  thou  begaii'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story?   .  Much  Ado,  i. 

Could  she  here  deny  The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood?  .  ....  .  .      iv. 

A  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Tliis  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son .     .  .     ,  ....  .       Henry  V.  iv. 

With  rough  and  all-unable  pen  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story  .     .  ,  .      Epil, 

Whose  heavy  looks  foretell  Some  dreadful  story  hangina;  on  thy  tongue  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1 

I  Ml  sort  occasion,  As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talked  of  ...      Richard  III.  ii.  2 

That  former  fabulous  story,  Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit  .  .  Heiiry  VIII.  i.  1 

There  was  a  lady  once,  'tis  an  old  story,  That  would  not  be  a  queen         .  .     .  .     .       ii.  3 

That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story  .  .        Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3 

Honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story    .  ...  yulius  Ci£sar,\.  2 

Would  well  become  A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire,  Authorized  by  her  grandam      Macbeth,  iii.  4 
The  story  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice  Italian  .  ...  ....  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ;  Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life  .  Othello,  i.  3, 

My  story  being  done.  She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs    .     .  .  .     ,  ■  i-  3 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story.  And  that  would  woo  her      ...  .     .     .  i.  3 

I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story  him  In  his  own  hearing  .  Cymbeline.,  \.  4. 

This  story  The  world  may  read  in  me  .     .  .  ...  ,     .      iii.  3 

I  '11  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story,  And  never  interrupt  you     .  .      Pericles,  v.  1 

Stoutness.  —  Rather  feel  thy  pride  than  fear  Thy  dangerous  stoutness     .     .     .  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Stover.  — Where  live  nibbling  sheep,  And  flat  meads  thatched  with  stover    ....    Tempest.,  iv. 

Straight.  —  So  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose  .     .     .  AW s  Well,  iv. 

Do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed  .     .  .     .  Tivel/ih  Night.,  ii.  3. 

Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought     .  .  King  John,  v.  7, 

You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back  .  .  r  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark,  And  straight  is  cold  again  Julius  Ccesar.  Iv.  3 

Strain.  —  I  would  all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress  .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour  and  confirmed  honesty  .     .     .  Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure  ...  iv.  i. 

Let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain.  As  thus  for  thus  and  such  a  grief  for  such  v.  i 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,  All  wanton  as  a  child     .  .     .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

That  strain  again !   it  had  a  dying  fall  .     .  .  ,     .  Tivel/th  Night,  i.  i 

That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this  Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  -: 

I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,  —  It  is  familiar .  .  .  iii-  3 

Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour,  To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods     .     Coriolnnus,  v.  3 
I  already  know  thy  grief;   It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i. 

The  strain  of  man  's  bred  out  Into  baboon  and  monkey  .  .     Timon  of  Athens,  i.  i, 

I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech  To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach      .     ,      Othello,  iii.  3, 

Strained.  —  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 

Nor  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth    .  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  ii.  3, 

-Straining.  —I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  Straining  upon  the  start      Henry  V.  iii.  i 

So  out  of  tune,  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpJeasing  sharps  .     .  .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5 
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Strait,  —  Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue Meas.for  Meas.\\. 

I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven    .     .  .     .  .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  v. 

I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait  And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that        .  King  yohji,  v. 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow,  Where  one  but  goes  abreast .  Trot,  and  Cress,  m.  3, 

Five  talents  is  his  debt,  His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait  .  .  Titnon  o/AiJtejis,  i.  i 
Straitness.  — If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding  .  .  .  Meas./or  Meets,  iii.  2. 
Strand.— The  strand  whereon  the  imperious  flood  Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i 
Strange.  — Doth  suffer  a  sea-change  Into  something  rich  and  strange  .     .  Tempest,  i.  2, 

These  are  not  natural  events;  they  strengthen  From  strange  to  stranger  .     .       v. 

This  IS  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on         .  .  ...       v. 

Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak  .  .  .  .      Meas./or  Meets,  v. 

Is  it  not  strange  and  strange  ?  —  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange ...  ■     .       v. 

This  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange:   Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true     ...  .     .  \. 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure     .  Muck  Ado,  \v. 

Is  not  that  strange  ?  —  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not  ...  ....  .      iv. 

We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them     .     .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Audacious  without  impudtncy,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy  .  .       v. 

More  strange  than  true  :   I  never  may  believe  These  antique  fables      .     .     .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

Grows  to  something  of  great  constancy  ;  But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable  ...  .v. 

Tedious  and  brief!     That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow  .     .  v. 

Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice^  \. 

When  shall  we  laugh  ?  say,  when  ?     You  grow  exceedmg  strange  .  .  .  .        i. 

Thou  'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange  Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty  .  iv. 

He  hath  strange  places  crammed  With  observation  .  ....  As  You  Like  It,  \\.  q. 

Then  a  soldier,  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard ii.  7. 

Last  scene  of  all,  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history,  Is  second  childishness 

You  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country     . 

Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things     .     .     . 

A  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools  .     .  .     . 

'T  is  I  must  make  conclusion  Of  these  most  strange  events     ...  .  .       v.  4. 

'T  Is  strange,  *t  is  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it        .  .    All's  Well,  ii.  3, 

This  IS  as  uncivil  as  strange  .....  .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

In  conclusion  put  stranjje  speech  upon  me  :   I  know  not  what  't  was  but  distraction        .  v. 

The  borrowed  majesty  of  England  here. — A  strange  beginning:  'borrowed  majesty! '  King  John,  i, 

'T  Is  strange  that  death  should  sing     .     .  ....  v.  7. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  In  strange  eruptions  .  1  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited  In  strange  concealments.     ...  .  .  ...      iii 

Is  It  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance  ?  ,  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

'T  IS  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of   .  ...  .  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1 

You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones     ...  .  ....  Coriolanus,  ii.  i 

Till  strange  love,  grown  bold.  Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty    ,     .      Rovieo  and  yuliet,  iii.  a, 

What  particular  rarity?  what  strange,  Which  manifold  record  not  matches?      Tinion  of  Athens,  i. 

You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand  Over  your  friend  that  loves  you       Julius  desar,  i. 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear  .     .  .  .     .       ii, 

So  should  he  look  That  seems  to  speak  things  strange .     .  .     .      Macbeth,  i. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  May  read  strange  matters  . 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange 

This  Is  more  strange  Than  such  a  murder  is 

I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing  To  those  that  know  me  .  .     , 

You  make  me  strange  Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe  .     .  .     .  .... 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  ;  Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  maybe 

My  strange  and  self-abuse  Is  the  Initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use  .     ,     . 

With  this  strange  virtue,  He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion.  This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state 

Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  ;  But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural 

O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  stranee!     ...  

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy,  How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself 


scanned  iii. 
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Hamlet,  i.  i 
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Strange.— The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious  King  Lear ^  iii.  2. 
There  is  some  strange  thing  toward      .  .     .  .  .     . 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee,  Life  would  not  vield  to  age 

She  swore,  in  faith,  't  was  strange,  't  was  passing  strange,  'T  was  pitiful Othello^  i.  3. 

Heard  yoQ  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets?  .     .  .  .  ...  A?ii.  and  Cleo.  \w.  i 

Strange  it  is,  That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament  Our  most  persisted  deeds      .     .  v.  i 

It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming:   nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy        .  .       v.  z, 

Howsoe'er  't  is  strange,  Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laughed  at.  Yet  is  it  true  Cymbeiine,  i.  1 

But,  you  know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds        .  .  i.  4 

And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange       .  ...  .     .  i.  6 

Strangely.  —  I  long  To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must  Take  the  ear  strangely   Tempest,  v.  1 
Commend  it  strangely  to  some  place  Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it  .     .  li^'inter's  Tale,  ii.  3 

You  all  look  strangely  on  me :  and  you  most ;  You  are,  I  think,  assured  I  love  you  not  2  Henry  1 1',  v.  2 
Strangely-visited  people,  All  swoU'n  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye  .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3 

And  long  of  her  it  was  That  we  meet  here  so  strangely  .  .  .     .  Cyvibeluie,  v.  5, 

Strangeness,  — The  strangeness  of  your  story  put  Heaviness  in  me  Tempest,  i. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on  The  strangeness  of  this  business  ...  v. 

I  am  more  amazed  at  his  dishonour  Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it  Meas.for  IMeas.  v. 

I  prithee  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness      .  .  .     .  Twelfth  Night,  iv. 

Will  ye  not  observe  The  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance  ?     .  2  He^iry  VI.  iii. 

Worthier  than  himself  Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on    .     ,     ,      Troi.  and  Cress,  u. 
I  have  derision  medicinable.  To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride  .  .      iii.  3. 

Put  on  A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along  ....  .  .  iii.  3, 

This  is  above  all  strangeness  .  ...  ....  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off  Than  in  a  politic  distance  .     .  Othello,  iii.  3, 

Stranger.  —  These  are  not  natural  events  :  they  strengthen  From  strange  to  stranger    Tempest, 
I  must  never  trust  thee  more.  But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake   Tisjo  Gen.  0/  Verona. 


I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers 

Gentle  sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss  .     . 

He  hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger   . 

See  already  how  he  doth  begin  To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger,  Born  out  of  your  dominions 

Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  means  that  makes  us  strangers !     . 

This  is  wondrous  strange !  — And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome 

As  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me  Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever 

In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger  Of  here  and  every  where  . 

And  makest  his  ear  A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts  ... 

As  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality 

Makes  no  stranger  of  me  ;  we  are  familiar  at  first  .     .     . 

A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman  

Strangehed.  —  Dowered  with  our  curse,  and  strangered  with  our  oath 


As  Yoii  Like  It,  iii, 

Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  ii, 

.     .    Airs  Well,  ii. 

Twelfth  Night,  i, 

I  Henry  I V.  i, 

Henry  VIIL  ii.  4, 

Macbeth,  iv, 
.     .       Hamlet,  i.  5, 

King  Lear,  i. 

.     .        Othello,  \. 

...  .      iii.  3. 

,  Cyfnbeline,  \.  4. 

i.  4 

Pericles,  ii.  5 

King  Lear, 


Strangle. — It  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear  That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  Tivelfth  Night,  v.  1 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing  That  you  behold  the  while  .  .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  4. 
Strangles  our  dear  vows  Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv 

By  the  clock,  't  is  day,  And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp  .  .  .     Alacbeth,  ii 

Strangled.  — He  has  strangled  His  language  in  bis  tears  .       Henry  VIIL  v 

Stratagem.  —  Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils      .  .  .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  v. 

Every  minute  now  Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem  .    2  Henry  IV.  \ 

'T  is  policy  and  stratagem  must  do  That  you  affect         .  .  .     .    Titus  Andron.  ii. 

Alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems  Upon  sosoft  a  subject  as  myself!  Romeo  and  fidiei,  iii.  5, 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe  A  troop  of  horse  with  felt  .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6, 

Straw.  — The  strongest  oaths  are  straw  To  the  fire  i'  the  blood    ....  .  .    Tempest,  iv, 

Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub,  Out  of  the  path King  John,  iii.  4. 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes,  And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog  .       Henry  V.  ii.  3 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw,  Intending  deep  suspicion  .     .      Richard  III.  iii.  5 

Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire  Begin  it  with  weak  straws  .       Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 
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Straw. — Twenty  thousand  ducats  Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw  .  Hatnlei,  iv.  4. 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw  When  honour  's  at  the  stake    .  .  .  .      iv.  4. 

Hems,  and  beats  her  lieart ;  Spurns  enviously  at  straws    .     .  .  ...  iv.  5. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it   .  ...  .     .         King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn,  In  short  and  musty  straw  .  .     .      iv.  7. 

Strawberries.  —  A  handkerchief  Spotted  with  strawberries  .     .  .  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Strawberry.  — The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle  ...  .  ...    Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Stray.  —  A  sheep  doth  very  often  stray,  An  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away     T-wo  Gen.  0/  Ver.  i.  i. 

So  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays  With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean     .  ii.  7. 

Here  's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize  me  for  a  stray      .     .  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  10. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray,  To  match  you  where  I  hate  .  King  Lear,  \.  j. 

Streak-  —  What  envious  streaks  Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day    .  ....  .     .  .     .         Macbeth,  m.  "i. 

Stream.  — The  very  stream  of  his  life  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed  .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream.  And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step  T-wo  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  7. 

To  see  the  fisli  Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream  .     .  Much  Ado,  iii.  r. 

To  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic  As  You  Like H,  iii.  2. 

To  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high,  Do  my  sighs  stream   .  .     AlV s  Well,  Ii.  3. 

What  relish  is  in  this  ?  how  runs  the  stream  ?  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  (. 

And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one  .     .  King  John,  ii.  i. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  s  ood  upon  thy  brow,  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  i  Henry  IV.  ii,  3, 

We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  lime  doth  run  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

As  many  ways  meet  m  one  town  ;  As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea  Heiiry  V.  i.  .c. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams,  Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam   i  Henry  VI.  v.  3, 

To  the  mercy  Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me  .     .     .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose  Without  observance  or  resiiect  of  any  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

We  will  be  tliere  before  the  stream  o'  the  people  .  ...  ...  Coriolanus  ii.  i. 

'Gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive,  And  drown  themselves  in  riot    Tinion  of  Athens,  iv.  i. 

Till  the  lowest  stream  Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all  .  .     .  Julius  Ccesar   i,  r. 

Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams  .  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Street.  —  You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  tlie  streets  Much  Ado   iii.  3. 

A  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts,  When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts  Com.of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes.  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  !     Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Are  not  the  streets  as  free  For  me  as  for  you  ?  .     .  ,  Tam.  ofifte  Shrew,  i.  2. 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets  .     .  ,       Twelfth  Might,  iii.  3. 

Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets  Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously  .   King  John   iv.  2, 

I  regarded  him  not ;  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too  i  Henry  IV.  i.  .:. 

Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it  .  ,  ,     .  i.  a. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets,  Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity  .     .  .  ,      iii,  2. 

Command  the  citizens  make  bonfires  And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets        i  Henry  VI.  i.  6. 

Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

I  Ml  about.  And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets Julius  Cizsar  \.  i. 

I  have  walked  about  the  .-streets,  Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night i.  3, 

This  fearful  night, There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets     .     .  .  .  _  ;    •. 

Dying  men  did  groan.  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets     . 

Tyranny  is  dead  !     Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets 

The  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets  .     . 

Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets  .... 

To-night  we  'II  wander  through  the  streets  and  note  The  qualities  of  people 

I  saw  her  once  Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street  .  .  .     .     .       ii.  2. 

Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets?   ...  .      iv.  3. 

The  round  world  Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets .  .     .       v.  i. 

Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set  The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Strength.  —  My  charms  are  all  o'erthrown,  And  what  strength  I  have  's  mine  own       Tempest,  Epil. 

As  one  nail  by  strencth  drives  out  another  ....  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

O,  it  is  excellent  To  have  a  giant's  strength Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me  Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury!   .  Com.  of  Errors  v.  1. 


Hamlet,  i.  i. 

ii.  2, 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  i,  i. 
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Strength.  — Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength      .  Love's  L.  Lost^  i.  2. 

Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind,  Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends       Much  Ado. 

Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak  prayers 

I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth 

You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength  .     .  .... 

The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with  you  .     . 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare     . 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  but  yet  We  '11  strive  to  bear  it 

Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before  I  have  got  strength  of  limit . 

He  has  his  health  and  ampler  strength  indeed  Than  most  have  of  his  age 

Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength 

Strength  matched  with  strength,  and  power  confronted  power     .... 

Bidding  me  depend  Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength    . 

Coupled  and  linked  together  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows    . 

I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent 

Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel.  To  make  strength  stronger  . 

To  his  former  strength  may  be  restored  With  good  advice  and  little  medicine 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish  :  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength 

Put  the  world's  whole  strength  Into  one  giant  arm  .     .  .     . 

My  lungs  are  wasted  so  That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me 

We  will,  according  to  your  strengths  and  qualities,  Give  you  advancement  . 

I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure  in  strength 

What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 

Many  blows  repaid  Have  robbed  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength 

Smooths  the  wrong,  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength  .     . 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility 

I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit  her  with  my  prayers     . 

Rights  by  rights  falter,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail 

Women  may  fall,  when  there  's  no  strength  in  men  .  ... 

Love  give  me  strength  !   and  strength  shall  help  afford 

If  you  had  the  strength  Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight     ...  ...  v 

Airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron.  Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit  Julius  Ctssar^  i 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  So  brainsickly  of  things  .  .  .         Macbeth^  ii 

The  cry  is  still  '  They  come ' :  our  castle's  strength  Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  .     .  .       v.  5. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound,  With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind  .    Hamlet.,  iii, 

This  thing  's  to  do  ;   Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do  't      .  .  iv, 

Now  let  thy  friendly  hand  Put  strength  enough  to  't  .     .    King  Lear.,  Iv.  6 

Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence 

I  '11  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love  .     .  ,  .  Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Yea,  very  force  entangles  Itself  with  strength        .  .  ....  ...  .    iv.  14. 

Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness,  That  makes  the  weight ...  .     .  .    iv,  15. 

Strengthen. — These  are  not  natural  events  :  they  strengthen  From  strange  to  stranger   Teini>€st.,  v. 

Persever  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest,  And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  I  .         Pericles.,  iv. 

Strengthen'ed  with  what  apology  you  think  May  make  it  probable  need       .  .    AlVs  Well.,  ii.  4. 

Strengthless. — Fever-weakened  joints.  Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  underlife  2  Henry  IV.  \.  i 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb,  Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay  i  Hen.  VT.  ii.  5 
Stretch.  — Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide,  Hold  hard  the  breath  .      Henry  V.  iii 


Mid.  N.  Drea>n,  iii. 
.  As  You  Like  It,  i. 


Tafii.  of  the  Shrew,  v, 

.     .Airs  Well,  iii.  3. 

.  Wi?iter^s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

.     .      iv.  4, 

Ki}ig  John,  ii.  i, 


1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 

2  He7iry  IV.  li,  3, 

iii.  I 

.      iv.  4. 

iv.  5, 

.     .  iv.  5, 

V.  5, 

.     .  Henry  V.  v.  2 

I  Henry  VI.  iii.  ^. 

,  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3 

.     .  .     iii.  I 

V.  4, 

Richard  III.  V.  3, 

Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3, 

Coriolantis,  i.  3, 

.      .       iv.  7, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3, 


This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak,  Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air    . 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  Stretch  him  out  longer 
There  's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch  Without  some  pleasure 
Which  swelled  so  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch  The  sides  o'  the  world 

Stretched.  —  Extremely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain    . 
His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling     . 
And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretched-out  life 

Stretches.  — Therefore  my  grief  Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death 


.     .    King  Lear.,  iv.  2, 

.     .       ^.l 

Aut.  and  Cleo.  i.  i 

,    Cyinbeline,  iii.  1 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 
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Stretches.  —  That  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  .  .  .  Rovieo  and  Juliei,  ii.  4. 
Stretching.  — Thai  the  sirelching  of  a  span  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age  .  .  As  l'o7i  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
Strew.— To  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ;  For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising    Kiiigjolui,  i.  i. 

She  may  strew  Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds   .     .  .     .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Strewed.  —  So  I  have  strewed  it  in  the  common  ear,  And  so  it  is  received     .     .  I\Ieas./or  Meas.  i.  3. 

Is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept?  .     .    Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets  .  .  ,  .  All''s  IFeil,  ii.  4. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid,  And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave    Hajnlet,  v,  i. 
Strewing.  —  Merry  hours  Forerun  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night  Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves  Cyjndelijie,  iv.  2. 

Stkewments.— Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants.  Her  maiden  strewments  .  Hamlet^  v.  i. 

Stricken.  —  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.  The  hart  ungalled  play  .         .     .  iii.  z. 

Strict.  —  This  fell  sergeant,  death,  Is  strict  in  his  arrest    .     .  ...  .     .  v.  2. 

You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,  Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair       Timo7t  0/ At/iens,  iii.  5. 
Stricture.  — A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence       ....  .     .  Meas.  for  JMeas.  i.  3. 

Striding. — And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe,  Striding  the  blast Macbeth,  \.  -j. 

Strife. — One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended  especially  to  know  himself  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

'T  is  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain.  When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  couquers  strife  Com.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

I  will  compound  this  strife  :  'T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize Tarn,  o/ihe  Shretu,  ii.  1. 

Artificial  strife  Lives  In  these  touches,  livelier  than  life.     ...  .      Timoji  0/ Athens,  i.  i. 

Pursue  me  lasting  strife,  If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  ! Hamlet,  iii.  j., 

'T  is  the  soldiers'  life  To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Strike. — Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man  ...  .  .     .  .  Much  A  do,  n.  i. 

It  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room  ....      As  Voti  Like  It,  iii.  3. 

If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman         ....  .     .     Ta77t.  0/ the  Shrew,  il.  1. 

I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him  :  if  she  do,  he  Ml  smile  ...  .     .  .  Tzuel/th  Night,  iii.  2. 

The  heavens  themselves  Do  strike  at  my  injustice     .     .  .     .  IVinter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish         •         Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than  drink  .  i  Henry  IP',  ii.  i. 

He  that  strikes  the  first  stroke,  I  '11  run  him  up  to  the  hilts  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  i. 

By  some  odd  gimmors  or  device  Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on        i  Hejiry  VI.  i.  ^. 

Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  !  Give  me  a  taper  !  call  up  all  my  people!  .     .  Othello,  i.  i. 

It  strikes  me,  past  The  hope  of  comfort        .  ....  ...  Cy7Jtl)eline,  iv.  3. 

Strikers.  —  No  foot-land  rakers,  no  long-staff  sixpenny  strikers  .  .  i  He7iry  II-'.  ii.  i. 

String. — I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings  With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  TwoGen.ofVer.  ii.  7, 

To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  !    .     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by  .     .  ...  .         Ki7ig  Jolm,  v.  7. 

When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony?      .  .2  Henry  VI.  il.  i. 

Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ;  that  is  past  .     .  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I  would  't  were  something  that  would  fret  the  string,  The  master-cord  on  's heart!   Hefiry  VIII.  iii,  2. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string.  And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !        Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Heart  with  strings  of  steel,  Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe!  .     .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

His  grief  grew  puissant, and  the  strings  of  life  Began  to  crack  Kl7ig  Lear,y.  z. 

Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well  My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings     A7tt.  a7id  Cleo.  iii.  11. 
Strive.  —  If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house.  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't       Te7itpest,  i.  2. 

As  adversaries  do  in  law,  Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends      .       Ta77i.  of  the  Shreiv,  i.  2. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  .  .  AlV s  Well,  i.  3. 

Strive  not  with  your  breath  ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear  ...  .    Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

So  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin.     So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

I  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap .  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

I  will  strive  with  things  impossible  ;  Yea,  get  the  better  of  them  yulius  C^sar,  ii.  r. 

Whose  every  passion  fully  strives  To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired  !  A7ii.  and  Cleo.  \.  i. 

Strivest.  —What  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  strivest  to  get Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Striving, — You  mieht  have  been  enoujrh  the  man  you  are,  With  striving  less  to  be  so  Coriolaftns,  iii.  ^. 
You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,  Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair       Tijnon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well  ...  ICing- Lear,\.  4. 

Stroke. —  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me Richard  II.  m.  1. 
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Julius   CtB^lVTy   V. 

Macbeth^  \. 

.       .  V. 

.     ,  Hatniei,  i. 
.    King  Leary  iv. 


Othello, 


,     .     CyutbeliiLei  iii. 

,    Ant,  aiid  Cleo.  v. 

L.ove' s  L.  Lost^  i. 

.  As  You  Like  It,  i. 


King  Johii^  iii. 


Stroke.  —  You  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound z  Henry  IV.  \\. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  httle  axe,  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timbered  oak  3  Henry  VI.  ii. 

Strokes  received,  and  many  blows  repaid,  Have  robbed  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength    ii. 

And  all  That  made  me  happy  at  one  stroke  has  taken  For  ever  from  the  world       Henry  VIII.  ii. 

Not  fierce  and  terrible  Only  in  strokes .  .  ...  Coriolanus,  i. 

*T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes,  As  't  is  to  laugh  at  'em  ....         .     .     .     .      iv. 

Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes  ...  .  ... 

So  they  Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe  .... 

Certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate  .  .     . 

Virtue  itself 'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes       ... 

Thou  whom  the  heavens'  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes  .  .     . 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  Of  quick,  cross  lightning      ,     . 

Some  distressful  stroke  That  my  youth  suffered    ...  .... 

Yet  would  I  knew  That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst ! 

So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes,  And  strokes  death  to  her    .     . 

The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch,  Which  hurts,  and  is  desired 
Strong.  —  O  well-knit  Samson  !   strong-jointed  Samson  !  .     . 

Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking?    .     . 

Wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ?      .  .  .     . 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany!    Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions  .  .  .  iii. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand .  ....  .     .     .      iv. 

Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry  amen      .  ...  ...  ....     Richard  II.  i, 

And  in  account  Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I .     .     ,  x  Henry  IV.  v. 

His  grim  aspect,  And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs i  Henry  VI,  ii. 

I  am  strong-framed,  he  cannot  prevail  with  me  .....  .  Richard  III.  i. 

The  strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut     .  .     .  Trot,  aitd  Cress,  i, 

You  are  as  strong,  as  valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle ii, 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong,  That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears         ....      v. 

Be  strong  and  prosperous  In  this  resolve       ....  .     .  ...      Romeo  arid  Juliet,  iv. 

Shall  we  sound  him?     I  thmk  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us Julius  Cessar,  ii, 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side,  Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  1  .     .       ii. 

1  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty  That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind  .     .  iv. 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill  ,  .  Macbeth^  iii. 

Into  a  jealousy  so  strong  That  judgement  cannot  cure    ...  ...  ...       Othello^  ii. 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ 
This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believed  Of  one  persuaded  well  of  — .     , 
From  proof  as  strong  as  my  grisf  and  as  certain  as  I  expect  my  revenge  . 
I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite  .     .  .  .     . 

It  hath  been  still  observed :  and  we  are  strong  in  custom 

Stronger. — I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice,  Or  stronger  for  your  need   IVinter's  Tale.,  iv. 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  !     Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side 

What  motive  may  Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife?  .     . 

Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel,  To  make  strength  stronger  . 

Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united,  Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted!  .  .... 

I  melt,  and  am  not  Of  stronger  earth  than  others ...     Coriolanus^  \. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex.  Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded  ?  Julius  C^sar,  ii. 

Thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church     .     .  .  Hamlet,  v. 

Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent,  Crack  thy  frail  case  !    .     .     .  A?it.  and  Cleo.  iv.  i 

Here  's  a  voucher,  Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make Cymbeline,  ii. 

Strongest.  —  Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health.  The  fit  is  strongest  .     .     .   King  John,  iii. 

They  well  deserve  to  have,  That  know  the  strong's!  and  surest  way  to  get         .     .  Richard  II.  iii. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works   .     .  ...  ....  Hamlet,  ni. 

Strongly.  —  As  strongly  As  words  could  make  np  vows  ....  Meas./or  Meas.  v. 

And  this  will  witness  outwardly.  As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within  .     .     .      Cymbeline.^  ii. 


Cyjnbeline^  ii. 

.     .      iii. 

iii. 

Pericles,  iii. 

ter''s  Tale, 

King  John, 

.     .      iii. 

2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

iv. 

2  Henry  VI.  iii. 
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Strove.  —  Patience  and  sorrow  strove  Who  should  express  her  goodliest  .     .  .  King  Lear^  iv.  3. 

Struck.  — He  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too  well  feel  his  blows  .  .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess         .     ,  .  .     Tain,  of  the  Skreiv,  ii.  i. 

Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone?        .     .     .     .    i  Henry  IV,  \.  3. 

Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck  .     .  iv.  2. 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day,  Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray  .     .       v.  4. 

Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf   .     .  z  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

Oft  have  I  struck  Those  that  I  never  saw  and  struck  them  dead    .     .  .      iv.  7. 

Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous    ....  ...  .  .   Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard   .  ...  v.  3. 

My  rage  is  gone  \  And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow   .  ...  ...  .     .      Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words  Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  .  .  yulius  CcFsar,  \.  2. 
Strucken  blind,  Kisses  the  bare  ground  with  obedient  breast  ...  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit,  The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve      Can.  of  Errors.,  i.  2. 

He  that  is  strucken  blind  cannot  forget  The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost  Romeo  a?id  yuliety  i.  i. 
Struggle. — Need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough?  I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still  Kingjohii,  iv.  1. 

So  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin.  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
Struggling.  —  His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

0  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free,  Art  more  engaged ! .  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
Strumpet.  —  Hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  !     .          .     .               ,  Mer.  of  Veitice,  ii.  6. 

'T  is  the  strumpet's  plague  To  beguile  many  and  be  beguiled  by  one   .  ...  Othello,  iv.  *. 

Strung.  —  For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews  .     .  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  z. 

As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strimg  with  his  hair       ,  .      Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Strut.  —  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in  his  gait  ?  .     ,  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

A  poor  player  That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  .     .  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Make  us  Adore  our  errors  ;  laugh  at 's, while  we  strut  To  our  confusion  A  nt.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 

Strutting. — Like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit  Lies  in  his  hamstring  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 
Stubble-land.  —  His  chin  new  reaped  Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home  r  Henry  IV,  i.  3, 
Stubborn.  — Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron?  .  ...   King  yohn,  iv.  i. 

Thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul,  That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world  Meas.for  Meas,  v.  1. 

Therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron        .  .     .  Henry  V.  v.  ^. 

She  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit  .  ....  ...  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

Do  not  give  advantage  To  stubborn  critics ....       v.  2. 

You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  band  ....  .  .  Jnlins  Caesar,  i.  .:. 

Stubbornest.  — It  is  the  stubbornest  young  fellow  of  France  .  .  .       As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Stubbornness. — Happy  is  yourgrace.  That  can  translatethe  stubbornness  of  fortune  .  ii.  1. 

To  persever  In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course  Of  impious  stubbornness  .  .  Hamlet,  1.  2. 

Stuck.  — A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger        .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  'Amen  '  Stuck  in  my  throat    ....  .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venomed  stuck,  Our  purpose  may  hold  there  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Student.— Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart. — By  heart  and  in  heart,  boy  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  r. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book  .  .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  i. 

Nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student      .     .  ...  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

Studied.  —  I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you      .  ...    Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

I^ike  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  To  please  his  grandam  .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

He  died  As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death  .  .     .  Macbeth,  \.  4. 

'T  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought,  By  duty  ruminated  .     .  .     .  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Studies.  —  Being  transported  And  rapt  in  secret  studies      ...  .  ...  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Thou  hast  metamorphosed  me,  Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,\.  1. 

For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate  In  high-born  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight  L.  L.  Lost,  \.  >. 

Tutored  in  the  rudiments  Of  many  desperate  studies As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Let  us  breathe  and  haply  institute  A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies   Tarn,  of  the  Shrevj,  i.  i. 

Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man  After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ?    .     .     .  .  ,      iii.  i. 

Who  studies  day  and  night  To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you  .  .  .     ,    i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy      .  .     .  i.  3. 

All  your  studies  Make  me  a  curse  like  this ....  Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

We  are  ready  To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service iii.  ». 
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Study.  —The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep  Into  his  study  of  imagination  .     .    Mtich  Ado,  iv.  x. 

What  is  the  end  of  study?  let  me  know         ...  .    Love's  L.  Lost   i.  i. 

That  is  study's  god-like  recompense     .     .  .  .     ,  j    j_ 

I  will  swear  to  study  so,  To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know     .     .  .  .  .     .  i.  i. 

To  study  where  I  well  may  dine,  When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid  .     ,  i.  i. 

Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath,  Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth  i.  i. 

If  study's  gain  be  thus  and  this  be  so,  Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know     .  .     .  i.  r 

These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite,  And  train  our  intellects  to  vaiji  delight i.  i. 

Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed  By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye  .     .  .  i.  i. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun,  That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks    .     .     .  i.  1. 

So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late,  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gale  .  ,     .  .  i.  i. 

While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would  It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should  .  .        i.  1. 

Study  his  bias  leaves  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes  .  ...  iv.  ^. 

You,  or  you,  Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  .  ...  iv.  3. 

You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes  And  study  too    ....  .  iv.  3. 

We  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords,  And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  ....      iv.  ^. 

Sleeps  easily  because  he  cannot  study  .  As  Vot(  Like  It,  i  j.  2. 

It  is  my  study  To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you  .  ....  v.  2. 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect         .  .  ,  .      Tant.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? .  .  ,  .   '  ii.  i. 

It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from  study  and  perturbation  of  the  brain  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

You  would  say  it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study  .  .     ,  Henry  V.  i.  i. 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study,  Any  retirement    .     .  ...  .  .     .  i.  1. 

Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false,  The  argument  you  held  was  wrong  i  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books  Than  wanton  dalliance  .  .     .  ,     .  .     .  .       v.  i. 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors,  To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body  .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Stuff.  — We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on  .  .     .  .    Tempest^  iv.  i. 

Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff.     ,     .     .  Mnch  Ado,  iii.  i. 

I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuflE  so  dear  .  ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  beard      ...  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born,  I  am  to  learn  .  .     .   Mer.  of  Venice.,  i.  i. 

Do  not  seek  to  stuff  My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full  .         Ki7ig  John,  iv.  z. 

Such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stufif  As  puts  me  from  my  faith  ...  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

There  's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends  .  ...  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory  Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind     .     .      iii.  e.. 
Thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth  That  thou  ar.t  even  natural  in  thine  art    Tirii.  of  Aih.  v.  i. 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff     ....  .  .     .  Jtdius  Ccesar,  iii.  .i. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart       ,     .     Macbeth,  v.  3. 
There  was  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts.  —  Why  did  you  laugh  then  ?      .  ...      Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

Let  me  wring  your  heart;  for  so  I  shall,  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff     .     ,  .     .     iii.  4. 

You  must  not  think  That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull     ...  .  iv.  7. 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience  To  do  no  contrived  murder  ...  .     .   Othello.,  i.  2. 

Nature  wants  stuff  To  vie  sti-ange  forms  with  fancy Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

I  do  not  think  So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within  Endows  a  man  but  he  .  Cy^nbeline,  i.  i. 

'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not   ....  ...       v.  4. 

Stuffed. — They  are  stuffed  with  protestations  And  full  of  new-found  oaths   Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Stuffed  mth  all  honourable  virtues      ...  .  Much  Ado,  \.  \. 

He  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed  man  :  but  for  the  stuffing,  —  well,  we  are  all  mortal  .         .     .     .    .  i.  r. 

An  excellent  perfume.  —  I  am  stuffed,  cousin  ;  I  cannot  smell     .  .     .  ...      iii.  4. 

Nobly  trained,  Stuffed,as  they  say,  with  honourable  parts       ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  hi.  5. 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war      .  .        Othello,  \.  i. 

Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports    .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

Stumble.  —  My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words      .....  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold  Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within  .       3  Heftry  VI.  iv.  7. 

Wisely  and  slow  ;  they  stumble  that  run  fast Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Stumbling. — The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers     ...  .     .    King- John,  v.  $. 

Stung. —  For  with  doubler  tongue  Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
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.     .       Hamlet,  i.  5. 

.     King  Lear,  v.  i. 

Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  15. 

Troi  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

.     .      Mtich  Ado,  V.  I. 

Love'' s  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 


Stung.  — 'T  is  given  out  that,  sleeping  jn  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me 

Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung  Are  of  the  adder    ... 
Stupid.  —  Is  he  not  stupid  With  age  and  altering  rheums?  ... 
Sty.  —This  dull  worid,  which  in  thy  absence  is  No  better  than  a  sty     . 
Stygian. — Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks  Staying  for  waftage    . 
Style.  —  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style    ....  .     . 

They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance 

Be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness  .     . 

1  am  much  deceived  but  I  remember  the  style .     .  .     .  .  iv.  i. 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune  Into  so  quiet  and  so-sweet  a  style  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

'T  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style,  A  style  for  challengers  .  .  iv.  3. 

Whose  large  style  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  liis  purse  .  2  Henry  VI.  \.  i. 

Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style  .  .     .  ...  ....  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Styx.  —  Shouldst  thou  take  the  river  Styx,  I  would  swim  after Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  4. 

Subject. — As  subject  to  heat  as  butter  ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw   Merry  Wives,  iii.  5, 

Thoughts  are  no  subjects  ;  Intents,  but  merely  thoughts Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll  To  every  varied  object Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  z. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince,  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  Tani.  of  Shrew, v. ^. 

One  that  indeed  physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh Winter''s  Tale,  i.  1. 

What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king?  ...  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

Gives  o'er  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost  A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds    2  Henry  IV.  i,  3. 

We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone  .     .  .  ■     .  .     .  ,     ,     .  i.  3. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  !      .  iii.  2. 

'Tis  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason  on        ...  .     .       Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own      .  iv.  r. 

I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ;  It  is  too  starved  a  subject  for  my  sword 

Honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story .     . 

His  will  is  not  his  own  ;  For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth     .     . 
Submission.  —  Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  As  in  offence  .... 

Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me  To  this  submission         .     .     . 

0  calm,  dislionourable,  vile  submission  !     Alia  stoccata  carries  it  away 
Subscribe.  —  1  will  subscribe  him  a  coward   .  .... 

As  sworn  to  do.  Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  too 

Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say  he  is? 

In  his  blaze  of  wrath  subscribes  To  tender  objects .  .  iv.  5. 

Subscription.  — You  owe  me  no  subscription  :  then  let  fall  Your  horrible  pleasure  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Substance.  —  I  ken  the  wight:  he  is  of  substance  good  .     .  .  .     .  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies  when  substance  love  pursues    .     .  .     .  ...  ,  ii,  2. 

He  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance   .     .  ....  iii,  2. 

If  you  should  here  disfurnish  me,  You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have  T%vo  Gen.  0/ Verona,  iv.  i. 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow  In  underprizing  it 

So  far  this  shadow  Doth  limp  behind  the  substance  ...  .     . 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows     .... 

Our  security,  Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power     .     .     . 

He  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his 

1  am  but  shadow  of  myself :  You  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength  .  .  ... 
Perspicuous  even  as  substance,  Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up 
Grief  has  so  wrought  on  him,  He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances 
As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind 
Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words,  Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament  .     .      ii.  6. 

Wolvish-ravening  lamb !     Despised  substance  of  divinest  show !     .         .     .     jii,  2. 

The  dram  of  eale  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  To  his  ow-n  scandal      .           Hamlet,  i.  4. 
The  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream ii.  2. 

Substitute.  —  A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king  Until  a  king  be  by  .         .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  i. 

We  have  there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufificiency Othello,  i.  3. 

Substractors.  —  They  are  scoundrels  and  substractors  that  say  so Twelfth  Night,  i.  3, 


Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 

Julius  Casar,  i.  z. 

Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Merry  Wives,  iv.  4. 

.  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Rojjieo  and  ftdiet,  iii.  i. 

.     .     .      Much  A  do,  V.  i. 

.     .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 


Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

.     .     .     ■      iii.  '£. 

.    Richard  II.  ii.  ^, 

.     .     .      iii.  2, 

.  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

.  I  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 


Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

.  Titus  Andron.  iii.  2. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
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SuBTiLTiES. — You  do  yet  taste  Some  subtilties  o' the  isle Tempest,  v.  i 

Subtle.  — Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel?  .     .  .  .    Merry  il'ives,  \\\.  i 

He  is  equal  ravenous  As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief  .     .  ...        Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness .      Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw  .  .  Coriolanus.,  v.  2, 

We  are  beastly,  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey,  Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat  Cyjiibeline,  iii.  3 

Suburbs.  —  Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs  Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  Julius  C^sar^  ii.  1, 

SuccEEDERS. — Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys,  Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries  !   Richard  1 1 1 .  iv.  4 

Succeeding. — Thence  to  be  wrenched  witli  an  unlineal  hand,  No  son  of  mine  succeeding  Macbeth,  iii.  i 

Succeeds.  — That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  Succeeds  in  unknown  fate  .       Oi/iello,  ii.  1 

Success.  — Doubt  not  but  success  Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape         .     .  Much  Ado,  iv.  i 

And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  born  .  ...      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  .: 

Didst  thou  never  hear  That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success?  3  Hcyiry  VI.  ii.  z 

Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause,  Can  qualify  the  same      .  ...      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success.  Commencing  in  a  truth  ? Macbeth^  i.  3. 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success .     .  .  ...  ...  .  i.  5 

If  the  assassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch  With  his  surcease  success         i.  7. 
My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at         .  Othello^  iii.  3, 

And  smooth  success  Be  strewed  before  your  feet!       .  .  Aiii.  and  Cieo,  i.  3 

SucCESSANTLY.  —  Then  go  successantly,  and  plead  to  him         .     .  ,    Tiiits  A  ndron.  iv.  4. 

Successfully.  —  Alas,  he  is  too  young  !  yet  he  looks  successfully As  You  Like  It,  i. 

Successively.  —  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported  Successively  from  age  to  age?    Richard  III.  iii. 

Successors.  — All  his  successors  gone  before  him  hath  done  't      .     .     .  .      Merry  Wives,  i. 

Succour. —  With  travel  much  oppressed  And  faints  for  succour    .     .  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

Suck.  — Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I  :  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie     ...     .         .     Teijtpest,  v. 
I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs   ....  As  Yozi  Like  It,  ii.  5, 

Like  horse-leeches,  my  boys,  To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck  !  .  Henry  V.  ii.  3 

Sucking.  —  Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe  .  .  i  Hetiry  VI.  iii.  i 

As  is  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove  .  .  .  .     .  ....      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  1 

Suckle.  — To  do  what?  —  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer  .     .     .  Othello,  ii.  i 

Sudden'.  —  I  am  too  sudden-bold  :  To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me     .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost^  ii.  i 

Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking?    .     .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  ....       ii.  7. 

There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of  two  rams  .     .  .     .  .     .     .     .       ^ 

Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so,  To  make  my  end  too  sudden  .     .     .         Richard  II.  i 
You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season  ;   For  1  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill  2  Henry  IV.  h 

As  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day .      iv.  4. 

He  's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head  .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  5, 

You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations Henry  VIII.  v.  3, 

It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden  ;  Too  like  the  lightning  .     .       Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

He  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler  ...  ....  Othello^  ii.  i, 

But  on  the  sudden  A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him  ,     ,  .  Ant.  a7id  Cleo.  i.  z, 

Sue.  — We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command .     .  Richard  II.  i.  1, 

To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace:   My  wounds  ache  at  you        .     .  Tinion  0/ At/iefis,  iii.  5, 

Suffer.  —  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade  But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change       ....  Tempest,  i. 

Am  armed  To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit  .  J^Ier   of  Venice.,  iv.  i 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing,  And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby   Tittts  Andron.  iv.  4, 
For  thou  hast  been  As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing       .     .  ....    Hamlet,  iii, 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind .     .    A'/w^  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Sufferance.  —  Your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance  .  .  ...  Merry  IVives,  iv.  2 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great  As  when  a  giant  dies  ....  Meas./or  Meas.  iii,  i 
If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  sufferance       .  .     .  ....       Much  Ado,  i.  3, 

They  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance \ 

Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe Mer.  0/ Vertice,  i.  $. 

What  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?  Why,  revenge      ...  .     .     iii.  i 

Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease •     •  -2  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

'T  is  a  sufferance  panging  As  soul  and  body's  severing Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
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Sufferance.  — Her  sufferance  made  Almost  each  pang  a  death  .  .  Henry  VJII.  v. 

Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be,  Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance     .  Troi.  and  Cress.  '\.  i, 
Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  't  was  not  voluntary         .  .  .     .  .     .     .       ii.  i, 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time  Hath  made  thee  hard  in  't         Tinion  of  Athens^  iv.  3, 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish     ...  .     .  .     .  yiiUns  Ceesar,  i.  3 

The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse,  —  If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes  ii.  i 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip,  When  grief  hath  mates        .     .  AV«^  Lear,  iii,  6. 

Suffered.  —  An  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder  bolt     .  .     .  Tempest,  ii.  -;. 

I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths Merry  Wives,  iii, 

Truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love    ...  .  ...      Hamlet,  ii. 

Suffering.  —  Wiser  than  the  judge,  If  wisdom  be  in  suffering  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  iii 

For  thou  hast  been  As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing  .  .  Hamlet^  iii 

Sufficiency.  — Then  no  more  remains,  But  that  to  your  sufficiency  .                     .  Mens. /or  Mens,  i 
No  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency  To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure      .  Much  Ado,  v.  1, 

We  have  then  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency  Othello,  \.  3, 

Sufficient. — Saying  he  is  a  good  man  is  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient  Mer.  0/  I'eii.  i.  3, 

The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient ...  .     .  .     .        i.  3, 

You  '11  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man  .  .     .  Othello^  iii.  4. 

Whom  our  full  senate  Call  all  in  all  sufficient .  .      iv.  i, 

SuFFiGANCE.  —  It  sHall  be  suffigance  .  .  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  5 

Suffocate.  —  May  he  be  suffocate.  That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle  I  .     .2  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  Follows  the  choking Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3, 

Sugar.  —  Here  are  severed  lips,  Parted  with  sugar  brealh   ....  .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  2, 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar      ....  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3 

Yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  .  .         Richard  11.  ii.  3, 

The  sugar  thou  gavest  me,  't  was  a  pennyworth,  was  't  not  ?  .  .     .     .     .       i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fauU,  God  help  the  wicked  !    .  .  .       ii.  4 

There  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of  them      .  .  ....  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Why  strew' St  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider,  Whose  deadly  webensnareth  thee  about?  Rich.  111.  i.3, 
With  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself    .     .     .     Hamlet,  iii.  i, 

Suggestion.  — They  Ml  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk  .     .  .  .     .     Tempest^  ii.  1 

The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'^t  suggestion  Our  worser  genius  can  .  .  iv.  i 

Suggestions  are  to  other  as  to  me  ;  But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loath  .  .  Love''s  L.  Lost^  \.  1, 
Arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts  Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions  .  .  King  John,  iii.  i, 
Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair  ?     .  Macbeth,  \.  3 

Suit.  —  Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit  as  are  to  meet  him  ....     Mens,  for  Meas.  iv,  4, 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit  Cannot  attain  it,  why,  then, —  hark  you  hither  I  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4 

With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  move Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  2 

He,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance  iv.  3, 

Many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit  To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy   .  Much  Ado,  ii.  3 

Surely  suit  ill  spent  and  labour  ill  bestowed       .     .  ....  iii.  2 

In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself .  .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice ^  ii.  ^ 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on  Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth  ...  ii,  2 

One  out  of  suits  with  fortune,That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 
You  lisp  and  wear  strange  suits,  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country     .  .     .     .     ,      iv.  t, 

Your  several  suits  Have  been  considered  and  debated  on    ...     .  i  Henry  VI,  v.  x. 

I  nothing  to  back  my  suit  at  all,  But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks  .  Richard  III,  i.  z, 

Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black,  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath        .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show  ;  These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe  .  .  .  .  i.  2. 
Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action    ...         .     . 


Who  bath  had  three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body    .  King;  Lear,  iii. 

Suited  —  How  oddly  he  is  suited  !  ....  ....    Mer.  0/  Venice,  i. 

Out  of  fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable         .     .  .  .  AlVs  Well,  i. 

Suitor. —  We  attend.  Like  humble-visaged  suitors.     ...  .  .     .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \\.  l. 

The  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast  Renowned  suitors Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings  To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front  ,  Othello,  iii. 
Sullen.  —  'T  was  told  me  you  were  rough  and  coy  and  sullen Tatn.  of  the  Shreiv^  ii. 
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Sullen.  —  Let  them  die  that  age  and  suUens  have  ;  For  both  hast  thou     ....  Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

And  his  tongue  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 

Sulphur.  —  Roast  me  in  sulphur !     Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  &re  !  .     .  Othello^  v.  2. 

Sulphurous.  — You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires  .     .  .  King  Lear ^  iii.  2. 

Sum. — If  you  should  here  disfurnish  me,  You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have   T.  G.of  Ver.'w.  1. 

1  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to    .     .     .   Love's  L.  Losiy  u  ^. 

Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodliy  To  raise  a  present  sum  .  .        Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Three  thousand  ducats  ;  't  is  a  good  round  sum    .     .  .  ,     .  .1.3. 

Such  sum  or  sums  as  are  Expressed  in  the  condition  ...  .     .  .  i.  3. 

'  Confess '  and  '  love '  Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession  ....  .  .      iii.  2. 

The  full  sum  of  me  Is  sum  of  something  ...      iii.  2. 

Giving  thy  sum  of  more  To  that  which  had  too  much     .  .  As  Vou  Like  It^  ii.  i. 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age  ...  .      iii.  2. 

For  what  sum  ? —  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord  ;  it  is  for  all    .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii,  i. 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles  Collected  from  his  life  .  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Perspicuous  even  as  substance,  Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up    .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

My  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth  Romeo  and  Jtiliet^  ii.  6. 

Your  sum  of  parts  Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him  Hamlet^  iv.  7. 

Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum  ,     .       v.  i. 

Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by  Addition  of  his  envy!  ....  Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  z. 

A  man  worth  any  woman,  overbuys  me  Almost  the  sum  he  pays  .  .     .       Cy^nbelifte,  i.  1. 

Summary.  —  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  iii.  2. 

Summer.  — Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes  or  cuckoo-birds  do  sing Merry  JVives,  ii.  i. 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so,  Since  summer  first  was  leafy  .     .  .  .     .     Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Why  should  proud  summer  boast  Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing?  .     .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

These  summer-flies  Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation    ...  .  .     ,      v.  2. 

A  sweet-faced  man;  a  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day  .      Mid.  N.  Dream^  i.  2. 

Never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring,  Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead  .  ii.  1. 

The  summer,  The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries ii.  r. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand     Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  g. 

Warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  .      iii.  i. 

This  is  like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough  .  ...       v.  i. 

The  year  growing  ancient,  Not  yet  on  summer's  death  ...  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

These  are  flowers  Of  middle  summer,  and  1  think  they  are  given  To  men  of  middle  age     .  iv.  4. 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom,  That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust         K'i^^  John,  v.  7. 

And  his  summer  leaves  all  faded,  By  envy's  hand      .  .  Richard  II.  \.  2. 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat         i.  3. 

I  '11  use  the  advantage  of  my  power  And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers        iii.  3. 

Farewell,  thou  latter  spring!   farewell,  AU-hallown  summer !       ...  ...    z  Henry  IV.  \.  2. 

Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower,  With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute  ....      iii.  i. 

Thou  art  a  summer  bird,  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings    .  .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night.  Unseen,  yet  creseive  In  his  faculty  .        Henry  V.  i.  i. 

Like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings,  Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  .  i.  2, 

As  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's  day  ...  .....      iv.  8. 

This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot  summer         ...  ...  v.  2. 

Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days        .  i  Henry  VI.  i.  ^. 

In  open  field,  In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat    .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold         ...  ii.  4. 

Made  rough  and  rugged.  Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodged    .     .  ....      iii.  2. 

When  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring,  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase  3  Henry  Vl.n.z. 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies  ;  And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ?      .       ii.  6. 

Watched  the  winter's  night,  Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat v.  7. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York        Richard  III.  i.  i. 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring  •  -     ■  "i-  i- 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other    .      iv.  3. 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory,  But  far  beyond  my  depth Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not;  But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer.    .    .      iv.  2- 
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Summer.— Men,  like  butterflies,  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer   Troi.  &>  Cress,  iii.  3. 

Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies,  Or  butchers  killing  flies  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

We'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st,  Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day     .     Titus  ATidron.  v.  i. 

This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixed     ....  .  .       v.  2. 

Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride,  Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  2. 

Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower  .     ...  .  ...  i- 3- 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath.  May  prove  a  beauteous  flower ii.  2. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air ii.  6. 

The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willing  than  we  ....  .     .        TiTHon  of  Athens^  iii.  6. 

Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter  :  such  summer-birds  are  men         .  .     .  iii-  6. 

This  guest  of  summer,  The  temple-haunting  martlet  ....  .     .  Macbeth^  i.  6. 

Can  such  tilings  be,  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud?  ...  .  ....      iii.  4- 

If  it  be  summer  news,  Smile  to  't  before Cymbelhie,  iii.  4. 

And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ?  —  As  a  fair  day  in  summer,  wondrous  fair      .     .     .  Pericles^  ii.  5. 

Summit.  —  It  is  a  massy  wheel,  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount  .     .     Handei,  iii.  3. 

From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn     .  .     .    King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii. 

A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me,  And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  ....  .    Macbeth^  ii. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell  That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell  .  .     .       ii. 

And  then  it  starttd  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons   ....  .     .      Hamlet^  i. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons?        .     .  Othello,  i. 

Sun.  — The  sun  will  set  before  I  shall  discharge  What  I  must  strive  to  do  .  .    Tempest,  iii. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star,  But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verofia,  ii.  6. 

The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky     .  .  .  .     .       v.  i. 

Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine.  —  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour  ....      Merry  Wives^  i.  3. 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold  Than  thee  with  wantonness iv.  4. 

Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and  dried  it,  that  it  wants  matter  ?      .  .     .  ...       v.  5. 

It  is  I,  That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun.  Do  as  the  carrion  does      .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  To  the  under  generation  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  3. 

My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun  .     .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  \.  i. 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth.  Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us      .     .     .     .  i.  i. 

Ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west   .  .     .  .  .  i.  2. 

When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport ii.  2. 

Where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun,  Forbid  the  sun  to  enter   ....  .    Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun      .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not  To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose    ...      iv.  3. 

O!   't  is  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine  .  ....      iv.  3. 

But  be  first  advised,  In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them .     .      iv.  3. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  As  he  to  me Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion,  The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun    Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

'T  is  a  day, Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid v.  1. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun     ....       v.  1. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun  And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  5. 

I  met  a  fool ;  Who  laid  him  down  and  bagked  him  in  the  sun     ...  ii.  7. 

That  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun  .  .     .  ....      iii.  2. 

It  is  the  blessed  sun  :  But  sun  it  is  not  when  you  say  it  is  not     .     .  .     Tarn.  ofiJie  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper    .     .     .      AlPs  Well,  i.  3, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring  Their  fiery  torcher  his   diurnal  ring  ....       ii.  i. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun,  it  shines  every  where iii.  i. 

We  were  as  twinned  lambs  that  did  frisk  i'  the  sun         ...  Winter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun  And  with  him  rises  weeping  ....  iv.  4. 

The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court  Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage         ...      iv.  4. 

No  sun  to  ripe  The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit    .     .  King  fohn,  ii.  1. 

To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun  Stays  in  his  course      .     .  .     .  iii.  1. 

The  burning  crest  Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun ...  .     .       v-.  4. 

The  sun  of  heaven  methought  was  loath  to  set,  But  stayed  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush     v.  5. 
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Sun.  —  That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me Richard  II.  i.  3. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  .  ii.  i. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west,  Witnessing  storms  to  come  .     .  .     .       ii.  4. 

As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun  From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east      .     .  ,  .      iii.  3. 

The  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  iti  flame-coloured  taffeta  .     .  .     .         i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May,And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer      ...  iv.  1. 

Worse  than  the  sun  in  March,  This  praise  doth  nourish  agues        Iv.  1, 

How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer  Above  yon  busky  hill !   the  day  looks  pale  .     .  .       v.  i. 

It  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun  In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  ...  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale,  Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  .  .  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
A  largess  universal  like  the  sun  His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one     .     .  .     .  iv.  Prol. 

You  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  .  .  iv.  i. 

Come,  come,  away  !     The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day  .  iv.  2. 

A  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  or  rather  the  sun  and  not  the  moon    ....       v.  2. 

The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world  .     .  .  ...  .1  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams.  Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam      .     .     .     ,       v.  3. 
Like  the  sun  'gainst  glass.  Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil     .  ...  2  He?try  VI.  iii.  2. 

The  morning  opes  her  golden  gates,  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  !     3  Henry  VI.  ii,  1, 
Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns?  —  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun  .  ii.  i. 

When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon       ...  iv.  7. 

The  sun  shines  hot ;  and  if  we  use  delay.  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay    .  .      iv.  S. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York      Richard  III.  i.  i. 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time,  Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun  .  .  i.  1. 

Dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun.  —  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade  .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ?    Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth     ii.  3. 
The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set  .  .  ....  v.  3. 

The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day  ;  The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  .  .     .  .  .     .       v.  3. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours  ....  .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2, 

As  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm,  Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile   .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i. 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harnessed  light.  And  to  the  field  goes  he    .     .     .  .  .  i.  2. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun  Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes     .  .  .        i.  3. 

Like  a  gate  of  steel  Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back  .     .      iii.  3. 

And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun iii.  3. 

The  sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word      .....  v.  i. 

Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call,  Constringed  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun    .  .     .       v.  2. 

How  the  sun  begins  to  set;  How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels     .  ...  v.  8. 

Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun,  To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  life  is  done  .     .       v.  8. 

You  are  no  surer,  no,  Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice,  Or  hailstone  in  the  sun     Coriolanus^  i.  >.. 

Is  it  most  certain  ?  —  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire  .  .  v.  4. 

As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom     ....  .  .  .  Tittts  Andron.  ii.  i. 

Is  the  sun  dimmed,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it?  .  .  iv,  4. 

What,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than  one?  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ?  .  v.  3. 
Before  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east  .  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  i.  i. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun     .  .  .  i.  i. 

The  all-seeing  sun  Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun .     .  i.  2, 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall     .     .  .  .     .  i.  3, 

What  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?     It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ii.  2. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon,  Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief  ....  K\.  z. 
Ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye,  The  day  to  cheer  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry  .     .       ii.  3. 

The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears,  Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears      .       ii.  3. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill  Of  this  day's  journey ii.  5. 

All  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night,  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish. sun  ....      iii.  2. 

It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales,  To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer      .  .      iii.  5. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew  ........  .      ni.  5. 

The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  head       .  ....  v.  3. 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun Timon  0/ A  them.,  i.  2. 

You  must  consider  that  a  prodigal  course  Is  like  the  sun's iii.  4. 
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Son.— But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon  ;  There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of  Tim.  o/Ath.  iv.  3. 

The  sun  's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction  Robs  the  vast  sea iv.  3. 

The  moon  's  an  arrant  thief,  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun      ......      iv.  3. 

Thou  sun,  that  comfort' st,  burn!     Speak,  and  be  hanged  :  For  each  true  word,  a  blister  !       .       v.  i. 

0  setting  sun,  As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night Julius  Cmsar,  v.  3. 

The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !    Our  day  is  gone ;  Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come  ;  our  deeds  are  done !    v.  3. 

That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun .  Macbeth^  i.  i. 

As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection  Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break      .     .     .  i.  2, 
O,  never  Shall  sun  that  morrow  seel  ...  .  .     -  ....  .1.5. 

1  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun,  And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone     .  .     .       v.  5. 

I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun .     -  .  ....       Hamiet,  i.  2. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire;  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move 11.2. 

If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god  kissing  carrion  .       ii.  2. 

The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch   .  .  .      iv.  r. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun,  The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night .  .      King^  Leary  i.  i. 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  us   .     .  .  i.  2. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars i.  2. 

Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  comest  To  the  warm  sun!        .  .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  2. 

Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one    •     ■^.  •     ■  .  ...  .     .      iv.  6. 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun,  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  Oikello^'H.  3. 
O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more  :   Fortune  and  Antony  part  here  Ant.  aiid  Cleo.  iv.  12. 

O  sun,  Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in  !   darkling  stand  The  varying  shore  o'  the  world    iv.  15. 
We  had  very  many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes  as  he  .     .  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

If  Csesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket  .     .     .      iii.  i. 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?     Day,  night.  Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?  .     .     .     .  iii.  4. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages    ....  .  .  iv.  2. 

Sun-beamed.  —  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Sunburnt.  — Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburnt  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Sunday.  — Wear  the  print  of  it   and  sigh  away  Sundays      ....  ...  .  i.  i. 

Whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  .  .  .     .       Hamlet,  i.  1. 

We  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays      .  iv.  5. 


Sundered.  —  Shall  we  be  sundered  !*  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ?  ...  As  Von  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Sundry.  —  Indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels      ....  .  .     .  .      iv.  1. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons  ....  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
Sung.  —  A  very  pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung,  From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come  .     .     .  Pericles,  \.  Gower. 

Sunshine. —  Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face  .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^  v.  2. 

Thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail  In  me  at  once       .  .  ,    All^s  Well^  v.  3. 

And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour  .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day  ...  .  •     -  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Even  then  that  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for  him     ....  .     .  .       ii.  2. 

When  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring,  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase      .     .       ii.  2. 

Sunshine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  way  .     .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

Sup.  —  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran .  Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  3. 

If  not  in  heaven,  you  '11  surely  sup  in  hell         .  .  ,     .  2  Henry  VI.  v.  i. 

Superficial.  — A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow  .     .     Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  ^. 

This  superficial  tale  Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

Superficially. — On  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand  Have  glozed,but  superficially  Tr*  &'  Cr.  ii.  2. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not? —  Faith,  sir,  superficially ...      iii.  r. 

Superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer    .     .     .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  ^. 

Then  we  shall  ha'  means  to  vent  Our  musty  superfluity  .  .  .  Coriolanus,  i.  i. 
Superfluous  branches  We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live Richard  II .  iii.  4. 

I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day  i  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 

Purchased  At  a  superfluous  rate! .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  \.  i. 

Our  basest  beggars  Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous    ...  .     .  King  Lear,  ii.  4, 

Supernal.  —  From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good  thoughts      ....  King  John,  \\.  \. 

Supernatural. — To  make  modern  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless  AWs  PVell,  ii.  3. 
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Supernatural.  — This  supernatural  soliciting  Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good 
SuPERPRAiSE.  — To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts      .  ... 

Superscript.  —  I  will  overglance  the  superscript 

Superstitious.  —  Been,  out  o£  fondness,  superstitious  to  him      .... 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late,  Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Supervise.  —  That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated      .     .  .     . 

Supped.  —  I  have  supped  full  with  horrors 


.  .  Macbeth^  \. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 
Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 
Henry  l^IIL  iii. 
JxUhis  Cezsar,  ii. 
.  ,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Macbeth,  v. 


Love's  L.  Lost^ 
.  Mer.  of  Venice.^  n.  z. 
As  You  Like  H,  iii.  2, 
I  Henry  11^.  i.  2, 
2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2. 
.V.  3, 
2  Henry  VI.  ii. 
Coriolantis,  iv. 
.     .    Macbeth,  iii. 
iii. 
.     .        Othello,  i. 
.     .  .     .      iv. 

.  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 


Supper.  —There  's  a  partridge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night    Much  Ado,  ii. 

And  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper    .... 

Let  it  be  so  hasted  that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock  . 

Dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted 

Unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon  . 

Like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring.  .     . 

By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much  sack  at  supper  .     .  .     , 

Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave  In  this  close  walk  to  satisfy  myself 

I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you  most  strange  things 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir.  And  I  '11  request  your  presence 

As  will  fill  up  the  time  'Twixt  this  and  supper  .     .     . 

Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper! 

Let 's  to  supper,  come,  And  drown  consideration      ... 
Supple.  —  1  will  knead  him  ;   I  '11  make  him  supple  .  ... 

Supple  knees  Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees .  iii.  3 

SuppLiANCE. — Not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting,  The  perfume  and  supplianceof  a  minute  Hamlet,  \.  3 
Suppliant  —  What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes  this  eager  cry?  .     ,         Richard II.  v.  3 

Scandaled  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  called  them  Time-pleasers Coriolantis,  iii.  i 

Supplication.  —  As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should  In  supplication  nod  .  ...  .     .       v.  3 

Supply.  — To  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend,  I  '11  break  a  custom  .  .     .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope,  Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply  .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

SOPPLYMENT.  —  I  will  never  fail  Beginning  nor  supplyment      .  ,  .  Cymbeline,  iii.  4 

Support. — Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself        ....         ...        Richard  II.  ii.  2, 

SupPORTANCE.  —  Give  some  supportartce  to  the  bending  twigs .  iii.  4 

SupposAL. —  Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth     .     .  .     .  ....      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Suppose.  —While  counterfeit  supposes  bleared  thine  eyne   .  ...     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  i, 

That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose  What  hath  been  cannot  be      .     .      AlPs  Well,  i.  i 

Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us  That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose    .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose  .  .     .      Titus  Andron.  i.  i 

Supposition.  — And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think  He  gains  by  death      .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 

Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition      .     .  .     .     ,  .  .     .  ...         Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  beguile  the  supposition  .  AlVs  Well,  iv.  3. 

Surcease.  —  I  will  not  do  't,  Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth  Coriolamcs,  iii.  2 

No  pulse  Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i, 

And  catch  With  his  surcease  success         .     .  ...  .  .      Macbeth,  \.  7, 

Sure. — That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother.  As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set   Titus  And.  v.i, 

Hamlet,  iv. 


Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse.  Looking  before  and  after 

There  might  be  thought.  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily 

Surecard. —  Surecard,  as  I  think .  .     . 

Surety.  — One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  woHd  Shall  be  my  surety  . 

And  makest  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth  Against  an  oath 

What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay    .  

He  is  a  man  Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety,  Surety  secure  .  

Surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast    .     .  

I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already.  And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii. 

A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things  The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings       Mid.  N.  Dream,  il.  2. 

So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy,  Of  all  be  hated    ...  .  

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing     .  Mer.  of  Venice. 


4. 

iv.  5, 

2  Henry  IV.  iii,  2 

.    Airs  Well,  iv.  4 

.  King  John,  iii.  i 

...       V.  7, 

.    2  Henry  IV.  \.  i, 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2, 

Meas.for  Meas.  i.  2, 
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Surfeit.  —  I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing :  make  it  less,  For  fear  I  surfeit  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  z. 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made     .     .  .     .  ...         Richard  II.  \\.  ^. 

So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old  and  so  profane .     .  ....  .2  He?iry  IV.  v.  5. 

As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  011  a  want   ...  ....  .     .  .2  He?iry  VI.  iii.  2. 

What  authority  surfeits  on  would  relieve  us  ...  .  .  Corhlamts,  i.  i. 

Surfeited.  — My  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,  Stand  in  bold  cure  .  .     .  .  Othello,  ii.  i. 

Surfeiting.  — That,  surfeiting,  The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die    ....    Tivel/th  Night,  i,  i. 
Surge.  —  I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him,  And  ride  upon  their  backs  •     .     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge  Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him  Titus  Aiidron.  iii,  i. 

The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane     ....  .  Othello,  ii.  i. 

Si;rgeon.  — With  the  lielp  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v,  i. 

Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt,  And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am      1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes  ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  recover  them  yul.  Css.  i.  i. 

Let  me  have  surgeons;  I  am  cut  to  the  brains       .  .  ...         King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Surgery.  —  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then?  no.     What  is  honour?  i  Henry  IV.  v.  x. 

Pitiful  to  the  eye.  The  mere  despair  of  surgery      .  .  .  Macbeth,  iv. 

Are  you  hurt,  lieutenant?  —  Ay,  past  all  surgery .     .       Othello,  ii. 

SuRMiSEOf  aids  incertain  should  not  be  admitted      .  .     .   2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function  Is  smothered  in  surmise  .  .  Macbeth,  i. 

To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises.  Matching  thy  inference    ,     .     .  .     ,  Othello,  iii. 

Surplice.  —  It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart    AlVs  Well,  i. 
Surplus.  —  It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  wliich  never  My  life  may  last  to  answer    Winter's  Tale,  v. 


He  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repetition 
Surprise.  — The  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers 

Surprised.  —  So  surprised  my  sense.  That  I  was  nothing  

Survey.  — Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes.     .     , 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world,  Must  have  a  stop 

When  we  mean  to  build,  We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model  . 

Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  field ;  Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction 

Make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves                        .     .     . 
Suspect.  —  And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect        

Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ?  dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years  ?  . 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughts  of  others 

You  do  me  shameful  injury,  Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects 

He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect  ... 

Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least 

O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves!   Othello.^ 

You  have  seen  nothing  then  ?  —  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  suspect  iv, 

Suspicion.  —  Hath  not  the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  ?       Much  A  do,  i, 

Out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous  ,     .  .  .  .     .  .     .  ii, 

I  have  too  much  believed  mine  own  suspicion  ...  .     .  .  Winter^s  Tale,  iii, 

The  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion  .  ....  .  v. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes \  Henry  IV.  y. 

See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath! .  ...         2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  .     .  ,3  Henry  VI.  v. 


Coriolamts,  i. 

Merry  Wives,  v. 

Wi?iter's  Tale,  iii. 

A  IPs  Well,  V. 

1  Hejiry  I V,  v. 

2  Henry  IV.  i. 
.  Richard  III.  v. 

Coriolamts,  ii. 
Com.  of  Errors,  iii. 
.  .  Much  Ado,  iv. 
.  Mer.  0/  Venice,  \. 
Richard  III.  \. 
•  •  .  .  .  iii. 
Tiinon  of  Athens,  iv. 


Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw.  Intending  deep  suspicion 

It  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully     ...  

Your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgement .     .               ... 
Suspiration.  —  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath      .  .     . 

SwADDLiNG-CLouTS.  —  Is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts  .     . 

Swagger,  —  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here .     . 

Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on 's  own  eyes?  .... 

Drunk?  and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble?  swagger?      ...  .  ...       ^ „ 

Swaggerer.— Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter  And  play  the  swaggerer  As  You  Like  It 

I  must  live  among  my  neighbours  ;  I  '11  no  swaggerers  .     .  .     .        2  Henry  IV.  iL. 

Shut  the  door ;  there  comes  no  swaggerers  here    .  ...  .  ....  ji 

Swaggering.  —  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swaggering  here  ?  .     .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream  iii. 


Richard  III.  iii. 

King  Lear,  iii. 

.      Othello,  iv. 

.     .  Hamlet,  i, 

.     .     .       ii. 

.  2  Henry  I V.  ii. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

Othello,  ii. 
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Swain.  — That  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth Love's  L,  Lost,  i.  i. 

Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch     ....  ,  Tavi.  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

It  were  a  happy  life,  To  be  no  belter  than  a  homely  swain      .     .  .  .  3  Heriry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Swallow.  — Daffodils  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares  ....  Wmier's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ?  2  Hertry  IV.  iv.  3. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings  . Richard  III.  v.  2. 

Follow  where  the  game  Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain      .     .    TlUis  Andron.  ii.  2. 

The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willing  than  we       .......  Tiinojt  0/  Aihetts,  iii.  6. 

Though  the  yesty  waves  Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature  That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows       Otliello,  i.  3. 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge  Swallow  them  up  .  ,  iii.  3. 

Swallowed.  —  My  belly  's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  .     .     .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

As  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love  .  ...  ...      Love  s  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

Thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon  .     .  .  ,  .     ,  .     .       v.  i. 

The  earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she     .  .     .  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

First  mouthsd,  to  be  last  swallowed  ...  .      .  ....  .  Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

They've  swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells,  and  all Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Swallowing. — With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  ...  .  King  John,  iv.  2. 

Almost  shouldered  in  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Swam.  —  I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five  and  thirty  leagues  off  and  on  .     .    Tempest,  iii.  2. 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola     ....  ,  .      As  Yo^i  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Swan.  —  And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans.  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable  .     -  i.  3. 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan     .  .     .  .....     King  John,  v.  7. 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save     -     .  i  Heiiry  VI.  v.  3. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide  .  .     .  .3  Henry  VI.  1.  4. 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean  Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white    .  Tltns  Andron.  iv.  2. 

I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow  .     ,  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  2. 

I  will  play  the  swan,  And  die  in  music  .     .  ...  Othello,  v.  2. 

The  swan's  down-feather,  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide      .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  2. 

Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  't  i   In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest  .  .      Cymbelme,  iii.  4. 

SwAN-LiKE.  —  He  makes  a  swan-like  end,  Fading  in  music       .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean  kept  .     .     .     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious King  John,  hi.  r. 

SwARTHS. — An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths  T.  Night,u.  3. 
Swashers.  —  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three  swashers  ,     .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

Swashing. — Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow    .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  v. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside,  As  many  other  mannish  cowards  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  3. 
Swath.  —  Ripe  for  his  edge.  Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ■v.  5. 
SwAV.  —  Pause  awhile,  And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case  ...  .    Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway      ...  .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

So  wears  she  to  him.  So  sways  she  level  in  her  liusband's  heart  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 

Let  us  sway  on  and  face  them  in  the  field  ...  ^  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance,  A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court        1  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

Should  not  our  father  Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons  ?  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  2. 

Her  father  counts  it  dangerous  That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway  Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  iv.  i. 

Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth  Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?     .      Jidius  Ccesar,  \.  3. 

Be  governed  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed  I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will  .     .     .   King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves   And  sway  our  great  designs  !  .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 
Swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven      .  .....  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 

Swear.  —  Whether  this  be  Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear  .     .  ....  .  Tempest,  v.  i. 

This  would  make  mercy  swear  and  play  the  tyrant     .  ...  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  ^. 

Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint  .  ...  .  .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me  .       Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart  .  .  .     .  i.  i. 

Swears  she  never  will ;   that  *s  her  torment  .     .  .     .  ...  .     .     .       ii.  3. 

He  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules  that  only  tells  a  lie  and  swears  it       .  .  iv.  i. 
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SwEAK.  —  I  swear  to  thee,by  Cupid's  strongest  bow,  By  his  best  arrow  .     •  Mid.  N.  Dreavt^  1.  i. 

Neeze  and  swear  A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there   ....  ii.  i. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable  .  .     .  ...  Mer.  0/  Venice^  i.  i. 

Put  on  a  sober  habit,  Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then      ....  ii.  2. 

Tell  me,  for  more  certainty,  Albeit  I  Ml  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue  ....  .  ii.  6. 

If  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn    ...  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

What  they  swear  in  poetry  may  be  said  as  lovers  they  do  feign  .     .  .     .  •     •  •      ii'-  3- 

He  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  worfls,  swears  brave  oaths      .     .  »'•  4- 

To  swear  and  to  forswear  ;  according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks v.  4. 

What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by.  But  take  the  High'st  to  witness  .  .  AlPs  Well^  iv.  2. 
Thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ;  And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear  King  John^\\\.\. 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God         .                               .     .  Richard  II.  \.  3. 

You  swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife   .     .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  j. 

.  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 
Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  4. 


Swears  with  a  good  grace,  and  wears  his  boots  very  smooth   . 

Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wronged    .     . 

Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believest  no  god     .... 

Being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two  And  sleeps  again 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon,  That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb 

What  shall  I  swear  by  ?  —  Do  not  swear  at  all ;  Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self    .       ii.  2. 

Here  's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale  .     Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Must  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear  and  lie? — Everyone.     .     .  ...  .     .     .      iv.  2, 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  CytnbeliTte,,  ii.  i. 
Swearer.  —  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools ....        Macbeth,  iv.  '^. 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  and  hang  up  them        .  .     .     .      iv.  ^, 

Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry  With  oaths  of  love    ,  ....  Mer.  of  Vejiice,  iii.  £. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing         .  ....  .     .  .  iv.  2. 

Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing    .     .  ......  ...  Tiuei/th  Night,  iii.  4. 

1  hough  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods  .     .  .  .     .     .     .    A7it.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

Swear'st.  —  Now,  blasphemy,  That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore?  Teijipest,  v.  i. 
Sweat.  —  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce  Without  sweat  or  endeavour  ....       ii.  i. 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  .  .  .     .     ,  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times,  Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion    .     .  ii.  3. 

Is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ? .      iii.  2. 

FalstafE  sweats  to  death, And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  .     .     .     .   i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.  Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  ...       ii.  3. 

1  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily  .     .         2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?     If  I  do  sweat,  they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers  .  ,     .     .     .      iv.  3. 

Shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  a'  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions  .  Epil. 

Whiles  a  more  frosty  people  Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields.     .  Hejiry  V.  iii.  5. 

He  was  stirred  With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely  .  ...      He7iry  VIII.  ii.  i. 

Till  then  I  '11  sweat  and  seek  about  for  eases .     'r?-oi.  and  Cress,  v.  10. 

It  is  no  little  thing  to  make  Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion    .  Coriola7ius,  v.  3. 

A  chilhng  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints ...  Titus  Andro7i.\\.  1. 

He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold,  To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  i. 

If  arguing  make  us  sweat.  The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops      ....  v.  1. 

At  this  time  We  sweat  and  bleed  .  .  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die.  But  for  the  end  it  works  to  .  .     .     Cynibeliue,  iii.  6. 

Sweaty.  — This  sweaty  haste  Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  .  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  i. 
Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens;  't  is  just  the  fashion  .  .     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

What  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this  way!  ....  Tiinon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine!    .  Two  Gen.  of  Vero7ia,\\.  t.. 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones,  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  .  .       ii.  7. 

That  never  meat  sweet-savoured  in  thy  taste.  Unless  I  spake  ...  .     .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse  .  .     .  ...  ....  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

For  youth  unmeet,  Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet      .     .  .     .  .     .  iv.  3. 

As  sweet  and  musical  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair .     .     .      iv.  3. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet,  To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 
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Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity .     .      As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Thus  continue  your  resolve  To  suck  the  sweets  of  sw^eet  philosophy     .     .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  i. 

With  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air  :   Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her i.  i. 

Slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers    ....  .  ii.  i. 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets   ...  .     .     .     .     AlPs  Well,  ii.  4. 

Enough  ;  no  more  :   'T  is  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before   .     .  ...     Twelfth  Night,  i.  t. 

Whose  red  and  white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on    ...     .  .     .  i.  5. 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty,  Youth  's  a  stuff  will  not  endure    .     .  .       ii.  3. 

A  contagious  breath.  —  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith .       ii.  3. 

Then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year;  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale  Winter's  Tale/iv.^. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  .  .      King  John,  \.  i. 

As  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet  The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet       Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour  .     .  ....  .     .  .        i.  3. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,is  sweetest  last  .  ii.  i. 

Your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable   .     .  ii.  3. 

Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom  Of  good  old  Abraham!  ...  iv.  i. 

Let  pity  teach  thee  how  :  The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet  .  ...  v.  3, 

How  sour  sweet  music  is,  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept !  .  .     .  .       v.  5. 

For  he  made  nie  mad  To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet      .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

Like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower  The  virtuous  sweets   .     .  ,     .  .2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this!  how  sweet!   how  lovely! 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped !         .  .  .....       v.  5. 

Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place     ....  .     .  .  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

'T  is  hard  to  draw  them  thence,  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation  .  .  .     .      iii,  7. 

My  tender  babes  !  My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  I      .     .  ...  .     .      iv.  4. 

Sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not;  But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer /7c«rj/  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Sweet  draught :   '  sweet'  quoth'a  !  sweet  sink,  sweet  sewer  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  i. 

Let  them  not  lick  The  sweet  which  is  their  poison     ....  ...  .    Coriolanns  iii.  1. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous.  Than  baits  to  fish   .  .    Tittis  Andro?i.  iv.  4. 

A  madness  most  discreet,  A  choking  gall  and  a  preserving  sweet  Romeo  and  JuUet,  i.  i. 

That  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet .     .       \\.  -2.. 

Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting,  The  perfume  and  suppllance  of  a  minute  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
As  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine  ...  ...  .       ii.  2. 

O,  't  is  most  sweet,  When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet     .  iii.  4. 

Sweets  to  the  sweet ;   farewell !  .  ......  .     .       v.  i. 

0  thou  weed,  Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell' st  so  sweet !  .  .  ...  ,  Othello,  iv.  2. 
As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,  —  O  Antony  !          Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Sweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day  .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

Sweet-heart.  — Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me  ....  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
Sweeting.  — Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting  ;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce     .      Rotneo  and  yuliet,  ii.  4, 

What  is  the  matter?  —  All 's  well  now,  sweeting  ;  come  away  to  bed Othello,  ii.  3. 

Sweet-marjoram.  —  She  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad AWs  Well,  iv.  5. 

Sweetmeats,  messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth  .  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 
Sweetness. — They  surfeited  with  honey  and  began  To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  ^, 

Tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness  For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  .  .  ,  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii  2. 
Swerving.  —  Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood    ...  .     .  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

1  have  offended  reputation,  A  most  unnoble  swerving  ...  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11. 
Swift.  — Mumentany  as  a  sound.  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

He  is  very  swift  and  sententious  .  ..  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  draw  deep  ,     .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow  ...  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love      .     .  ....  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body   ...  .        i.  5, 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow .  ...     Mid.  N.  Drea^n,  iii.  2. 

We  the  globe  can  compass  soon,  Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon      ...  .  .  .      iv.  j. 

That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim ...    2  Henry  IV.  i.  i. 
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Swiftly.  —  Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you As  Vojt  Like  It^  ii.  3, 

Swiftness.  — That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add  More  feathers  to  our  wings      .   Henry  V.  i.  2. 
In  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on      Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

We  may  outrun,  By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at Henry  VI I L  i, 

When  it  shall  find  The  harm  of  unscanned  swiftness      ,  Coriolanits^  iii. 

Swim.  — Swum  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck:  I  can  swim  like  a  duck      ....  .     .    Tempest^  ii.  z. 

Be  thou  here  again  Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league Mid.  N.  Dream^  ii.  i 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide 3   Henry  VI.  \.  4 

I  have  ventured,  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders Henry  VIII.  iii,  2, 

He  that  depends  Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead Coriolanus.  \.  i 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood,  And  swim  to  yonder  point    .     ,     ,     ,     .       Julitts  dssar,  i.  z, 

'T  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in .  ...  ....  Ki7tg  Lear,  iii.  4, 

Swimmers.  —  As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together  And  choke  their  art  .     .      Macbeth^  i.  2 

Swine.  —  'T  is  old,  but  true,  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff Merry  Wives,  iv.  ^. 

Fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  z, 

0  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he  lies!              ....,,       Taut,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue, 
Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine-drunk All' s  Well,  iv.  3, 

SwiNGE-BUCKLERS. — You  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  inns  o'  court  2  Henry  IV.  iii,  2. 

Swinged.  — I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me  .     .     .  Merry  IVives,  v.  5, 

Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon .     .    King  Joh7i~_ 

1  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  — you  blue-bottle  rogue 2  Henry  IV.  v.  4, 

If  you  be  not  swinged,  I  'U  forswear  half-kirtles  .     .  .     .       v.  4, 

Switch  and  spurs  ;  or  I  '11  cry  a  match  .  ...  ...  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4 

Swoon.  —  So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons      ....  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood  ...  .      As  Voii  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

Swoop.  — What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  At  one  fell  swoop?      .     .  .     Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Sword.  —  If  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  should  end  it Merry  Wives,  i.  i, 

I  bruised  my  shin  th' other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger i.  i, 

What,  the  sword  and  the  word  !  do  you  study  them  both,  master  parson  ? iii.  i, 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword,  The  marshal's  truncheon  . 

There  's  an  eye  Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword .  .     . 

With  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce  A  thievish  living    .  ... 

An  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town-armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt .     . 

Therefore,  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked  .     .     . 

Put  up  thy  sword  betime  ;  Or  I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron     . 

What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right  drawn  sword  may  prove     ... 

My  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw  —  eccesignumi     .  .     .  .     . 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  Thy  maiden  sword  ... 

It  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  nian's  sword  will  . 

Sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument .  ... 

The  sceptre  and  the  ball,  The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial     .     . 

Fortune  made  his  sword  ;  By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved 

His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams      .  ... 

Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a  lath  .     . 

I  '11  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword 

Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords  .     . 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law  .     . 

I  know  his  sword  Hath  a  sharp  edge  :  it's  long    .     .  .     . 

In  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since  He  lurched  all  swords  of  the  garland 


Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2, 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  V.  2, 
As  Vmt  Like  It,  ii.  3, 
Tain,  oftlie  Shrew,  iii.  2, 
T'welfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
.  King  John,  iv.  3. 
Richard  II. 
I  Henry  I V.  ii.  4, 
V.  4. 
Henry  V.  ii. 


Epil 

Henry  VI.  i.  i, 

2  Henry  VL  iv.  ^. 


His  sword,  death's  stamp.  Where  it  did  mark,  it  took 
There  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye  Than  twenty  of  their  swords 
For  your  part,  To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points    .     . 
Let  us  rather  Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword  .     .  .  .     . 


.Richard III.  v.  3, 

.       V.  3 

.  Henry  VIII.  i.  1, 

Coriolajais,  ii.  z, 


.     .  .     .       11.  2. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  z. 

.     Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  i, 

Macbeth,  iv.  3 


Swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn,  Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  born 

That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword,  Who  wears  no  honesty       .  King  Lear,  ii, 

To  be  tender-minded  Does  not  become  a  sword ...       v.  3. 

Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast,  In  opposition  bloody       ....  .       Othello,  ii.  3, 
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Sword.  —  My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would  Obey  it  on  all  cause     Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii. 

'T  is  slander,  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword      .  Cynibeluie,  iii.  4, 

Swore.  —  He  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday    Miich  Ado,  \ 

Fleered  and  swore  A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before     ....  .     .  Love's  L.  Losi^  \ 

Sworn.  —  Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath,  Study  to  break  it  .  ....  .     . 

Swum. — You  are  over  boots  in  love,  And  yet  you  never  swum  the  Hellespont  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \ 
Syllable.  —  Even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness  .  ...  .  Al^s  Well,  iii.  6. 

To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul  Of  every  syllable  ....  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2 

I  find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables      .  ,  .     Corzolanus,  ii.  1 

And  yelled  out  Like  syllable  of  dolour  ...  ....         Macbeth   iv.  3 

From  day  to  day  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time    .  .  ...       v.  5. 

Syllogism.— If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy  ?   Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
Sympathy. —  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy,  There  is  my  gage Richard  II.  iv. 

If  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice,  War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts  2  Henry  VI.  i. 

Loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties Othello,  ii. 

O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this,  As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss!        Titus  Andron.  iii. 
Syrups.  —  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world      .     .      Othello,  iii.  3, 


Table. —  The  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts  Are  visibly  charactered 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish      .     . 
If,  before  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace 
When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice  In  honourable  terms 
Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner 
Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table 

Infijted  I  beheld  myself  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  .     . 
Lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his  counsel-keeper 
Therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean  And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory 
The  great  King  of  kings  Halh  in  the  tables  of  his  law  commanded 
Hast  thou  not  served  thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  .  .  . 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader    ...  .     .     .     .      iv.  5, 

A  perfecter  giber  for  the  table  than  a  necessary  bencher  in  the  Capitol  .  Coriolanns^  ii. 

Turn  the  tables  up,  And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot    .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
Let  him  have  a  table  by  himself,  for  he  does  neither  affect  company,  nor  is  he  fit  for 't  Tim.  o/Ath. 
Th'  ear,  Taste,  touch,  and  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise  .     . 


T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7, 
Com.  of  Errors, 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  -£. 
,     .  .  .       \. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  5, 
As  You  Like  Ii,  li.  7, 
Kiitg  John,  ii, 
2  Henry  IV.  ii. 
.     .     .  .      iv. 

.  Richard  III.  \.  4. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 


Macbeth, 


Hamlet, 


Anon  we'll  drink  a  measure  The  table  round 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  o'  the  whole  table      .  ... 

We  may  again  Give  to  our  tables  meats,  sleep  to  our  nights   .     .     . 

The  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables 

From  the  table  of  my  memory  I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records 

My  tables,  — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down,  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  .     .     .     .  i.  5. 

Flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar 
Table-book.  —  If  I  had  played  the  desk  or  table-book,  Or  given  my  heart  a  winking      .  .       ii.  2. 

Table-talk.  —  Pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk Mer.  of  Venice,  \\\.  ^. 

Taciturnity. —  The  secrets  of  nature  Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity    .            Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2. 
Tackle.  — The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked  and  burned     .     .  King  John,  v.  7, 

Though  thy  tackle  's  toni.  Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel Coriolanus,  iv.  5, 

Taffeta.  —  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta      .     .  .  .     .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise,  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation  .  .  v.  2 

Tag-rag. — If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him    .    ,              .     .      Julius  CiEsar,\.  2 
Tail.  —  And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail 1  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 

And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail,  I  '11  do,  I  '11  do,  and  I  '11  do Macbeth,  i.  3. 
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Tail.— She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail  To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail  Othello,  ii. 
Thereby  hangs  a  tall.  —  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir! 


Cyjnbeline,  iv.  2. 
.    Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 
Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3, 
As  Voii  Like  It,  v.  4 
Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3, 
All's  Well,  ii, 
King  John,  iv 
I  Henry  IV.  iii 
Richard  III.  i, 
Coriolamts,  iv, 


If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail  More  perilous  than  the  head 
Tailor.  — This  secrecy  of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee  .     .     . 

Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop  And  showed  me  silks 

I  have  undone  three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels 

Why,  what,  i*  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this?      .     . 

I  know  him  well,  I,  sir;  he,  sir,  's  a  good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news    .     . 

'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-breast  teacher 

I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass,  And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors 

This  peace  Is  nothing,  hut  to  rust  iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers 

And  the  tailor  with  his  last,  the  fisher  with  his  pencil .     .  Romeo  and  Jidiet.,  i 

Didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter?  -  ■  iii-  i- 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water;  When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors   .  King  Lear,  iii.  2 

He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear,  With  that  he  called  the  tailor  lown         ....       Othello,  ii.  3 
Taint.  —  But  wise  men,  folly-fall'n,  quite  taint  their  wit Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

Pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  air  and  taint 

We  did  our  main  opinion  crush  In  taint  of  our  best  man 

Like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun  .     .     . 

Here  abjure  The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself.  For  strangers  to  my  nature 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive  Against  thy  mother  aught   . 

But  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly  That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  . 

Or  your  fore-vouched  affection  Fall'n  into  taint     .  .     . 

His  taints  and  honours  Waged  equal  with  him  .     .  .     . 

Tainted.  —  Pray  heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted  !  . 

Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt .     . 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death 

A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness    .     , 

For,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  In 's  wits  .     .  .  . 

Take.  —  Have  you  any  thing  to  take  to?  —  Nothing  but  my  fortune 

Do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all 

Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away.  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn     . 

Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word 

Just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's  point    . 

Take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go     .  .  .  .     . 

It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word    .  .     .  .     . 

Let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower        ....  .     .  .     . 

Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake .     .     , 

It  is  twice  blest ;   It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  .     .     . 

Vou  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop  That  doth  sustain  my  house 

You  take  my  life  When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live 

Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should  .  .     .  Tarn,  of  tlie  Shrew,  iv.  2, 

After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell  .  .  .    AlPs  Well,  ii. 

Your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours     .  .  Ttuelftk  Night,  i.  3, 

He  takes  on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you  .  .     .  i.  5, 

Let  still  the  woman  take  An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him  .  ...  ...       ii.  4, 

Hob,  nob,  is  his  word  ;  give 't  or  take 't   .....  ...      iii.  4, 

This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy    .     .  .  .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

Wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another      .     .  .v. 

Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring.  — To  take  is  not  to  give ...  ...  Richard  III.  \. 

Take  that,  and  that :  if  all  this  will  not  do,  I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  .     .     .  i, 

Take  the  instant  way  ;  For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow  .  .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3, 

He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withal    ...  .  ...  .     .       v. 

I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's Romeo  and  Juliet,  \. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble Macbeth,  iii.  4. 


Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3 
.     .     .  iii.  3 

Macbeth,  iv.  3, 
Hamlet,  i 
.     .     .       ii 
.     King  Leary  i, 
A  nt.  and  Cleo.  v 
Meas.for  Meas.  iv 
Com.  of  Errors,  iii 
Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

.     .  .      iv. 

,     .   AlVs  Well,  Vii. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv. 

Merry  Wives,  ii. 

Meas.  for  Meas.  iv. 

.  Com.  of  Errors,  \. 

Much  Ado,  ii. 


.  Love'^s  L.  Lost,  ii. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 
Mer.  of  Venice,  iv. 


King  Lear,  ii. 
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Take.  —  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure,  And  take  a  bond  of  fate Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice,  Be  not  found  here  iv.  2. 

This,  I  take  it.  Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations Hamlet   \.  1. 

Why  should  we  in  our  peevish  opposition  Take  it  to  heart  ? .  .  i.  2 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again    ...  .     .  \.  2. 

Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise  .     .  .  .  ....  ...  .     .       ii.  z. 

You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  1  will  more  willingly  part  withal      .  ...       ii.  2. 

In  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article         v.  2. 

Take  physic,  pomp;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel Ki7ig  Lear,'\\\.  i^. 

Take  note,  take  note,  O  world,  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe  ....  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Taken. — And  wert  taken  with  the  manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ytilius  Ctssar,  iv.  3. 
Taker.  —  He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad  Much  Ado,  i.  i. 
Taking.— What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket !  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow  By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess  .     .   Mer.  of  Veiiice,  i,  3. 

Yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up  ;  and  that  thou  Vt  scarce  worth  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave  ...  .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Strike  her  young  bones,  You  taking  airs,  with  lameness!         ,     . 

Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking  !  .  .     . 

A  jewel  Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking.  ... 

Taking-off.  —  Against  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-ofF  .  ... 

Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise  His  speedy  taking-off 
Tale.  —  I  had  my  good  wit  out  of  the  '  Hundred  Merry  Tales  '     .... 

Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him  :   conclude,  conclude  he  is  in  love  . 

I  '11  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that :  and  now  forward  with  thy  tale    .     . 

Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  Love's  L.  Lost, 

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,  Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history    .     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale .  .     .  ii.  i. 

Put  in  two  scales,  Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales  .     .  .     ,  iii,  2, 

He  hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  z. 
I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale  ...  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  -a. 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ;  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale .  ii.  7. 

This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale  .     ■    Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

Upon  the  least  occasion  more  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me    .     .  ....  T-welfth  Nighty  ii.  1. 

Pray  you,  sit  by  us,  And  tell 's  a  tale         .  ii.  1. 

A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter:  I  have  one  Of  sprites  and  goblins Winter's  Tale,  ii.  *. 

This  news  which  is  called  true  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion  v.  z. 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  .  .  King  John.,  iii.  4. 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told.  And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome        .  .      iv.  2. 

Another  lean  unwashed  artificer  Cuts  off  his  tale  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death  .     .  .      iv.  .=. 

'  Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill  .  .     .  ...  .  Richard  IL  iii.  z. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say  .  .  ....      iii.  ^. 

Let  them  tell  thee  tales  Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid    .  v.  i. 

To  quit  their  griefs.  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me v.  i. 

Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down     .  .     ,     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the  tales  out  of  my  mouth  .  .  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

This  superficial  tale  Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise  .  .  .1  Henry  VI.  \.  5. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Then  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving  tale  .  .     .  .     .      iv.  4. 

Why  dost  thou  run  so  many  mile  about,  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  a  nearer  way?  .      iv.  4. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale.  And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain         .  .     .       v.  3. 

You  must  not  think  to  fob  ofl  our  disgrace  with  a  tale    ....  .  ...      Coriolanits^  i.  1. 

Leave  these  bitter  deep  laments:  Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale  Titus  Andron.  iii.  2. 
And  could  tell  A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear  Such  as  would  please  .  Rotneo  and  Juliet,  \.  5. 
I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale  ;  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer  ii.  4. 
I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath  Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale     .         .        ...  v.  3. 
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.    Macbetky  v.  5 

Hamlet^  i.  5, 

King  Lear^  i.  4, 

.     .       V.  3. 

V.  3. 

.  Othello,  i, 


Tale.  —  It  is  a  tale  Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  Signifying  nothing 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul 

Mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntly 

Pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh  At  gilded  butterflies     . 

List  a  brief  tale ;  And  when  't  is  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burst 

I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love  . 

I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too 

Truths  would  be  tales.  Where  now  half  tales  be  truths  .     . 
Talent.  —  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws  him  with  a  talent 

And  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents 

I  do  return  those  talents,  Doubled  with  thanks  and  service 

Talk.  —  If  they  were  but  a  week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad    . 

For  the  watch  to  babbie  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured 

We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk :  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch  ... 

A  merrier  man,  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal  L.  L.  Lost,  ii.  i, 

I  Ml  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here .     .  .     .      iv.  3, 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse ' Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  1. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following      .  *     '  }' 

Put  on  a  sober  habit,  Talk  with  respect  and  swear  but  now  and  then        .     .  .  -  ij. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk    ...  .  iii. 

Turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest  .  .     .     .     ,  As  You  Like  It,  i, 

*T  is  but  a  peevish  boy  ;  yet  he  talks  well :  But  what  care  I  for  words? 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk   ...  

A  thing  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten  .  .     .  .     . 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  Hons  As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  ! 

He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son  .     .  ... 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak  :  Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs  . 

Well,  well,  I  see  I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me  

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman  Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds  . 

Our  argument  Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me;  I  had  it  from  my  father    . 

I  cannot  sing,  Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk   .     .  ... 

Talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery .     . 

How  can  I  grace  my  talk,  Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ?  .     . 

True,  I  talk  of  dreams.  Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain  .... 

This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves .     . 

A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  himself  talk 


Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 
Lovers  L.  Lost^  iv. 
.     Tivelfth  Nighty  i. 
Tinion  of  Athens,  i. 
.     Much  Ado,  ii. 
.     .     .  iii.  3' 

.     .     .  .      iii.  3. 


3 
.     .     .  iii.  5. 

Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i, 
JVinter's  Tale,  iii, 
.    King  John,  ii, 

iii.  4. 

.  Richard  IL  iii.  2 

.     .     .      iii.  3 

I  Henry  TV,  i.  3 

.  2  Henry  IV.  w.  2 

.     .  Heiiry  VIII.  \.  4. 

I'roi.  and  Cress. 

Coriolaniis,  v.  4, 
.    Titus  A  ndron. 
Romeo  and  yuliet,  1.  4, 
i.  4 


Juli-us  Ccasar,  ii.  i 


It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed,  And  talk  to  you  sometimes     . 

I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you;  Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk,  And  nature  must  obey  necessity    . 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.     What  is  the  cause  of  thunder?  .     . 

I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban.     What  is  your  study?    .  .  ....      iii. 

We  Ml  talk  with  them  too,  Who  loses  and  who  wins  ;  who  's  in,  who 's  out   .  ...       v. 

I  Ml  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  .     .  Othello,  iii. 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  I  Ml  not  sleep  neither         .     .  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  v. 

Talked. — Yourself  and  all  the  world,  That  talked  of  her,  have  talked  amiss  of  her  Tam.of  the  Shrew,  ii. 


King  Lear,  iii. 


I  regarded  him  not ;  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too 

Thou  hast  talked  Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents,  Of  palisadoes  . 

You  have  been  talked  of  since  your  travel  much  ... 

Talker.  —  Farewell :  I  Ml  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear  ....  .     . 

We  will  not  stand  to  prate ;  Talkers  are  no  good  doers  .... 

My  good  lord,  have  great  care  T  be  not  found  a  talker 
Talking.  —  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking  .  .     .         ... 

A  good  old  man,  sir  ;  he  will  be  talking 

I  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talking  . 


I  Henry  IV,  i. 


11.3. 


Hamlet,  iv. 

.   Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Richard  III.  i. 

Henry  Vlfl.  ii. 

.     .      Much  A  do,  i. 

iii-  S- 

As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 


Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks.  And  save  me  so  nauch  talking  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 
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Talking.  —  No  more  talking  on  't ;  let  it  be  done Coriolamt^, 

Tall.  —  As  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head      .     .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  4, 
I  am  more  than  common  tall  .     .  ...  ....  .     ,     .  As  Yon  Like  It^  i.  3 

He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he  's  tall :  His  leg  is  but  so  so iii.  5 

He  's  as  tall  a  man  as  any  's  in  lllyria.  —  What 's  that  to  the  purpose      .     .     .    Twelfth  Night,  i.  3, 

I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well iv.  2, 

I  know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk  ,  .  Winter^ s  Tale,  v.  2, 
Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation         .  .     .  .  ...  Richard  III.  \.  4, 

Tall  stockings,  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel Henry  VIJI.  i.  3 

Taller.  —  Few  taller  are  so  young         .     .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold  .  Ta7}i.  of  the  Shrezv,  iv.  i, 

Tallow.  —  Her  rags  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter      .  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 

Tally.  —  Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

Talon.  —  When  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hal,  1  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist  i  Henry  I V.  ii.  4 
Tame. — What  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall  not  make  me  tame  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5, 
'T  is  a  world  to  see,  How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone  .     Tam.  of  the  Shreiv,  ii.  i, 

Thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast  .  .     .  iv.  1, 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew,  Now  let  him  speak  .  iv.  1, 

I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  natures  ....  ...         AlPs  Well,  ii.  5, 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses  Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle  .  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  and  most  familiar  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor  .     .  Hamlet,  iii, 

At  your  age  The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble  .  .....  iii 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows ...  .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  '11  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience .      Othello,  iii.  3 

Tameness.  —  He  's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  lameness  of  a  wolf    ....  ...  King  Lear,  iii.  6 

Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance,  Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i, 
Taming.  —  I  will  requite  thee,  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand    .  .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  1 

Tang.  —  For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang,  Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang  !       ...     Tempest,  ii.  2 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state  Twelfth  Night,  m.  ^. 

Tangle.  — 'Od  's  my  little  life,  I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  I  .  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5 

Tangled.  —  Like  a  tangled  chain  ;  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 
Tanling.  —  But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings  and  The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter  Cymbeliite,  iv.  4 
Tanned-— His  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while  Hamlet,  v.  i. 
Tann-er. — A  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year         .....  .  .  v.  ^. 

Taper.  — Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths  puffed  out Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  z, 

My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done  .     .  R  ichard  1 1 .  \.  ■^. 

Taper-light.  —  With  taper-light  To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish  King  John,  iv.  2, 
Tapestry.  —  Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry  ,  .  Much  Ado,  iii.  3, 
Tapster.  —  I  am  ill  at  reckoning  ;  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster      .     .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost-,  i.  2, 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster Asy^ouLikeIt,{\\ 

A  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total     .     .       Troi.  aftd  Cress,  i, 
Tardiness.  — A  tardiness  in  nature  which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke   .     .     .      King  Lear,  i. 

Tardy, — Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow Romeo  and  Juliet.,  \\.  b. 

Tarre.  —  Pride  alone  Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone  ....  Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 
Like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight,  Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on     King  Johjt,  ii 

And  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy -  Hamlet.^  1: 

Tarriance.  —  I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  u.  7, 

Tarry.  —  I  pray  you,  tarry  :  pause  a  day  or  two  Before  you  hazard  ....      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2, 

Tarrying.  —  There  is  nor  flying  hence  nor  tarrying  here  Macbeth,  v.  5 

Tartar.  —  He  's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow Ml-^-  ^-  Dream,  iii.  2 

To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit  I Twelfth  Night,  \\.  i- 

Tartly.  —  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  ! Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

Tartness. —The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes Coriolanus,  ^.  ^. 

Task.  —  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i, 

O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep  I      . Love's  L.  Lost,  r 
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Task.  —  Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores,  All  with  weary  task  fordone     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 

The  task  he  undertakes  Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry Richard  II.  \\.  ^. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  j  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own  ....  .      iii.  z, 

Let  every  man  now  task  his  thought,  That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought       Henry  V.  i.  ^. 
Whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ...  .  .      Hamlet^  i-  i 

The  long  day's  task  is  done,  And  we  must  sleep  ...  ...  .     .       Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14, 

Tasker.  —  But  now  to  task  the  tasker        .  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i, 

Taste.  —  Tliat  never  meat  sweet-savoured  in  thy  taste,  Unless  I  spake  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2, 
My  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste.  .  Mer.  o/Ve?iice,  ii.  2, 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil,  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

But  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance  ....  .  iii.  2, 

To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion  So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am  .      iv.  3, 

This  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet  As  any  cordial  comfort .    Winter's  Tale^ 

And  bitter  shame  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world's  taste  ...  .     .  King  John,  iii,  4. 

Never  to  taste  ^he  pleasures  of  the  world,  Never  to  be  infected  with  delight  .  .     .     .      iv.  3 

Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour    ....  .     .  ...     Richard  I  I.  i.  3 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close.  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  ....       ii.  r 

They  surfeited  with  honey  and  began  To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  ^, 

This  bitter  taste  Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father      ....  .      ■z  Henry  IV.  K'^. 


I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste.  To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit    . 

When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  great'st  taste  Most  palates  theirs 

Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 

Loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness  And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appei 

Will  the  cold  brook,  Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste? 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once  .     ,     . 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears 

Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality  .... 

He  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue    .     .     . 

All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue  .     .     . 

Whose  qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again 
Tasted.  —  Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove 
Tattered.— Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear 
Tatters.  —  To  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters 
Tattling.  — Too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 
Taught.  — You  taught  me  language  ;  and  my  profit  on  't  Is,  I  know  how  to  curse     .       Tempest^  \. 

How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \. 

I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  *  thus  I  would  teach  a  dog 


5' 
Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 
.     .     Coriolamis,  iii.  i, 

iii.  I 

ite  Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  6. 

Tijnon  0/  A  (kens,  iv.  3. 

jfiilius  CcEsar,  ii. 

.     ,     Macbeth,  v.  5. 

.     .      Hamlet,  ii,  2, 

King  Lear,  i.  2, 

.     .       V.  3, 

.  Othello,  ii.  i 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2, 

King  Lear,  iv.  6, 

.    Hamlet,  iii.  -£. 

Much  Ado,  ii-  r 


I  do  love  :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme  and  to  be  melancholy 

I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing      .     .  .     . 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly  taught      .  ... 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the 
Taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink     ...  .  ... 

With  scoffs  and  scorns  and  contumelious  taunts    .     .  .     . 

He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself:  So  cunning  and  so  young 
Taurus.  —That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow 

Were  we  not  born  under  Taurus? 

Tax.  — Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright  When  it  doth 

Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once 

Who  cries  out  on  pride.  That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party 

I  '11  warrant  she  '11  tax  him  home 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness  ...  .     . 

Taxation.  —  You  'U  be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days 

I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage    .  .     . 

Taxed.  —  Be  checked  for  silence,  But  never  taxed  for  speech  . 
Taxes.— The  commons  hath  he  pilled  with  grievous  taxes,  And  qui 


is  wonderful 


tax  itself 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv. 

.  As  You  Like  It,  i. 

All's  Well, '\\.  2.. 

Macbeth,  i.  7 

Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2 

I  Henry  VI.  \.  4, 

Richard  III.  iii.  i 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Twelfth  Night,  i.  3 

Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  4 

Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 

As  You  Like  It,  n.  7, 

.     Hatnlet,  iii.  3, 

.    King  Lear,  iii.  2, 

As  You  Like  It,  \ 

Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 


Taxing.  — Then  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies.  Unclaimed  of  any  man 


Airs  Well,i.  I 
te  lost  their  hearts   Richard  1 1 .\\.  \ 


As  You  Like  It, 
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Taxing.  —  Both  taxing  me  and  gaging  me  to  keep  An  oath  that  I  have  sworn      Troi.  and  Cress,  v,  i 
Teach. — We'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays     ...  .  ....    Merry  H''ives,  iii.  3. 

I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  '  thus  I  would  teach  a  dog  '  Tiuo  Gen.  of  yer.  iv.  4. 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ;  Be  secret-false    .  .     .  Com.  0/  Errors^  iii.  2. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak  .     .  .     .  iii.  ^. 

I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure,  And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed  iv,  ,, 

I  am  too  sudden-bold :  To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me  .  .  .  I,ovc''s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i. 

I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done     .  .  ...  Mer.  of  Ve7tice^  i.  ^. 

That  choose  by  show,  Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach    .     .  .  ii.  9. 

The  villany  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction      iii.  i, 

I  could  teach  you  How  to  choose  right,  but  I  am  then  forsworn  .     .  .  in.  z. 

That  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  The  deeds  of  mercy  iv.  1. 

Now  methinks  You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered  .     .  .  .      iv.  1. 

Teacli  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ;  There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity  Richard  IT.  i.  3. 

I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil    ...  .1  Henry  IV.  iii.  i. 

And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil  By  telling  truth    ...  .      iii.  t. 

But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade  Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing         ,     .  .  Richard  III.  i.  -:. 

Since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you,  Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already  .  .     .  \.  ^. 

You,  that  best  should  teach  us,  Have  misdemeaned  yourself  .  .       Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think      .  .  Ro^neo  arid  fuHet^  i.  r. 

O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright!  .     .  .     .  .  .  .   i.  5. 

We  but  teach  Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return  To  plague  the  inventor   Macbeth^  i.  7. 

We  '11  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart  .     . 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story,  An4  that  would  woo  her 

Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop,  Not  to  outsport  discretion 

A  knave  teach  me  my  duty  !   I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle 

Be  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ;  Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient  .     . 
Teacher.  —  I  am  too  sudden-bold  :  To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me  . 

'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red-breast  teacher  ,     . 

His  training  such,  That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers 

Thus  may  poor  fools  Believe  false  teachers 
Teaches.— For  where  Is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ?  L.L.  Lost^v.z^  . 

He  teaches  boys  the  horn-book  ....  ■  .     ■  ■    .*     ■     '  y-  \- 

Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughts  of  others  !  Mer.  of  Veitice^  \.  3. 

What  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  :   A  man  thronged  up  with  cold  .     .     Pericles,  li.  i- 

Teacheth.  —The  love  Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one  .  As  Vott  Like  If,  i.  j. 

Which  my  most  inward  true  and  duteous  spirit  Teacheth  .                               .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

Teaching.  —  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  te.iching  me  that  word Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit  Of  teaching  and  of  learning  instantly  1  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

Team.  —A  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me     .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii,  .. 

The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnessed  team  Begins  his  golden  progress  In  the  east  i  HeTpry  IV.m.i. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep     Romeo  anJ.  Jidiet,  \.  4. 
Tear.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds  Tempest,  v.  i. 

Yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3. 

The  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear  nor  speaks  a  word  .  ...  ii.  3. 

See  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears  ...  -     •  }J-  3- 

If  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears  .     .  ii.  3- 

With  penitential  groans.  With  nightly  tears  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs  11.  4- 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears.  And  instances  of  infinite  of  love      .     .  ii.  7. 

His  thoughts  immaculate,  His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart  .  .       ii.  7. 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears  ^J-  i- 

Deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears,  Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire     .  iii.  1. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears  Moist  it  again  .  iii.  z. 

Left  her  in  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his  comfort  Meas.for  Meas.  iii,  i. 

He,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not      .  .     .  iii.  i. 

Do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me  I  ....  ■      Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  .^. 
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.  Hamlet,  \. 

2. 

Othello,  i. 

.     .       ii. 

ii. 

iii. 

Love'^s  L.  Lost,  ii. 

I  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Henry  VIII.  \. 

.  2- 

Cymbelijie,  iii 

4- 

.  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  3, 

.     .     .     .      iii.  I. 

As  You  Like  liy  ii.  i. 

.     .       ii.  I. 

.     .       ii.  7. 

.     .      iii.  2. 
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Tear. — Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me! MuchAdo,y.\. 

Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me Loves  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation  For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death  .     .          ...       v.  2. 

That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it ^  Mid.  N.  Dream/x.  2. 

How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?  — Not  with  salt  tears ''■  2. 

That  I  should  woo  in  scorn?  Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears  .     .  .                ...      ni.  z. 

A  manly  enterprise,  To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes    .  •     •      "i-  ■'■ 

Will  you  tear  Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ?   .     .     .          .  •     •      '"■  z- 

Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail .     .      iv.  j. 

More  merry  tears  The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed     .  ... 

Adieu  !  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.     Most  beautiful  pagan,  most  sweet  Jew  I 

No  sighs  but  of  my  breathing;  no  tears  but  of  my  shedding  ... 

The  big  round  tears  Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose  . 

Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook,  Augmenting  it  with  tears  . 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast,  If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear  , 

Apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles  .... 

Have  the  grace  to  consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man    .               .  .      iii.  4- 

Betwixt  us  two  Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bathed           .  .     .      iv.  3. 

Tell  this  youth  what 't  is  to  love.  —  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  .     .          .       v.  2. 

These  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more  Than  those  I  shed  for  him  AU^s  Well,  i.  i. 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak .     .               .      iii.  4- 

I  have  That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns  Wbrse  than  tears  drown   IVifiter^s  Tale,  ii.  i, 

I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears,  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept  blood     .  .                     .            v.  2. 

And  so  we  wept,  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-Hke  tears  that  ever  we  shed         .  .     .       \.  £. 

This  day  hath  made  Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother           .  .         King  John,  ii.  i. 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady^s  tears.  Being  an  ordinary  inundation           .  ....            v.  i. 

0  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears,  That  might  relieve  you  !  v.  7. 

1  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  you  thanks  And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears       .       v.  7. 
My  teeth  shall  tear  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear     ...  ...  Richard  II.  \.  \. 

O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear  For  me  .     .  ....  .  ....  i.  3. 

What  store  of  parting  tears  were  shed?         ...  .  .....  i.  4. 

And  so  by  chance  Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear  '.  ,     .  i.  4. 

Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears,  Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects  .       ii.  2. 

Makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores,  As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears  .  .      iii.  2. 

We  '11  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears   .  ....  .     .  .  .      iii.  3- 

Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes,  And  make  some  pretty  match  Vt'ith  shedding  tears  .      iii.  3. 
Nay,  dry  your  eyes  ;  Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies  .     .  .      iii.  3. 

With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm  ....  ....  .  .     .      iv.  i. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  [  cannot  see .  .      iv.  1. 

His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles,  The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  .     .       v.  2. 

Look  upon  his  face  ;  His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest     ...  .  v.  3. 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  ...  .     .       v.  5. 

Weep  not,  sweet  queen;  for  trickling  tears  are  vain  ...  .  .  x  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes  .         .     .  .      ii.  4. 

I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink  but  in  tears,  not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion         ii.  4. 

With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal    .....  .  .      iv.  3. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity     ...  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks,  With  such  a  deep  demeanour  .  ,     .      iv.  5. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse  Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head     ...      iv,  5. 
But  for  my  tears,  The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech  ...  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  5. 

And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes  And  gave  me  up  to  tears   .     .  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

A  rabble  that  rejoice  To  see  my  tears  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans  .  .     .       ii.  4. 

Bid  me  not  farewell !  —  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak   .  ...  .       ii.  4. 

With  sad  unhelpful  tears,  and  with  dimmed  eyes .     .  ,  ...      iii.  i. 

Give  me  thy  hand.  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears    ...  ...      iii.  2. 

And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears .         ...     iii.  2. 
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Tears  virginal  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire  .  .  .     .  .  ,2  Henry  VI.   v 

His  passion  moves  me  so  That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears  3  Henry  I'l.  \ 

The  hearers  will  shed  tears  ;  Vea  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears    .     .  .     .  .   i. 

Tears  then  for  babes  ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me  !  ...  .  .  ii 

I  '11  aid  thee  tear  for  tear  And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war,  Be  blind  with  tears  .     .       ii, 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ;  The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn  .      iii 

Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears      ...  Richard  III.  \ 

In  her  heart's  extremest  hate.  With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes  .     .  .  i, 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears  .  ......  i 

1  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash  Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wronged  by  thee  .  iv 

1  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground  ...  .     .  .     .       v. 

Let  fall  a  tear;  The  subject  will  deserve  it  .  .     ,  ...      Henry  VIII.  Prol 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear  In  all  my  miseries  .     .  ....  ...      ili.  z 

He  has  strangled  His  language  in  his  tears  .  .  v.  1 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear,  Tamer  than  sleep     .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

I  '11  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'i  were  a  nettle  against  May  ...        i. 

Before  him  he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears  .     .  Corioianus,  ii. 

Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's,  And  venomous  to  thine  eyes       .  ....  iv. 

These  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see  Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks  .  Titus  Androji,  iii. 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before,  i\Iy  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators  iii. 

She  says  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears,  Brewed  with  her  sorrow     .  .  iii. 

Thon  art  made  of  tears,  And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away         .  .     .  iii. 

Floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory,  And  break  my  utterance  .  .     .       v. 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew  .     .  Rovieo  and  Juliet^  \. 

When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye  Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires    .  i. 

Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit  Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  washed  off  yet .     .  ii. 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  our  abuses:  Therefore  use  none      ...  .  iii. 

Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring  ;  Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe     .  iii. 

Tltere  on  the  ground  with  his  own  tears  made  drunk  .     .  .      iii- 

Thy  tears  are  womanish  ;  thy  wild  acts  denote  The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast .  .     .  iii. 

What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears?  .  iii. 

How  now!   a  conduit,  girl?  what,  still  in  tears?     Evermore  showering?      .  iii 

Thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea,  Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears      .     .  .     .  iii. 

And  therefore  have  I  little  talked  of  love  •,  For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears  iv. 

Though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament,  Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment  ...      iv. 

The  sea  's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into  salt  tears   .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  iv. 
There  is  tears  for  his  love  ;  ioy  for  his  fortune  ;  honour  for  his  valour      .  Julius  Ctssar,  iii. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now     .  .....  -  111. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye.  That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind  Macdet/i,  i. 

Let's  away;  Our  tears  are  not  yet  brewed  ...  ...  ...       11. 

She  followed  my  poor  father's  body,  Like  Niobe,  all  tears .       Hamlet^  i. 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears  Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes  .  i. 

He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears  And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech      .  ii. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters     .      iii. 
Tears  seven  times  salt,  Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  !  .  .  iv. 

Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia,  And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  .  ^.  iv. 

With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  .     .  .     .  King  Lear,  \. 

These  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce,  Should  make  thee  worth  them     .  1. 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down  Her  dehcate  cheek         ...  iv. 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  way     .  ■     ■  ^''■ 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth,  Spring  with  my  tears!  ...  ■  iv. 

I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears  Do  scald  like  molten  lead  .  .     .     .      iv. 

I  did  consent,  And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears  .  ...  Othello,^  1. 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears.  Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile     iv. 

I  must  weep,  But  they  are  cruel  tears  :  this  sorrow  's  heavenly v. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum •       v. 

The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow Ant.  and  Cleo.  1. 
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Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye .     .      Richard  1 1 1 ,  iv.  2. 

Tear-stained.  —  I  '11  prepare  My  tear-stained  eyes  to  see  her  miseries      ...       2  Henry  VI.  ii,  4. 
Tedious.  —If  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 

Merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  brief  !  That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow  M.  N.  Tfream,  v.  1. 

Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  liea/     ....  .         Ta}7z.  o/the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

'T  is  very  strange,  thai  is  the  brief  and  tht  tedious  of  It      .  ...  All''s  Well,  ii.  3. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man    ,  .  King  Joh7i,  iii.  4. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales  Richard II.  v.  i. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i,  2. 

He  is  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  ;  Worse  than  a  smoky  house iii.  i. 

And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious,  I  '11  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day       3  Henry  VI.  iii,  i. 

It  is  better  to  be  brief  tlian  tedious  .....  .  ,  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days      .  ...  ,     .     iv.  4. 

She  but  lost  her  tongue,  And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  ftiind  .     .  Titus  Andron.  ii   4. 

So  tedious  is  this  day  As  is  the  night  before  some  festival  .     .  ...      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath  Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale  .  .  .       v.  3. 

My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile  The  tedious  day  with  sleep  .  Hamlet^  iii,  2. 

It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think.  To  bring  them  to  that  prospect  .  Othello.^  iii.  3. 

And  lovers'  absent  hours,  More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times    .     .  .  ...      iii.  4. 

Tediousness.  — Thou,  a  merry  devil,  Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness     Mer.  0/  Venice^  ii.  3. 

Hath  very  much  beguiled  the  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel  ,  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

Brevity  Is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Teem.  —  Nothing  teems  But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs  .     .  .     .  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one ,  ^lacbeth,  iv.  3. 

Teen.  — My  heart  bleeds  To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to  Tevi^est,  i.  2. 

Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  !       .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen  .  ...  Richard  III.  iv.  i. 

Teeth.—  Well,  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite  .  .  .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

In  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason .  .  Alerry  Wives,  v.  5. 

'Tis  a  secret  must  be  locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips  .  Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth  ?     ...  .      Com.  0/ Errors,  \\.  2. 

Our  two  noses  snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth     .     .  ...      Miich  Ado,  v.  j. 

Smiles  on  every  one,  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone  .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Notshowtheirteethin  way  of  smile,  Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable     Mer.  o/P'e7iice,  i.  1. 

Most  true,  I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service      .     .  .  ...     .  As  You  Like  It,  \.  t. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing .  \\n_ 

Were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth  Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

A  great  man,  I  '11  warrant ;  I  know  by  the  picking  on  's  teeth Wi7tier''s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

When  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed.  Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  ,  ...  Ki7ig  John,  i.  r. 

Now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ;  The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth    .  ii.  ,. 

My  teeth  shall  tear  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear    .     .  ...  Richard  II.  \.  x. 

That  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge,  Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry      .  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 
The  '  solus  '  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat,  And  in  thy  hateful  lungs  .  Henry  V.  ii    i 

Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide.  Hold  hard  the  breath  .  .  ,  .      x\\.  i. 

Teeth  hadst  tliouin  thy  head  when  thou  wast  born    .     .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

That  dog,  that  liad  his  teeth  before  his  eyes,  To  worry  lambs  .  .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

In  desperate  manner  Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth    .     .  .HetiryVIII.\.i. 

Bid  them  wash  their  faces  And  keep  their  teeth  clean .     Coriolanus,  ii.  3, 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation     .     .  Julius  desar,  ii.  3! 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote,  To  cast  into  my  teeth    .     .  iv,  3. 

You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes  and  fawned  like  hounds v    i 

We  ourselves  compelled.  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults Ha7nietA\\.  3. 

I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth,  '  Thus  didest  thou  ' '  iv   7 

Now  I  Ml  set  my  teeth,  And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me  .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  13. 

Tell.  —  I  '11  tell  you  when,  an  you  '11  tell  me  wherefore Com.  0/ Errors   iii.  i. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,  Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head?.     .          .                 Mer.  of  Venice,  iii  2! 
I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you AlVs  Well  iv.  3. 
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Tell.  —  Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground  And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings    .     .  Richard  I  J.  i 

I  '11  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry,  An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  thiugs  true     ,     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Teller. — The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller    . Ant.  and  Cleo.\.  2. 

Telling.— And  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness  Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date  Rich.  111.  iv.  4. 

1  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a  curious  tale  in  telhng  it     .  .     .  Kitig  Lear,  i.  4. 

Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste    .     .  .      Pericles   i.  i. 

Tell-tale.  —  1  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale  nor  no  breed-bate       .  .     .  .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memoi^  That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss    .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

^  Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anuiuled  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Temper.  — The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper      .  Mitch  Ado   ii.  2. 

A  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree  .  .     ,  ....  Mer.  of  Venice   \.  2. 

He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect  And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope  i  Heriry  I V.  iii.  1. 

What  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation  ?      .  2  Hcnrv  IV.  ii.  i. 

His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observed  1  Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently'     .      iv.  4. 

Between  two  blades  which  bears  the  better  temper  .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars    ......  3  Henry  P'l.  iv.  6. 

Hearts  of  most  hard  temper  Melt  and  lament  for  her         ...  .     .      Henry  VIII.  ij.  3. 

I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper,  A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm  .  ili.  i. 

Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate  And  In  my  temper  softened  valour's  steel  I  Rom.andjul.m.  .. 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me  A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  Julius  Ceesar^  i.  ^. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind,  He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour    Macbeth,  iii.  ,. 

Keep  me  in  temper  ;   1  would  not  be  mad  !  .  .  ....  King  Lear,  i.  5. 

Temperalitv.  —  Methinks  now  you  are  in  an  excellent  good  temperality        .  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Temperance.  —  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate  temperar.ce      .     .     .     Teijipesi,  ii.  i. 

Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench  .  .......       ii.  i. 

A  gentleman  of  all  temperance  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2. 

Ask  God  for  temperance  ;  that's  the  appliance  only  Which  your  disease  requires   Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Being  once  chafed,  he  cannot  Be  reined  again  to  temperance  .     .  .  Coriolanus,  iii.  3, 

You  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness   .     ,  .         Hamlet.,  iii.  2. 

Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be,  You  know  not  what  it  is  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13. 
Temperate. —  She  is  not  Jiot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ....      Tarn,  o/the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious,  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Tempering. —  I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb  ,  2  Henry  IV.  iv,  3. 
Tempest.  —  Let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me  here  .  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

Which  I  could  well  Eeteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes    ,  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

O,  if  it  prove.  Tempests  are  kind  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love     ...  .        Tivel/th  Night,  iii.  4. 

By  a  roaring  tempest  on  tlie  flood,  A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail  Is  scattered     I\i7ig  Johri,  iii.  4. 
Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can  Hold  out  this  tempest  .  iv.  3. 

It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up,  Upon  your  stubborn  usage  .  .  \.  1. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,  Startles  mine  eyes  .  .  .        v .  j.. 

Nor  reconcile  This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate      .     .  .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing.  Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm  .       ii.  i. 

Hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves  Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  1. 

What  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation  ?  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  il.  1 

When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south  Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt .     .      ii.  4. 
In  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming,  In  thunder  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Rough  and  rugged.  Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodged 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

You  were  best  to  go  lo  bed  and  dream  again,  To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field         .      v.  1, 
See  what  showers  arise,  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart     .  .     .3  Henry  VI.  ii,  5. 

Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees      .  .  v.  6, 

O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul       ...  .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Such  a  noise  arose  As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest  .  Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

Cheer  the  heart  That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown    ...  .  .     .      Titus  Andron.  i,  1. 

I  have  seen  tempests,  w  hen  the  scolding  winds  Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks      .      Julius  Ccssar,  i.  ^. 
Never  till  to-night,  never  till  now,  Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire    .     ,  ...        i.  3. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion     ....    Hamlet^  iii.  2. 
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Macbeth.,  \. 
Teutpest,  i. 


Tempest.  — The  tempest  in  my  mind  Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling    ,     .     .  King  Lear ^  lii.  4. 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms,  May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened  death  !  Othello^  ii.  i 

They  are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report  -     .     .  .     .     Aiit.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

Tempest-tost.  — Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost,  Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost 
Temple.  —  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple 

The  gorgeous  palaces,  The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself   .     . 

Her  sunny  locks  Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece     .... 

Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts  , 

Ladies,  you  deserve  To  have  a  temple  built  you , 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope  The  Lord's  anointed  temple 

As  this  temple  waxes,  The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul  Grows  wi 


Keep  unshaked  That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  . 

The  temple  of  virture  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself 

Temple-haunting.  — This  guest  of  summer.  The  temple-haunting  martlet    . 
Temporal.  —  Know  your  times  of  business  :  Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ? 
Temporize. — Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours     .  ... 

Too  wilful-opposite,  And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties  . 


Mer.  of  Venice,  i 
As  V074  Like  It,  iii.  3, 
Coriolanns,  v.  3 
.     .     .     Macbeth,  ii.  4, 
de  \yithal     .     Hamlet.,  \.  3, 


Cymbeli7Le,  li.  i 

V.  5, 

.     .      Macbeth,  i.  6. 

He7iry  VIII.  11. 

Much  Ado,  i. 

King  jfohn,  v.  2, 

If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection,  Or  brew  it  lo  a  weak  and  colder  palate   Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 
Temporized.  —  Might  have  been  much  better  if  He  could  have  temporized  .  .     Coriolanus,  iv-  6, 

Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit  ,     .  Mid-  A^-  Drearn^  ii. 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators.  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing  Richard  1 1 1 .  iv. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus? —  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good       .     .  .     .      iv.  4, 

Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  \   Fly  hence,  and  leave  me      Koineo  and  Juliet,  v.  3 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air  To  add  unto  his  sickness  .  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  i 

The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven  .     ,  ...      Othello,  iv.  i 

Temptation.  —  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation,  Where  prayers  cross  .     ,      Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2, 
Most  dangerous  Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on  To  sin  in  loving  virtue    .  .     .       ii.  z, 

If  the  devil  be  within  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it      .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2, 
Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to 's     .  .  .......     Wittier  s  Tale,  \,  z. 


Tempted.—  'T  Is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus,  Another  thing  to  fall  .     .      Meas.  for  Meas,  i 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most?     .  ,     .  .     .       i 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large  .  Much  Ado,  \\ 

Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 

Tempter.  — These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues         ....        1  Henry  VI.  i.  2, 
From  fairies  and  the  tempters  of  the  night  Guard  me,  beseech  ye  ....      Cymbeline^  ii.  2: 

Tempting.  — I  am  much  too  venturous  In  tempting  of  your  patience Henry  VIII.  i.  2 

Ten.  — Within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase  ....      AlVs  IVell,  i, 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good,  There  's  yet  one  good  in  ten  ....  i.  3, 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest ...  .     .     Richard II. 

'     If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one  We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity  ...  .1  Henry  VI.  v.  4, 

Tenable.  —  Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still  .     .  .  ...      Hamlet^  \.  2, 

Tenant. — That  frame  outlives  a  thousand  tenants  ...  1 

Tenantless.  —  The  graves  stood  tenantless  and  the  sheeted  dead  Did  squeak  and  gibber  .     .     .  i.  i 
Tender.  — There  is,  as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off        .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  i 
A  congruent  epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender  L.  L.  Lost,  i.  2, 
Honourable  thoughts,  Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender      .  .     .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint  With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love  .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 

This  is  the  state  of  man:  to-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes  .     .     Henry  VIII.  m. 
Islovea  tender  thing?  it  is  too  rough,  Too  rude,  too  boisterous,  and  it  pricks  like  thorn  Rom.  &' Jul.  1.4. 
He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders  Of  his  affection  to  me     .     .     .  .  Hamlet^  i.  3, 

You  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay,  Which  are  not  sterling        .     .  .     .  .     .  1.  3 

So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes  And  strokes  death  to  her Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

Tender-hefted.  —Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o'er  to  harshness  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Tender-minded.  —  To  be  tender-minded  Does  not  become  a  sword .     .       v.  3 

Tenderness.  — Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch  From  flowery  tenderness?     Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  i 

Go,  tenderness  of  years  .  ...  ,      Lovers  L.  Lost.,  \\\.  v 

The  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief    .     ,  .     .  .    AlVs  Welk'w.  %. 
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Tenderness.  —  Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion     ...         .     .      Richard  III,  iv.  3. 
Even  in  thy  behalf,  1  '11  thank  myself  For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness  i  Henry  IV.  v.  4. 

Her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused  .  .  Othello,  \\.  i 

Weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause  To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness  ...  .  Cymbeline,  I.  1 

Tennis. —  Renouncing  clean  The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3 
Tennis-balls.  — The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls  .  3Iuch  Ado,  iii.  2 
Tenour.  —  Which  with  experimental  zeal  doth  warrant  The  tenour  of  my  book  .  ,     .     .      iv.  1 

Tent. — The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches  To  the  bottom  of  the  worst  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  2 
I  Ml  observe  his  looks;  I'll  tent  bim  to  the  quick:  if  he  but  blench,  I  know  my  course  Hamlet,  ii.  £. 
Tented. —  They  have  used  Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field        .     .  .   Othello,  i.  3. 

Term. —  But  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms Merry  Wives,  ii.  2, 

I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms  .     ,     .      Much  Ado,  v.  ^. 
When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice  In  honourable  terms      ...  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  .e, 

Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise,  Three-piled  hyperboles  \,  ^ 

She  in  mild  terms  begged  my  patience     .  Mid.  IV.  Dream,  iv.  j 

I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind       .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3, 

In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led  By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes  ...  .       ii.  r, 

Is  indeed  deceased,  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven  ...  ii.  -; 

And  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms.  In  good  set  terms         ,     .  As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

With  twenty  such  vile  terms,  As  had  she  studied  to  misuse  me  so  .     .     .       Tarn,  o/the  Shreiv,  W,  i 
It  did  relieve  my  passion  much,  More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4 

Upon  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute  As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon  2  Henry  /K  iv    i 

Be  not  too  rough  in  terms  ;  For  he  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language    .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  g, 

Then  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving  tale  .  .  Richard  III.  iv.  4 

It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close  In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies  Jnlhis  C^sar,  iii.  i 
To  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand  And  terms  compulsatory      .........      Hamlet,  i 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night,  And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires  .     .  .  i.  5 

He  prated,  And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms  .     .  ...  Othello,  i.  2. 

Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms  .     .  .         Ant.  and  Cleo,  ii.  2. 

Term.agant.  —  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant     .     .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Termination.— If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living     Mnch  Ado,  ii.  i 

Terrene.  — Alack,  our  terrene  moon  Is  now  eclipsed      .     .  -  .     .      A7tt.  and  Cleo.  iii.  13 

Terrible.  —  For  mischiefs  manifold  and  sorceries  terrible  To  enter  human  hearing  Tempest,  i.  2 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living  near  her   .      Much  Ado,  ii.  i 

A  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off     .     .  Tzuelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

I  would  to  God  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is       .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ' 

How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal  How  terrible  in  constant  resolution    .     .  .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death,  A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger  .     .       i  Henry  VI.  iy.  5. 

What  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life.  Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible!       .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  3 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell,  Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

To  stubborn  spirits  They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms  Henry  VIII.  ii 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  Of  quick,  cross  lightning.  .  .     .  King  Lear,\w.  7. 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome,  But  comforts  we  despise  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  1^-15. 
Terror.  —  We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconscing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge  A II  ^s  IVell,  ii.  3, 
Beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me:  for  the  hfe  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  PVinter's  Tale,  iv.  3 
Ar"se  forth  from" the  couch  of  lasting  night,  Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity  .  King  John,  iii.  4, 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements  Of  fire  and  water  .     .  ■  Richard  II.  iii.  3 

I  would  thou  wert  the  man  That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart  v.  4. 

So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time!  .     ...  .  ■     •  .  Richard  III.  \.  4- 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror     .  ...  .     .  ...      jii.  5 

Shadows  to-night  Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard  y.  3 

By  his  rare  example  made  the  coward  Turn  terror  into  sport  ...  ...     Coriolant{s,u.  2 

For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look,  Much  more  than  death     .     .  Romeo  and  Jnliet,  iii.  3 

These  apparent  prodigies,  The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night  .  Juli-us  Ccesar,  ii.  i 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats,  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty     .     .     .     .      iy.  3 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not;  but  they  shall  be  The  terrors  of  the  earth  .     .     .    King  Lear,  n.  4 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit,  That  dares  not  undertake  iv.  2. 
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Terror.  —  He  had  not  apprehension  Of  roaring  terrors        .  Cy7nbeHne,\v.  n 

Tertian.  — He  is  so  shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian  .  ....  Henry  V.  ii.  i 

Test.  —  Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal Meas./or  Meas.'x.  >.. 

Bring  me  to.the  test,  and  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness  Would  gambol  from  Hamlet^  iii.  4. 
To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof,  Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test  .     •     .  OihellOy  1,  3, 

Testament.  — Give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament .  .  As  You  Like  It^  i.  i 

'  Poor  deer,'  quoth  lie,  '  ihou  makest  a  testament  As  worldlings  do ' 
He  is  come  to  open  The  bleeding  testament  of  bleeding  war  .  .     . 

With  blood  he  sealed  A  testament  of  noble-ending  love 
Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament   .  .  .  ... 

Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch  when  thou  shall  lack,  Base  Phrygian  Turk  ! 
Hold,  there's  a  tester  for  thee     ...... 

Testerned.  —  I  thank  you,  you  have  testerned  me 
Testify.  —  And  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it  -  .     . 

Testimonied.  —  Let  him  be  but  lestimonied  in  his  own  bringings-forth 
Testimony.  —  Done  m  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  .  ... 

There  is  too  great  testimony  in  your  complexion  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 
Testy. — Like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurseAnd  presently  all  humbled  kiss  the  rod!  TiuoG.o/y.i.z. 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy;  Thy  school-days  frightful  .     .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

He  's  as  tetchy  to  be  wooed  to  woo,  As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit      Troi.  and  Cress. 
Tether.  —  With  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk  Than  may  be  given  you 
Text.  —  For  society,  saith  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life 
And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes  it  .     .     . 
Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion.  —  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book  . 
Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text,  Hiding  the  grossness 
You  are  now  out  of  your  text .  .  .     . 

To  hear  with  reverence  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text 
What  must  be  shall  be.  — That 's  a  certain  text  .     . 

Thank.  —  She  determines  Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor,  Both  thanks  and  use    Meas./or  Meas. 
Our  soul  Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks 
She  says  your  dog  was  a  cur,  and  tells  you  currish  thanks  is  good  enough    Ttvo  Gen.  of  VeroTia,  iv.  4. 

Much  Ado,  ii.  3, 
ii.  3 

iii.  3- 

.     .     iii.  3, 

Love'^s  L.  Lost^  v.  2, 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1 

iv.  I 

As  You  Like  It^  ii.  5. 

ii.  5' 

.       ii.  5' 

.      ii.  5' 

ii.  7, 

5' 

3 


.  Richard  II.  iii.  3, 

Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

Tinion  of  A  thensy  v. 

Merry  IVives,  i. 

2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Two  Ge?i.  of  Verona,  i. 

2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 

Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 


Hamlet,  i.  3, 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 

iv.  2. 

,     .  .     .     .       V.  2, 

Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2, 

Tivfftk  Night,  i.  5, 

2  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Romeo  and  yuliet,  iv.  1 


I  look  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks  than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me 

Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks 

Give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it         .     .  ... 

Call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave 

Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  short  of  thanks  For  my  great  suit  . 

The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing     .     . 

Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that,  If  she  were  by   . 

A  second  Daniel !  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word 

If  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  '11  thank  you  .     .  .  .  ... 

When  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methlnks  I  have  given  him  a  penny      . 

And  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks  .  

But  I  give  heaven  thanks  and  make  no  boast  of  them 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself 

Down  on  your  knees.  And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  . 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks      .  .... 

Such  thanks  I  give  As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live 

Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward  .     . 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks.  And  thanks 

O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks 


Ta7n.  of  the  Shrew,  iv. 
Airs  Well,  ii. 


I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  you  thanks  And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears 
Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends 
All  my  treasury  Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks  . 
Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor 

Take  his  thanks  that  yet  hath  nothing  else ... 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks,  And  save  me  so  much  talking  . 
Thanks  to  men  Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed  .... 


Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3 
King  yohn,  ii.  1 


Richard  II. 


■  7- 

■  A- 
ii.  3' 

.  ii.  3 
.  3  He7try  VI.  v.  4. 
.  Henry  VIII.  i.  4, 
Titiis  A  Ttdron. 
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Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods Thnou  of  A  them,  i.  2 

That  the  proportioa  both  of  thanks  and  payment  Might  have  been  mine!     .     .  .      Macbeth,  i.  4 

So,  thanks  to  all  at  once  and  to  each  one  Whom  we  invite  to  see  us    .  v   8 

For  this  relief  much  thanks :   'tis  bitter  cold .     .  ,     .       Hamlet  i.  x 

Beggar  thai  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ;  but  I  thank  you  .  .     .  .       ii.  2 

Sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear  a  half-penny  .  .  .  .     ,       ii.  z 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks iii.  ^ 

The  thanks  I  give  Is  telling  you  that  1  am  poor  of  thanks.  Cymbeline,  ii.  3 

My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all;   Yet  my  goodwill  is  great,  though  the  gift  small  Pericles,  iii.  4 

Thankful.  —  Speaks  like  a  most  thankful  and  reverend  youth  .     .  Much  Ado  v.  i 

She  's  apt  to  learn  and  thankful  for  good  turns       .     .  .  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i 

Thankfulness.  —  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  nobie  thankfulness         .  Mtick  Ado,  iv.  j 

0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  !  .  .         2  Henry  VI.  i.  i 

Sprinkle  our  society  with  thankfulness     .  .  Tiino7i  0/ Alliens,  \\\.  ^ 

Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness  !     The  gods  Make  up  the  rest  upon  you  1      .     .    Pericles,  iii.  3 

Thanking.  —  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both  ,     .  Meas.for  Mens,  v, 

Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  ^ 

Thankless.  —How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child!      King  Lear,  i.  4, 
Thanksgiving. — In  the  thanksgivmg  before  meat  .     ,  .  .     ,  Meas.for  Meas.\. 

God  save  thy  life  !  —  And  yours  from  long  living  !  —  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving   Love's  L.  Lost,  ii. 

Tharborough.  —  I  am  his  grace's  tharborough  .     .     .  .  ...  i. 

'  That  that  is  is  '  .   .  For,  what  is  '  that '  but '  that,'  and  '  is  '  but '  is  '  ?  .  Twelfth  Night,  iv. 

That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself  For  that  which  is  not  in  me  .     .      Julius  Ccesar,  i. 

That  it  should  come  to  this!  but  two  months  dead ;  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two     .     ,      Hamlet,  \. 

That  we  would  do,  We  should  do  when  we  would     .  .  .     .  ,     .      iv. 

Thaw.  —  A  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw ....  .     .  Merry  Wives,  iii. 

1  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw  ....  M7cchAdo,\\. 

O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew!  .      Hamlet,  i. 

giTHEATRE.  — This  wide  and  universal  theatre  Presents  more  woeful  pageants       As  Vote  Like  It,  ii. 
Theban.  —  I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Thebnn  .  .  .  ,   Ki77g  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Thebes. —  It  was  played  When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i 

Theft.  — When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

O,  theft  most  base,  That  we  have  stol'n  what  we  do  fear  to  keep!   .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i 

'Twere  a  concealment  Worse  than  a  theft     .....  .  Coriolamis,  1.  9. 

There  is  boundless  theft  In  limited  professions .  Tijnon  of  Athefts,  iv.  z 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power  Have  unchecked  theft  ...  .      iv.  3. 

There  's  warrant  in  that  theft  Which  steals  itself,  when  there  's  no  mercy  left  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Theme.  —  Weil,  I  am  your  theme  :  you  have  the  start  of  me  Merry  Wives,  v.  5 

So  blest  a  son,  A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  1 

It  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea,     ...  .     -  ■  Henry  V.  iii.  7 

With  your  theme,  I  could  O'ermount  the  lark  ...  .  .  .  .      Henry  VIII.  ii,  3, 

Sheisa  theme  of  honour  and  renown,  A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2, 
Do  not  give  advantage  To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme  .  .  t 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act  Of  the  imperial  theme  .  .     .  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

Whose  common  theme  Is  death  of  fathers         .  Hamlet,  i.  2 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag  v.  i 

Then.  —  But  in  such  a  '  then  '  I  write  a  never  .     .  .  .  -     .  .   AlPs  Well,  iii.  2 

Theoric.  —  Unless  the  bookish  theoric,  Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose  Othello,  i.  i 

There.  —We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too Romeo  a?id  Juliet,  i,  5 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax',  When  neither  are  alive    ...  .  .     .     Cyinbeline,  iv.  2. 

Thessalian.  —  Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian  bulls  ....    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i 

Thick. — A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick   Tam.  of  t/ie  Shrew,  v.  2, 
So  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible  .  2  Hetiry  IV.  iii, 

Though  perils  did  Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em      .  .  Henry  VIII.  iii 

To-morrow  blossoms,  And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him iii.  2, 

The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her! •     .         .         .     iv.  2. 
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Thick.  —  Make  thick  my  blood  :  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  ....     Macbeth^  i.  5. 

Come,  thick  night,  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell   .     .  -     .  i-  S- 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab:  Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron  .     .  iv.  i. 

The  people  muddied,  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  Hamlet^  iv.  5. 

Let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come •       v.  i. 

Thick-coming.  —She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies,  That  keep  her  from  her  rest  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
Thicken.  —  This  may  help  to  tliicken  other  proofs  That  do  demonstrate  thinly  .  Othello^  iii,  3. 

Thick-lips.  —  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe,  If  he  can  carry  't  thus  ! i.  i. 

Thick-ribbed. — To  reside  In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice      .     .     .  Meas.for  Meas.\\\.  i. 

Thick-skin.  —  The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort     ...  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Thief.  —  May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two  Guiltier  than  him  they  try  Me  as.  for  Me  as,  ii.  1. 

If  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough    ...  iv.  2. 

Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief ....  iv.  2. 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? .     Com.  0/ Errors,  m.  2. 

If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office Muck  Ado,  iii.  3. 

The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself  .     .     .      iii.  3. 

But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is?   . .      iii.  3. 

Has  been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year  ;  a'  goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman    ...  .      iii.  3. 

You  juggler!  you  canker-blossom  I  you  thief  of  love  ! .    Alid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal  What  law  does  vouch  mine  own    .     .    All  'j  IVell,  ii.  5. 

I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company .  .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

O,  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  or  thereabouts  ! iii.  3. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ;  The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer  3  Henry  VI.  v.  6. 

A  very  little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience         ....     Coriolanus,  ii.  1/ 

The  sun  's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction  Robs  the  vast  sea  ....  Timon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

The  moon  's  an  arrant  thief.  And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  .  .     .  iv.  3, 

The  sea  's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into  salt  tears   .  .  iv,  3. 

The  earth  's  a  thief.  That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen  ...  .      iv.  3. 

Like  a  giant's  robe  Upon  a  dwarfish  thief  .  .     .  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Look  with  thine  ears  ;  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief  .         King  Lear,  iv.  6.^ 

Change  places  ;  and  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief  ? .  iv.  6. 

The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief.  .  .     .  .     .  .     .   Othello^  i.  3. 

Thievery.  — It 's  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery    .     ,  .  ...      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv.  i. 

Injurious  time  now  with  a  robber's  haste  Crams  his  rich  thievery  up    ,     .     .     Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

I '11  example  you  with  thievery .  Timofi  0/ Athens,  \v.  i,. 

Thieves.  —  Take  heed,  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night         .     .  Merry  IVives,  ii.  i. 

What  know  the  laws  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves? Meas.for  Meas.  W.  i. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority  When  judges  steal  themselves         ii.  z. 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  soorter  than  gold As  Vou  Like  It,\.  z- 

Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen  In  murders  and  in  outrage  .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

Thieves  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear,  Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  .     .      iv.  1. 

A  plague  upon  it  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to  another!  .  .  .     .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  z. 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries,  And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves      Henry  V.  \.  2. 

Desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  hves,  Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  booty     ...  .  ....        i.  4. 

We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do  want    .  .  Timon  of  Alliens,  iv.  3. 

Nothing  can  you  steal,  But  thieves  do  lose  it    .     .  jv.  3. 

They  have  dealt  with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy      .  .  .  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

Thievish.  —The  pilot's  glass  Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass  .  .  AlVs  Well,  ii.  i. 
Thigh.  —  I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on,  His  cuisses  on  his  thighs  .  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 
Thimble.— Thou  thread,  thou  thimble.  Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard !    Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble       ...  .  .  .  .     .      iv.  3, 

Thin.  —  At  so  slender  warning,  You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance  ....      iv.  4. 

My  face  so  thin  That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose ,  King-  John.  i.  i. 

The  first  humane  principle  I  would  teach  them  should  be,  to  forswear  thin  potations  zHenrylV.  iv.  3. 

You  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this v.  4. 

They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 
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Thine.  —  Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine  And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine      .    .     Macbeth,  i. 
Thing.  —  I  might  call  him  A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural  I  ever  saw  so  noble      .      Tempest^  i. 

If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,  Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't 

Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life.  — True  ;  save  means  to  live 

1'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries  Execute  all  things  .     . 

All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce  Without  sweat  or  endeavour 

These  be  fine  things,  an  it  they  be  not  sprites  .     .  .     . 

Till  when,  be  cheerful  And  think  of  each  thing  well 

This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  1  looked  on         

You  may  say  what  sights  you  see  ;  I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink    T'mo  Gen.  ofVer.  i. 

Sweet  ornament  that  declcs  a  thing  divine !  .  .  ......  .  ...  ii. 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,  Bears  no  impression  of  ths  thing  it  was  ...       ii. 

Love  is  like  a  child,  That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by  iii. 

For  good  things  should  be  praised ,  iii. 

Falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent.  Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate      .  iii. 

She  excels  each  mortal  thing  Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  ...  ...  .     .      iv. 

They  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things  ....  .  Merry  Wives,  i. 

Water  swells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been  when  I  had  been  swelled  !       .     .      iii. 

Polecats!  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats,  sure .  .     .  .      iv. 

Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then  ;  shape  it :   I  would  not  have  things  cool  .     .  .     .     .      iv. 

Not  as  one  would  say,  healthy  ;  but  so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow        .     .  Me  as.  /or  Me  as.  i.  z. 

1  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted  .  ....  .  .     .  .  i. 

'T  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus,  Another  thing  to  fall       .     .  ...  .  ii. 

His  face  is  the  worst  thing  about  him  .  ...  .     .     .     .       ii. 

Like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read,  Grown  feared  and  tedious  ....  .       ii. 

1  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate    .     .  .     .  ii. 

Deatli  is  a  fearful  thing.  — And  shamed  life  a  hateful  iii. 

To  dravi'  with  idle  spiders'  strings  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  !  .     .  ....      iii. 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing,  As  e'er  1  heard  in  madness  .  .     .  .  .     .       v. 

He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content  Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get  Coin,  of  Err.  i. 

Learn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there  's  a  time  for  all  things         ii. 

Tell  him  there  is  measure  in  every  thing  .  Mttch  Ado,\\. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things  Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love ii. 

Will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told  you  of?  ii. 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind  .     .  .     .  .       ii. 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore,  To  one  thing  constant  never  .     .  ii. 

Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  ? .     .      iv. 

One  that  hath  two  gown.s  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him       .  ...  iv. 

He  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  morning  ...  v. 

What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when  he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose  and  leaves  off  his  wit !  .  v. 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well  .  .  v. 

For  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion v. 

Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from  common  sense?  .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i. 

I  will  swear  to  study  so,  To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know  .  .     .  i. 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows  .     .  .     .     .     .  i. 

When  shall  you  See  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?     Or  groan  for  love  ?  iv. 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs,  She  passes  praise  ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot      iv. 

O,  't  is  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine  ...  iv. 

Their  conceits  have  wings  Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things  .  v. 

To  your  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor v. 

When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth  .     .  .     . 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion     .  .     .  .  -     .  ■       Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity,  Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season  .     .  ...  .  •     . 

For  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things  The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings 

To  bring  in  —  God  shield  us  !  —  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing   .     . 

There  is  two  hard  things  ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber    .     .     . 
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Thing. — Their  fears  thus  strong,  Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2, 

Those  things  do  best  please  me  That  befal  preposterously      .                     .          .                ...  iii.  z 

How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you  ?    .     .     .               .     .                    •                     •  |||-  2 

Vile  thing,  let  louse,  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent !  .               .                          •     •  »>•  2, 

And  all  tilings  shall  be  peace •                -     •  |"-  2 

These  things  seem  small  and  imdistinguishable,  Like  far-off  mountains .     .  iv.  i 

Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye,  When  every  thing  seems  double                ...  iv.  * 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth  The  forms  of  things  unknown .  v.  i 

Wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain  ...                     .                     v.  i 

A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3. 

All  things  that  are,  Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed      ....          .               .     .     .  ii.  6, 

Howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things  I  shall  digest  it      ......     -          • .   •     "  |"'  5 

Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ?  —  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ?   .  iv.  i , 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard,  As  seek  to  soften  that    .     .                       ...  iv.  1, 

Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you,  Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me      ...                     -  iv.  1, 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  !       .  v.  1, 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger v.  i 

It  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search  and  altogether  against  my  will      .  .     ...  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i, 

Books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing                     .               .  ii.  i 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing .     .  ii.  7 

Your  shoe  untied  and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation  .                .  iii.  2 

Eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things       .          .                                              .                     .  iii.  5. 

He  '11  make  a  proper  man  :  the  best  thing  in  him  Is  his  complexion              .          .          .  iii.  5, 

Can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing?     ...  iv.  i 

The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn  Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn               .  iv.  j 

Since  my  conversion  So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  1  am  .                          .  iv.  3 

There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden  but  the  fight  of  two  rams v.  2 

O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes!                 .  v.  2 

Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things     .                                         .  v.  2 

Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing   .                                    .  v.  4 

An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own .  v.  4 

Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ?  he  's  as  good  at  any  thing  and  yet  a  fool  ...  v.  4 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven,  When  earthly  things  made  even  Atone  together  .  .  v.  4 
I  smell  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  things  ....          ....       Tain,  of  tJie  Shrew^  Indue.  2 

0  this  learning,  wliat  a  thing  it  is!  — O  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is  !  .  .  .  i.  2 
Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together  They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury  ii.  i 
Sunday  comes  apace  :  We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fine  array  ii.  i 
Pewter  and  brass  and  all  things  that  belong  To  house  or  housekeeping  ...  .  ii.  i 
My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn,  My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  iny  any  thing  iii.  2 
Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order?  iv.  1 
With  many  tilings  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion  iv.  1 
Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat  ?  .  .  .  iv.  i 
Caps  and  go'den  rings,  With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  fardingales  and  things         ...          .     ,  iv.  3 

Thou  hast  faced  many  things      .          iv.  3 

The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings  To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things  AWs  lVell,\.i 

Whose  apprehensive  senses  All  but  new  things  disdain       .     .               .               ...          .     .  .  i.  ^ 

Not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows  As  't  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows      .  ii.  ., 

1  see  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever .     .          .                     .     .  ii,  z, 

To  make  modern  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless     .          .     .                .          .  ii,  3, 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed,  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed     .  ii.  3. 

Truly,  she  's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two  things      ...  ii,  4, 

All  these  engines  of  lust  are  not  the  things  they  go  under  ....                                               .  iii.  5, 

I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you      .                                    .          .  iv.  3, 

1  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and  now  he  's  a  cat  to  me   .                          .  iv,  3 

He  has  every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have    .                               .               .     .  iv.  3, 

Simply  the  thing  I  am  Shall  make  me  live  ...          .     .          ...          .     .               ,  iv.  3, 

Our  rash  faults  Make  trivial  price  of  seriou"*  things  we  have  ....         v.  3 
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THmc. — Protnisinghermarriage,  and  things  which  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of   All^s  lVeU,\.  3, 

Any  thing  that  's  mended  is  but  patched Twalfih  Night,  i.  5 

The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  constantly,  but  a  time-pleaser         .  ....       ii  3 

Their  business  might  be  every  thing  and  their  intent  every  where  ...  .  ii.  4 

By  the  roses  of  the  spring,  By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing  ....      iii.  i 

I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him         ...  .  ....      iii.  2 

Let  us  satisfy  our  eyes  With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame  ...  iii.  3 

You  are  idle  shallow  things :   I  am  not  of  your  element .  .  .  '  .      iii.  4 

A  little  thing  would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man  .  ...      iii.  4 

And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  tiling  While  one  would  wink  .  v,  i 

A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy,  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day  .  .     .     .  .       v.  l 

Cram  's  with  praise  and  make  's  As  fat  as  tame  things  .     .  IVinier^s  Tale,  i.  2 

Almost  as  like  as  eggs  ;  women  say  so.  That  will  say  any  thing  .     .  .     .  i.  2 

I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo,  With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart  .        i.  ^ 

If  ever  fearful  To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted     .....  .  .  i. 

He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I  Remain  a  pinched  thing  .  ii. 

0  thou  thing  !  Which  1  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place  ii. 

1  shall  there  have  money,  or  any  thing  I  want  .  .  .  ,  iv. 
So  she  does  any  thing  ;  though  I  report  it,  That  should  be  silent         .                          .               .      iv. 
Sure  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  extempore      ....  iv. 

Vou  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would  Have  done  the  time  more  benefit  •       v. 

Who,  having  no  external  thing  to  lose  But  the  word  '  maid,' cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that   K.  John,  ii. 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end.  Yea,  faith  itself  to  holfow  falsehood  change  1    .  iii. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say,  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time  .  .  iii. 

Feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there,  Your  vi!e  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible      .      iv. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong  Deny  their  office  ...  .     .     .      iv. 

Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  sour     .  .  Richard  1 1 .  i. 

Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past  .  .  ii. 

Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears.  Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects  ■  ii. 

'T  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye,  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary  ii. 

AH  is  uneven,  And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven  ...  ii. 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care      .  .  .     .  .  .  ii- 

Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth,  Divine  his  downfall?  .  iii. 

Our  scene  is  altered  from  a  serious  thing      ....  .     .  .  .  .     .       v. 

The  better  sort,  As  thoughts  of  thtngs  divine,  are  intermixed  With  scruples       .     .  .     .  v. 

Telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  nn  earth  Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise         *  Henry  IV.  \. 
I  'II  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry,  An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true     .  .     .       ii. 

I  would  I  were  a  weaver  ;   I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing    .     .  .  .     .  .       ii. 

Go,  you  thing,  go. —Say,  what  thing?  what  thing?       ....  .      iii. 

I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would  thou  shouldst  know  it  ...     .  .  iii- 

He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know  Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  .    2  Henry  IV,  i. 

Not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent  or  is  invented  on  me         i. 
My  master  is  deaf.  —  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing  good    .     .  .     .  •   .     '; 

If  it  be  a  hot  day,  and  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again  i. 
The  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common    .  .     .     .  i. 

A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing:   T  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity   .     .  .     .  •  i- 

Past  and  to  come  seems  best;  things  present  worst  .     .         .     .  .  .     .  ...        1. 

I  warrant  you,  he  's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score    .  .     .  .     .         .     .      n. 

For  in  every  thing  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly  ....  .         .  11. 

A  man  may  prophesy.  With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things  .     .  .  .      iii. 

Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time •     ■     |'i> 

Are  these  things  then  necessities?    Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  .  ...  iii. 

I  was  called  any  thing  ;  and  I  would  have  done  any  thing  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too  .    .     .      iii. 

Things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use  ...  .  i"- 

Every  thing  set  off  That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies     ...  .  '      j^" 

There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me  .  ...  .  ...  ...  '      '/" 

Be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sorrow  Serves  to  say  thus,  'some  good  thiag  comes  to-morrow'       iv. 
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Thing. —When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come  .     ...  ...      2  Henry  IV.  \y.  %. 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish  :  Only,  we  want  a  httle  personal  strength      ...                .  iv.  4. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  sembable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his       ■     . 

May  be  As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us    .  .     . 

Welcome  :  if  thou  waniest  any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart              .     .                .  v.  3. 

As  nail  in  dour:  the  things  I  speak  are  )ust                                ...                                     .     .  v.  3. 

Thou  atomy,  thou  !     Come,  you  thin  thing  ;  come,  you  rascal • 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ;   For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive 

And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means  How  things  are  perfected  .  Henry  V. 

Some  things  of  weight  That  task  our  thoughts       ...  .  "     ■     ; 

That  many  things,  having  full  reference  To  one  consent,  may  work  contrarlonsly      .     .     . 

All  things  thought  upon  That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add  More  feathers  to  our  wings 

Things  must  be  as  they  may  :  men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them 

Any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome  The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at    . 

They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purchase 

Yet  sit  and  see.  Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out 

How  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  any  thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument? .     .  .     . 

The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  for  me 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires         ...  .  .  .     . 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so  .     .     .  .  .  ... 

For  there  is  figures  in  all  things      .........  ....  ... 

Due  course  of  things,  Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life  Be  here  presented      .     . 

There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  wherefore  in  all  things   .               v.  i. 

If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  cudgels ...          .     .  v.  i. 

Any  thing  in  or  out  of  our  demands          ...          ...          .     .  v.  2. 

That  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of  any  thing  he  sees  there .     .  v.  2. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive,  For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible  To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils    ....  v.  4. 

Have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips? 2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

Things  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant              ....          .          ....                ...  iii.  i. 

Is  all  things  well.  According  as  I  gave  directions? .     .                               .  iii-  z- 

0  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts!    .          ...          ■          .          iii.  2. 

A  jewel,  locked  into  the  wofull'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth iii.  2. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud                     ...               iv.  i. 

The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the  lawyers .     .               .          .     ,  iv.  2. 

1  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since    ...          ....  iv,  z. 

And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in  common  .     .          .          .          ....                          .  iv.  7. 

And  doubt  not  so  to  deal  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good  ...                .          .     .  iv.  g. 

You  shall  have  pay  and  every  ihing  you  wish              .          ....          .  v.  1. 

Do  but  think  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown .3  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Didst  thou  never  hear  That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success  ?                ii.  2. 

If  that  be  right  which  Warwick  says  is  right,  There  is  no  wrong,  but  everything  is  right    .  ii.  2. 

Why, 'tis  a  happy  thing  To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons           ...          iii.  2. 

He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head v.  5. 

I  have  done  those  things,  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul  .  .  Richard  III.  \.  4. 

In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  called  ungrateful.  With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt      .  ii.  2. 

He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young,  So  long  a-growing  and  so  leisurely  ...  ii.  4. 

I  see,  you  will  part  but  with  light  gifts;   In  weightier  things  you  '11  say  a  beggar  nay      .     .     .  iii.  1. 

'T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord,  When  men  are  unprepared  .     .          .               ...  iii.  z. 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing               .     .  iv.  2. 

If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge  Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then  ....  iv.  3. 

A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy ....  v.  3. 

I  belong  to  worship  and  affect  In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing   ,     .     .  Henry  VIII,  i.  i. 

Order  gave  each  thing  view  ;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function      ....          .     .     .  .  i.  i. 

Every  man.  After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was  A  thing  inspired i.  i. 

You  know  no  more  than  others  ;  but  you  frame  Things  that  are  known  alike    ...              .  .  i.  z. 
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Things  done  well,  And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear.  .         ,     .  Henry  VIII. 

Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue  Are  to  be  feared 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play,  Even  the  billows  of  the  sea,  Hung  their  heads  .     .  .      i 

Never  attempt  Any  thing  on  him  ;  for  he  bath  a  witchcraft    ....  i 

How  sleek  and  wanton  Ye  appear  in  eveo'  thing  may  bring  my  ruin  !  .  ,     .  .     .      i 

But  every  thing  so  out  of  joint  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus Troi.  and  Cress.  1.  2. 

Women  are  angels,  wooing  ;  Things  won  are  done  ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungained  more  than  it  is  .     .  .... 

Then  the  thing  of  courage  As  roused  with  rage  with  rage  doth  sympathize 

What  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets  In  mere  oppugnancy    . 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power.  Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  Of  things  to  come  at  large       .  ... 

I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  !  .     . 
Jove  forbid  there  should  be  done  amongst  us  Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen  I 
Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only,  He  makes  important 
In  this  rapture  I  shall  surely  speak  Tiie  thing  I  shall  repent ...  .     .  .     . 

Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves  That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing 

Nature,  what  things  there  are  Most  abject  in  regard  and  dear  in  use  !  ,     . 

What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem  And  poor  in  worth  !  .  iil.  3, 

O,  let  not  virtue  seek  Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was    .     . '  .     .  ...  .      iii.  3. 

Praise  new-born  gawds,  Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past  .  .      iii,  3, 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  Than  what  not  stirs  .     .     .  iii.  3 

You  do  as  chapmen  do.  Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy  .  .     .      iv.  i 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  Drawing  all  things  to  it      ,  .  .  .  !     .      iv.  2, 

Do  not  huid  me  to  mine  oath  ;   Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that  ,     .  .     .       v.  2, 

That  a  thing  insepavate  Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  eacth     ,     .  .     .       v.  2 

Examine  Their  counsels  and  iheir  cares,  digest  things  rightly  .  .  Coriolanus,  i.  1, 

And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am,  I  would  wish  me  only  he  .     .  ....  .     .        j.  1, 

You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any  thing  ....  .     .  .     .       ii.  i 

In  troth,  there 's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him    ...  .     .  .     .  .     .  .     .       ii.  1 

And  looked  upon  things  precious  as  they  were  The  common  muck  of  the  world    .  .  .       ii.  2 

For  your  voices  have  Done^any  things,  some  less,  some  more      ...  .  ii.  3 

That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated  Your  person  most      ....  .  iii.  i 

It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot .     .  iii.  i 

Woollen  vassals,  things  created  To  buy  and  sell  with  groats .      iii.  2 

The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again      .  .  ,      iv.  3 

If  Jupiter  Should  from  yond  cloud  speak  divine  things ...  .      iv.  5 

And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between  The  young'st  and  oldest  thing  .     .  .     .      iv.  6, 

He  leads  them  like  a  thing  Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature  ...  .  .  iv.  6, 

And  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly  .  iv.  7, 

He  has  wings  ;  he  's  more  than  a  creeping  thing  .  .  .  v.  4, 

And  tapers  bum  so  bright  and  every  thing  In  readiness      .  ....  Titus  Andron.  i.  i, 

Wherefore  look'st  thou  sad,  When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast?  ....  .     ,       ii.  3, 

And  one  thing  more  That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell .  .     .  .  .  .       ii,  3, 

Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  I  ......  .  iv.  2, 

I  know  thou  art  religious  And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  conscience  .     .  .  v.  i, 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  ki!]  a  fly       .     .  .     .       v, 

O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  !     O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  !    .  Ro7neo  and  Juliet,  i, 

My  young  lady  asked  for,  the  nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity 

Is  love  a  tender  thing?  it  is  too  rough,  Too  rude,  too  boisterous,  and  it  pricks  like  thorn 

And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have  :   My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea     .     .     . 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandsire,  that  we  should  be  thus  afflicted?       .     . 

Truly  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing  . 

And  every  cat  and  dog  And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  tiling 

Things  have  fall'n  out,  sir,  so  unluckily.  That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move 
Is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake  A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame 
Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me  trem.ble 
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Thing.  — Fear  comes  upon  me;  O,  much  I  £ear  some  ill  unlucky  thing     .       RoiHeo  nnd  ynltet,  v.  3, 
A  thing  slipped  idly  from  me.     Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes  .      Tlmon  0/ At/iens,  i.  i, 

Things  of  like  value  differing  in  the  owners  Are  prized  by  their  masters  i-  » 

Takes  no  account  How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care  Of  what  is  to  continue    .     .       ii.  z 
Believe  't,  that  we  Ml  do  any  thing  for  gold  .......  .  .     .      iv.  3 

Each  thing  's  a  thief :  The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power  Have  unchecked  theft  iv.  3 
My  long  sickness  Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend,  And  nothing  brings  me  all  tilings      v.  1, 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things!   .  Julius  desar,  i.  ., 

The  eye  sees  not  itself.  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things  .     .  .  .     .     .     .  i.  z, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be  In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself  .  .     .  .     .  i.  ^ 

And  find  a  time  Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things  .  .  .  i.  z 

Scorned  his  spirit  That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing      .  .  .  i.  2 

Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth  Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm?      .  .  .  i.  3 

They  are  portentous  things  Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon  .  i.  3 

Men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion,  Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves    .  i.  3 
Since  the  quarrel  Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is  ....  ii.  i. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  And  the  first  motion  .  .  ii.  i 

For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing  That  other  men  begin  .  .  .  .  ii.  1 

I  will  strive  with  things  impossible  ;  Yea,  get  the  better  of  them  .     .       ii-  i. 

These  things  are  beyond  all  use.  And  I  do  fear  them  .  .  .  .       ii.  2, 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is  ! .  .       ii.  4. 

Fortune  is  merry,  And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing  .     .  .     .  iii.  2. 

Things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy  :   I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors      .     .  iii.  3. 

Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish  Things  done,  undone    . 
Art  thou  any  thing?  Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil?        .     . 

Now  I  change  my  mind,  And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men  The  things  that  are  not?     .     .     . 
So  should  he  look  That  seems  to  speak  things  strange  ....  .     . 

Why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  to  fear  Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? 

My  dull  brain  was  wrought  With  things  forgotten 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed,  As  't  were  a  careless  trifle  .  .     . 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  So  brainsickly  of  things     .     .     . 

And  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things  .... 

Within  the  volume  of  which  lime  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange 

And  all  things  else  that  might  To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  crazed 

Things  without  all  remedy  Should  be  without  regard  :  what's  done  is  done 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse      .  .  .  . 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill  .     ..... 

A  thing  of  custom  :   'tis  no  other;  Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time 

Can  such  things  be.  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud.  Without  our  special  wonder 
Strange  things  [  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand    .... 
Only,  I  say,  Things  have  been  strangely  borne     .     .  .     .  .  iii.  6. 

He  has  borne  all  things  well  ....  ...  .  .  iii.  6. 

Yef  my  heart  Throbs  to  know  one  thing .     . 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  before 

Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace,  Yet  grace  must  still  look  so 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once  'T  is  hard  to  reconcile    ... 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were,  That  were  most  precious  to  me 

None  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things  Whose  hearts  are  absent  too    .     .     . 

What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night?  .     .  Hamlet^  \.  i. 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done,  That  may  to  thee  do  ease  and  grace  to  me,  Speak  to  me 

And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing  Upon  a  fearful  summons  .... 

In  that  and  all  things  will  we  show  our  duty  .  .  •  .  .     .  .     . 

What  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense i.  2. 

Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  Possess  it  merely 

Both  in  time,  Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good  .... 
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Thing.  — And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that,  Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?    .      Hamlet, 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy      . 

As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i'  the  working      .  

You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal 

What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ?  —  Why,  any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose      ... 

It  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours     . 

Words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed  As  made  the  things  more  rich       ... 

I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me      . 

For  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing  .  

Look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me  !      .  

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things  Are  mortised  and  adjoined 

'This  thing  's  to  do  ' ;  Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do  't  . 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws;  speaks  things  in  doubt,  That  carry  but  half  sense.     . 

Where  'tis  fine,  It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself  After  the  thing  it  loves  .     . 

If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it     .     .  .  ...  

What  a  wounded  name.  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  hve  behind  me  ! 

And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world  How  these  things  came  about  .     .  v. 

Should  in  this  trice  of  time  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous   ....  ,     King  Lear,  i. 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing  .     .  i. 

I  had  rather  be  any  kind  o'  thing  than  a  fool     ■.....,  .     .  i. 

And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question,  Which  I  must  act   .  .  .     .     .       ii, 

Our  basest  beggars  Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note,  Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you 

Things  that  love  night  Love  not  such  nights  as  these     ... 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious. 

There  is  some  strange  thing  toward         

This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder  On  things  would  hurt  me  more  .     . 
Thou  art  the  thing  itself:   unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  ....  .... 

Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most.i'  the  mind,  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind 

His  roguish  madness  Allows  itself  to  any  thing  ... 

To  be  worst,  The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune,  Stands  still  in  esperance  . 
Thou  changed  and  self-covered  thing,  for  shame,  Be-monster  not  thy  feature  . 
These  things  sting  His  mind  so  venomously  .... 

That  thing  you  speak  of,  I  took  it  for  a  man     .... 

To  say  '  ay  '  and  '  no  '  to  every  thing  that  I  said  ! 

Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their  words  :  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing  .... 

And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things,  As  if  we  were  God's  spies  .     . 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  .  .     . 

For  I  Ml  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense,  If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound       .       Othello. 

Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom  Of  such  a  thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to  delight 

In  spite  of  nature,  Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing    .  ... 

With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect  As  doth  import  you 

I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile  The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise 

I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun.  Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  fi 

Such  things  ina  false  disloyal  knave  Are  tricks  of  custom  .... 

As  where  's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things  Sometimes  intrude  not?    .     .     . 

Complexion,  and  degree.  Whereto  we  see  in  all  things  nature  tends         .     .     . 

I  would  I  might  entreat  your  honour  To  scan  this  thing  no  further 

Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love  For  others'  uses      .  .     . 

I  have  a  thing  for  you.  —  A  thing  for  me  ?  it  is  a  common  thing      .  ... 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  Though  great  ones  are  their  object 

She  had  a  song  of  '  willow ' ;  An  old  thing  't  was,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune 

The  world  's  a  huge  thing:  it  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh.  To  weep  .     .  ... 

Sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thing  AJexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas     .... 

Things  that  are  past  are  done  with  me 
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Thing.  — In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in  nothing Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3. 

For  vilest  things  Become  themselves  in  her ij-  2. 

Pyramises  are  very  goodly  things  ;  without  contradiction,  I  have  heard  that     ...  .     .       ".  7> 

What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ?  —  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself  .     .  ...  u-  7. 

Let  determined  things  to  destiny  Hold  unbewailed  their  way       .  .     .  .  •    /"■  6- 

Things  outward  Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,  To  suffer  all  alike  .     .  .  lii-  i3- 

The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make  A  greater  crack    .     .  .     .  .     .       v.  i. 

It  is  great  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds v.  2. 

Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember  As  things  but  done  by  chance  .  v.  2. 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity  As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal  .  .  .       v.  ^. 

Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  misthought  For  things  that  others  do v.  2. 

I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had  Most  pretty  things  to  say '. '     Cymbeline^  i.  3, 

The  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods  .     .  i.  4. 

We  will  have  these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel i.  4- 

What  shalt  thou  expect,  To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? i.  5- 

Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more  Than  to  be  sure  they  do     .     .     ,  .     .     .  i.  6. 

First,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing  ;  after,  a  wonderful  sweet  air  .  .     .       ii.  3- 

To  apprehend  thus,  Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see iil.  3- 

And  nature  prompts  them  In  simple  and  low  things .     .      iii.  3- 

Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed  Beyond  self-explication iii.  4. 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing  The  most  disdained  of  fortune  ,  ,  .  iii.  4. 

She  looks  us  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty iii.  5. 

Yet  this  imperceiverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite .     .      iv.  i. 

Cowards  father  cowards  and  base  things  sire  base .     .      iv.  2. 

Was  nothing  but  mutation,  ay,  and  that  From  one  bad  thing  to  worse     ....  .     .      iv.  2. 

All  solemn  things  Should  answer  solemn  accidents  .  .     .      iv,  2. 

You  are  made  Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear  Than  to  work  any   .     .  .  .  v.  3. 

I  never  saw  Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing  ...  .     .       v.  5. 

There  's  other  work  in  hand :  I  see  a  thing  Bitter  to  me  as  death  ..         .  .     .  ...       v.  5. 

It  is  I  That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend  By  being  worse  than  they     .  .     ,       v.  5. 

O,  sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may  ...  ...  Pericles,  ii.  i. 

Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a  place         .  ...      iii.  i. 

Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  in  the  world  so  soon,  To  yield  thee  so  much  profit  .     .  .     .      iv.  i. 

But  to  have  divinity  preached  there  !  did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing?  ....  .      iv.  5. 

I  '11  do  any  thing  now  that  Is  virtuous      ....  iv,  5. 

Some  such  thing  I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts  Did  warrant  me  was  likely  .       v.  i. 
Think.  —  I  should  sin  To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother  .     .  .  .  .     .     Tempest,  i.  2. 

Till  when,  be  cheerful  And  think  of  each  thing  well  .     .  .  .     .  v.  i. 

But  a  woman's  reason  ;  I  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so   .  .    T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona-,  \.  2. 

I  shaill  think  the  worse  of  fat  men    .     .  .     Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

And  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect       ...  .  .     .  .       ii.  2. 

Think  of  that,  —  a  man  of  my  kidney,  — think  of  that    .     .  ,  .  iii.  5. 

Think  of  that,  —  hissing  hot,  —  think  of  that,  Master  Brook  .     .  iii.  5. 

What  we  do  not  see  We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it  .  .     .  .       Meets,  for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray  To  several  subjects         ii.  4. 

If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it  big  enough iv.  2. 

If  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough .      iv.  a. 

But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  ....  .     .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I  think Covi.  of  Errors,  iii.  i. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak ...     iii.  2. 

Ah,  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say  .     .  iv.  2. 

One  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed  and  says  '  God  give  you  good  rest ! '         ....      iv.  3. 

Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by  your  excellent  wit?      .     .  ...  Much  Ado,  ii.  i. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married         ,     .       ii.  3. 

His  tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks iii,  2. 

Who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  constable? iii,  3. 

You  may  think  perchance  that  I  think  you  are  in  love iii.  4. 
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Think.  —  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  hst,  nor  I  list  rot  to  think  what  I  can  Muck  Ado,  iii.  4 
Indeed  1  cannot  think,  if  1  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking  .  .  iii.  4 

As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me  ...     . .     .  .  iy,  i 

I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against  it  .     .  .     .  v.  4 

How  far  dost  thou  excel,  No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell         .  Love's  L.  Last,  iv.  3, 
'T  were  damnation  To  think  so  base  a  thought  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  for  truly  I  think  you  are  damned  ...  ,     .  ,  .      iii,  5, 

The  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too  .     .  .  .      iv.  i 

1  thinkof  as  manymattersashe,but  I  giveheaven  thanksandmakenoboastofthem  AsY.  L.  It,  ii.  5, 
Do  you  not  know  1  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I  must  speak  ,  .  ,  iii,  2, 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola     .  .  ,  ...  .     .  .  iv, 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool     .     .  ...        v 

'T  were  all  one  That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star  And  think  to  wed  it    .      AWs  IVeii,  i 
Show  what  we  alone  must  think,  which  never  Returns  us  thanks  ...  .  i 

But  know  I  think  and  think  I  know  most  sure  .  .     .  .....  ii, 

Do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed  ;  I  know  I  can  do  it     Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3, 

The  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies 

And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts  That  tyrannous  heart  can  think 

You  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are.  —  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you  . 

1  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion  .  .  .     , 

I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness 

1  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb 

Think  of  me  as  you  please.     I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of  and  speak  out  of  my  injury 
I  cannot  speak,  nor  think,  Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know      .  .  .  Winter's  Tale^  iv.  4. 

What  think  you  ?  have  you  beheld,  Or  have  you  read  or  heard?       ...  .     .  Ki^ig  fohn,  iv.  3 

Could  you  think?     Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see,  That  you  do  see  ?  .  .     .  iv.  3, 

I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron  That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come      .  .  .      iv.  3, 

I  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ;   Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will  i  Henry  IV.  \.  2, 
I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple         .  iii.  3 

Thou  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man  thinks  ...  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ?         .  •     .  ...  .      iv.  3, 

Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls  ...  .2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i, 

I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more .  -3  He7iry  VI.  iv.  i. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this  ;  Let  's  think  in  private  more         .  He7iry  VIII.  ii.  i, 

And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely  His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root     .      iii.  ii, 
I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear  In  all  my  miseries    ...  .  .  iii.  2, 

This  day,  no  man  think  Has  business  at  his  house  .  .  -  ...       v.  5, 

Do  you  not  think  he  thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ?       .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 

As  black  defiance  As  heart  can  think  or  courage  execute ...  iv.  i 

I  constantly  do  think— Or  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge iv.  i 

I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  I  could  think  .  .  ....    Coriolantis,  iv.  5, 

Although  it  seems,  And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  iv 

O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think  ....  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  Think  of  this  life       .     .  .      Julius  Ccesar,  i 

He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous      ....  ■     . 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance  Did  need  an  oath  .     . 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex,  Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded? 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think  So  brainsickly  of  things  .     . 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ;  Look  on  't  again  I  dare  not    .     .     . 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died  With  them  they  think  on 

You  may  be  rightly  just,  Whatever  I  shall  think .... 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight.     I  think,  but  dare  not  speak  . 

Let  me  not  think  on  't  —  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  I 

How  say  you,  then  ;  would  heart  of  man  once  think  it  ?  But  you  'II  be  secret  ? 
At  our  more  considered  time  we  '11  read,  Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business 
You  think  what  now  you  speak  ;  But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break  .  . 
Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought,  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily 


Macbeth,  ii. 


Hamlet,  i,  2, 
.     ,     .  i.  5, 
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Think.  —  Of  a  free  and  open  nature,  That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so  .     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

She  that  could  think  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind ^'-  ^■ 

I  think  you  think  I  love  you.  -    I  have  well  approved  it,  sir "•  3* 

It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  ;  think  on  that,  And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution v-  i* 

Villany,  villany  !     I  think  upon  't,  I  think:   I  smell  't:  O  villany  !  .  v.  2. 

So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  1  speak  true  ;  So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,  I  die     ...     .  v-  2. 

Thinking.  — Hath  he  any  eyes?  hath  heanythiiiking? Merry  Wvues,\\\,  2. 

She  told  me,  not  thinking  I  had  been  myself Much  Ado/\\.  i. 

An  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I  '11  offend  nobody  i'|-  4- 

Indeed  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking m- 4- 

I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking  A.s  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings AWs  IVell,  \.  z. 

O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ?  .     .     .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow  By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? i.  3- 

Though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think,  Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink  .       ii.  2. 

Thinking  of  nothing  else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion 2  He?iry  IV.  v.  5 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing,  Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king     .  ....       v.  5. 

As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want 2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good,  That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now    .     .     .   Richard  III.  \.  3. 

I  am  afraid  His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon  .  .      Henry^  VIII.  iii.  2. 

O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking.  Self-loving Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iii.  3. 

For  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it Julius  C^sar,  i.  2. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so Hamlet,  ii.  i.. 

Or  some  craven  scrnple  Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event iv.  4. 

'T  is  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking Othello,  \.  2. 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart.  And  chides  with  thinking      .  ii.  i. 

This  advice  Is  free  I  give  and  honest,  Probal  to  thinking ii-  3- 

Speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings,  As  thou  dost  ruminate iii-  3* 

It  were  enough  To  put  him  to  ill  thinking    ,     .  iii-  4- 

The  time  shall  not  Out-go  my  thinking  on  you Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii,  2. 

Third. — One  that  lies  three  thirds  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  AW  s  Well,  ii.  5. 

And  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all       .     .  .  .  Tivel/th  Night,  v.  i. 

Thirst.  —  With  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst  .  .  .      Tani.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst,  And  all  to  all      ...     .  .     .  ....         Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Thirsty. — This  I  think,  When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink      .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

None  so  dry  or  thirsty  Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  z. 

A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight  Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour  .  Pericles,  iii.  2. 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do :  Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this .  ...  Richard  II.  iii.  i. 

What,  is  this  so?  —  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so  .  ....  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do  ? .     .  .      Handet,  i.  4. 

This  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline .     .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Thisbe.  —  In  such  a  night  Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew .  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  t. 

Thistle.  — There  thou  prickest  her  with  a  thistle ...     Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle     .  .         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

Thorn. — Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn,  Grows,  lives  and  dies  in  single  blessedness         .  .  i.  i. 

Briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch      .  .  .  .     .  .     .  ....  .      iii.  2. 

This  thorn  Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong      .     .  Airs  Well,  i.  3. 

When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns,  And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp  ....  .     .      iv.  4. 

And  lose  my  way  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world  .  King  John,  iv.  3. 

The  children  yet  unborn  Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn  .     ,     .  Richard  II.  iv.  i. 

Like  one  lost  iu  a  thorny  wood,  That  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns  3  Henry  VI,  iii.  z. 

What  1  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick?     .  .     .  v.  5. 

Leave  her  to  heaven  And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge  ....  .  .  Hamlet,  \.  5. 

Thorny. — The  thorny  point  Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show  Of  smooth  As  Y.  L.  It,\\.  7. 
'     Like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood,  That  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns    3  Henry  VI  iii.  2. 
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Merry  Wives,  ili,  3. 


Thorny.  —The  sharp  thorny  points  Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward.     .      Henry  VII!.  ii. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  th»steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven    Hamlet,  i. 

Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command,  Nothing  in  love Macbeth,  v. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it:  never  shake  Thy  gory  locks  at  me .      iii. 

Thought.  —  More  to  know  Did  never  meddle  with  my  tlioughts  .  .  ....      Tempest^  i. 

1  wish  mine  eyes  Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts      .  .     .  .       ii. 

These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours,  Most  busy  lest,  when  I  do  it  .      iii. 

Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave  ....  .     .  .  .  ...  v. 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought  .     .  .     .        Tixjo  Gen.  0/  Verona^  i. 

The  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts  Are  visibly  charactered      .....  ii. 

His  oaths  are  oracles,  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate .  ii. 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly  .  .  .     .      iij. 

My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  .......  .  iii. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that  And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts  .  iii. 

A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts  .  _      jj;. 

Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts  !        .     . 

He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was     ...  ... 

Whose  flames  aspire  As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher      ...  .     .  v. 

I  was  three  or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies v. 

Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue    ...  .  .     ,  Meas.  for  Aleas.  ii. 

Thoughts  are  no  subjects ;  Intents  but  merely  thoughts  ...  .     .  v. 

And  now  he's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason  ....  .  .  Co}n,  0/ Errors,  v. 

She  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection  ;  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought         .     .     Muck  Ado,  ii. 

Vou  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man      ...  ....  .      iii. 

I  Hke  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner  .     .     .  iii. 

If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed  About  thy  thoughts iv. 

On  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang,  To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm      .  ,      iv. 

Sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a  soul  ....  .....  .      iv. 

It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly    .     .  .  .  .     .      iv. 

I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves      .     .  .     .  ....  .     .     .      iv. 

Would  deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it    .     .     .  Love'' s  L.  Lost,  i. 

Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such  colours 

Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  Hke  osiers  bowed 

No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell 

With  the  motion  of  all  elements,  Courses  as  swift  as  thought 

As  due  to  love  as  thoughts  and  dreams  and  sighs.  Wishes  and  tears  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

Shall  I  have  the  thought  To  think  on  this  ?  .     .     .     .  .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Shall  I  lack  the  thought  That  such  a  thing  bechanced  would  make  me  sad? 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  The  thoughts  of  others  . 
I  would  not  change  this  hue,  Except  to  steal  your  thoughts 
Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  .  .     .  .     . 

'T  were  damnation  To  think  so  base  a  thought      .  

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts  To  courtship     .     .     . 
And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought  .     .  .... 

Doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair,  And  shuddering  fear 
Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you  ! 

I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts 

Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn  Did  I  offend  .     . 

These  trees  shall  be  my  books  And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  '11  Character 

Certainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions 

My  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less  .... 

That  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen  and  born  of  madness 

One  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If,  as,  '  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so ' 

Till  I  found  it  to  be  true,  T  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely     ....      Tarn,  oftlte  Shrew,  1.  i 

More  Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess      .     , 

Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  have  it A IV s  Well,  \, 


As  Von  Like  It, 
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Thought.  — The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  !  AlVs  Well^  i.  i. 

His  good  remembrance,  sir,  Lies  richer  in  yoiiV  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb i.  z. 

If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  tlioughts  In  this  my  Ught  deliverance     ....          ....  \\.  i. 

A  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour  To  recompense  your  love iv.  4. 

When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thoughts  Defiles  the  pitchy  night      .     .          iv.  4. 

The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  To  bring  forth  this  discovery      .     .          .     .          .     .  v.  3. 

Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour  Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here    .     .  v.  3. 
'T  is  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave    .     .    l^wel/th  Night.,  i.  3. 

Now,  sir,  '  thought  is  free  ' :   I  pray  you,  bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar  and  let  it  drink  .  .  i.  3. 

She  pined  in  thought,  And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  She  sat .     .  ii.  4- 

I  think  not  on  him:  for  his  thoughts,  Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  filled  with  me!     .  iii.  i. 

I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts  On  his  behalf .     .          .          .     .  iii.  ». 

And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts  That  tyrannous  heart  can  think           ....  iii.  i. 

Plague  on  "t,  an  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence         .          iii.  4- 

Nur  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student       .     .                                              iv.  2. 

Come,  boy,  with  me;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief  .     .          v.  i. 

His  varying  childness  cures  in  me  Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood   .     .     .     IViiiier's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Cannot  be  mute,  — or  thought,  —  for  cogitation  Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think  .  i.  2. 

Or  else  be  impudently  negative.  To  have  nor  eyes  nor  ears  nor  thought              .     .               .     .  .  i.  2. 

The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way  Recoil  upon  me                                         .     .          .     .  ii.  3. 

Honourable  thoughts.  Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender iii.  2. 

Beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me  :  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it  .  iv.  3. 

With  these  forced  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not  The  mirth  o'  the  feast                     ....  iv.  4. 

Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing  That  you  behold  the  while  .                .     .          .  iv.  4. 

By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out  The  purity  of  his .     .  iv.  4. 

The  one  He  chides  to  hell  and  bids  the  other  grow  Faster  than  thought  or  time iv.  4. 

from  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good  thoughts Kifi^:  John,  ii.  i. 

Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your  judge    ...                                         .  ii.  i. 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts     .          iii.  3. 

It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about,  Startles  and  frights  consideration      ....  iv.  2. 

Could  thought,  without  this  object,  Form  such  another?              .     .     .  iv.  3. 

If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought.  Be  guilty .          .  iv.  3. 

Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought                    .     .                                         ,                    .  v.  i. 

Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts  In  peace  .     .                                    ....  v.  4. 

Hubert,  I  think?  —  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought  ...          .                    .          v.  6. 

The  eagle-winged  pride  Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts      .     .  Richard  II.  \.  3. 

Let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  dost  ours     .           .          .          .     .          .  ii.  i. 

Speaking  so.  Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  be  bold ii.  i. 

Though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think.  Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink   .  ii.  2. 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care       ...               .  iii.  4. 

These  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world,  In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world  !     .  v.  5. 

For  no  thought  is  contented   .     .               .                .               ,  v.  5. 

The  better  sort,  as  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermixed  With  scruples v.  5. 

Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot  Unlikely  wonders .  v.  5. 

Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves  That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves  v.  5. 

In  tliis  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease  Bearing  their  own  misfortunes     ...               ...  v.  5. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes  ;  and  with  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes      ...  v.  5. 
Restore  yourselves  Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again     ...               .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i,  3. 

But  thought 's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool v.  4. 

Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts 2.  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

0  thoughts  of  men  accursed  !  Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present  worst     ...  i.  3. 
And  fobbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on    .     .                .  ii.  i. 

1  had  thought  weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood           ...               .  ii.  ::. 
Never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better  than  thine 
And  what  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so?  .     .          .     . 
'  For,'  says  lie,  '  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well  thought  on ' 
Or  when  a  man  is,  being,  whereby  a'  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated  . 
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Thought. —AH  too  confident  To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear        .         .      2  Henry  IV.  \\.  i. 

Have  r,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought?  .      iv.  3. 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care  .     .  iv.  5. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought ...  .      iv.  c 

Thou  hidest  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts,  Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart    iv.  5. 

If  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy.  Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride iv.  5. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts     ' Henry  V.  Pro!. 

Some  things  of  weight  That  task  our  thoughts       .  ' '\    ^. 

Let  every  man  now  task  his  thought,  That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought    ....        i.  2. 
And  honour's  thought  Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man  ....  .  .      ii.  Prol. 

In  motion  of  no  less  celerity  Than  that  of  thought  ...  .     .  jii.  Prol. 

I  am  a  soldier,  A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best     .  .  .  ,  iii.  a 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts  Athwart  the  sea  ....       v.  Prol. 

So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought .  .  .     ,  ,  ...  .       v    Prol 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought  .     .     .  v.  Prol. 

Put  off  your  maiden  blushes  ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  v.  z. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel ;  I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do  i  Henry  VI.  i.  5. 

In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts  .  .     .     .       ii.  4. 

A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy,  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought  .  .  v.  q. 

I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts    .  .     .  .  .     .  ....       v.  5. 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul,  If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts    .  z  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  .  .  .  \   j^ 

Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought       ,  .  ....  i.  ^. 

I  never  said  nor  thought  any  such  matter:   God  is  my  witness    .  i.  3. 

Is  it  but  thought  so  ?  what  are  they  that  think  it  ? ill.  i. 

Steel  thy  fearful  thoughts,  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution  iii.  1. 

Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought  on  thought iii.  1. 

And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity ,     .  iii.  ], 

O  Thou  that  judgest  all  ihings,  stay  my  thoughts!  iii.  2. 

My  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy  Mischance     ....  .     .  ,     .      iji,  2. 

Unloose  thy  long-imprisoned  thoughts,  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart    ....       v.  i. 

0  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought !      .     .     .     .  .     .  3  Heiiry  VI.  iii.  ^, 

Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts   .  .  .  .  .  iii.  3, 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter  ...  .     .  iv-  i. 

If  secret  powers  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts     .     .  .     .  iv.  6. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul  ...  .  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

His  fault  was  thought,  And  yet  his  punishment  was  cruel  death  .     .  ii.  i. 

And  all  will  come  to  nought,  When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought  .     .      iii.  6. 

In  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts,  Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good  .     .  iii.  7. 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert,  To  torture  thee  the  more         ...  .      iv.  4. 

With  pure  heart's  love,  Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts .     ,  .     .  .  .     .  .      iv.  4, 

T  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap  ....  .     .  .  .  .  .       v.  3. 

They  did  perform  Beyond  thought's  compass         .  .     .  ...  .  Henry  VIII.  i,  i. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company  Clapped  wings  to  me   .     .  .  ...  .  .  i.  4, 

1  left  him  private.  Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles                 .                               .          .  ii.  2. 

Hence  I  took  a  thought.  This  was  a  judgement  on  me ii.  4. 

Though  perils  did  Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em       ....          iii.  2. 

Truth  shall  nurse  her,  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her    .   ,            ...          .  v.  5. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought  That  gave  't  surmised  shape  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts  With  this  crammed  reason      .     .  ii.  2. 

Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say  he  is? .     .                     ii.  3. 

And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world  Enter  his  thoughts  ...               ...               .     .     ,  ii.  3. 

Fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow ! .     .                     .          iii.  i. 

Hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds    ....          .     .               .  iii.  1. 

Sweet,  above  thouglit  I  love  thee     .                          .               .          iii.  i. 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown  Too  headstrong  for  their  mother    ....  ill.  j.. 

And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession,  To  angle  for  your  thoughts iii.  2. 
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TiutOJi  0/  Atlietis,  ii.  2. 

iii.  6 

Julius  CcEsaTf  \.  2, 


Thought. — And  almost,  like  the  gods,  Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles  Troi.  &  Cress,  iii.  3, 
I  constantly  do  think  —  Or  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge  . 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses  As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought  ... 
Unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader      . 
Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath    ,     .  ....  .     . 

I  '11  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still,  That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thought: 

They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts,  Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath    Coriolanus^  i.  4. 

And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a  little  help  will  serve  .     .  -     .  .     .  .       ii.  3, 

I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  I  could  think  .  .  iv.  5 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform  Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness  .     .  .  .  .       v.  3, 

Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile  thoughts  ' .     .  Tihis  A  ndron.  ii.  i, 

That  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts,  That  blabbed  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence  .  iii.  i. 

O,  how  this  villany  Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it !  .  .     .      iii.  1. 

Stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts  And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims     .     .  .     .      iv.  1, 

Love'sheraldsshouldhe  thoughts,  Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun'sbeams  Rom.  &"  Jul.  ii.  5. 

Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child  .  .     . 

With  honourable  parts,  Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man     .     .  .     . 

Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's  face,  And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this? 

An  unaccustomed  spirit  Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts 

O  mischief,  thou  art  swift  To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  ! 

O,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need  .... 

That  thought  is  bounty's  foe  ;  Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so . 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when  we  encountered       .... 

This  breast  of  mine  hath  buried  Thoughts  of  great  value 

How  I  have  thought  of  this  and  of  these  times,  I  shall  recount  hereafter 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men  The  things  that  are  not 

In  a  general  honest  thought  And  common  good  to  all 

Come,  you  spirits  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose 

This  is  a  sorry  sight.  —  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight 

These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad 

Be  not  lost  So  poorly  in  your  thoughts     .  .     .  ... 

Always  thought  That  I  require  a  clearness  .  

Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died  With  them  they  think  on 
The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought  He  will  again  be  well      .     .     . 
My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts.  Which  can  interpret  further 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monstrous  It  was    .  .     .  .     . 

To  crown  ray  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues,  Was  once  thought  honest 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose 

Reconciled  my  thoughts  To  thy  good  truth  and  honour 

Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate,  But  certain  issue  strokes  must 
Direness,  familiar  to  ray  slaughterous  thoughts,  Cannot  once  start  me 

In  what  particular  thought  to  work  I  know  not 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,  Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls 

With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love      . 

There  was  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution  Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought 

With  more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in 

That  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men  . 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own     . 

Thoughts  black,  hands  apt.  drugs  fit,  and  time  agreeing  .     . 

But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought,  'T  is  heavy  with  him 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below 


...       V.  3. 

.       V.  5, 

Macbeth,  i.  5. 


arbitrate 


111.  4. 
iii.  6. 
iii.  6. 
iv.  I, 
iv.  3, 
iv.  3 
iv.  3, 


V.  4 
V.  s, 
Hamlet ,  \.  i, 
i-  3 
i.  4, 
i.  5, 
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Thought. — Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go Hamlet /\\\. -^ 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom  And  ever  three  parts  coward     .     .  iv.  4, 

From  this  time  forthj  r^Iy  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  ! iv.  4 


Othello, 


They  aim  at  it,  And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts .      iv.  5, 

Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought,  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily     .      iv.  5 

The  people  muddied,  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts .     .     .      iv.  5, 

And  there  is  pansies,  that 's  for  thoughts .  .      iv.  5. 

A  document  in  madness,  thoughts  and  remembrance  fitted iv.  5. 

Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself.  She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness  .  .  .      iv,  5. 

So  far  he  topped  my  thought,  That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,  Come  short  of  what  he  did    iv.  7. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid,  And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave    .  v. 

Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil  Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts    .     .       v. 

Had  he  been  where  he  thought,  By  this,  had  thought  been  past  King  Lear,  iv 

Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts   .  .  .  ........  iv.  6. 

The  main  descr\'  Stands  on  the  hourly  thought     .     .  ... 

Better  I  were  distract:  So  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my  griefs    .... 

O,  she  deceives  me  Past  thought !  -     .  

Nine  or  ten  times  I  had  thought  to  have  yerked  him  here  under  the  ribs  .     .     . 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts  By  being  in  his  eye   .     .  ... 

The  thought  whereof  Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards.     . 

Why  dost  thou  ask?  —  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought    ...  .     . 

He  echoes  me,  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought  Too  hideous  to  be  shown 

If  thou  dost  love  me.  Show  me  thy  thought  .  .     .  .... 

Give  thy  worst  of  thoughts  The  worst  of  words      ....  .  .     . 

Utter  my  thoughts?     Why,  say  they  are  vile  and  false  .  .... 

If  thou  but  think^st  him  wronged  and  makest  his  ear  A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts  .     .     . 

By  heaven,  t  Ml  know  thy  thoughts.  —  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand     . 

My  speech  should  faU  into  such  vile  success  As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at  . 

One  may  smell  in  sucFsa^will  most  rank,  Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural . 

In  the  mean  time,  Let  me  be  thouglit  too  busy  in  my  fears 

I  saw  't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me 

My  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace,  Shall  ne'er  look  back  .     .  .     . 

She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  The  thoughts  of  people 

I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  pressed .     . 

If  you  think  other.  Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom  ...  .  iv 

If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love,  Either  in  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed  .     .     iv 

Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend  !  .  .  .....  Ant.  ajid  Cleo.\ 

But  on  the  sudden  A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him .     .  i   ^ 

She  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying.  —  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought  i.  2 

'T  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought.  By  duty  ruminated  ....  .  ii-  2, 

You  are  abused  Beyond  the  mark  of  thought .  .  .     .  iii-  6 

If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean  Shall  outstrike  thought  .... 

Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder.  And  finish  all  foul  thoughts 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought  The  rack  dislimns     ... 

But  please  your  thoughts  In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes      .     . 

Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts  :  The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us    . 

Therefore  be  cheered  ;  Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons 

And  her  thoughts  the  king  Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men 

Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought  But  faithfulness  and  courage  .     . 

Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence .... 

Thought-executing.  —You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires 

Thoughtful.  — For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest  Their  sons  with  arts  2  Hefiry  11' ,  iv.  5 

Thousand.— My  heart  accords  thereto.  And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers 'no'  Two  Gen.  ofVer.'x.i 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths     .     .  ...  ...  ....       11.  6, 

A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears.  And  instances  of  infinite  oflove  ...       ii.  7 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one  Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently  .     .       v.  3 

I  had  rather  than  a  thousand  pound  he  were  out  of  the  house Merry  Wives.,  iii.  3 


ni.  4. 
iii.  4. 


IV.  14, 

iv.  15. 


Pericles^  i. 


.  King^  Lear,  iii. 
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Merry  Wives,  \\\. 


3. 
IV.  4. 

.     .       V.  5. 
Meas.forMeas.  iii.  i. 


Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  z. 
.    Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

iv.  I. 

Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
3- 
4- 
5- 


Thousand.  — As  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thousand     . 
Shall  have  her,  Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her 
Therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun  A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours 

Yet  in  this  life  Lie  hid  moe  thousand  deaths  

Thousand  escapes  of  wit  Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams  .  , 
I  '11  dine  above  with  you  to-day  And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks 
I  have  marked  A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face  . 
A  thousand  innocent  shames  In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes 

Three  thousand  ducats  ;  'tis  a  good  round  sum     .  

Is  it  possible  A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats? 

I  have  within  my  mind  A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks iii. 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  Than  she  a  woman As  You  Like  It,  iii. 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts ....  .      iv. 

The  poor  world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old  ...  ...  .      iv. 

And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Indue. 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man,  He  '11  woo  a  thousand  ....  .  .  .      iii. 

And  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with       .     .  ..    All's  Well,  ii. 

We  may  pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb  .  .     .  .  .     .  iv. 

I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension  of  thousands  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thousand  strong,  or  so  .         ....         ....     iii. 

And  I,  most  jocund,  apt  and  willingly,  To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die      .     .  v. 

Thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times  Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me      .     .     .       v. 
I  multiply  With  one  '  We  thank  you  '  many  thousands  moe  That  go  before  it        Winter^s  Tale,  i. 
Many  thousand  on 's  Have  the  disease,  and  feel  't  not  .  ...  .  .  .  i. 

If  I  could  find  example  Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings  .     .  .     .  .  i. 

On  Wednesday  the  four-score  of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water  .  iv. 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would  Have  done  the  time  more  benefit     .      .       v. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  In  hand,  And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  .    King  John,  iv. 

I  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst    .  .  .  j  Henry  IV.  ii. 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot,  End  in  one  purpose  .  ...  Henry  V.  i. 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit,  When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it    .         .  i. 
He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand  thanks  .     .  .  .  .     .     .     .      iv. 

Till  you  do  return,  I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares      ...  .     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v. 

Brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep  Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure    3  Henry  VI.  ii. 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  .     .  ....  .     .  Richard  III.  i. 

Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords        .     .  .     . 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues    .     .  .     , 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom  .  

To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  'T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire 
Whose  bright  faces  Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun 
Now  promises  Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings     . 
She  is  a  pearl,  Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships      . 
Lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes,  And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons  That  one  by  one  pursue 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths      .  .  .     . 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  wilHngly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he  To  do  this  outrage      .     . 
An  I  should  live  a  tliousand  years,  I  never  should  forget  it  ,     . 

A  thousand  times  good  night  I    .     .     .     .  .     . 

Which  she  hath  praised  him  with  above  compare  So  many  thousand  times  .  ...      iii. 

Why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands? .  .  .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  \ 

Live  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die Julius  C<ssar,  iii. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand       .     .     Hamlet  ii. 

The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks  That  flesh  is  heir  to 'iij. 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things  Are  mortised  and  adjoined iii. 

While,  to  my  shame,  I  see  The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men iv. 

The  gallows-maker;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thousand  tenants  ....  .     .  „ 


Henry  VIII.  ii, 


Troi.  and  Cress. 


.     Coriolanus,  iii. 
Titus  A  ndron.  v. 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 
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Thousand.  —  He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times  ...  .  .  ,  Hamlet,  v. 
Forty  thousand  brothers  Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,  Make  up  my  sum  v. 

This  heart  Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  tlaws,  Or  ere  I  '11  weep  .  .     .    King'  Lear,  ii.  4, 

■He  had  a  thousand  noses,  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea      ......      iv.  6. 

'T  was  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands  .     .  .  Othello,  iii.  3, 

Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know,  My  idleness  doth  hatch  .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more  Of  semblable  import  .  iii.  4 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  movables  Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  .  Cyvtbaltne,  it.  2 
Thousandth. — Break  but  a  part  of  "the  thousandth  part  ofa  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love  AsY.  L.  It,  iv.  i 
Thraldom.  —  From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven  .  ...  Ricluird  III.  \.  4 

Thrasonical. —  His  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical    .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i 

Cesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame  '  ...      As  You  Like  It,  v.  2, 

Thread.  —  Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread.  Charm  ache  with  air  .  .  .  Much  Ado,  v. 
He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 
Lay  them  in  gore,  Since  you  have  shore  With  shears  his  thread  of  silk    .  Mid.  -V.  Dream,  v 

Thou  liest,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble,  Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard  !   Tajn.  o/t/ie  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread? .  iv.  3 

Beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread  .  ...  iv.  3. 

The  smallest  thread  That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb  Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  K.  John^  iv.  3. 
All  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail  Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  .  .       v.  7. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut  With  edge  of  penny  cord  .     .  Henry  V.  iii,  6. 

Had  not  churchmen  prayed.  His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed  .     .  .   i  Henry  VI.  i. 

Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun  2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief  Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain      .     .  Othello,  v.  -z. 

Till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life  .  .  .      Pericles,  i.  ^. 

Threading. — Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-eyed  night .   (  .     .    King  Lear,  \\.  i 

Threat.  — Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak  prayers  .     .         Mid.  y.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  iiour  threats  .  .  ...  yulitcs  Caesar,  iv.  3 

His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ;  To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one        .     .  .    Hamlet,  iv.  i 

Threaten  the  threatener  and  outface  the  brow  Of  bragging  horror  .     .     .    King  John,  v.  1 

The  front  of  Jove  himself  ;  An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command       ....    Hajnlet,  \\\.  ^ 

Threatening.  — Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach  .     .  .         Titns  Andron.  ii.  1 

When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good.  She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye  King  John,  iii.  4 

In  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day,  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud  3  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad,  Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face  ?   iii.  1 

Three.  —  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty    .       Winter''s  Tale,  iii.  3, 

Three  times  they  breathed  and  three  times  did  they  drink  .  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain?       ....  Macbeth,  j.  i, 

These  three,  Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many  Cymbeline,  v.  3, 

Three-hooped.  —The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  .  .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2, 

Three-inch.— Away,  you  three-inch  fool!  I  am  no  beast. —Am  I  but  three  inches?  Tatn.  0/ Shrew,  \v.  1. 
Three-legged.  —  Doubt  not  her  care  should  be  To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool  i.  1 
Three-man.  —  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle  .     .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  i.  z 

Three-man-song-men  all,  and  very  good  ones;  but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases  IV.  Tale,  iv.  3, 
Three-nooked.— A  prosperous  day,  the  three-nooked  world  Shall  bear  the  olive  freely  A  nt.S^Cleo.  iv.  6, 

Three-piled.  —  Thou'rt  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee Meas./or  Meas.  i.  ^ 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation,  Figures  pedantical Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Threescore.  —  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ?      .  .  M7ich  Ado,\.  i 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  ^, 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well  ...  .  ■  Macbeth,  11.  4, 

Thresher.  —  Like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight,  Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail     3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i 

Threshold.— And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur  Over  your  threshold  .     .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3 

Men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold  Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

Thrice.  —  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ?  —  I  am  ill  at  reckoning  .  .     .  .   Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2 

We  know  what  we  know :   I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir,  —  Is  not  nine v.  2 

If  thou  thou'st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss           .               ...  Twelfth  Night,  \\\.  1 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just  ...  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 
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Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine  And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine        Macoem,  \.  3. 

Thrift.  —  How,  i'  the  name  of  thrift,  Does  he  rake  this  together  !    .     .     -     .  Henry  VIII.  lii.  2. 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift,  That  1  should  questionless  be  fortunate  !  Mer.  0/  I  'enice,  i.  x. 

My  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrift,  Which  he  calls  interest |-  3- 

Thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not .  i-  3- 

I  am  a  man  That  from  my  first  have  been  inclined  to  thrift Timon  of  Athens^  i.  i. 

Thrift,  Horatio  !  the  funeral  baked  meats  Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables    Hamlet,  \.  2. 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning   ....  ■      m.  z. 

Thriftless.  —  As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold    .      '         .  .  •    Richard II.  v.  3. 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up  Thine  own  life's  means  !  .  ....  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Thrifty.— Like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines  Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find;  A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind  .  •  ^^^r.  of  Venice,  ii,  5. 

Thrive.  —  This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest .  ...  .  1.  3* 

Thriving.  — Your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss  A  thriving  issue  .  .     .  .    Winter^s  Tale,  ii.  2. 

Thr'oat.  —  Dew-lapped  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  'em  Wallets  of  flesh     Tempest,  iii.  3. 

With  an  outstretched  throat  I  Ml  tell  the  world  aloud Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4. 

I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  ?     It  cannot  be  .  .  v.  2. 

I '11  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat Twelfth  Nighty  \.  i. 

Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  llest .  Richard  II.  \.  i. 

Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them  at  that  time     ....  Henry  V.  ii.  r. 

Were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came.  Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat  ?     .  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats  .     .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  Amen  '  Stuck  in  my  throat    ....  .     Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat  Awake  the  god  of  day Hamlet,\.  i. 

Whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat,  I  '11  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil    ....      King  Lear.  \.  i. 

Engines,  whose  rude  throats  The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit  .     .     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog,  And  smote  him,  thus  .    , .     .       v.  2. 

The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt  and  pour  Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat     .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 

Throbs.  —  Yet  my  heart  Throbs  to  know  one  thing Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

Throes.  — And  a  birth  indeed  Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield         ."     .  ...  Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Other  incident  throes  That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain    .     .     .  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  i. 

Throne.  —  Let  the  devil  Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne  !    .  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

Here  I  and  sorrows  sit ;  Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it King  JoJui,  iii.  1. 

'T  is  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crowned  Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth  Romeo  andjuliet,\\\.2. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  liglitly  in  his  throne ...       v.  r. 

It  hath  been  The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne  And  fall  of  many  kings       .   Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne.  That  speak  him  full  of  grace      .  iv.  3. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne,  Burned  on  the  water     .     .  .    A7it.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Throned.  —  It  becomes  The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Throng.  —  So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons         Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4, 

I  '11  to  the  throng:   Let  life  be  short ;  else  shame  will  be  too  long Henry  V.  iv.  5. 

Throstle.  —The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true.  The  wren  with  Httle  quill      .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

If  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering Mer.  of  Ve7iice,\.  2. 

Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  i. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  Ki?ig  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Throughfares.  — The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  through  fares  now  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 
Throw.— Abate  throw  at  novum,  andthe  whole  world  again.Cannot  pick  out  five  such  Love's  L. Lost,  v.  2. 

The  greater  throw  May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand    ...  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  i. 

Not  a  word?— Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog As  You  Like  It,  \.  i. 

You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  this  throw .     .    Tivelfth  Night,  v-  i. 

To  paint  the  lily,  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet .  King  John,  iv.  z. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw        .     .  .     Coriolanns,  v.  £.. 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed.  As  'twere  a  careless  trifle  .  .  .     .      Macbeth,  i.  4. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ;  I '11  none  of  it v.  3, 

O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it.  And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half.  .  .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Thrum.  —  Cut  thread  and  thrum  ;  Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell !     .     .     ,     Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 
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Thrust. — There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  It  2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 
How  dare  you  thrust  yourselves  Into  my  private  meditations?  ,  .     .     Henry  VIII.  ii.  z. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  tlirusts  Against  my  near'st  of  life .  AIncbeth,  iii.  1 

That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed,  But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st  Othello,  v.  i 

Thrusting.  —  All  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on King  Lear,  i.  £.. 

Thumb.  —  He  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that  Worthy's  thumb  ....  Lovers  L,  Lost,  v.  1, 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held  A  pouncet-box    .  ....  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  iny  thumb  .  2  Henry  IV.  Iv.  3, 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top  .     .    Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
-  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at  them  ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it    .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i 
Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ?  —  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir  .     .  .     .     .  i.  1 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb,  Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come         Macbeth,  \   3 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes  .  ....  .     .      iv.  i 

Thumb-ring.  —  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

Thumped.  —  Thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap    .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Whom  our  fathers  Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobbed,  and  thumped     .     .     .  Richard  III.  v,  3 

Thunder.  —  If  it  should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head      Tempest,  ii.  2 

The  thunder,  That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe iii.  3 

The  dread  rattling  thunder     ...  .  .     .  .  v.  i 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves,  hail  kissing-comfits      ...  .     Merry  Wives,  v.  5, 

Could  great  men  thunder  As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2 
Every  pelting,  petty  officer  Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder     ...  ...  .     .       ii.  z 

I  never  heard  So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  1 

Though  she  chide  as  loud  As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  .: 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field.  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ?  .  \,  £. 

With  adorations,  fertile  tears,  With  groans  that  thunder  love Twelfth  Night.,  i.  5 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side?  .  Kifig  John,K\\.  i 

O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ! ....  .      iii.  4 

And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled,  Fall  like  amazing  thunder Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble  .  Richard  III.  \. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples   .      Henry  VIII.  v.  4, 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms       .     .  ...  .     .      Troi.  a?td  Cress,  iv.  5, 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air     .  Coriolamts,  v, 

And  sits  aloft,  Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash Titus  Andron.\\. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ?  .     .  .  .  Macbeth,  i, 

Ship\vrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break  .     ■  •  i 

I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies,  And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder  iv, 

And  the  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again,  Re-speakmg  earthly  thunder  .     .      Hamlet,  i, 

Anon  the  dreadful  thunder  Doth  rend  the  region  ....  h 

A v  me,  what  act  That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index? iii. 

And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder,  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  !  .  .  King  Lear,  iii, 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder ....  .      iii. 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.     What  is  the  cause  of  thunder?   ...  .  iii.  4. 

To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder   ....  .     .  .     .  .     .      iv.  7 

Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven  But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ?  .     .     .     .  .  Othello,  v.  2, 

But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb,  He  was  as  rattling  thunder      .    Ant.  a?id  Cleo.  y 

He  came  in  thunder;  his  celestial  breath  Was  sulphurous  to  smell.  .  Cymbeline,  v.  4, 

Thunder-bolt.  —  An  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt      .  .     Tempest,  ii.  2 

If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who  should  down  .       As  Ymi  Like  It,\.  _- 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts;  Dash  him  to  pieces! yiilius  Ca;sar,  xv^  z 

Sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires,  Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts  King  Lear,  iif.  2 

Some  innocents 'scape  not  the  thunderbolt Ant.  and  Cleo.  \\.  <^ 

Thunder-claps.  —Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors  O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps            Tempest,  1.  2, 
Thunder-darter.  —O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus      .          .     .           Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 
Thunder-master.  —  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show  Thy  spite    ...          .      Cymbeline,  y.  4 
Thunder-stroke.— Fell  together  all,  as  by  consent;  They  dropped,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke  Tempest,'\\ 
I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke "■ 
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Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it Macleih,  \. 

Thwart.  —  That  it  may  live,  And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her  !      .  .     Ki7tg  Lear,  i. 

Thwarted.  —  Mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains     Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii. 

I  am  thwarted  quite  From  my  great  purpose .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

A  greater  power  llian  we  can  contradict  Hath  thwarted  our  intents  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  v. 
Thyme.  —  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows      .     .  .     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

Plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce,  set  hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme  .  ....  •  Othello,  i, 

Tib. — As  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger        AlVs  li  eLl,'\\. 

Tiber.  —  One  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't     .     Coriolanns,  ii. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores Julius  Ctrsar,  i. 


A7it.  and  Cleo. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  in.  3, 
.  Meas./or  A  leas.  i. 
Mid.  N.  Dreaniy  iv. 
JMer.  of  I'enice^  iii. 
.  2  Henry  IV.  ii. 
2  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 
Rotneo  and  ytdiet,  \.  4, 
.     .     .  Cyntbeline,  i.  i, 
.  I  Heiiry  IV.  ii.  4, 
.  Twelfth  A'i^ht,  v, 

.  2  Henry  VI.  i,  3, 
.  Troi.  and  Cress,  i, 
Coriolanus.,  i, 
.     .     .     Hamlet,  ii, 


Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch  Of  the  ranged  empire  fall !    .     . 
Tick.  —  I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance 
Tlcicle.  — Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders  .     .  ... 

If  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch  .  

If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?     .     . 

You  rampallian  1  you  fustilarian  !   I  '11  tickle  your  catastrophe      .     .     . 

Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy  Stands  on  a  tickle  point     .  ... 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels    .     . 

How  fine  this  tyrant  Can  tickle  where  she  wounds!  ...  .... 

Tickle-brain.  —  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain  .     .     . 

Tickled.  —  He  would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did 

She 's  tickled  now  ;  her  fume  needs  no  spurs    ....  .     . 

I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she  tickled  his  chin  .     . 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow  Which  he  treads  on  at  noon 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere  .     . 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,  Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at  Cymbeli^ie.^  iv.  2, 
Tickling.  — Than  die  with  mocks,  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling    ....    Much  Ado.,  iii. 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep,  Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  i.  4, 
Ticklish. — And  wide  unclasp  the  tablesoftheir  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

Tick-tack.  —  Foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick-tack Meas.for  Meas.  i. 

Tiddle. — There  Is  no  tiddle  taddlenor  plbble  pabble      .     .  ...  .     .  Henry  V.  iv. 

Tide.  —  Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman    .     .  ...  .     .     Coin,  of  Errors,  iv. 

'Tide  life, 'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay      ...  Mid.  N.  Dream,  w. 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides King  John,  ii, 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set  Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar     .  ...      iii. 

I  was  amazed  Under  the  tide  :  but  now  I  breathe  again  Aloft  the  flood    . 

What  a  tide  of  woes  Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  ! 

Think  how  such  an  apprehension  May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction 

'Tis  with  my  mind  As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height  . 

The  tide  of  blood  in  me  Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  now  .... 

A'  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  0'  the  tide 

As  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide     . 

Nor  the  tide  of  pomp  That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world iv.  i, 

Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral.  These  tidings  would  call  forth  their  flowing  tides  i  Henry  VI.  i.  i, 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4 

5' 
3 
3 


Richard  II.  ii.  2 

1  Henry  IV.  iv.  z 

2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3 
.  .  v.  2. 
.  Henry  V.  ii.  3, 

iv.  I, 


Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 


Like  a  mighty  sea  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide  ;  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide  . 

As  if  The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action  Rode  on  his  tide  . 

I  have  important  business.  The  tide  whereof  is  now  .... 

Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave    ....  ... 

A  brave  fellow  I  he  keeps  his  tides  well 

I  charge  thee,  invite  them  all;  let  in  the  tide  Of  knaves  once  more 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times 


There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune 


Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide,  To  rot  itself  with  motion 


.  .  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 
,  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i 
Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2, 

iii.  4, 

Julius  Casar,  iii.  r 


.      .        IV.  3, 

A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i,  4. 
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Tide.  — The  swan's  down-feather,  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide.  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  2. 
Tidings.  — Take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings    ,     .     As  Ymt  Like  It,  iii.  -2.. 

Thou  hast  made  me  giddy  With  these  ill  tidings        .  Khtg  John,  iv.  2. 

I  dare  not  say  How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is RicJiard  II.  ii.  i. 

Is  so  armed  To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity       .     .  .  .      iii.  2. 

Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

The  tidings  that  I  bring  Will  make  m,y  boldness  manners Henry  I'lll.  v,  i. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears  !    That  long  time  have  been  barren     Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

But  let  ill  tidings  tell  Themselves  when  they  be  felt .       ii.  5. 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings  To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings                      .     .  .  v.  i. 

T[E.  — This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot  summer  .     .  Henry  V.  v.  -:. 

To  the  which  my  duties  Are  witli  a  most  indissoluble  tie  For  ever  knit Macbeth,  iii.  x. 

Tied. —  It  is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3. 

They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  ;  I  cannot  fly,  But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course        Macbeth^  v.  7. 

I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course  .  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied  Cynibeltne,  i.  6. 

Tiger.  — Make  tigers  tame  and  huge  leviathans  Forsake  unsounded  deeps  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Depart  in  patience,  And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner    .     .  ,        ....     Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

The  mild  hind  Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger       ...  .  ....     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears.  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  .  Henry  V.  iii.  j. 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide  !  .     .  .  ...  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

More  inexorable,  O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania .     .  i.  4. 

Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ;  The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn  .     .      iii,  i. 

The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind  ......  Richard  III.  ii.  4 

When  we  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger  Coriola^iiis,  v.  4. 

Dost  thou  not  perceive  That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ?     .     .  .     .  Titus  A7idro7i.\\\.  i. 

More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far  Than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea       Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  .     .  .   Macbeth^  iii,  4. 

Tight.— Thou  fumblest,  Eros  ;  and  my  queen  's  a  squire  More  tight  at  this  than  thou  Ant.&r'  Cleo.  iv.4. 
Tike.  —  Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym,  Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail      ....  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Tile.  —  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls AlVs  Well,  iv.  3. 

Tilt.  — This  is  no  world  To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips i  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Break  a  lance,  And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair i  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Tilter.  —  As  a  puisny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side  .  ...  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4, 
Tilting. —Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face Com.  of  Errors,  \w.  2. 

Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast,  In  opposition  bloody  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Tilt-yard.  —  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves  Are  brazen  images  .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Timber.— One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel  and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp  As  Yoii  Like  It,\\\.^. 
Timbered.  —  My  arrows.  Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind   ...  .     .    Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot  Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance  Othello,  ii,  1. 

Time.  —What  seest  thou  else  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ?     .  .     Tempest,  \.  2. 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness  And  time  to  speak  it  in  .     .     .  ...       ii.  i. 

And  time  Goes  upright  with  his  carriage       .  .     .  •     .  •  ^'  ^■ 

Experience  isby  industry  achieved  And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time     Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  i.  3. 

My  heart  accords  thereto,  And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers  *  no  ' _l  3- 

She,  in  modesty,  Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply H-  i. 

An  idle  truant.  Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time .     .  •     •  .     .       11.  4- 

To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth  Of  greater  lime  than  I  shall  show  to  be ii-  7- 

Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed ]}J-  ^■ 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good  |||'  ^• 

The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate    .  .  |J|-  ^■ 

A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts  '^''  2* 

0  time  most  accurst,  'Mongst  all  foes  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! v.  4. 

His  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer  ;  he  kept  not  time Merry  Wives,  i.  3, 

Time  wears  :  hold  up  your  head,  and  mince  v-  ^■ 

1  was  three  or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies v.  5. 
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Time.  —  'T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

We  shall  write  to  you,  As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune    ....  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i. 

Not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod  Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared -    •  '•  3- 

Had  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  wishing ||-  ^■ 

That  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence  in  it      ......     .  ■  •     ■      >"•  *• 

Time  out  of  mind      ....  ...  .  .     .  •  iv.  2. 

Neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance •  iv.  2. 

A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time  And  razure  of  oblivion      ...  .  v.  i. 

It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  i'  the  wrong  To  speak  before  your  time  .     .  .     .  .       v.  1. 

With  ripened  time  Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up  .     .  v.  1. 

Take  this  mercy  to  provide  For  better  times  to  come v.  i. 

Time  is  their  master,  and  when  they  see  time,  They  '11  go  or  come     .     .     •      Com.  of  Errors,  li.  i. 

Learn  to  jest  in  good  time  :  there  's  a  time  for  all  things ii-  2- 

A  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself ii- 2. 

Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement?  ....       ii.  2. 

Time  himself  is  bald  and  therefore  to  the  world's  end  will  have  bald  followers      .  ii.  2. 

'T  is  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack  and  be  gone  .     .  .     .  .         .  .     .  iii-  '^• 

'T  is  high  time  that  1  were  hence    .    .         ■  -  J"-  2. 

As  if  Time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost  thou  reason  ! .  .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Time  is  a  very  bankrupt  and  owes  more  than  he  's  worth  to  season  .     .  -  .  ....      iv.  2. 

Have  you  not  heard  men  say,  That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day? iv.  2, 

Careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand  Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face     . 

0  time's  extremity.  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue  ?  .     .     .     . 

As  time  shall  try  :  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke  Muck  Ado,  i.  1. 

He  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  you    ...  .  .  \.  ^. 

The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time  ,     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  1. 

Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites    .  ....  .       ii.  1. 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind  .  .  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  1. 

The  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  us  ....  .     .       ii.  i. 

She  Ml  be  up  twenty  times  a  night  .......  ii.  3. 

Brief,  I  pray  you  ;  for  you  see  it  is  a  busy  time  with  me  ....  .  ...      iii.  5. 

Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  tliis  blood  of  mine.  Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention  .      iv.  i. 

Do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve    ....  ....  .     .       v.  i. 

An  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours         .     .  ...  .       v.  .*. 

Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time      ....  ...  ...  Lovers  L^  Lost,\.  i. 

Fit  in  his  place  and  time.  —  In  reason  nothing.  — r  Something  then  in  rhyme i.  i. 

An  appertinent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough  .  .  ....  i.  2. 

Or  groan  for  love?  or  spend  a  minute's  time  In  pruning  me?  ....  ...  iv.  3. 

With  some  strange  pastime  solace  them,  Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape  .      iv.  3. 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms  All  causes  to  the  purpose .       v.  2. 

Pleasant  jest  and  courtesy,  As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time  v.  2. 

Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time  For  parting  us  ...     .  .     .      iii.  2. 

How  shall  we  beguile  The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight?  .  .  v.  i. 

Lovers,  to  bed;   't  is  almost  fairy  time v.  1. 

Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time    .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal  Hath  left  me  gaged  i.  r. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me   .     .  .  .  i.  3. 

You  spurned  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time  You  called  me  dog    ....         i.  3, 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time .  ii.  8. 

Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times  To  be  new-varnished   .     .  ii.  9. 

O,  these  naughty  times  Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  ! iii.  2, 

1  speak  too  long  ;  but  't  is  to  peize  the  time,  To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length  ....      iii.  2, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on  To  entrap  the  wisest        .  ...  .     .      iii.  2, 

I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures  Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me iii.  3, 

Waste  no  time  in  words,  But  get  thee  gone  ...  .  ....  iii.  4, 

Nought  so  stockish,  hard  and  full  of  rage,  But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature  .    .      v.  i. 
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Time.  —  And  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world    .     ...  As  Vou  Like  It^  i.  i. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  ever  1  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies      .     .              .         .  .  i.  2. 

Devise  tbe  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit         i.  3. 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times,  Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  .         .  ii.  3. 

I  like  this  place,  And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it ii.  4. 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time      .                          ii,  7. 

One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  His  acts  being  seven  ages ...  ii.  7. 

Groaning  every  hour  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time  as  well  as  a  clock                   .          .  iii.  2. 

And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time?        ...              ...              .     .  iii,  .s. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons   .     .          .     .               iii.  z. 

I  '11  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal iii.  2. 

Who  Time  gallops  withal  and  who  he  stands  still  withal               ....          ...          .     .  iii.  2. 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year .     .          .          .  iii.  ^. 

Who  ambles  Time  withal  ?  —  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin  ....          .     .               ,          ,  iii.  z. 

You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man  Than  she  a  woman .          .     .  iii.  5. 

Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love               ...  iv.  i. 

Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try .  iv.  i. 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time,  When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding    .     .  v.  3. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time,  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  .               ...  v.  3. 

You  are  deceived,  sir:  we  kept  time,  we  lost  not  our  time      .          ...                    ...  v.  3. 

1  count  it  but  time  lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  song    .     .                .     .                               ...  v.  3. 

'T  is  no  time  to  jest,  And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time     .     .      Tain,  o/the  Skreiv,  i.  i. 

I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times,  But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself                .  iii.  *. 

Make  it  orderly  and  well,  According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time iv.  3. 

He  that  so  generally  is  at  all  times  good  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you  .      All^s  Well,  i.  i. 

Under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope                 ....          .     .          .  .  i.  i. 

No  other  advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time  i.  l. 

Such  a  man  Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times      .  .     ,  i.  z. 

They  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time .  ii.  i. 

Four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass  Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass  .  ii.  i. 

If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  Of  what  I  spoke    .                          ......  ii.  i. 

I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time,  To  entertain  *t  so  merrily  with  a  fool     .          ...  ii.  2. 

'T  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times ii.  3. 

Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above  Her  that  so  wishes  and  her  humble  love!  .  ii.  3. 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets,  Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time  ii.  4. 

That  what  in  time  proceeds  May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds iv.  2. 

How  mightily  some  other  times  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears  !  .     .     .     .          iv.  3. 

Time  will  bring  on  summer,  When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns iv.  4. 

Though  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  unfit      .....                          .          .               .  v.  1. 

All  is  whole  ;  Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time    .     .          ....          .  v.  3. 

The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time  .  ■  •  ■  •  •  ■  ■  •  v.  3. 
'T  is  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue       .     Tiuelfih  Night,  i.  5. 

0  time  !   thou  must  untangle  this,  not.  I :  It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie  I                     .  ii.  2. 

Light  airs  and  recollected  terms  Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times ii.  4- 

You  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time     ...           •     .          •                11.  5. 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests,  The  quahty  of  persons,  and  the  time    .     .     .  iii.  i. 

Methinks  't  is  time  to  smile  again.    O  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  !  iii.  i. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time ■          ...  ni.  i. 

The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off   ...          .     .          .          .          •    .  m-  ^. 

Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel  Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument    .     .     ,  iii.  3. 

1  will  bespeak  our  diet,  Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  ...  ■  •  •  •  m-  3- 
Thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times  Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me  ...  v.  i. 
Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges  .  .  -  ....  .  v.  .. 
Time  as  long  again  Would  be  filled  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks  .     .     .          Winter's  Taie,^  i.  2. 

As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy,  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't iii.  i. 

Let  myself  and  fortune  Tug  for  the  time  to  come 0  iv.  4. 

The  one  He  chides  to  hell  and  bids  the  other  grow  Faster  than  thought  or  time iv.  4. 
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XiMH.  —  Spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would  Have  done  the  time  more  benefit    Winter's  Tale,  v.  i. 

Every  present  time  doth  boast  itself  Above  a  better  gone v.  i. 

But  infirmity  Which  waits  upon  worn  times  hath  something  seized  His  wished  ability  ...  v.  1. 

Remember  since  you  owed  no  more  to  time  Than  I  do  now ■  '^^  '• 

He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation    ....  King  John,  i.  i. 

And  the  hand  of  time  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume  .          ij-  '• 

Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  Time            .     .  ">}■  »• 

I  had  a  thing  to  say,  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time •  i|i-  3- 

Creep  time  ne'er  so  slow,  Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good                 .          .          ■     •  iii-  3- 

In  the  last  repeating  troublesome,  Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable    .          ...          .     .  iv.  2, 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed      .               .          .  iv.  2. 

Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times       ....                .     .  iv.  3. 

The  present  time  's  so  sick,  That  present  medicine  must  be  ministered .     .  v.  1. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire .     ■  v.  i. 

I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time  Should  seek  a  plaster .     .  v.  2. 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent  With  such  a  brabbler    ....          .     .          .     .  v.  2. 

That  you  might  The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time .     .  v.  6. 

Let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe,  Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs  ....  v.  7. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  Is  spotless  reputation Rickardll.  i.  i. 

How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word! .     .  .1.3- 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age,  But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  ...  .  i.  3- 

His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be .     .  ii.  i. 

Take  from  Time  His  charters  and  his  customary  rights            .     .          .          .          .               .     .  ii.  i. 

To-morrow  must  we  part;  Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short                         ...               .  ii.  i. 

To  know  what  pricks  you  on  To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time                           .     .               .  ii.  3- 

O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return ...  iii.  2. 

For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride iii.  z. 

Let 's  fight  with  gentle  words  Till  time  lend  friends  ......                                    .     .  iii.  3' 

The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age  More  than  it  is  .     .     .          .     .          .                     .     .  v.  i. 

Bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time,  Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime  .     .  v.  2. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is,  When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept! v.  5. 

Here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear  To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string    .          ....  v.  5. 

But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time  Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke     ...  v.  5. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me .  v,  5. 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock:  My  thoughts  are  minutes              ....  v.  5. 

So  sighs  and  tears  and  groans  Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  .          ...  v.  5. 

What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day? i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

The  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance .     .  .  i.  2. 

I  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ;  Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will          .     .  .  i.  x. 

Three  times  they  breathed  "and  three  times  did  they  drink .     .  .  i.  3. 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days,  Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come? i.  3. 

When  time  is  ripe,  which  will  be  suddenly   ,     .          i.  3. 

Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  warrant .                      ....          .          .     .     .     .  ii.  r. 

I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any  lime  this  two  and  twenty  years ii.  2. 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time  Is  ruined    .               .          .          .     .               iii.  2. 

How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick  In  such  a  justling  time?           .     .     .     .  iv.  i. 

I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whole  Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited   .     ...  iv,  i. 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times v.  i. 

The  time  of  life  is  short!  To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long v.  2. 

What,  is  it  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? ....          ...          ...  v.  3. 

But  thought 's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool .               ....  v.  4. 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world,  Must  have  a  stop  ...          ...          .          .  v.  4. 

Some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time     ....  .     .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

You  may  thank  the  unquiet  lime  for  your  quiet  o'erposting  that  action          ...               .     .  .  i.  2. 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times ....  i.  2. 

We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone  ...  i.  3. 

Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time  and  business  ? ii,  i. 
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Time.  — Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time     .     .  ....  .      -z  H enry  I V .  \\.  1. 

Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times           .     .          .          ...          .          .  ii.  3. 

There  am  I,  Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company  ....               .     .                    .  ii.  3, 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame,  So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time     .     .         ....              .     .  ii.  4. 

0  God  !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate,  And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times!  .  .  iii.  i. 
The  lime  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head,  Shall  break  into  corruption  ....  iii.  1. 
There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives,  Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  ....  iii.  i. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  .     .          ....          ...          ....  iii.  i. 

Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end    ...          .     .          ,               .          ,  iii.  2. 

We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run                     ...          .     .          iv,  1. 

And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs,  When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles  .     .  iv.  i, 

That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before,  And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times  .               .  iv.  i, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,  And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time     .          .     .     .  iv.  r, 

The  time  misordered  doth,  in  common  sense.  Crowd  us     .     ,     .     .          iv.  ::. 

These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life,  One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back  .  iv.  3. 

Unguided  days  And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon .     .     .  iv.  4, 

And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles,  Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before  ...          .  iv,  4. 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form .  jv.  5. 

And  do  arm  myself  To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time      .          .          v.  2. 

Tidings  do  I  bring  and  lucky  joys  And  golden  times  and  happy  news  of  price  .  .  .  v.  3. 
Jumping  o'er  times,  Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  Into  an  hour-glass  Henry  V.  Piol. 
The  scambling  and  unquiet  time  Did  push  it  out  of  iarther  question    .... 

1  say  little  ;  but  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles  .  .  ... 

Honours  that  pertain  By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  limes  .  

Now  he  weighs  time  Even  to  the  utmost  grain .  n.  4. 

Time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry  :   But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim     .     .  .     .      iv.  3. 

This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot  summer        .     .         v.  2. 

Were  growing  time  once  ripened  to  my  will      ....  .  .  .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends .  .     .  ....  .      iii.  2. 

Time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl  And  spirits  walk    .  ...    2  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand    ...  .     .  .  i.  4. 

When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day,  He  knits  his  brow .....      iii.  1. 

These  are  petty  faults  to  faults  unknown.  Which  time  will  bring  to  light iii.  i. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns  ,  iv.  2. 

Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come       .  .     .  .       v.  2. 

But  in  this  troublous  time  what 's  to  be  done? •     •  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events! ....  .  ii.  5. 

0  piteous  spectacle  !   O  bloody  times  ! ii-  5* 

Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs        .     .         .  ...  .     iii.  3. 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up         .  .  Richard  III.  i.  i. 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace.  Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time i.  1. 

So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time! ■     ■  i-  4- 

1  prophesy  the  fearfuU'st  time  to  thee  That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon      .     .     .  iii.  4- 

Both  are  ready  in  their  offices,  At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems iii.  5. 

Mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time    .     .         •  i'^-  7- 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about.  And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time     .     .  iv.  4. 

And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times  Repaired  with  double  riches  of  content iv.  4. 

Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest  Often  times  double  gain  of  happiness                      .     .  iv.  4. 

I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash  Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wronged  by  thee      .     .     .  iv.  4. 

Swear  not  by  time  to  come;  for  that  thou  hast  Misused  ere  used         ■     •     ; j^- 4- 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times,  And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs iv.  4. 

Much  about  cock-shut  time         ...          •     •         •         .  v.  3. 

That  which  I  would  I  cannot,  — With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time          ...         .  v.  3. 

Till  this -time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married  To  one  above  itself Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten  A  long  time  out  of  play     .              i.  3- 

May  he  live  Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  I ...          .  ii.  i. 

And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end,  Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! .     .     .  ii.  *. 
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Time. — I  '11  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business  :  Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs?  Henry  VIII.  11.  2. 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time  ;  a  time  To  think    ....  ,     .  "i-  2. 

And  nature  does  require  Her  times  of  preservation   .  ....      111.  ^. 

The  times  and  titles  now  are  altered  strangely  With  me  since  first  you  knew  me         .  .     .      iv.  z. 

Times  to  repair  our  nature  With  comforting  repose •     •       v.  1. 

Well,  the  guds  are  above  ;  time  must  friend  or  end .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times,  He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ii-  3- 

When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself .  .  ....  .     .      iii.  2. 

The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud  To  call  for  recompense .     .      in-  3- 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition  Made  tame  and  most  familiar  .     .  .      iii-  3- 

Time  hatii,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back,  Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion     .     .  .     .  iii-  3- 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host  That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand    .  iii.  3- 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  To  envious  and  calumniating  time     ....  .      iii-  3* 

There  is  no  help  ;  The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time  Will  have  it  so .     .  iv.  i. 

Time,  force,  and  death,  Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can       .  ....  .     .      iv.  2. 

Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  ronghly  by  All  time  of  pause iv.  4. 

Injurious  time  now  with  a  robber's  haste  Crams  his  rich  thievery  up .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Fresh,  and  fair,  Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage iv-  5. 

That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  witli  time       .     .  iv.  5. 

That  old  common  arbitrator.  Time,  Will  one  day  end  it .     .     .     .     iv.  5. 

There  was  a  time  when  al!  the  body's  members  Rebelled  against  the  belly  .  .       Coriolanns,  i.  i. 

Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?  I  do  not  think    .  ....  i.  6. 

Carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time,  But  hearts  for  the  event .     .       ii.  *. 

The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept.  And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heapt .     .       ii.  3. 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic  For  the  whole  state  .  ....      iii.  2. 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time  ...  .  .     .  ...  .     .     .      iv.  6. 

So  our  virtues  Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time    .     .  .     .  ....  .     .      iv.  7. 

By  the  interpretation  of  full  time  May  show  like  all  yourself v.  3. 

Go  read  with  thee  Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old  .     .  .     .  .  Tiij{s  Andron,  iii.  2. 

These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo     ...  .  .  ...      Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  4. 

All  these  woes  shall  serve  For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come ...      iii.  5. 

And  Joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  time  ...  iii-  5. 

Unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day!   Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw!  iv.  5. 

Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place  Doth  make  against  me  .     .  v.  3. 

Ere  we  depart,  we  '11  share  a  bounteous  time  In  different  pleasures     .     .     .     Tinton  of  Athens,  i.  i. 

What  time  o' day  is 't,  Apemantus?  —  Time  to  be  honest i-  i. 

His  days  and  times  are  past  And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates  Have  smit  my  credit     .     .       ii.  1. 
Please  you,  gentlemen,  The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business  ...  .  .     .       ii.  ^. 

Many  a  time  and  often  I  ha'  dined  with  him ...      iii.  i. 

And  canst  use  the  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good  parts  in  thee   .     .  ...      iii.  i. 

This  is  no  time  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  without  security iii.  >. 

What  a  wicked  beast  was  I  to  disfurnish  myself  against  such  a  good  time! iii,  2. 

It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy  Upon  a  friend  of  mine iii.  5. 

There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true  iv.  3. 

Rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise,  When  man  was  wished  to  love  his  enemies!      .     .      iv.  3. 

Pity 's  sleeping:   Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with  weeping! iv.  3. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o' the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation v.  i. 

At  all  times  ahke  Men  are  not  still  the  same  ...  .  v.  1. 

The  time  is  flush,  When  crouching  marrow  in  the  bearer  strong  Cries  of  itself  '  No  more  '     .       v.  4. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  Julius  Ccssar,  i.  2. 

How  I  have  thought  of  this  and  of  these  times,  I  shall  recount  hereafter      .     .  i.  2. 

I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time  Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer i.  2, 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time  Is  like  to  lay  upon  us \.  ^. 

It  is  a  strange-disposed  time  :  But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion i.  3. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ;  The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once  .    .      ii.  2. 

And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time  To  bear  my  greeting  ii.  2. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man  That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times iii.  i. 
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each  to  other  , 


Julius  Cessar,  iv,  3 

V.  3. 
i-  3- 
.  i.  3- 
.  i.  3- 
■  i.  5- 
.  i.  5- 
.  i.  7. 
.  i.  7. 
.  i.  7. 

ii.  I. 

ii.  3. 

ii.  3. 


And  there  an  end 


Time.  —  I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest 

Time  is  come  round,  And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  .     . 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not  Macbeth. 

Come  what  come  may,  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  ihe  roughest  day 

At  more  time,  The  interim  having  weighed  it,  let  us  speak  Our  free  hearts 

And  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time .... 

To  beguile  the  time,  Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye 

But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  We 'Id  jump  the  life  to  come 

Nor  time  nor  place  Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both    .     , 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show      .     .  

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time  Which  now  suits  with  it 

Dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  time     . 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  I  had  lived  a  blessed  time     , 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange 

As  will  fill  up  the  time  'Twixt  this  and  supper  ... 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time  Till  seven  at  night      .... 

It  was  he  in  the  times  past  which  held  you  So  under  fortune      .... 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time,  The  moment  on  't    .     .     , 

The  worm  that's  fled  Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed   .     .     . 

I'  the  olden  time,  Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal      .... 

The  times  have  been.  That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 

A  thing  of  custom:  'tis  no  other;  Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time 

You  '11  rue  the  time  That  clogs  me  with  this  answer  . 

Live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  To  time  and  mortal  custom     .     . 

Time,  thou  anticipatest  my  dread  exploits  !  .  .  .  ,     . 

Cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors  And  do  not  know  ourselves 
And  what  I  can  redress,  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will    . 
The  time  you  may  so  hoodwink       ...  .     .  .... 

At  no  time  broke  my  faith,  would  not  betray  The  devil  to  his  fellow   .     . 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled  To  hear  a  night-shriek 
She  should  have  died  hereafter;  There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time 
Yield  thee,  coward,  And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time   . 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time 

What 's  more  to  do,  Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time  .     ,     . 
What  art  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night  ?     ,     .     .     .  ... 

Nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm,  So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time 

Time  be  thine.  And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will !     .  .  

Both  in  time,  Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good ... 

From  this  time  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence    ...  .     . 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth.  Have  you  so  slander  any  moment  leisure     . 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite,  That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right !  . 

Show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will  As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile 

Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time,  Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time  .... 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  The  oppressor's  wrong? 

This  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  lime  his  form  and  pressure  ...  ... 

Thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen  About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been  . 
*Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night,  When  churchyards  yawn  .     . 

That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by  The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command 
In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  .... 

What  is  a  man,  If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time  Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? 
I  see,  in  passages  of  proof,  Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it     ...     . 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means  May  fit  us  to  our  shape    ,     .  ... 

This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  g;reat  buyer  of  land  .  .  

He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times v 
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TIM  838  TIN 

XniE.  —  'T  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me Hamlet-,  v.  z. 

Only  got  the  tune  of  tlie  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter      .  •  y.  :i. 

Should  in  this  trice  of  time  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous King  Lear ^x.  v. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides \  ^' 

The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash }•  ^■ 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times  .  .  .     .  1,  2. 

Forbear  his  presence  till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure     .  ...  1.  2. 

I  'Id  have  thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time |-  5- 

I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time  Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see  ...  -       ii-  2. 

Some  time  f  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle }}•  ^• 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  't,  That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet         iii-  2. 

Know  thou  this,  that  men  Are  as  the  time  is  .  .  .     .       v.  3. 

At  this  time  We  sweat  and  bleed:  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend ....       v.  3. 

Time  will  bring  it  out    ...  .  "•  3- 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment  Which  very  manners  urges v.  3. 

The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey;  Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say     .      y.  3. 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  all,  For  nought  but  provender Othello^  1.  1. 

And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time  Is  nought  but  bitterness i.  i. 

Tin  fit  time  Of  law  and  course  of  direct  session  Call  thee  to  answer i.  2. 

There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  be  delivered   .     .  j*  3* 

If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe,  But  for  my  sport  and  profit _i.  3- 

On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity  ....  .....  .  ....  .       11.  3. 

We  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ;  And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time ii.  3- 

I  shall,  in  a  more  contlnuate  time,  Strike  off  this  score  of  absence iii.  4- 

A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at! iv.  2. 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment Ani.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 

In  time  we  hate  tliat  which  we  often  fear 1.  3- 

When  you  sued  staying,  Then  was  the  time  for  words    ■     .  .     .  ...  ...  .  i.  3- 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands  Our  services  awhile  .  .     .  i.  3. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  lime     .     .  .     .  .     .  .1-5. 

Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  extremes  Of  hot  and  cold i.  5- 

'T  is  not  a  time  For  private  stomaching ii.  2. 

Every  time  Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  't      .     .     .  .  .       ii.  ^. 

That  time,  — O  times  !  —  f  laughed  him  out  of  patience     ...  ii-  5. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not  Out-go  my  thinking  on  you iii.  2. 

Cheer  your  heart ;  Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time    ....  ....  .  .     .      Iii.  6. 

With  news  the  time  's  with  labour,  and  throes  forth,  Each  minute,  some     .  .  ...      iii.  7. 

He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune,  He  is  twenty  men  to  one .      iv.  ,2. 

The  star  is  fall'n.  —  And  time  is  at  his  period ....  .    iv.  14. 

Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time  Could  make  him  the  receiver  of  .     .     .       Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

And  for  the  gap  That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going  And  our  return,  to  excuse    iii.  2. 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favour  Which  then  he  wore .      iv.  2. 

The  time  nor  place  Will  serve  our  long  inter'gatories     ....  .  .  .       v.  5. 

If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times,  When  wit  's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes     .      Pericles.^  \.  Gower. 

Be  attent,  And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent  With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche  .     .     .      iii.  Gower. 

But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage  .       v.  i. 

Time-honoured.  —  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster Richard  I  J.  i.  i. 

Timeless.  — Who  performed  Tlie  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end iv.  r. 

Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end ...       Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Timelier.  — Thanks  to  you,  That  called  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  il.  6. 
TiMELv.  —  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him  :  1  have  almost  slipped  the  hour  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

TiME-PLEASER  ;  an  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  3. 

TiMON.  —  And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys  ! .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv,  3. 

TiNCT.  —  Plutus  himself.  That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine  ....    AlVs  JVell,  v.  3. 

There  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots  As  will  not  leave  their  tinct Hamlei^  iii.  4. 

White  and  azure  laced  With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct .      CyTnbeli7te,'\\.  2. 

TiNDER-BOX.  —  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 
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TiNDER-LiKE.  — Hasty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial  motion      ...  .     .     Coriolanus^  ii.  i 

Tinker.  —  To  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night  Twelfth  Night y\\.  ^. 

I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life i  Henry  IV.  \\.  4 

Tip,  — In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  lip  of  the  nose   .  .     .  Troi.  ajid  Cress,  iii.  j 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  T  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  ^ 

Tiptoe.  —  Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named     ....  .     .  He^try  V.  iv.  3 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops Romeo  and  Jtdiei,  lii.  5, 

Tire.  — The  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tir«  of  Venetian  admittance      .     .    Merry  JVives,  iii, 

And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words     ...  .     .  Much  Ado,  \. 

I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner iii, 

He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes      .     .  ....    Richard  II.  W.  i. 

Tired. — I  have  tired  myself,  and  for  two  nights  together  Have  made  the  ground  my  bed  Cyinbeline,  iii.  6. 

TiRRiTS.  —  I  '11  forswear  keeping  house,  afore  I  '11  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights        2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Titan.  — Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter?  .  .     .  .     .     .  r  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun's! ...       ii, 

Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare.  I  '11  through  and  through  you!  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 
Whose  virtues  will,  I  hope,  Reflect  on  Rome  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth  .  .  .  Titus  Andron.  i. 
Thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face  Blushing  to  be  encountered  with  a  cloud  ....  .       ii.  4, 

Alack,  no  remedy  !  —  to  the  greedy  toucli  Of  common-kissing  Titan Cymbeline .,  iii.  4, 

Tithe.  — Our  corn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe  's  to  sow  ....  ...     Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  i. 

No  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  .  King  Johii,  iii 

The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before     ....  .1  Henry  IV.  iii 

Every  tithe  soul,  'niongst  many  thousand  dismes,  Hath  been  as  dear      .     ,      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 


jftditcs  Ceesar.,  i 

Much  A  do,  ii. 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  i 

Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  g. 


Tatn.  oft/ie  Shrew,  \.  2, 


A  IPs  IVell,  ii.  3. 
King  fohn,  iv.  2, 
Richard  II.  ii.  i 


TiTiNius.  — Alas,  it  cried  '  Give  me  some  drink,  Tltinius,'  As  a  sick  girl 
Title.  — It  may  be  I  go  under  that  title  because  I  am  merry    .... 

An  appertineut  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough     .     . 

Yield  Thy  crazed  , title  to  my  certain  right  

Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear      .  .... 

0  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  !      .     . 
The  curst!  A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst    .  ... 

And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss 

'T  is  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the  which  I  can  build  up  ,     .     . 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before.  To  gild  refined  gold  .     .  .     . 

Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue.  —  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right 

'T  is  not  my  meaning  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out ii.  3, 

Lost  that  title  of  respect  Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud       .         i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear  .  .  v.  3, 

A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love  Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee? iv.  4, 

What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs  To  bear  that  load  of  title?      .     .       Henry  VIII.  W.  3, 

The  times  and  tides  now  are  altered  strangely  With  me  since  first  you  knew  me 

Goodness  dare  not  check  thee  :  wear  thou  thy  wrongs  :  The  title  is  affeered  !  .     .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Now  does  he  feel  his  tide  Hang  loose  about  him v.  2. 

The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title  More  hateful  to  mine  ear v.  7, 

All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away  ;  that  thou  wast  born  with Ki?ig  Lear,  i.  4, 

Title-leaf. — This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  tide-leaf,  Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  2  Hen.IV.i.i. 

Toad. — Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewelin  his  head  As  You  Like  It, W.  1. 
How  she  longed  to  eat  adders'  heads  and  toads  carbonadoed      ...  .         IVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad  Richard  III.  1.  2. 

Help  me  curse  That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  hunch-backed  toad!    .     .  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  4, 

1  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendering  of  toads  ...  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  ij.  3 

She,  good  soul,  had  as  lief  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4, 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes .  iii.  5' 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one    .     .  .  Macbeth,  iy.  i 

I  had  rather  be  a  toad.  And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon  .     .  Othello,  iii,  3 

Toadstool,  learn  me  the  proclamation  ....  ...       Troi.  and  Cress.  1:.  i. 

Toast.  —  You  are  both,  i'  good  truth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toasts     .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 
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Toast.  —  Either  to  harbour  fled,  Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  3. 

ToAbTiNG-iRON. — I '11  SO  iTiaul  you  and  your  toastbg-iron     .     * King  John^\\.  %. 

XoASTS-AND-BUTTER.— None  but  such  toasts-and-b  utter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  i  Henry  IV.xy.z. 

1  o  BE,  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  question  Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

Tod.  —Every  Meven  wether  tods  ;  every  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  shilling  Winter  s  Tale,  iv.  3. 
To-day.  —  Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day      .  .  Richard  II.  n.  1. 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late,  O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune     .  .  .     .      iii-  2, 

To  day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Toe.  —  Such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  over-leather    ....  Tajn.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Till  his  brains  turn  o' the  toe  like  a  parish-top Twelfth  Night,  \.  z. 

Plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe 2  Heiiry  IV.  i.  2. 

He  is  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  i. 

He  rises  on  the  toe  :  that  spirit  of  his  In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth  iv.  5. 

What  do  you  think,  You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly? Coriolanus,  i.  i. 

Ladies  that  have  their  toes  Unplagued  with  corns .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5, 

Fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  lop-full  Of  direst  cruelty ! Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Armed,  my  lord.  —  From  top  to  toe?—  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot  ....       Hamlet,  i.  2. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe v.  i. 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe  What  he  his  heart  should  make.  Shall  of  a  corn  ciy  woe  King  Lear,  iii.  z. 
Together.  —  So  we  grew  together,  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted      Mid.  iV.  Dream,  iii.  z. 

They  have  seemed  to  be  together,  though  absent       .  lVi?iter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

Toil.  —  They  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch     .  ....       Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Finding  barren  practlsers,  Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil    ...  .  .     .      iv.  3. 

Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world Tarn.  oftJie  Shrew,  v.  2. 

^  This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine King  John,  \\.  i. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race,  I  layme  down  a  little  while  to  breathe  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 

Their  titles  for  their  glories,  An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil      .  .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ;  Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

You  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil    .     .     ■    Hatnlet,  iii.  2. 

I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite Cymbeline.  iii.  6. 

Token.  — That  what  in  time  proceeds  May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds   .     .   AlVs  Well,  iv.  2. 

Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son  In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ?  King  John,  i.  1. 

Told. —  An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told Richard  III.  \\.  ^. 

And  told  me  I  had  white  hairs  in  my  beard  ere  the  black  ones  were  there         .         Ki?tg  Lear,  iv.  6, 

They  told  me  I  was  every  thing ;   't  is  a  lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof  ....  .  iv.  6. 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  looked  but  a-squint  .  .     .  .  .     .  ...  .     .       v,  3. 

I  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  told  no  more  Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true  Othello,  v.  z. 
Tolerable.  — To  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured    .     .     Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Toll.  —  No  Italian  priest  Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Tolling.  — As  a  sullen  bell,  Remembered  tolling  a  departing  friend      ...  .2  Henry  IV.\.  i. 

Tom.  —  And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall  And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail      Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

As  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger .  .  .    AWs  Well,  ii.  2, 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Poor  Tom 's  a-cold .  ,  .      iii.  4. 

Tomb.  —  She  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors  ;  O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept    Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb  And  sing  it  to  her  bones .     .       v.  i, 

If  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies v.  2. 

Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs Lo-ve' s  L.  Lost,\.  1. 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold ....  .  ...  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii-  7. 

A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  !     A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  !   ....    3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

The  earth  that  's  nature's  mother  is  her  tomb Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

To-morrow.  —  Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day .    Richard  II.  W.  i. 

Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow      .  2  Henry.  IV.  \v,  z. 

Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow  .     .  Richard  III.  \.  z. 

To-morrow  blossoms.  And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him    ,     ,     .     Henry  VIII,  iii.  2. 
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Hamlet, 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv. 
.     .     .     Teinpest,  ii. 


Cotn.  0/ Errors,  i 


Much  Ado'\. 


To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day    Macbeth,  v. 

lo-morrow  is  Samt  Valentine's  day,  All  in  the  morning  beiime  tr--/-.   • 

Tongs.  —  Let  *s  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones 

Tongue.  —What  a  spendthrift  is,  he  of  his  tongue  I 

Who  with  cloven  tongues  Do  hiss  me  into  madness 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang,  Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang!     .     .     \     ,     .  .     .       ii! 

The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage  Brought  my  too  diligent  ear  .'     ]  .     .     .      iii! 

While  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head  .  iij 

Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue,  a  kind  Of  excellent  dumb  discourse  '.  .     !     .  iii! 

No  tongue!  all  eyes !  be  silent !       .  j^ 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue!   to  call  her  bad *.*.'.'.     '  Two  Ge7t.'o/ Ferona,  il 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man,  If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  v/.m  a  woman  iii. 

Have  you  the  tongues?—  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy      .     .  .     .      iv. 

Mock-water,  in  our  Enghsh  tongue,  is  valour,  bully Merry  IVives,  ii 

Live  in  thy.tongue  and  heart .  Meas./or  Mea's.  \. 

If  you  should  need  a  pin.  You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it  .  .     .  .       ii. 

Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue    ....  .  .       ii 

O  perilous  mouths.  That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  selfsame  tongue     ....  .       ii. 

What  king  so  strong  Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? iii 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator;  Look  sweet,  speak  fair 

My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will  .     .     . 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse 

0  time's  extremity,  Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue  ?  . 
A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of  yours 

1  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer  .     . 
Thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue  . 
Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues                ...          ... 

Here  's  a  dish  I  love  not :   I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue 
He  liath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper 

What  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks 

What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps  ?  —  Not  a  false  gallop    , 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries     .     .  .     .  ... 

And  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too    .     .  ... 

As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue 

'  Nay,'  said  I,  '  he  hath  the  tongues  ' :   '  That  I  believe,'  said  she    ... 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies 

One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony  Lovers  L.  Lost, 

My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me  ! ... 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye,  Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues     .       i 
His  fair  tongue,  conceit's  expositor,  Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words         .     .  i 

His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see,  Did  stumble  with  haste        ...  .       i 

I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye.  By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie       .  i 

To  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet  ...  .     .  ii 

When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name     ....  .  ii 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend    .....  .  \\ 

That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue      .     .  r\ 

How  far  dost  thou  excel,  No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell  i\ 

Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues,  —  Fie,  painted  rhetoric! 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste 

His  tongue  filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical  . 

You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask     .         .     . 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's 

A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart    .  .     . 

It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned,  Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue 

The  news  I  bring  Is  heavy  in  my  tongue  .... 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue 
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loNGUE.— The  world's  large  tongue  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue  Of  him  that  makes  it  v.  2. 
Your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear      .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  1.  i. 

With  double  tongue  Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung        iji.  2. 

Will  you  tear  Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? iii.  2. 

Man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report  .  .      iv.  i. 

From  the  rattling  tongue  Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence  ....  .     .  v.  1. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve v.  1. 

If  we  have  unearned  luck  Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue .     .       v.  i. 

Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  1. 

Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible  .  .     .  i,  i. 

I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head ...       ii.  2. 

Adieu!  tears  exhibit  my  tongue ii.  3. 

Tell  me,  for  more  certainty.  Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue         ...  .     .       ii.  6. 

And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought .  iii.  2. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man  To  alter  me      .     .  ...  iv.  i. 

What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue?      .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones  ....  ...      ii.  1, 

Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues ii.  5. 

Let  me  see  wherein  My  tongue  hath  wronged  him     ....  .     ,  .     .     .     .      ii.  7. 

Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree,  That  shall  civil  sayings  show  ....  .     .     iii.  2. 

Faster  than  his  tongue  Did  make  offence  his  eye  did  heal  it  up  .     .     .  ....  .  iii.  5. 

You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue   .     .     .     iv.  i. 

That  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me         .  .  -     iv.  ». 

If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue.  Then  should  I  know  you  by  description  iv.  3. 

A  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools  .     .  .  ....       v.  4. 

Make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue Tarn,  o/ihe  Skrem,  i.  j. 

Renowned  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue      .  \.  j:. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth iv.  i. 

My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart,  Or  else  my  heart  concealing  it  will  break  ....      iv.  3. 
At  this  time  His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand      ....  ....  ....      Aii's  Well,,  i.  2. 

Only  sin  And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue i,  3. 

Many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing 5.  4. 

My  tongue  is  too  foolhardy  ;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it        ....  iv.  i. 

This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of .     .     .     iv.  1. 

Ere  my  heart  Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue r.  3. 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see Twelfth.  Nig&t^  i.  2. 

Would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing i.  j. 

Methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,  For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly  .     .  .      S.  2. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state .  .     .  .     .     iii.  4. 

A  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note  .     .     .     iii,'  4. 

That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him t.  r. 

If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister Winter's  Tale^  il  2- 

A  callat  Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband    ...  .     .  .     .  it.  3. 

I  have  deserved  All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest iid.  2. 

'T  is  well  they  are  whispering :  clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more iv.  4. 

The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him     ....  .  .  .     .  Ki7ig  Johx,  i.  1. 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue  :  Our  ears  are  cudgelled      ....  .."'..      ii.  1. 

Since  la\V  itself  is  perfect  wrong.  How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ?      .  ...     iii.  i. 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  .     .     .     ,     iii.  i. 

And  like  a  civil  war  set'st  oath  to  oath,  Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue iii.  i. 

The  midnight  bell  Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth,  Sound  on iii.  3. 

Hear  nie  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply  Without  a  tongue h"i.  3. 

O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ! Jif.  4, 

Call  them  meteors,  prodigies  and  signs,  Abortives,  presages  and  tongues  of  heaven  .  .     .     iii.  4. 

If  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue,  So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes        .  ....  .     .     .     .      iv.  i. 

But  this  from  rumour's  tongue  I  idly  heard  ;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not iv-  2. 
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Tongue. — Can  give  audience  To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will King- yohn,\v. -z. 

Thy  rude  hand  to  act  The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name  .     .  .     .  iv.  2. 

1  will  upon  all  hazards  well  believe  Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well  .       v.  6- 

What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right  drawn  sword  may  prove       .     .  .  Ricliard  II.  i.  i. 

The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues,  Can  arbitrate  this  cause  .     .  ....  i.  1. 

Ere  my  tongue  Shall  wound  my  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong  ...  ,  ....  i,  1. 

Now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more  Than  an  unstringed  viol     ...  .  ...        i.  3. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoled  my  tongue,  Doubly  portcullised  with  ray  teeth  and  lips .        i.  3. 

Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath .  i.  3. 

Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave      ,  .     .  i.  3, 

You  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue  Against  my  will i,  3, 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal  To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart .         .  i-  3. 
My  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue  Should  so  profane  the  word      .     .  .     .  i.  4. 

The  tongues  of  dying  men  Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony  .  .     ,       ii.  r. 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head  Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverent  shoulders     ii.  t. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument .       ii.  i. 

Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch  Throw  death  ...  ....  iii.  2. 

Discomfort  guides  my  tongue  And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair iii.  ^. 

More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege  Than  can  my  care-tuned  tongue  deliver  him  I  .     .      iii.  2. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say      .    .         .         .     iii.  ^. 

I  know  your  daring  tongue  Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered iv.  i. 

The  senseless  brands  will  sympathize  The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue v.  1. 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  ...  ....  .  v.  i. 

May  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth,  My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth      ....       v.  3 

What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart  shall  say    ...  .  ...  .  .       v.  5. 

So  blest  a  son,  A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue  .  1  Henry  /K  i.  1, 

This  woman's  mood,  Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  .  .     .     .  i.  3:. 

And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament,  A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you  ...  .     .      iii.  i. 

I  cannot  flatter  ;  I  do  defy  The  tongues  of  soothers iv.  1. 

Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do  Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue     ....       v.  2. 

The  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death  Lies  on  my  tongue        .  v.  4. 

From  Rumour's  tongues  They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true  wrongs  2  Henry  I V.  Indue. 

The  whiteness  in  ihy  cheek  Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand i.  1. 

See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath!      .  1.  i. 

His  tongue  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell    .  -  .  i.  i. 

Your  tongue  divine  To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war iv.  1. 

I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of  mine         ....  .  iv.  3. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will  you  command  me  to  use  my  legs?    .     ,  Epil. 

My  tongue  is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good  night Epil. 

Turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse  is  argument  for  them  all  .  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours    ....  v,  2. 

Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition  is  not  smooth  .     .  ...       v.  2. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues i  Henry  VI. ^  i.  2. 

This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue,  Upbraided  me .      iv.  1. 

Unburthens  with  his  tongue  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his,  heart  .      2  He7iry  VI.  iii.  1. 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words      ...  iii.  ■£■ 

He  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue  ;  he  speaks  not  o'  God's  name  .  iv.  7. 

Be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell ..." •  .     .     .      iv.  7. 

Unloose  thy  long-imprisoned  thoughts,  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart         .  .       v.  1. 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth    ....  .3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Whose  heavy  looks  foretell  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue ii.  i. 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen ....       ii.  1. 

His  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak  ....  ....       11.  6. 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue .     .  Richard  III.  \.  i. 

Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have  Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself    .     .'    .     .  i.  ^. 

I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue  |-  2. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words    ....  '\.  z. 
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Tongue.  —  My  proud  heart  sues  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak    ...  .     .  RicJuird  III,  i.  2. 

I  would  I  knew  thy  heart.  —  'T  is  figured  in  my  tongue      .  .  .     .  ...  ...  1.  2. 

Be  assured  We  come  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues     .  .  ...  .     .  1.  3. 

My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb  ...  .  .  .  .      iv.  4. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues    .  .  .....       v.  3. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale,  And  every  tale  condemns  me      ...  ....       v.  3. 

And  no  discerner  Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure  .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

This  makes  bold  mouths  :   Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze    .  .     .  i.  2, 

Traduced  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know  My  faculties  nor  person     .     .  .     .  i.  2. 

These  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  speaks 'em      .  .     .  .     ,  .  .     .       ii.  2. 

A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange,  suspicious    .  ...  .     .      iii.  i. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  To  silence  envious  tongues iii.  2. 

There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues  Than  I  myself  .  v.  i. 

Bid  me  hold  my  tongue,  For  in  this  rapture  Ishallsurely  speak  The  thing  I  shall  repent  Tr.&'Cres.\\\,2. 

Speaking  is  for  beggars ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  's  arms     .     .  .     .  .     .  ....     iii.  3. 

I    O,  these  encounteiers,  so  glib  of  tongue  I  .  ...  .     .      iv.  5. 

Matcliless,  firm  of  word,  Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  5. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  The  tongues  o'  the  common  moulh      .     .     .    Coriolatius,  iii.  i. 

His  heart 's  his  mouth:  What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent  .  .  .     .      iii.  i. 

Never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do  1'  the  way  of  flattery  further  ....  .     .  iii.  2, 

Your  favour  is  vve.ll  approved  by  your  tongue  ...  ...  .     .  .     .      iv.  3. 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night,  Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears!  Rom.&'yul.  ii.  2. 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me?  ...  .  .  .       ii.  3. 

Let  rich  music's  tongue  Unfold  the  imagined  happiness .  ,     .     .       ii.  6. 

Swifter  than  his  tongue,  His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points    ....  ...     iii.  i. 

Every  tongue  that  speaks  But  Romeo's  name  speaks  heavenly  eloquence     ...  .     .      iii.  2. 

.  Blistered  be  thy  tongue  For  such  a  wish  ! .     .      iii.  2. 

Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name?      .     .  ....      iii.  2. 

He  speaks  the  common  tongue,  Which  all  men  speak  with  him  ....  Timojt  of  Athens^  i.  i. 

I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music ,  .     .      Jiditis  C^ssar,  i.  2. 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue!     ...  ...  .  .       ii.  4. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue         .     .  .  '.     .     .     .     iii.  i. 

Put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Caesar  that  should  move  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise   .      .     .      iii.  2. 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue  All  that  impedes  thee  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

0  horror,  horror,  horror  !    Tongue  nor  heart  Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  ! ii.  3. 

Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues,  That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ?  .     .  .     .       ii,  3. 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue  ....  .     .  .     .     ,     ,     .  .      iii,  z. 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog         .      iv    i. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues.  Was  once  thought  honest iv,  3. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever  .     .  ....  .     .  .     .      iv.  3. 

1  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes  And  braggart  with  my  tongue  !  .  .  .  .  .  iv.  3. 
Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so.  For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  pan  of  man  ! .     .     .  v.  8. 

But  break,  my  heart;  for  1  must  hold  my  tongue Hamlei,\.  £. 

Whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night,  Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue         .     .  ,     .      '  j,  2. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue,  Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act  .     .  .  .  i.  3. 

When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vows i.  3. 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak  With  most  miraculous  organ ii.  2. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ....  iii.  2. 
Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp,  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  .  .  iii.  3. 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none  ;  My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites      .     .  iii.  2. 

That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once     ....  .     .  .  .     .     .       v.  i. 

I  am  sure,  my  love's  More  richer  than  my  tongue Ki7ig  Lear  i.  1. 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not    ...  .  .     .     .     .'  i.  i'. 

I  will  hold  my  tongue  ;  so  your  face  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing      .  .  .     .     .  i.  4. 

I     Struck  me  with  her  tongue,  Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart  .     .  ji,  4. 

When  slaoders  do  not  live  in  tongues;  Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs iii.  2. 

Thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes v.  ^ 
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ToN'GUE.— Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'Id  use  them  so  That  heaven's  vault  should  crack  K.  Lear,v  3. 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart,  And  chides  with  thinking  Othello,  ii.  1. 

She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud.  Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud  ,     .     .     .       ii.  i. 

Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught,  For  'tis  of  aspics'  tongues!   .  .  .     .  ,      iii,  3, 

Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general  tongue       .     .  .     .  .  Ani.  a?id  Cleo.  i.  2. 

Repent  that  e'er  thy  tongue  Hath  so  betrayed  thine  act      .  .  ii.  y. 

Mine  own  tongue  Splits  wliat  it  speaks    .  .     ,  .     .  .       ii.  7. 

Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can  Her  heart  inform  her  tongue    .  iii.  2, 

This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue ;  you  bear  a  graver  purpose,  1  hope  .  .     .       CymOeline,  i.  4, 

Whose  tongue  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  .     .  ,     .  ....      iii.  4. 

'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen  Tongue  and  brain  not  v.  4. 

Tongue-tied.  —  Since  you  are  tongue-tied  and  so  loath  to  speak  .         .  .     .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak      .     .  ....  ....      3  Henry  VJ.  iii.  3. 

Ifnot  to  answer,  you  might  haply  think  Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded  Richard///,  iii.  7. 

They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness ...  .     .       yulius  Ccesar^  i.  i. 

To-night.  —  I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night ...      Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night  .     .  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Never  till  to-night,  never  till  now.  Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire  yulius  C^sar,  i.  3. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir,  And  1  '11  request  your  presence   .     .  .     .   Alacbeth,  iii.  i. 

Thy  soul's  flight,  If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night  ....  .  .      iii.  i. 

Took.  — You  may  say  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for.     .     .     .  ...    Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

She  is  indeed  more  than  I  took  her  for  .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Tooth.  —  A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time  And  razure  of  oblivion      .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  .      Com.  0/  Errors,  v.  i. 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen.  Because  thou  art  not  seen  .     .  .  .As  Vo7i  Like  /t,  ii.  7. 

An  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head  ....  ...      Tain.  0/ the  Shre^v,  i.  2. 

I  '11  like  a  maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head .     .    AWs  l^'ell,  ii.  3. 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge  ....  IVinier's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  white  as  it.  Or  Ethiopian's  tooth .     .     .     iv.  4. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  ...  ...  .     .     Kivg  yokn,  i.  i. 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  he  bites,  but  lanceih  not  the  sore  Richard!/,  i.  3. 

I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth 1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

And  the  wild  dog  Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent         .     .  .  2  Henry  /V.  iv.  5. 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth  !       .     .  .3  Henry  V/.  i.  4. 

And  when  he  bites,  His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death Richard  III.  \.  t,. 

'T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth     .     .         .  ii.  4- 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet Henry  VIII.  \.  3. 

But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth        Troi.  aiid  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Whilst  our  poor  malice  Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth Macbeth^  iii.  2. 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  To  have  a  thankless  child  1  .     .     King  Lear,  \.  4. 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white,  Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite iii.  6. 

My  name  is  lost;  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit v.  3- 

Being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  I  could  not  sleep .     Othello^  iii.  3. 

Toothache.  —  What !  sigh  for  the  toothache  ? Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  toothache iii.  2. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher  That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently v.  i. 

Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothache .....      Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Toothpicker.  —  1  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia .  Much  A  do,  ii.  i. 
Xop.  —  Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant  and  whipped  top Merry  Wives,  v.  i. 

If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgement,  should  But  judge  you  as  you  are    .     .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself.  That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top  ^ ii.  2. 

He  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by  the  top  and  instantly  break  with  you  .     .     .      Much  Ado,  \.  -j.. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines  To  wag  their  high  tops     .     .     .      Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv.  1, 

And  bowed  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks.  Making  them  proud  of  his  humility  AlPs  Well,  i.  z. 

Let  's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top v.  3. 

The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear  A  schoolboy's  top Winter* s  Tale,  \\.  \. 

This  is  the  very  top,  The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest King  yohn,  iv.  3. 
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Tor,—  Fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines  And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole  Rich.  //.iii.  2. 

In  the  visitation  o£  the  winds,  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top     .     .     .      2  Henry  IV.  iii.  j. 

Standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top,  Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Emmanuel.     They  use  to  write' it  on  the  top  of  letters        .     .      iv.  ;;. 

Like  to  autumn's  corn,  Have  we  mowed  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  1.-3  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 

Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top.  And  dalHes  with  the  wind Richard  III.  \.  % 

Forward,  capable:   He  is  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe    .     .  .  iii.  i. 

Yond  towers,  wliose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds,  Must  kiss  their  own  feet   Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched,  Would  seem  but  modest      .     .     .       Coriolanus^  i.  g. 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top.     .  .     .     .      iv.  5. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear  That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  Romeo  andyuliet,  ii.  2. 

Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  ....      iii.  5. 

And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round  And  top  of  sovereignty .    Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

From  top  to  toe?  —  From  head  to  foot    .  ...  ....       HamleU\.  ^. 

An  aery  of  children,  httle  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question    .     .  ii.  z. 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass .      iii.  2. 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent ^ .      iii.  2. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ingrateful  top  !  .     .  .     .    King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more,  And  top  extremity  .  .  .  .     .       v.  3. 

My  brother,  my  competitor  In  top  of  all  design Ant.  and  Cleo.  w.  1. 

Whose  top  to  climb  Is  certain  falling,  or  so  shppery  that  The  fear  's  as  bad  as  falling  Cyjnbeline,  iu.  3. 

ToPFUL.  —  Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence .   ICiftg  John,  iii.  4. 

Top-full.  —  Fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  Of  direst  cruelty  ! Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Top-gallant. — Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy  Must  be  my  convoy  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Topping. —And  topping  all  others  in  boasting         Coriolamts^xx,  \. 

Top-proud.  — This  top-proud  fellow,  Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  1  name  not  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  j. 
ToPSY-TURvy.  — With  his  help  We  shall  o'erturn  it  topsy-turvy  down  .  .       i  Henry  IV.  iv.  i. 

Torch.  — What  torch  is  yond,  that  vainly  lends  his  light  To  grubs?  .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3. 

Since  the  torch  is  out.  Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther   .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Torches.  —  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  5. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do,  Not  light  them  for  themselves      .  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  i. 

I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort ;  did  desire  you  To  burn  this  night  with  torches  Ant,  and  Cleo.  iv.  2. 
Torment.  — Dost  thou  forget  From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee?  Tempest,  i.^2. 

Thou  best  know'st  What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  ...     .  .  .     .  i.  2. 

It  was  a  torment  To  lay  upon  the  damned    ...  .  ,  .     .     .  i.  2. 

What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  thou  for  me? .     .  Winier^s  Tale,  iii.  2. 

It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment ,     .  Othello,  i.  3. 

I  am  glad  to  be  constrained  to  utter  that  Which  torments  me  to  conceal  ....  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Torrent. — And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  there  By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  2  Hen.  IV.W.i. 

The  torrent   roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it  With  lusty  sinews Julius  CcEsar,\.  i. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion  ....  Hamlet,  iii.  ^. 
Tortoise.  —  In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung,  An  alligator  stuffed  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Torture.  — Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door! King  Joh?i^  iv.  i. 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert,  To  torture  thee  the  more  .  Ricliard  III.  iv.  4. 

This  torture  should  be  roared  in  dismal  hell Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie  In  restless  ecstasy Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Bitter  torture  shall  Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood CyjMbeli7te,  v.  5. 

Thou  'It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that  Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee  ....  v.  5. 
Torturer. — I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small  To  lengthen  cut  the  worst  .  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
Torturing.  —Is  there  no  play.  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour?  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  1. 
Total.  —  A  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 
Touch.  —  Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones,  Make  tigers  tame  ...  .     iii.  2. 

Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch,  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  I  v.  4. 

Who  is  as  free  from  (ouch  or  soil  with  her  As  she  from  one  ungot  ....       Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  i. 

That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  z. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick  Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious  ...      ii.  2. 
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Touch.  — I  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled Much  Atio,  ul 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit!  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  I      ,     .     .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

0  brave  touch  !     Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? Mid.  N.  Dream,  m. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame,  No  touch  of  bashfulness?         .      iii. 

This  she  dehvered  in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow      ....  AW s  Well  \. 

1  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty  .  .  .  Twel/ih  Ni^-ht,  ii. 

Put  into  his  hands  That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony  ,     .  .     Richard  H.  i. 

"Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch  Throw  death  .      Iii. 

Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings  !      ,  ,     .  .     .  .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity  ....  .  .  Richard  IIL  i. 

i    Now  do  I  play  the  touch,  To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed       .     .  .     .  .     .  Iv. 

1    I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof  iv. 

!    His  curses  and  his  blessings  Touch  me  alike,  they  're  breath  I  not  believe  in  .      Henry  VIIL  ii. 
Give  your  friend  Some  touch  of  your  late  business     .  ,     ,  v. 


Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

.     .      iv. 

Coriolatius,  iv. 

Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii. 

Timon  0/  Atltens,  iv. 

.    Macbeth^  iv. 

.   King  Lear^  iv. 

.      .       Othello,  iv. 

Cyvibeline^  i. 


i      One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  ki 

!       I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity  ;  No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood   .     .     .     , 

My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth,  Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile 
I  O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand.  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek!  , 
I      O  thou  touch  of  hearts  !     Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels  ....  .     . 

He  loves  us  not ;  He  wants  the  natural  touch  

I      Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch,  I  'Id  say  I  had  eyes  again  !  . 

If  it  touch  not'you,  it  comes  near  nobody  

A  touch  more  rare  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears 

"Whose  touch,  Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul  To  the  oath  of  loyalty 

Heavens,  How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !       .     .     .     .  ....  .  .  .      iv. 

Touched.  —  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  But  to  fine  issues .  Meas.for  Meas,  i. 

If  love  have  touched  you,  nought  remains  but  so Tarn.  0/ iheShrew^  i. 

Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touched  conjecture     .     .  ....  ...    Whiter' s  Tale ^\\. 

The  life  of  all  liis  blood  Is  touched  corruptibly King  John,  v. 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness      .  Henry  VIII.  ill. 

It  is  lots  to  blanks,  My  name  hath  touched  your  ears .  .     Coriolanus,  v. 

I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick,  Thy  life-blood  out .     .  Titus  Andron.  iv. 

They  have  all  been  touched  and  found  base  metal Timon  0/ Athens,  iii. 

Touches.  — This  touches  me  in  reputation  Com.  0/ Errors,  iv. 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony       .     .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v. 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear  And  draw  her  home  with  music  ...  .v. 

One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all  and  that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes    .     .     .    WiJtier^s  Tale,  v. 

This  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood  Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine    .        Richard  III.  i. 

Artificial  strife  Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life .     Timon  0/ Athens.,  i. 

What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  served  .     .  Julitts  Cessar,  iii. 

Your  majesty  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not Havdet,  iii. 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble,  Touches  us  not  with  pity      King  Lear.^  v. 

More  urgent  touches  Do  strongly  speak  to  us  .     .  .  .  ....  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 


Touching.  —  Often  touching  will  Wear  gold 


Touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill,  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will  Mid.  N  Dream,'\\.  2. 

To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time ....  King  John,  i. 

Touching  this  vision  here,  It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you  ...         .  Hamlet,  i. 

Tough.  —  An  appertinent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough    .     .    Lovers  L.  Lost.,  i. 

O  sides,  you  are  too  tough ;  Will  you  yet  hold  ? .  ...         King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  Stretch  him  out  longer v.  3 

Tougher. — We  are  tougher,  brother,  Than  you  can  put  us  to 't Winter's  Tale,  \. 

TousE,  —  We  'II  touse  you  Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose      .     .      Meas.  for  Meas.  v. 
Toward.  —  'T  is  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  toward Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v. 

There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are  coming  to  tlie  ark  As  Voii  Like  It^  v. 
Tower.  — The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  The  solemn  temples      .     .    Tempest,  iv. 

Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry  amen  Richard  ] L  \.  i. 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength Richard  IIL  v.  3, 


Com.  0/  Errors.,  \\. 
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Tower.  —  Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass,  Nor  airless  dungeon   ,     .       Julius  Casar,  \.  3. 

Cliild  Rowland  to  ihe  dark  tower  came Ki7i^  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Towered.  —  A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock,  A  forked  mountain  .  .  .  Ant,  and  Cleo.  iv,  14. 
Towering. — A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  Macbeth^  ii.  4. 

The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me  Into  a  towering  passion  .     .  .  Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Town.  —  I '11  view  the  manners  of  the  town,  Peruse  the  traders     ...  .       Com.  of  Errors ^'x.  2. 

Will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town? .     .  .     .  ....  i.  2. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage .  .  .     .  .    ,  i.  2. 

Your  town  is  troubled  with  unruly  boys ....     iii,  i. 

Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the  town,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church     .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town,  Thy  virtues  spoke  of .  .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew^  ii.  i. 

Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town?  .  .  ...        Twelfth  Night,  \\\.  %. 

As  many  ways  meet  in  one  town  ;  As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea      .         Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips  ?     .     .     .     .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-day! Troi.  and  Cress,  i-  i. 

TowN-ARMOURV  —  An  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town-armoury  .     .    Tain,  of  tfie  Shreiv,  iii.  2. 
TowN'-CRiER.  —  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines   ....  ....    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Tov.  —  I  never  may  believe  These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys   .     ,  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i. 

Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy  You  have  desire  to  purchase  .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

There  's  toys  abroad  :  anon  I  'U  tell  thee  more .  .     .     King  John,  i.  i. 

These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these ...  .     .   Richard  HI.  \.  1. 

If  no  inconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear.  Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it     Rotneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  i. 

All  is  but  toys  :   renown  and  grace  is  dead ;  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn      .     .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  blood,  A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature.     .     .     .       Hamlet,  \.  3. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation.  Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain i.  4. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is.  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  ...      iv.  5. 

When  light-winged  toys  Of  feathered  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dullness  .     .     .        Othello,  i.  3. 

Inimoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity  As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  v,  2. 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys  .  Cymbelifie,  iv.  2. 

Trace.  — The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web Romeo  afid  Juliet,  i.  4. 

He  hath  been  searched  among  the  dead  and  living,  But  no  trace  of  him  ....  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Track.  —To  dim  hisglory  and  to  stain  the  track  Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set.  And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
Tractable.  —Thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Much  more  gentle,  and  altogether  more  tractable Troi.  and  Cress.  V\.  3. 

Trade,  —  The  valiant  heart  is  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i. 

Thy  sin  's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade  .  .  .  iii.  1. 

All  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now 'for  the  Lord's  sake  '  iv.  3, 

Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  pf  the  city  Consisteth  of  all  nations       .     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  3. 

More  pleasant,  pithy  and  effectual,  Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  i. 

My  niece  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her     .     .  .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i. 

Some  way  01  common  trade   .     .  Richard  II.  m.  i. 

His  forward  spirit  Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  ranged 2  Henry  IV.  \.  i. 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments,  With  which  the  time  will  load  him    Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades! Coriolanus,\v.  \. 

A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a  safe  conscience Julius  Ceesar,  i.  i. 

Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us?  .     .  ....  Hamlet,  iii.  .:. 

His  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while  ....       v.  i. 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow.  Angering  itself  and  others     .     .        King  Lear,  iv.  i. 

Half-way  down  Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  !  ,  iv.  6, 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men Othello,  i.  2, 

Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody  food  Of  us  that  trade  in  love Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5. 

Trader.  —Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings Com.  of  Errors,  \.  2. 

Tradesman.  —  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters Julius  Cessar,  i.  .. 

Trading.  —  It  is  like  we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way        .     .  .     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Tradition. —Throw  away  respect.  Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty  .     .     .  Richard II.  iii.  2. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an  honourable  respect?  ....  Henry  V.  v.  i. 
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Traditional.  —Too  ceremonious  and  traditional Richard  III.  iii.  i. 

Traduced.  —  A  divulged  shame  Traduced  by  odious  ballads AWs  We'll,  \\.  i! 

Traduced  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know  ^ly  faculties  nor  person      .     .  He7iry  VIII.  \.  2. 

Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations  .  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Traducement,  — Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement     .     \  .     .     \     ' Coriolanul.i  ^. 

Traffic.  —  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks,  Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king    .     .     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Traffic's  thy  god:  and  thy  god  confound  thee! Timon  of  Atkens,\.  \. 

Trafficker.  —The  pageants  of  the  sea,  Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  i. 
Tragedian.  —  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ;  Speak  and  look  back  .  .  Richard  III.  iii,  5. 
Tragedy.  —As  if  the  tragedy  Were  played  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  .  .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 
Tragical.  —  Merry  and  tragical:    tedious  and  brief  I Mid.  N.  Drea77i,  v.  r. 

Tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  individable      ....      Hamlet^  ii.  z. 
Trail.  — -  If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again    .  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

Else  this  brain  of  mine  Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As  it  hath  used  to  do     .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  ! iv.  5. 

Train.  —  A  royal  train,  believe  me  .     .  ...  Henry  VIII.  iv.  i. 

And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train .     .  ....       yuliiis  Cmsar  i.  2. 

By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me  Into  his  power Mac&eih.'w.  ^. 

Trained.  —  They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhoods  Winter's  Tale,  i.  i. 

Traimng.  —  His  training  such.  That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers  Hejiry  VIII.  i.  2. 
Traitor.  —Our  doubts  are  traitors  And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4, 

Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay       .     .     .     ; Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Your  virtues,  gentle  master,  Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors As  Yon  Like  It,  '\\.  i. 

Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant,  Too  good  to  be  so  and  too  bad  to  live    .     .     .     Richard  II.  \.  i. 

Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain  .  ...  .  i.  1. 

A  villain,  A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor     . i.  i. 

If  t  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself,  I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest iv.  r. 

Tlie  traitor  lives,  the  true  man  's  put  to  death  .     .  .  .     .  v.  3. 

He  can  speak  French  ;  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor  .     .  ....      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 

He  was  the  covert'st  sheltered  traitor  That  ever  lived  .     .  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field      .  .  .  .      iv.  3. 

By  day  and  night,  He's  traitor  tn  the  height  ...  ...  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

I  have  this  day  received  a  traitor's  judgement,  And  by  that  name  must  die ii.  i. 

Has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do  Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

When  our  actions  do  not.  Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors .     .     .     ,    Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors  And  do  not  know  ourselves       ....  .     .  iv.  2. 

What  is  a  traitor  ?  —  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies.  —  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  ?  .  .      iv.  2. 

What  in  the  world  he  is  That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Thou  art  a  traitor  :   False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father .  .       v.  3. 

Traitress.  —  A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear       ...  .  .     .  AWs  Well,  i.  r- 

Trammel.  —  If  the  as.sassination  Could  trammel  up  the  consequence     .     .  .  Macbeth,  \.  7. 

Transcendence. — A  most  weak  and  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 
Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  J  Ml  yield  ...  .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster .      Mtcch  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Transformation.  —  My  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled     .         Merry  Wives,  iv.  5. 

Their  transformations  Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer     .     .  ...  PVinter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low  transformation  !  .          .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Transformed.  —  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  I  not? Covi.  of  Errors,  ii.  -=. 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog  and  made  me  turn  i'  the  wheel  .     .  ...  iii.  2. 

I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast    ...  ...  ,     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Transgression.  — The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoolboy Mitch  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?     The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer  ...       ii.  i. 

My  false  transgression.  That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thus         .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4, 

Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  1    .  King  John,  i.  r. 

Translated.  — Bless  thee,  Bottom  !  bless  thee  !  thou  art  translated     .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Translation.  —  A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy.  Vilely  compiled    ■  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Tkansport.  —I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you  .     .  ...         RicJiard II.  ii.  S- 
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Transport. — Might  not  you  Transport  her  purposes  by  word? Khig- Lear^iv.  ^. 

Transported. —  Being  transported  And  rapt  in  secret  studies  Tempest,  \. 

He  cannot  be  heard  of.    Out  of  doubt  he  is  transported Mid,  N.  Dream j  iv.  2. 

Transpose.  — That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose      ...  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Trans-shape.  —  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans-shape  thy  particular  virtues     Muck  Ado,  v.  i 

Trap,  —Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps  ...  .  •  •  •      iii-  » 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries,  And  pretty  traps  to  catch  petty  thieves  .     .    Henry  V,  i.  2 

Trappings. —  These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe      .     .  .     .  Hamlet,\.2 

Trash.  —  Who  to  advance  and  who  To  trash  for  over-topping  .  ...  Tempest,  i.  2 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash  For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on  Othello,  ii.  i 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'tis  something,  nothing     .                          .                     .  iii.  3 

T  do  suspect  this  trash  To  be  a  party  in  this  injury  .  .     .  .  v.  1 

Travail.  —  But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth  .  .  ....     Much  Ado,  iv.  1 

I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  » 

Travailed  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts,  And  sweetly  felt  it  .  ...    Timon  0/ Athens,  v.  i 

Travel. —  When  thou  haply  seest  Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i.  i 
Great  impeachment  to  his  age.  In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth  .  .     .  .  i.  3. 

With  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary       ....  .     .  .  .  Co7}i.  0/ Errors,  \. 

A  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 

Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel?  As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  3, 

Here's  a  young  maid  wiih  travel  much  oppressed  And  faints  for  succour  ii.  4. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons .     .  iii. 

The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  v\hich  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  .  .      iv. 

Thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel  .  .    All's  U''eil,\\. 

I  was  bred  and  born  Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place   .     .     .  Tzuel/tk  Night,  \.  2. 

After  a  demure  travel  of  regard  ...  •     .  .     -  ,     .     .       li.  5, 

Call  it  a  travel  that  tliou  takest  for  pleasure      ...  .  .  .     .  Richard  IL'x.  i. 

Hath  very  much  beguiled  The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel  .  ,  .  .       ii.  3, 

If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squier  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2, 
Tali  stockings,  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel ...  ,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

You  have  been  talked  of  since  your  travel  much  .         Hanilei,  iv.  7, 

Sold  to  slavery,  of  my  redemption  thence  And  portance  in  my  travels'  history .  .     .  Olhello,  i.  3. 

Traveller.  — Travellers  ne'er  did  lie.  Though  fools  at  home  conderpn  'em    ,     .     .         Tempest,  iii 
Our  court,  you  know,  is  haunted  With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ...  .  Love'^s  L.  Lost,  i, 

Motion  and  long-during  action  tires  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller     .  .  .  iv.  3, 

But  travellers  must  be  content    .  .  ...  .     ,     .     .     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4, 

A  traveller!  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  sad  .     .  .     .  .     .  .     .     .     .     i' 

Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest  Upon  the  company  you  overtake     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 
A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner  .     .  AlPs  li''eU,  ii.  5. 

List  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread  of  travellers  .  .  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace  To  gain  the  timely  inn     .     .  ...        Macbeth,  iii.  3 

The  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  No  traveller  returns  .  Hamlet,  iii.  1 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me    .     .  .  .     .        King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Treacherous.  — And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait  .  ...  Much  Ado,  iii. 

As  true  and  just  As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treatherons      ...  .  .  .  Richard  I IL  i. 

Treachery.  —  He  is  composed  and  framed  of  treachery      ...  Much  Ado,  v. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  hammenng  treachery,  To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself?  2  Henry  VI.  i. 

Tread.  —  What  we  do  not  see  We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it      .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  ii. 

If  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes,  Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread!  L.L.Losl,  iv.  3, 
Measured  many  a  mile  To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  prass  ...  ,     .  .       v.  2 

The  ladies  call  him  sweet ;  The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet    .  ...  .       v.  2 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green  For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

A  kinder  gentleman  treads  noi  the  earth  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

For  accordingly  You  tread  upon  my  patience r  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  return      .  Richard  III.  i.  » 

He  ne'er  drinks,  But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip     ...     .  .     .  Timon  of  AtJiens,  iii.  z. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads,  And  recks  not  his  own  rede  ....      Hamlet^  i.  3 
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Tread.  —  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  So  fast  they  follow 

Treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together  ...  .  .     .  .      Lovers  L.  Lost. 

To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman  ;  Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth  ...      iv. 
None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust,  Which  makes  me  fear  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  .       v, 

For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox  .  .  .  ,  .  i  Hetiry  IV.  \. 

A  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light ,     .       Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ;  Treason  has  done  his  worst Macbeth,  m.  2. 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would  Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

My  name  is  lost ;  By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit King  Lear,  v.  3 

Treasure.  —  If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure Lovers  L,  Lost,  iv, 

You  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  Is  spotless  reputation R  ichard  1 1 .  \ 

It  is  noised  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure Timou  of  Athens,  iv, 

Though  the  treasure  Of  nature's  germens  tumble  all  together Macbeth,  iv. 

Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life  Extorted  treasure  .... 

0  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure  hadst  thou  !  .... 
Say,  tli«  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends  This  treasure  of  an  oyster 
Tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags,  To  please  the  fool  and  death 

Treasury.  —  All  my  treasury  Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks      ...  ,     . 

Buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury      .     . 
Could  fly  to  heaven?  — The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy  .  .     . 

1  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob  The  treasury  of  life  .     . 
Treatise.  —  I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise          .          ... 

My  fell  of  hair  Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  As  life  were  in  't 
Treaty.  — We  are  convented  Upon  a  pleasing  treaty  ...  .     . 

Treble.  —  His  big  manly  voice,  Turning  again  toward  childish  treble    .     . 

O,  treble  woe  Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head  ! 

Trebled.  —  For  you  I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself 

Tree. — Is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides?    . 

Mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree       .  .  

In  such  a  night  as  this,  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees     . 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  Sermons  in  stones  . 

Poor  old  man,  thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree,  That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 

Under  the  greenwood  tree  Who  loves  to  lie  with  me 

These  trees  shall  be  my  books  And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  'II  character 

Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpresslve  she    .     .  .     . 

Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree.  That  shall  civil  sayings  show  . 

I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn 

It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth  such  fruit . 

Mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs  in  their  barks   .... 

Are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees?      .  

If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree 

Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees     . 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree 

That  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  ihou  sprang'st.  Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit .     .       v.  7 

All  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks,  Like  trees  bedashed  with  rain  .  ,  Richard  IIL  i.  2, 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit  .  .  ....      iii.  7, 

We  take  P'rom  every  tree  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber  Henry  VIII.  i.  2, 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees,  And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze  Bow  themselves  .  .      iii.  i, 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree,  And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit  Ro^n.andyul.  ii.  i, 

These  mossed  trees  That  have  outlived  the  eagle Timon  of  Athe7is,\v.  i, 

fidius  Cmsar,  ii.  i. 
.     .  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 


Hamlet,  i.  i 

.     .       ii.  2 

Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  5, 

,    Pericles,  iii.  2 

.     .  Richard  II.  ii.  3, 

2  Henry  VI.  i.  3 

ii.  I 

.    King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Much  Ado,  i, 

.    Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Coriola7ties,  ii.  2, 

As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

Hamlet,  v. 
Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 
Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 
.     .     .       V.  2. 
.  Mer.  of  Venice.,  v. 
As  1'oH  Like  It,  ii.  i. 
ii.  3 
ii.  5 


.  I  He7iry  IV.  ii. 
.  3  Henry  VI.  v. 


He  loves  to  hear  That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees   .... 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move  and  trees  to  speak 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged  and  trees  blown  down     .... 
Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root? 
If  thou  speak'st  false,  Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive      .    . 
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Tree.— Like  frnit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  ;  But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be  Hamlet^  iii.  2. 

The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree,  Sing  all  a  green  willow  .      Oihello,  iv.  3. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Tlieir  medicinal  gum  .     .  ....  ...       v.  2. 

Like  the  stag,  wlien  snow  the  pasture  sheets,  The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree  Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Tremble.  —  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy  !      .     .  .  Com,  of  Errors.,  iv.  4. 

O,  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar ,     .  ...  ....  .    ^ing  Jokn^  ii.  i. 

With  my  vexed  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce,  But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day      .      iii.  1. 

My  inward  soul  Willi  nothing  trembles ...  ....    Richard  II.  ii,  2. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  ;  But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  i. 

What,  do  you  tremble?  are  you  all  afraid.'     Alas,  I  blame  you  not .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  ^. 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw,  Intending  d^ep  suspicion      .     .  .     .  .  .      iii.  5. 

Take  any  shape  but  thai,  and  my  firm  nerves  Shall  never  tremble  ...  -  Macbeth.,  iii,  4. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch,  That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes  .     .     .  King  Lear ^  iii.  2. 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble,  Touches  us  not  with  pity  .     .       v.  3. 

Trembling. — Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth  Of  trembling  winter    JVinter's  Tale,,  iv.  4. 

I  trembling  waked,  and  for  a  season  after  Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell  Richard  III.  i,  4. 

Such  safety  finds  The  trembling  Iamb  environed  with  wolves .3  Heni'y  VI.  \.  i. 

If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girl      .     .  ...  .    Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

Tremor  cordis.  —  I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  :   my  heart  dances  ;  But  not  for  joy      Winter'' s  Tale,  '\.  2. 
Trenched.  — This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure  Trenched  in  ice  .      Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^  iii.  2. 
Trencher-knight.  — Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick    .  Love's  L.  Lost.,  v.  z. 
Trencher-man.  — He  is  a  very  vahant  trencher-man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach  Much  Ado.,  i.  i. 
Trenches. —  Thou  hast  talked  Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents.     .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  3. 

Trespass.  —  Be  plainer  with  me  :  let  me  know  my  trespass  By  its  own  visage    .     Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Trial.  —  Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for  He 's  gentle  and  not  fearful .  ...     Tempest,  i.  £. 

All  thy  vexations  Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love         .  ...  iv.  1. 

Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession    .  ....  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

With  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days,  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man  .     .      Much  A.do,  v.  ». 

Let  us  teach  our  trial  patience,  Because  it  is  a  customary  cross  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war,  The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues  .  Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

Tribe.  ~  Cursed  be  my  tribe.  If  I  forgive  him  ! Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  .     .  .     .  .  i.  3. 

Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe:  a  third  cannot  be  matched .  iii.  i. 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away  Richer  than  all  his  tribe Othello,  v.  2. 

Tribute. — Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute,  Not  as  a  fee    .     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iw.  i. 

Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands  But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Trice.  —  Should  in  this  trice  of  time  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Trick.  —  But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad  and  played  Some  tricks  of  desperation   ....      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep  .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  z. 

Would  he  for  the  momentary  trick  Be  perdurably  fined  ?    .     .     .     .  .  .  iii.  i. 

Is  it  sad,  and  few  words  i"  or  how?    The  trick  of  it  ?        .  .      iii.  2. 

It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the  state  .     iii.  2. 

I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick v.  i. 

You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick:  I  know  you  of  old  .  ...  ...      Much  Ado,  \.  \. 

Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Yet  I  have  a  trick  Of  the  old  rage  :  bear  with  me,  I  am  sick .     .      v.  2. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  .. 

I  have  within  my  mind  A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks     .     ,      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long,  To  tame  a  shrew  ....    Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Heart  too  capable  Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour All's  Well,  i.  i. 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song  ....      iii.  2. 

Tricks  he  hath  had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have ...  v.  3. 

Put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity  :  she  thus  advises  thee    .  ...  Twelfth  Night,  11.5. 

And  I  Remain  a  pinched  thing ;  yea,  a  very  trick  For  them  to  play  at  will  .         Winter's  Tale,  ii.  i. 
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Trick.  —  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir?    I  smell  ihe  trick  on*t JVinier's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  i' faith  .  i  Henry  IV.  W.i 

What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find  ? .       ii.  4 

Come,  let's  hear,  Jack;  what  trick  hast  thou  now?  .  .     .  .     ,  .  .     .     .       ii.  4, 

But  chiefly  a  villanous  trick  of  thine  eye  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip    .     .  .     ,       ii.  4 

So  cherislied  and  locked  up,  Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors      .  v.  2 

The  trick  oE  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common  2  Henry  I V.  i.  2. 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  pn  my  hfe,  One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back   .     ,      ii 
Which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuned  oaths  .  ....  .     ,  .  Henry  V.  hi.  6. 

1,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks,  Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  Richard  III.  i.  1, 
At  this  instant  He  bores  me  with  some  trick     .     .  .  .     .  He?i.ry  VIII.  i.  ., 

That  trick  of  state  Was  a  deep  envious  one .  .  .  .  .     .  ...  .  ii.  i, 

All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic  After  his  patient's  death  .     .  .  iii.  .£, 

By  some  chance,  Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends    .     .     .         Corioiajms,  iv.  4, 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you,  I  know  what :  You  must  contrary  me  !  RoiJteo  ami  yiiUet,  i.  5, 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith  .  ,     Julius  CcEsar,  iv.  2, 

That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame,  Go  to  their  graves  like  beds  .     .     .         Hainlet,  iv.  4. 

Says  she  hears  There 's  tricks  i'  the  world  ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart  .  .     .  .  iv.  5, 

That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,  Come  short  of  what  he  did  .     .  iv.  7 

And  therefore  \  forbid  my  tears  :  but  yet  It  is  our  trick  .  .  .      iv.  7. 

Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see 't  ,  .  ,     ,  ,  .  v.  i 

The  trick  of  that  voice  1  do  well  remember  .  .     .  .  ,  .  King  Lear,  iv.  6 

Such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave  Are  tricks  of  custom  ...  .     .      Othello,  iii.  3. 

'Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  shoots  Out  of  tlie  mind  .     .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  2 

Tried.  —  In  silver  she  's  immured,  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold      .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  7. 
Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried.  Grapple  tliem  to  thy  soul  .       Hamlet,  \.  3 

Trier.  —  You  were  used  To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  .     .    Coriolanus,  iv.  i, 

Trifle.  — Trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats,  messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  .      Mid.  X.  Dream,  i.  1. 

Here 's  a  small  trifle  of  wives  :  alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing  !  Mer.  of  Ve?iice,  ii.  2, 

We  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge      .     .     .    AlPs  Well,  ii.  3, 
Was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  .     .  Wijiter^s  Tale,  iv.  3, 

A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter  .  .  ■  .  i  Henry IV.  iii.  3, 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray 's  In  deepest  consequence Macbeth,  i.  3, 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed,  As  't  were  a  careless  trifle       ...  .     .        i.  4 

Trifles  light  as  air  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  As  proofs  of  holy  writ  .     .      Othello,  iii.  3, 
I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved,  Immoment  toys  -     .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  z. 

Trifled.  —  But  this  sore  night  Hath  trifled  former  knowings Macbeth,  ii.  4, 

Trim.— What  is  in  that  word  honour?  what  is  that  honour?  air.    A  trim  reckoning!    i  Henry  IV.  v, 
He  that  shot  so  trim.  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid  !  .  .  Romeo  a7td  Juliet,  ii 

Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love!  ...  ...  .3  Henry  f  /.  ii. 

Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty,  Keep  yet  theirhearts  attending  on  themselves  Othello,  \. 

Tripe. —  How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiled? Tain.  0/ the  Shrew,  \v.  ^. 

Trippingly.  — As  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Triton.  —  Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you  His  absolute  *  shall '  ?     Coriolanus,  iii.  i 

Triumph.  —  How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it !       .  .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest Richard  ^I-  ^-  i 

Thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light !     ...  .     .      1  Henry  IV.  m.  t,, 

So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered  booty -3  Henry  VI.  \.  4, 

Let  thy  dauntless  mind  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance .  iii-  3' 

Triumphs  for  nothing  and  lamenting  toys  Is  jollity  for  apes     ...  .     Cymbelin^,  iv.  2, 

Triumvirv.  —Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of  society      .     .     .      Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 

Trivial.  —  From  the  table  of  my  memory  I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records    .     .       Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Trod.  —  I  have  trod  a  measure :   I  have  flattered  a  lady As  You  Like  It,  v.  4 

Mischance  hath  trod  my  title  dowm,  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground      3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3, 

Trodden.  —The  camomile^  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ;  Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench    3  Henry  VI.  iv.  8, 

Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders Much  Ado,  w.  2. 
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Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club         As  Ytm  Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Trojans. — There  are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not  of .  \  Henry  1  V,\\.  \, 

Troop.  — A  huge  infectious  troop  Of  pale  disteniperatures  and  foes  to  life  .  Com.  0/  Errors,  v.  i. 

Even  now,  a  blessed  troop  Invite  me  to  a  banquet  .     .  .     .  -     .  Henry  J^III.  iv.  z. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  I  must  not  look  to  have     .     .  .     .     Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue  !   .  .     .      Oifiello,  m.  2. 

Trophy.  — Worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour     .  .  .     -  Henry  V,  v.  i. 

Trot.  —  An  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head       .     .  ....       Tavt.  o/the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Troth.  —  Then  fate  o'errules,  tli.it,  one  man  holding  troth,  A  million  fail  .        Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Having  sworn  too  hard  a  keeping  oath.  Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth   Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth  .  .     .  .     .  ...  v.  2. 

TnoTTlNG-HORSE.  —  To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges  .  King;  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Trouble.  —  Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world  .      Tavt.  0/ ilie  Shrew,  \.  1. 

I  left  hint  private.  Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles Henry  V ILL  \\.  .1.. 

My  soul  grows  sad  with  troubles;  Sing,  and  disperse  'em,  if  thou  canst  ...  .  .      iii.  i. 

His  long  trouble  now  is  passing  Out  of  this  world ....  .     .      iv.  .£. 

'T  was  never  my  desire  yet  to  trouble  the  poor  with  begging  ...  ....     Coriolanus,\\.  ■^. 

If  I  have  veiled  my  look,  I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance jftcliits  Caesar,  i.  2. 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble.  Which  still  we  thank  as  love     .  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you  ;  But  yet 'tis  one  .     ...  ...  ii.  3. 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ;  Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble  .      iv.  i. 

Unnatural  deeds  Do  breed  unnatural  troubles v.  j. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  .     .  .       v.  3, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.  And  by  opposing  end  them Hamlet,  iii.  i. 

It  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman  ....  .     .       v.  2. 

You  lay  out  too  much  pains  For  purchasing  but  trouble  .  .     .  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

Troubled.  —  A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  .  ...  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred.  And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it   Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3. 
She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies.  That  keep  her  from  her  rest   .  .  A/acbeth,  v.  3. 

Being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth,  I  could  not  sleep     .     .  ...      Othello,  iii.  3. 

That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a  rheum Ant.  and  Cleo.'m.  2. 

Troublesome. —  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome  .     .     .  .  Merry  Wives  \    1 

The  time  is  troublesome  Cymbeline,  \y.  i. 

Troublest.  —  Thou  troublest  me;  I  am  not  in  the  vein  .     ...  .  Richard  III.  \v.  z. 

Troublous. —  But  in  this  troublous  time  what's  to  be  done?  l  Henry  VLK\.  i. 

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world.  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem  .  v   5 

Trout. -Groping  for  trouls  in  a  peculiar  river Meas./or  Meas.l  2. 

Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling  .     .  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Trowel.  —  Well  said  :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel As  Yim  Like  Jt,i.  2. 

Troy  —And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt  .  .  .     .         2  Henry  IV.  i  i. 

The  silent  of  the  night.  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire         .  .     .   2  Henry  Vl.  i  4! 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength  .  .  ...  .       Troi  and  Cress,  i  3. 

Truant— An  idle  truant.  Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time  .         .     .      Two  Gen.  0/ Verona/il  i 

Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant  and  whipped  top   .  Merry  IVives,  v.  1. 

Aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii'.  ,'. 

I  may  speak  it  to  my  shaine,  I  have  a  truant  been  10  chivalry ,  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law.  And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it       .     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4! 

I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming.  As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  lived  in  Henry  VIII.  iii'.  i! 

Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack!  ....  .      Merry  Wives  \   7, 

'Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone Com.  of  Errors,\i -1. 

^'\-~^"™"'y°"""'"'y'='^«°'«™':'ghs  your  true Meas./or  Meas.W.  ^. 

This  IS  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange:   Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true .     .     .     .       v    r. 

This  is  most  likely  !  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true!  .     .         .     .     '  '  v  i 

Are  you  good  men  and  true? .'.'.''.'    Much  Ado,  ni  ^. 

As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be Love's  L.  Lost,\^.  t,. 

My  heart  Is  true  as  steel Mid.  N.  Dream,  v,.  ,. 

1  he  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  As  he  to  me ;::   , 
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True. -O!  once  teUtrue,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake! Mid.  N.  Drea77tSn   ^ 

More  strange  than  true  .     .  

To  show  our  simple  skill,  That  is  the  true  beginning  of  OUT  end  .     .'."*.'...  v    i 

Fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true.  And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself  Mer.  of  Venice,  li  a 

bought  shall  make  us  rue,  If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true King  John,  v    7 

^T IS  with  false  sorrow's  eye,  Which  for  things  true  \\eeps  things  imaginary  .     .         Richard  11.  ii'  2' 
As  true  as  1  live,'  and  '  as  God  shall  mend  me,*  and  '  as  sure  as  day  '     .     .     .       i  Hetiry  IV  iii    ,' 
I  am  lAel)  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way  2  Henry  IV.  u.  / 
As  true  and  just  As  1  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous  .  .  Kic hard  III.  \    i 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings 


Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 
iii.  z. 


To  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown.  —To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true 

Who  shall  be  true  to  us,  When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  As  sun  to  day 

The  moral  of  my  wit  Is  '  plain  and  true  ' ;  there  's  all  tlie  reach  of  it  .  ,v  4 

A  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have  This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear  .     '  Corio'ianns,  \v.  0. 

False  hound  I    If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true, 't  is  there  .  .  '    v   6 

I  *11  pruve  more  true  Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange    .*    .  Romeo  and  Jniiet,  ii'  2" 

Nor  ought  so  good  but  stramed  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse     ii.  3. 

I  warrant  thee,  my  man  's  as  true  as  steel 

There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true  .  .  Tiinon  0/ A i lie 7 is   iv*  3 

You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ^  '  JuLitis  Ccssar   ii    1 

In  all  my  life  I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me  . 

0  relation  Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  !  '     .     '  Macbeth   iv   3 

Both  in  time,  Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good  *  Ha7nl'et   \.  2 

This  above  all :   to  thine  own  self  be  true ,     .  ^  ';     ' 

That  he  is  mad,  't  is  true  :  't  is  true  't  is  pity  ;  And  pity  't  is  't  is  true  .  .     *     .  *  ii.  2. 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies  III  his  true  nature  .     ...  ....  iii.  3. 

That  1  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter,  It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her  OtJieUo,  i.  3. 
It  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk :  You  rise  to  play  and  go  lo  bed  to  work         .  .  ii.  i. 

Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness  As  jealous  creatures  are     .     .  iii.  4. 

Indeed  !  is  't  true  ? —  Most  veritable  ;   therefore  look  to't  well  .      jii.  4. 

Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say  That  she  was  false  :  O,  she  was  heavenly  true  !  .  ,  .       v.  2. 

1  told  him  what  I  thoui^ht,  and  told  no  more  Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true  .  v.  ^. 
It  is  true  indeed,  —  'T  is  a  strange  truth  .  .  .  ,  v.  2. 
Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest;  not  true,  to  be  true  .  .  ■  .  Cyfnbeli?ie,  iv.  3. 
Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest,  Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest  v.  5. 

True-begotten.  — This  is  my  true-begotten  father  .  .  .  Mer.  of  Ve7iice,  ii.  2. 

Trueeorn-  —  A  trneborn  gentleman  And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth     .     .  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,  Though  banished,  yet  a  irueborn  Englishman  Richard II.  i.  3. 
True-fixed. — Whose  true-fixed  andrestingquality  There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament  Jtd.CtEsary  iii,  1, 
Truelove.  —  With  twenty  odd-conceited  truelove  knots  .  ,     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  7, 

Some  truelove  turned,  and  not  a  fal^e  turned  true  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Truepenny.  — Say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny?  .  .  ...  .Hamlet,  i,  5, 

Truer.  —  You  have  spoken  truer  than  you  purposed  ,  .     Tempest^  ii.  1. 

More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself.     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv,  i. 

Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ;  Be  certain,  nothing  truer       3Iid.  N.  Dream.,  iii.  z. 

Far  truer  spoke  than  meant  .  ...      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  ,. 

Truer-hearted. — But  an  honester  and  truer-hearted  man,  —  well,  (Are  thee  well  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Truly. —  Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false,  Not  truly  speaks;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies  King-yohn,  iv.  3. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  wouldst  truly  know  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked      .     .  .  .  i.  2. 

As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough    ...  .  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 

He's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe        Tiinojt  of  A  thejis,  iii.  5. 

Answer  every  man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly      ...  .    fulius  Ctzsar,  iii,  3. 

Trumpet.  — To  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues  .  ....  .     .  ,  MncJt  Ado,  v.  2. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath  And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay      ,     ,  King-  John,  i.  i. 

With  boisterous  untuned  drums,  With  harsh-resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray       Richard  II.  i.  3. 
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Trumpet.  — The  southern  wind  Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes     .     .     .     .1  Henry  IV.  v.  i. 

Let  the  trumpets  sound  The  tucket  sonance  and  the  note  to  mount      ...  .       Henry  V.  iv.  ^. 

When  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarum  And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air  2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

'Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast .     .       v.  2. 

Pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle Troi.  and  Cress.  \i.  3. 

What  '5  the  business,  That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley? Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I  have  heard,  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak.  The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without v.  2. 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world       ...  .   Otkello,  i.  3. 

Trumpeter. — Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?  AlVs  I'Vell,  iv.  3. 
Trumi'et-tongued.  —  His  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued  ....  Macbeth,  \.  7. 
Trunk.  —  He  was  The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk,  And  sucked  my  verdure      Tempest,  i.  2. 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  Into  the  trunks  of  men Mer.  of  Venice,  iv   i. 

Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours? .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

But  healtli,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown  From  this  bare  withered  trunk  a  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 
Trust.  — A  falsehood  in  its  contrary  as  great  As  my  trust  was Tempest,  i.  2. 

A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had  sworn  the  contrary Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?        ....  ...  .  ii,  i. 

Call  me  a  fool ;  Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations  ...  .  iv.  1. 

Trust  not  my  age,  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity         ....  .  ....  .      iv,  i. 

I  will  not  trust  you,  I,  Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company     .     .  .     .    Mid.  A'.  Dream,  iii.  a. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few,  Do  wrong  to  none  .     .  .  ....  .     .  AlPs  Well,  i.  i. 

Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  5. 

I  trust  I  may  not  trust  the.; ;  for  thy  word  Is  but  the  breath  of  a  common  man  King  John,  iii.  1. 

We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  Without  our  ears:  thou  art  hot  what  thou  seem'st        .  1  He7iry  IV.  v.  5. 

The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence,  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute    .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  4. 

He  that  trusts  to  you,  Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares    .  .     .      Coriolxmis,  i.  i. 

There  's  no  trust,  No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ....  .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  jl. 

IE  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  .     .  .     .       v.  i. 

He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built  An  absolute  trust .      Macbeth,  i.  4. 

And  damned  all  those  that  trust  them  ! iv.  i. 

My  two  schoolfellows,  Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fanged Hamlet,  \\\.  ^. 

To  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust King  Lear,  \.  4. 

Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need  ...  .     .       ii.  i. 

Trust  not  your  daughters'  minds  By  what  you  see  them  act     .  ,  .  .     .   Othello,  i.  i. 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust  ....  .     .  ,     .  {,3. 

Trusted.  ~  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  :   Let  no  such  man  be  trusted      .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  t. 

Let  him  in  nought  be  trusted,  For  speaking  false  in  that Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

They  stared,  and  were  distracted;  no  man's  life  Was  to  be  trusted  with  them  .     .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

The  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people      .  .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Trusting.  —  I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceived.  That  have  no  use  for  trusting  .     .       y.  2. 

Truth.  — Who  haying  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it.  Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory.      Tempest,  i.  2. 

He  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally ii,  i. 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness  And  time  to  speak  it  in ii.  i. 

Truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 

Do  him  not  that  wrong  To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth .  .  ii.  7. 

I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  .     Merry  IVives,  ii.  i. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure     ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  m.  2. 

To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath  :   I  would  say  the  truth .  iv.  6. 

For  truth  is  truth  To  the  end  of  reckoning  .     .  ,  .  .     .     .     *.  v!  i! 

Let  your  reason  serve  To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid    .     .  .     .  .  v.  1. 

Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice  Thou  camest  here  to  complain        .     .  .     .       v.  i.' 

As  there  is  sense  in  truth  and  truth  in  virtue ...       v.  i. 

Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you?       .  .  .  .     .     Com.  of  Err&rs,  \\\.  2. 

And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that  Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth       Much  Ado,  iii.  i. 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth  Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! iv.  i. 
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.     Mitch  Adoj  V.  2, 
Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i 


Mid.  N.  Dream, 


Mer.  of  Venice^ 


As  You  Like  It,  ii 

V.  4, 
Airs  Well,  i, 


Truth.  —  In  most  comely  truth,  thou  deservest  it 

As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book  To  seek  the  light  of  truth  .     . 

While  truth  the  while  Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look 
I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir     .  

True,  that  thou  art  beauteous;  truth  itself,  that  thou  art  lovely 

More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself 

The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  1  have  no  shirt  .     .  .... 

Do  I  not  in  plainest  truth  Tell  you,  1  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  ? . 

Vows  so  born,  In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears  .     .  

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray  !    .  .... 

Wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain  ...  .... 

Truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long 

The  seeming  trutli  which  cunning  times  put  on  To  entrap  the  wisest  . 

If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear  That  malice  bears  down  truth    . 

Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth  .  .  .     .  ... 

Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him  .  .     .  ... 

To  join  in  Hymen's  bands.  If  truth  holds  true  contents 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth   ...  .  .     . 

Only  sin  And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue,  That  truth  should  be  suspected 

A  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned  should  speak  truth  of  it    .     .  .  .     .       ii.  2 

Uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with ,  .       ii.  5 

This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of    .     .  ,  jv.  i 

'T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes  the  truth,  But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vowed  true  iv.  2 

He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool      ...  iv.  3, 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know.  To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow      ...       v.  3 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth,  And  that  no  woman  lias       .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i, 

I  Have  uttered  truth  :  which  if  you  seek  to  prove,  I  dare  not  stand  by     .  .      Winter's  Tale,  i.  -^ 

Such  as  he  Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not  Come  up  to  the  truth     .     .  ...  .     .       ii.  i 

As  you  were  past  all  shame,  — Those  of  your  fact  are  so  —  so  past  all  truth      .  .      iii.  -£. 

Thou  didst  speak  but  well  When  most  the  truth         .  .  .     ,      iii.  2 

Dismantle  you,  and,  as  you  can,  disliken  The  truth  of  your  own  seeming  ,  .     .     .      iv.  4 

Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by  circumstance      ... 

I  shame  to  speak,  But  truth  is  truth         .     .  .  .  

!Makes  sound  opinion  sick  and  truth  suspected 

Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so 

The  life,  the  right  and  truth  of  all  this  realm,  Is  fled  to  heaven  .  ... 

As  jocund  as  to  jest  Go  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast 

They  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain       ... 

But  he,  in  twelve,  Found  truth  in  all  but  one         ...  .  . 

If  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness 

Art  thou  mad?  is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ?     .  ... 

Said  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England  but  he  would  make  you  believe  it 

And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil  By  telling  truth         .     .     . 

O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil  !  .     . 

There  's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me  else    ... 

No  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn  fox  .     .  .  .  .     , 

There  's  no  room  for  faith,  truth,  nor  honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine  .     . 

If  speaking  truth  In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery    .     . 

Thou  shakest  thy  head  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin  To  speak  a  truth 

She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her     . 

Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth         .  ...  .     . 

Whose  right  Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth  .     .  ...  Henry  P 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it    . 

Thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour  .  .  .  ... 

What  means  this  silence?     Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? i  Henry  VI. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side  That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out ...          .  n,  4, 

Then  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case ii.  4, 


Kiitg  fohn,  i.  i, 


Richard  II.  i 


I  Henry  IV.  ii. 


n.  4. 
iii.  I, 


z  Henry  IV.  i. 
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111.  Z, 

iii.  2 
iv.  4, 
iv.  4, 
iv.  4, 


Truth.  —  If  secret  powers  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  ttioughts    .     .         .3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

0  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth!  .     .  .  .  Richard  III.  1.  z 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm,  But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abubed?     .     .     .   i.  3 
Truth  should  live  from  age  to  age,  As 't  were  retailed  to  all  posterity  .  .     .  ....      iii.  1 

1  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers,  That  never  knew  what  truth  meant  .     .     .       Henry  VIII.  ii.  1 
Out  with  it  boldly:   truth  loves  open  dealing    ...  ...  ...  iii.  i 

Here  are  some  will  thank  you,  If  you  speak  truth  .  .     .  •     .  iii.  i 

Thou  hast  forced  me,  Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman         ...  .  .     .      iii.  ^ 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  Thy  God's,  and  truth's  ...  .     .      iii.  z 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty .  v.  i, 

Not  ever  The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict       .  .       v.  i 

Truth  shall  nurse  her,  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her    .  v.  5 

To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true  ....  .     .  ....        Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2, 

I  'D  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood  ....  .     .  .     .  .  i.  3 

What  truth  can  speak  truest  not  truer  than  Troilus  .  .     . 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity  And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth  .  ... 

Want  similes,  truth  tired  with  iteration,  As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  ihe  moon 

After  all  comparisons  of  truth.  As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth,  When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself      .     , 

Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  fur  great  opinion,  I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity 

Some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns,  With  truth  and  plainness  i  do  wear  mine  bare 

Fear  not  my  truth :   the  moral  of  my  wit  Is  '  plain  and  true  '  ;  there  's  all  the  reach  of  it    . 

But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act,  Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ?  .... 

Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative  And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause         .  Coriolanust  111.  3, 

I  raised  him,  and  I  pawned  Mine  honour  for  his  truth  .  .       v.  6, 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep,  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  Rom.  ajtdjul.  v. 

To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth Julius  Casar^  ii.  2, 

Oftentimes,  to  win  ns  to  our  harm,  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths       .     .     Macbeth^  \.  3. 
Two  truths  are  told,  As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act   .     .  .     . 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success,  Commencing  in  a  truth  ?      .     . 

Reconciled  my  thoughts  To  thy  good  truth  and  honour 

And  delight  No  less  in  truth  than  life       .     .  .  ...  ... 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend  That  lies  like  truth      ..... 

And  of  the  truth  herein  This  present  object  made  probation  . 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  .  .... 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ;   But  never  doubt  I  love       ....  .     . 

If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find  Where  truth  is  hid 
Let  it  be  so  ;  thy  truth,  then,  be  thy  dower      .... 

Truth  's  a  dog  must  to  kennel ;  he  must  be  whipped  out  . 

He  cannot  flatter,  he,  An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  ! 

All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  ;  Nor  more  nor  clipped,  but  so  . 

I  will  maintain  My  trutli  and  honour  firmly       .     . 

Strong  circumstances,  Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth    .     . 

With  such  full  license  as  both  truth  and  malice  Have  power  to  utter 

That  truth  should  be  silent  I  had  almost  forgot 

Truths  would  be  tales,  Wliere  now  half  tales  be  truths 

Briefly  die  their  joys  That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys 
Bitter  torture  shall  Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood     .  .        ' .     . 

For  truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough.  Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep 

Thv.  —  This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his  friends  .     .  .     . 

Tub.  —That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tub  Both  filled  and  running 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe.  Will  furnish  me   . 

Tuck.  —Dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick  l\uelfth  Night^m.^. 

Tuesday.— He  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  Muck  Ado,  v.  i 

Tuft.  —  Piercing  a  hogshead  !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth     .  Lovers  L.  Lost.,  iv.  2 

Tug.  —  Let  myself  and  fortune  Tug  for  the  time  to  come  .     .  Winter'^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Beware  your  beard  ;  I  mean  to  tug  it  and  to  cuff  you  soundly i  Henry  VI.  i.  3, 


Hajnlet,  i. 


King  Lear.,  \. 
...  i.  4, 

.     .     .      ii.  2, 
.     .     .     .      iv.  7, 
....       v.  3, 
Othello,  iii.  3, 
.     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 
ii.  2, 

Cymbeline,  v.  5, 

.       V.  5, 

Pericles,  v. 

Tivton  0/  Atliens,  v. 

.     .     .  Cyvtheline^  i.  6. 

Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  3, 
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Tugged.  —  As  one  that  grasped  And  tugged  for  life  and  was  by  strength  subdued    2  Henry  VI.  iii, 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune    ...  .         Macbeth,  iii. 

Tuition.  — So  I  commit  you  —  To  the  tuition  of  God  .  .  .  Muck  Ado,  i 

Tumble. — Still  be  hammering  treachery,  To  tumbledown  thy  husband  and  thyself     2  Henry  VI.  i, 
Tumbled.  —  As  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about,  Anon  becomes  a  mountain  .  .     .  King  John,  iii 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw         .     .  Corialanus,  v 

Tumbler.  —  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  !  Love' s  L.  Lost,  iii 

Tumbling.  — Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main  .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

TuMBLixG-TRicK. — Is  uot  a  comoniy  a  Christmas  gambold  or  a  tumbling-trick?  T.  0/ Shreiv,  Indue.  2, 
Tun.  — A  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion  .     .  .     .  .     .  .     .  i  He7iry  IV.  ii.  4 

Tune,  —  Set  all  hearts  i'  the  state  To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear         .  Tempest,  i.  2 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral      .     .  .  .  ii,  -= 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of  Nobody  .  .     .  iii.  -j. 

What  sayest  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and  method?  .  .  Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  ^. 

Why,  how  now  ?  do  you  speak  in  the  sick  tune  ?  ....    ^luch  Ado,  iii.  4 

It  would  neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune .  .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  2 

To  jig  oft  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet  .     .  .     .  iii-  i 

Keep  not  too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away       ....  ...  iii.  1 

'T  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make  noise  enough     ....  .     As  Vori  Like  It,  iv.  2 

He  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  '11  tell  money  .  Winter  s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

He  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes  .     .      iv.  4, 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune,  Straining  harsh  discords  .     .  .      Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5, 

Went  it  not  so  ?  —  To  the  selfsame  tune  and  words  .  .  .  Macbetk,  i.  3, 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason,  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune    Hamlet,  iii.  r 
She  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes  ;  As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress  .     .  .     .      iv.  7 

Only  got  the  tune  of  the  time  and  outward  habit  of  encounter     .  .  .  ...  "v.  2 

Who  sometime,  in  bis  better  tune,  remembers  .  .  .  .     .  King  Lear,  iv.  3 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune         .  .     .  .  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Then  murder  's  out  of  tune,  And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh v.  2 

Tuneable. — Your  tongue's  sweet  air  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear   Mid.  N.  Dream,  \.  1 
A  cry  more  tuneable  Was  never  hollaed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn  ....  .     .  .  iv.  1 

Tuned.  —  And  with  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key  Retorts  to  chiding  fortune    Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Some  joy  too  fine,  Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness .     .      iii-  2. 

O,  you  are  well  tuned  now  !     But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music      .     ,       Othello,  ii.  i, 

Turf.  —  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ;  One  heart,  one  bed  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf.  At  his  heels  a  stone    ...  .     .  .    Hamlet,  iv.  5 

Turk,  — Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch  when  thou  shalt  lack,  Base  Phrygian  Turk  !       Merry  Wives,  i.  3 
An  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  's  no  more  sailing  by  the  star  .  iVIuch  Ado,  iii   4, 

She  defies  me  Like  Turk  to  Christian      .     .  .     .  .     As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels  .  .  .  .     -  Richard  II.  iv.  i, 

Duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute  .  ....  2.  Henry  IV.\\\.  z 

What,  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  infidels  ?  .  .  .  ■     •      Richard  III.  iii.  5 

If  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me  .  .  •  ■     Hamlet,  m.  2 

In  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk  •  •  •  ^"'S  Lear,  m.  4. 

Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk  ...  •  Othello,  n.  i 

Turkey.  — Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearl  .     .  .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  n.  i 

Turkev-cock:.  -t  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him  Twelfth  Night,  11.  5, 

Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock  ■  •  ^^^'«^J'  ^-  v.  r, 

'T  is  no  matter  for  his  swellings  nor  his  turkey-cocks     .  .  v-  1, 

Turmoil.— I  '11  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil  A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium    Tivo  Ge7i.  of  Verona,  u.  7, 

Turn.  — If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner  ....  ■  .  11.  2, 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  ynu  shall  find  me  yare  Meas.  for  Meas.  iv.  2, 

For  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn     .  .  •  • 

She  's  apt  to  learn  and  thankful  for  good  turns  

Oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay     . 

Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn       .  .     •  

I  see,  changing  his  property,  Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate 


Tarn,  of  the  Shreiv,  ii.  i 
.  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3, 
.     .     .  Richard  II.  ii 
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Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy,  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose Henry  V.  1. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  irodden  on  .     .     .  .  ... 

Ye  turn  me  into  nothing:  woe  upon  ye  And  all  such  false  professors  !      .     , 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant,  When  we  have  soiled  them 

Speed  thee  straiglit,  And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn 

But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer  Can  serve  my  turn  ? 

1  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  :  We  cannot  all  be  masters 

S!ie  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on,  And  turn  again 

Did  he  live  now,  This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn     . 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying  The  pangs  of  barred  affections 

Spare  your  arithmetic  :  never  count  the  turns;  Once,  and  a  million  !  . 

I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn  To  any  living  creature  .     .     . 

Turncoat.  —  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat .  

Turned.  -—  Never  so  truly  turned  over  and  over  as  my  poor  self  in  love 

Some  truelove  turned  and  not  a  false  turped  true  .  .     .  ... 

We  turned  o'er  many  books  together :  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion 

In  a  new  hat  and  an  old  jerkin,  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned     . 

How  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward 


.  3  Henry  VI. 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  i. 

Troi.  and  Cress.  Ji.  2. 

Coriolamis^  iv.  5. 

.    Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

.   Ot/iello,  i.  I. 


,  Cyntbellney  i.  i. 


Pericles^  iv.  : 
Mtick  Ado/\. 


Mid.  TV.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

.  Aler.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Tarn,  o/ihe  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii. 


All  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail  Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  King  John,  v.  7. 

.     .     .   I  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 


T  know  theui  to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back  . 

This  house  is  turned  upside  down  ..... 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top  . 
Turning.  —  At  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand  ... 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes  And  whistles  in  his  sound 

Turning  your  ,books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood,  Your  pens  to  lances 

Turning  past  evils  to  advantages ...      iv.  4. 

A'  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  turning  o'  the  tide ....  Henry  V,  ii.  3. 

She  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability,  and  variation      ....  ...  .      iii.  6. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key  .  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Turnips. — I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth  And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4. 
TuRPH.  —  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece  And  PeterTurph   Tain,  of  the  Shrew^  Indue.  2. 


Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

,  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii,  7. 

z  Henry  I V. 


Turpitude.  —  Minds  swayed  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude 

Turtle.  —  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man  . 

We  '11  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone?  ,     .  

O  slow-winged  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee?      .  .     .     .     .     , 

So  turtles  pair,  That  never  mean  to  part .     .     .     . 

I,  ail  old  turtle,  Will  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough 


Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  z. 

Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

.     .  iii.  3. 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

.  Winter^s  Tale,  iv.  4. 

3- 


As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 
Turtle-doves.  —Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves  That  could  not  live  asunder  i  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 
Tutor. —  Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes  Of  beauty's  tutors  .     .     .      Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near  thee  !  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Famed  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature  Thrice  famed,  beyond  all  erudition     ...  ii.  3. 

I  will  say  of  it.  It  tutors  nature  ...  .  .     .  .     .  .     .  .      Timon  of  Atltens,  i.  i. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor  .     .  ...  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Tutored.— Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world.  .  ...    Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  %. 

Their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  .     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 

Hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments  Of  many  desperate  studies  .     .  .     .       As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

Twain.— Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain.  And  give  him  half     .     .  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3. 

Twelve.— May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two  Guiltier  than  him  they  try  ./7/mj.  for  Meas.  ii.  i. 
Twelvemonth.—  Befall  what  will  befall,  I  'II  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital  .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  z. 

That  men  shall  swear  1  have  discontinued  school  Above  a  twelvemonth       .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence Ricltard  III.  \\\.  2. 

Twenty.  —  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles  ere  one  chaste  man  .     .      Merry  Wives,  ii.  i. 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel  As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl  Two  Ge ft.  of  Verona ^n.  4,. 

She'll  be  up  twenty  times  a  night Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself v.  2. 
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Twenty.  —  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done Mer.  of  Venice  i.  -£, 

Twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  tliese  Which  never  were  ....  Tarn.  oft]u  Shrew,  Indue.  2 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty,  Youth  's  a  stufE  will  not  endure    .     .     .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3 

And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing  While  one  would  wink '  v    i 

1  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty Winter's  Tale ^\\\.  i 

Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows      .     .  .  .  ....    Richard  II   ii   2 

0  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  or  thereabouts  !  .  .  .  .  i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3, 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,  And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing  Richard  III.  iv.  2 

He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath ...  Henry  VI II.  i.  4 

What  a  head  have  I  !     It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces       .     .     .       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5 

Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  villains Timonof  Athefis,K\\.  b 

He  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life  Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death  Juliiis  C^sar]  iii.  i 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns,  And  push  us  from  our  stools  ....  Macbeth^  iii.  4 
And  there  's  not  a  nose  among  twenty  but  can  smell  him         King  Lear   ii.  4 

1  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment.     .     .  ...  Ant.  and  Cleo.\.  2 

He  thinks,  being  twenty  limes  of  better  fortune,  He  is  twenty  men  to  one iv.  z 

Cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart,  And  leave  eighteen Cymbeline   ii.  i 

Twice.—  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers         .      Mitch  Ado,  i.  i 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ?     .     .  Mer.  of  Ve?iice,  iv.  1. 

It  is  twice  blest ;  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes iv.  i 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this      .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  i 

Twice  saying 'pardon'  doth  not  pardon  twain,  But  makes  one  pardon  strong   .     .  .     .  v.  3, 

He  spake  it  twice,  And  urged  it  twice  together .       v.  4. 

Contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  banns        ...  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  2, 

I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now 2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

O,  twice  my  father,  twice  am  I  thy  son  ! .  ....       i  He7try  VI.  iv.  6, 

The  early  village-cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn Richard  III.  v.  3, 

For  they  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child  .     .  ...  .  ....  .     .      Hamlet   ii.  2, 

I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of  her  she  had  ne'er  come  here Pericles.,  iv.  6, 

Twice-told. — Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  taleVexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  King  John,  iii.  4 

Twig. —  As  fond  fathers,  Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  3. 

They  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them      ....  .     .  .     ,  All's  H-'el/^  iii.  5, 

TwiGGEN. — I 'II  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle ...     .  Othello,  u.  3 

Twin.  —  An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin  Than  these  two  creatures     .     .   Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 
TwiN-BORN.  —  O  hard  condition,  Twin-born  with  greatness  !  .     .  ...       Henry  V.  iv,  i 

Twine. —  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief,  The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me Much  Ado,  iv.  x, 

TwiNK,  — That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1 

Twinkling.  —  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  .     .  ...  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Twinned, — Though  he  had  twinned  with  me,  both  at  a  birth Othello,  \\.  z 

And  the  twinned  stones  Upon  the  numbered  beach  ,     .  Cynibeli?ie,  \.  6, 

Twist.  — Was  't  not  to  this  end  That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story?  ,     .     .      Much  Ado,  i. 

Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like  A  twist  of  rotten  silk  Coriolanus,^. 

Twit.  — She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend  .  .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iv. 

Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age  And  twit  with  cowardice  aman  half  dead  ?  i  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii, 

I  know  a  trick  wortH  two  of  that,  i'  faith i  Henry  IV.  ii, 

I  have  peppered  two  of  them  ;  two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid Ii. 

O  monstrous  !  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out  of  two  !      .     .  .  .     .       ii. 

Two-headed  —  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Type.  — The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory    ...  Richard  III.  iv,  4, 

Tall  stockings.  Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel Henry  VIII.  \.  3 

Tyrannous.  —  But  it  is  tyrannous  To  use  it  like  a  giant Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2, 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  deed  is  done Richard  III.  iv.  3, 

And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you King  Lear,  iii.  4, 

Tyranny,  — The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek  .  .  .  AlVs  Well,  i.  i, 
Your  own  weak-hinged  fancy,  something  savours  Of  tyranny  .  .  ...  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3, 
Innocence  shall  make  False  accusation  blush  and  tyranny  Tremble  at  patience ii 
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,     Coriolanus^  v.  3, 

Julius  Cmsar,  iii.  i 

.     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

.     .  .  iv.  3, 

.     .  King  Lear,  iii, 

,     .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 

Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  2, 

Love  s  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Mid.  N'.  Dream,  i.  2 


Tyranny.  —  Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet  Upon  the  innocent         Richard  III.  \u  4. 

Bruised  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny  .  .  .  .     .     • 

Best  of  my  flesh,  Forgive  my  tyranny      ...  .  

Liberty!  Freedom  I  Tyranny  is  dead  I .... 

Great  tyranny  !  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure,  For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee 

Boundless  intemperance  In  nature  is  a  tyranny 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rrugh  For  nature  to  endure     .     . 

For  tliy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny,  To  hang  clogs  on  them     .     . 
Tyrant.  — This  would  make  mercy  swear  and  play  the  tyrant      .     .     . 

His  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears  And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility 

My  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant .  .......  ^  ,     ... 

For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ?  3  Henry  V  L  111.  3 

Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical !  Dove-feathered  raven  !      ,     .     .     .  Romeo  and  yuliet,  111.  2, 

For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp,  And  the  rich  East  to  boot      .     .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators Othello,  i.  3 


u. 

Uglier.— The  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky,  The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly  Richard  II.  \.  i 

Ugly.  —  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear;   For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear        Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii.  ^ 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  .      As  Yon  Like  It,  ii.  i 

There  Is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell  As  thou  shalt  be  .  ....  King  John,  iv.  3 

They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly  Than  ever  they  were  fair    .     .     .  Henry  l^IIl.  i.  2 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  That  makes  me  ugly .  .       Othello,  v.  i 

Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me  Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly      .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 
Ulysses. — Deceive  more  slyly  than  Ulysses  could,  And,  like  a  Sinon,take  anotherTroy  3  Henry  J-V.  iii.  2 

Umber.  —  With  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face .       As  Yott  Like  It,\.  3 

Umbered.  — Through  their  paly  flames  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face   Henry  V.  iv.  Prol 

Umbrage.  —  Who  else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more Hamlet-,  v.  2. 

Umpire.  — There  is  tliree  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand  .     .     .      Merry  Wives,  i.  i 

Whom  right  and  wrong  Have  chose  as  umpire  ...  .  .  Love''s  L.  Lost.,  i.  t 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries    ....  ...  .  .1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5 

Unable. — With  rough  and  all-unable  pen,  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story   Henry  V.  Epil, 
Sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs      .  .  .  .     .      i  Heitry  VI.  iv.  5, 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable .     King  Lear,  i 

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art  .     .      iii.  4. 

Unaccustomed.  —  What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither  ?  .     .  Rovteo  and  yuliet,  ill.  5 

Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustomed  dram  .  .  .  .....  iii.  5 

An  unaccustomed  spirit  Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts  .     .  .  v.  j, 

These  apparent  prodigies.  The  unaccustomed  terror  of  tliis  night  .  .     Jidius  C^sar,  ii.  1, 

Unaching.  —  Show  them  the  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide      .  .  Coriolanus,  ii.  -.i. 

Unacquainted.  — Am  become  As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted    Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  3 

Unactive. —  Idle  and  unactive,  Still  cupboarding  the  viand      ,     .  .     .  •  Coriolanus,  i.  i 

Unadvisedly.  — Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

Unagreeable.  — Please  you,  gentlemen.  The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business  Ti77t.  0/  Athens,  W.  2, 
Unaneled.  — Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled,  No  reckoning  made    .     .     .  Hamlet,  \.  5, 

Unaptness.  —  That  unaptness  made  your  minister,  Thus  to  excuse  yourself  .    Timon  0/ Athens,  ii.  2. 
Unbaked.  —  Made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour   .     .  All's  M'^ell,  iv. 
Unbashful. — With  unbashful  forehead  woo  The  means  of  weakness  and  debility   As  Von  Like  Ft,  ii.  3, 
Unbecoming.  —  It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast,  And  all-thing  unbecoming  Macbeth   iii.  i 

Unbegotten.  —  Shall  ,eive  a  holiness,  a  purity,  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times  King  John.,  iv.  3, 

Unbidden  guests  Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone i  Henry  VI.  ii.  2 

Unblessed.  —  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil     .     .     .       Othello,  ii.  3 
Unborn.  —  Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn  Did  I  offend As  You  Like  It,  i.  3, 
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Unborn. — Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb,  Is  coming  towards  me         Richard  11.  ii.  2, 

The  children  yet  unborn  Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn      .  .  .     .      iv.  » 

A  prodigy  of  fear  and  a  portent  Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times   .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  v. 

In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown  .  ...  Julius  Cessar^  iii. 

Unbrkathed.  —  And  now  have  toiled  their  unbreathed  memories    .  .  Afid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

Unbreeched. — Methoughts  1  did  recoil  Twenty-three  years, and  saw  myself  unbreeched  IVi^i.  Tale.,  i. 
Unbridled.  — This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy         .  .  AlVs  Well,  iii. 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown  Too  headstrong  for  their  mother  Troidf  Cress,  iii. 
Unbruised. — Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain  Doth  couch  his  limbs  Romeo  d^  Jziiiet,  ii. 
Unbuttoning  thee  after  supper  and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  i. 

Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty  From  any  dram  of  mercy  .     .      Mer.  of  I'eiiice,  iv. 

Uncertain.  — As  't  were,  a  man  assured  of  a —  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death  .     .    Airs  PVell,  ii. 

How  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day!    Two  Gen.  0/  P'eroiia,  i. 

In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do  them  .  .  .    Timon  of  Athens.,  v. 

Uncertainty.— Until  1  know  this  sure  uncertainty,  I  Ml  entertain  the  offered  fallacy  Com.  of  Err.  ii. 

Here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  !  Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  !  Coriolanus,  iii. 
Uncivil.  — Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch,  Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  !     Two  Gen   of  Verona,  v. 

This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Unclasp.  —  In  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart  And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  Muck  Ado,  \. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book .     .    1  Henry  IP',  i. 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv. 

Unclasped.  —  1  have  unclasped  To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul .     .  Tzvelfth  Nig-hi,  i. 

Uncle.  —  Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle  .  .     .  Richard  II.  ii. 

0  my  prophetic  soul  !    My  uncle!   ......  .  .  Hamlet,  i. 

Unclean.  — Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities  .     .  .     AWs  Well,  i. 

Unclog  —  It  would  unclog  my  heart  Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't .  .     Coriolanus,  iv. 

Un'comprehensive.  —  Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii. 

Unconfirmed.  — That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed  .  ....  .    Miich  Ado,  iii. 

Unconsidered. —  Was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  .         Winter^s  Tale,  iv. 

Unconstant.— Do  not  frown  upon  my  faults.  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant  3  //«■«.  VI. v, 

Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have  .  ....  .     .  ...  King  Lear,  \. 

Unconstrained.  —  Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul Much  Ado,  iv. 

Unction.  —  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul -     Hamlet,  iii. 

Uncurable.  — Stop  the  rage  betime,  Before  the  wound  do  grow  uncurable    .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iii. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts '       ^: 

Uncurls.  —  That  now  uncurls  Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll  .     -         Titus  Andron.  ii. 

Uncurrent.  —Oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay     .     .        Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring    .  .  .      Hamlet,  ii. 

Undeaf.  —  My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  liis  ear  •     ■     ■ Richard  II.  ii. 

Undeeded.  —  Or  else  my  sword  with  an  unbattered  edge  I  sheathe  again  undeeded  Macbeth,  v. 

Under.  —  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all  one  .     .  .     .        Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree  Who  loves  to  He  with  me       .     .  .  As  Yoit  Like  It,  ii. 

Undercrest.  —  To  undercrest  your  good  addition  To  the  fairness  of  my  power  Coriola7ius^  i. 

Under-ground.  —  A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  under-ground 2  Henry   VI.  i. 

Underhand.  —  Ey  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  him    .     .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i. 

Underlings.  —  Is  not  in  our  stars,  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings  .  Julius  Ccesar,  i. 
Under-skinker.  —  Clapped  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker      .  .  t  Henry  /^'-  ij-  4. 

Understand.  —  You  must  understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard  Mid.  N.  Dream,  \' 

1  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  understands  not  me,  nor  I  him  .  ...   Mer.  of  Venice,].  2, 

I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning .  •      iii-  5 

I  understand  thy  kisses  and  thou  mine.  And  that's  a  feeling  disputation       .     .      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 
I  do  partly  understand  your  meaning.  — Why  then,  rejoice  therefore  ...  .      Henry  V.  m.  6, 

T  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  But  not  the  words .      Othello,  iv,  - 

Understanding.  —  Fortune  hath  conveyed  to  my  understanding    ....     Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

For  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman Loz>e's  L.  Lost,\, 

Thou  perishest:  or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest As  Vou  Like  It,  v. 

I  speak  as  my  understanding  instructs  me Winter's  Ta/e,  i. 
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Understanding.  —  I  am  only  old  in  Judgement  and  understanding 2  Henry  TV- ^- -^ 

1  think  his  understanding  is  bereft z  He?iry  i^I.  n- (i> 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding  And  wisdom  of  my  council    Henry  yill.  y.  3, 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient,  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled  .  Hamlet^  1.  2, 

Whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night,  Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue         .     .     •     ■     -     .1-2. 

Understood.— Those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one  another  and  shook  their  heads  yulius CcBsar^x. 2, 

Undertaker.  —  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you    ...  ■       Twelfth  Night,  m.  ^. 

Undertaking.  —  It  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking     ....      Meas.for  Meas.  m.  2, 

Your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss  A  thriving  issue    ....  .     .     .    /^^  niter's  Tale,  n.  2 

Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ?  —  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings  .  .     .    Troi.  and  Cress.  \\\.  2 

Fordoes  itself  And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings    ....  •  Hamlet,  u.  i 

Undervalued. —  Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  I\ler.  of  Venice,  \\.  t. 

Underwrite  in  an  observing  kind  His  humorous  predominance Troi,  and  Cress,  n.  3, 

Undessrver.  — The  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on  .      2  Henry  J^^-  |i-  4' 

Undeserving  as  I  am,  My  duty  pricks  me  on Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i, 

Undistinguishable.  — These  thmgs  seem  small  and  undistinguishable    .     .   Mid.  M.  Dream,  iv.  i. 
Undividable,  incorporate,  Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part    .  .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  ^, 

Undivulged  crimes,  Unwhipped  of  justice  .  .     -  King  Lear,  '\\\.  z 

Undo.  —  That  parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man         .  .      2  Henry  PI.  iv.  2. 

This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all Titus  Afidron.  \ 

We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us         .     .  Hnmlet,  y 

Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  I A  IP s  PVell,  i\.  z- 

I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  never  undone  till  he  be  hanged       .       Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 
He  's  dead,  he 's  dead,  he  's  dead  !  We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone !     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish  Things  done,  undone     .     .  .  Jiilitis  Ceesar,  iv 

That  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do  Than  wishest  should  be  undone    .     .  .  Macbeth,  \.  5 

Undreamed.  — To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores IVinier^s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Uneasy.  — Then  happy  low,  lie  down!  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown      2  Henry  IV.  Hi.  i, 
Uneducated.  — Unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained         .     .     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 

Uneffectual. — And 'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire     .     .  .  ...      Ha7nlet,\.  $. 

Uneven.  —  All  is  uneven,  And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven  .     .  Richard  11.  il.  2. 

These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles  .     .  .     .       ii.  3 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  ii,  2, 

Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not ....  Romeo  and  fuliet,  iv.  1 

Unexpressive. — Carve  on  every  tree  The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  z. 
Unfaithful.  —  Chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful  .     .         .         .     .     .     .      iv.  1 

Unfashionable.  —  So  lamely  and  unfashionable  That  dogs  bark  at  me    .  Richard  III.  i.  i 

Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense      .  ....  Co-in.  of  Errors,  ii,  i 

Unfellowed.  —  In  his  meed  he 's  unfellowed     .  ....  .     .  ,     .  .      Hamlet,  v.  2 

Unfelt  thanks,  which  more  enriched  Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense      Richard  II.  ii.  3. 

For  unfelt  imagination,  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares Richard  III.  \.  4, 

To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  Is  an  office  Which  the  false  man  does  easy Macbeth,  ii.  3 

Unfirm.— However  we  do  praise  ourselves.  Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 
Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth  Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?      .      Julius  Cizsar,  \.  3, 

Unfledged.  —  In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl JVi?tter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade  .       Hamlet,  i,  3, 

Unfold.  —  I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going .         .     Julius  Casar,  ii.  i, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul Hamlet,  \.  5, 

This  honest  creature  Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds      .     .     .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Unfolding. — To  my  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear     .     .  j.  3 

Unforfeited.  — They  are  wont  To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited    .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Unfortunate. —I  arn  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he  As  Von  Like  It^'m. 

Uncalled.  —  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.  The  hart  ungalled  play     .     .         .    Hamlet,  iii, 
Ungartered.  —  Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unhanded      .     As  You  Like  It,  iii, 

His  stockings  fouled,  Ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ankle Hamlet,  il, 

Ungentleness.  —  You  have  done  me  much  ungentleness As  You  Like  It,  v 

Ungracious.  —  That  word  *  grace '  In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane     .     .     .  Richard  II.  ii, 
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Ungracious.  — Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do .      Hajnlet^  i.  3 

Ungrateful.  —  In  common  worldly  things,  't  is  called  ungrateful     .  .     .  Richard  III.  ii.  2 

Unhair.  —  I  '11  spurn  thine  eyes  Like  balls  before  me  :   I  '11  unhair  thy  head      .    A  nt.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5 
Unhandsome.  —  Were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome       .  Muck  Ado,  i.  i 

To  bring  a  slovenly  uphandsome  corse  Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility  1  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

Unhanged.  —  There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England  .     .  .     .  .       ii.  4 

Unhappied.  —  By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean  .  .  ...  Richard  II.  iii.  r 

Unhappily.  —  There  might  be  thought,  Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily    .    Hajnlet,  iv.  5 
Unhappiness.— She  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness  and  waked  herself  with  laughing  Afzcir/^^f/i',  ii.  i 
Unhappy.  — Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy      ,     .  .     .  .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 

Unhappy  day,  too  late,  O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state       .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  2 
Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave  My  heart  into  my  mouth  .  .     King  Lear,  i.  1, 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking  .  .  Othello,  ii.  3, 

Unhappy  was  the  clock  That  struck  the  houi !       .     .  ....  .  Cymbeline,  v.  5 

And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me,  Whereas  no  glory's  got  to  overcome      .  .      Pericles,  i.  4. 

Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken     ....  Tzvo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  6, 

Unhopefullest.  —  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband  that  I  know  .  Miich  Ado,  ii, 

Unhoused.  —  I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition  Put  into  circumscription  .   Othello,  i 

.  Handet,  \ 
Me  as.  for  Meas.  iii, 
.     .  .         Tempest.,  iii. 

.     fulius  C<Esar,  ii, 
.     .     .     Tempest,  ii, 
Mid.  N.  Dreajn,  iii, 
.     .      Richard  III.  ii, 
Troi.  and  Cress,  v 
.   Macbeth,  iv.  3, 
.     .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3, 
,     .  He?iry  V.  iv.  8, 

,      .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 


Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled,  No  reckoning  made 
Unhurtful.  — You  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite  .     . 
Unicorn.  —  Now  I  will  believe  That  there  are  unicorns  . 

He  loves  to  hear  That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees 
Uninhabitable  and  almost  inaccessible    .     .         ... 
Union.  —  Seeming  parted,  But  yet  an  union  in  partition  . 
Unity.  —  Make  me  happy  in  your  unity     .     .  ... 

If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself,  This  is  not  she 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  on  earth 
Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries 

In  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England  .     . 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  on  earth    .     .     . 
Universe.— Creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol, 
Unkept.  —  Stays  me  here  at  home  unkept      ...  .  .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1, 

Unkind.  — Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude 

None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind  .     .  .     .    Hamlet.^  iii.  i 

Unkindest.  — This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  .     .  Jtdius  Cdssar,  iii.  z 

Unkindness.  —  1  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness  .  .      Merry  Wives,  i.  j,, 

Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard    .     .  .     .  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii. 


RicJuzrd II,  ii. 

Julius  CeEsar,  iv. 

,  Macbeth,  iii. 

.    Ki?ig  Lear,  ii. 


And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age  .  .  .  

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine.     In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness  

Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness  Than  pity  for  mischance  ! 

She  hath  tied  Sharp-toothed  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here  .     , 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness  .  111.  2 

Unkindness  may  do  much  ;  And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  hfe      .  ...      Othello,  iv.  2, 

Unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow Tarn,  oftlie  Shrew,  v.  2, 

Unlace.  —  What 's  the  matter,  That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus  ? Othello,  \\.  3, 

TJnlessoned.  —  To  term  in  gross,  Is  an  unlessoned  giri,  unschooled,  unpractised  Mtr.  of  Venice.,  iii.  2, 
Unlettered. —  That  unlettered  small-knowing  soul  .     .  Love's  L.  Losty'i.  1 

Unlickeo.  —  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlicked  bear-whelp     .  .  •      3  Hetiry  VI.  iii.  z. 

Unlike.  —  Make  not  impossible  That  which  but  seems  unlike  .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  v.  ^ 

Unlimited.  —  Scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited Hamlet,  u.  z 

Unlineal.  —Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand,  No  son  of  mine  succeeding  Macbeth,  iii.  i 
Unlocked.  —  My  person,  my  extremest  means,  Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions  Mer.of  Venice^  i.  i 
Unlocked.  —  But  by  some  unlocked  accident  cut  off       .  *''<,'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^'  ''  3 

Unloved.  —  But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved    ...  •     ■   ^id.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 

Unmannered  dog!   stand  thou,  when  I  command        .     .  ■  •     ■  Richard  III.  i.  z. 

Unmannerly.  —  I  '11  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome  .     .  .     .  Merry  Wives,  1.  1 
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Unmannerly.  —  Being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth         .  .  Mcr.  of  Venice,  i.  2 

As  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by,  Recalled  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly  i  Henry  IV.  \.  3 

Forgive  me,  If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly Henry  VJII.  Km.  1 

Unmask.— The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough,  If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  Hamlet,  1.  3 

Unmastered. —Or  your  chaste  treasure  open  To  his  unmastered  importunity, 1.3 

Unmatchable.  —  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty      .         .         Twelfth  Night,  1.  5. 

So  unmatchable,  Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity A7«^  Johji.  iv.  3. 

Their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage ....      Henry  V  .  ui.  7, 

Unmellowed.  —  His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgement  ripe    .     .     .      Two  Gen.  of  V  erona,  n.  4. 
Unmitigated.  —  With  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour      Mitch  Ado,  iv, 
Unmoving.  —  For  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !     .     .  .      Othello,  iv, 

Unmusical.— A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears,  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine  Coriolanus,  iv 

Unmuzzle.  —  Now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom  As  y on  Like  It,  \. 

Unnatural. —  Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural:  I  will  speak  daggers  to  her  .     .     .     .    Hamlet,  \\v 

Unnumbered.— The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks,  They  are  all  fire  yiillns  Cecsar,  iii, 

The  murmuring  surge,  That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes    ...  .  King  Lear,  iv 

Unpack  my  heart  with  words,  And  fall  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab     ....  .      Hamlet,  \v 

Unpaid-for.— Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk .     Cymbeline,  n\.  -i. 

Unpathed.  — To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores     .     .  .     .  ■  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

Unpeg  the  baskat  on  the  house's  top.  Let  the  birds  fly  .  .  .         Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

Unperfectness.  — One  unperfectness  shows  me  another  .  .     .  Othello,  li.  3, 

Unpitied  let  me  die,  And  well  deserved All's  PVell,  il  i. 

But  at  hand,  at  hand,  Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end Richard  III.  iv.  4, 

Unplausive.  —  He  '11  question  me  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him   Trot,  atid  Cress,  iii.  3, 
Unpleasant'st.— Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant' st  words  That  ever  blotted  paper!  Mer.ofVen.  iii.  2, 
Unpleasing.— Sings  so  out  of  tune.  Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps  Romeo  &=  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained  ...  ...  ...       Loz>e''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  2, 

Unpractised.  —  To  term  in  gross,  Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  z 

Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night,  And  skilless  as  unpractised  infancy      Troi.  a7id_  Cress,  i.  x, 

Unpregnant.  — Makes  me  unpregnant  And  dull  to  all  proceedings  .     .  .     Mens,  for  Meas.  iv,  4, 

Unpregnant  of  my  cause,  And  can  say  nothing  .  .     .  .  .     .  .      Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Unprofitable,  —  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat 1  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  .       Hamlet,  i.  ■^. 

Unpruned.  — Unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained    ,  .  Loz>e''s  L.  Lost,  iv.  ^. 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions  .       Co7n.  of  Errors,  v.  i, 

You  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that  action  .         2  Henry  IV,  i.  2, 

The  scambling  and  unquiet  time  Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question    .  ,    Henry  V.  i.  i 

I  wonder  he  is  so  fond  To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers         .     .  Richard  III.  iii.  -: 

Unquietness.  — A  fool  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness .     .      Much  Ado,  i.  3 

Unreal.  — With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art,  And  fellow'st  nothing    ,  .     IVinter^s  Tale,  i.  2 

Unregarded.  —  My  old  limbs  lie  lame  And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown   As  Yo7t  Like  It,  ii.  3 
Unremoveable.  —  How  unremoveable  and  fixed  he  is  In  his  own  course  ....    King-  Lear,  ii.  4, 

Unremoveably.  —  His  discontents  are  unremoveably  Coupled  to  nature  .         Timon  of  Athens,  v.  i. 
Unrespective.  —  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools  And  unrespective  boys  .      Richard  III.  iv.  2 
Unrest.  — Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth      ...  .  .  ,  iv.  4. 

But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile     .  .  ....  .     .  .  Titns  Andron.  iv. 

Unruly.  —  But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale  And  feeds  from  home    .      Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 

Your  town  is  troubled  with  unruly  boys    .  .  .  .     .  ,     .      iii, 

Like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire  Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight  Richard  II.  iii. 
The  night  has  been  unruly  :  where  we  lay,  Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  Macbeth,  ii. 

The  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring  with  them  .     .     ,     .      King  Lear,  i.  i, 
Unsatisfied.  — Though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting,  Which  was  a  sin  .     .     .      Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Unschooled.  —  An  understanding  simple  and  unschooled .      Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Unscissared  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain,  Though  I  show  ill  in  't  ,     .  .  ,    Pericles,  iii.  3 

Unseasonable.  —  At  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night     .  .  ,     .      Much  Ado,  ii.  2 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day  , .  Richard  II.  iii.  2 

Unsecret.  —  Who  shall  be  true  to  us,  When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves?  Troi.  a7id  Cress,  iii.  2, 
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Unshunnable.  —  'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death  .  .     Othello,  iii.  3, 

Unshunned.  —An  unshunned  consequence;  it  must  be  so  ...     .  .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2, 

Unsifted.  —You  speak  like  a  green  girl,  Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance  .  .  Hamlet,  i.  3 
Unsinewed.  —  May  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinewed,  But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong  iv.  7, 

Unskilful.  —Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  .  .  iii.  ■> 
Unsought.  — Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought  ...  .  Govt,  of  Errors^  i. 

Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better     ,     .  .  .  Twelfth  Night,  \\\. 

Unspeakable. — To  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable  .  ...  .       Com.  of  Errors,  \. 

Unsphere.  —  Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths       .     .     .     Winter's  Tale,  i. 
Unspotted.  —  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted    .  ...  .  2  Henry  VJ.\\\.  i. 

Unstaid.  —  For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are,  Unstaid  and  skittish  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

Unstained. — With  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  .  ...  .  King  John,  \\.  \, 

Unsuitable.  —  Out  of  fashion  :  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  .     .  .  All's  Well,  i.  ., 

Untainted.  —  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted  !     .     .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  iii.  ^, 

Untaught. —  As  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by,  He  called  them  untaught  knaves  \  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 

O  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this  ?      .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3, 

To  royalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught    .     .  ,  Cyjnbeline^  iv.  2, 

Unthink.  —  To  unthink  your  speaking  And  to  say  so  no  more Henry  VIII.  \\.  4,. 

Unthought.  —  I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of  and  speak  out  of  my  injury   Twelfth  Night,  v, 

As  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty  To  what  we  wildly  do  .  .     .  .  Winter  s  Tale,  iv, 

Unthrifty.  —  Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge  .     .  ...  .v. 

Untimely.  —  Prodigious  and  untimely  brought  to  light  .  .  .  Richard  III.  i. 

Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth  .  .  .  .     .     .     .       ii. 

An  untimely  ague  Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber      .     .  He7iry  VIII  i. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost  Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field  Rom.  and  Jul.  iv.  5, 
Untirable.  —  To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness  Tiinon  of  Athens,  i.  1 

Untrained. — Unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained       .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  z 

Untruth.  —  I  would  to  God,  So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it  .  Richard  II.  ii 

He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning     .     Heitry  VIII.  iv, 

Untune  that  string,  And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  ! Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

Untuneable. — There  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable  AsY.  L.  It,  v.  3 
Untuned. — The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up  Of  this  child-changed  father!  King  Lear ,  iv.  7, 
Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert  .     ,         ...         .     .         ,  .         •     •  3  Henry  VI.  v.  5 

Unvalued. — Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels,  All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  Rich.  III.  i.4. 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do,  Carve  for  himself     ...  .  .       Hamlet,  i.  3 

Unvarnished.  — I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver  Of  my  whole  course  of  love  .  .  Othello,  i.  3 
Unwashed.  — Another  lean  unwashed  artificer  Cuts  off  his  tale         .  ,  .  King  John,  iv.  2 

Unweighing.  —  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  un weighing  fellow  .     .  .  Meets,  for  Meas.  iii.  :; 

Unwelcome.  —The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  Hath  but  a  losing  office  2  Henry  IV.  i.  1 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once  'T  is  hard  to  reconcile   .     .  .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Unwhipped. —  Undivulged  crimes,  Un  whipped  of  justice  -  King  Lear,  iii.  2 

Unwholesome.  —We  '11  use  this  unwholesome  humidi  ty,  this  gross  watery  pumpion  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3 

Like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish,  Are  like  to  rot  untasted  .     .  Troi,  a7td  Cress,  ii.  3 

The  people  muddied,  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers  .  .    Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

They 're  too  unwholesome,  o' conscience      ....  ...  Pericles,  w. 

Unwise. —Never  mind  Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind       .  .     .   Timon  of  Athens,  \\. 

Unwisely. — No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart ;  Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given  ii.  2 
Unwitted. — As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men      ...  .  ...  .  Othello,  \\.  -^ 

Unwonted. —This  is  unwonted  Which  now  came  from  him     .  .  ...      Tempest,  \.  2 

Unworthier.  — Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain Mer.  of  Venice,  \\.  i 

Unworthy.  —The  spurns  That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes         ,  .     .         Hamlet,  iii.  i 

Up.  —  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee .     .      ^^^^/i  Ado,  v.  i 

But  I  know,  to  be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3 

Upbraid.  —I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her  .  ...         Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  i. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i 

Upbraidings.  —  Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings  .      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  1, 

Uphoarded.  —  If  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life  Extorted  treasure     .  .  Hamlet,  i 
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Upmost— When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round,  He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back  Jul  Cess.  V\.  i 

Upright. -As  upright  as  the  cedar Love's  L.  Lost,  ly.  i. 

O  wise  and  upright  judge  !    How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  !      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i, 

We  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man  Just  and  upright    .  i  Henry  VI.  \\\.  i. 

Uprising. —Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill Love  s  L.  Last,  w,  i. 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound  All  unity  on  earth ■     ■     *  "7^^,  ^^7  1^"  ^' 

Upshot,  —  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot  .  Twei/ih  Night,  iv.  2 

Upside. —This  house  is  turned  upside  down  .     .  ....  •     .  1  Henry  IV.  u.  i. 

Up-stairs.  —  His  industry  is  up-stairs  and  down-stairs r,^  ■•'  '* 

Upward.  —And  so  upward  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone  .     .  .     •  He7iry  V.  w.  3. 

Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course         3  Henry  VI  v.  3, 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  before  .  .  Macbeth,  iv.  2, 
From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot       Kijtg  Lear,  v.  3 

Ursa  major.  — My  nativity  was  under  Ursa  major .     •  .....  1.  2 

Usage.  —  I  am  very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage Tivelfih  Night,  1.  5. 

Usance.  —  He  lends  out  money  gratis  and  brings  down  The  rate  of  usance  Mer.  of  Venice,  1.  3 

You  have  rated  me  About  my  moneys  and  my  usances •     •  .     .  1.  3 

Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  Of  usance  for  my  moneys i-  3 

Use.  —  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor,  Botli  thanks  and  use  .  ...  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  i 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use  Turns  to  restraint  .     .  ...  ....  1.  z. 

Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me  .     .  .  -  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  \\.  1, 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous    .      As  Yon  Like  It,  li.  1 

0  strange  men  !  That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate  .  .  .  AWs  Well,  iv.  4 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses  .  .  .  .  •  ....  .  King  Johti,  iv.  r 
Most  excellent,  i'  faith  !  things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use   .               .               .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 

1  will  not  use  many  words  with  you      ....  •  •     ■      m.  2' 

Nor  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  use  Revolts  from  true  birth      Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
Like  a  usurer,  abound'st  in  all,  And  usest  none  in  that  true  use      ...  .  ...      ni.  3, 

In  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use  TimonofAthens,v.  i 

These  things  are  beyond  all  use.  And  I  do  fear  them Julius  Cessar,  ii.  z 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs,  Against  the  use  of  nature   .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3, 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould  But  with  the  aid  of  use i-  3' 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  .      Hamlet,  i.  2, 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should 'scape  whipping?        ...  .  .     .  i 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature     ....  .     .  iii.  4. 

Her  speech  is  nothing,  Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move     .  .  ,     .      iv.  5, 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio !      .     .  .  .  ....  .     .       v.  1 

Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business,  Which  craves  the  instant  use  Ki^ig  Lear,  ii.  r 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it       .     .       Othello,  ii.  r 

Used.  — To  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

Good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used      ...  ....  .      Othello,  ii.  3 

Useth.  —  If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it  ii.  1 

Ushering.  —  In  ushering  Mend  him  who  can  .  .     .  .  .  .     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v.  2 

Usurer.  —  About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain  ...  Much  A  do,  ii.  i 

He  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer  ;  let  him  look  to  his  bond  .  ...      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i 

Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer,  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  ...       1  Henry  VI.  iii.  i 

I  think  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  servant .  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  £ 

Usuries.  —  'T  was  never  merry  world  since,  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down  M.for  M.  iii.  2. 
Usurp.  — Thou  dost  here  usurp  The  name  thou  owest  not        .     .  .  .     .  Tempest,  i.  2, 

Usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never  born  to Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2, 

Usurped.  — The  wonder  Is,  he  hath  endured  so  long  :  He  but  usurped  his  life  .     .    Kijig  Lear,  v.  3, 

Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard .        Othello,  i.  3. 

Usurper.  —  Swearing  that  we  Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i 

Usurping.  —  It  is  dross,  Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss    .     .  .     Cotn.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

Utensil.  —  Every  particle  and  utensil  labelled  to  my  will     ...  .         Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

Utmost.  —  I  know  them,  yea.  And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple    .     Much  Ado,  v.  i 
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Utmost.  —  Even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness  .     .     .  .    .   All's  IVell  m,  6. 

The  verj- list,  the  very  utmost  bound  Of  all  our  fortunes   .  .....      1  Henry  IV.  W. 

That  we  now  possessed  The  utmost  man  of  expectation  -  .    2HenryIV.\ 

We  are  ready  To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service     ...  .     Henry  VIII.  iii, 

Though  he  perform  To  the  utmost  of  a  man .  .     .      Corialanus  i. 

We  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends .  .     .    J-ulms  Caaar  iv. 

Utter. — I '11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave     .     .  .  .  .  Com.  0/ Errors,  \. 

I  well  believe  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know   .                               .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii. 
Utterance. — As  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance  .  Winter  s  Tale   i. 

With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast  Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends  Richard  II.  iii 

But  he  has  a  merit,  To  choke  it  iu  the  utterance  .     .  ...  .     .    Coriolamis  iv. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue         ...  .  ....    Julius  CcEsar.  iii. 

Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list,  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  !  lilacbeik,  iii. 

These  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of  harmony  ;  I  have  not  the  skill         .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce.  Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance  .  .  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 
Uttered.— Hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by,  Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  King  John,  v,  7, 
Utter  jiosT.  —You  do  me  now  more  wrong  In  making  question  of  my  uttermost  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

Shall  be  racked,  even  to  the  uttermost     .         .  \    , 


V. 

Vacancy.  — How  is  't  with  you,  That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy?       .         .     .     Hamlet,  iii,  4. 
Vagabond.  — That  I  shall  stand  condemned  A  wandering  vagabond     .     .         .     .   Richard  II.  ii.  3, 

Vagrom.  —  You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men       ...  .     .  .  .     .    Much  Ado,  m, -i,. 

Vail.  — Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun,  To  close  the  day  up  Trdi.  and  Cress,  v.  8, 

Vailing.  — Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown.  ...  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 

Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs  To  kiss  her  burial    .     .  ...  Mer.  0/  Venice,  i.  i 

Vain.  —  Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain       ...  .  Meas./or  Meas.  iv.  i 

'T  is  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain,  When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife  Com.  of  Err.  iii.  2 
All  delights  are  vain  ;  but  that  most  vain,  Which  with  pain  purchased  doth  inherit  pain  L.  L.  Lost,\.  1 
Would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet,  or  a  fool  .     .         ...  .     .     ,  iv.  .^ 

Tove  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain .       v.  2 

Strive  not  with  your  breath  ;  For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear  .    Richard  II.  ii.  i 

Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain ii,  j 

If  heart's  presages  be  not  vain,  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again  ...       ii.  ^ 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain,  His  companies  unlettered,  rude  and  shallow     .     .  Henry  V.  i.  i 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye :   1  feel  my  heart  new  opened .     .      Henry  VIII.  iii,  z 

Valance. — Cushionsbossed  with  pearl,  Valance  of  Venice.gold  in  needlework   Ta}n.oftIieShre'w,\\.  1 

Valanced.  — Thy  face  is  valanced  since  I  saw  thee  last .  ...     Hamlet,  ii,  -z 

Vale.  —  I  am  declined  Into  the  vale  of  years      .  .  Othello,  iii.  3 

Valentine.  — And  I  a  maid  at  your  window,  To  be  your  Valentine  .     ,  Hamlet^  iv, 

Valiant.  —  He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach  .     .       Mtich  Ado,  i 

This  aspect  of  mine  Hath  feared  the  valiant  .  .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  n. 

He  is  very  great  in  knowledge  and  accordingly  valiant .  All^s  Well,  ii.  5, 

Learned  and  valiant;  And  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature  A  gracious  person   Twelfth  Night,  i.  5, 

An  I  thought  he  had  been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence .  .     .      iii,  4 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward  !     Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  !      .    King  John,  iii.  i, 

Thou  knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules .  ...  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

Valiant  as  a  lion  And  wondrous  affable  and  as  bountiful  As  mines  of  India  ...  .  iii.  i 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish.  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3, 

Valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove  or  most  magnanimous  mouse" ...  .      iii.  2 

That 's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion Henry  V.  m.  -j. 

He  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant  .       Trot,  and  Cress,  i, 

So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all  .     .         .     .         .         .         .     .      ii, 
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Valiant.— You  are  as  strong,  as  valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle  TroL  &>  Cress.  \\. 

I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance  .     .  .  '     "       ,   *     '      '."' 

And  who  resist  Are  mocked  for  valiant  ignorance Coriolanus,  iv. 

He 's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe     .  Timoyi  o/Ai/te?ts,  m. 

Why,  then,  women  are  more  valiant  That  stay  at  home 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once  •     ■ 

As  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  :  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him 

Where  I  could  not  be  honest,  I  never  yet  was  valiant 

To  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts  Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate 

1  am  not  valiant  neither,  But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword   .  .     . 

Do  his  bidding;  strike:  Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause     .     .     . 

Yet  famine.  Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant  .     . 
Validity.  —Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity  Did  lack  a  parallel  .     . 

Nought  enters  there,  Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er 


Julius  CeEsar,  ii.  2. 

.     .      iii.  2. 

.    King  Lear,  v.  i. 

.  Othello,  \.  3. 


Cymbeline,  iii. 
.     .     .     .      iii. 
Airs  Well,  V. 
,    Tivelfth  Night,  i. 


Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  j 

.     .     iv.  ; 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  j 


Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  : 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  : 


Valley.— The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first:  The  odds  for  high  and  low 's  alike   Wint.  Tale,  v.  i 

Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow  Upon  the  valleys      .     .  ...      Henry  V.  ui.  5 

Valour.  —  With  such-like  valour  men  hang  and  drown  Their  proper  selves  .  Tempest,  111.  3 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour  and  confirmed  honesty  .     .  .  .     Much  Ado,  \\.  i 

For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour,  Goes  foremost  in  report 

In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour  .  .     .  -  •  •     ■ 

Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place      .     .  ■     ■ 

For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules,  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 

Bootless  speed,  When  cowardice  pursues  and  valour  flies  . 

This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour.  —  True  ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion 

His  valour  cannot  carry  his  discretion      .... 

His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  valour 

These  assume  but  valour's  excrement  To  render  them  redoubted   . 

To  awake  your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart 

An  't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour  ;  for  policy  I  hate 

Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour 

Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard   . 

Securely  I  espy  Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye         .     . 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion  .     .     . 

I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward  of  valour 

Doth  any  deed  of  courage  ;  and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris 

A  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart,  And  of  buxom  valour  . 

'T  is  a  hooded  valour  ;  and  when  it  appears,  it  will  bate 

Let  us  but  blow  on  them.  The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'erturn  them 

Thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour  .     . 

He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness  ;  Princely  in  both      ... 

Worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour 

And  there  erects  Thy  noble  deeds  as  valour's  monuments  .  

It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages  ;  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour 

Into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours  that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  folly  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

Even  so  Doth  valour's  show  and  valour's  worth  divide  In  storms  of  fortune      .  .     ,     .  i.  3. 

That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear .  i.  3. 

What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour,  To  stand  the  push  and  enmity? ii.  2 

In  the  extremity  of  great  and  httle.  Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector iv.  5. 

It  is  held  That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue .     .  .     .  .     Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour  will  weep v.  6. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax.  Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  Rojneo  and  Jtdiei,  iii.  3. 

If  no  inconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear.  Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it    ...  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

To  bring  manslaughter  into  form  and  set  quarrelling  Upon  the  head  of  valour  Titnon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear :  To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear  .  ...      iii.  5. 

He  has  a  sin  that  often  Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner  ...  .  111.5. 

To  kindle  cowards  and  to  steel  with  valour  The  melting  spirits  of  women  Julius  Cepsar,  ii.  i. 

Like  valour's  minion  carved  out  his  passage .  ...    Macbeth,  i.  <. 


King  Johfi,  ii. 

Richard  II.  i. 

I  Henry  IV.  v. 

2  HeTiry  I V.  iv. 

iv. 

Henry  V.  iii. 


I  Henry  VI.  iii. 
.  3  Henry  VI.  i. 
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Valour.— And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue  All  that  impedes  thee  ....     Macbeth  i   r 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour  To  act  in  safety     .  iij    , 

Findmg  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour .'     .     Hamlet   iv"  6 

1  am  scarce  m  breath,  my  lord.  -  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour  '     Kiug-  Lear  ii"  2 
When  valour  preys  on  reason,  It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with      .     .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo  iii    13 

Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat ;  Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies  .     Cymbeline   iii.  3 

Though  valour  Becomes  thee  well  enough    .     .  '  • 

Let  me  make  men  know  More  valour  in  rae  than  my  habits  show  v*  1! 

Value.  —  Leaves  unquestioned  Matters  of  needful  value  .  .  Meas./or  Meas  i  1' 

But  being  lacked  and  lost,  Why,  then  we  rack  the  value     ....  '  Mitch  Ado   iv' 

Weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand         .  .  .  .  ."     .  m^^_  ^jr  ^^^^  J^  j;]  " 

There  's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value j^    j 

What  talk  you  of  the  posy  or  the  value  ? .     . 

Of  much  less  value  is  my  company  Than  your  good  words  RkJuird  II.  \\.  3! 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values  The  cost  that  did  conclude  it       Henry  VIIL  \.  i 
It  values  not  your  asking  ;  Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying  .  ...  •       ii    3 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ?  ,  ,     '  '       ^    - 

■  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will      .  ...  .     .  Troi.and'cress.K-i.^. 

Things  of  hke  value  difiFering  in  the  owners  Are  prized  by  their  masters  .  Timon  0/ Athens,  \.  i. 

This  breast  of  mine  hath  buried  Thoughts  of  great  value  .  .      Jtdms  CcEsar  i.  2. 

Valued. —What  Is  aught,  but  as 'tis  valued?  Troi.  a7Ld  Cressr\i  1. 

Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare .  .     Kijig  Lear  i.  i. 

Vane. — A  vane  blown  with  all  wmds .  .  .     .    Much  Ado   iii.  i. 

Vanish  like  hailstones,  go  ;  Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof .     .  .  Merry  Wives^  i.  3. 

Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life  !       .     .     .  ...  .  .    Richard II.  ii.  i. 

Vanished.  — They  made  themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished        .  .  .      Macbeth,  i.  5. 

From  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west,  There  vanished  in  the  sunbeams      Cynibelhie,  iv.  2. 
Lessened  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun  So  vanished  .  .     .  ....       v.  5. 

Vanities.  —  And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light  .  ...  Richard II.  iii.  ^. 

What  a  loss  our  ladies  Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities  !     .  .     .  .  Heiiry  VIII.  i.  3. 

My  prayers  Are  not  words  duly  hallowed,  nor  my  wishes  More  worth  than  empty  vanities  ii.  3. 

Vanity.  —  O  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  !  .     .  .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1. 

Let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity    ....  .         Much  Ado,  iii,  3. 

Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity,  Having  vainly  feared  too  little         .     .  AWs  li'^ell^  v.  3. 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity — So  it  be  new?        .  Richard II.  ii.  i. 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant,  Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself    .  .  ii.  i. 

I  prithee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity  .     .  .     .  .  .1  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee,  If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity  !       .  .  .     .       \.  ^. 

Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince.  To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity      Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

0  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  !  Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  !  Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  r. 

What  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this  way !  .  .  Tiinon  0/ Athens,  \.  £. 

To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn  Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Vanquished.  —  Thou  art  not  vanquished.  But  cozened  and  beguiled  .          .         King  Lear^  v.  3. 

Vantage.  —  Without  false  vantage  or  base  treachery  .                          .     .  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iv.  i. 

He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took  Found  out  the  remedy    .  Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  2. 

My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  ranked,  If  not  with  vantage  .  .            Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby      .     .  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages  ;  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour  .         3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

Did  line  the  rebel  With  hidden  help  and  vantage            .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

No  jutty,  frieze,  Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage .          .             i.  6. 

Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold  This  shameful  lodging      .  .     .    King  Lear.,  ii.  2. 

Vapians.  —  Of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus  .  .  .  Twel/th  Night,  ii.  3. 
Vapour. — The  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth,  Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us  Cojn.  o/Errors^'x.  i. 

Let  us  but  blow  on  them,  The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  overturn  them  .       Heftry  V.  iv.  2. 

A  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours              .                Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

1  had  rather  be  a  toad,  And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon  .  Oiheilo,  iii.  3. 
A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion,  A  lowered  citadel  .     .  .          Ant,  and  Cleo.  iv.  \a. 
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Variable.  — I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused,  So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable  M.  0/  V.  ii.  8. 

Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps,  In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  .  ...  CyTubeline^  i.  6, 
Variation.  —  She  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability,  and  variation  .     ,     .      Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations iv.  7, 

Varied.  — The  epithets  are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least  .  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  2. 
Variety.  — Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  £. 
Varlet. —  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth  .     .  .     .  1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou  !  .     .  ....  .    Kifig  Lear,  ii.  z. 

Varnish. — They  are  both  the  varnish  of  a  complete  man    .     .     ;     .     .  .         Lovers  L.  Lost,  \,  2. 

Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born.  And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy        ...      iv.  3. 

Set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame  The  Frenchman  gave  you  ....  .     .    Hamlet.,  iv.  7. 

Varnished.  —  To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished  faces  .  .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Vary.  —  And  turn  their  halcyon  beaks  With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters  .  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Vast.  — One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold,  That  is,  the  madman  .     Mid.  N.  Drea7n,  v.  i. 

Though  absent,  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast,  and  embraced    ...  .    Winter''s  Tale,  i.  i. 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night,  Been  thus  encountered         .     .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Vastidity. — Perpetual  durance,  a  restraint,  Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had  M  for  Jf.  iii.  i. 
Vasty. — I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  — Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man  1  Henry  IV,  iii.  i. 
Vault.  —  It  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun  In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  ....  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3, 

Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault.  That  mought  not  be  distinguished    .     .  3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Her  beauty  makes  This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light     .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  ihe  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of .     .  .     Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'Id  use  them  so  That  heaven's  vault  should  crack    King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Vaulted.  —  And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat      .         i  Henry  I V.  iv.  i. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself  And  falls  on  the  other  ....  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps.  In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  .  .  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Vaultv.  — The  vanity  top  of  heaven  Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors  .     .     King  John,  v.  2. 

That  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat  The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  Rorn.&^yul.  iii.  5. 

Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts .     .         ...  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Vaunter.  —Alas,  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ;  My  scars  can  witness  .    Titus  Andron.  v.  3. 

Vaunting.  —  Make  your  vaunting  true.  And  it  shall  please  me  well  .    Jtdius  C^sar,  iv.  3. 

Vaward.  —  Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  r. 

We  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  .  .  .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 

Vehemence.— With  most  petitionary  vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is    .     .  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

Vehemency.  —  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  affection?  .     I\lerry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue  Faults  proper  to  himself    .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  r. 

Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency  The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  .  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

Veil. —  Pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  .  Merry  Wives,  \\\.  1. 

Obscured  his  contemplation  Under  the  veil  of  wildness  .  .     .  .  Henry  V.  \.  i. 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's  black  veil 3  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

Vein.  —  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein  :  What  means  this  jest  ?  Coin.  0/ Errors,  ii.  2. 

This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein  ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling  .  .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  2. 

There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein ,  ...      iii,  2. 

You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins        Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had  Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman iii.  2. 

You  touched  my  vein  at  first .     .  As  Yo7t  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins,  Making  that  idiot,  laughter King  John,  iii.  3. 

I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'  vein  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day  ...  ...  .  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

Thou  troublest  me  ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein      ...  .  .  j^.   2 

He  rubs  the  vein  of  him '  .  '  Troi.  and  Cress,  xy.  i. 

Doff  thy  harness,  youth;   1  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry  .  ...  .  ,     ,       v.  3. 

Velure.  —  One  girth  six  times  pieced  and  a  woman's  crupper  of  velure  .  Tarn.  0/ ihe  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Velvet.—  Thou  art  good  velvet :  thou  'rt  a  three-piled  piece  ....  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  ^. 

Being  there  alone.  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends   .  .     .  As  Vorc  Like  It   ii.  i. 

He  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet  .     .  .     .       i  Henry  I V.  {\.  J. 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings,  Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  Henry  V.  1.  2. 
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Vendible. — Silence  is  only  commendable  In  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible  M.  of  V.  i,  r. 
Vengeance.  —  The  rarer  action  is  In  virtue  than  in  vengeance .     Tempest^  v.  1. 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide  !       .     .  .  Tant.  of  the  Shrew^  ii.  i. 

Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  oflfenders'  heads      ...  .  .  Richard  II.  i.  z. 

War  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance ....       Henry  I',  iv.  1. 

Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps  ! .     .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  z. 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  !    .     .     .     .  .  ...       v.  2. 

He  *s  vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people Coriolamcs,  ii.  2. 

What  the  vengeance  !   Could  he  not  speak 'em  fair  ?  .     .  iii.  1. 

If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short  Which  can  pursue  the  offender  .     .     .    King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ingrateful  top  I  .  ...  .     .       ii.  4. 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell!  .     .  ......      Othello,  iii.  3. 

Venice.  —  With  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice  As  far  as  Belmont  ,  .  Mer.  0/  Venice^  v.  t. 
Venison.  —  I  wished  your  venison  better;  it  was  ill  killed  .     .  ...  Merry  IVives,  \.  i. 

Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ?    .     .     .  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Vexom.  — The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  .  Covi.  0/ Errors,  v.  x. 

Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason .  .  Twelfth  Night,  iii-  2. 

To  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen   .  ...    Richard  II.  ii.  j. 

The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope,  Have  lost  their  quality  .  .     .  Henry  V,  v.  z. 

Vou  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen,  Though  it  do  split  you Julitis  C(^sar,  iv.  3, 

The  worm  that  's  fled  Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Sweltered  venom  sleeping  got,  Boil  thou  first  i' the  charmed  pot iv.  i. 

With  tongue  in  venom  steeped,  'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounced  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

The  point  !  — envenomed  too!     Then,  venom,  to  thy  work  .  v.  j. 

Vent.  — The  which  he  vents  In  mangled  forms  .     .  .  As  Yoti  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

Thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel     ...  .  AlVs  Well,  ii.  3. 

Which  of  you  will  stop  The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks?.     .     .    2  Henry  IV.  Indue. 

His  heart 's  his  mouth  ;  What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent .  .    Coriolanus,  iii.  i. 

It 's  spritely,  waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent .     .  .      iv.  5. 

Ventages.  —  Govern  these  ventages  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  .  Handei,  iii.  2. 

Ventricle. — Begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,nourished  in  the  womb  of  pla  mater  X^w/i^^.Z-oj^,  iv.  2. 
Venture.  —  Misfortune  to  my  ventures  out  of  doubt  Would  make  me  sad  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  ■- 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted,  Nor  to  one  place      .     .  .  ,     .        i.  1. 

Other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad  .     .  ■  ■     •  ...  .  1.  3. 

This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  served  for  ;  A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass  .     .        i.  3. 

Now  I  play  a  merchant's  part,  And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart  .      Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

There's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him  .  .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

If  like  an  ill  venture  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break         .     .  ...  .  .     .  Epil. 

Some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home.  Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  He7iry  V.  i.  2. 

Thou  lovedst  plums  well,  that  wouldst  venture  so  .  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  ii.  i. 

To  desperate  ventures  and  assured  destruction      ...  .  Richard  III.  \.  3. 

We  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  Or  lose  our  ventures  .     .     .  Jidins  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

With  diseased  ventures  That  play  witli  all  infirmities  for  gold  .     -  -     .  Cymbeli7ie,\.  6. 

Ventured.  —  I  have  ventured,  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders    .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

There  are  that  dare  ;  and  I  myself  have  ventured  To  speak  my  mind  of  him     .  -,     ■     ■  ^;  '• 

Venturous.— Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise  More  venturous  or  desperate  than  this  1  He}i.  Vl.il  i. 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous.  Thy  age  confirmed,  proud      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

I  am  much  too  venturous  In  tempting  of  your  patience Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Venue.  —  A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit!  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home!  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  1. 
Venus.— By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves,  By  that  which  knitteth  souls  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dreavi,'\.  i 

As  bright,  as  clear.  As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere      .  ...  .  Hi.  2. 

Let  her  shine  as  gloriously  As  the  Venus  of  the  sky 111.2. 

Ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly  To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made    ....  Mer.  of  Ve}uce,'\\.  6. 

Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction  1  what  says  the  almanac  to  that?      .       2  Henry  IV.  n.  4. 

I  little  talked  of  love  ;  For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears  .     .  .      Romeo  and  Jidiet,  iv.  1. 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see  The  fancy  outwork  nature  .     .     .Ant.  and  Cieo.  \\.  ^. 

Verb.  —Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb      .    .     2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 
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Verbal.  —  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? King  Lear,  \v,  i. 

You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners,  By  being  so  verbal Cyinbeline^  u.  3, 

Verbosity.  —The  thread  ol'his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument    Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 
Verdict.— What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up  Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries  The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it       He7iry  VIII.  v.  i. 
Verdure.—  The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk,  And  sucked  my  verdure  out  on  't    Tempest,  1.  2. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime  And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes  T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,\.  .. 
Verge,— Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  oftheswift  brook,  Augmentingitwith  tears^j  YouLike  It,\\.  i. 

And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge,  The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land       Richard  II.  ii.  i. 

Hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion  Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood  Timonof  Athetts,  v.  1 

You  are  old  ;  Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge  Of  her  confine  .     . 

You  are  now  within  a  foot  Of  the  extreme  verge  ... 

Verified. —They  have  verified  unjust  things 

Verity.  —  Which  you  shall  find  By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity         .     . 

But  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet 

Point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity       .... 

So  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion 

And  that  he  doubted  'T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words     . 

With  all  the  size  that  verity  Would  without  lapsing  suffer  .     .     . 

In  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a-  soul  of  great  article 


King  Lear.,  ii.  4. 

.     .     .      iv.  6. 

.     .      Much  Ado,  v.  I. 

Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  3. 

As  Yon  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

.    All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

...     .      Hajniet,  v.  2. 

Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 


Merry  Wives,  iii.  2. 

Much  A  do^  v.  2. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

As  You  Like  It.  iii.  2. 


Verse.  —He  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May 

Whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse 

Sung  With  feigning  voice  verses  of  feigning  love  .     .     . 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses  .     .  ... 

Mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them  ill-fa vou redly   .  .  .  .     -      ni.  2 

Are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees?  ...  .     ■  •     •      "i-  2 

When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood      ...  .  .....      in.  3 

That 's  a  brave  man  !  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths  .     .  iii.  4 

Nay,  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank  verse        .     .  ....  -  .  .      iv.  i 

Thus  your  verse  Flowed  with  her  beauty  once  Wittter's  Tale,  v.  • 

If  you  would  put  me  to  verses  or  to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me      Henry  V.  v.  2 

By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end  .  ...  .     .  .     .    i  Henry  VI. 

We  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  verse    ....  .     . 

O,  't  is  a  verse  in  Horace;   I  know  it  well :   I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago 

The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for't . 
Vessel.  — Jaquenetta,  —  so  is  the  weaker  vessel  called  ... 

I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury 

I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  . 

I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow,  So  filled  and  so  becoming 

You  are  the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say,  the  emptier  ve^el      .     . 

Creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe 

The  saying  is  true,  *  The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound '   . 

As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow  That  is  new-trimmed  .... 

As  weeds  before  A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obeyed  And  fell  below  his  stem 

Though  thy  tackle  's  torn.  Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel      ...  .     . 

Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall 

Other  incident  throes  That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain  .... 

Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief,  That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but 't  is  as  soon  Taken  as  seen  .     . 

From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world  Struck  the  main-top 
Vestal.  —  A  certain  aim,  he  took  At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west  . 

Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty,  Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin  Rom.  a?id  Jul.  iii.  3, 
Vestments.  —  Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait?   ....  .     .      Com.  of  Errors,  \\.  r. 

Vesture.  — Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  Doth  grossly  close  it  in  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Nor  on  him  put  The  napless  vesture  of  humility Coriolanus,\\.  i. 


Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  4. 

Titus  Andron.  iv.  2. 

.     .     Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Love'^s  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

.     .  .  .  i.  I. 

As  You  Like  It^  ii.  4. 

Winter'* s  Tale,  iii.  3. 

.  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Henry  V.  Iv.  Prol. 

.     .  .     .      iv.  4. 

.  Hejtry  VIII.  i.  2. 

.     Coriolaniis,  ii.  2. 

.     .      iv.  5. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

Thnon  of  A  thesis,  v.  i, 

Julius  CiEsar,  v.  5. 

.     .  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

.     A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

.     .     Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 
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Vesture.  —  In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  ingener    .  .         .      Othello^  ii. 

Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass!  .  ....  .    King  Lear  v. 

Vexation.  —  All  thy  vexations  Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love Tempest^  iv.  i, 

Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint ....      Mid.  N.  Drecmi   i,  i, 

Think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents  But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream        ...  .      iv.  i 

You  do  me  most  insupportable  vexation.  —  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake   AlVs  Well,  ii.  3, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation:  I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath CymbeliTie,  i. 

Vexed.  —  I  am  vexed  ;  Bear  with  my  weakness  ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled  Tempest,  iv. 

I  am  so  vexed,  that  every  part  about  me  quivers Rojneo  and  Juliet,  ii-  4 

Vexed  I  am  Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference      ,     .     ,  .     .  .       Julius  Ctssar,  i.  2, 

He  was  met  even  now  As  mad  as  the  vexed  sea .         King  Lear  iv.  4 

I  am  not  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth ....      Cymbeline   ii.  i. 

Vexes.  —  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes Kiiig  Lear,  iii.  4, 

Vexing.— Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  King  John,  iii.  4, 
Vial.  — You  gods,  look  down  And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces     .         Winter'' s  Tale,  v.  3 

Were  as  seven  vials  of  his  sacred  blood .  Richard  H.  i.  2, 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill  With  sorrowful  water  ?      .     ...     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3, 

Viands.  —  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup,  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5, 

The  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve     .     .  .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

Idle  and  unactive,  Still  cupboarding  the  viand ,      Coriolanus, 

Vice. —  Well,  your  old  vice  still;  mistake  the  word Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  iii.  i, 

He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  !  All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice  .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2, 

A  kind  of  medicine  in  itself,  That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top .     .     .       ii.  ^, 

It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it  .     .  .  .  .  ....      iii, 

The  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred ;  it  is  well  allied      ...  iii 

When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy  's  so  extended .  .      iv. 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger  ;  Bear  a  fair  presence Com.  of  Errors,  \\\. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue       ...  .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii 

Being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be  To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary  ....    Kirig  John,  ii, 
How  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying!  ...  2  Henry  IV.  iii. 

Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices   .  i  Henry  VI.  v. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word  .     .      Richard  III.  iii, 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue .  ...  iii. 

Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you,  Which  better  fits  a  lion  ....      Troi.  and  Cress,  v. 

What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you  account  a  vice  in  him Coriolanus,  i. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ;  And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified  i?<3?K.  and  Jul.  ii.  3, 
My  poor  country  Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before  .     .    Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

In  whom  I  know  All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted   .     .  .....      iv.  3, 

A  vice  of  kings ;  A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule  ■     .     .  Hamlet,  \ 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  ....  ...      iii.  4. 

Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious  ;  for 'tis  a  vice  to  know  him  .  .     .  .  .     .  .     .       \.  2, 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ;  Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all  King  Lear,  iv.  6, 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  Make  instruments  to  plague  us  v.  3 

Do  but  see  his  vice  ;  'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox    ...  ...  OtJiello^  ii.  3 

Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice,  And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin  .  ii.  3 

She  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  requested  .  .  .       ii.  3, 

O  wretched  fool.  That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice!     .     .  ...      iii.  3, 

The  world  's  a  huge  thing:  it  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice .     .     .      iv.  3, 

Changing  still  One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one  Not  half  so  old  as  that     .     .      Cymbeline,  ii.  5 

Kings  are  earth's  gods  ;  in  vice  their  law's  their  will .     .      Pericles,  \.  \ 

Vicegerent.  —Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dominator  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind,  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  2 
ViCTORV.— A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers     .      Much  Ado,  \.  i 

We  have  ten  proofs  to  one  that  blood  hath  the  victory  ...  ii.  3 

Give  the  day,  And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory King  John,  ii.  i, 

Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up  To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head  Richard  II.  i.  3 

Hark,  how  they  shout !  — This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory  .  2  Hefiry  IV.  iv.  2. 
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Victory.  — Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory  !  .     .     .     .  .     .  i  Henry  VL  iii.  2. 

You  are  strong  and  manly  ;  God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory  .  .     .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  8. 

To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  !  .     .     .  ....        3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

The  harder  matched,  the  greater  victory .  ,  .     .         .  .         .     .  .      v.  i. 

Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm!  ...  .     .  .     .  .     .       Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement,  That  we  may  praise  thee  in  the  victory  !  .     .         ,  v.  3. 

Sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep  ;  Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  ! .     .  .       v.  3. 

Upon  them  I  Victory  sits  on  our  helms v.  3. 

Victual. — I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals  and  would  fain  have  meat     T'wo  Gen.  of  Ver.  ii.  j. 

You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hatli  holp  to  eat  it .       Much  Adoy  i.  1. 

I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat  your  victuals  ...  ....  Henry  V.  v.  i. 

Vienna.  —  My  business  in  this  state  Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna  .  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

View.  —  Sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot      ....  ...      Merry  IVives,  i.  3. 

Here  in  the  view  of  men  I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths  ...  .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  i. 

Order  gave  each  thing  view  ;  the  office  did  Distinctly  his  full  function      .  .     .  He7iry  VIII.  i.  i. 

Thou  kill'st  my  heart;  Mine  eyes  are  cloyed  with  view  of  tyranny  .  Titus  Aridron.  iii.  2. 

I  never  did  like  molestation  view  On  the  enchafed  flood     ...  .     .       Othello,  ii.  i. 

You  should  tread  a  course  Pretty  and  full  of  view  .     .  .  .     Cynibeline^  iii.  4. 

ViEWEST.  —  Here  thoii  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest .     .  .     .  .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Vigilant.  —  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream   ....  .  .1  Hejiry  IV.  iv.  2. 

Vigour.  —  My  bones  bear  witness.  That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage    Com.  of  Errors^  iv.  4. 

Motion  and  long-during  action  tires  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller    .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up  To  reach  at  victory       ...  .     .  .     Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Vile.  —  Hear  the  drum  And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fife    .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  ii.  5. 

Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity,  Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity  M.  N.  Dream,  i,  i. 

0  vile,  Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured!    ....  .  .     ,  .     .      Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  v,  z, 

A  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace ,    King  fohn,  ii.  i. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up iii.  4. 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live  ...  ,  .       Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii.  3. 

Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country?     ...  .     .    fulius  Ceesar,  iii.  2. 

That 's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase  ;  'beautified' is  a  vile  phrase Hamlet,  \\.  2. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile  :    Filths  savour  but  themselves  .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  z. 

Vilely. —  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober    .  ...         Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  ^. 

Most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk     .  .     .  .     .  .     .  .     .  \.  ■£. 

Village.  —The  early  village-cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn         .       Richard  III,  y.  3. 

Like  to  village-curs,  Bark  when  their  fellows  do   .  .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 

Villager.  —  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager  Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome  Julius  desar,  i.  2. 
Villagery.  —Are  not  you  he  That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery  ?  .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 
Villain. — A  villain,  sir,  I  do  not  love  to  look  on  .  ....  .  Tempest  i   2 

Precise  villains  they  are,  that  I  am  sure  of   .  Meas.  for  Meas.  \\.  i. 

How  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses!  ...  .     ,  v.  i.. 

By  some  device  or  other  The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money  Com.,  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

Here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down ....  .  ...      iii.  i. 

A  hungry  lean-faced  villain,  A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank      ...  .     .     .       v.  i. 

It  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain         ...  ...  Much  Ado  \.  "k. 

If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain  ;  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew  ...  .       ii,  3. 

When  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will   .  iii.  3, 

Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain  ?   .     .  .     .  .  .  .  .     ,  \v.  \ 

She  is  dead,  slandered  to  death  by  villains  ...  ...  .  v,  i 

1  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain y   j 

The  villain  is  much  lighter-heeled  than  I :  I  followed  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  :   he  grows  kind.  —  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind  .    '  i.  3. 

Here  comes  the  little  villain.     How  now,  my  metal  of  India! T-welftk  Alight,  ii.  5. 

I  spit  at  him  ;  Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain  .     .  .  Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain  .  _  j    ^ 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain,  A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor L  i. 
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Villain.  —  This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried  '  Stand  '  to  a  true  man  i  Henry  IV.  i.  z. 

If  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness ii.  4- 

The  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on .      iv.  2. 

Ah,  thou  honey-suckle  villain  !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers  and  the  king's?      .     .  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain  And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days    .     .  Richard  III.  i.   1. 
Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man  :   No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity  i.  2. 
I  am  a  villain  :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not.     Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well :  fool,  do  not  flatter      ...       v.  3. 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  !  .  ,  Romeo  and  yuliet,  iii.  z. 

Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder       ....  .     .  ....  iii.  5. 

Vet  remain  assured  That  he  's  a  made-up  villain  .  .    Timoii  0/ Athe7is,  v.  x. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st  .  .         Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain!    ....  ...  ...  .      Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down,  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain      .     .  ,  ■  i-  .S- 

There  's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark  But  he  's  an  arrant  knave  .  .  .     .  .■  i.  5. 

As  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  .     .     .  Kin^ Lear,  i.  2. 

1  know  thee  well:  a  serviceable  villain     ...  .  .  iv.  6. 

I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth,  And  feel  I  am  so  most  ...  .  ,  Ant.  aitd  Cleo,  iv.  6. 

Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog!     O  rarely  base !  .  .     .  .     .  .       v.  2. 

ViLLANiES. — Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies  .     .  .  ,     .     .    Much  Ado.,  \\.  1, 

In  the  end,  the  villanies  of  man  will  set  him  clear     .  .  Tinion  of  Athens,  iii.  3. 

The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature  Do  swarm  upon  him  .     .     .     ,  .      Macbeth.,  i.  2. 

Being  thus  be-netted  round  with  villanies Hamlet,  v.  2. 

ViLLANOUS.  — The  rankest  compound  of  viUanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril  Merry  IVzz/es,  ili,  5. 

One  that  hath  spoke  most  villanous  speeches    ....  Meas.for  Meas.  v.  i. 

There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living      ,     .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i. 

This  villanous  salt-petre  should  be  digged  Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man    .  .     .  .  ...  ii.  4. 

Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me  .  .  iii.  3. 

Villanous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it     .     .     ,  .     .    Hafnlei,  iii.  2. 

ViLLANV.  — The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany   ....  Much  Ado.,  ii.  i. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  villany  should  be  so  dear?  .     .  .     ,  .     .  iii.  3- 

My  villany  they  have  upon  record  .....  .  .  .  .       v.  i. 

The  villany  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute       .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  a. 

He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him      ....  AlVs  Well.,\\.  z. 

Thou  wretch,  thou  coward!     Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  ! King  John,  iii.  i. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes.  For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum    ....      iv.  3. 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends .   Richard  III.  \.  z- 

Cunningly  effected,  will  beget  A  very  excellent  piece  of  villany  .  .  Titus  Andron.  ii.  3. 

How  this  villany  Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it !  .  iii.  i. 

There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures,  But  direct  villany  .     .     .  Timon  of  Athene,  iv.  3. 

In  me 't  is  villany  ;  In  thee 't  had  been  good  service A7it.  and  Cleo.  W.  t. 

Xothing  routs  us  but  The  villany  of  our  fears        .     .      Cymbeline,  v.  2. 

Vindicative.  —  He  in  heat  of  action  Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 
Vine. —Vines  with  clustering  bunches  growing.  Plants  with  goodly  burthen  bowing  .    Tempest,  'w.  i. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart,  Unpruned  dies  .     .     .  Henry  V.  \.  ^. 

Like  to  a  withered  vine  That  droops  his  sapless  branches  .  .  .1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 

That  spoiled  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines  ....  Richard  III.  v.  2. 

Every  man  shall  eat  in  safety.  Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants     .     .  .       He7iry  VIII.  v.  5. 

Like  a  vine  grow  to  him  :  Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine v.  5. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine,  Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  !    .  .   Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Vinegar.— Of  such  vinegar  aspect  That  they'll  notshowtheir  teeth  in  way  of  smile  Mer.  of  Ventce,\.i. 

I  warrant  there  's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  't Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ^  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

ViNEWEDST.  —Speak  then,  thou  vinewedst  leaven,  speak     .......      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  1, 

Viol. Now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more  Than  an  unstringed  viol  ....     Richard II.  \.  3. 

You  are  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings •     ■  Pericles,  i.  i. 

Viol-de-gamboys.  —  He  plays  0'  the  viol-de-gamboys Twelfth  Night,  I  3. 
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Meas.  for  Meas.  iii. 
HajnieL  i. 


.     .  Othello,  i.  ; 

,  Cyinbelitie,  i.  : 
Richard  II.  ii.  . 
Henry  VIII.  i.  : 
Coriolantts^  iii.  j 


Violence.  —  Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  The  pendent  world 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical,  To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  .     . 

I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so,  Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence  . 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy  Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes  May  trumpet  to  the  world  .     . 

The  violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice    .     .     . 
Violent.  —  For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves 

We  may  outrun,  By  violent  swiftness,  ihat  which  we  run  at    .     . 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous  Where  the  disease  is  violent 

The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic  For  the  whole  state 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends,  And  in  their  triumph  die 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea  Each  way  and  move       .     .     . 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love,  Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory,  Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity iii. 

And  he  most  violent  author  Of  his  own  just  remove  .     .  .     .     .      iv. 

In  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry  — As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end  .     .      iv. 

It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration  .     .        Othello.,  i. 
ViOLENTEST.  —  Can  no  more  atone  Than  violentest  contrariety     .  .     .  .         Coriolanus,  iv. 

VioLENTETH.  — And  violentetb  in  a  sense  as  strong  As  that  which  causeth  it      Troi.  and  Cress,  iv. 
Violently.  — Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from  grace    ...  ...  i  Henry  IV.  ii. 

Violet. — Lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun,  Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower  Meas. /or Meas,  ii. 


Romeo  and  yuliet,  ii.  ( 
Macbeth,  iv.  : 
Hamlety  ii.  i 


.  Love's  L.  Lost,  v. 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 
.  Twelfth  Night,  i. 
.  lVinier''s  Tale,  iv. 
.  .  King  yokn^  iv, 
,  .  Richard  II.  v. 
Henry  V.  iv. 
.     .      Hamlet,  \. 


When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue  And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  .  ... 

Like  the  sweet  sound,  Thit  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets  . 

Violets  dim,  But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes    .     .  .  .     , 

To  paint  the  lily.  To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet  .     .  .  . 

Who  are  the  violets  now  That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new  come  spring? 
The  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  .     .  .... 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature.  Forward,  not  permanent .     . 

There  's  a  daisy:   I  would  give  you  some  violets,  but  they  withered    ...  ...  .      iv. 

From  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh  May  violets  spring! ....       v. 

They  are  as  gentle  As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet     .  .     .  CymbeliTie,  iv. 

The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds,  Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thy  grave     ....    Pericles,  iv. 
Virgin.  — The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart  Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver   .    Tempest,  iv. 
Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn,  Grows,  lives  and  dies  in  single  blessedness   .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 
So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord,  Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up     .  .  .  i. 

None  of  noble  sort  Would  so  offend  a  virgin  and  extort  A  poor  soul's  patience    ....  iii. 


Mer.  of  Venice,  \\. 

As  Yon  Like  It,  v. 

Ta^n.  of  the  Shrew,  iv 

.     .     .      Airs  Well,  i. 


The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime  Have  loved  it  too 

A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own     .     , 

Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh  and  sweet 

Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men !  . 

In  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in  . 

How  shall  they  credit  A  poor  unlearned  virgin?         

A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy,  Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought 

Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld,  Soft  infancy  . 

ViRGiNALLiNG.  —  Still  virginalling  Upon  his  palm  ! 

Virginity, — Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion     .... 
Virtue.  —  Which  touched  The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee 

Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue 

For  several  virtues  Have  I  liked  several  women iii, 

The  rarer  action  is  In  virtue  than  in  vengeance ....  .     .  v, 

The  gentleman  Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities      .     .     .      Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii. 

She  can  milk  ;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands iii, 

'  She  can  wash  and  scour.'  —  A  special  virtue  ;  for  then  she  need  not  be  washed  and  scoured     iii. 

She  hath  many  nameless  virtues iii. 

'Here  follow  her  vices.* —  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues iii, 


,     .  I  Henry  VI.  v. 
Troi,  and  Cress,  ii. 

Winter'' s  Tale,  \. 

.      Airs  Well,  \. 

.     .     .     Tempest,  i.  2. 
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Virtue.  —  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue  .     .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Ver.  iii.  i 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  .  .     .  Jv.  1 

We  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders     .     .     Merry  Wives,  v.  5 

As  to  waste  Thyself  upon  thy  virtues  .  .     .  ...  Meas.  for  Meas.  i.  i, 

If  our  virtues  Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike  As  if  we  had  them  not    .     .  .     .     .  i.  i 

Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue  .     .  ,  ...  ,  ii.  1, 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall      .  .  ....  .  ii,  i, 

From  thee,  even  from  thy  virtue !    What  's  this  ?  .  ...  .  ii,  2, 

Most  dangerous  Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on  To  sin  in  loving  virtue   .  ii.  2 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far  That  it  becomes  a  virtue  .  .  .  ,  iii.  1, 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful     ...  ...  iii.  1, 

Back-wounding  calumny  The  whitest  virtue  strikes  ...  ...  .     .      iii.  ^ 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know,  Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  .  .  .  .     .  iii,  ,*, 

As  there  is  sense  in  truth  and  truth  in  virtue     .  .     .  ....  v.  1, 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty  Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  Com.  q/Err.m.  i. 
Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger  ;  Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted    ,     .      iii.  z, 

Stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues  .  ,  Much  Ado,  i.  1, 

Can  virtue  hide  itself?    Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he  :  graces  will  appear,  and  there  's  an  end  ii.  1, 

Never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that  Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth    .  iii.  i, 

You  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man iii,  3 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence  To  witness  simple  virtue?         ....  iv.  i 

Then  we  find  The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us  Whiles  it  was  ours    .     .  .  iv.  i 

But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency  To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure  The  like  himself  v.  1 

Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans-shape  thy  particular  virtues  .     .  .  v.  i 

To  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues ....  .  .     .       v.  2 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss,  If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 
A  well-accomplished  youth,  Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved  .      ii.  1 

Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke:  The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath  .  v.  2 

You  nickname  virtue  ;  vice  you  should  have  spoke    .  .  \.  ^ 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth       .  .....       v.  2 

Thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me  On  the  first  view  .     .  3Iid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i 

She  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word,  Of  wondrous  virtues   .     .  .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  i 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple  but  assumes  Some  mark  of  virtue  .  .  .  .     .      iii.  ^ 

Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam      .  .  .     .  .....  v.  1 

The  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues  And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake     As  You  Like  It,  i.  -jl 
Your  virtues,  gentle  master,  Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you      .     .  ,     .  .     .  ii.  3 

The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love.  —  'T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue     iii.  2 
Your  If  is  the  only  peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  in  If .  .  .  .  ....       v.  4 

Happiness  By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieved  .     .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  \.  i, 

We  do  admire  This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline  .     .  .     .  i.  i, 

Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded,  Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs      .  .       ii.  ., 

Thy  blood  and  virtue  Contend  for  empire  in  thee      ■     .  .     .  AlVs  Well,  i.  r, 

When  virtue's  steely  bones  Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind  

Where  great  additions  swell  's,  and  virtue  none,  It  is  a  dropsied  honour  .     .  .  ii.  3, 

Virtue  and  she  Is  her  own  dower  ;  honour  and  wealth  for  me  ...  ii.  3, 

Our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not .     .      ii 

Our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues         .     .  .     .      iv.  3, 

Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine-drunk  iv.  3 

I  put  you  to  The  use  of  your  own  virtues     .  ....  ....  .         .     .  v.  1, 

Isitaworldtohide  virtues  in?  .     ...  Twelfth  Night,  \.  i 

Virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin  ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue  i.  5 

Good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me  ....     •  ,.1.5. 

Virtue  is  beauty,  but  the  beauteous  evil  Are  empty  trunks  o'erflourished  by  the  devil  .     ii' 

Let  me  be  unrolled  and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue  ! Winter^ s  Tale,  \v.  z- 

O  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears,  That  might  relieve  you  ! King  John,  v.  7 

Surely  T  espy  Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye  .     .     .         _ Richard  IL\,  i, 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ;  There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity ' 
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Virtue.  —Is  there  no  virtue  extant?     .         ...  .  i  Henry  IV.  n.  4. 

For,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks ■     ■  }}•  4- 

Gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament,  A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you  .     .  •     •     i|i-  i- 

If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  face  .  I'J-  3- 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times 2.  Henry  IV.  \.  z. 

Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts  Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart  i  He?iry  VI.  v.  5. 

Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot  Honour  and  virtue zHenryVI.n.i. 

Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambition  And  charity  chased  hence  by  rancour's  hand      .  .     .      iii.  1. 

0  miserable  age  !  virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handicrafts-men    .  jv.  2. 

That  love  which  virtue  begs  and  virtue  grants 3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

His  love  was  an  eternal  plant,  Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground J!f' 2' 

The  untainted  virtue  of  your  years  Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit  .     Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue      ....  Ji|-  S- 

Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince,  To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity  ....      iii.  7. 

The  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake  That  virtue  must  go  through    .     .  .     .  He7try  VIII.  \,  2. 

1  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note  's  Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues  .  ...  .  jj.  3- 

Holy  men  I  thought  ye,  Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ■     iii.  i. 

Let  me  speak  myself,  Since  virtue  finds  no  friends •     •      |jj-  i- 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far  !  'tis  virtue  :  His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  .     iii-  2. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues  We  write  in  water  .  ■  iv.  £. 

Still  so  rising,  That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue  .  .  iv.  -=. 

AH  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good,  Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her        .         .     .  ....      v.  5. 

There  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself  Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled  .     .  ...        i.  3. 

A  man  distilled  Out  of  our  virtues  ...  .  ...  .  ■     ■  ....  1.  3. 

We  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well.  We  *11  but  commend'what  we  intend  to  sell  .  .      iv.  i. 

Let  not  virtue  seek  Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  .  ...  i"-  3- 

It  is  held  That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and  Most  dignifies  the  haver  .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

So  our  virtues  Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time    .     .  •     .  .  iv.  7. 

The  virtue  of  your  name  Is  not  here  passable . v.  2. 

Outlive  thy  father's  days,  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  !     .     .     .      Titus  Andron,  i.  1. 

He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause  .     .  .     .  .  ,     .  1.  i. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait,  And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown  .     .       ii.  i. 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent,  None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different     Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ;  And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified    ....       ii.  3. 

He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside,  Of  comely  virtues     .  .  ....  Ti-mon  of  Athens  ^\\\.  5. 

I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus,  As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour  Julius  Cissar,  \.  2. 

Like  richest  alcliemy,  Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness    .  .     .  i.  3. 

Do  not  stain  Tlie  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise .     .     .       ii.  i. 

By  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place,  I  ought  to  know ...  ...  ii.  i. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation     ...  .  ii.  3. 

According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him.  With  all  respect      ...  .     .       v.  5. 

That  his  virtues  Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued .     .  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch  The  virtue  of  his  will Hamlet^  i.  3. 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes .     .  .     .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

So  shall  I  hope  your  virtues  Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again  .  iii.  i. 

For  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it  iii.  i. 

To  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image    ...  .  ...  .     .      iii.  2. 

Calls  virtue  hypocrite,  takes  off  the  rose  From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love       .     .     .      iii.  4. 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax,  And  melt  in  her  own  fire  iii.  4- 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  .     .  ...     iii.  4. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not      .  .  ...     iii.  4. 

Tears  seven  times  salt,  Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye !  .     .  ,      iv.  5. 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  Under  the  moon  ....  .         .  .      iv.  7. 

Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon King  Lear^  i.  i. 

He  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue .  i.  2. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue  That  art  incestuous iii.  a. 
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Virtue.  —All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth,  Spring  with  my  tears !  .  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head  To  hear  of  pleasure's  name     .  .     .  iv.  6. 

All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue  .  .     .  .     .       v.  % 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack  ....  .  .  ,  ...   Othello   i    % 

I  confess  it  is  my  shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it .'  i.  3. 

Virtue  !  a  fig  !  't  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus  .  ...  .  .     ,   i.  3 

Do  but  see  his  vice  ;  'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox,  The  one  as  long  as  the  other  .     .       ii   3. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch,  And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net    ...  ii.  3, 

Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ;  Where  virtue  i.s,  these  are  more  virtuous  iil.  3. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue! iii.  3. 

They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so,  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  .     .  iv.  1. 

Whose  solid  virtue  The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance,  Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  .      iv.  i 

And  ambition,  The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  i, 

The  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set  Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  Jove  .  .  .     .      iii.  2. 

Not  dispraising  whom  we  praised,  —  therein  He  was  as  calm  as  virtue  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

The  temple  Of  virtue  was  she ;  yea,  and  she  herself  .  .  .  .       v.  5 

Virtuous.— Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower,Corrupt  with  virtuous  season  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii.  2. 

It  is  virtuous  to  be  constant  in  any  undertaking  ...  ...      iii.  ^ 

Out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous  ...  ...  Much  Ado  ii    ■? 

Always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous  In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her  v.  i. 

Thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem  more  virtuous  When  she  is  gone  As  Voic  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Why  are  you  ^irtuous  ?    why  do  people  love  you  ?  .....       ii.  -'. 

Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

If  she  be  All  that  is  virtuous,  save  what  thou  dislikest    .  .  .  ii.  3. 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  tinngs  proceed,  The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed     .       ii.  3. 

Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?   T'we//th  Night,  ii.  3. 

There  is  a  virtuous  man  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company  .  .  .  r  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

I  was  as  virtuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be  ;    virtuous  enough     .  .      iii.  3 

If  a  man  will  make  courtesy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous  .  ,  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

You  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ?  .     ,  .  .     .       ii.  ^ 

Like  the  bee.,  culling  from  every  flower  The  virtuous  sweets  .  .     .  ,      iv.  5. 

Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage  .  .  1  Henry  VI.  iv.  j. 

Hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous;  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous     .      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 

O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous  !  —  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven   .  Richard  III .  i.  ^. 

A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion   .     .  .  .     ,  .     .  .     .     .  i:  3. 

He  was  a  fool  ;   For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous         .     .  ...      Henry  VII I.  ii.  2. 

Strives  to  appear  foul  !  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked  Timon  0/ Alliens ,  iii.  3. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil  In  an  imperial  charge Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ;  Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Virtuously.  — They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so,  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  .  iv.  r. 

ViSACE.  —  Show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you  !  .  .  Meas. /or  Meas.  v.  i. 

When  Phcebe  doth  behold  Her  silvery  visage  in  the  watery  glass  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  \isage  now!  .     .  ...  .  iv.  1 

Men  ;ivhose  visages  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  .  .  .   Msr.  of  Venice,  i.  i. 

The  youth  bears  in  his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty  .  Twelfth  Might,  iii.  ^. 

Be  plainer  with  me  ;  let  me  know  my  trespass  By  its  own  visage  ll'lnier's  Talc,  i.  2. 

Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times      ....  .  »    .  ...  2  Henry  IV.  Ii.  3. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough  To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?      .     ynlius  C^sar,  ii.  i. 

Nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye,  Nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  the  visage Hamlet,  i.  j.. 

That  from  her  working  ail  his  visage  wanned.  Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  's  aspect  .       ii.  ^. 

With  devotion's  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er  The  devil  himself  .  iii.  i. 

Whereto  serves  mercy  But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ?  ,     ,  iii.  3. 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom,  Is  thought-sick  at  the  act     ...  .  iii.  4. 

Trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty,  Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves      Othello,  i.  i. 

I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind .     .  ...  ...        i.  3. 

Vision.  — This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and  Harmonious  charmingly    .     .  .     .         Tempest,  iv.  i. 

Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision  ,  iv.  1. 
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Mid.  N.  Dreamy  iii.  2. 


Winter's  Tale^  \. 

Julius  Ceesar^  ii. 

.    Macbeth.,  ii, 

.  Love's  L.  Lost.  v. 


Julias  C^sar,  ii. 
Me  as. /or  Me  as.  iii. 
.  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 
.    Winter's  Tale,  v. 

2  Henry  IV.  iii, 
Hamlet.,  ii. 


Vision,  — All  this  derision  Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision     . 

What  visions  have  I  seen!   Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass 

I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision 

To  a  vision  so  apparent  rumour  Cannot  be  mute 

It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible  To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  .     . 

Visit.  —  From  day  to  day  Visit  the  speechless  sick  ,     .  ... 

Bound  by  my  charity  and  my  blest  order,  I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits      Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens    Richard  II.  i. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  That  visit  my  sad  heart  ... 

Visitation.  —  I  am  made  to  understand  that  you  have  lent  him  visitation 

Wliat  would  they,  say  they?—  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation 

'Tis  not  a  visitatinn  framed,  but  forced  By  need  and  accident    ,     . 

In  the  visitation  of  the  winds,  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top 

Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks  As  fits  a  king's  remembrance    . 

Is  it  your  own  inclining?     Is  it  a  free  visitation  ?  ii. 

This  visitation  Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose ....      iii. 

Visiting.  — That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  Shake  my  fell  purpose  .  Macbeth,  i. 

There  is  nothing  left  remarkable  Beneath  the  visiting  moon  ....      Ant.  and  Cleo.'w.  . 

Visitor,  — To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from  The  access  of  gentle  visitors      .   Winter's  Tale^  ii. 

You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors .     .  Timon  0/  Athens,  i. 

Visor.  —  My  very  visor  began  to  assume  life  and  scold  with  her   .  ...  .     Mtich  Ado,  ii. 

Vixen. — A  vixen  when  she  went  to  school;  And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce  M.  N.  Drea-m^  iii. 
Vizards.  —  Make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts.  Disguising  what  they  are         .  Macbeth,  iii. 

Vocation.  —  'T  is  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  In  his  vocation   1  Henry IV.  i. 

Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation  And  free  my  country  from  calamity  1  Henry  VI.  i. 

Yet  it  is  said,  labour  in  thy  vocation    .     .  ,     .  ....  2  He^iry  VI.  iv. 

Voice.  —  I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law,  Pronounce  a  sentence     .     .  Meas.  for  Meas.  ii, 

There  my  father's  grave  Did  utter  forth  a  voice  .  .  ,      iii. 

Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice  To  slander  music  any  more  than  once  .  .  .     Much  Ado^  ii. 

I  pray  God  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief  .  .  .     .  ....  .     .     ,     .       ii. 

The  voice  of  all  the  gods  Make  heaven  drowsy  with  the  liarmony    .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Sung  With  feigning  voice  verses  of  feigning  love  .  ...  Mid.  N.  Dreatn^  i. 

I  '11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice    .     .  .  .  ,  i, 

I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  that  I  will  roar  yon  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  .  i. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds,  Had  been  incorporate iii. 

He  Is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice.  —  You  must  say  paragon .     .     .      iv. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice  .     .     .     ,  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii. 

Being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  Obscures  the  show  of  evil .     .  Iii. 

Speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy  With  a  reed  voice ill. 

He  knows  me  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo,  By  the  bad  voice        v. 

In  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be    ........     .  ,  As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

My  voice  is  ragged :  I  know  I  cannot  please  you .  .  ii. 

His  big  manly  voice.,  Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes  And  whistles  in  his  sound  ,       ii 

Spitting  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  .     ,  .     .     .       v, 

A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight.  —  A  contagious  breath  .     .  .  Twelfth  Night.,  11. 

Without  any  mitigation  or  remqrse  of  voice       .  ...  ii. 

For  my  voice.  I  have  lost  it  with  halloing  and  singing  of  anthems   .     ,     .  2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo.  The  numbers  of  the  feared    .     .     .  iii. 

To  us  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ;  To  us  the  imagined  voice  of  Cod  himself  ....      iv. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear .  ...       v. 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence ...  Henry  V.  ii. 

I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a  heart ,  iv. 

Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good.  When  articles  loo  nicely  urged  be  stood  on      .     .       v. 

Having  neither  the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me     .     .     .  .     .       v. 

So  many  miseries  have  crazed  my  voice Richard  III.  iv. 

The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified  Of  thee Henry  VIII.  v. 
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Juliits  Ceusar,  ii.  1 


Made  thy  ii 
Hamlet,  i 


Voice.  —  Ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice  Of  any  true  decision      .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  ii. 

Crack  the  lawyer's  voice,  That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead     .     .     .  Timon  of  Alliens,  iv. 

The  people  Must  have  their  voices;  neither  will  they  bate  One  jot  of  ceremony  Coriolanus,  ii, 

I  thank  you  for  your  voices :  thank  you  :  Your  most  sweet  voices    ....  .       ii 

A  pipe  Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice  That  babies  lulls  asleep 

And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds  . 

Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own  ? 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue    .  ...  .     . 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sleep  no  more!  Macbeth  does  murder  sleep'     . 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice,  Speak  to  me      .  .     . 

Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  rin; 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting  With  forms  to  his  conceit  .       ii. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  :  Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgement  i. 

There  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ    .  .... 

The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember  ,  .  .     . 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman    . 

Opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you 

Let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice,  To  assist  my  simpleness  .     . 

His  voice  was  propertied  As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends 

The  snatches  in  his  voice,  And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his     .     . 

Now  our  voices  Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground  . 
Void.  —  You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard  And  foot  me 

Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty  P'rom  any  dram  of  mercy  .     . 

I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there  Speak     .     .     . 
VoLABLE-  —  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  volable  and  free  of  grace  !  .     . 
Volley.  —  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off    . 
VoLSCES.  —  Let  the  Volsces  Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy         .     . 
VoLSCiANS.  — A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears.  And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine  .     .  .      iv. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli  .  ...       v. 

Volubility. — He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility, that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool  ^//'^ //W/,  iv. 
Voluble.— If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred,  Unkindness  blunts  it  more  Com.  of  Errors,  ii, 


King  Lear,  iv.  ( 
V.  ; 
Othello,  i.  ; 
.    .    .  i.  : 
.    Ajtt.  and  Cleo.  v    : 
CytJibelme,  iv.  : 
iv.  : 
Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  ; 
iv. 
fnlhis  CiEsar,  it.  . 
Love''s  L.  Lost.,  iii. 
Two  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  . 
Coriolanus,  v. 


Lovers  L.  Losty  ii. 

Tevipesty  i. 

Mens,  for  Mcas.  iv. 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  i. 

King  John,  ii. 

Richard  I L  \. 

.    2  Henry  IV.  i. 

.  1  Henry  VI.  v. 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i. 

Coriolamis,  iii. 


So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse 
Volume. — Volumes  that  I  prize  above  my  dukedom    .  .  .     . 

Volumes  of  report  Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio 

And  the  hand  of  time  Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume 

He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells  ... 

Like  to  a  title-leaf.  Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume      . 

A  volume  of  enticing  lines.  Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit 

Such  indexes,  although  small  pricks  To  their  subsequent  volumes  . 

That  for  the  poorest  piece  Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume 

What  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies  Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen  Hours  dreadful     .  .     .  .  Macbeth,  n. 

All  alone  shall  live  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain  .  •     -  •      Ha7nlet,\. 

V  the  world's  volume  Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  't  .  Cymbeline,  ni. 

Voluntary.— Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  't  was  fiot  voluntary .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  n. 

Voluptuousness.  —  There  's  no  bottom,  none,  In  my  voluptuousness Macbeth,  iv. 

Votaress.  -  His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order  ■  ■     ■  ■     ^^''^-  ^-  ^'-^'^"^>  '}; 

The  imperial  votaress  passed  on.  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free  ....  .11. 

Votary.- Wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee.  That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire?   TwoGen.  ofVer.y 

You  are  already  Love's  fiim  votary,  And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mnid  .     .  .      in. 

Vouch.  -  My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life,  My  vouch  against  you  Meas.for  mas  u. 

And  make  my  vouch  as  strong  As  shore  of  rock  ^^^"^n^h  77     •' 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof.  Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test Othello,!. 

Voucher.  -  His  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries  Hamlet,  v. 
Will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  double  ones  too?  .     .     .     .       v. 

Here 's  a  voucher.  Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make Cymbeline,  11. 
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Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman,  Of  these  supposed  evils Richardlll.x  2 

Vouchsafe,  defused  iufection  of  a  man,  For  these  known  evils    .  .  ■  i-  ^ 

Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you  .  .     .  ,     .     .     .    Hatniet,  lii   2 

Vow. —Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken TivoGeii.  of  Verona,  \\.  b 

As  strongly  As  words  could  make  up  vows  ,  ....       Meas./or  Meas.  v.  1 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment hove'' s  L,.  Lost ^'w,  -^ 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  ;  My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love     .  iv.  3 

Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is    ...     .  ...  .     .  ■     .  .      iv.  3 

I,  that  hold  it  sin  To  break  the  vow  1  am  engaged  in  .     .  ....  .  iv.  3 

We  have  made  n  vow  to  study,  lords,  And  in  iliat  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books      ...      iv.  3, 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke,  In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  M.  N.  Dream,  i.  j, 
When  I  vow,  I  weep  ;  and  vows  so  born,  In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears     .     .  .     .      iii.  2, 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales,  Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales     .  iii.  2. 

The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent .     .  .     .  ...      iii.  2, 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith  And  ne'er  a  true  one  .  ...  Mer.  of  Veftkey  ' 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  .  .     As  Vort  Like  It,  iii.  5 

*Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes  the  truth.  But  the  plain  single  vow  .     .   All^s  Well,  iv,  2, 

For  still  we  prove  Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love      ...  .    Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  4, 

Linked  together  With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows  .  .  .        Kiug  John^  iii.  i 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept;   But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion iii.  i 

Breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence  The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow  ....  -      iv.  3 

God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  ihee!     ....  .  ....  Richard  I L  iv.  i 

If  souls  guide  vows,  if  Vows  be  sanctimonies,  If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight   Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  2, 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows:  They  are  polluted  offerings v.  3. 

It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow  ;   But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold     .     .       v.  3, 

That  great  vow  Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one         jfidius  CcEsar^  ii.  1, 

With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven Hamlet,  i.  3, 

When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongue  vows      ....  ....  i.  3, 

Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers  .  .  .1.3. 

Ladies  most  deject  and  wretched,  That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows ii 

Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered  ...  ...  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I  'II  perform  it  To  the  last  article  ...  .  Othello,  \\\.  i 

Riotous  madness,  To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows  ! Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  3 

The  vows  of  women  Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made       ....      Cymbeline,  ii,  4 

Voyage.  —  And  return  again,  As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

As  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  After  a  voyage     .  As  You  Like  It,\\.  ■] 

My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy Tvjelfih  Night,  \\.  \ 

That 's  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing  ii   4, 

In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do  them Timon  of  Aihe7is^v.  \. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries      .     .  Julius  C(Esar,  iv.  3, 

Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,  became  The  life  o'  the  need      ....  .       Cymbeline,  v.  3, 

Vulcan.  —  Cupid  is  a  good  harefinder  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter Mitch  Ado,  i.  i, 

As  near  as  the  extremest  ends  Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge Titus  Andron.  ii.  i 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul  As  Vulcan's  stithy Hamlet,  iii.  2 

Vulgar. —A  vulgar  comment  wilt  be  made  of  it  .  Com.  of  Errors,  m,  i 

One  more  than  two. —Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  j.. 

Which  to  annothanize  in  the  vulgar,  —  O  base  and  obscure  vulgar  !  .     .  iv.  i 

Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon —which  is  in  the  vulgar  leave  —  the  society       As  You  Like  Ii,  v.  i 

Even  as  bad  as  those  That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles IViuier's  Tale,  il.  i 

Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  marketmen  That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn    1  Henry  VI.  iii.  2, 

So  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent  To  the  vulgar  eye    .     .  Coriolatms,  iv.  7, 

Drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets' Juliits  Casar,  i.  i, 

Is  as  common  As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense Hamlet,  i.  2, 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar  .     .  .     .  j.  3 

Most  sure  and  vulgar :  every  one  hears  that,  Which  can  distinguish  sound  .     .     .    Kifig  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Vulture.  —  There  cannot  be  That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many Macbeth,  iv.  3, 
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Wade.  —  Fright  fair  peace  And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood    .     .     .     Richard  II.  i.  3, 

Wafer-cakes.  —  For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes     ....  .  Henry  V.  ii.  3 

Waftage.  —  Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks  Staying  for  waftage   Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2, 

Wafture.— But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand,  Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you  JtdmsCeEsar^  ii.i 

Wag.  —  'Thus  we  may  see,'  quoth  he,  '  how  the  world  wags'        .  .     .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

'T  is  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all,  And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide  .  2  Henry  IV.  v, 

Let  me  see  the  proudest  He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee  .     .     .      Henry  VIII.  v 

What  have  I  done,  that  thou  darest  wag  thy  tongue  In  noise  so  rude  against  me?         Hamlet,  iii, 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag         .  .  v, 

Wager.  — A  good  wager,  first  begins  to  crow  ... 

We  Ml  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings ... 

I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers,  Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
Wages.  —  Thou  for  wages  foUowest  ihy  master  ,     .  .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i, 

Ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent,  We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content  As  You  Like  Ii-S\.i 
We  will  mend  thy  wages    .     .  .  .  . 

Have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em,  And  something  over  to  remember  me  by 

All  friends  shall  taste  The  wages  of  their  virtue    .  

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done,  Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages     .     .     . 
Wagging.  —  Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw,  Intending  deep  suspicion 
You  play  the  spaniel,  And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me 

It  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards .  .     . 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet,  Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  . 
Waggling.  —  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head  .  .  .  . 


Tempest,  ii, 
Hainlety  iv.  7, 
Cymbeline,  iii.  2, 


.      .        n.  4, 

Henry  VIII.  iv.  2 

Kijig"  Lear,  v.  3 

Cyinbeli7i£,  iv.  2 

Richard  J II.  iii.  5. 

Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

,     .     Cyinbeline,  iv.  j, 

Much  Ado,  ii.  . 

Waggoner.  —  Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat  ...  .     .        Romeo  and  ytdieiy'x.  a, 

Such  a  waggoner  As  Phaethon  would  whip  you  to  the  west iii.  2, 

Waggon-spokes.  —  Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs     .  .     .  .       i.  4 

Wagtail,  ~  Spare  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtail  ?  ,  King  Lear,  ii.  2 

Wail.— Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes,  But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wai!  Richard  I  I'm. z 
Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss,  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms  3  Henry  VI. v. 4 

It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that 's  lost  .  ■  Richard  III.  u.  2 

Who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep.  To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself  ?    .     .     .  ii.  2 

All  of  us  have  cause  To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star      ...  .  .  .     .       ii.  2 

'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes.  As  't  is  to  laugh  at  'em  .     .  .  Coriolanus,  iv.  i 

What  I  believe  I  '11  wail,  What  know  believe Macbeth,  Iv.  3 

Wailed.  —What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wailed.  Believe  't,  till  I  wept  too  Ant.  a?id  Cleo.  iii.  2 
Wailing.  —  My  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying  T^vo  Ge7i.  of  Vero?ui,  ii 

But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them 

Wain.  —  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney      ... 

Wainropes.  —  Oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together     .... 

Waist.  —  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste 

Those  sleeping  stones,  That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about      .     ■     ■     ■ 

When  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist 

I  would  my  means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer     . 

And  buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless  With  spans  and  inches 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs,  Though  women  all  above  . 

Wait.— Your  patience  for  my  long  abode  ;  Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait  Mcr.  of  Ven.  ii,  6, 

And  vast  confusion  wails.  As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall' n  beast       .  ...   King  John,  \v.  i 

I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till  These  wars  determine  .     .  Cortolanus,v.  3, 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite.  And  health  on  both  ! Macbeth,  ni.  4 

Waiting-gentlewoman.— Talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman  Of  guns  and  drums  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 

Wake.  —Retails  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep  As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night   i  Henry  IV.  iii.  i 

Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe,  And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake  ...  ...  King  Lear,  iii.  2, 


Richard  III. 

.  I  Henry  I  V.W.   i 

Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  2, 

Merry  Wives,  \.  3 

.     .     King  yohn,\\.  i 

I  Henry  IV.  ii.  4 

.     .  2  Henry  I  V.  i.  2 

Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
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.    Tempest,  iv.  i, 

.  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  i 

CojH.  of  Errors y  i.  £ 


.     Muck  Ado,  ii.  I, 
Love's  L.  Lost,  : 


Wake.  —  Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain,  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless   Otkello,\.  3. 

Waking.  —  For  ne'er  was  dream  So  like  a  waking VVi7ite-)^s  Tale. 

Walk.  —  A  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk,  To  still  my  beating  mind    . 
To  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence    .         ... 

Will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town? 

Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  he  catch  cold  oti  's  feet 
'T  is  pity  that  thou  livest  To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort 
Look  sweetly  and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are  .     .     .     . 
Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay      .     . 

Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  i 

1  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you.  walk  with  you  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  1.  3 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun      ...  v.  i 

If  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them  .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3 
My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig  .     .  .  ....  .     Tivelfth  Night,  u  3 

Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun,  it  shines  every  where  .  »'■  ^ 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night  King  yohn,\.  i. 

Walks  up  and  down  with  me,  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words  ■     -     •      iii-  4- 

Falstaff  sweats  to  death,  And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2, 

Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together;  I  have  news  to  tell  you  ....  Henry  VIII.  v.  i, 
Give  me  your  hand,  and,  as  we  walk,  To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk  Troi.and  Cress.'w.^. 
When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading  Coriolafius,  v.  4, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  .     .  .     .  .  -  Romeo  and  7idiet,\.  i, 

You  ought  not  walk  Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign  Of  your  profession  Jiditcs  Caesar,  i.  i, 
And  we  petty  men  Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about  ...  .     .  .     .  \.  ^ 

This  disturbed  sky  Is  not  to  walk  in  ....  ....  .     .        1.  3. 

Is  it  physical  To  walk  unbraced  and  suck  up  the  humours  Of  the  dank  morning?  .     .     . 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death  .  .  Hamlet^ 

Look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad.  Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill     .     .     .     .  i.  !■ 

With  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk  Than  may  be  given  you  .  .  .     .  i.  3' 

Then  it  draws  near  the  season  Wnerein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk      .  i-  4' 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit.  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night  .     . 
He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock 

Walked.  —  In  those  ho'y  fields  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
He  's  walked  the  way  of  nature  ;  And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more  . 
I  have  walked  about  the  streets,  Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night  .  Julius  desar,  i,  3 

Yet  I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep       ....  .     .     Macbeth,  v.  i 

Walking.  — This  fearful  night.  There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets  .  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  !    Life  's  but  a  walking  shadow .     .     Macbeth,  v.  5, 

Wall.  — When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall  And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

Did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall    ...  Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall  !     .  ....  ...       v. 

0  wail,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans !  .     .  ....  .v. 

The  wall  is  down  that  parted  their  fathers .     .  ....  ...       v. 

Like  the  martlet,  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall  .     .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  q, 

Within  this  wall  of  flesh  There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor     .     .  .     .    King  John,  iii, 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnished  walls Ricliard  II.  i 

As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life  Were  brass  impregnable  .  .  iii 

And  with  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall    ....  ...      iii, 

For  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  ii 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead :     .     .     .  .  He^nry  V.  iii.  i. 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls,  And  made  what  work  I  pleased  .  Coriolanus,  i. 

1  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid   ....  .     .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i, 

For  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall     .  .     .  .     .  i, 

Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall      ....  .  .     .  i, 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls  ;  The  cry  is  still  *  They  come  * .     .     .     .     Macbeth,  v.  5, 

O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe,  Should  patch  a  wall ! Hamlets  v.  i, 


King  Lear,  iii.  4 
I  Henry  IV.\.  i 
2  Henry  IV.  v.  2, 
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Wall.  — The  heavens  hold  firm  The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour  !  .  .  .      CyTttbeline,  ii.  i, 

Walled.  —  A  lady  walled  about  with  diamonds  !         .  ...        I^ove^s  L.  Lost,  v.  ^ 

Wallet.  —  Time  haih,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back  .     .  ....      TroL  and  Cress,  ili.  3 

Wallow  naked  in  December  snow  Ey  thinking  on  fantastic-summer's  heat     .     .  Richard  II.  i.  3 

Walnut-shell.  —  'T  is  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell,  A  knack,  a  toy  .     .     .    Tam.  o/the  Shrew,  iv.  3 
Wand.  —  She  is  as  white  as  a  lily  and  as  small  as  a  wand      .     .  .  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verotia,  ii.  3 

Wander.  —  I  will  go  lose  myself  And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city        .  Com.  0/ Errors,  i-  2 
How  now,  spirit !   whither  wander  you  ? —  Over  hill,  over  dale   .     .  Mid.  N.  Dreavi,  ii.  i 

I  do  wander  every  where,  Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere .     .  ii,  . 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,  Though  banished,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman  Richard II.  i.3. 
Wanderer. — Thou  speak'st  aright;   I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night  .      iMid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  r 
The  wrathful  skies  Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark  .  .  .  A7?z_f  Lear,  ili.  3, 

Wandering. — A  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair,  Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  King  Johii,  iv.  r. 
Hath  this  lovely  face  Ruled,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  me?  -     .     .     .  -^  Henry  VI.  iv.  4, 

And  would  not  let  it  forth  To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air  Richard  III.  i.  4, 

Then  came  wandering  by  A  shadow  like  an  angel     ...  .     .  .  .     ,  .  i.  4 

Wane.  — But,  O,  methinks,  how  slow  This  old  moon  wanes  !  .  J\Tid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the  wane  .  ...  .     .  v.  i 

Want.  — Else  for  want  of  Idle  time,  could  not  again  reply  .     .  .  Two  Gen.  of  Vero7ia,  ii.  i 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek    .  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

To  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend,  I  '11  break  a  custom  .  .         Mcr.  of  Venice^  i.  3, 

Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  Of  usance  for  my  moneys     .  .  .     .  i.  3 

He  cannot  want  the  best  That  shall  attend  his  love  .  .     .  .     .  .  AW s  Well,  i.  i. 

She's  very  well  and  wants  nothing  i' the  world  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well  ....  .     .       ii.  4, 

Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets,  Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time  ii.  4, 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  Taste  grief,  need  friends    .  ...  Richard  II.  iii, 

What  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat ;  And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain  .     .  .     ,      iii, 

His  present  want  Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it    .     .  .1  Henry  IV.  iv, 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish:  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength      .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4, 
What  you  want  in  meat,  we  '11  have  in  drink     .  .  .     .  .       v,  3, 

As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want        ...  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  lianged  themselves  .  ...  .       Richard  III.  v,  3, 

Some  grief  shows  much  of  love  ;  But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit  Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  5, 
Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try,  Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy   .     .  .     .     Ha}7det,  iii 

But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer    .  .  ...     Ki?ig-  Lear,  i. 

You  have  obedience  scanted,  And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted  ...        i.  i, 

The  want  is  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion  That  long  to  move  .  .  .     CyjnbeWu,  iv.  3 

Wanton.  —  Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines?  .     .  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verojia,  i.  2 

A  wightly  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow  .  .     .  Lovers  L,  Lost,  iii.  i 

.Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains,  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain  .  .     .       v,  2 

They  that  dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton  ,       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i 

Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls  .  .  .1  Heiiry  IV.  iv.  r 

And  want  love's  majesty  To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  .  Richard  III.  i.  1 

I  have  ventured.  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladder-^  .  .     .     Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

Let  wantons  light  of  heart  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4 

Si:ch  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips  As  are  companions  noted .  .  .     Hamlet,  ii.  i 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods,  They  kill  us  for  their  sport    ....  King  Lear,  iv.  i 
Wantonness.  — Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night.  Only  for  wantonness     King  John,  iv.  . 
The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness      L.  L.  Lost,  v.  z 
And  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance ...  .  •  ■  Hamlet,  iii.  1 

Want-wit.— Such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me,That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself  IM.  of  Ven.l  i 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought       .     .  .     .  .     •     Two  Gen.  of  J 'erona,  i.  i 

For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am  At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not  .      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation  .  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  i 

Brave  conquerors,  —  for  so  you  are.  That  war  against  your  own  affections  .    Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  ^, 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used               .     ■  •     ■  .  li.  1, 

Some  war  with  rere-mice  for  their  leathern  wings Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii, 
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War.  —  Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  ! Tarn,  oftlu  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

Time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done,  To  smile  at  scapes  and  perils  overblown v.  2. 

I  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple  To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  .     .       v.  2. 

His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek    .  .     .  AWs  IFell,  ii.  i. 

It  was  a  disaster  of  war  that  C^sar  himself  could  not  have  prevented  ...  .  ...      iii.  6. 

Here  have  we  war  for  war  and  blood  for  blood,  Controlment  for  controlment  .  Knig  John^  1.  1. 

The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs  that  lift  their  swords  In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war     .  .       li.  i. 

'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war,  The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues  .     .     Richard  II.  i.  i. 

Why  he  Cometh  hither  Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war .     .  .     .  i.  3. 

In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce,  In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild  .  ii.  i. 

W^ith  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck  :  O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  1     .  .     .       ii.  2. 

Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war   ...  .       ii.  3. 

Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war,  And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  .  i  Henry  IV.  v.  2. 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear  A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music  .  Henry  V.  i.  i. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,  Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger        .     .  iii.  i. 

You  shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of  it     .  iv.  1. 

War  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance  .     .  .  iv.  1. 

Therefore  should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed  .  .      iv.  1. 

And  is  good  knowledge  and  literatured  in  the  wars  .     .  .  iv.  7. 

It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages;  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour  . 

Good  fortune  bids  us  pause,  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front  .... 

Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ;  By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  're  privileged  .     . 

Do  as  your  pleasures  are:   Now  good  or  bad,  't  is  but  the  chance  of  war 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war 

He  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars  Since  he  could  draw  a  sword     .... 

For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent  In  dangerous  wars    . 

Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  .  .     .  .     . 

Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make  War  with  mankind 

Let 's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings  .     .     . 

With  a  bombast  circumstance  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men    ...  .  ... 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  conch  of  war  My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  . 

Wars  must  make  examples  Out  of  their  best    .  .     .  .     . 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars,  That  make  ambition  virtue!  . 

And  all  quality,  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war! 

It  raises  the  greater  war  between  him  and  his  discretion     .  .     .  .     . 

Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can  Becomes  his  captain's  captai 

O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  th2  war,  The  soldier's  pole  is  fall'n  .     . 

Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war:  the  day  Was  yours  by  accident     . 
Warble,  child  ;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing 
Warbling.  —  Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key   ....  .     . 

Ward.  — I  should  wrong  it,  To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom 

The  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents 

What  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured  . 

Thou  knowest  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point 
Warder.  —That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain.  Shall  be  a  fume 
Wardrobe.  —  I  will  kill  all  his  coats  ;  I  '11  murder  all  his  wardrobe  . 

Silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies   .... 
Ware.  — Retails  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs 

Big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England      .... 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares,  And  think,  perchance,  they  '11 
Warm.  —  If  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  . 

This  must  my  comfort  be,  That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me  ^. 

Warmer.— Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come  Cymbeline,\\.  4. 
Warmth.— What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  ?  Mer.of  VenA.z, 
Warning.— Instruments  of  fear  and  warning  Unto  some  monstrous  state  .     .  Julim  C^sar^  \.  3. 
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.     .    IV.  15. 

Cymbeline.^  v.  -5. 

Love's  L.  Lost.,  iii.  i. 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Me  as. /or  Meas.  v.  1. 

Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i 

I  Henry  IV.  i.  ^. 

...  ii.  4. 

Macbeth,  i.  7. 

.  I  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

Henry  V.  ii.  Prol. 

.  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

sell  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Much  Ado,  i.  i. 

Ricliard  II.  i,  3. 
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Merry  IVivcs^  i. 

4 

Henry  V.  Iv, 

3 

.      Othello,  iii. 

3 

Much  Ado,  ill. 

2 

.     .  '   iv. 

1 

King  John,  iii. 

I 

Macbeth,  ii. 

^ 

.     .     .     .      n- 

2 

.     Hamlet,  iii 

.  Ot/iello,  V 

2 

Henry  V.  iv. 

J 

Merry  Wives,  i. 

2 

Warrant. —  A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death  .     .  .     .         .     .       Com.  0/ Errors,  i. 

Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched,   Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school    .     .  Love''s  L.  Lost,  v. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath,  Marked  with  a  blot  .  .  Richard  II.  iv. 

There  's  warrant  in  that  theft  Wliich  steals  itself,  when  there  's  no  mercy  left .     .     .     Macbeth,  ii. 

Warranty. — From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty  To  unburden  all  ray  plots  and  purposes  ^^r-^yFirw.  i. 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven  As  I  might  love     ...  .  .     .       Othello,  v. 

Warren.  —  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren  .     .  .  Much  Ado,  ii. 

Warriors. — Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds,  In  ranks  and  squadrons  Julius  Ceesar,  ii. 

Wart.  —  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester 

Wary.  —  Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves 

Wash.  —  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ?     .     .     .     . 

The  wide  sea  Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again 

No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands       .     .  .... 

Go  get  some  water,  And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand    . 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood  Clean  from  my  hand? 

Neptune's  salt  wash  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ... 

Roast  me  in  sulphur  !   Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  hre  ! 

Washed.  —  As  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide 

Washer.  —  His  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer     .... 

Washes.  —  Were  in  the  Washes  all  unwarily  Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood      .    King  John,  v.  7, 

Washing. —  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus  washing  her  hands  .  Macbeth,  v. 

Was?.  —  Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey  I   .  ...        Two  Gen.  0/  Verona,  i 

Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his  sting?  .  Tasn.  0/ the  Shreiv,  ii 

What  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool  Art  thou! .  i  Henry  II'.  i, 

There  be  moe  wasps  that  buzz  about  his  nose  Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner       Henry  VIII.  iii.  2, 

Waspish.  —  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting  .     .     .  Tam.  o/iJie  Shreiv,  ii.  i, 

Waste.  —  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste  His  borrowed  purse  .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  ii.  5. 

Waste  no  time  in  words,  But  get  thee  gone  ,  .  ....      iii.  4. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time  ....  .  .       Twelfth  Night,  iii.  i 

Which  waste  of  idle  hour=  hath  quite  tlirown  down  .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  4 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great 2  Henry  IV.  i.  2 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds  And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny i.  3 

That  action,  hence  borne  out,  May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days  iv.  5 

In  delay  We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day      .     .  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  4 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste,  To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  !  .     .  ii.  3 

Still  in  motion  Of  raging  waste?    It  cannot  hold  ;  it  will  not  .  .    Timon  0/  Athens,  ii.  i 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time    .  .  .  Hamlet,  Ii.  2 

It  is  now  high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste  :  about  it  ...      Othello,  iv.  2 

Wasted. —  I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me  .          .  .    Ricluird  II.  v.  5, 

Yet  youth,  the  more  It  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears  .  .        i  Henry  /K  ii.  4. 

I  have  wasted  myself  out  of  my  means  .  -      Othello,  \w.  2 

Wasteful.  — Lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning         .               .     As  Von  Like  It,  iii.  ^ 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess     .  -^'"'.T  John,  iv.  2, 

Wasting.  —These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,  Wax  dim  .  .     .  1  Henry  VI.  ii.  5 

■VVatch.  —  He  's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ;  by  and  by  it  will  strike      ....     Tempest,  ii.  i 

To  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing  Two  Gen.  ofVerona,\\.  i 

The  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch     .     .  .     .  Much  Ado,  m.  3 

Call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave  .  ...      in.  3 

For  the  watch  to  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured      .     .  .      hi.  3. 

We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk  :  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  watch .      iji.  3 

Indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no  man    .  . '.    '     "  II!*  ^' 

Our  watch,  sir,  have  indeed  comprehended  two  aspicious  persons "i-  S- 

With  more  advised  watch  To  find  the  other  forth Mer.  of  Venue,  1.  i. 

To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold ^«w^-  ^f  ^^'^  Shrew,  v.  2. 

And  perchance  wind  up  my  walch.  or  play  with  my —  some  rich  jewel                  Twelfth  Night,  n.  5. 
My  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave  I  have  travelled  but  two  hours v.  i, 
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.  I  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  3 


.  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 


.    Macbeihy  ii.  1 

Hafitlet,  ii.  2 

iii.  2 

Othello^  i.  I 

■      iii    3 

.     .  .      Tempest,  '\.  2 

Tarn,  oftJie  Shreiv,  iv.  z 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  iv.  4 

.     .     .      Hamlet^  \.  2 

Much  Ado^  ii.  1 

.     .         Richard  II.  ii.  i 

.     .      2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7 

/"r^Jz'.  rt«i^  Cress.  \.  2 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4, 

.     .      iv.  4, 

.     ,       Cymbeline,  ii.  4, 

-      .     ^7<r:^  Ado^  iii.  3 

Hamlet,  i.  3 

2  Henry  IV.  iii.  2, 


Watch.  —  The  sheriff  with  a  most  monstrous  watch  is  at  the  door 

Yea,  watch  His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows  ....  .     . 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye 

But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now 

Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf,  Whose  howl 's  his  watch      .     . 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  tiien  into  a  fast,  Thence  to  a  watch  .... 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep:  So  runs  the  world  away 

This  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night 

I  MI  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience 

Watch-dogs.  —  Bow-wow.     The  watch-dogs  bark :   Bow-wow     .     .     . 
Watched.—  I  have  watched  so  long  That  I  am  dog-weary  ... 

I  have  watched  ere  now  All  night  for  lesser  cause 

But  where  was  this? —  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watched 
Watching. —  Though  it  cost  me  ten  nights'  watchings         

Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt  .     .  .      .  .     . 

These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your  good      ... 

Unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then  it 's  past  watching      .  .     . 

You  '11  be  sick  lo-morrow  For  this  night's  watching  .  .... 

But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now  .  .  ,     .     . 

I  slept  not,  but  profess  Had  that  was  well  worth  watching      .     . 
Watchman.  — You  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet  watchman 

I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep,  As  watchman  to  my  heart  . 
Watchword. —  Our  watcliword  was  '  Hem  boys  !' 
Water. — If  all  their  sand  were  pearl,  The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold  Tivo  Gen.  0/  Ver.  ii.  4, 

A  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart  .     .  Merry  PVives,  iii.  4 

Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes  With  a  light  heart  .     ,  Meas.for  Meas,  iv.  3 

I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran      .  .  .  .     .     .  iv.  3 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water,  That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop      Com,  oj" Errors,  \.  2 

As  easy  mayst  thou  fall  A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf it.  2 

That 's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend  —  No,  sir,  't  is  in  grain  ;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it     .      iii.  2, 

Cease  thy  counsel,  Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  As  water  in  a  sieve       .     Much  A  do,  v. 

I  promise  you  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now    ...  .   IMid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

I  must  confess,  Made  mine  eyes  water      ...  .     .  .     .       v. 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  ...  ... 

Then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks    .... 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook  Into  the  main  of  waters 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love  And  lack  not  to  lose  still 

I  love  not  many  words.  —  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water 

But  were  they  false  As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters   . 

Though  a  devil  Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done  't 

Never  gazed  the  moon  Upon  the  water  as  he  '11  stand 

A  wild  dedication  of  yourselves  To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores 

Caught  the  water,  though  not  the  fish .....  ... 

Being  as  like  As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam  ... 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes,  For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum 

Wouldst  thou  drown  thyself,  Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon  .  ... 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged  .     . 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king  Richard II. 

With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements  Of  fire  and  water .      iii, 

You  Pilates  Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross,  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin     iv. 

There  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed  Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you    .      i  Hefiry  IV.  iii, 

As  fierce  As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf  .  ....  Henry  V.  ii 

The  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him      .... 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep     ....  ,     . 

What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears  !  

We  see  The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm 


Mer.  of  Venice^  i. 

-     •  i-  3. 

v.  I 

Airs  Well  i.  3 

.     .      ill.  6. 

Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 


IV. 


V.  2, 


King  John,  ii.  i, 
.      iv.  3, 

IV.  3 

V.  2 


.  I  Henry  VI.  \. 
2  Henry  VI.  iii. 
.  Richard  III.  i. 
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Henr^  VIII.  iv  2, 
.  CorialaniiSy  iii.  1 
Titus  Andron.  ii.  1 


Romeo  and  yuliei^  ii,  3 


111. 

6. 

.     Macbeth 

» '■ 

3. 

n. 

2. 

n. 

2. 

.    Hamlet, 

IV. 

7. 

Y. 

I. 

V 

I. 

Water.  —  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues  We  write  in  water 
Whose  rage  doth  rend  Like  interrupted  waters  .     .  .  .     . 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill  Than  wots  the  miller  of     . 

That  kiss  is  comfortless  As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake     .     .     . 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste,  To  season  love  ! 

Here  's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water    .  .  Timano/  AtJiens, 

Setting  on  water  to  scald  such  chickens  as  you  are    ....  ... 

Mouth-friends  !  smoke  and  luke-warm  water  Is  your  perfection  . 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has,  And  these  are  of  them 

Go  get  some  water,  And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand     . 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed:   How  easy  is  it,  then  1     .     .     . 

Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia,  And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears 

Here  lies  the  water ;  good  :  here  stands  the  man  ;  good' 

H  the  man  go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  isj  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water King  Lear ^ 

There  she  shook  The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes.  And  clamour  moistened 

And  makes  it  indistinct,  As  water  is  in  water  .  .     ,  .     .     .      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14, 

The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water  Do  appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich  Pericles^  iii.  2 

Water-colours.  —  Never  yet  did  insurrection  want  Such  water-colours    .     .         .1  Henry  IV.  v.  1 

Water-droP--;.  — To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  !    .     .     .     .  .  .  Richard  1 1 .  iv.  r 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops,  Stain  my  man's  cheeks  !     .  .     .  King  Lear,  ii.  4, 

Watekflies.  —  How  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  waterflies  !  .     .     .      Troi.  and  Cress.  \.  i, 
Water-pots. — To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots,  Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Water-rats. — There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves  Mer.  of  Venice,  i, 
Water-spaniel.  —  She  hath  mure  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel  .     .  T-mo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii. 

Water-thieves. — There  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves  Mer.  of  Venice,  i 
Wave.  — Courtsied  when  you  liave  and  kissed  The  wild  waves  whist     ....  .      Tempest,  i, 

His  bold  head 'Eove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept "■ 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs Com.  of  Errors,  iii, 

I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves  So  long  as  I  could  see     .     .  Twelfth  Night,  \.  2, 

O,  if  it  prove,  Tempests  are  kind  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love      ...  ...  iii 

I  had  a  sistfer,  Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoured     ...  v. 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  A  wave  o'  the  sea         WiTtier's  Tale,  iv. 

As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  fretting  gust,  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves    3  Henry  VI.  ii. 

As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them  fair .     •  v- 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave    ...  .  •  Titus  A  ndr 071.  iii. 

Though  the  yesty  waves  Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  Macbeth,  iv. 

With  what  courteous  action  It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground    .     .  Hamlet,\.  4, 

Waver.— Thou  almost  makest  me  waver  in  my  faiihTo  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras  Met-. of  Venice,  iy.  i, 
Wavering.  —Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm,  More  longing,  wavering  Twelfth  Night,\\.  4, 
Wawl.  —  The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air,  We  wawl  and  cry  .     .  .    King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Wax.  —One  To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax    .  .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  1, 

If  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth      .     .  ,  2  Henry  IV.  \. 

Old  I  do  wax  ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs  Honour  is  cudgelled     ...  .  Henry  V.  v 

The  elder  I  wax.  the  better  I  shall  appear •.'••■      .X 

A  stoneissoft  as  wax,  — tribunes  more  hard  than  stones Titus  Andron.  ni 

Such  a  man  As  all  the  world  — why,  he's  a  man  of  wax Romeo  and  7uliet,\.  2- 

To  the  noble  mind  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind  ...  .    Hamlet,  '" 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax.  And  melt  in  her  own  fire  .  ',.■     '  V' f 

Leave,  gentle  wax  ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not ■     .     .  Kutg  Lear,  rv.  ' 

Waxed.  —Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter  with  him  ....  .  Timan  of  Athens,  iii. 

Waxes.  —  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination Hamlet,  1. 

Way. —Alas,  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long  I Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  n. 

If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open.  Merry  Wives,  ^^. 

Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man?    Which  is  the  way?    Is  it  sad,  and  few  words?       Meas.for  Meas.  in.  2. 

Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ?  —  A  very  even  way Much  Ado,  iv.  i 

Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eftest  way vf-  2 
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Love's  L.  Losii  iv.  2. 


Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 
.  Mer.  of  Venice^  \.  3, 
.     .  .     .  ii.  2 


,  As  You  Like  It^  \.  3, 


Way.  —  By  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried 

That's  ihe  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit 

Fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way,  And  here  will  rest  me      .... 
This  was  a  way  lo  thrive,  and  he  was  blest :  And  thrift  is  blessing  . 

By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit  

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words,  Tlierefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy  . 
'Like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough      .     . 
Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way  Of  starved  people      .     ■ 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  To  hide  us  from  pursuit    .     .     . 
And  little  recks  to  find  tlie  way  to  heaven  By  doing  deeds  oi  hospitality 
The  '  why '  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  .     . 

I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar,  Tliink  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward 
My  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot.yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent 
I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on  't,  how  and  which  way  you  will  .     . 

The  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire    . 
Thou  art  not  honest,  or,  If  thou  inclinest  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward 

Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose  .  

These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles  .  ... 

Your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable  .  .     .       ii 

Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art  And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments      i  Henry  IV.  iii, 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me,  I  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair         .  .      iii. 

A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets  .     .  iv 

Our  duty  this  way  lies;  for  God's  sake,  come   .     .  .     .  .     . 

And  starting  so  He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way  .  ... 

1  am  well  acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way 

As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height.  That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way 

Let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next  . 

Commit  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ...  .... 

By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways     .     .  ...  .     .  -     . 

He  's  walked  the  way  of  nature  ;  And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more    .     . 

As  many  ways  meet  in  one  town  ;  As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea 

We  doubt  not  now  But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way 

In  the  way  of  argument,  look  you,  and  friendly  communication  .     . 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say  *  I  love  you'     . 

Seeking  a  way  and  straying  from  the  way     .  .  .... 

The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melanchoiy  ....  .  . 

Our  crosses  on  the  way  Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  hea^-y  . 

Why  dost  thou  run  so  many  mile  about.  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  a  nearer  way?  .  .      iv.  4 

Not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace  Chalks  successors  their  way      ...  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  i. 

The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way;  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him  .  i.  1 

Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal ;  They  are  set  here  for  examples  .  .     .  i.  3 

Though  now  the  time  Gives  way  to  us,  I  much  fear       .     .  .     .  .  iii.  2 

That  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory,  And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour  iii.  2 

And  those  about  her  From  Iier  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour  ...  .  .     .  v.  5 

Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways;  an  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i'  the  fills     Troi.^Cress,  iii.  2 
Take  the  instant  way  ;  For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow  .  .....      iii.  3 

This  so  dishonoured  rub,  laid  falsely  I'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit        .     .  .     .    Coriola?ius,  iii.  1 

Gave  him  way  In  all  his  own  desires  .  .  .     . 

Do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way  ?      ..... 

Too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness  To  catch  the  nearest  way 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature  Gives  way  to  in  repose  ! 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going      .  .  .     . 

These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  After  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad ii.  2, 

Let  in  some  of  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  ...       ii.  3, 

Our  safest  way  Is  to  avoid  the  aim  .     .  ...  .  ii.  3 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes iv.  i. 


Airs  i'Vell,  i. 
,  .  .  ii. 
.     .  iv.  3, 

iv-  5. 

IViuter's  Tale^  i.  2, 

Richard  1 1 .  ii.  i 

.       ii.  3 

.     .       ii.  3 


2  Henry  IV. 


.      IV.  5, 
...      iv.  s, 
.     .  V.  2. 

Henry  V.  i 
ii. 

iii.  2. 

.     .      V.  2 

3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

Richard  III.  iii.  i 


yulins  CcFsar,  i. 
.      Macbeth,  i.  5, 
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^'^AV.  —  But  float  upon  a  wild  and  \nolent  sea  Each 


More  suffer  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever,  By  him  that  shall  succeed  * 


way  and  move Macbeth,  iv 


I  have  lived  long  enough:  my  way  oflife  Is  fair'n  into  the  sear,  theVeUow  ieaf    .  ^v   \ 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  The  way  to  dusty  death                    .     .  '.  y    c 

Do  not,  as  some  uneracious  pastors  do.  Show  me  thp  =;tf.Pi-.  nn^i  th^rr,,,  ,..^.,  *„  1 tr'  ,__/__,   ■'  _ 


as  some  ungracious  pastors  do,  Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven     Ha7nlet,  \    < 
But,  m  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ?  .  .  .  jj   2 

We  coted  them  on  the  way;  and  hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you  service    .     '     .     !  .       ii\' 

Both  iu  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways  .     .  .  '     '  *       ii    7 

J  hope  your  virtues  Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again  .  .     .  iji    ~' 

Go  ihy  ways  to  a  nunnery  .....  ...  .  *      \\\ 

Love!  his  affections  do  not  thnt  way  tend  ...  .  *  iij    ] 

Tlierefore  beseech  you  To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way         .     .  King  Lear   i.  i. 

Winter 's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild-geese  fly  that  way     ...  ...  .  'ii   4' 

'T  is  best  to  give  him  way;  he  leads  himself      .  .     .     ,     .  .  ...  il   ^ 

O,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that ;  No  more  of  that  *      jji',  4] 

You  cannot  see  your  way.  —  ]  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes  ....  .  jy.  i" 

This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way,  Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever  .....  v.  3. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone  Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on  .  .  Othello,  i.  3. 
If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning     ...  ,  .     .  i.  3. 

A  pox  of  drowning  thyself  !  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way  .  j    , 

I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments  Than  twenty  times  your  stop v.  2. 

Your  way  is  shorter;  My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about  .  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  4. 

Let  the  old  ruffian  know  1  have  many  other  ways  to  die  ....  .     .      iv.  i. 

Thus  ready  for  the  way  oflife  or  death,  I  wait  the  sharpest  blow  .  .  Pericles  i.  i. 

Wayward.  —  My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day .     .     Coin,  of  Errors    iv.  4. 

To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl?      ....  .     .  Mifch  Ado   ii.  i. 

This  whimpled,  whining,  puiblind,  wayward  boy .  Love" s  L.  Lost,  ili.  i. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  :  Thy  school-days  frightful    .     .  Richard  IIL  iv.  4. 

Waywarder. — She  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this  :   the  wiser,  the  waywarder  As  Yoi-i Like  It,  iv.  i. 

Waywardness.  —  Unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring  .     .     .     King  Lear,  i.  i. 

Weak.  —  Her  wit  Values  itself  so  highly  that  to  her  All  matter  else  seems  weak      .    Ahcch  Ado,  iii.  r. 

Our  lances  are  but  straws,  Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare   Tant.  o/the  Shrew,  v. 2. 

In  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak  Hi?  powerful  sound  witliin  an  organ  weak      AWs  Well,  ii.  i. 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  For  girls  of  nine  .     .  .        Winter  s  Tale,  iii.  ■£, 

Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself Richard  IL  ii.  ^. 

Then,  if  angels  fight,  Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right  .  .      iii,  -£. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition     2  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 
Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full  hogshead  ?  .     .  .  .     .     .     .       ii.  4. 

Their  villany  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up  .  Henry  V.  iii.  2. 
Here  's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner,  honest  water         .  .     .  Tiinon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong  .  ...       ytdius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is !     .     . .     .  ...       ii.  4. 

Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw  The  smallest  fear  or  doubt Othello,  iii.  3. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak,  Your  reconciler  !     .     .     .Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  4. 

I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite ....  .     Cyvihelijie,  iii.  6. 

Weakens.  —  Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discernings  Are  lethargled  .     .     .      King  Lear,  i.  4, 

Weaker.  — So  is  the  weaker  vessel  called Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel As  Yov  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear,  Tamer  than  sleep Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1. 

Weakest.  — The  weakest  kind  of  fruit  Drops  earHest  to  the  ground     ....  Mcr.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

For  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall     ....  Romeo  afid  Juliet,  i.  i. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works         .  .     .  .  .     ■  ...    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Weak-hinged. — Your  own  weak-hinged  fancy       ,  Winter'' $  Tale,  \\.  i. 

Weakness.  —  I  am  vexed ;   Bear  with  my  weakness  :  my  old  brain  is  troubled    .     .     .    Tempest,  iv.  i. 
Did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo  The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  .      As  Yoit  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

Haih  amazed  me  more  Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness AlPs  tVellyW.  i. 
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Weakness.  —  It  is  but  weakness  To  bear  the  matter  thus  ;  mere  weakness  H^'lnter^s  Tale,  ii.  3. 

What  cannot  be  avoided  'T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear  .   3  Henry  VI.  v  4. 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness,  Thence  to  a  lightness  ...  .      Hamlet^  ii.  2. 

r  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more  .     .       Othello.,  ii.  3. 

Weal,  —  P  the  olden  time.  Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

That  spirit  upon  wliose  weal  depend  and  rest  The  lives  of  many Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Wealth.  —  More  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults   .     .     .     Two  Gen.  of  Verojia,  iii.  1. 

The  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way  Merry  IVives,  iii.  ^. 

I  would  not  ha'  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle  .     .  ...      iii.  3. 

His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time     .     .  Co»i  0/ Errors,  v.  i. 

Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea?     Buried  some  dear  friend  ?  .     -  v.  i. 

It  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature    .     .  .      Much  Ado.,  i.  i. 

To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die  ! .         Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see,  I  would  not  have  him  know .     .     .      iv  3. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had  Ran  in  my  veins       .  .       Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant?      ....  .  .  iii.  5. 

Let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth .  iv.  i. 

Thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state,  Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ...  iv.  i. 

For  the  wealth  That  the  world  masters .  .     .  ....       v.  i. 

With  wealth  enough  and  young  and  beauteous      ...  Tavi.  0/ the  Shreiv,  i.  2. 

A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth .     .  .      iv.  z. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  \  owe.  Nor  dare  I  say  't  is  mine,  and  yet  it  is     .     .    AWs  IVell^  ii.  5. 

For  the  wealth  of  all  the  world,  Will  not  offend  thee ....  King  yohn,  jv.  i. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated  To  his  own  portion  ! Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Would  half  my  wealth  Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  ! Coriolanus.,  iv.  6. 

I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  town  Here  in  my  house  do  him  disparagement  Rom.  andJuLK.^. 

My  true  love  has  grown  to  such  excess  1  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth ii.  6. 

Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies  .  .     .  Timoji  of  Athens.,  i.  2-  ■ 

Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me,  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation iii.  2. 

This  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows  ;  Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house     .     .     .      iii.  3. 

Such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth  As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs    .       v.  i. 

This  is  the  imposihume  of  much  wealth  and  peace Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

Wealthy.— She  is  of  good  esteem,  Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth   Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.5. 

Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches  ;  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy  2  Hen.  VI.'w.j. 

She  shunned  The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation  Othello,  \.  2. 

Weapon. — They  are  dangerous  weapons  for  maids    .     .  Much  Ado,  \.z. 

Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons  .     .  .     ,      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i. 

He  cares  not  what  mischief  he  does,  if  his  weapon  be  out  .  .  .        2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1. 

My  naked  weapon  is  out :  quarrel,  I  will  back  thee Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  i. 

My  weapon  should  quickly  liave  been  out,  I  warrant  you  .     .  ...  .  .     .       ii.  4. 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops.  Stain  my  man*s  cheeks  ! King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

You  shall  more  command  with  years  Than  with  your  weapons   .  ....   Othello,  i.  2. 

Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use  Than  their  bare  hands  .     .  ,  .        i.  3. 

Wear. —Your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day    ....  ....  Much  Ado,  W.  j. 

Let  her  wear  it  out  with  good  counsel       .  .  ii,  3, 

I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man iii,  3. 

If  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing  handsome  about  him     .     .  .       v.  4. 

What  dances  shall  we  have,  To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours?      .      Mid.  M.  D^eam,  v.  t. 

Talk  with  respect  and  swear  but  now  and  then,  Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket  Mer.  of  Venice,\\.z. 

Let  none  presume  To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity      .  .  ...  ii.  g. 

Like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

0  noble  fool!    A  worthy  fool  I     Motley's  the  only  wear  ....       it.  7. 

1  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness  .     .  ...      iii.  2. 

So  wears  she  to  him,  So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart Twelfth  Night,  ij.  4. 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  1  doff  it  for  shame,  And  hang  a  caif's-skin King  John ^'m.  \, 
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Wear.  —  Then  happy  low,  lie  down  !     Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown       2  He?iry  IV,  Hi.  r 
To  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief,  And  wear  a  golden  sorrow  .  .     .      Henry  VIII.  ii.  3 

O,  so  light  a  foot  Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint  .  .     .  Ro}neo  and  yidiet^  ii,  6, 

My  hands  ire  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white  .     .  .     Macbeth^  ii. 

And  I  will  wear  him  In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  In  my  heart  of  heart  Hamlet^  iii.  2, 

Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables      ,  .  .  iii.  2, 

O,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference     .     .  .     .  ,  ....  .     .      iv.  5, 

Vouth  no  less  becomes  The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears  Than  settled  age  his  sables      iv.  7, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass,  For  nought  but  provender         .     .  .  Othello^  i.  i 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  For  daws  to  peck  at .     ,  i.  i 

'T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves,  Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes    .  .  .      iii.  3 

Tell  him  he  wears  the  rose  Of  youth  upon  him Ant.  and  Clco.  iii.  13 

Wearer.  —  That  clear  honour  Were  purcliased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  !  .     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  g, 
Wearies.  —  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad  :    It  wearies  me  ;  you  say  it  wearies  you  ...  i 

Weariest.  — The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life     .     .  .     .      Meas.for  Meas.  iii 

Weariness. — I  had  thought  weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood  2  Henry  IV.  i 

Weariness  Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth  Finds  the  down  pillow  hard    .     Cymbelhie.,  iii.  6. 
Wearing.  —  Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is  't  not  Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing?  .       i 
We  will  nothing  pay  For  wearing  our  own  noses  ....  .     .     .      ii 

Wearv.  —  For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary  ...  .  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night,  Abate  thy  hours  !         .  .    Mid.  X.  Dream.,  iii.  2 

Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe.  Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers  .  ii 

0  Jupiter,  how  weary  are  my  spirits!       ...  .     .  As  Yon  Like  It.,  ii.  4 

1  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talking  .  .  ....       v.  2 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it     .     .     .  .     .  .  ...  Richard  IT.  v.  5, 

Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent,  Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself  .  2  Henry  IV.m.i 

The  king  is  weary  Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances  .     .  .     .     .     .      iv.  i 

Now  has  left  me,  Weary  and  old  with  service    .  ...  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state.  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  .       iv.  ;; 

And  I  another  So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune  ...  .  .  Macbeth,  iii.  ., 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !        .       Hamlet,  i.  -£. 
Who  would  fardels  bear.  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ?     .  .  ...      iii.  1, 

Wearying. — If  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now,  Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress' praise  As  V.L.It,\\.^ 
Weasel.  —I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs         .     .         .  .      ii.  5 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen  As  you  are  tossed  with  .     .  .1  He}iry  IV.  ii.  3 

Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel.  —  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel .    Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answered,  saucy  and  As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel  ....     Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
Weather.  —  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir,  When  you  are  cloudy  ,     .     Tempest,  ii, 

Here  's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any  weather  at  all  .  ...  ii. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind       .     .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  \v. 

Like  the  martlet,  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall  J\Ier.  of  Venice,  li,  g. 

No  enemy  But  winter  and  rough  weather  .      As  Yon  Like  It,  \\.  <^. 

You  and  you  are  sure  together,  As  the  winter  to  foul  weather  .  .     .  .....       v.  4. 

Considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold    .  Tam.  of  the  Shreiv,  iv. 

'T  is  in  grain,  sir  :  't  will  endure  wind  and  weather  ....  .    Twelfth  Night,^  i. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  ;   Pour  down  thy  weather  .        King  John,  iv. 

We  '11  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears •  ■  Richard  II.  iii 

Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  !     How  'scapes  he  agues  ?       .  1  He^iry  IV.  ni. 

Is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather  .  .  -2  Henry  VL  iv.  to. 

But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile  .         •  •     •  -  

Two  women  placed  together  makes  cold  weather      .  Heiiry  VIII.  1.  4. 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  •  Life  every  man  holds  dear       .      Troi.  aytd  Cress,  v.  3. 
Weaver.  —I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thmg  .  i  Henry  IV.  n  4' 

Weaves.  —This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business King  Lear,  u. 

Web  —The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together  .  .    All's  IVell,  iv. 

And  all  eyes  Blind  with  the  pin  and  web  but  theirs,  theirs  only Winter's  Tale,  \. 

Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  thatbottled  spider,Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee?  Richard  III.  i 
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Web.  —  But,  spider-like,  Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note Henry  VIJI.  1.  i. 

The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers,  The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  Rom.  and  Jul.  \.  4. 

He  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare-lip  .     ■   King-  Lear,  111.  4. 

With  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio         .     .         .  Oi/tello,  \\.  i. 

There 's  magic  in  the  web  of  it  .  .  .     .  .     .  ....  ....      ui.  4. 

Wed,~[  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, With  pomp,  with  triumph  and  with  revelling  Alid.N.Dream^y  i. 

I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,\.  2. 

Who  wooed  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure      ...  .     .  .  ...  .      i"-  2. 

Wedded.  —There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be  Wedded  .  ,   Mid.  N.  Dream,  iy.  i. 

Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts,  And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity  Romeo  andJtUiet,  iii.  3. 

Wedding.  —  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure  .  Much  Ado,  11.  i. 

Wedding-day.  — A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day  .  .  Henry  VIII.  Prol. 

Wedged.  — Where  a  finger  Could  not  be  wedged  in  more     .  .  .  ...  iv.  1. 

When  my  heart,  As  wedged  wiih  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain  .  .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1. 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  Inestimable  stones     .  ■  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots Troi.  a7id  Cress,  i.  3. 

Wedlock.  —  She  kneels  and  prays  For  happy  wedlock  hours   .  .  .     .  Aler.  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

What  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell,  An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife?  .  i  Henry  VI.  v.  5, 

Weed.  —  Such  weeds  As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page  Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

Most  biting  laws,  The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  3. 

He  weeds  the  corn  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding  .     .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds,  Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love  v.  2. 

Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain  .  ,  .  v.  ^. 

Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in       .  ...  ...  Mid.  N.  Dream.,  ii.  *. 

Weed  your  better  judgements  Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them  .  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth.  Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away  Richard II. W.^. 

I  will  go  root  away  The  noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility   .  iii.  4. 

The  whole  land  Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up  ...  .     .  .     iii.  4. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds  .  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed,  And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  .     .     .       Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

One  by  one,  we 'II  weed  them  all  at  last,  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm  2  Henry  VI.  \.  3. 

Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted .  ....      iii.  i. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  .  .  ...      Richard  III.  ii.  4, 

I  would  not  grow  so  fast.  Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste ii.  4. 

You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  .     .  .     ,  .....      iii.  i. 

As  weeds  before  A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obeyed  ,  .     .  Coriolanus,  ii.  z. 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds      .  ...  .     .  .       ii.  3. 

Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile  thoughts  !     .     .     .  .  Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

In  tatttred  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows,  Culling  of  simples  .     .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 

So  much  as  it  needs,  To  dew  the  sovereign  flower  and  drown  the  weeds   .  .  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  .      Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected,  With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted  .     .  iii.  2. 

Do  not  sprtad  the  compost  on  the  weeds.  To  make  them  ranker  iii.  4. 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow  In  our  sustaining  corn King  Lear,  \v.  ^. 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours:   I  prithee,  put  them  off  .  .  .     .     .      iv.  7. 

O  thou  weed,  Who  art  so  lovely  fair  and  smell'st  so  sweet !  .     .  .  .Othello,  iv.  2. 

We  bring  forth  weeds.  When  our  quick  minds  he  siill   .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  z. 

With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strewed  his  grave  .  .     .  Cy}nbeline,  iv.  ^. 

Weeded. — Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy  Coriol.  iv.  5. 
Weeder-out.— A  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs;  A  weeder-outof  his  proud  adversaries  ^/c/j.  ///.  i.  3. 

Weeding.  —  He  weeds  the  corn  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

Week.  —  You  shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water    ....  .  i.  1. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek  ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  ^^  Vo7i  Like  It.,  ii.  3. 

Of  your  royal  presence  I  '11  adventure  The  borrow  of  a  week  .     .  .  IVinter^s  Tale,  i.  2. 

Rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week,  This  day  of  shame King  John,  m.  \. 

It  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever     1  Henry  IV.  ii.  2. 

Virtuous  enough  ;  swore  little ;  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week iii.  3. 
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Week. — Years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen,  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen  Rich.  ///.  iv:  i 

Whose  sore  task  Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  .  Hamlet,  i.  i 

What,  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and  nights?     Eight  score  eight  hours?  ,     .     .     Othello^  iii.  4 


Tempest^  iii.  i, 

Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona^  ii.  i, 

iv.  4. 

Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  2, 

Com.  0/  Errors,  ii.  1. 

.     .  .     .     .       ii.  -£ 

.     .       Much  Ado,  i.  i, 

Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii,  i, 

.     As  You  Like  Ii,  iv.  >-. 

Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

.     .     .    Ki7ig  John,  li.  i, 

.      iv.  3, 

Richard  IJ.  ii.  2 

iii.  4, 

.     .     .      iii.  4, 

I  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 


Weep.  —  1  am  a  fool  To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of 

To  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam  .     .     . 

At  that  time  I  made  her  weep  agood,  For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  make  the  angels  weep 

I  'U  weep  what's  lett  away,  and  weeping  die     ...  ... 

No  longer  will  I  be  a  fool,  I'o  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep 

How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to  joy  at  weeping  !  .     . 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower  .  .     . 

1  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain         .  ... 

I  will  go  sit  and  weep  Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge  .     .     . 

His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps         .  .... 

1  loved  him,  and  will  weep  My  date  of  Hfe  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss      .     , 

'Tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye,  Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary 

Thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  wouldst  thou  weep  .     .  

1  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you  good  .     .  .     ,     .     . 

Weep  not,  sweet  queen  ;  for  trickling  tears  are  vain       ...  .     . 

To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief  :  Tears  then  for  babes  I 3  Henry  VI.  11,  i 

We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep,  But  keep  our  course v.  4, 

Who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep,  To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself?   Richard  1 1 1 .  ii.  2, 

If  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  '11  say  A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding-day  .  Henry  VIII.  Prol 

My  heart  weeps  to  see  him  So  little  of  his  great  self.  .  .  iii.  .:. 

I  could  weep  And  I  could  laugh,  I  am  light  and  heavy Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour  will  weep  .     .  .  .       v.  6 

When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow  ? Titus  A  ndrofi.  iii.  1 

To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal ;  But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death     .      iii.  i, 

Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feehng  loss  Romeo  and  Juliet^  \\\.  ^^ 

Feeling  so  the  loss,  1  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend      ...  .  iii-  5 

Come  weep  with  me  ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past  help  !       iv.  1, 

Pity  *s  sleeping  :  Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with  weeping  !   Timon  of  A  if  tens,  iv.  3, 

As  Csesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it .  .    Julius  Coisar,  iii.  2 

Seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there  Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty Macbeth,  iv.  3 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,  That  he  should  weep  for  her? 

Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.  The  hart  ungalled  play  .... 

I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground 

This  heart  Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws,  Or  ere  I  '11  weep  ....    Kijig  Lear,  ii.  4. 

She  can  weep,  sir,  weep  ;   And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say,  obedient,  Very  obedient        Ot/milo,  iv. 

I  must  weep,  But  they  are  cruel  tears  ...  .     .  ,'       ^' 

I  cannot  sing:   I 'II  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee         CymbeUne,\v. 

Weeping. —'Twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weeping Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \\. 

My  mother  weeping,  my  fatlier  wailing,  my  sister  crying ii. 

The  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife,  Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come  C(?7«.  of  Errors,,  i, 

How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy  than  to  joy  at  weeping  !      .     .  .      M-uchAdo,\. 

Weeping  and  commenting  Upon  the  sobbing  deer As  Vou  Like  Ii,  n. 

I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex  Commonly  are         .... 

So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth 

I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good.     .  

Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys 

Even  so  lies  she.  Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering 

Poor  soul  !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping        ...... 

Weigh.—  I  know  them,  yea.  And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh 

Put  in  two  scales,  Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales     .     . 

Weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand     ...  

'T  is  best  to  weigh  The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems    .     .    . 
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Hamlet,  ii.  2 
iii.  2, 
iv.  5 


.     .         JVinter's  Tale,  ii.  i, 

.     .     .     .  Richard  II.  iii.  2, 

iii.  4 

.     .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  1, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3 

Jtilius  Cssar,  iii.  2 

cruple  .     .     Much  Ado,,  v.  i 

Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  z 


.  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 
.     .     .  Henry  V.  ii. 
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Weigh.  —  Now  he  weighs  time  Even  to  the  utmost  grain      ....  Henry  V.  11.  4. 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  gvossness  of  this  age ....     Richard  III.  iii.  i 

Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more    .  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  i 

I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own  ;  I  'II  tell  you  true  .     .  .  Tinioti  0/ Alliens^  i.  2, 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stufFWhich  weighs  upon  the  heart  .     .  Macbeth,  v.  3, 

Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means  May  fit  us  to  our  shape   .  .     .     Nantlet,  iv.  7. 

Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh  What  it  is  worth  embraced  .     .     .     .    AtiL  and  Cieo.  ii.  6. 

Weighed. —  But  you  must  fear,  His  greatness  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own         .  Hamlet,  \.  3, 

Where  't  is  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  weighed,  But  never  the  offence  ....  .     .     .      iv.  3, 

Equalities  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neithercan  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety  King  Lear,  i.  1 
Weighing.  —  I  hope  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me  without  weighing     ...   2  Heiiry  IV.  i.  2 

Weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them  breath .  .     .      Othello,  lii.  3, 

Weight.  —  Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight  The  words  of  heaven   .  Meas.  for  Meas,.  i.  2, 
Seeming  as  burdened  With  lesser  weight  but  not  with  lesser  woe    ....       Com.  0/ Errors,  i.  1, 

Were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain,  As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain        ii, 
An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me   ...  .  .    Much  Ado,  n\. 

I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight  That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to  .  .     .  .  .     .     .       v, 

Look  on  beauty.  And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchased  by  the  weight    .     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice.,  iii 

I  see  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full  weight  that  I  love  thee      ...  As  You  Like  It,  i, 

What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue? .     .  .     .  i.  2. 


Ricfiard  II.  i, 
.  I  Henry  IV.  v. 
.  2  Henry  I V.  ii.  4, 
Henry  V.  \.  2, 
Henry  VIII. 


Hamlet,  iv. 

King  Lear,  v. 

Othello,  iii. 

A  nt.  and  Cleo.  i. 


Grief  boundeth  where  it  falls,  Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight 
■God  keep  lead  out  of  me  !   I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels 
The  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois 
We  would  be  resolved,  Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour,  — More  near  my  life 

There  was  the  weight  that  pulled  me  down 

I  shall  clear  myself,  Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience  . 
Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam 
The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey  ;  Speak  what  we  feel 

Pull  of  poise  and  difficult  weight  And  fearful  to  be  granted 

Hear  me  this  prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more  weight    .  .     , 

"With  what  haste  The  weight  we  must  convey  with  's  will  permit    .     . 
•From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot  a  dram  of  worth  be  drawn 
TS''e[Ghtv.  —  Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause  Of  love  .         Ta 

This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay  

With  lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments      .     .  .     . 

Will  you  go  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business?       .     .     . 

This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  require  A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it 

Words  cannot  carry  Authority  so  weighty  ....  .      iii. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye  For  sundry  weighty  reasons    .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  i, 

Welcome.  —  I  beseech  you,  Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour  Two  Gen.  0/  Verona^  li.  4 

His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither  ....  ...  .  ii.  4 

Nor  never  welcome  to  a  place  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid  ....  .  .  ii.  5 

For  one  shot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes  .  .     .     .       ii.  5 

Our  cheer  May  answer  my  good  will  and  your  good  welcome 

I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  welcome  dear.  .... 

'    A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish     . 

Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast       .     .  .     . 

Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome :  we  would  fain  have  either 

Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity  !  .  , 

Great  clerks  have  purposed  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes 

Out  of  tills  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome        .  .     . 

Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  lost :  Then,  farewell,  heat,  and  welcome,  frost 

In  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be 

You  are  passing  welcome,  And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither  


Cytnbeline,  \\\. 

.  0/ the  Shre^v,  iv.  4. 

.   2  Henry  VI.  1. 

.  Richard  III.  \. 

.     .  .       ii. 

Henry  VIII.  ii. 


Com.  of  Errors,  Hi. 


Love's  L.  Lost, 
Mid.  N.  Dream,  1 


,     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii, 

As  Vote  Like  It.,  ii.  4. 
Tain,  of  tlie  Shreiv,  li. 
King  John,  ii. 


I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand,  But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love      .    .     .     .    ii. 
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.    Richard  II.  ii. 

V. 

.  2  Henry  I V.  v. 
.  3  Henry  VI.  v. 
.  Henry  VIII.  i. 

Trol.  and  Cress,  iii. 


Tinio7L  0/  A  ihe?is,  i. 

.     .     .  i. 

Macbeth,  i. 


Welcome.  —  I  know  no  cause  Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  .     . 

And  do  arm  myself  To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time  . 

Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more  beloved  ,     .     .     , 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people 

And  once  more  I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye  ;  welcome  all    . 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing      .  .     . 

As  welcome  as  to  one  That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy ;  But  that  's  no  welcome  iv, 

Good  night  and  welcome,  both  at  once,  to  those  That  go  or  tarry   .  .     .       v, 

And  you,  among  the  store,  One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more  Romeo  afid  y-uliet,  i 

To  them  say.  My  house  ahd  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay  .  .  ...  1 

Hollow  welcomes,  Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  't  is  shown 

More  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes  Than  my  fortunes  to  me  .     . 

Bear  welcome  in  your  eye,  Your  hand,  your  tongue  .  ... 

To  make  society  The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself  Till  supper-time 

Sit  down  :   at  first  And  last  the  hearty  welcome  .  .  ... 

Our  hostess  keeps  her  state,  but  in  best  time  We  will  require  her  welcome  . 

May  kindly  say,  Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay 

Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once  'T  is  hard  to  reconcile 

The  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony      .... 

Welcome,  then,  Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace  !    .     . 

Bid  that  welcome  Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it   . 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I  Have  words  to  bid  you      .     . 
Welkin.  — The  sea,  mounting  lo  the  welkin's  cheek,  Dashes  the  fire  out 

Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dominator  .  .     . 

The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon  With  drooping  fog  .     . 

But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ?  

Who  you  are  and  what  you  would  are  out  of  my  welkin,  I  might  say  '  element 

With  our  sighs  we  '11  breathe  the  welkin  dim,  And  stain  the  sun  with  fog 
Well.  — The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor  well  .     .     . 

This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best  that  ever  I  heard   . 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteemed  ;  Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well  ...  .     . 

Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind  ;  Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  .     . 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard,  As  seek  to  soften  that      .     , 

She's  very  well  and  wants  nothing  i'  the  world;  but  yet  she  is  not  well  . 

Besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penned  .  .     .  

I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  lUyria  .     .     . 

What !  have  1  twice  said  well  ?  when  was  *  t  before  ? .     .     .  .... 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well,  They  do  confound  their  skill 

To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells  .  .     .  .     . 

Since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so:  wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf  . 

You  like  well  and  bear  your  years  very  well  .     • 

Doth  she  hold  her  own  well? — Old,  old,  Master  Shallow. 

Would  all  were  well !  but  that  will  never  be  ...  .... 

I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well  With  my  well  saying 

'T  is  well  said  again  ;  And  't  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well :  And  yet  words  are  no  deeds      iii. 

'T  is  said  he  holds  you  well,  and  will  be  led  At  your  request  a  little  from  himself  Troi  and  Cress,  ii. 

Well  said,  my  lord  !  well,  you  say  so  in  fits      .     .  ...  .     .  iii. 

We  know  each  other  well.  —  We  do  ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse         iv. 

'T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door    .     .  .  .      Roineo  and  ynliet,  iii. 

How  fares  my  Juliet?  that  I  ask  again  ;  For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well .     .         .         .v. 

The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought  He  will  again  be  well      .     .  Macbeth,  iii. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score  :  And  so,  God  be  with  him  !       .     .     .  .  v. 

Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well  ....     King- Lear,  \. 

Then  must  you  speak  Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well Othello,  v. 

Mark,  we  use  To  say  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that Ani.  and  Cleo.  \\.  $■ 


.     .      Hamlet,  ii, 

.  King  Lear,  Iv. 

A  nt.  and  Cleo.  iv.  1 

Cy7nbelifie,  i. 

Tempest,  i. 

.    Love'^s  L.  Lost,  i. 

Mid.  iV.  Dream,  iii. 

Twelfth  Night,  ii. 

'    .  iii. 

Titus  Andron.  iii. 

Much  A  do,  li. 

Love''s  L.  Lost,  i. 


Mer.  of  Ve-nice,  iii. 


.    AlVs  IVell,  ii. 
Twelfth  Night,  i. 


J'Vinter's  Tale,  i. 

.  King'  yohn,  iv. 

v. 

2  Hetiry  IV.  i. 


.  Richard  III.  i. 
Henry  VIII.  iii. 
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Well.— Is  this  well  done  ?  —  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess  .  .    .    Ant.  and  Cleo.y.  2, 

Nay,  many  times,  Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well Cymbeline,  iii.  3, 

So  sick  I  am  not,  yet  I  am  not  well     ...  ....  .  '     ' .    ^^.'  ^ 

Well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads     ...  -    Romeo  and  Juliet/\.  2 

Well-educated.  —  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant       .  ■     ■    Lo^ic  s  L.  Lost,  1.  2 

Well-favoured. — To  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune  .  •    Much  Ado,  ni.  3 

He  is  very  well-favoured  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly     .  .     .  •  •    Twelfth  Nighi,  \.  5 

Well-ordered.  —  There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress.  11.  2 

Well-spoken.  — To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days    ....  ...  Richard  ///.  \.  » 

Welshmen  did  good  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow Henry  V.  iv.  7, 

Wen.  —  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog 2  Henry  IV.  \\.  2, 

Wench.  —  I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse,  Pretty  and  witty   .     .     .  Com.  of  Errors.,  iii.  i 

He  is  already  dead ;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  ....  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,\\.  4, 

Wenches.  —  These  betray  nice  wenches,  that  would  be  betrayed  without  these     Love's  L,  Lost,  iii.  i 

Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn .  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  3 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen  As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible    .  .  v.  2 

Wept,  —  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily  and  said  she  cared  not       ......     Much  Ado,  v.  1 

Made  her  neighbors  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband     .     .      Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  i, 

So  we  wept,  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed  .         Winter's  Tale,  v.  2 

What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wailed,  Believe  't,  till  I  wept  too    .  .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  ^ 

Were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome  .     .  .  .  ...  Much  Ado,  \.  i 

West. — Ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west  .     .  .     .  .  .     ■     .  Com.  of  Errors,  \.  2< 

A  certain  aim  he  took  At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west      .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day   .     .  ....  ....    Macbeth,  \\\.  ■i 

Western.— Marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell :  It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  r 
Westward.— Then  westward-ho!  Grace  and  good  disposition  Attend  your  ladyship!  TwelftkNight,\\\.  i, 

Wet. — The  property  of  rain  Is  to  wet  and  fire  to  bum Asy'ouLike/t,\\\.2. 

This  distempered  messenger  of  wet,  The  many-coloured  Iris .     AlPs  Well,  i.  3, 

'Tis  a  strange  serpent.  —  'Tis  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  7. 

Wether,  —  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock,  Meetest  for  death      ....      Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i 

Whale.  —  Smiles  on  every  one,  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale's  bone  .     .  Lot'e's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 
That  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground,  Confound  themselves  with  working      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  4. 
Like  scaled  sculls  Before  the  belching  whale     .     .  .     .  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

It  is  backed  like  a  weasel.  —  Or  like  a  whale  ?  —  Very  like  a  whale       .  ...    Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale  ...  .     Pericles,  ii.  i. 

Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  o'  the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping  .  .  ii. 

The  belching  whale  And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse iii. 

Wharf.— Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  Hamlet,  \.  5, 

What. — What 's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine  .  .  ...     ,  Meas.for  Meas.s.  i 

What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it  .     .  .....    Much  Ado,  iv.  . 

What  news  on  the  Rialto  ?      .     .  .  .  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  \.  3 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and  happy?     ...  .     .     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2 

If  you  forget,  What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are    .     .  ...  Richard  I JL  \.  3 

What  Is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valued.  — But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will       Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2, 
What 'sin  a  name?  that  which  we  call  arose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  Rom.,  and  Jul.  ii.  2. 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim Julius  CcEsar, 

What  you  have  said  I  will  consider  ;  what  you  have  to  say  I  will  with  patience  hear      .     .     .     .  i.  2. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly,  That  wouldst  thou  holily Macbeth,  i.  5, 

What  man  dare,  I  dare  :  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear iii.  4. 

Fear  not  yet  To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours iv.  3. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!  how  noble  in  reason  !  .  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Wheat.  —  When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear  ....      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

Mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth        King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Wheel.  —  She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog  and  made  me  turn  i'  the  wheel  Com.  of  Errors,  iii.  2 
Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her  wheel  ....  As  You  Like  It,  i 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned,  Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree   i  Heiiry  IV.  iii.  i. 
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Wheel.  —By  cruel  fate,  And  giddy  Fortune's  fliiicus  fickle  wheel  ,     .     .  Henry  V,  m.  6. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel  .     .  .  i  Henry  VI.  i.  5. 

My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel  .  .  ....  •     -     .      3  Henry  VI.  iv.  3 

It  IS  a  massy  wheel,  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount Hamlet,\\\.i 

O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !    It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter  .     .  iv.  5 

Fortune,  goodnight:  smile  once  more  ;  turn  thy  wheel !    .  .  ...  .    King-  Lear ^11.  2 

Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill .       i\.  ± 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss;  but  I  am  bound  Upon  a  wheel  of  fire 
The  wheel  is  come  full  circle;   I  am  here  ...  ... 

Would  it  were  all,  That  it  might  go  on  wheels Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii, 

That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel,  Provoked  by  my  offence     .  ....    iv.  15. 

Whelp.  —  I  fear  thee  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp  .     .  .     ,      i  Henry  IV.  iii.  3 

Whelped.  —  A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets  ;  And  graves  have  yawned    .     Julius  C^sar,  ii.  2 
When.  —  I  '11  tell  you  when,  an  you'll  tell  me  wherefore       .     .  Cojji.  0/ Error s^  iii.  i 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  1 :   In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  .     Tempest,  v.  i 

Where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself  ....  ,     .  ,2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

I  am  not  here  ;  This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  some  other  where     .     .  ...  Romeo  and  Juliet.  \.  x. 

Whereabout.  —  For  fear  Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout .  ...  Macbeth.,  ii.  ^ 

Wherefore  :  for  they  say  every  why  hath  a  wherefore     ...  ...      CoTn.  0/ Errors,  ii.  -£ 

When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  ....  ii.  ^ 

I '11  tell  you  when,  an  you  Ml  tell  me  wherefore .  .  iii.  i 

Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  'em  ?  Twel/ih  Night,  i.  3 
Wheresoever.  —  I  know  not  where  ;  but  wheresoever,  1  wish  him  well  .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  2 

Whet.  —  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ?       .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1 

Whether  this  be  Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear  ...  .  .  .     .  Tempest,  v.  i 

Whetstone.  —  For  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits      As  Vou  Like  It,  i.  2. 
Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword:  let  grief  Convert  to  anger      ....  .  Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

Which.  —  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily  and  said  she  cared  not     .  .  .      Much  Ado,  v.  i, 

The  mazed  world.  By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which  .  Mid.  N,  Dream,  ii 

Whiffler. — Which  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king  Seems  to  prepare  his  way   Henry  V.  v.  Prol. 

Whimpled.  —  This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy    .  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  iii.  1, 

Whining.  — The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  And  shining  morning  face  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7, 

One  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining  .     .  ....    King-  Lear,  ii.  2. 

"Whip.  —  Hoping  you  'U  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all  .       Meccs./or  Meas.  ii.  1 

I  '11  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence .  Much  Ado,  v.  1 

Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy      .  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

Deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  film  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4 

Wilt  thou  whip  tliine  own  faults  in  other  men  ?  Timon  of  A  thesis,  v.  i 

Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough    .     .  .       v.  i 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time?     .  .     -  .  .         Hamlet,  \n.  i 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves      .  ....  ....  .  Othello,  i.  i 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world iv.  ^ 

Whipped.  —  You'll  be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days  .  .     .     .As  Vou  Like  It,  i,  2 

Our  virtues  woul(i  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not    .  .  .     .  All's  JVell,\v.  z 

I  am  whipped  and  scourged  with  rods,  Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires  ■  •  -  i  Henry  IV.  i.  3 
Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  .  .  Henry  V.i.  s 
Whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stock-punished      .  ■  •  Kmg  Lear,  lii.  4, 

Thou  shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in  brine -    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  5, 

Whipping.  —  Use  every  man  aft'er  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whipping?  Hamlet,  ii, 

Whipstock.  —  He  appears  To  have  practised  more  the  whipstock  than  the  lance    .  Pericles,  ii, 

WHiPTfirst,  sir,  and  hanged  after.     ...  .'     "     '  Meas.  for  Meas.  y. 

Whirligig.  —  Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges 
Whirlipool.  — Through  ford  and  whirlipool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire 
Whirlwind.  —  Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds    . 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion      .     .     .         Hamlet.,  iii. 
Whisper.— To  whisper  and  conspire  against  ray  youth  .     .     .  .     .    Two  Gen.  of  VeroTta,  \.  ^. 


Twelfth  Night,  v.  i 
.  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Tarn,  of  ike  Shreiv, 
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Whisper.  —  We  '11  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws  .  .  .  Twelfth  Nighty  in.  4. 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow  as  to  him  The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul  .  .  2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 
The  grief  that  does  not  speak  Whispers  the  o'er-iraught  heart  Macbeth,  \v.  z. 

Whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments King  Lear,  \\.  \ 

Whispering.— With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence,  In  action  all  of  precept  Meas.for  Meas.  iv.  i 
In  a  bondman's  key,  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness        .  .  Mer,  0/  Venice,  i.  5 

Foul  whisperings  are  abroad ...  .     .  ■     Macbeth,  v.  1, 

Whistle.  —  Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle  .     .  .     .  King  Lear,  u.  ^, 

I  have  been  worth  the  whistle •  •  '     '     .^]^"  ^ 

I  'Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind,  To  prey  at  fortune  ...  •      Othello,  ni.  3, 

The  seaman's  whistle  Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death,  Unheard   ....  Pericles,  iii.  i 

Whistling.— Hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves  Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day  iHenrylV.  v.  i 
Did  sit  alone,  Whistling  to  the  air  .     .     .  .  .     •  .Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Whit.  —  So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty  .      Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  2 

Well,  more  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all  .     .  •    Titus  Andr on.  \\.  z 

Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear,  But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity      Julius  Ctssar,  ii.  1, 

White.  —  She  is  as  white  as  a  lily  and  as  small  as  a  wand    .  .     .       Two  Gen.  0/  I  'erotta,  ii.  3. 

Which  indeed  is  not  under  white  and  black  .     -  ...  .  ■      Mztch  Ado,  v. 

If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red,  Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known  .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i, 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow ;  Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow    ...  .  H-'inter's  Tale,  iv.  4, 

And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again      .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  2, 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  !   .     .  .  ....       v.  5. 

Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it  He7iry  V.  ii.  2 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head  Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf         .  .      iv.  i, 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave  ...  ....  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  5 

Her  hand,  In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink     ....  .     .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  i 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess     ...  .     .  .  .  i.  2, 

Sanctifies  himself  with  's  hand  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye      ...  .    Coriolanus,  iv.  5, 

For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean  Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white     .  Titus  Andron.  iv.  2, 
He  is  already  dead ;  stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  .  .     .  Rovteo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4, 

Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black  white,  foul  fair,  Wrong  right,  base  noble   Tiinon  0/ Athens,  iv.  3. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame  To  wear  a  heart  so  white Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  To  wash  it  white  as  snow?     .  .    Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow  ...  .     .     .     .  iv.  5, 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow,  All  flaxen  was  his  poll  .  .  .  .     .      iv.  5, 

'Gainst  a  head  So  old  and  white  as  this         .  .  King  Lear,  iii.  2, 

Some  flax  and  whites  of  eggs  To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face     ...  iii.  7. 

When  she  weaved  the  sleided  silk  With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk    .     .    Pericles,  iv.  Gower. 

White-bearded.  —I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it  Much  A  do,  ii.  3. 

White-faced. — Thatwhite-faced  shore,  Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean'sroaring  tides  K.  John,\\.  i. 

Whiteness.  —  A  thousand  innocent  shames  In  angel  whiteness  .  .  Much  Ado,  iv, 

The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek  Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand     .  .   2  Henry  IV.  i.  i, 

Whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on  Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ ...  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

Upon  the  wings  of  night  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back      .      .     Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2, 
How  bravely  thou  becomes!  thy  bed,  fresh  lily,  And  whiter  than  the  sheets!     .     .      Cymbeline,  i 

White-upturned.  — Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes  Of  mortals       Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious,  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  Macbeth,  ii.  3, 

Wholesome.  — To  wail  friends  lost  Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome-profitable  .     .  Loiie^s  L.  Lost,  v.  2, 
You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause       .       '  .     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ?  .  ...         Macbeth,  iv.  3, 

The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike    ...  .     .      Hamlet,  i.  i. 

As  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine  .  ii.  z, 

If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a  wholesome  answer        .  .  .  ...      iii.  2 

Like  a  mildewed  ear.  Blasting  his  wholesome  brother    .  .  .  .  iii.  4, 

To  such  wholesome  end,  As  clears  her  from  all  blame         .    Kiftg  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Why.  —  And  wherefore  ;  for  they  say  every  why  hath  a  wherefore  ,  Com^,  of  Errors,  ii.  2, 
When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason \\.  ^, 
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Coriolanus,  i. 
.  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii. 


Why.  — The  '  why'  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  ...  ,  ...  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ?     .     ,     .  .       Hajnlet^  i.  4 

Wicked. — 'If  thou  never  sawest  good  manners,  then  thy  maimers  must  be  wicked  AsYouLike  It^  iii.  2 
A  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are  ....  AWs  Well,  i.  3 

A  wicked  will ;  A  woman's  will ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will !      .     .     ,     .  King  John,  ii.  i 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked      .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i.  2 
If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked !    .  .         .  .     .     .      ii.  4 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  Something  wicked  this  way  comes  ....  .     .   Macbeth^  iv.  i 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell,  Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable  Hamlet,  \.  4 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce!  .  .     .  .  -.  i.  5 
Wickedness.  —  'T  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness      .     ,     Merry  PVives,  ii.  2 

The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness  .  .     .    Much  Ado,  iii.  ^ 

Wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation   .     .  ...    As  You  Like  It,  iii.  z 

A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness  AlVs  Well,  iii.  2 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness,  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much   Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2 
Wide  o'  the  bow  hand!  i'  faith,  your  hand  is  out Lovers  L.  Lost,  i 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank  As  You  Like  It, 

Proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose    .     .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

'T  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church-door  ;  but  't  is  enough  .  .     .      i 

Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide ...  .     .  ,  .     .  .     .      i 

Widen'.  — 'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them,  Not  for  ihe  fliers 
Widow.  —  Eleven  widows  and  nine  maids  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man 

Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies,  Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth     King  John,  ii 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears  .  .      iii. 

To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence     .  ....  .     .  Richard  II.  \. 

Are  you  not  ashamed  to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  ?    .  .     .  2  Henry  I V.  ii. 

Thou  art  a  widow;  yet  thou  art  a  mother,  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee  Richardlll.  ii. 

Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss !  —  Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss  !  .     .  .  ii. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow,  Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days iii. 

Each  new  morn  New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry      ...  ....    Macbeth^  iv. 

Widow-comfort.  —  My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  !    .     .  .     .        Ki7ig  John,  iii. 

Widower.  —  In  hope  he  '11  prove  a  widower  shortly,  I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland    3  Heiiry  J  7.  iii. 
Wield.  —  I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter  .  ...  King  Lear,  \. 

Wife.  —  Let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she  's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife  .     .  Merry  Wi-ves,  ii. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys    ...  •  •     .  Com.  of  Errors,  \. 

The  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife,  Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come      .  1. 

It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife    .  .     .  •     . 

'  I  know,'  quoth  he,  '  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress'         .     . 

You  must  excuse  us  all ;  My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours  . 

Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife  

My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mond  to-day       .     .  .     • 

Thou  art  sad  ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife  .  .     .  ■     ' .  * 

Is  ebony  like  her?    O  wood  divine  !    A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife 

1  am  married  to  a  wife  Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself     .          .     ■ 
My  wife,  and  all  the  world,  Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life  . 
Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that,  If  she  were  by  . 
A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband           .     . 
A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say, 
Such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange  !      .          ■     •                     •     • 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness     .     .                               ■          ■ 
I  hope  to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake     .          .     •          ■     • 
He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood      .     .     . 
I  would  he  loved  his  wife :  if  he  were  honester  He  were  much  goodlier 
He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife 
A  wife  Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey  Of  richest  eyes      .... 
In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl 


Much  Ado,  V. 
Love's  L.  Lost,  iv. 
Mer.  of  Venice^  iv. 
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Wife.  —This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me  ;  My  wife  can  speak  no  English      1  Henry  IV.  Hi,  1 

You  swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife .     .  ...  -    .     .      iii-  i 

Loving  wife,  and  gentle  daughter,  Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  afEairs .  2  Henry  IV.  11.  3 

A  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than  with  a  wife  


.     .  Henry  V.  v.  2, 

Henry  VIII.  ii.  4 

ii.  4 

.     .       ii.  4 

Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 

.    .      ii.  2, 

yulius  Ceesar,  ii. 

Macbeth,  i.  3, 

.     .      iv.  3, 

Hajnlet,  iv.  3 

Othello,  i.  I 


As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love 

Heaven  witness,  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife  ... 

I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience,  Upward  of  twenty  years  . 

Who  shall  report  he  has  A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted 

As  near  as  the  extremes!  ends  Of  parallels,  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity  Than  wife  is  to  the  husband?     .     . 

You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife      .         ....         

A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap,  And  munched,  and  munched      . 

Wife  and  child,  Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love 

Father  and  mother  is  man  and  wife  ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest  and  think  she  is  not  .     .     . 

Wife-like.  — Thy  meekness  saint-Hke,  wife-like  government . 
Wight.  —  O  base  Hungarian  wight!   wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield? 

I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance  good  .     . 

A  most  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight 

0  braggart  vile  and  damned  furious  wight ! 

With  venomous  wights  she  stays  As  tediously  as  hell 

She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were,  —  To  do  what  ?  —  To  suckle  fools 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown,  And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree      .     .     . 

Wild.  —  Of  excellent  discourse,  Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle     . 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice 

The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  now    .     . 

Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy,  Expressed  and  not  expressed 

Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls       .... 

So  cherished  and  locked  up,  Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave.  For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me  ;  I  had  it  from  my  father    ■     . 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import  Some  misadventure 

What  are  these,  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire?     .     . 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea  Each  way  and  move      .... 

These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord 

Let  this  same  be  presently  performed,  Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild 
Wild-cat.  —  He  sleeps  by  day  More  than  the  wild-cat  Mer.  0/ Ve7ticey\\.  s 

But  will  you  woo  this  wild-cat  ?  —  Will  I  live  ?     .     .     .     .  .     .  Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  \.  2 

Wild-cats  in  your  kitchens,  Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended Othello,  ii-  i, 

Wild-duck.  — There  's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poins  than  in  a  wild-duck       ,     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  2, 

Such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck  ....  iv.  2 
Wilder.  —  He  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days,  Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Wilderness.  —  Such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness  Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood    Meas./or  Meas.  iii.  i, 

1  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys Mer.  of  Venice.,  iii.  i 

Thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again,  Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  1  .  2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5, 
Dost  thou  not  perceive  That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness. of  tigers?  ...  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  i 
Now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea iii.  1, 

Wildfire.  —  If  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus  or  a  ball  of  wildfire    i  Henry  IV.  iii   3. 
Wild-fowl.  — There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living         Mid,  N.  Dream,  iii. 
Wild-geese.  —They  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild-geese     ....  2  Hejiry  IV.  v. 

Winter  *s  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild-geese  fly  that  way King  Lear,  ii. 

Wild-goose.  —  My  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies,  Unclaimed  of  any  man  .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii. 

If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done Romeo  and  Jidiei,  ii. 

Wildly.  —  As  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty  To  what  we  wildly  do   .     .     .  Winter'' s  Tale,  iv.  4, 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair   .     .  .    Hamlet^  iii.  2, 

WiLDNESs.  —  If  I  do  feign,  O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die  ! 2.  Henry  IV.'w.  s 


Henry  VIII.  ii.  4, 

Merry  Wives^  i.  3, 

.     .  i.  3. 

Love's  L.  Lost,  \.  1 

.     .  Henry  V.  ii.  1 

Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  2, 

Othello,  ii.  i, 

.     .     .       ii.  3, 

Co7n.  of  Errors,  iii.  i, 

.  Mer.  of  Venice,  li.  £. 

...         .      ii.  7. 

iii. 
I  Henry  IV.  iv. 
.    .  .         .      v. 

.     .  2  Henry  I V.  v. 
Henry  VIII.  i.  4, 
Romeo  and  fuliet,  v,  j 
.     Macbeth,  i.  3, 


Hamlet,  i.  5 
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WiLDNESS.  —  Obscured  his  contemplation  Under  the  veil  of  wildness Henry  V.  i.  i 

Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear,  But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity       Julias  C^sar,  n.  1. 
He  is  given  To  sports,  to  wildness  and  much  company  ...  ...  ii.  1, 

Put  thyself  Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness  Vanquish  my  staider  senses         Cymbi^line^  iii.  4, 
Wile.  —  These  are  but  imaginary  wiles  And  Lapland  sorcerers  hihabit  here        Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  3 
Wilful.  —  If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent,  It  was  my  folly  ,     .  ,  .  Wiiiter''s  Tale,  i.  2 

Wilfulness.  —  Never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness  So  soon  did  lose  his  seat      .     .     .         Henry  V.  i.  i 
Will.  —  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish      .     .  ...         T^vo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  3 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  ;  For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end  .  -  J-  3 

He  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will  To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better  ii.  6 

That 's  a  pretty  jest  indeed!    I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven   .  Merry  Wives,  iii.  4, 

For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am  At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

But  can  you,  if  you  would? — Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do  .  .      ii. 

Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will  .     .  .......  ii. 

He  is  the  bridle  of  your  will.  — There  's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so    .       Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 
Let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords  .  .  ...  .     .  .     .  .     .     .       ii. 

Never  could  maintain  his  part  but  in  the  force  of  his  will  .  Much  Ado,  i.  r 

I  think  I  told  him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good  will  of  this  young  lady  .  ii.  i 

I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him  iii.  3 

And  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will  .  iii.  3, 

Suffer  love  !  a  good  epithet  I  I  do  suffer  love  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will 

But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is  your  good  will  May  stand  with  ours  .     .  v.  4, 

A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will         .     .  ...  Love's  L.  Lost,  ii.  i, 

Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills  It  should  none  spare    ...  .  ii.  r 

Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will  and  nothing  else     .  .  .....  ii.  i, 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed  ;  And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  Mid.  JV.  Dream,  ii.  z 
Touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill,  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will  ii.  .i 

We  come  not  to  offend.  But  with  good  will  .  .  .     .  .  .  .  v.  i 

So  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father      .  Mcr  of  Venice,  \.  x.. 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  v/rong.  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will        ...  .  iv.  i 

It  was  upon  this  fashion  bequeathed  me  by  will    .     .  ....  .        As  You  Like  It,  i.  1 

His  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest  working  ,  .  ......   i.  2 

But  indeed  Our  shows  are  more  than  will  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4, 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will         JVinter^s  Tale.  v.  2 

A  wicked  will ;  A  woman's  will  ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will !  King-  Johii,  ii.  i 

Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  .  ...  Richard  JL  i.  z 

Let 's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills:  And  yet  not  so  ...     .  .  .  .  iii.  z 

But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God,  To  whom  I  do  appeal Henry  V.  \.  2 

111  will  never  said  well   .  •  ■     •  "'-  7 

The  maid  that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will  ...       v.  2 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !         .     .  .  .  ...  2  Henry  VJ.  v.  2 

Like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house,  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body  .     .  .v.  3. 

It  was  my  will  and  grant ;  And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law        .     .       3  Henry  VI.  iv 

The  will  of  heaven  Be  done  in  this  and  all  things!     .     .  Henry  VIII.  \. 

This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will .        i.  ^, 

We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws,  And  stick  them  in  our  will     ...  .  ,  i.  z 

His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches  Beyond  you,  to  your  friends 1.  2 

I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills  ;  Ye  speak  like  honest  men  ;  pray  God,  ye  prove  so  !  iii.  i, 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power,  Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3, 
What  is  aught,  but  as  't  is  valued  ? —  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will  .     .  ii.  2 

The  will  dotes  that  is  attributive  To  what  infectiously  itself  affects  ...  .  ii.  z, 

My  election  Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will  .  11-2 

Eyes  and  ears,  Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores  Of  will  and  judgement     .     .  ii.  2, 

How  may  I  avoid,  Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected?  .....  ii, 

Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties  And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will ii, 

That  the  will  is  infinite  and  the  execution  confined     ...  in. 

There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences  A  guard  of  patience v. 
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Will.— Whathewillhedoes,  and  doesso  much  Thatproofiscalledimpossibility  Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  5. 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyiiound  in  the  leash,  To  let  him  slip  at  will Coriolanus^  1.  6. 

He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will  Hath  overta'en  mine  act J-  9- 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's  will ;  't  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  block-head      u.  3- 

Custom  calls  me  to 't:  What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  H  .     . "•  3* 

That  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still.  Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will  !  Rom.  &•  Jul.  \.  1. 
Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will :  Ah,  word  ill  urged  to  one  that  is  so  ill  I     .  |-  i- 

I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go m-  5- 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents.  —  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will v.  1. 

I  '11  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will Timoji  of  Athens^  iv.  z. 

Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament    .     .  ...  .  .     .  ■     •  •  ^-  ^■ 

Making  your  wills  The  scope  of  justice   .     .  ...  .  '     '       ^.'  ^' 

We  put  a  sting  in  him,  That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with  .  .  .     Julius  Casar,  ii.  i. 

Being  unprepared,  Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect  .  Macbeth^  11,  i. 

All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear  That  did  oppose  my  will iv.  3. 

Hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will.  Of  your  mere  own iv.  3. 

Time  be  thine,  And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will! Hamlet,  \.  2.. 

'T  is  unmanly  grief;  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven,  A  heart  unfortified i.  2. 

No  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch  The  virtue  of  his  will ...  ....  1.  3. 

Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself  And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings  .     .  .       ii.  1. 

And  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter,  Did  nothing  ii-  '^^ 

Puzzles  the  will  And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  Than  fly  to  others iii.  i. 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run  That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown      .  ...     iii.  2. 

Pray  can  I  not,  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will  .  .  ...      jii.  3. 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn  And  reason  panders  will       ....  .  .  "i.  4- 

'This  thing  's  to  do  ' ;  Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  To  do  't  •     .     .     .     iv.  4. 

I  Ml  forbear ;  And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will         King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall  To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills  .      iv.  6. 

0  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will!  ....  .     .  ...  .      iv.  6. 

Be  governed  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed  I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will iv.  7. 

The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will  .  .     .  ...       v.  3. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners  .     .  ...   Othello^  i.  3. 

The  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills  i.  3- 

It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of  the  will     .     .  .     .  i.  3. 

To  get  his  place  and  to  plume  up  my  will  In  double  knavery       .  ...  .  ....  i.  3. 

Ever  fair  and  never  proud,  Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud ii.  i. 

One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank,  Foul 'disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural iii.  3. 

Though  I  may  fear  Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgement .     .      iii.  3. 

If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love,  Either  in  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed      .      iv.  2. 
Not  being  Fortune,  he  's  but  Fortune's  knave,  A  minister  of  her  will      .     .  AtU.  and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Blest  be  those  How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

The  cloyed  will,  That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire         .     .     .  i.  6. 

Beauty  hath  his  power  and  will.  Which  can  as  well  inflame  as  it  can  kill Pericles^  ii.  2. 

1  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will,  But  I  wept  for  it iv.  i. 

Willing. — An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good;  Whereto  if  you '11  a  willing  ear  incline  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i. 

Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise  In  spending  your  wit Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to  board  .  ...  .     .     .     .       ii.  i. 

Upon  some  agreement  Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing    .  ...    Tatit.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

What  you  will  have,  I  '11  give,  and  willing  loo RicJiard  II.  iii.  3. 

If  they  be  still  and  willing,  I  '11  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling]  .     .      Henry  VIII ■  Prol. 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing    .     .  yulius  Ct^sar,  iv.  3. 

Most  willing  spirits,  That  promise  noble  service  .  .  . Cy^nbeline,  iv.  2. 

Willingly.  —  I  like  this  place,  And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it     .     .      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school    .  .  .     .  Tain,  of  the  Skreiv,  iii.  2. 

I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things  As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly  Titus  Andron.  v.  i. 

You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal      .     .      Hamlet,  ii.  ^. 
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Willow.  —  In  hope  he  '11  prove  a  widower  shortly,  I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland      3  Henry  VJ.  iii.  3, 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook     .  .......  .     Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland  ...  ...  OiJiello^  iv.  3. 

Willow-tree.  —  I  ofEered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree  ....  Much  Ado^ 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ....      Two  Gen.  of  Verona^ 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man,  If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman    . 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  By  fearing  to  attempt      ....  Meas.for  Meas.  i.  4. 

He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts  May  easily  win  a  woman's King  John,  i. 

Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose  ;  Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played    ....      iii. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  ;  An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own      .  .  Richard  1 1 .  iii. 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize,  For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win      .  i  Henry  IV.  v. 

Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win       .  2  He7iry  VI.  iii. 

And  yet  to  win  her,  all  the  world  to  nothing  !         .     .  Ric/tard  III.  i. 

How  can  man,  then,  The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ?        .  .     .     Hejiry  VIII.  iii. 

Cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ;  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty        .  ...      iii. 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought  and  did  Retire  to  win  our  purpose      .  ...     Coriolanus.,  i.  6. 

And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm,  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths     .      J\Iacbeih,  i.  3. 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  's  In  deepest  consequence .     .  i.  3, 

Wouldst  not  play  false.  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win         .....  •  i-  5 

I  will  win  for  him  an  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing  .     .  .     .  Hamlet^  v.  2, 

I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds      .  .     .  .  v.  2, 

We  '11  talk  with  them  too,  Who  loses  and  who  wins  ;  who  's  in,  who  's  out  .     .         King  Lear,  v.  3, 

I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too  ...  .     .  Oiliello,  i.  3. 

So,  so :  they  laugh  that  win  ....         .     .         .  ...  .  .     .      iv.  i 

You  are  most  hot  and  furious  when  you  win      .     .  .  .     .  .  .     .       Cymbeline,  ii.  3 

But  to  win  time  To  lose  so  bad  employment    ...  .     .  •     ■      iii-  4 

Wince.  —  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ;   I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word  King  John,  iv.  i 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung  .     .  ...  .  Hamlet,  iii.  -: 

Wind.  —  Thou  shalt  be  as  free  As  mountain  winds Tempest^  i.  2 

If  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs       .  .       Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  3 

A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind -     .    Merry  Wives,  iii.  2 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent  iv.  5 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds  .  .  .  ....      Meas.for  Meas.  iii. 

There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get  in Com.  of  Errors,  iii. 

A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir.  and  words  are  but  wind .  .      iii- 

Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman,  And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long  .      iv. 

The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind  Blows  fair  from  land         .  .  .     .     .      iv. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer?  ...  ■     ■  ■     •      ■^■^"'^'^  Ado,'<\. 

If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds  ;  If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none  .  iii. 

Foul  wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome  .     .  .v. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind  .     .  ...       Love''s  L.  Lost,  iv. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind,  All  unseen,  can  passage  find   . iv. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow  And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw      .     .  .     .       y. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind       .  -  ^^^-  ^-  Dream,  ii. 

The  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain.  As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea  contagious  fogs       ii. 

High  Taurus'  snow.  Fanned  with  the  eastern  wind  .  .  ...  iii. 

I  should  be  still  Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind  .     .     .    Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 

My  wind  cooling  my  broth  Would  blow  me  to  an  ague •  •  i- 

When  1  thought  What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do         . 

The  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast  Renowned  suitors  _■     . 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay,  Hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails,  Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind.  Upon  supposed  fairness  .  .     . 

In  such  a  night  as  this.  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees v, 

The  icy  fang  And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind As  Yon  Like  It,  ij, 

I  must  have  liberty  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind  ....  .     .  n.  ?■ 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude  .     .      li.  ?■ 


ii.  6, 
ii.  6, 
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Wind.  —  Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind  ...  .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue, 

Sucli  uind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world  To  seek  their  fortunes      .  .     .  .1. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  puffed  up  with  winds  Rage  like  an  angry  boar? 1. 

Little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind,  Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all         ...       ii. 
As  mountains  are  for  winds,  That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually      .  .     .     .      ii, 

When  virtue's  steely  bones  Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind     .  .         ,     ...     Airs  Weil,  i. 

'T  is  in  grain,  sir ;  't  will  endure  wind  and  weather  .     .    Tiveiftk  Nighty  i. 

Wlien  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy,  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  ...  .       v. 

No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say,  '  This  is  put  forth  too  truly  '    .  Winter's  Taie,  i. 

But  were  they  false  As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters   ...  .     .  i. 

I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows .  .  .  .     .  .       ii. 

And  take  The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ....  .  ....  iv. 

To  be  the  slaves  of  chance  and  flies  Of  every  wind  that  blows    .     .  ...  .     .      iv. 

The  adverse  winds,  Whose  leisure  I  have  stayed,  have  given  him  time         .     .     .    King  yohn,  ii. 
No  distempered  day,  No  common  wind,  no  customed  event  .  ....  .     .  .      iii. 

And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail.  It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about   .     .  .     iv.  2. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails,  And  yet  we  strike  not Richard  II.  ii.  i 

Beiwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility         .......  .  j  Henry  IV.  \ 

If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squier  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind   .  .  ii 

How  now,  lad!   is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i'  faith?     .     .  ...  ...      iii 

-»A!I  plumed  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed  iv 

The  southern  wind  Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes  .     .  .  .       v 

Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind  short?  your  chin  double  ?  .     .     .  .  .2  Henry  IV.  i 

In  the  visitation  of  the  winds,  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top  .  .     .  iii, 

My  cloud  of  dignity  Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind  That  it  will  quickly  drop       .  iv 

What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol? —  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good     .  v, 

Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard  ...  .  ...  Henry  V.  ii, 

Behold  the  threaden  sails.  Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind  .  .     .    iii.  Prol, 

Fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind  Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves     .         3  Henry  VI.  i.  4 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers,  And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins    .     .     .  i.  4 
For  selfsame  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal  Is  kindling  coals  that  fires  all  my  breast  .  ii.  i 

Like  a  mighty  sea  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  ...  .  .       ii.  5 

Like  the  selfsame  sea  Forced  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  .  .  ...  ii.  5 

Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind ;   Now  one  the  better,  then  another  best  .  ii.  5 

111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody  ...  .     .  .  ,  ii.  5 

He  knows  the  game:  how  true  he  keeps  the  wind  ! ...  iii.  2 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide  ;  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide  iv.  3 

Sail  how?  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide  thy  friend        ....  .     .  .       v.  i 

Dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun  .     .  .     .  Richard  II J.  i.  3 

O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery! .  ,  .  iv.  i 

When  the  splitting  wind  Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks  .  .       Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3 

The  seas  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce  And  did  him  service  .  .  .  .       ii.  2 

She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short .  ...  .     .      iH.  2 

Where  are  my  tears?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root    .  iv.  4 

Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword.  You  bid  them  rise,  and  live  .     .  .     .  v.  3 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  coohng  wind .     .    Titus  Andron.  \\.  1. 

Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirred  with  wind  ii.  4, 

When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow?  If  the  winds  rage,doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad  ?  iii.  i 
The  angry  northern  wind  Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  abroad  .  .     .     .      iv.  i 

You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind .  .  .     .      iv. 

Scattered  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts         .  .  .     .       v, 

As  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind     .  .  Romeo  and  yuliei,  \ 

This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves    ....  ... 

In  one  little  body  Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind    .... 

When  the  scolding  winds  Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks 

They  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind,  Which  I  respect  not  .     . 

Blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark  !    The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard 
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Wind.  — And  what  seemed  corporal  melted  As  breath  into  the  wind      .     .         .     . 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye,  That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind 
Though  you  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight  Against  the  churches  . 
Blow,  wind  !   come,  wrack  !    At  least  we  'II  die  with  harness  on  our  back  .     . 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  Visit  her  face  too  roughly    .     . 

As  the  winds  give  benefit  And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail,  And  you  are  stayed  for   ...  .     . 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase,  Running  it  thus  —  you'll  tender  me  a  fool 
When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  .     .  ...  .     .     .       ii,  2. 

The  bold  winds  speechless  and  the  orb  below  As  hush  as  death ii.  2. 

Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil?  .     .     .      iii.  z. 

Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend  Which  is  the  mightier  iv.  i. 

Prepare  thyself  ;  The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help  iv.  3. 

My  arrows,  Too  slightly  timbered  for  so  loud  a  wind  .  ...  iv.  7. 
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And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe 
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Imperious  Cssar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  . 

Believe  me,  't  is  very  cold  ;  the  wind  is  northerly .  ....       v.  2. 

An  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits,  thou  'It  catch  cold  shortly  .     .      King  Lear,  i.  4. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds  Do  sorely  ruffle       ...  ....  ii.  4. 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn  The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain  .     .     .      iii.  i. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  !  rage  !  blow  !  ,     .  iii.  2. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never  Remember  to  have  heard  .     .  .  iii.  z. 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  —  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain      ...  .  iii.  2. 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind .  .  iii.  4. 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind  Blows  in  your  face .      iv.  2. 

Was  this  a  face  To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds?  .     .      iv.  7. 

Methinks  the  wand  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land     ....  Othello,  ii.  i. 

High  seas  and  howling  winds,  The  guttered  rocks  and  congregated  sands    .     .  ....       ii.  i. 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms,  May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened  death  ! .       ii.  r. 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream    .  .     .  .       ii.  3. 

I 'Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind,  To  prey  at  fortune .     .      iii.  3. 

The  bawdy  wind  that  kisses  all  it  meets  Is  hushed  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth  .     .     .     .      iv.  2. 

Blow  me  about  in  winds!  roast  me  in  sulphur!  Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  !         v.  2. 

I  have  eyes  upon  him,  And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind  .     .  ,     .  Ant.  aitd  Cleo.  iii.  6. 

Though  my  reason  Sits  in  the  wind  against  me     .  ...  .     .    iii.  10. 

Winds  of  all  the  corners  kissed  your  sails.  To  make  your  vessel  nimble    ....      Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

When  we  shall  hear  The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December  .... 

Rides  on  the  posting  winds  and  doth  belie  All  corners  of  the  world      . 

When  expect  you  them  ?  —  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind      .     .     . 

Then  give  you  up  to  the  masked  Neptune  and  The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven 

When  I  was  born  ;   Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent       ...  .  .  .     .      iv.  i. 

WiNDGALLS.  —Full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins  .  .  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  z. 
Winding. —  Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep Henry  V.'w.  1. 

So  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays  With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
Windlasses.— With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias,  Ry  indirections  find  directions  out  Hamlet,  ii.  i. 
Windmill.— I  had  rather  Hve  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill 1  Heiiry  IV.  iii.  i. 

Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night  in  the  windmill?      .          .  2  Henry  IV.  Iii.  :*. 

Wind-obeying. — Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep  .  .  .  .  .  Com.  of  Errors,  \.  i. 
Wind-swift.  —  And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings  .  .  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 
Window.  —Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  !  A  proper  saying  1 Much  Ado,  iv.  i. 

Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye         .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

It  hath  bay  windows  transparent  as  barricadoes Twelfth  Night,  \v.  z. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch King  John,  i.  i. 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake Richard  II.  v.  2. 

Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes Richard  III.  v.  3. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun  Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east  Romeo  and  yuliet,  i.  i. 


Pericles,  iii.  3. 
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Window.— In  his  chamber  pens  himself,  Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out  Rom.  &=  JuLx.  i. 

But,  soft !  what  Hght  through  yonder  window  breaks  ?    It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun      .       11.  2 

Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out  ....  111.5, 

Thy  eyes'  windows  fall,  Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life  .  .  •     ■  .      iv.  i 

And  I  a  maid  at  your  window,  Tobe  your  Valentine •     •     Hamlet,  iv.  5 

Downy  windows,  close  ;  And  golden  Phcebus  never  be  beheld  Of  eyes  again  so  royal !  Ant.&^  Cieo.y.2 
Windowed.  — Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  .  .     .  .  •     •  King  Lear,  111.  4 

WiNDv.  —  Poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care         ....  ....     Much  Ado,  \\.i 

Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law    .  ....  Tivelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Melted  by  the  windy  breath  Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse  .  .  -     •  King  John^n.  i, 

Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys  .     .      Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Nor  wijidy  suspiration  of  forced  breath,  No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye     .     .     .       Hamlet,  \.  2 
Wine.  —  'Scape  being  drunk  for  want  of  wine  .     . Tempest,  u.  1 

If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague 11-2 

Wine  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings  and  swearings  and  starings      ....     Merry  Wives,  v.  5 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine  Tlian  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans  Mer.  of  Ve7tice,'u  i 

As  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle  .  ... 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me,  For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine 

If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush         .  ... 

There  's  one  grape  yet ;  I  am  sure  thy  father  drunk  wine  ... 

That  's  a  marvellous  searching  wine  .  ... 

We  consider  It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on    ...     . 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome.  Can  make  good  people 

The  red  wine  first  must  rise  In  their  fair  cheeks  

One  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't  .     . 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees  Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of  .     . 

Wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly :  and  in  woman  out-paramo ured  the  Turk 

The  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes  .     .  .  ... 

O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil 

Good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used  .  

Wing.  —  Which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions  ...  .     . 

There  's  a  partridge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper 

Their  conceits  have  wings  Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind      .     . 

Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  haste      .  ... 

Pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies.  To  fan  the  moonbeams    .     . 

Death-counterfeiting  sleep  With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  . 

Is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the  wear  well   .     .  ... 

This  haste  hath  wings  indeed      ..... 

Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed  .     .  ... 

And  with  what  wing  the  staniel  checks  at  it  !         . 
*  That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add  More  feathers  to  our  wings   ,     . 

Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene  flies  .  .  .     . 

When  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing ...  .     .     .      iv. 
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Though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings 
The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company  Clapped  wings  to  me  . 
If  he  do  set  The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels 

Your  full  consent  Gave  wings  to  my  propension 

Men,  like  butterflies,  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought  ... 
The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth     . 
With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls 

And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings 

Upon  the  wings  of  night  Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back ...      iii.  2. 

I  do  fear,  When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing .    Timon  0/ A  thens,  W.  1 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow  To  overtake  thee .     Macbeth,  i.  4 

Light  thickens  ;  and  the  crow  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood ...         .     iii.  2. 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  z, 
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Wing.  —  With  wings  as  swift  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love Hamlet  \   c 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings,  You  heavenlv  guards !  *  Hi'  4 

The  best  feather  of  our  wing -have  mingled  sums  To  buy  a  present .      '  .     .  Cymbeline.  i*  6 

Winced, -Therefore  IS  wmged  Cupid  painted  blind.     .     .     .  Mid.  N  Dream   i    1 

Meave  hmi  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts  Athwart  the  sea    .  Henry  V  v    Prol' 

It  stands  upright,  Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  mv  winged  soul         .  .      2  He^iry  VI  ill    ," 

Wink.- To  the  perpetual  wmk  for  aye  might  put  This  ancient  morsel  .     .     .  Tempest   \\    i 

You  may  say  what  sights  you  see  ;  1  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink  Two  Gen  of  Ver  \  2 
Upon  a  homely  object  Love  can  wink       ...  .. '    ' 

As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on  night  .  '  \     .  .  'com.  0/ Errors,  iii'  X 

lo  sleep  but  three  hours  m  the  night,  And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day        Love's  L   Lost   i    . 

Wink  each  at  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up       .  r4-;j    at    n  '■-■' 

r^  ^  ,    ,  .        Z,,,  ..J'        •     ■      •  .     .  .  Mid.  N.  Dream.  111.  2. 

Grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thmg  While  one  would  wink    .     .  .     .  Tivelfih  Vi^ht   v    i 

Mightstbespice  a  cup.  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink    .     .  .  .  Winter's  Tale   \   1 

Everj'  wink  of  an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be  born     ...  J    ■    • 

Was  this  the  face  That,  like  the  sun.  did  make  beholders  wink?'  '  .     .  Richard II  iv   ! 

I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron         .  .     .  Henry  V  \\ 

Spread  thy  close  curtam,  love-performing  night,  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink    Rom.  and  Jul  iii  1' 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it  and  the  moon  winks  ....  .  .  Othello   iv 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business  I  have  not  slept  one  wink '  .     'cymbeline]  iii'  4' 

Winked.  —  If  httle  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,  Shall  not  be  winked  at  .  Hefiry  K  ii    2 

WiNKiMG.—  On  the  wmking  of  authority  To  understand  a  law  .  .  Ki7ig  John,  iv   2 

Led  his  powers  to  death  And  winking  leaped  into  destruction      ...  2  Henry  IV.\    3 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin  To  ope  their  golden  eyes  .  .     .  Cymbeline,\\.  3! 

I  am  sure  hanging 's  the  way  of  winking       .  ...  -  .       v   4 

Winner.—  The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner  .     ,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

You  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe,  Winner  and  loser  ...  .  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Winnowed.  — Through  and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions  .     .       v.  2. 

Most  throughly  to  be  winnowed,  where  my  chaff  And  corn  shall  fly  asunder     .       Henry  VIII.  v.  i. 

Winter.  —  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  From  eaves  of  reeds  Tempest,  v.  i. 

Six  or  seven  winters  more  respect  Than  a  perpetual  honour         .     .  .     .     Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  i. 

Her  rags  and  the  tallow  in  them  will  bum  a  Poland  winter  .     .     Cojfz.  0/ Errors,  iii.  2. 

Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid  In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow  v.  i. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  Winter,  this  Ver,  the  Spring .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change  Their  wonted  liveries  .  .     .     Alid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  Mer.  0/  Venice^  iii.  1. 

As  the  icy  fang  And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ....  ,      As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i. 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  Frosty,  but  kindly  .     .  ...  .  .  ii,  3, 

No  enemy  But  winter  and  rough  weather  ...  ,  .     .  \\.  ^. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind.  Thou  art  not  so  unkind  As  man's  ingratitude     .     .  .  .       ii.  7. 

A  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them  iii.  4, 

You  and  you  are  sure  together,  As  the  winter  to  foul  weather     . 


TajJi.  of  the  Shrew,  i 
Winter's  Tale, 


■  4. 


Thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast 

A  sad  tale  's  best  for  winter:   I  have  one  Of  sprites  and  goblins  . 

Well  you  fit  our  ages  With  flowers  of  winter  

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birtli  Of  trembling  winter 

None  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come  To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  King  John,  v.  7. 

Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs  End  in  a  word  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone.  —  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten  .  .  i.  3, 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire  With  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales  .       v.  1. 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds  And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny      .  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 

As  humorous  as  winter  and  as  sudden  As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day iv.  4. 

Thou  art  a  summer  bird.  Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings  The  lifting  up  of  day  .  iv.  4, 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat .     .        2  Heiiry  VI.  i.  i. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  .  ,  ii.  4, 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night,  Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top  .  .  iii.  2. 
That  winter  Hon,  who  in  rage  forgets  Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time v.  3. 


Titus  Andron.  v.  2. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  i.  z. 

Tinion  of  Aihetis^  \\.  2. 

.     .  iii.  6. 

Julius  C^sar,  i.  2. 

.     .   Macbeth^  iii.  4. 

.     .     .      Hamlet.^  v.  i. 

King-  Lear,  li.  4. 
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Winter. —That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so •     ■  Z  ^enry  VI.  \\.  ■$. 

The  sun  shines  hot ;  and  if  we  use  delay,  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay    .         .     iv.  S. 

Let  jEsop  fable  in  a  winter's  night ;  His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place   .     .     .  '    /:  ^' 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  .  Ricliard  lll.i.  1. 

When  great  leaves  fall,  the  winter  is  at  hand ■     •     •     '       "' ^■ 

Which  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing.  Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it  ■     Henry  l^IJl.  m.  2. 

I '11  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady Trot,  and  Cress,  ^w.  s- 

This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixed     ... 

When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel  Of  limping  winter  treads    . 

One  cloud  of  winter  showers,  These  flies  are  couched 

Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter;  such  summer-birds  are  men  .     . 

We  can  both  Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he  . 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire,  Authorized  by  her  grandam  . 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ... 

Winter 's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild-geese  fly  that  way  .... 

We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there  's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter    ....       n.  4- 

But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter  To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor  .      Othello,  111.  3. 

For  his  bountv,  There  was  no  winter  in  't A7d.and  Cleo.  v.  2. 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come   .     .      Cymdelme,  n.  4- 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o' the  sun,  Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages    .     .  •     .  .  .      iv.  2. 

Like  one  that  superstitiously  Doth  swear  to  the  gods  that  winter  kills  the  flies  .  .  Pericles,  iv.  3. 
Wipe.  —  From  the  table  of  my  memory  1  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records  -     .     .  Hamlet,  u  5. 

Wisdom.  —Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright  When  it  doth  tax  itself     Meas.for  Meas.  \\.  4. 

Much  upon  tliis  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world  .  .  ....  .     .      111.2. 

If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom  In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ■     •      iv.  3. 

His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted  '  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom,  Her  sober  virtue,  years  and  modesty   .     Com.  of  Errors,  111.  i. 

'T  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief  Against  yourself        ....  ...  Muck  Ado,  v.  1. 

What  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light ...  v.  i. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love .     .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Folly,  in  wisdom  hatched.  Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school     .  .  ■  v.  2. 

To  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  .     .  .    Mer.  of  Venice,  1.  1. 

When  they  do  choose.  They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose   .     .  n.  9. 

Now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom .     .  .  .  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

Full  oft  we  see  Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly    ....  ■      AlVs  Well,  1.  i. 

God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it;  and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents  T-welfth Night,  \.  5. 

Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway  In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent      .     .  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it .  .  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  1.  z. 

Divorce  not  wisdom  from  your  honour  ...  .  ...  .2  He7iry  IV.  i.  i. 

I  will  speak  no  more  :  Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide      .  •     .  ii-  3* 

'T  is  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much  Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage      .     .     .      Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

As  your  wisdoms  best  Shall  see  advantageable      .  ....       v.  2. 

What  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best,  Do  or  undo ...      2  Henry  VI.  iii.  i. 

Now  is  It  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence,  To  give  the  enemy  way v.  2. 

Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest     .  .  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

Do  so,  it  is  a  point  of  wisdom      .     .  ,  .  .  .  .     .  .     .  .  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Yonr  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace.  Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility  .  ...      iii.  7. 

Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be.  Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom  .....  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom  Above  all  princes    .     .  .     .  .  .       ii.  2. 

Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom  O'ertopping  woman's  power  ...  .     .  .  .       ii.  4. 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding  And  wisdom  of  my  council  .  ...       v.  3. 

Saba  was  never  More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue  Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be    .     .     .       v.  5. 

Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war.  Forestall  prescience      .  .      Trot.  a7id  Cress,  i.  3. 

Why  do  you  now  The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ?       .     .  .  ....  .     .       ii.  2. 

The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie  ii.  3- 

Why,  my  lady  wisdom  ?  hold  your  tongue.  Good  prudence  ....  Romeo  and  Jtiliet,  iii.  5. 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help,  Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise iv.  i- 
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Wisdom.  —  Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence y-iilius  Ccesar^\\.  :i. 

Censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge  .     .  .     iii.  2 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour  To  act  in  safety  .  ...  Macbeth^nx.  r 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  liold  what  distance  His  wisdom  can  provide  .  .  iii.  6, 

You  know  not  Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  his  fear    .     .  .  ,         .  .     iv.  2 

As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  tlie  flight  So  runs  against  all  treason  .     ....  iv.  2 

And  wisdom  To  oflTer  up  a  weak  poor  innocent  lamb  To  appease  an  angry  god      .         .     .     .      iv.  3 
And  modest  wisdom  plucks  me  From  over-credulous  haste      .  .  .     .      iv.  3 

Nor  have  we  herein  barred  Your  better  wl-^doms  ...  Hamlet^  i.  2 

If  he  says  he  loves  you,  It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it         ...  .  i.  3 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach,  With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias  .  ii.  i 

Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer     ...  .  .  ...  iii   z 

A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom  And  ever  three  parts  coward     .  iv.  4 

Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom  .     .  .  .     .  .  Kirtg  Lear^  i.  2 

Though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus  ...  .  .     .  i.  ^ 

Make  use  of  that  good  wisdom.  Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught    ...  .  i- 4 

You  are  much  more  attasked  for  want  of  wisdom  Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness  .  i.  4 

What  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt  To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  fear.         .  ii.  4 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile  :  Filths  savour  but  themselves  ...  iv.  2, 

What  can  man's  wisdom  In  the  restoring  bis  bereaved  sense?  ...  .     .      iv.  4. 

In  wisdom  I  should  ask  thy  name  .  ...  .     .  ...      v.  3 

In  wisdom  never  was  so  frail  To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail  Othello,  ii.  i 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good,  Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom  .     .      iii.  3. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together Ant.  and  Clea.'m.  ti 

For  wisdom  sees,  those  men  Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night  .     .     .  Pericles,  \.  i 

To  wisdom  he 's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield  .     .  ...  .     .  n-  4 

Wise. —  What  seem  I  that  1  am  not?  — Wise .  Two  Gett.  0/ Veraiia,  \\.  4. 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ;  The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her  ....      iv.  2. 

'  Convey,'  the  wise  it  call.     '  Steal !  '  fob  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  !  .  Merry  iVives,u  3, 

In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise  .  .  Much  Ado,\\.  3, 

I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you     .  .  .     m.  2. 

Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably    .....  • 

There  's  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself  .     . 

Lord,  how  wise  you  are!— I  will  tell  thee  wonders Love's  L.  Lost,  y  2. 

Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise  In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine   .  .       1 

His  ignorance  were  wise.  Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance  .     .     .         .  i-  ■ 

Wha"  fool  is  not  so  wise  To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise? iv.  3 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  .  .  v.  2, 

Fair  gentle  sweet,  Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish    .  .  .  .  .  v.  2 

Toyour  huge  store  Wise  things  seem  foolish  and  rich  things  but  poor v.  z. 

Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful  .  ...  •  Mid.  N  Dream,  ,11.  r 

Therefore  only  are  reputed  wise  For  saying  nothing  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  1.  ., 

I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men  ■•.!■' 

It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child •  Jj-  ^ 

She  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her,  And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  .  .  n.  6, 

Like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true.  Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul     .     .  n.  6- 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold,  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old    ...  .     ....      11.  7 

The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly  .     .  As  Yon  Like  It,  1.  2 
The  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show  ....  .  '       .!'  ^ 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized  Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool  .  •       IV  ? 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances        .         '     .II'  ^ 
Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend  ...  '','■,',     \'     ',    \ 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool         •     •     ■    ;     '     l'  ' 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise.  ■     •     •     •  •     ■     '    '^'""^  ^  "''fZ"":^-   \ 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool    ....    Twelfth  N.ght.,.  i 

Tourneys  end  in  lovers  meeting.  Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know  .     .  •     •■     •     •  ."•  3 

Thisfellowiswiseenoughtoplay  the  fool;  And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit     .     .     .     m.  l 
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Wise.  —  This  is  a  practice  As  fuU  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art T-welftk  NighU  iii.  i. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits  Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens    Richard  II.  u  3. 

Praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond .*     '     '     '  '      ."'  '* 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes,  But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail i'i.  2. 

The  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself      .     .  ■  z  Henry  ■^^■^-  ■£• 

Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us     ii.  2. 

It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught •     •  '      .7.'  ^' 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course  .      3  Henry  VI.  lii.  1. 

Hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous  ;  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous      .  .     .     .       iv.  6. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss,  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms      ...       v.  4. 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,  Young,  valiant,  wise .  Richard  III.  \.  2. 

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks    .  .     .  .  ...  ■  ■       |J-  3- 

So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live  long '     *    .*  *  '     *      !"'  ^* 

A  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ;  Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading  Henry  Vlll.  iv.  2. 

You  're  a  gentleman  Of  mine  own  way ;   I  know  you  wise,  religious      .  *■  '• 

Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious .  ....  -  v.  3. 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread,  The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  afi&ned  and  kin   Troi.  dr'  Cress,  i,  3. 

Modest  doubt  is  called  The  beacon  of  the  wise  '      "' ^' 

As  strong,  as  valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle   .  ...  .     •  ij-  3- 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times,  He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise |i.  3- 

But  you  are  wise,  Or  else  you  love  not •  .     -     .  .  Jij.  2. 

For  to  be  wise  and  love  Exceeds  man's  might;  that  dwells  with  gods  above     .  .     .  iii.  2. 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair,  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  Rovieo  andjuliet^  i.  1. 

And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  and  virtuous     .  .     .  -     .  •     -  •  i-  5- 

Meihinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise Timon  0/ Athens^  iv.  3. 

They  are  wise  and  honourable.  And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you  .    Julius  Casar,  iii.  2. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious.  Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?      Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows  The  fits  o'  the  season ...      iv.  2. 

To  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little •     •      King  Lear ^  i.  4. 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish.  They  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear i.  4- 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise  ....  i-  4- 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  till  thou  hadst  been  wise      .  .  i-  5- 

Wlien  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again  .  ii.  4. 

The  fool  will  stay,  And  let  the  wise  man  fly      .  .     .  .     -  ...  .     .       ii.  4. 

Here's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  man  nor  fool     .  ....  iii.  2. 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit.  The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it      .     .       Otkeilo,  ii.  i. 

I  should  be  wise,  for  honesty  's  a  fool  And  loses  that  it  works  for .     .      iii.  3. 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then  My  purpose  would  prove  well CymbeWte^  iii,  4. 

It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation,  To  be  his  evidence  now  ....  .     .       v.  5. 

I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  had  good  discretion Pericles^  i.  3. 

Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor,  Most  wise  in  general v.  i. 

WiSELiER.  —  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you  should      ...  ...     Tempest,  ii.  i. 

Wisely.  —  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  speak  scholarly  and  wisely      ....  Merry  Wives^  i.  3. 

We  must  do  it  wisely.  — We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you  .     .  .     .     Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 

That  fools  may  not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly As  You  Like  li^  i,  2. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit  Doth  very  foolishly ...       ii.  7. 

He  talked  very  wisely,  but  I  regarded  him  not ....         i  He7iry  IV.  i.  2. 

Well  know  they  what  they  speak  that  speak  so  wisely Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair.  To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair  Ronteo  and  yuliet,\.  i. 

Wisely  and  slow  ;  they  stumble  that  run  fast ii*  3. 

Yea,  is  the  worst  well?  very  well  took,  i'  faith  ;  wisely,  wisely     .     .  ii.  4. 

He  's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe      Timon  of  Athens^  iii.  5. 

Answer  every  man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  3. 

And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said ...  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Then  must  you  speak  Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well  ...  .     .  .       Othello^  v.  2. 

For  idiots  in  this  case  of  favour  would  Be  wisely  definite    .     .  Cymbeline,  \.  6. 

Wiser. —  Which  is  the  wiser  here?    Justice  or  Iniquity  ? Meas.  for  Mens.  \i.  i. 


All's  Well,  ii. 
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WiSRR.  —  Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  souls  To  thy  false  seeming!    Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  4, 
H  e  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor  :  lie  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  ciirer  of  bodies  Merry  Wives  ^  ii.  3 

Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad   .  .      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i 

Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  ....  .     ,  .     .  .     .  As  You  Like  It.,  \.  2 

Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of  .  .     .  

She  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this:  the  wiser,  the  waywarder     .     . 

I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer 

But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law,  Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw  i  f-/e?iry  VL  ii-  4, 

You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  wiser .     .  Cyinbeliiie,  i.  4, 

Wisest.  — The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on  To  entrap  the  wisest  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2, 
'T  was  a  fear  Which  oft  infects  the  wisest    ...  .  ....  Winter^s  Tale,  i.  2, 

The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say .     .       v.  2. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,  For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course         3  Henry  VI.  iii.  1, 

Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest .  .  .      iii.  3 

Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will,  And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  Hamlet,  iv.  5 

Your  name  is  great  In  mouths  of  wisest  censure   .  .  .....       Othello,  ii.  3 

Wish.  —  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish Two  Gen,  of  Verona,  i.  3 

Thy  own  wish  wish  T  thee  in  every  place  ! .  Love'^s  L.  Lost,  ii.  i 

Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest  I  —  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  pressed !    M.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2, 
Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it,  And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it 


I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish,  To  wish  myself  much  better 

I  wish  yon  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish  ;  For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none 

Wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own,  My  fortunes  were  more  able 


Mer.  of  Venice,  iii. 

from  me  .  iii. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii. 


Winter''s  Tale,  iv. 
Richard  1 1 .  i. 


2  Henry  IV.  \. 


V.  z, 


Not  so  well  apparelled  As  I  wish  you  were  .  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  iii 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you  A  wave  o'  the  sea    .     .  ... 

Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years  ....  .  .... 

Then  treasons  make  me  wish  myself  a  beggar,  And  so  I  am 

As  good  as  heart  can  wish  .  ...  . 

Every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish  :  Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength     ...  iv.  4 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought    .  -     -  ■     •  ,     .     .     .      iv.  5 

I  think  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  where  but  where  he  is  ...      Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

So  the  maid  that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will ....     .v.  z 
Iheir  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell      ....  2  He7try  P'l.  iv.  7 

You  shall  have  pay  and  everv  thing  you  wish         .  •     ■ 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions       Henry  VIII.  iv.  2, 
Iheir  fraction  is  more  our  wish  than  their  faction  ...  .     .      Troi.  and  Cress,  n.  z 

I  wish  no  better  Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose  and  to  put  it  In  execution  .     .     Cortolanus,  n. 
I  say  no  more.  Nor  wish  no  less  ;  and  so,  I  take  my  leave  .     .  .  .      Titus  A  ndron.  1 

Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour,  And  now  I  find  it  v 

And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have •  -     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ■i\.  2. 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue  For  such  a  wish  ! ■      ^}}:  ^ 

With  honourable  parts,  Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man  .     .  .     .      m.  5 

I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at  such  a  feast ■  -     -     -  Timon  of  Athens,  x.  z 

I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog,  That  I  might  love  thee  something iv.  3 

This  one  wish,  that  you  had  power  and  wealth  To  requite  me,  by  makmg  rich  yourself  iv.  3 

'T  is  not  monstrous  in  vou,  neither  wish  I  You  take  much  pains  to  mend  .....  v.  i 

Thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him  :  He  comes  upon  a  wish Julms  C^sar,  m.  2 

Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish  Things  done,  undone    -  .     .  •     •  .      iv.  2 

I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun,  And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone         Macbeth, 
Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs,  I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death   -     •     • 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  When  the  rash  mood  is  on ^"^S  Lear,  i).  4, 

As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best Othello,  11.  3, 

If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb,  And  fertile  every  wish,  a  milHom     .     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.-i.  2 

And  her  forehead  As  low  as  she  would  wish  it .     .     . 'Jj-  3 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state  and  wish  That  warmer  days  would  come     .     .      Cymbeli7te,  n.  4. 
If  all  your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better  office  than  to  be  beadle  Pericles,  n.  ' 

He  loved  me  dearly,  And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it  ....       11. 
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Wished.  —  I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry;  now  I  trust  I  shall .     .  .    Winter^s  Tale^  ii.  r. 

But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wished  for  come \  Henry  IV.  \.  2.. 

Perceive  how  I  will  work  To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end    .  .     .     .      i  Henry  VI.  iii.  3. 

This  is  the  day  wherein  I  wished  to  fall  By  the  false  faith  of  him  I  trusted  most     Ricfuird  III.  v.  i. 

1  wished  myself  a  man,  Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege  ....  Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2. 

I  have  often  wished  ni'yself-.poorer,  that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you    .     .     .     Tiinon  of  Alliens^  i.  ^. 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  Tiiat  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  Othello,  i.3. 

That  he  which  is  was  wished  imtil  he  were  ....  .  .     ...     Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4, 

Wisher.  —  Yet  come  a  little,  —  Wishers  were  ever  fools iv.  15. 

Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest  I  —  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  pressed!  M.  JV.  Dreavtj  ii.  2. 
Wishes.  —  Dreams  and  sighs,  Wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers      .  .     .  ...        i.  ». 

It  is  now  our  time,  That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper    .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iii.  z. 

Let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me As  You  Like  It,  i.  ^. 

All  made  of  wishes,  All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance    .  ....       v.  z. 

The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you  !  .      AWs  Well,  i.  j. 

We,  the  poorer  born,  Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes ....  i.  1. 

To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my  good  wishes  .  Tivelfih  Night,  ii.  5. 

I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive  :  Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose   .  .  King  John,  iii.  r. 

If  wishes  would  prevail  witli  me,  My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me       .     .  .       Henry  V.  iii,  z. 

Prayers  and  wishes  Are  all  I  can  return  ...  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

She  's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does  Deserve  our  better  wishes .     .       v.  i. 

I  have  lived  To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes  And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy     .     .     Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good  .  .  .  Tiinon  of  Aiheiu,  i,  2, 

Our  wisiies  on  the  way  May  prove  effects ....  .    King  Lear,  \w.  £. 

If  every  of- your  wishes  had  a  womb,  And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i,  2. 

In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  filled,  And  wishes  fall  out  as  they  're  willed  .     .     .  Pericles^  v.  z. 

Wishing.  —  Had  time  cohered  with  place  or  place  with  wishing   .  ...      Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  i 

I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving  .    Much  Ado,  iv.  r. 

What  's  pity?— That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  't,  Which  might  be  felt.  .  AlVs  Well,  i.  1. 
Wit.  —  He 's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ;  by  and  by  it  will  strike  ,     .     .     Tempest,  ii.  .. 

Wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while  I  am  king  of  this  country  iv.  1. 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits     ...  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  i. 

But  a  folly  bought  with  wit,  Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished .     .     .  i.  i. 

As  in  the  sweetest  bud  The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love  Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all  i.  1. 

By  love  the  young  and  tender  wit  Is  turned  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud i.  1. 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought i.  i. 

If  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt ii.  4. 

He  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will  To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better  .       ii,  6. 

She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults  .     .     .      iii.  i. 

Here  's  a  fellow  frights  English  out  of  his  wits       .     .  ...  .  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel  ii.  2. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints  ;  't  is  wit  in  them  .  ...  Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  z. 

Tliousand  escapes  of  wit  Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams     .  .     .  iv.  1. 

Her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm  ....  ,  ...  v.  i. 

I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders     .     .  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

What  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit    .     .  .  .  ii.  2. 

There  *s  many  a  man  halh  more  hair  than  wit \\.  j,. 

Not  a  man  of  those  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  lose  his  hair      ...  .  .  .       ii.  2. 

Thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers  without  wit  ...  ii,  2. 

Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned,  Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand       .     .       ii.  2. 

I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits  .     .  .     .  .  .     .  .     .  v,  ,. 

They  never  meet  but  there  *s  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them Much  Ado,  \.  •. 

In  our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off i.  1. 

If  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it i.  r. 

Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by  your  excellent  wit?  can  virtue  hide  itself? ii.  i. 

The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany  ...  ii.  ,. 

Despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love ii.  ,. 
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Wit, — In  my  mind,  very  wise.  — He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  that  are  like  wit  Much  Ado^  ii.  3, 

It  is  no  addition  to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly    ....  ii.  3. 

I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me  .     .                    .     .  .       ii.  3. 

She  would  laugh  me  Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  v\ith  wit  .                               .               .  iii. 

Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit  As  she  is  prized  to  have            .  iii. 

Doth  not  my  wit  become  me  rarely  ? —  It  is  not  seen  enough      .                                               .  .      iii. 

His  wits  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were          .          .          ...  iii.  5. 

A  good  old  man,  sir  ;  he  will  be  talking:  as  they  say.  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out  .  .      iii.  5. 
We  must  do  it  wisely.  — We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you          .                    ....      iii.  5. 

Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ?         .              .  v.  i. 

Very  many  have  been  beside  their  wit           .     .  v 

I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an  you  charge  it  against  me  .                               .  .       v 

Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily  .     .          .                               .  .       v 

I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :   '  True,'  said  she,  '  a  fine  little  one  '    .                          ...  v 

Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth  ;  it  catches                                           .  v 
Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits  .                                   Loz'e's  L.  Lost,  i 

He  surely  affected  her  for  her  wit         ....                                         .  .  i 

My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me !      .                                         .               .  i 

Yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit  •          .  i. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio     .....  i 

A  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will ;  Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut  .       ii, 

Such  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow   .         .     .         ii, 

He  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good.  And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit .  ,       ii 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit  ....  ii 

Your  wit 's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast,  'twill  tire  ...  ii 

Good  wits  will  be  jangling;  but,  gentles,  agree .  ii 

This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used    ....                               -  ii 

O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  !  most  incony  vulgar  wit !  iv 

Once  more  I  '11  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit                .  iv 

A  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venue  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home! ...  v 

Thou  half-penny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion v 

Wait  the  season  and  observe  the  times  And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes  v 
None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catched,  As  wit  turned  fool      . 

The  help  of  school  And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool  .                               .  v.  z 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note  As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote  .  .       v.  - 

Muster  your  wits  ;  stand  in  your  own  defence  ;  Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards  .  v. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  pease,  And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please    .     .  .       v. 

He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares  At  wakes  and  wassails -v. 

Fair  gentle  sweet,  Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish   .               .     .               v. 

Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance  ;  Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit  .       v. 

Speak  for  yourselves;  my  wit  is  at  an  end    ..■.••                •     -               •  ^■ 

On  all  estates  will  execute  That  He  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit          .     .  v. 

With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit  To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile     .  .       v. 
Who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird  ?...._            •     •              Mid.  N.  Dream,  ni.  i, 

I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was  .                               .  iv.  i. 

He  hath  .simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft  man    .          .                •     •               •     ■          *     '  '.      '^"  ^ 
If  my  father  had  not  scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit    .          .                     .  Mer.  of  Venice, 

When  they  do  choose,  They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose         .  •       "•  9- 

Thou  spend' st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him      ■     •      ■               ■  .!I'  ^' 

I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence  .                                               ■  ^}}-  5 

Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant?  .  |^'-  5 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  cureless  ruin                                                '     '     '  ^\'  * 
Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune    .         _.                ■          .     ■  As  You  Like  It,  \-  ^ 

For  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits              .     .  ]•  z 

Since  the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced           •■''.'.'          '  '     * .!'  ^ 
I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine  own  wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it  .                . 
He  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  good  breedmg .... 


v.  2. 
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Wit.— You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I  'II  rest.  —  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

You  have  a  nimble  wit:   I  think 'twas  made  of  Atalanta's  heels 111.2. 

She  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this:  the  wiser,  the  waywarder iv.  1. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement iv.  1. 

A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say,  '  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?'      ......      iv.  1. 

We  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for  ;  we  shall  be  flouting  ;  we  cannot  hold  .     .      v.  i. 
Sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man  has       .     .    Twelfth  Night.,  i.  3. 

What  says  QuinapaUis?  'Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit'  J*  5- 

Do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed :  I  know  I  can  do  it "•  3- 

Follow  me.  — To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent  devil  of  wit  1  .     .     .     .  ...       11.  5- 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit I!!"  '" 

But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit ....      iii.  l. 

When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest,  Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man   ....  ni.  i. 

Maugre  all  thy  pride,  Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide   .     .  .  i''-  '• 

For,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  's  wits  ii'-  4- 

And  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits iv.  2. 

I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  lUyria 'V-  2. 

He  ambled  up  and  down  With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits \  Henry  IV.  \\\.  £.. 

I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men         ....  2  Henry  IV.  i.  ^. 

A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing  :   I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity .     .  1.  z. 

It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breeding  than  thme     .  \\.  £.. 

His  wit 's  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  ....  ...  .  11.  4. 

Among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-washed  wits  .....  .  .      Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives      ....  ....  .     .  lu.  7. 

Being  in  his  right  wits  and  his  good  judgements .  ........      iv.  7. 

Such  as  my  wit  affords  And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister   .     ,  ....    2  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ....  3  Hejiry  VI.  lii,  ■£,. 

Leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits,  And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method       Richard  III.  i.  2. 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit.  His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live  .  .      iii.  i. 

With  what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons  !  iii.  i. 

Most  prudent,  of  an  excellent  And  unmatched  wit  and  judgement Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

I  fear,  — with  my  weak  wit,  And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning iii.  i. 

You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit iii,  1. 

He  has  a  shrewd  wit,  1  can  tell  you  ;  and  he  's  a  man  good  enough  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters  !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long  ii.  1. 

A  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too,  lies  in  your  sinews  .  ......       ii.  i. 

Whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes  .  .       ii.  1. 

I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools  .  ...  .  .     .       11.  1, 

If  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less  than  little  wit  from  them  that  they  have   .     .  .  .       ii.  3. 

An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind,  —  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion  ii.  3. 

The  moral  of  -my  wit  Is  '  plain  and  true '  ;  there  's  all  the  reach  of  it iv.  4. 

Wit  larded  with  malice  and  malice  forced  with  wit ....  ...       v,  1. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's  will Coriolatms,\\.  t,. 

I  '11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request  With  those  that  have  but  little      .     .     .  iii.  i. 

Why  stay  we  to  be  baited  With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ?    .  ,     .  ...  .  iv.  2. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait Titus  Andron.  ii.  1. 

Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge,  And  manners  ....  .       ii.  i. 

He  that  had  wit  would  think  that  I  had  none ....       ii.  3. 

She  '11  not  be  hit  With  Cupid's  arrow  ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit Romeo  and  yiUiet,  i.  1. 

Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgement  sits  Five  times  in  that  ere  once  in  our  five  wits     .     .  i.  4. 

If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done .     ,       ii.  4, 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting  ;  it  is  a  most  sharp  sauce .       ii.  4, 

Some  grief  shows  much  of  love  :   But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit    ....  iii.  5. 

I  already  know  thy  grief:   It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits  .  iv.  i. 

His  wits  Are  drowned  and  lost  in  his  calamities    .  .     .  Tirnon  0/ At/tens,  iv.  3. 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit ...  .     .  ....      Jtdius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech  ,    .     iiL  2. 
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Macbeth^  iv. 
Hainlet,  i. 


King  Lear^  i. 


Wit.  —  Thou  speak' st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and  yet,  i'  faith,  With  wit  enough  for  thee 

0  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power  So  to  seduce  I    . 
Here  's  my  drift ;  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit 

Since  brevity  is  the  coul  of  wit,  And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes 
They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams   .     .     .     .  . 

Is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits  Should  be  as  mortal  as  au  old  man's  life  ? 

1  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith 

Thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle  .     .     . 

Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me  ... 

My  wits  begin  to  turn.     Come  on,  my  boy  :  how  dost,  my  boy  ?  art  cold  ? 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  —  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain      .     .  .     ,  iii 

Bless  thy  five  wits  !     Tom's  a-cold,  —  O,  do  de,  do  de,  do  de  ....  .     .  iii 

Truth  to  tell  thee,  The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits       ...  ....  iii 

All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  impatience     .     .  jji 

Trouble  him  not,  his  wits  are  gone ....  ,     .      iii 

Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits  ....  ,  Jv, 

'T  is  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  Had  not  concluded  all   .     .     .  .  .     .     .      iv 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it  .  .      Ot/iello,  ii 

If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit,  She  '11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit  .  ii 

With  no  money  at  all  and  a  little  more  wit  .     .  .......  ii 

We  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ;   And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time  .     .     ,  .     .  ii 

To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it  iii 

Bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  so  unwholesome    .     . 
Your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgement  .     .  .... 

She  '3  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit     .     . 
If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke  it,  it  would  have  run  all  out 

Witch. —  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still  and  turn  witch     , 

Beauty  is  a  witch  Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship  .  

Witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks 

Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  makest  thou  in  my  sight?     .... 

'  Aroint  thee,  witch  ! '  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries  ... 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm  .  .     . 

Such  a  holy  witch  That  he  enchants  societies  into  him  .  .     . 

Witchcraft. —  And  thou,  fresh  piece  Of  excellent  witchcraft .     .     . 

You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate  .... 

Witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings   .     . 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used 


Cytiibelhie,  i. 


Com.  0/ Errors,  iv. 

Miich  Ado,  ii. 

I  Henry  IV.  iv. 

3  Henry  VI.  iii. 

.  Richard II!.  i. 

.       Macbeth,  \. 

Hamlet,  i. 

.     .  Cyinbeli}ie,  i. 

IVititer's  Tale,  iv. 

.  Henry  V.  v. 

Macbeth,  ii. 

.  Ot/ieilo,  i. 


Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ;  And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time 
Witches.  — Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body Com.  0/ Errors,  i, 

There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here  ......  ...      iii, 

Witching.  —  'T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night Hamlet,  iii 

Wit-crackers.  — A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour         .     Much  Ado,  v, 
Wither. — Poor  jade,  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess    .  \  Henry  IV.  \\. 

Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride.  Ere  we  may  think  her  npe  to  be  a  bride  Rom.  (5^=  Jnl.  i 

Let  the  galled  j.ide  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung  .  ...  .  .     .    Hamlet,  iii, 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  Her  infinite  variety Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii, 

Withered.  — This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered     ...  .    Tatn^  of  the  Shrew,  Iv. 

I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple-john  .......  .  1  Henry  IV.  iii. 

As  doth  the  honey-dew  Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered     ...  .         Titus  Andron.  iii, 

What  are  these  So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire?  .  .  .  .      Macbeth,\. 

O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war,  The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  .     .     .     Ani.  and  Cleo.  iv. 

The  fairest,  sweet'st,  and  best  lies  here.  Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year  .         Pericles,  iv. 

Withering.  —  Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue  .......      Mid.  N.  Dream,  \. 

Withering  on  the  virgin  thorn,  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  .  .  i. 

Within. — 'T  is  better  thee  without  than  he  within  .  Macbeth,  \\\. 

Without.  —  No  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke  After  the  prompter .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 
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Witness.— With  the  warrant  of  womanhood  and  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience  Merry  JViz-es,  iv.  2. 

He's  at  two  hands  wiih  me,  and  that  my  two  ears  can  witness Com.  0/  Errors,  u.  1. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency  To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection  Afuc/t  Ado,  u.  3. 

Thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness    .     .  -  ■  iv.  2. 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek    .         Mer.  0/  Venice,  \.  3. 

The  witness  Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard    ....      Tarn.  0/ tJie  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

More  Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess    .     .  .       11.  a. 

Here 's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all  !  ...  .  •  ■  v.  i. 

You  shall  bear  A  better  witness  back  than  words •  ■     Coriolamis,  v.  3. 

Go  get  some  water,  And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand  Macbeth.,  ii.  2. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above,  You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Wit-snapper. —  What  a  wit-snapper  are  you!  .     .     •  ...  .      Mer.  0/ Venice,  \\\.  s- 

Wittingly.  —  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

Witty.— Of  excellent  discourse,  Pretty  and  witty,  wild  and  yet,  too,  gentle  .     Com.  0/ Errors,  iii,  i. 

A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you  ;  but  1  will  go  about  with  him     .  Mnch  Ado,  iv.  2. 

Pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection    ...  .     .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  \.  i. 

What  says  Quinapalus?  '  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit'  .     .     .  .         Tivelfih  Night,  i.  5. 

It  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention     .     .  .     .  ■  •      iii-  2. 

I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men    .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i,  ^. 

They  are  soldiers,  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit  ....   3  Henry  VI.  i.  z. 

Wives.  —  Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate  .     .  ...  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty  Only  for  praise  sake?      .  .      Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  i. 

Here  's  a  small  trifle  of  wives  :  alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing  !     .  ,     .  Mer.  0/  Venice,  ii.  2. 

There  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed  Upon-ihe  parting  of  your  wives  and  you   .      ^  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 

Leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives      ...  .  .  Henry  V.  iii,  7, 

Let  husbands  know  Their  wives  have  sense  like  them  .  .  .     .      Othello,  iv.  3. 

Wiving.  —  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny      .  ...  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  g. 

Wizard.  —  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace  !  I  am  not  mad  .  .     .  Com.  0/ Errors,  iv.  4. 

Woe.  — Our  hint  of  woe  Is  common  .  ....  .  Tempest,  W.  i. 

I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already,  Andnowexcessofitwillmakeme  surfeit  T-wo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  i. 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so:  Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe     Meas.for  Meas.  ii.  1. 

My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleased  my  woe         .....  .  .  iv.  1. 

By  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

When  your  words  are  done,  My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun  .  .     .     .  i.  i. 

Seeming  as  burdened  With  lesser  weight  but  not  with  lesser  woe  .  .     .  .  i.  i. 

Headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe  .     .  .  .  ii.  r. 

Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn         .     .  .     .  .  .     .  .  ii.  2, 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe  Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny  .  Much  Ado,  ii,  3. 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine  And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain  .  v.  i. 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe  .  .     .  .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost.  iv.  3. 

Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe,  Bedabbled  with  the  dew  and  torn  with  briers  Mid.  X.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  all  the  world  could  have  seen't,  the  woe  had  been  universal  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

Leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone  Am  bound  to  under-bear      .  .  King  John,  iii.  i. 

Let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe,  Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs  .     .  .       v.  7. 

Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit,  Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne  Richard  II.  \.  3. 

Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe  .....  .  ii.  i. 

What  it  is,  that  Is  not  yet  known  ;  what  I  cannot  name  ;  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot    .  .       ii.  2. 

Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  joined  .....  .  .       'ii.  a. 

What  a  tide  of  woes  Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  !  .  .  .  ii.  i. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes.  But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail    .     .     .  iii.  z. 

We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay  ;  Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say  .       v.  1. 

Not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also  .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ij.  4. 

Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine .  ...  2  Henry  VI.  v.  2. 

To  add  more  measure  to  your  woes,  I  come  to  tell  you  things  ....  .3  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 

Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  so  ;  For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ?     ii.  5. 

Woe  above  woe!  grief  more  than  common  grief !  .     .  .  .       ii.  5. 

Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general Ricltard  II L  ii.  2. 
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Woe  to  that  land  that  *s  governed  by  a  child  ! Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurped  .     .  ....  .      iv.  4. 

If  sorrow  can  admit  society.  Tell  o'er  your  woes  again    ....  iv.  4 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days;  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  .  .  iv.  4, 
Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,  Airy  succeedej-s  of  intestate  joys  !    .     .     .  .     .      iv.  4. 

With  comfort  go:   Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe Troi.  and  Cress,  v.  jo. 

O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this,  As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss!  .  Titus  Andron.  iii.  1 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes  More  tlian  remembrance  of  my  father's  death  .  iii.  i 

Tliou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs  !  ....  ,     .      iii.  2 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes       .  .  ...  .  .     .       v.  3 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe  .     .  v.  3. 

I  cannot  bound  a  pilch  above  dull  woe  :  Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink  Romeo  and  Jidiei,  i.  4, 

I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe  .  .  ,  ii.  3. 

This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  doth  depend ;  This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end  .  iii.  i, 
Give  me  some  aqua  vitae  :  These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows,  make  me  old  .  ...      iii.  z, 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship  And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs  .  .  .     .      iii.  ^ 

Tliere  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound,  In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound  iii.  2 
These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo  ...  .  .  iii,  4, 

More  light  and  light ;  more  dark  and  dark  our  woes  1     .  .  .  .  .  iii.  5, 

All  these  woes  shall  serve  For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come    .     .     .  iii.  5, 

O  woe  !    O  woful,  woful,  woful  day!   Most  lamentable  day,  most  woful  day!     .     .  .      iv.  5, 

What  further  woe  conspires  against  my  age? ...  .  v.  3, 

And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes,  And  lead  you  even  to  death  .  .  .       v'.  3, 

For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe  Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  .     ,       v.  3, 

But,  woe  the  while  !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead  .  .  .  yulius  Ct^sar,  i.  3, 

No  mind  that's  honest  But  in  it  shares  some  woe Macbeth.,  iv.  3, 

To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief  and  our  whole  kingdom  To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show;  These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe  .  i,  2, 
We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth  This  unprevailing  woe  .....  i.  2 

Woe  is  me,  To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see !       .     . 
One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  So  fast  they  follow  .     . 
Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe.  And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake  ...  .  King  Lear.,  iii.  2, 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes.  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes      .  iii.  6, 

And  woes  by  wrong  imaginntions  lose  The  knowledge  of  themselves    .     .  .  .      iv.  6. 

Our  present  business  Is  general  woe         ■  •  .  .  .       v.  3, 

WoE-BEGONE.  —  So  Spiritless,  So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone  .     .  .     .    2  Heiiry  IV.  \.  i, 

Woe-wearied.  —  My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb    .  ...      Richard  III.  \w.  \ 

Woful.— O  woe!  O  wofitl,  woful,  woful  day!  Most  lamentable  day,  most  woful  day!  Rom.  and  Jul.  iv.  5, 
Of  dire  combustion  and  confused  events  New  hatched  to  the  woeful  lime  .     Macbeth,  ii,  3, 

If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in  :  For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve  .     .     King  Lear,  v.  3, 
Wofull'st.  —  My  noble  father,  The  wofull'st  man  that  ever  lived  in  Rome   .     .  Titns  Aiidron.  iii.  i, 

A  jewel,  locked  into  the  wofull'st  cask  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth  .      2  Henry  VI.  iii. 
Wolf.  —  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars,  And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v. 

You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf  Mer.  0/  Venice,  iv. 

Thv  currish  spirit  Governed  a  wolf       .     .  •  -  •     ■  •     •  '^'■ 

How  much  the  better  To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf !  .     -  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf  .  -  .2  Hejtry  IV.  i. 

To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox  .     .  •     •  •  ■  i- 

Thee  1  '11  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array 

And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil  ..... 

This  holy  fox.  Or  wolf,  or  both,  —  for  he  is  equal  ravenous  As  he  is  subtle 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf.  So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power 
Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ?  — ^The  lamb  .     . 

Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf  Does  of  the  shepherds 
He  would  not  be  a  w<,lf,  But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep  . 
Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf.  Whose  howl 's  his  watch  .     . 

Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf,  Witches'  mummy  .     .  .     ■  •     . 
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Wolf.  —To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  —  Necessity's  sharp  pinch  I    ,     .   King  Lear ^\\i  4. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey    ...  .     .      }|J' 4- 

He 's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love !!!' *^' 

WoLSEV,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory Henry  VIII.  lii  £. 

Wolves.  —  'T  is  like  the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon    ....      As  You  Like  It,  v.  2. 

Thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again,  Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  !      .      2  Henry  IV.  iv.  5. 

They  will  eat  like  wolves  and  fight  like  devils Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Loud-houling  wolves  arouse  the  jades  That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night    .     .  2  He?try  VI.  iv.  i. 

Such  safety  finds  The  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves 3  Henry  VI.  i.  i. 

As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross  As  ignorance  made  drunk Otkeilo,  iii.  3. 

WoLViSH.  — Thy  desires  Are  wolvish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous     .     .  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  i. 

Woman.  —  She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks  small  like  a  woman Merry  {Vives,\.  i. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man ....  .  11.2. 

She  's  a  very  tattling  woman  ...  iJJ-  3- 

A  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart iii-  4- 

To  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's  promise      .  iii.  5. 

'    I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason;  1  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so   Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind  .     .      iii.  i. 

A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents  her .      iii.  i- 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man.  If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman  iii.  i. 

Nor  who  't  is  I  love  ;  and  yet 't  is  a  woman  ;  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself      .     .     .      iii.  1. 

To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue  ....  ....  ....      111.  i. 

He  bears  an  honourable  mind,  And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly  v.  3. 

Be  that  you  are,  That  is,  a  woman Meas.for  Meas.Kx.  ^. 

I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man  and  besides  myself         Com.  of  Errors,  \\\.  2. 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth  .  .       v.  j. 

Such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  a'  could  get  her  good-will     .     .     Muck  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ? ii.  i. 

Till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace ii.  3. 

Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart  Of  prouder  stuff       ...  ni.  i. 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs .     .      i".  ^• 

A  female ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  i. 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock,  Still  a-repairing,  ever  out  of  frame iii.  i- 

Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence  Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ....      iv.  3. 

Where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ?        ...  .     .      iv.  3. 

This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man  .     .  ...  .     .         Mid.  N".  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Being  an  honest  man's  son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son      ....  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  ^. 

Well,  if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she 's  a  good  wench ....  ...       ii.  z. 

If  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  ftord ....      iii.  1. 

Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I  must  speak As  You  Like  It,  iii,  2. 

I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many  giddy  offences iii.  2. 

A  thousand  times  a  properer  man  Than  she  a  woman  .  iii.  5. 

Certainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions     .  .  iv,  1. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement    ...  iv.  ±. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion  ...  iv.  i. 

It  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world v.  3. 

Far  more  beautiful  Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age  .     .       Tatn.  of  the  Shre^v,  Indue.  2. 

Thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast .      iv.  i- 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled.  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty    .     .       v.  2. 

Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince  Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband      ...       v.  2. 

As  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound,  And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part    Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

Let  still  the  woman  take  An  elder  than  herself .     .  ....       ii.  4, 

No  woman's  heart  So  big,  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention     .  ii.  4. 

My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man,  As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman      ....       ii.  4. 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth,  And  that  no  woman  has      .  iii.  i. 

Thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times  Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me  ....       v.  i. 

Every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false.  If  she  be Winter^s  Tale,  ii.  i. 
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Woman.— The  office  Becomes  a  woman  best;  I'll  take 't  upon  me Winter's  Tale,  Ki.  il. 

Alas!   I  have  showed  loo  much  The  rashness  of  a  woman jii.  2. 

He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all  sizes  .     .  j^   ^ 

It  was  thought  she  was  a  woman  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish \\.  &. 

For  whose  sight  I  have  a  woman's  longing :„    , 

Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good.  To  make  a  perfect  woman  .  .     .  .     \       ^.  \. 

Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman  More  worth  than  any  man \     \       \.  i. 

He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts  May  easily  win  a  woman's King  John,  \.  i 

A  wicked  will ;  A  woman's  will ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will !  'ij    . 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears,  A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears    .     .  .','.'.      Hi!  i! 

'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war.  The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues  .  Richard  II.  \.  .' 

Constant  you  are,  But  yet  a  woman 1  Henry  IV.  \\.  i. 

He  will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 2  Henry  IV.  ii.  1! 

A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ii    i 

Practised  upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman  i{    ,^ 

Says  he,  '  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well  thought  on  '     ,     . .       ji    4 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won ^  Henry  VI  v   3 

Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm  ?  2  Henry  VI  i   2 

Being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack  To  play  my  part i    2, 

I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of  an  invincible  spirit ....  i.  4. 

0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide  !     .  .     .     -    3  He?iry  VI  i   4 

She  's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much  :   Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast  .     .  .      iii.  1. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman ,  .     .   Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ?    Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?     .  .        i.  ^. 

1  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger .     .  .       Heftry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom  O'ertopping  woman's  power   .     .  ....  ii.  4. 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak  To  oppose  your  cunning  ...  ii.  4. 

What  can  be  their  business  With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman  ?         .     .  ...  .     .  iii.  i, 

Alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless!   .     .  .     .  ,     .  ,      jij,  ,_ 

A  woman,  I  dare  say  without  vain-glory,  Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion iii.  1. 

Biing  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband,  One  that  ne'er  dreamed  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure    iii.  1. 

I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living  .  .  .  ,     ,  Jjj    j 

You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit      ....  .     .  ...",.  .     .  .  iii.  i, 

I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear,  Tamer  than  sleep Troi.  andCress.  \.  1. 

Fairer  than  ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else  .  ....        i.  1. 

Because  not  there  :  this  woman's  answer  sorts,  For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence  .     .        i,  i. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown  Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man         .  iii.  3. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing.  An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal .     .      iii.  3. 

A  woman  of  quick  sense .     .  ,  iv.  5. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed  ;  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won    Titus  Andron.  ii.  i. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man!   Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both!   Romeo  and  Jttliet^  iii.  3. 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  withal  A  woman  well-reputed ,      Julius  Ccssar,  ii.  i, 

I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might  ...  ii.  4. 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is  !    .     .  .       ii.  4. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts,  And  take  my  milk  for  gall !  .     .     .     .  .  .     ,     Macbeth,  i.  5. 

The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear,  Would  murder  as  it  fell       .  .  .     .       ii.  3. 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire,  Authorized  by  her  grandam .      iii.  4. 

Laugh  to  scorn  The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born  Shall  harm  Macbeth     .  .      iv.  i. 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes  And  braggart  with  my  tongue  !  .  .  .  .      iv.  3. 

No  man  that's  born  of  woman  Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee  .  v,  .s. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  To  one  of  woman  born v.  8. 

Frailtj',  thy  name  is  woman  ! .  Hatfilei,  i.  2. 

O  most  pernicious  woman  !    O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  !  ....  .     .        1.5. 

Man  delights  not  me  :  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so  ii.  2. 

'T  is  brief,  my  lord.  —  As  woman's  love  ....  .  ....  ...  ...      iii.  ;;. 

When  these  are  gone,  the  woman  will  be  out  .  iv.  7. 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir;  but,  rest  her  soul,  she  's  dead     .         v.  i. 
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Woman.  —  Such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman    ....      Hamlet^  v.  2. 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing ....     King  LearjX.  4. 

There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made  mouths  in  a  glass     .  •     •      i||'  2. 

Wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly:  and  in  woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk     .  ...      ui-  4. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman  .  .      ui.  4. 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  So  horrid  as  in  woman       .     .  ...  iv.  2. 

Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend,  A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee     .     .  .         .     ■  .     .      iv.  2. 

0  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will ! .  .     •  •     •  iv.  6. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman     .     .  .     ■  .     .       y.  3. 

What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving  woman  indeed  ? Othello.,  li.  i. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord,  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  .     ,  .      iii.  3- 

1  never  knew  woman  love  man  so.  — Alas,  poor  rogue!  I  think,  i'  faith,  she  loves  me  iv.  i. 
A  fine  woman!  a  fair  woman!  a  sweet  woman  !     ...               .     .               .          .     ■          .     .      iv.  i. 

But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true  face Ant.  a?id  Cleo.  ii.  6. 

A  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie;  as  a  woman  should  not  do  .  v.  z. 

You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple  but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman  .  .       v.  2. 

I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not      .  .     .  .     .       v.  2. 

A  man  worth  any  woman,  overbuys  me  Almost  the  sum  he  pays     .  ...  Cymheline,  1.  i. 

A  woman  that  Bears  all  down  with  her  brain         ....  .     .  .  .       ii.  i. 

She  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite  Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  .  .  .     •      iii.  5. 

0  most  delicate  fiend!     Who  is  't  can  read  a  woman?         .     .  .  .     .  .  ...       v.  5. 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man  Loves  woman  for    .  .  ....  .     .       v.  5. 

Womanhood.  —  There  's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood  in  me  else  .  1  Henry  IV.  iii.  3. 

Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast  ...  .  ...      iii.  3. 

Womanish. — Thy  tears  are  womanish  .  .....      Romeo  and  Juliet^in.  i. 

If  no  inconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear,  Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it  .  .  iv.  i. 

Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish      .                         .     .  Julius  Ctzsary  i.  3. 

Womb.  —  Nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater .       Lovers  L.  Lost.,  iv.  2. 

There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  be  delivered   .  ...    Otltello,  i.  3. 

Women.  —  For  several  virtues  Have  I  liked  several  women  ....  Tempest^  iii.  i. 

When  women  cannot  love  where  they  're  beloved  ...  .  T'wo  Gen.  of  Verona.,  v.  4. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds.  Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their  minds  .     .       v.  4. 

Women  are  frail  too.  —  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  then>selves         .      Meas./or  Meas.  ii.  4. 

Women  !   Help  Heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar  In  profiting  by  them    .  .     .  .  ii.  4. 

For  women  are  light  at  midnight     ...  .  ....  .  ...  ...       v.  1. 

Fainting  under  The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear    .     .  ....  Com.  of  Errors^  i.  i. 

Alas,  poor  women  !   make  us  but  believe,  Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us  .     .      iii.  2. 

Methinks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do  .  Much  Ado.,  iii.  4. 

From  women's  eyes  tliis  doctrine  I  derive    ......  .  Love" s  L.  Lost.,  iv.  3. 

In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke      ...  .     .  .     .  ,     .      Mid.  N.  Dream.,  i.  i. 

All  the  world  's  a  stage,  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players    .     ,  .As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  He  to  their  consciences  iii.  2. 

Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour     ....  .     .      iii.  2. 

Women's  gentle  brain  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention  .  .  .     .      iv.  3. 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks.  Shall  win  my  love  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Tell  these  headstrong  women  What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords    .  ...  ...       v.  2. 

1  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple  To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  .  .  v.  2. 
What  dost  thou  know?  —  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
Women  say  so,  That  will  say  any  thing  ...  .  I'Vinter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Black  brows,  they  say,  Become  some  women  best  ...  .  ii.  r. 
Who  taught  you  this? —  I  learnt  it  out  of  women's  faces  .  .  .  .  ii.  i. 
Women  will  love  her,  that  she  Is  a  woman  More  worth  than  any  man                     .                     .       v.  i. 

That  she  is  The  rarest  of  all  women     .     .  .  .     .     ,       v.  i. 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall .     .  .2  Henry  IV.  v.  3. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues  .               ....  i  Henry  VI.  i.  2. 

Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit,  More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen    .     .  .       v.  5. 

'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud 3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
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Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  ;  But  thou  stern,  obdurate  ...  3  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 

This  it  is,  when  men  are  ruled  by  women     .     .  .  ...    Richard  1 1 1 .  i.  i, 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women  Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed     ...  .     .      iv.  4 

Two  women  placed  together  makes  cold  weather ...  Henry  VIII.  i.  4 

It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming  The  action  of  good  women      .  ii,  3, 

Would  all  other  women  Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do  !      .  iii.  i. 

You  wrong  your  virtues  With  these  weak  women's  fears    .  iii.  i. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  .  iii.  ^, 

Women  are  angels,  wooing:  Things  won  are  done  ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  T7'oi.  and  Cress.  \.  2. 

I  wished  myself  a  man,  Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege  Of  speaking  first iii.  ^■ 

Women  may  fall,  when  there  's  no  strength  hi  men  .  .     ,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3 

To  kindle  cowards  and  to  steel  with  valour  The  melting  spirits  of  women  .     Julius  C^sar,  ii.  i 

How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel  !  .  .     ,  .     .  ii.  4 

You  should  be  women.  And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret  That  you  are  so  .  Macbeth,  i.  3 
Women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity  ;  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity    .  .  Hamlet,  iii.  2, 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops,  Stain  my  man's  cheeks !  King  Lear^  ii.  4. 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs,  Though  women  all  above  .  .  iv.  6 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose  To  be  suspected,  framed  to  make  women  false  OtJiello,  i,  3, 
Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die     ...  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  2 

Women  are  not  In  their  best  fortunes  strong    .  .....    iii.  12 

I  will  make  One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me  ■ Cymbeline,  ii.  3 

He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence,  Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence    Pericles,  ii.  3 

Won.  — Half  won  is  match  well  made;  match,  and  well  make  it  .  ....    All's  IVell,  iv.  3 

If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ;  If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won   Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  1 

Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot     .     ,     .  ...  King  John,  i.  r 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ?  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?     Richard  III,  i.  2 

0  God,  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it ;  As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so  !  i.  3 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  maybe  wooed  ;  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  Titus  Andron.  ii.  i 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother.  As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set  .  .     .       v.  1, 

If  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won,  I  '11  frown  and  be  perverse  and  say  thee  nay  Rom.dfJuL  ii.  2 
Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  them  rates  All  that  is  won  and  lost     ....      Ant.  and  Cleo.  iii.  11 

Wonder,  —  No  wonder,  sir  ;  But  certainly  a  maid  ....  Tempest,  i, 

1  rather  would  entreat  thy  company  To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad   Two  Gen.  0/  Verona, 

I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking Much  Ado,  i 

I  am  so  attired  in  wonder,  I  know  not  what  to  say .  .  .  .      iv 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death  Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy      .  .  .      iv. 

Meantime  let  wonder  seem  familiar      ...  ...  .     .  v.  4, 

Shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world .  Love's  L.  Lost,  i.  i, 

All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder      .  ...  .  iv.  2 

By  heaven,  the  wonder  in  a  mortal  eye  I  .     .  ....  .     .      iv,  3 

Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders ;  but  ask  me  not  what    .  .  .     Mid.  N.  Dream,  iv.  2, 

At  the  which  let  no  man  wonder      .  .     .  .     .  •     •  •     •  ■  ,     .       v.  i, 

I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder As  You  Like  It,  iii.  z, 

Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder .      Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew, 

'T  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times 
Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  1  do  call  thee  so  ...     . 

A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them  

I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off  Your  wonder :  but  yet  speak      . 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears      .... 
A  thing  impossible  To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils     .... 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn   .     .  -  ... 

That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at  the  least      .     .  

This  man  so  complete.  Who  was  enrolled  'mongst  wonders     .... 

But  as  when  The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phcenix,  Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir    v.  5. 

They  may  seize  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand    ....  Rovteo  and  Juliet,  iii 

I  wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men Timonof  AtJiens,\.  -z, 

O  monument  And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestowed  ! iv.  3 
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Wonder.— Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard,  It  seems  to  me  most  strange  Jtilius  Casar^  ii.  2. 

His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend  Which  should  be  thine  or  his     .     .  .  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it .     .         .         .  i.  5- 

Can  such  things  be,  And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud,  Without  our  special  wonder?  .     iii.  4. 

It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder ...         ...  HatJilei,  i.  i. 

Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds  .  ,     .  .  .  .  .     .  .      iv.  5. 

And  makes  them  stand  Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ....  v.  i. 

'T  is  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once  Had  not  concluded  all    .  .     .  .  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endured  so  long:  He  but  usurped  his  life  v.  3. 

It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content  To  see  you  here  before  me  Othello,  ii.  i. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul,  What  you  Vi-ould  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny  .  iii.  3- 

Sure,  there  's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief:   I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it  .     .     .      iii.  4. 

Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound  To  pity  too      .  .     .  ...       CynibeltJie,  i.  6. 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  staf  ;  It  was  a  mark  of  wonder  .    .  ....         .     .      v.  5. 

WoNDEKFUL.  —  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonderful !  .     .     As  You  Like  It.,  iii.  2. 

Yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that,  out  of  all  hooping  ! ...      iii.  2. 

Among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on       .     .       Henry  V.  iii,  6. 

O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth! Richard  III.  i,  2, 

More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry       .  ....  .  ....  ,     .  i.  ^. 

So  cunning  and  so  young  Is  wonderful .  iii.  i. 

Wondering. —  Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weepmg  joys      .     .  .  .2  Henry  VI.  i.  j. 

Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes  Of  mortals      .     .  ...  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii.  2. 

Wondrous.  —  And  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage  .  .     .    Covi.  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

And  him,  O  wondrous  himl    O  miracle  of  men  !    .     . 2  Henry  IV,  ii.  3. 

'T  ii  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of    .     .  3  Heiiry  VI.  ii.  1. 

In  troth,  there  's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him         ....  Coriolanus,  ii.  i. 

0  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange! Hamlet,  i.  5. 

'T  was  strange,  't  was  passing  strange,  'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful    .     .  .  Othello,  \.  3. 

Woo.  —  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms   ...  ,  .     .     Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably .     .  .  v.  z. 

You  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do.  In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn  ?        .  ....  .  .  ,  iii.  2. 

1  am  rough  and  woo  not  like  a  babe .      Tarn,  of  tlie  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

See  that  you  come  Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it All's  Well,  W.  ,. 

With  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I  Come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them    .     .  .     ,  Henry  V,  v.  2. 

He  's  as  tetchy  to  be  wooed  to  woo,  As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit    Troi.  and  Cress.  ':.  •. 
These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo    ....  ,  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  4. 

Wood.  —  A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company.  For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world  J/.  N.  Dream,'\\.  i. 

Are  not  these  woods  More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ?  .     .     .     .      As  Vou  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out  Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  .  ii.  r. 

Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts iii,  3. 

Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thori^  wood .       Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Indue.  2. 

Like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood,  ThM  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

The  morn  is  bright  and  grey,  The  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  woods  are  green      Titus  Andron.  ii.  ^. 

You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men J^dius  Ceesar,  iii.  j.. 

Light  thickens  ;  and  the  crow  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Rebellion's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood  Of  Bimam  rise .  .  .      iv.  i. 

Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood  Do  come  to  Dunsinane v.  5. 

And  now  a  wood  Comes  toward  Dunsinane v.  5. 

Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane v.  8. 

Like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stdne  .     .  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Woodbine. —  Even  now  Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture  .     .  .     .    Much  Ado,  m.  \. 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine .  Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle  Gently  entwist .  iv.  x. 

Woodcock.  —  Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ? Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

Four  woodcocks  in  a  dish  ! LoveU  L.  Lost,\y.  z. 
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Woodcock.  — We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  muffled    ....   Ali''s  Well^  Jv.  •. 

0  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is  !  —  O  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is  !      Tavi.  oftlie  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin .  .     .  ,    Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

So  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin.  —  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net         .    3  HeJtry  VI.  i.  4. 

Springes  to  catch  woodcocks  .     .  .  ...  ....  Hamlet^  i-  3- 

As  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe,  I  am  justly  killed  with  mine  own  treachei*y        ....       v.  2. 

Woodland.  — ■  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great  fire  .  .  AlVs  JVeli,  iv.  5. 

Wood-leaves.  — With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strewed  his  grave   .     .  Cymbcline^  iv.  2. 

Woodman.  —  He  's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for Meas.for  Mens.  iv.  3. 

Wooed.  — We  should  be  wooed  and  were  not  made  to  woo Mid.  N.  Dreain^  ii.  i. 

An  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail  As  Y011  Like  li^'w.  i. 

Who  wooed  in  haste  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure Tain,  of  the  Shrew^  iii.  2. 

She  's  beautiful  and  therefore  to  be  wooed    ,  i  Henry  VI.    v,  3. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ?     Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?    Richard  III.  i.  2. 

He's  as  tetchy  to  be  wooed  to  woo.  As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit     'Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  1. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed;  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  Titus  Androit-  ii.  i. 

We  met,  we  wooed  and  made  exchange  of  vow  Romeo  and  yuliet^  ii.  3. 

Wooer.  —  She  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of  suit .  .      Mitch  Ado,  ii.  i. 

Many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit  To  lier  he  thinks  not  worthy  .  .  .     .       ii.  3. 

1  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say  ....  .  .     .  Love's  L.  Losiy  v.  2. 

Whiles  we  shut  the  gates  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door    .     ,     .   Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  2. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers   .  ....      Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom      .     .  .     .  .     .  ...  3  Henry  VI.  iii.  2. 

To  her  I  go,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer  .     .  ...  ....     Richard  III.  iv.  3. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure  I\Ivch  Ado^  ii,  i. 

Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play     .     .     ; .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Wooing  here  until  I  sweat  again.  And  swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry     .      Mer.  of  I  'enicc,  iii.  2. 

I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her    .     .  As  Yoit  Like  It,  Ii.  4. 

In  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief.  Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  giief     .  Richard  II.  v,  i. 

Women  are  angels,  wooing  :  Things  won  are  done  ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  2. 

When  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel  In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst  'Indeed!'  Qiheilo,'m.z, 

WooiNGLY.  —  The  heaven's  breath  Smells  wooingly  here .  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

Wool. —Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog.  Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog      .  .  .  iv.  i. 

Thou  owest  the  worjn  no  tilk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool     .     .  .  Kijig  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Woollen. —  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen Mitch  Ado,  W.  1. 

Word.  —  I  endowed  thy  purposes  With  words  that  made  them  known  .  •  .  •     ■      Tempest,  i.  2. 

Silence  I  one  word  more  Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee    ....  i.  2. 

His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp ■         •     ■  ii-  '■ 

you  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears  against  The  stomach  of  my  sense    .  .     .     ,     .      ii.  1. 

I  will  pay  thy  graces  Home  both  in  word  and  deed    .    .  .         •  v.  i. 

Their  eyes  do  ofBces  of  truth,  their  words  Are  natural  breath \'.  ^. 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  ! Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  2. 

Truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it ii-  2- 

Now  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear  nor  speaks  a  word .     .     .     .      ii.  3. 

A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off ii-  4- 

If  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me.  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt.     ...  .     .       ii.  4- 

You  have  an  exchequer  of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure ii.  4* 

Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow  As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words       ii.  7. 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles.  His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  .     .     .      ii.  7- 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words "'■  i- 

Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind  More  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind  .     .     iii.  i. 

'She  is  slow  in  words.'  — O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices  I iii.  t. 

To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue  .     . "i-  t- 

Your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him,  Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him iii.  2. 

If  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words  Can  no  way  change  you v.  4. 

1  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  .    Merry  IVives,  ii.  r. 
This  is  the  very  same  ;  the  very  hand,  the  very  words ii.  i. 
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Word.  — What  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head    .     .    Merry  fVives,  n.  i. 

So  I  have  promised,  and  I  Ml  be  as  good  as  my  word iii.  4. 

You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words iv.  1. 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight  The  words  of  heaven  .     .  Meas./or  Meas.  i.  z. 

You  but  waste  your  words      .     .  ii.  ^. 

That  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric  word,  Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy  ....  ii.  2. 
When  I  would  pray  and  tliink,  I  think  and  pray  To  several  subjects.  Heaven  haih  my  empty  words  ii.  4. 

Let  me  be  bold  ;  I  do  arrest  your  words ,     .       ii.  4. 

On  mine  honour,  My  words  express  my  purpose ii.  4. 

I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went  with  her  name  .  iii.  r. 

Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man  ?     Which  is  the  way?     Is  it  sad,  and  few  words?    .     .  .  iii.  2. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven  and  words  from  breath  .     .  .     .  .  ....       v.  i. 

As  strongly  As  words  could  make  up  vows ....  .  v.  i. 

When  your  words  are  done.  My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i. 

Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word .     .  i.  2. 

That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear,  That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye  .     .  .       ii.  2. 

Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned,  Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand  ii.  £. 

A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir,  and  words  are  but  wind  .     .  ...  ....      iii.  *. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word    .  .     .  ....  iii.  z. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit    ....  ....  iii.  2. 

With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love?  —  With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  move    iv.  2. 

His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time ...       v.  ». 

I  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I  thank  you     .  .     .  ,  MuchAdo^  i.  i. 

Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently  And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words    .  .     .  i.  1. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs  ........  ii.  i. 

Rather  than  hold  three  words'  conference  with  this  harpy .       ii.  i. 

His  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes  .     -  ...       ii.  3. 

One  doth  not  know  How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking  .  iii.  1. 

I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you      ....  iii.  2. 

The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness .  ...      iii.  2. 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large       .  ....  ,  .  .     .     .      iv.  i. 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words    .     .  ,     .  ...  iv.  i. 

Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ?  —  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it  ...      iv.  i. 

A  word  in  your  ear :  sir,  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves .      iv,  z. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread,  Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words    .  .       v.  i. 

Show  outward  hideousness,  And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words      .     .  .     .  ,       v.  j. 

Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ?   .  ...       v.  1. 

Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but  foul  breath v.  2, 

Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit v.  2. 

For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate  In  high-born  words      .  ...  Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1.. 

A  most  illustrious  wight,  A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight  i.  1. 

How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words i.  i. 

No  words!    Of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you .     .  .  i.  i. 

Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words  That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales    .  ii.  i. 

Nota  word  with  him  but  a  jest. —And  every  jest  but  a  word     .  ii.  i. 

It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word .       ii.  i. 

To  speak  that  in  words  which  his  eye  hath  disclosed ii,  i. 

Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due .      iv.  i. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ...  .      iv.  3. 

For  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men .  .     .      iv.  3. 

They  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words ...       v.  r. 

I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word v.  i. 

The  word  is  well  culled,  chose,  sweet  and  apt v.  1. 

They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word v.  2. 

But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong,  It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue  .  v.  2. 
I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  are  double.  —  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief  v.  z. 
I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say v.  2. 
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.    Mid.  N.  Dream. 


Mer.  of  Venice^  iii. 


iVoRD.  — Cuckoo,  cuckoo:  O  word  of  fear,  Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  !  .  .  Love's  L.  Lost^ 

The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo 

I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words  ...  .     . 
Some  ten  words  long,  Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play 
In  all  the  play  There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted 

II  my  gossip  Report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word                   .          .     . 
You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  Only  my  blood  spealis  to  you  in  my  veins           ....  iii. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words  That  ever  blotted  paper      .     .               .  .      iii. 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound.  Issuing  life-blood   .     .  .      iii. 

Waste  no  time  in  words,  But  get  thee  gone  ,      iii. 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !      .     .     .                          .     .                     .          .  ,      iii. 

Bid  them  prepare  dinner. — That  is  done  too,  sir;  only  'cover'  is  the  word           .  iii. 

0  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited !         .                     .     .                                              .  iii. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  An  array  of  good  words  .      iii. 

That  for  a  tricksy  word  Defy  the  matter  .  iii. 

'  Nearest  his  heart ' :  those  are  the  very  words           ....  iv. 

A  second  Daniel !   I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word  iv. 

V\'hich  speed,  we  hope,  the  bet;er  for  our  words                        ...  v. 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words,  Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy            .  v. 
Not  a  word  ?  —  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog                                   .                                 A  s  Vou  Like  It,  \. 

Thv  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs  ...                          .                          .  .  i. 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words,  They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself  .  i. 

Upon  mine  honour.  And  in  the  greatness  of  ray  word    .  .        i, 

'T  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size         ......  .      iii. 

1  do  not  know  what  '  poetical '  is  :  is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word?  is  it  a  true  thing?  iii. 
He  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths                     .  iii. 
I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words  ...                                          ...  iii. 

What  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well  When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  iii. 

Ethiope  words,  blacker  in  their  effect  Than  in  their  countenance  ...  iv. 
I  will  not  eal  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine;  Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine  ...  v. 
'Twixt  such  friends  as  we  Few  words  suffice                          .          .     .                 Taui.  of  the  Shrew,  i. 

To  what  end  are  all  these  words?    .          .     .          .          .     .          .     .          .  i. 

When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word? —  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  '11  be  revenged   .       ii. 

Be  thou  armed  fur  some  unhappy  words  .          .          -          .     .               ii. 

Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word  ;  Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility    .  ii. 

More  Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess  .  .  .  .  ii. 
To  bandy  word  for  word  and  frown  for  frown    .                               .     .                     ...       v. 

His  plausive  words  He  scattered  not  in  ears -  AlVs  Well,  i. 

And  did  communicate  to  herself  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears                                .     .          .  .  i. 

If  thou  proceed  As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  meed     .  .       ii. 

Vou  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I  'Id  call  you  knave  ...  .       ii- 

What  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest  words !      .                yi- 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth  That  he  does  weigh  too  light  iii. 

I  love  not  many  words.  —  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water               .     .  iii- 

What  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken  Is  so  from  word  to  word         .  iii. 

Whose  words  all  ears  took  captive 

Speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book    .     .     . 

He  will  not  pass  his  word  for  two  pence  that  you  are  no  fool  . 

I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand ;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter , 

I  '11  dehver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth      .     .     . 

They  that  dally  nicely  with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton  . 

Indeed  words  are  very  rascals  since  bonds  disgraced  them 

Words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to  prove  reason  with  them     . 

I  am  indeed  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words      .  .  .     . 

Out  of  my  welkin,  I  might  say  '  element,'  but  the  word  is  over-worn   . 

Hob,  nob,  is  his  word;  give 't  or  take 't  ... 

And,  for  that  I  promised  you,  I  'Ii  be  as  good  as  my  word 
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Word.— Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly,  That  he  believes  himself  Tivelftk  Nighty  iii.  4. 

I  Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true  .     .'         IVinter's  Tale.,  ii.  3. 

They  shoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke,  To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  Kingjohn^  ii.  i. 
Our  ears  are  cudgelled  ;  not  a  word  of  his  But  buffets  better  than  a  fist   ,  ....  .       ii.  i. 

I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words  Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad     ....       ii.  r. 

For  thy  word  Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  .  .         ...         .     iii.  r. 

Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone  And  leave  those  woes  alone  .     .         .         ...     iii.  i. 

O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me  !    .  .  .  •     .      iii-  1- 

The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words  Was  deep-sworn  faith iii.  i. 

Walks  up  and  down  with  me,  Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words  .  ....      iii.  4. 

Whafe'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think,  were  best  ....  .  iv.  3. 

Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words    .     ,  .  .  .  Jv.  3. 

Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal .  .  .     .     Richard  II.  i.  i. 

The  hopeless  word  of  '  never  to  return'  Breathe  I  against  thee .         ....  i.  3. 

How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  !  i.  3. 

To  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words,  That  thou  return's!  no  greeting  to  thy  friends?      .  i.  3. 
Words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave      ...  .  ...  .        i.  4. 

Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain      .  ...         '      .     .     .     .       ii.  1. 

They  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain  ...  .  ii.  1. 

Impute  his  words  To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him ii.  i. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument ;  Words,  life  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent  .     .       ii.  i. 

Speaking  so,  Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  be  bold ...       ii.  i. 

For  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words .     .       ii.  2. 

Of  much  less  value  is  my  company  Than  your  good  words      .     .  ii.  3. 

I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you .  .     .  .     .  .     .       ii.  3. 

That  word  *  grace  '  In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane  .  ....  ...       ii.  3. 

Let's  fight  with  gentle  words  Till  time  lend  friends .     .  ...      iii.  3. 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast  ...  .     .  ....  .       v.  3. 

If  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach,  '  Pardon '  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech     .       v.  3. 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ;  No  word  like  '  pardon '  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet    v.  3. 

That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word ...       v.  3. 

Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy  word  with  the  devil     ...  .     .     .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i,  2. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am,  By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes i.  2. 

That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer  words  than  a  parrot !      .  .     .  .     .     .     .       ii.  4. 

Not  in  pleasure  but  in  passion,,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also ii.  4. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter ii.  4. 

There  is  not  such  a  word  Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear iv.  i. 

What  is  honour?  a  word.     What  is  in  that  word  honour?  what  is  that  honour?  air  ...     .       v.  i. 

It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words 2  Henry  IV.  ii,  i. 

God's  light,  these  villains  will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  '  occupy ' ii.  4. 

An  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill  sorted ii,  4. 

These  are  very  bitter  words         ,     .       jj,  4. 

I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldier-Hke  word iii.  2. 

A  word  of  exceeding  good  command,  by  heaven iii.  2. 

I  will  not  use  many  words  with  you iji.  2. 

Every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute        iii.  2. 

I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word  .     .  v.  5. 

Let  senses  rule  :  the  word  is  '  Pitch  and  Pay ' ;  Trust  none         Henry  V.  ii.  3, 

He  hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men iii.  2. 

His  few  bad  words  are  matched  with  as  few  good  deeds  iii.  2. 

Our  names,  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words iv.  3. 

For  the  one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure,  and  for  the  other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure    v.  2. 
Without  expense  at  all,  By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained     .     .     .     .    i  Henry  VI.  i.  r. 

Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words iii  2. 

O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this  treason  I iii.  2. 

By  fair  persuasions  mixed  with  sugared  words iii.  3. 

Words  sweetly  placed  and  modestly  directed V.  3. 
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Word.  —  Her  grace  in  speech,  Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty         ...   2  Henry  VI.  i.  /, 
Let  not  his  smoothing  words  Bewitch  your  hearts  J  be  wise  and  circumspect  .     .  .  .  i.  r, 

Seal  up  your  Hps,  and  give  no  words  but  mum  :  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy  .     .     .  i.  2 

Hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the  words     ,  ...  .  ...  ,     .  .  i.  ■^ 

With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couched  .  .  .     , 

Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugared  words;  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me  .  .     . 

Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word,  But  when  1  swear,  it  is  irrevocable  . 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words      ,  

Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me    . 

Seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail     ....  

Such  abominable  words  as  no  Cliristian  ear  can  endure  to  hear  ...  iv, 

By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right.     .     .  .     .  .  ....    3  Henry  VI.  i, 

I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word,  But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one  i, 

Words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds       ...  .  li, 

The  wound  that  bred  this  meeting  here  Cannot  be  cured  by  words  .  .  .,         ,       ii, 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty  ;   Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable   .     ,      iii, 
Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts    .  .     .  .  .     .      jii. 

Speak  gentle  words  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee      ......  .v. 

For  every  word  I  speak,  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes  ...  v. 

Kneel  thou,  Whilst  I  propose  the  seltsame  words  to  thee         ,  v. 

By  heaven,  brat,  I  '11  plague  ye  for  that  word.  — Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men  v. 

Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words  ?     . v. 

And  this  word  '  love,'  which  greybeards  call  divine.  Be  resident  In  men  like  one  another  .     .       v.  6. 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words      ....  .     .  .     .  Richard  III.  i.  2 

Entertain  good  comfort.  And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words .        i.  3, 

Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugared  words,  But  looked  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts  .     .      iii.  1. 
Tlius,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity,  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.      .     .     .  iii,  i, 

Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  begin  again,  and  stop  again    .     .     .  iii.  5 

Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart  Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words  .  .      iv.  i 

My  words  are  dull ;  O,  quicken  them  with  thine  !       ,  .     ,  .     .     .  iv.  4 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?  —  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes  .     .  iv.  4 

Go  with  me,  And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let 's  smother .  .  .  .     .      iv.  4 

Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use,  Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe    ...       v.  3 
And  that  he  doubted  'T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  i.  2 

Where  powers  are  your  retainers,  and  your  words  Domestics  to  you  .  .       ii.  4 

'T  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well :   And  yet  words  are  no  deeds  .  ...      iii.  2. 

Words  cannot  carry  Authority  so  weighty     .     .  .... 

Ever  double  Both  in  his  words  and  meaning iv.  2, 

Your  painted  gloss  discovers,  To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness  .     .  .  v,  3, 

Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2 

Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless,  firm  of  word,  Speaking  in  deeds  and  deedless  in  his  tongue     .      iv.  5. 

I  '11  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words  .  .     -  .  .      iv.  5, 

Let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words  .  .  .     .  .  .       v.  2 

By  hell  and  all  hell's  torments,  I  will  not  speak  a  word!  .  v.  2 

One  cannot  speak  a  word,  But  it  straight  starts  you  ....  .  .  v.  2 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from  the  heart  .  .  ....       v.  3 

Yet  oft,  When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  T  fled  from  words Coriolanus,  ii.  2 

So  shall  my  lungs  Coin  words  till  their  decay  against  those  measles,  Which  we  disdain      .  iii.  1 

But  with  such  words  that  are  but  rooted  in  Your  tongue .  .     .      iii.  2 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart  A  root  of  ancient  envy  ....      iv.  5 

You  shall  bear  A  better  witness  back  than  words  .  .     .  .  v.  3: 

Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping  To  purge  himself  with  words         y, 

These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart •     Titus  Andron.'\. 

What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  !  I  bate  the  word.  As  I  hate  hell  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i. 
Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words,  Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament  ...  ii.  6, 
But  one  word  with  one  of  us?  couple  it  with  something;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow  .  .  .  iii.  t 
*  Romeo  is  banished  1 '    There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound,  In  that  word's  death  .     .     iii.  3, 
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Word.  —  *  Banished  '  ?    O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  m  hell      .     .  Romeo  and  Juliet^  iii.  3. 

I  beseech  you  on  my  knees,  Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word  iii.  5. 

What  say'st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy?  .  ...  iii 

My  relief  Must  not  be  tossed  and  turned  to  me  in  words     .     .  .     .  .   Thnon  of  Athens  ^  ii, 

The  world  is  but  a  word  :  Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath,  How  quickly  were  it  gone!       ii, 
Cannot  cover  The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude  With  any  size  of  words  .     .       v. 

Upon  the  word,  Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in      .  .     .  .     .      Julkis  Cessar,  i, 

I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words  Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  ...  .     .  .     .  i. 

If  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell   .  .  .     .  i 

Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words  With  better  appetite     .     .  i 

That  have  spoke  the  word,  And  will  not  palter      .......  .       ii, 

I  mean,  sweet  words,  Low-crooked  court'sies  and  base  spaniei-fawning  .  .  iii. 

And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth  .  .      iii. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Csesar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world  .     .  .     .  iii 

I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech  .     .      iii, 

Words  before  blows .  .  v, 

Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do  .  v, 

Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes .     .  .       v, 

But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees,  And  leave  them  honeyless  .     .       v. 

So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds  :  They  smack  of  honour  both  Macbeth^  i, 

Went  it  not  so  ?  —  To  the  selfsame  tune  and  words  ,     .  i.  3, 

Words. to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives  .  .  .        •         ii.  i 

Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words:  but  hold  thee  still  .     .     .  .  .  iii.  2 

I  have  words  That  would  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air         .     .  .  iv.  3 

Ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ;  Give  sorrow  words  .  .  .      iv.  3 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word  .  v.  5. 

I  have  no  words:   My  voice  is  in  my  sword  ...  v.  8. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear.  And  break  it  to  our  hope  .  v.  8 

Both  in  time,  Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good      .     .  Hamlet,  i.  2, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word  Would  harrow  up  thy  soul    .     .     . 
These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord         .     .  ....  i.  5, 

Have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  Jate  ?  .  .  . 

What  do  you  read,  my  lord? — Words,  words,  words     .     .  .  .  .     . 

Unpack  my  heart  with  words,  And  fall  a-cursing,  like  a  very  drab 

Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it  Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word   . 
Words  of  so  sweet  breath  composed  As  made  the  things  more  rich  .  .... 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action    .  .  ... 

I  '11  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pound    .     .  .     .  .  . 

My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below     ....  ....  .      iii.  3, 

Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go  ...     .  .  .      jij.  3, 

Plucks  The  very  soul,  and  sweet  religion  makes  A  rhapsody  of  words  iii.  4, 

Speak  to  me  no  more ;  These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears.  iii.  4, 

If  words  be  made  of  breath.  And  breath  ot  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe  What  thou  hast  said     iii.  4, 
Botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts    .  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  5. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb    .  .  .     .  .      iv.  6, 

To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed  More  than  in  words       .  .  .     .     .      iv, 

His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all's  golden  words  are  spent .  ...  .  ...       v. 

I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter  .  .     Kijig'  Lear,  i. 

Your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve,  That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love     i, 
When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter  .  .  ijj.  2, 

Obey  thy  parents;  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not  .  .  .  ... 

Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven 

I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban    .  

His  word  was  still,  —  Fie,  fob,  and  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man 

Might  not  you  Transport  her  purposes  by  word? ...  iv.  5. 

Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their  words:  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing;  'tis  a  lie   .     .     .     .      iv.  6, 
Words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear  That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear  OthellOfi.  3, 
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Oi^tello,  iii.  3, 


A  lit.  a7id  Cleo.  ii. 
Cyfiibelzne,  i. 


Pericles,  iv. 
.  .  .  TeinJ^esi,  i. 
.  I\ leas,  /or  J/,'as.  v. 
Mid.  ^.'.  Dream,  i. 


Word.  — Weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them  breath  .     , 

Give  thy  worst  of  thoughts  The  worst  of  words     . 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow  I  here  engage  my  words 

It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus  ....  .     . 

I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  But  not  the  words  .  .     , 

Your  words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together  

What  you  know,  you  know:  From  this  lime  forth  I  never  will  speak  word 

I  have  fair  meanings,  sir.  —  And  fair  words  to  them  . 

I  '11  drink  the  words  you  send,  Though  ink  be  made  of  gall    .     . 

That  parting  kiss  which  I  had  set  Betwixt  two  charming  words  . 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I  Have  words  to  bid  you. 

A  wonderful  sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it  . 

So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes  And  strokes  death  to  her  . 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger,  for  I  wear  not  My  dagger  in  my  mouth 

I  cannot  sing:   I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee 

Hanging  is  the  word,  sir:   if  you  be  ready  for  that,  you  are  well  cooked 

We  '11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law  ;   Pardon  's  the  word  to  all .     . 

I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn  To  any  living  creature  .     . 

Work  the  peace  of  the  present .         .  .         .     . 

I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her     .     .  .... 

A  verj'  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a  merry 

I  know  you  would  be  prouder  ofthe  work  Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you  I^Ier.  o/l'e?iice,  iii. 

I  have  work  in  hand  That  you  yet  know  not  of  .  .  .  .  iii. 

'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady  :  would  'twere  done  !  Tain.  0/  the  Shreiv,  \. 

Would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of  work  .     AWs  M'ell,  \. 

Every  shop,  church,  session,  hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work  .     .  Winter's  Tale,  iv. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  .     .    i  Henry  IV.  i. 

And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by,  All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action  .     .    Henry  V.  i. 

Now  have  I  done  a  good  day's  work    .  .     .  ...       Richard  III.  ii. 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature,  That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed  iv. 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corloli  walls,  And  made  what  work  I  pleased        .     .  Coriolanus,  i. 

If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work,  Thou  'Idst  not  believe  thy  deeds  .  .     .     .  i. 

Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  short  work  .  .  .  Roineo  a7id  yiiliety  ii. 

Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play,  Alone,  in  company  .     .  .  .  iii. 

You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication  To  the  great  lord  Tiinoii  of  Athens.,  i. 

Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine  own  work?  .     . 

To  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get  myself  into  more  work 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim 

The  complexion  ofthe  element  In  favour's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand 

What's  to  do?  —  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole    . 

But  this  same  day  Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun 

Leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work 

With  Him  above  To  ratify  the  work   .     .  ... 

In  what  particular  thought  to  work  I  know  not  .  ... 

No,  I  went  round  to  work,  And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak         .  .  ii. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !   how  infinite  in  faculty !  ii. 

'T  is  a  knavish  piece  of  work :  but  what  o'  that  ?  .  ■     •  ii|- 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works    .     .  ■     -  ■     -  •     •  ...  in. 

Letitwork;  For 'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar        .  .     ,  lii. 

This  is  mere  madness:  And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him  .......      y. 

How  shall  I  live  and  work,  To  match  thy  goodness?  .     .  .  .   King  Lear,  \v. 

I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats  ;  If  It  be  man's  work,  I '11  do 't v. 

He  holds  me  well ;  The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him  Othello,  i. 

Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ;  And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time  ii. 

I  should  be  wise,  for  honesty  's  a  fool  And  loses  that  it  works  for  iii. 

I  must  take  out  the  work?  — A  likely  piece  of  work  .     ...  iv 

You  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece  of  work Ant.  and  Cleo.  i. 


yulius  Ci^sar,  i. 

.  i. 

ii. 

v. 

Macbeth,  iii. 

.     .      iii. 

Hamlet,  \. 
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Work.  —  And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay  A  day's  work  in  him  ....      Cymbehnef  \.  5, 
A  piece  o£  work  So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive  In  workmanship  and  value  ...      ii.  4- 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die,  But  for  the  end  it  works  to       .     .     . 
The  heavens  still  must  work.     Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest      .     . 
There  's  other  work  in  hand  :   I  see  a  thing  Bitter  to  me  as  death         ..... 
Working. —By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working     ....  .    Love's  L.  Lost,  \. 

His  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest  working .     ■     .  As  Vou  Like  Iit\. 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy  Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds        i  Henry  IV.  i.  3, 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven  And  our  dnll  workings      .  .     .       2  Henry  IV.  iv,  2. 

That  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground,  Confound  themselves  with  working iv.  4 

Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear,  As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts  i  Henry  VL  v.  5, 
A  weighty  and  a  serious  brow,  Sad,  high,  and  working       .     .  .     .  Henry  VIII.  Prol, 

As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i'  the  working      .  .  Hamlet^  li.  1, 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit  That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wanned      .     .       ii.  z, 
They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart  That  passion  cannot  rule  .     .  .     Othello^  iii.  3, 

Working-day. — I  might  have  another  for  working-days  Much  Ado,  \\.  1 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world  !  ...  .  .     .  As  Ymi  Like  It^\.^. 

I  have  laid  by  my  majesty,  And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days  .  .  .    Henry  V.  i.  2 

Working-house.  —  In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought  .     .  ...       v.  Prol, 

Workman.  —  In  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler  Julius  Casar., ' 
Workmanship.  —So  rich,  that  it  did  strive  In  workmanship  and  value     ....       CymheLine^  ii.  4, 

Workmen.— When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well.  They  do  confound  their  skill  King  Jokn,\\.2. 
Do  villany,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do  't.  Like  workmen   .     .  .  .  Tivion  of  Athens.,  iv.  3 

Worky-dav. — Prithee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune     .  .     .  .     .     Ant.  and  Cleo.\.  2.. 

World.  — The  top  of  admiration  !  worth  What's  dearest  to  the  world! Tempest^  iii.  1, 

I  Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world  Do  love,  prize,  honour  you  .     .     .  iii.  i 

I  would  not  for  the  world       ...  -  .     .       v.  i. 

How  beauteous  mankind  is  !    O  brave  new  world,  That  has  such  people  in  't !      ,  .  v.  i, 

I  rather  would  entreat  thycompany  Tosee  the  wonders  of  the  worldabroad   TwoGen.  o/Verona,\, 
He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man,  Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world  .  .     .     .  i. 

How  will  the  world  repute  me  For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey?      .  .  ii. 

Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she  can  spin  for  her  living .     .      iii.  i 

I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more,  But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake  .  v.  4, 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this!  O  wicked,  wicked  world  !     .  ...  .      Merry  IVives,  ii.  1 

Why,  then  the  world  's  mine  oyster,  Which  I  with  sword  will  open     ...  .       ii.  2, 

What  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults  Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  I 

My  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book 

I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened  ;  for  I  have  been  cozened  and  beaten  too 
With  an  outstretched  throat  I  '11  tell  the  world  aloud  What  man  thou  art     .     .  Mea 
Perpetual  durance,  a  restraint,  Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had  .... 

Blown  with  restless  violence  round  about  The  pendent  world 

'T  was  never  merry  world  since,  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down  .     .     . 
Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man?    Which  is  the  way?     Is  it  sad,  and  few  words?   . 

Much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world ... 

As  thou  believest  There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world     ...  .... 

That  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end  Was  wrought  by  nature   .  .     ■       Com.  of  Errors,  i.  i 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water  That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop   .  .  \.  £. 

Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas ...  .  ...  .       ii.  i 

Time  himself  is  bald  and  therefore  to  the  world's  end  will  have  bald  followers       .     .  .       ii.  z 

How  the  world  is  changed  with  you !  .     .     .     .  ,     .  .  .     .     .       ii.  ^ 

The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  co.st,  and  you  encounter  it   .  .  .  Much  Ado,  i.  i 

Can  the  world.buy  such  a  jewel?  —  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into  ■ .     .     .  i.  i 

Hath  not  the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion?    ....  i.  i 

Such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  a'  could-get  her  good-will  .  .  ii.  j 

That  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out .       ii.  i 

Command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end     .  .  ii,  i, 

Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburnt ii,  a, 
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World. —The  world  must  be  peopled  .         .  .     .  ,  .  MuchAdo,u.s 

God  help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see     .  .  .....  ...  ...  iii.  5. 

I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you  .  .  .     .      i 

Not  for  the  wide  world  ....  .  .  ,      : 

That  war  against  your  own  affections  And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires  Lovers  L.  Losi^ 

Shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world 

The  grosser  manner  of  tliese  world's  delights  He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted .     , 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages  since 
He}d  precious  in  the  world's  esteem     ..... 
I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat  .     .  .  .     .      iv.  3, 

The  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,  'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument  .     .  iv-  3. 

Where  is  any  author  in  the  world  Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye?  .     .  iv..  3. 

The  academes,  That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world  .  .      iv.  3. 

An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  it  .     .  .  v 

A  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world    .....  .     .     .  .       v 

A  time,  methinks,  too  short  To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain .  .       v 

Some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage,  Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world    ...  .       v 

The  world's  large  tongue  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  .  .  .     .       v, 

The  mazed  world,  By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which    .  .     lilid.  N.  Dream,  ii 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company,  For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world  .       ii 

How  can  it  be  said  X  am  alone.  When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ?  .     .     .     ,  .       ii. 

How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world  ? ,  .  .  .  .  .     .      iv 

I  have  heard  it  over,  And  it  is  nothing,  notliing  in  the  world  .  ....  v 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world      .     .  ...   JSIcr.  of  Venice^  i 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano  ;  A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part    .     .     .  i 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth  .  .  .     .     .  i 

My  little  body  is  aweary  of  this  great  world  .  .  •  i 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament  .....  iii 

The  poor  rude  world  Hath  not  her  fellow     .  .  .     •  .  ni 

The  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too  .  ...  iv 

Life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world,  Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life     .  -  iv 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  !     So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  .  v 

For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry  Upon  a  knife  •       v 

For  the  wealth  That  the  world  masters    .     .  v 

And  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world  .  As  Yoti  Like  !t,  1 

So  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world  .....  \ 

Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature  .     .  .  .J 

In  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when  1  have  made  it  empty  .  i 

The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable  .  ....  •  1 

All  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind  ...  .  .  .  .  1 

In  a  better  world  than  this,  I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you  . 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world  ! ■ 

He  'II  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me  :  Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him 

What  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely  Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

How  well  in  thee  appears  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world  !  ... 

A  miserable  world  !    As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ... 

*Thus  we  may  see,'  quoth  he,  *  how  the  world  wags '  ... 

I  will  through  and  through  Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world 

Disgorge  into  the  general  world  .     .  •  ...  .     .     .     ■ 

All  the  world  's  a  stage.  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  For  his  shrunk  shank    . 

We  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world  and  all  our  misery  . 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults   .     . 

To  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic      .... 

'T  is  such  fools  as  you  That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children               .     . 
The  poor  world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old 
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As  Yo7i  Like  It,  v. 


Tavi.  of  the  Shrew,  Indue,  i 
,     .  ,    Indue.  I 

.     .    Indue.  2 
.    Indue.  2 


Twsi/th  Night,  i.  3 


World.  —  He  hath  no  interest  in  me  in  the  world   .     . 

It  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world     . 

Let  the  world  slide  

We  can  contain  ourselves,  Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world    .     .     . 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world  ;  And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none 
Let  the  world  slip  :  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger  ....  .  .     . 

There  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  m.tn  could  light  on  them  .     .     . 
Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world  To  seek  their  fortunes 
'T  is  a  world  to  see,  How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone    .     . 
Let  all  the  world  say  no,  I  '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world 
Tell  me,  how  goes  tiie  world?  —  A  cold  world  .  ... 

He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round  ...... 

With  a  world  Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms,  That  blinking  Cupid  gossips  AlVs  Well,  i.  i, 
My  love  hath  in  't  a  bond,  Wheieof  the  world  lakes  note  .  ...  '  ' .!'  ^ 

I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world  .  .  ■  "-3 

Even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter  .....  |J-  4 

If  there  be  breadtli  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance    .  .  •      iii-  2 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world  Shall  be  my  surety 
I  am  a  fellow  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world 

Is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ? .  .  ...  !■ 

He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours      ....  .  .  ■  i 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave  And  leave  the  world  no  copy  •  !■ 

My  love,  more  noble  than  the  world,  Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  .  ii 

'T  was  never  merry  world  Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment     .     .     .  iii. 

Metliinks  't  is  time  to  smile  again.    O  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud!  .  iii 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney  .     .  iv 

You  wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it  .     .  .  .     .  .       v 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun.  With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain      ....  .       v 

Is  this  nothing?    Why,  then  the  world  and  all  that's  in  't  is  nothing.  .  U-'inicr's  Tale,  i 

For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world,  Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh  is  false,  if  she  be  ii 

Which  is  enough,  I  Ml  warrant,  As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest 
They  looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed     .     . 
If  all  the  world  could  have  seen  't,  the  woe  had  been  Universal  .     .  .     . 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match  The  pleasure  of  that  madness  .     . 

Your  father  might  have  kept  This  calf  bred  from  his  cow  from  all  the  world  .     King 

Mad  world !   mad  kings  !  mad  composition!  ...  .     . 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world,  The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well  .  .     . 

The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day,  Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world 

O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  !    Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world  iii.  4. 

My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  !    My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure 

There  's  nothmg  in  tiiis  world  can  make  me  joy         .  .  .  ... 

How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  !  .  .     , 

Now,  what  says  the  world  To  your  proceedings? 

Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  Never  to  be  infected  with  delight 

And  lose  my  way  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes  That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged  . 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world,  Let  me  have  audience   ... 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms.  And  we  shall  shock  thera  ...  .     . 

What  a  deal  of  world  I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love Richard  IT.  i.  3, 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity —  So  it  be  new,  there  's  no  respect  how  vile         .       ii.  1 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  .     .  ii.  i 

This  dear  dear  land,  Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world       ,  ....  ii.  i 

Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world,  It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease      .  .     .     .     ,       ii,  i 

No  sign,  Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood,  To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman     .      iii.  i 
When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid.  Behind  the  globe  that  lights  the  lower  world  iii.  2 

As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears   .  .     .  ...  .  iii.  2 

We'll  play  at  bowls. —'T  will  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs iii.  4. 
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"World.  —  Thoughts  people  this  little  world,  In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world  Richard  TL  v. 
P.I.iy  tear  a  passage  through  the  tlinty  ribs  Of  this  hard  world     ....  v. 

'I'o  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world     .  .     .  ,     .  i  Henry  IV.  i. 

He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here,  But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend  .  .  i. 

This  is  no  world  lo  play  with  mamniets  and  to  till  with  lips  ...  ....  ii. 

Banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world        ...  .     .  .     !  ii. 

There  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed  Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you  .  iii. 

Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world  .     .     .      iv 

That  daffed  the  world  aside,  And  bid  it  pass  ,  ...  iv. 

Turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus  And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship  ...  iv. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace       ....  .  iv. 

Both  together  Are  confident  against  the  v\orld  in  arms  .  .  .v. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying  !  .     .     .     .  ...  .  v. 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage  To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act 

Never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better  than  thine 

When  a'  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish  .     .  .... 

And  put  the  world's  whole  strength  Into  one  giant  arm 

To  show  the  incredulous  world  The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed  . 

I  survive,  To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world,  To  frustrate  prophecies 

I  pray  thee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this  world .  .     . 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base  1  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys      .... 

He  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world    ...  .     .  ,      Henry 

It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  world  .     , 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world      .  .... 

In  the  universal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England !  .     .  ... 

In  this  best  garden  of  the  world,  Our  fertile  France  .  .  .     .  

She  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man  Whose  glory  fills  the  woi'ld  with  loud  report  i  Henry 
We  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world  .     .  .     .  ..... 

While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman,  Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds 

His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  you  ...  .  .     . 

Hast  given  me  in  this  beauteous  face  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul  2  Henry 

Knit  his  brows,  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world 

What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me?  

Where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself,  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world    , 
It  was  never  merry  w^orld  in  England  since  gentlemen  came  up  . 

What  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe?  ....  

So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world,  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem 

Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words? 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward     .     .  ■     •  ■     ■ 

Sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in   .  .     .  .  i- 

And  vet  to  win  her,  all  the  world  to  nothing!  .  i- 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad,  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  .     .  .        i. 

I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world  .     •  ■  i- 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night,  Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days  .  i. 

For  unfelt  imagination.  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares      ...  .  .     .     .  i. 

From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven  .  .  .  i- 

Seldom  comes  the  better  :   I  fear,  I  fear  't  will  prove  a  troublous  world    .  .     .  .       ii. 

The  untainted  virtue  of  your  years  Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit  .     .  .     .  .111. 

It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord  ;  And  I  believe  't  will  never  stand  upright  .     .  .      iii. 

To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world  .     .     .  •     ■  •      "H- 

Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought,  When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  m  thought  in. 

Would  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  care?  .  ....      in. 

For  further  Hfe  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope,  Nor  will  I  sue  .     .  .      Henry  VIII.  11. 

I'would  not  be  a  queen  for  all  the  world )|- 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has  A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted  11. 

Before  the  primest  creature  That 's  paragoned  o*  the  world 11. 
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World. —Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you Henry  VIII.  m.  2. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye :  I  feel  my  heart  new  opened iii-  2- 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again,  His  blessed  part  to  heaven iv.  2. 

His  long  trouble  now  is  passing  Out  of  this  world     .     .               ■  \^*  ^* 

We  know  well,  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel TroL  and  Cress.  \\,  2. 

As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  acnon  For  the  wide  world's  revenue      .          .               '  !^  ^' 

And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world  Enter  his  thoughts ....               .  u-  3- 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin         ...               .     .          •  i"-  3- 

With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge *     •  iv.  i. 

How  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  waterflies! .     .               •     ■  v.  1. 

Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears  and  he  Upon  my  party,  I'ld  revolt .     ,     .      Coriolanits^  i.  i. 

As  if  the  world  Were  feverous  and  did  tremble      ....          .          .     .          .     .                     .  .  1.  4. 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war ii.  i- 

The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world  Be  singly  counterpoised    .          .               .          .     .     .  ii-  2. 

Looked  upon  things  precious  as  they  were  The  common  muck  of  the  world      .     .                .     .  ii.  2. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world :   He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident  iii.  i. 

He  is  simply  the  rarest  man  i'  the  world      .                               .....               ...  iv.  5. 

There  's  no  man  in  the  world  More  bound  to  *s  mother      ...                     .     .                ...  v.  3. 

The  all-seeing  sun  Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun      ,     .     .  Romeo  and  yuliei,  i.  2. 

Such  a  man  As  all  the  world  —  why,  he  's  a  man  of  wax     ...          .     .               .          .          .  .  i.  3. 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun  .          .     .  iii.  2. 

The  world  is  not  thy  friend  nor  the  world's  law ...  v.  j. 

The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich      ....          ...          .               ....  v.  i. 

Shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  From  this  world-wearied  flesh v.  3. 

I  have  not  seen  you  long:  how  goes  the  world? —  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows      Timon  of  Athens-,  i.  i. 

Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug      .          .                     ...          .          .           .  .  i.  i. 

I  will  choose  Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world .          .     .  .  1.  i. 

The  world  js  but  a  word  :  Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath,  How  quickly  were  it  gone  !  ii.  ^. 

This  is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece  Is  every  flatterer's  spirit   .                          .  iii.  2. 

Whom  the  world  Voiced  so  regardfully ...          .          ...          .     .     .  iv.  3. 

What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest  compare  to  thy  flatterers? iv.  3. 

I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought  But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  't     ,  iv.  3. 
That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world  Did  lose  his  lustre  .     .     .                 Julius  Ccesar.,  i.  2. 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  And  bear  the  palm  alone .     .  .  i-  2. 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  Like  a  Colossus      .     .                ....                     .  i.  2. 

Else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods,  Incenses  them  to  send  destruction      .... 

If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides .     . 

These  predictions  Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar  .... 

The  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world    .     .  .     .  .  

0  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ;  And  this,  indeed,  0  world,  the  heart  of  thee 
But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world  .     . 

The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 

Nature  might  stand  up  And  say  to  all  the  world,  *  This  was  a  man  ! '       .     . 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now? —  Why,  see  you  not  ? .  .  Macbeth, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buiiets  of  the  world  Have  so  incensed     .     .                                    .     .  iii.  i. 

1  am  reckless  what  I  do  to  spite  the  world    ....          .          ....          ...          ,     .  iii.  i. 

Let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer,  Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear    .  iii.  2. 

I  remember  now  I  am  in  this  earthly  world  ;  where  to  do  harm  Is  often  laudable                 .     .  iv.  2. 

I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun,  And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone                .  v.  5. 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !    .           Hamlet,  i.  2. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand  ...  ii.  2. 

What 's  the  news  ?  —  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world  's  grown  honest  .  ii.  2. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of  animals  ! .     .                .     .          .     .  ii   2. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history    ...          .     .                     .  ii.  2. 

Thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen  About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been    ,  iii.  2. 

Thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind,  Honoured,  beloved iii.  2. 

This  world  is  not  for  aye .     .     ,     ,  iii,  «. 
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World.  —  For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  :  So  runs  the  world  away  .     .    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion  to  this  world    .         .         .     .  iii.  2. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ....  iii.  3. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  .     ,          .  iii.  4. 

Sa^j's  she  hears  There  's  tricks  i'  the  world  ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart            ...  iv.  5. 

As  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known     .               .  Jv.  5. 

Who  shall  stay  you  ?  —  My  will,  not  all  the  world .     .     .  iv.  5. 

The  more  pity  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown       ...          ■  v,  i. 

To  this  point  I  stand,  That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,  Let  come  what  comes    .  iv.  5. 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe,  Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw!  v.  1. 

Thou  art  slain  ;  No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good  ...          .          .          ....  v,  2. 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain.  To  tell  my  story  .          .          ,     .          .     .     .  v.  ^. 

Let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world  How  these  things  came  about      ,                    .     .  v.  2. 
This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world               ...                    .     .                King  Lear^  i.  2. 

I  think  the  world's  asleep      .  .     .  .....  .1.4. 

Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world ii.  i. 

Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows.  Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped  ...          .     .  ii.  2. 

Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn  The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain       ,  iii.  1. 

All-shaking  thunder.  Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  I .          .  Jii-  2. 

0  world  !  But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee,  Life  would  not  yield  to  age  .  .  iv.  i. 
This  great  world  Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought    .     .          .     .                          .          ...          .  iv,  6. 

Yet  you  see  how  this  world  goes.  —  I  see  it  feelingly .'     .          .     .  iv.  6. 

A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.     Look  with  thine  ears                                    .  iv.  6. 

Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end,  And  machination  ceases v.  i. 

He  hates  him  much  That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  Stretch  him  out  longer  .  v.  3. 
An  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser  Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant   ....             Othello,  \.  2. 

Little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak,  More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle           .  i.  3- 

My  story  being  done,  She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs     .     .  .  i-  3- 

1  have  looked  upon  the  world  for  four  times  seven  years     ...          .                    .     .  .  1.  3- 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  The  world  hath  noted    ....                          .  jj.  3* 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world,  Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep      .     .     .  iii.  3. 

Take  note,  take  note,' O  world,  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe      .               .     .                    .  in.  3- 

I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him    .               .                          ■     ■          *  ^"-  4- 

Put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world      ...  iv.  2. 

To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn  Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me  iv.  2. 

Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world? |v.  3. 

The  world  's  a  huge  thing ;   it  is  a  great  price  For  a  small  vice    .  iv.  3- 

Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong  For  the  whole  world          .          .  iv.  3. 

Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world      .               •  w.  Z- 

If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world  Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  .  .  .  v.  2. 
Whose  quality,  going  on.  The  sides  o' the  world  may  danger  .  .  .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  ^^. 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge  O'  the  world 

The  least  wind  i'  the  world  will  blow  them  down 

The  greater  cantie  of  the  world  is  lost  With  very  ignorance     .     . 

When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being  The  meered  question 

From  which  the  world  should  note  Something  particular  .... 

Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nooked  world  Shall  bear  the  oli 

O  infinite  virtue,  comest  thou  smiling  from  The  world's  great  snare  uncaught? 

Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register  A  master-leaver  and  a  fugitive •  iv.  9. 

That  noble  countenance,  Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies Jv,  14- 

O  sun,  Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in  !  darkling  stand  The  varying  shore  o'  the  world  iv.  15. 

The  round  world  Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets     ...               ....  v.  i. 

In  the  name  lay  A  moiety  of  the  world          .     ■          ....          •     .          ^-  '• 

We  could  not  stall  together  In  the  whole  world          •     •          .     .  v.  i. 

Sole  sir  o'  the  world,  I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well         v.  2. 

If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world  It  is  not  worth  leave-taking     .....     .     .  v.  2. 

They  are  people  such  That  mend  upon  the  world .  Cymbelme,  u.  4. 
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World.  —Swelled  so  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch  The  sides  o'  the  world  .     .     .    Cyinbeline,  iii.  i 
Tliis  story  The  world  may  read  in  me      ....  .  .  .  .     .  .     .     iii-  3 

This  twenty  years  This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world  -  •     .  •      iii-  3 

Rides  on  the  posting  winds  and  doth  belie  All  corners  of  the  world  iii*  4- 

I'  the  world's  volume  Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in 't     .  .  .     .  iii-  4 

Yet  reverence,  That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinction    .     .  .  .  .     .     ,      iv.  2, 

From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world  Struck  the  main-top!     ,  .  .     .     .     .      iv.  z, 

To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin  The  fashion,  less  without  and  more  within  .     .       v, 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment  Nobler  than  that  it  covers  .  ,     .  .  v 

Does  the  world  go  round  ?     How  come  these  staggers  on  me  ?    .  .  .  v 

And  I  must  lose  I'wo  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world    ....  .     -  .       v 

This  world  to  me  Is  like  a  lasting  storm,  Whirring  me  from  my  friends     .  '    .     .    Pericles^  iv, 

Worldling.  — Thou  makest  a  testament  As  worldlings  do  .     .  ....      As  Yon  Like  li,  ii, 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base!   1  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys.     .  2  Henry  IV.  v, 

Worldly.  — The  weariest  and  most  loatlied  worldly  life jMeas./or  Meas.  iii 

Neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated  To  closeness  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind     .      Tejizpest,  i. 
Mine  ear  isopen  and  my  heart  prepared  :  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold  Richard  II.  iii.  -;, 
In  common  worldly  things,  't  is  called  ungrateful       ...  .  Richard  III.  ii.  2 

I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction  .     .  .  .   Ot^iello.,  i.  3, 

Worm.  —  Poor  worm,  thou  art  infected  !     This  visitation  shows  it  ...  Tempest^  iii.  i 

Thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork  Of  a  poor  worm  .  .  Meas.for  Meas.  iii.  x 

What  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove  These  worms  for  loving?  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iv.  3 

0  brave  touch  !    Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ?  .     .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold          .                              ...  .  Aler.  of  VeniceyU.  7 
Men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them  .                          As  You  Like  It,  iv.  i, 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms!       ...                          .      Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  v.  ^, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii, 
Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs     ....  .  Richard  II.  iii, 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm      .                     .  1  Heitry  VI.  iii, 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on  .          .                                    •          •     -  3  Henry  VI.  ii, 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul  !     .                .                .                .          ,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm,  Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air  Rom.  dj' Jul.  \.  i, 
A  round  little  worm  Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  .  i.  4, 

They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me  .  ...      iii.  i. 

Here  will  I  remain  With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids  .     . 

The  worm  that 's  fled  Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed  . 

A  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him  . 

Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us 

A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king  . 

And  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm       ... 

Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool 

1  such  a  fellow  saw  ;  Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm    . 
The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk  .... 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there.  That  kills  and  pains  not? 

But  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worm  's  an  odd  worm      ....  .  .  , 

You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind    .  ... 

The  worm  Is  not  to  be  trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  CyiitbeiiTte,  iii.  4, 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will,  But  I  wept  for  it    ...     .  .  Pericles,  iv.  i. 

Worm-holes.  —  Picked  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanished  days  .     .  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Wormwood.  —  Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain  .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Worse.  — The  worst  are  no  worse,  ifimagination  amend  them  Mid.  N.  Dream,  v.  i, 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  ^, 

The  apprehension  of  the  good  Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse      .  .     Richard  II.  i, 

AH  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell       .          ....          .          .     .  .     .                .      iii,  2, 

I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested,  Or  more  afraid  to  fight      .     .  z  Henry  VI.  W.  i. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worse Troi.  and  Cress,  iii.  2, 
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Worse.— We  know  each  other  well.— We  do  ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse  Troi.  &>  Cress,  iv.  i, 
I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name,  for  fault  of  a  worse  .  Romeo  a7id  Juliet^  ii.  4 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things  !  .  Julius  desar,  \.  i 

I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place        ....      iii.  ..: 

1  pray  you.  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse  ;  Question  enrages  him  .     .  Macbeth^  iii.  4 

To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty,  Which  is  too  nigh  your  person iv.  2 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  :  Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind  .    Hamlei,  iii.  4. 

Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil        King  Lear,  v.  3 

Let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow Ant.  and  Cleo.  \.  2. 

WoRSER.  — Throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it,  And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half       Hamlet^  iii.  4, 

Worship.— I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star,  But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun   Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  6. 

1  belong  to  worship  and  affect  In  honour  honesty  ...  ....  Henry  VIII.  i,  r 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  gari&h  sun  Rom.  andjid.  iii.  2 

That  noble  countenance,  Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies     .  Ant.  and  Cleo.  iv.  14. 

Worshipful. —  But  this  is  worshipful  society  And  fits  the  mounting  spiritiike  myself  King  John,  i.  i 

Worshipper-  —  I  adore  The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper  .  ...     AlPs  lVell,\. -j. 

Worst.  — That  I  may  know  The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case  .     .     .      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i 

The  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them  v.  i, 

When  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast .  ....  Mer.  of  Venice^  i.  2, 

If  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst,  Then  let  the  worst  unheard  fall  on  your  head    King  John,  iv.  2 
Mine  earis  open  and  my  heart  prepared:  The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold  Richard  II.  iii.  ^ 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  and  decay  ;  The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day     .     .      iii.  -^ 
1  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small  To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken       .     .      iii.  ^ 
The  tent  that  searches  To  the  bottom  of  the  worst  .  .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worse  .     .  .  .  ...  .  .     -  .     .      iii.  ^ 

Is  the  worst  well  ?    very  well  took,  i'  faith  ;  wisely,  wisely      .  .     .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii.  4, 

He  's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  The  worst  that  man  can  breathe     .  Tim07i  of  Athens,  iii.  5, 

Now  I  am  bent  to  know,  By  the  worst  means,  the  worst Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward  To  what  they  were  before      .     .  ,     .      iv. 

To  be  worst,  The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune King  Lear,  \\. 

The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst  Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts  .     .      iv. 

Who  is't  can  say,  '  I  am  at  the  worst'?    i  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was iv. 

The  worst  is  not  So  long  as  we  can  say,  '  This  is  the  worst'  ....  .     .     .  iv.  i, 

We  are  not  the  first  Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst     .     .  ...  v.  3, 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended  By  seeing  the  worst  ...  .  Othello,  \.  3. 

0  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the  worst  best ...  .     . 

Give  thy  worst  of  thoughts  The  worst  of  words     ....  ...  lij-  i 

1  do  not  fear  the  flaw  ;   It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst Pericles,  iii.  i, 

Worth. —  'T  is  an  office  of  great  worth,  And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place   Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  \.  z, 

I  know  the  gentleman  To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation  .     .  .     .  *       !!' '* 

Far  behind  his  worth  Comes  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow  .     .  .     .  •       |i'  *■ 

His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither .-     •     •  ....       11.  4. 

All  I  can  is  nothing  To  her  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  .  .  .         .'      n. 

Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit  .  Meas.for  Meas.  v. 

What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth  Whiles  we  enjoy  it Much  Ado,  iv. 

I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth Z^z'^'.y  L.  Lost,  11. 

Even  now  worth  this,  And  now  worth  nothing ■   ^^^^-  of  ^^enice,  1. 

Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard .  .  •  ■  ...        1. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth _^- 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  preat ■     Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  m. 

The  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  :  off  with  't  while  'tis  vendible  .     .  .  AlVs  Well.y. 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth •     •      ^)|-  ^■ 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth  That  he  does  weigh  too  light 111.  4. 

Were  my  worth  as  is  my  conscience  firm,  You  should  find  better  dealing      .       Twelfth  Night,  111.  3. 
To  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise  Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion  .     .     .     .     in.  ^. 

Sorry  Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty Winter's  Tale,  v.  - 

I  wouldthatlwerelowlaidinmygrave:  I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me  King  John,  n. 
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Worth. — By  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent,  This  arm  shall  do  it  .  .  .  •  Richard  II.  \.  v. 
1  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  i'  faith  .  .     .  .     .  i  Henry  IV.  ii.  i. 

His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now  .  .  ...  iv.  1. 

More  will  I  do  ;  Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth     .  .  .       Henry  V.  iv.  i. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth  Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship  .  .        i  Henry  VI.  v,  5. 

What  were  't  worth  to  know  The  secret  of  your  conference  ?  .     .  .  Henry  P  III.  ii.  3. 

How  was  it? —  Well  worth  the  seeing .  ,     .      iv.  i. 

Having  his  ear  full  of -his  airy  fame,  Grows  dainty  of  his  worth         .  Troi.  and  Cress,  i.  3. 

She  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost  The  holding .       ii.  2. 

Imagined  worth  Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse  .  •  ''■  3* 

Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our  quarrel .  .  .  ii-  3- 

I  Ml  notliing  do  on  charge  :   to  her  own  worth  She  shall  be  prized    .     .  .  .  iv.  4. 

By  some  chance,  Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends  ....  Coriolamcs,  iv.  4. 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth   .     .  ....  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  6. 

You  have  added  worth  uftto  't  and  lustre Timon  of  Athens^  i.  2. 

Your  cause  of  sorrow  Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth  ,     .  .  ...  .     Macbeth,  v.  8. 

He  's  worth  more  sorrow,  And  that  I  '11  spend  for  him  .  .     .  ...  .       v.  8. 

And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted   ...  .  King  Lear^  i.  i. 

He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  worth  .  ...  .     .  .     .     .      iv.  4. 

I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place .  .  •     -  Otiiello,  i.  i. 

By  the  worth  of  man's  eternal  soul .  .  .  .     .  ■      iii.  3- 

Ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love,  Comes  deared  by  being  lacked      .     .  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  i.  4. 

From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot  A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn  Cym&eline,  iii.  5. 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for,  By  tasting  of  our  wrath? v.  5. 

Worthies.  — Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity        Loi>e''s  L.  Lost^  iv.  3. 

Worthiness.  —  No  such  mirrors  as  will  turn  Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye  Julius  Ctrsar,  i.  2. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy,  Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness    .     .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness  Does  challenge  much  respect Ot/telio^u.  i. 

Worthy. — I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy  Much  Ado,  \.  t. 

He  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that  Worthy's  thumb Loz'e's  L.  Lost,  v.  i. 

With  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion      .    Tajn.  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i. 

She  is  of  good  esteem,  Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth .      iv.  5. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe,  Nor  dare  I  say  't  is  mine,  and  yet  it  is     .  A  IPs  Well,  ii.  5. 

Wherein  villanous,  but  in  all  things?  wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing?     .     .     .     .  i  Henry  IV.  li.  4. 

There  should  be  one  amongst 'em,  by  his  person,  More  worthy  this  place  than  myself  Henry  VIII.  i.  4. 

Worthy  of  arms  !  as  welcome  as  to  one  That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy    Trot,  and  Cress,  iv.  5. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you  What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour  .  ....  .  .  ii.  j. 

His  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy      .     .  .     .  .     .  .  ....     iii.  2. 

They  are  worthy  To  inlay  heaven  with  stars CymbeliTte,  v.  5. 

Wotting.  — The  gods  themselves,  Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant .  .  .  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
Would.  —  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be !  ....  .      Twelfth  Night,  iii.  r. 

Would  all  were  well  I  but  that  will  never  be Richard  III,  \.  z- 

*  Well,  well,  we  know,'  or  '  We  could,  an  if  we  would ' Hamlet,  i.  5. 

That  we  would  do,  We  should  do  when  we  would ...  iv.  7. 

This 'would' changes  And  hath  abatements  and  delays iv.  7. 

Wound.  — The  private  wound  is  deepest;  O  time  most  accurst!  ,         .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

A  little  western  flower.  Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound      .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i. 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound,  Issuing  life-blood Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Searching  of  thy  wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own    ...     As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

Wounds  invisible  That  love's  keen  arrows  make .     .  .     .  .     ,     iii,  5. 

And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound  By  making  many .    King  John,  v.  2. 

The  dire  aspect  Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours'  sword  .     .  ,    Richard  II.  i.  3. 

The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw,  And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else v.  i. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold,  To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay  i  Henry  IV.  \.  3. 

All  those  wounds.  Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took i,  3, 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy  Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds i.  3. 
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Wound.  —May  salve  The  long-grown  wounds  o£  my  intemperance  .  .         .     .  i  Henry  IV.  iii  2 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  no :  or  an  arm  ?  no  :  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  no  v'  i 

1  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound .     .         .         ,   i  Henry  IV  \  2 

Show  his  scars,  And  say,  'These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day'!     ...'.!       Henry  V.'n.i. 

Words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds 3  Henry  VI.  ii.  r 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety,  Surety  secure .     .  Trot,  and  Cress.  \\. 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves  .     .  ......     iii. 

That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name iv,  5. 

I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart  To  hear  themselves  remembered  Coriolatius,  i.  9. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  .     .  .     .  ...       Rojneo  and  Juliet,  ii. 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds .  .     .    yitliits  Ccesar,  iii 

And  put  a  tongue  In  every  wound  of  Ca;sar  that  should  move  The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  .  iii. 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds.  Or  memorize  another  Golgotha  .  .  Macieth,  i. 
So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds;  They  smack  of  honour  both    .     .  .     .        i 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes    .     .  .  i 

Each  new  day  a  gash  Is  added  to  her  wounds ....  .     .     iv  _ 

As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound  .     .     .  Othello,  ii.  3, 

How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience!    What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees?    .     .      ii, 

I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T,  But  now  'tis  made  an  H Atit.  and  Cleo.  iv 

M^RANGLE.  —  It  makes  me  almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty         .    Merry  IVives,  ii, 
I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes  And  wrangle  with  my  reason  .  ...  Twelfth  Xight,  iv. 

Wrangler. — The  seas  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce  And  did  him  service   Troi.  and  Cress,  ii,  2 
Wrap.  —  Why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ?  ....         Hamlet,  w.  2, 

Wrapped.  —  I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings  .     .  .  .  ....     AlVsWell,w.l, 

Wrath.  — Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath  .     .     .  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  v.  4 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath  .....  .    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii.  i 

They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love As  Yon  Like  It,  v.  2 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath  And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.     .     .     .     King  John,  i.  i 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage  Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse  .     .  .    .      iv.  3 

Thou  wilt  but  add  mcrease  unto  my  wrath  ....  ....     2  Henry  VI.  iii.  2 

Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath Ki-ng  Lear,  i.  1 

Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power  Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath      .  .     .     iii.  7, 

It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the  devil  wrath      .     .  .     .       Othello,  ii.  3, 

Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog  Than  answer  my  waked  wrath  ! .     .  .     .     iii,  3 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for.  By  tasting  of  our  wrath  >        .  .      Cymbeline,  v.  5 

Wrathful. — The  wrathful  skies  Callow  the  \ery  wanderers  of  the  dark  .     .     .     .  King  Lear, \\\.  1. 
Wrathfullv.  —  Gentle  friends,  Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy  .     Julins  Ciesar,  ii. 

Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruled  by  me:  Let's  purge  this  choler  .  .  .  .  Richard II.  \. 
Wreak.— Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks,  His  fits,  hisfrenzy?  .  .  .  Titus  Andron.  iv. 
Wreath.  —  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths     .  .         .     .  Richard  III.  \. 

Like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire  On  flickering  Phcebus' front King  Lear,\\. 

Wreck.  —  The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck Tempest,  i. 

Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea?  Buried  some  dear  friend  ?  .      Com.  of  Errors,  v, 

A  wreck  past  hope  he  was  :  His  life  I  gave  him Twelfth  Night,  \r. 

On  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck;  No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made  Kingjohn,  iii. 
We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer  ...  .....   Richard  II.  \\. 

Unavoided  is  the  danger  now.  For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck ii. 

The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck     ....  .     .  2  Henry  VI.  i, 

Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks .  Richard  III. '1. 

What  wreck  discern  you  in  me  Deserves  your  pity?  .     .     .  Cymbeline,  \.  b. 

Wrecked.  —  As  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide  Heriry  V.  iv. 
Wren.  —  The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true,  The  wren  with  little  quill  .     .        Mid.  N.  Dream,  iii. 

Would  be  thought  No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren Mer.  of  Venice,  y.  1. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad.  That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch      Richard  III.  i.  3, 

Thepoor  wren.  The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight         Macbeth,  W.  2, 

Wrench  awe  from  fools  and  tie  the  wiser  souls  To  thy  false  seeming !    .     .     .      Meas.for  Mens.  ii.  4. 
A  noble  nature  May  catch  a  wrench Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 
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Wrenching.  —  Your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way  .  2  Henry  IV,  ii.  i. 

Wrestle.  — To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affeciion  .     .  •    Much  Ado,  111.  i. 

To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit  .  .     .  -As  Yon  Like  It,  i.  i. 

Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections  .  .  .  .  .     .  i.  3. 

Wrestled.  — You  have  wrestled  well  and  overthrown  More  than  your  enemies  .     .     •     .  1.  2. 

Wretch.  —  A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch,  A  living-dead  man  .      Com.  of  Errors,  v.  i. 

A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch  Uncapable  of  pity  .  .      I^Ier-  of  l^efiice,  iv.  i. 

A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew     ....  .  Tarn,  of  the  Shrezv,  ii.  i. 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward  !  Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany !  .  King  John,  iii.  1. 

But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes  reading   .  ....  Hamlet,  ii.  x. 

A  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashamed  Almost  to  acknowledge  hers  ....  .     .     King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch,  That  hast  within  thee  undlvulged  crimes,  Unwhipped  of  justice  .      iii.  -=. 

The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst  Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts  iv.  i. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch.  Past  speaking  of  in  a  king  !         .  .     .     .     .      iv.  6. 

Excellent  wretch  !  Perdiiion  catch  my  soul,  But  I  do  love  thee  !      .     .     .     .  .      Othello,  iii.  3, 

Wretched.  —  O,  how  wretched  Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  !  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity,  We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry  Com.  of  Errors,  ii.  i. 

Tliat  I  am  wretched  Makes  thee  the  happier    .     .  Kijig  Lear,\v.  t. 

Wretchedness. — Tosee  wretchedness  o'ercharged  And  duty  in  hisserviceperishingi^/".  A'^./^r^rtw/,  v.  i. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins,  They'll  talk  of  state      .     .  .  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself .  .     .  ,     .     .  .     .      iv.  i. 

What  can  happen  To  me  above  this  wretchedness?         ....  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness.  And  fearest  to  die  ?  Romeo  and  yuliet,  v.  i. 

Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit,  To  end  itself  by  death  ?         .  ....  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Wretched'st.  —  He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young  .  ...      Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

Wretches. — Visit  the  speechless  sick  and  still  converse  Willi  groaning  wretches  Lov^sL.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'eryouare,  That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Take  physic,  pomp  ;  Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel   ...  .     ,  ...      iii.  4. 

Poor  wretches  that  depend  On  greatness'  favour  dream  as  I  have  done    .          .  Cymbeline,  v.  4, 

Wring. — Sit  you  down,  And  let  me  wring  5'our  heart Havilet,\\\,  i^. 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience  To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 
Wrinkle.  —  With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  !  And  quartered  in  her  heart !       .         King  Joh7t,  ii,  1. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age,  But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Whose  youth  and  freshness  Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning    Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  2. 

Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth   ...  ...     King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Writ.  —  O  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass  !  ...  Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods  And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance  v.  1. 

Writ  o'  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all  .     .  Love's  L.  Lost,  v.  2. 

Whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on  Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ  .  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgement  shown.  When  judges  have  been  babes         .    AlPs  Well,  ii.  i. 

The  very  book  indeed  Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's  myself  .  .  Ricltard II.  iv.  i. 

His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ.  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard       .  .  2  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany  With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ  .   Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Boy  !  false  hound  !    If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true  .  .  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 

Find  what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ  ....  Romeo  ajid  Jnliet,  \.  ^. 

O,  give  me  thy  hand.  One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book !  v.  3. 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ  .  .  .     .  ,  Timon  of  Aikens,\w.  2- 

We  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty  To  let  you  know  of  it  .     .  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

For  the  law  of  writ  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only  men .     ,     .       ii.  2. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears  Moist  it  again       .     .     .      Tivo  Gen.  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

To  write  and  read  comes  by  nature  .  .  A-Incli  Ado,  iii.  3. 

Write  down,  that  they  hope  they  serve  God :  and  write  God  first         .     .  .  iv.  2. 

O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass!        ......  .  iv.  -:. 

Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my  beauty? .     .       v.  2. 

Devise,  wit;  write,  pen  ;  for  T  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio Love'^s  L.  Lost,  \.  2. 

He  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths     ,     .     ,     .     As  You  Like  Itj  iii.  4. 
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Richard  II.  i. 

2  Henry  VI.  iv. 

.     .     .      iv. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii. 

Hamlet,  v. 

King  Lear,  i. 


.       Othello,  li. 

Much  Ado,  iii. 

A  s  Yo7i  L  ike  It,  v. 

I  Henry  IV.  li. 


Write. — Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen  Twelfth  Night,  iii. 

Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile  This  louring  tempest 

He  can  write  and  read  and  cast  accompt 

I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name 

Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  letter  .  

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do,  A  baseness  to  write  fair. 

Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ? 

About  it;  and  write  happy  when  thou  hast  done  .... 

What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  shouldst  praise  me? 
Writer.  —  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication 

All  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he    .     .     . 

This  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile  ... 
Writing.  —  For  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need       Mucli  Ado 

It  would  neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune    ...  .  .         Love's  L.  Lost,  i. 

For  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written  unto      ■     .  iv. 

Find  what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ     *     .  .  .  .   Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  i. 

Written.  — Though  ii  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass  .    Much  Ado,  iv. 

That  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters  of  age  .  ,  .2  Henry  IV.  i, 

I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written,  And  sealed  between  us     .  .     .    Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 

Wrong.  — Do  him  not  that  wrong,  To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii. 

Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite,  To  follow  as  it  draws  !  Meas.for  Meas.  ii. 

You  are  i'  the  wrong  To  speak  before  your  time         .  v. 

Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense  ....  Com.  of  Errors,  ii. 

Be  it  my  wTong  you  are  from  me  exempt,  But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt  ii. 

So  it  doth  appear  By  the  wrongs  I  suffer  and  the  blows  I  bear  .     .  ....  .     .  iii. 

But  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong Much  Ado,  ii. 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out ....  ...  iii. 

Let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear  But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine  .  .       v. 

Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs,  Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies .  v. 

I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion         .     .  .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  v. 

You  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do.  In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo    Mid.  N.  Dream,  ii. 

You  do  me  now  more  wrong  In  making  question  of  my  uttermost   .     . 

If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  ? 

What  judgement  shall  T  dread,  doing  no  wrong?  .     .  .  . 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong,  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will  . 

By  yonder  moon  I  swear  you  do  me  wrong  .  

I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i, 

You  do  me  double  wrong,  To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice  .  .      iii.  i, 

The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears  . 

Love  all,  trust  a  few,  Do  wrong  to  none  ....  .... 

The  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir  Afresh  within  me  .  .     . 

Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  offears      .... 

When  law  can  do  no  right,  Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong  ... 

Since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong,  How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs  .  ...  ...  .     . 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong  Deny  their  office      . 

Your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong 

How  long  Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 

'T  is  shame  such  wrongs  are  borne  In  him  .  ■     •  ■  -     • 

I  beseech  your  grace  Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye 

To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay         .  ... 

He  does  me  double  wrong  That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue     . 

You  will  not  pocket  up  wrong  :  art  thou  not  ashamed  ?      .  .... 

Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong  .     .  .  .         ■ 

I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace  And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong 

It  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs 
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Mer.  of  Venice,  i. 


As  Von  Like  It, 


.      Air s  Well, 
Winter's  Tale,  ■\ 
.  King  John,  iii 


Richard  II.  ii.  r 


I  Henry  IV.  iii, 

.     .     .  .      iv. 

.   2  Henry  IV.  i. 

Henry  V.  iii. 
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Wrong.  —Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs  .         .  •     •      3  ffenry  VI.  iii.  3, 

I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl     .....  ■     -  RicJiard  III.\.  \ 

Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame      .     .  ■  .  ...  .  v.  1. 

To  persist  In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong .     .  Troi.  and  Cress,  ii.  z 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  Still  to  remember  wrongs?.  Coriolanust  v.  3 

We  will  solicit  heaven  and  move  the  gods  To  send  down  Justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs  Tit.  And.  iv.  3 
And  make  his  wrongs  His  outsides,  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment  ....  Tiinon  0/  A  thefts,  iii.  5, 

If  wrongs  be  evils  and  enforce  us  kill,  What  folly  't  is  to  hazard  life  for  ill !       .  .     .  iii.  5. 

Such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth  As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs  v.  1, 

Now  breathless  wrong  Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease  .  .  ...  v.  4, 

Old  feeble  carrions  and  such  suffering  souls  That  welcome  wrongs      ....     yulius  Casar,  ii. 

It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong  .     .  .     .  .     .  ...      iii.  i. 

If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  Csesar  has  had  great  wrong  .     .  .     .      iii.  ^ 

I  rather  choose  To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you  ...  .     .      iii.  z, 

This  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs     .     .  ....  .      iv.  2 

You  wrong  me  every  way  ;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus    ....  ...  .      iv.  3 

Wear  thou  thy  wrongs  :  The  title  is  affeered  !        Macbeth^  iv.  3 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  The  pangs  of  despised  love       ,     Hatnlet,  iii.  i 


Called  me  sot,  And  told  me  I  had  turned  the  wrong  side  out 
He  '11  not  feel  wrongs  Which  tie  him  to  an  answer        ... 
Milk-livered  man !   That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth  Shall  nothing  wrong  him 
Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong  For  the  whole  world  ,     .     . 
Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world     ....  ... 

That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong  .     . 

I  never  do  him  wrong,  But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends 

Wronged.  —  She  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered,  she  is  undone 

Wronger.  —  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on  me       ... 

Wrongfully.  —  The  which  if  wrongfully,  Let  heaven  revenge    . 

Wrongly.  —  Wouldst  not  play  false,  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win  .     . 


King  Lear,  iv.  z, 


Othello,  ii. 

.3 

.      .        IV. 

3 

.      .       .       .        IV. 

3 

.      .     .        V. 

Cymheline,  \. 

Muck  A  do,  iv. 

.      .            .        V. 

Richard  II.  i. 

Macbeth,  i. 

5 

Wroth. —I'll  keep  my  oath,  Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth Mer.  of  Venice, n.  q. 

Wrought.  —  Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought  From  that  it  is  disposed  Julius  Ctssar,  i.  2 

Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  v»roiight  Perplexed  in  the  extreme     .  ...       Othello, 

Wry-necked. —Vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fife     ...  .     .     .  Mer.  0/ Venice,  \i.  s. 


Xanthippe.  —  As  curst  and  shrewd  As  Soorates'  Xanthippe,  or  a  worse    .     Tam.  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 


Y. 


Yard.  —  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste    .     .     Merry  Wives,  i.  3 
Thou  thimble  1    Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  rail  !             Tam.  o/tlie  Shrew,  iv.  3 
Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me.     .     .     .1  Henry  IV.  ii. 
It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with  his  yard     .     .          .     .    Romeo  and  Juliet,  \.  i. 
I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines.  And  blow  them  at  the  moon Hamlet,  iii.  4, 

Yare.— Be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful  and  deadly   Twelfth  Niglit,  iii.  4. 

Yarelv.  —  Fall  to  't,  yarely,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground     ....  .....      Tempest,  i.  i 

Those  flower-soft  hands,  That  yarely  frame  the  office Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  2. 

Yarn. —The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together A II '  s  IVell,  iv.  3. 

All  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence  did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths     .     .     .     Coriolanus,  i.  3, 

Yawn.  —  When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  out  Contagion  to  this  world    Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
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Vawn.  —  And  that  the  affrighted  globe  Should  yawn  at  alteration .      Othello,  v.  2. 

Yawnjng. — Now  will  I  dam  up  this  iliy  yawning  mouth  Vot  swallowing  the  treasure  2  Henry  VI.  iv.  i. 

The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal     .     .  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Y-CLAD.  —  Her  grace  in  speech,  Her  words  y-clad  ^^ith  wisdom's  majesty  .     .  .2  Henry  VI.  i,  1. 

Year. — His  years  but  young, 'but  his  experience  old  ;  His  head  unmellowed   T100  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

Compound  with  hmi  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with  you      .  Meas./or  Mras,  iv.  2. 

Her  sober  virtue,  years  and  modesty,  Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  C.  of  Err.  iii.  1. 

Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years?  .     Much  Ado.,  iv.  2. 

Go,  tenderness  of  years  ...  ...  .  .     .  Lovers  L.  Lost,  iii.  i. 

That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years  and  knows  the  trick  To  make  my  lady  laugh      .     .  .     .  v.  ^. 

OcrossI  toohigh  tobeentliralled  tolow. — Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years  Mid.  A^.  Dream,  \.  1. 

Nor  is  my  whole  estate  Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year Mer.  0/  I  'enice,  i.  1. 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation    ...  .  iv.  i. 

Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your  years  As  Voii  Like  It,  i.  ji. 

From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore  Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more  .     .       ii.  3. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek  ;  But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  .  .       ii.  3. 

Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year  ....  .      iii.  2. 

He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he 's  tall :  His  leg  is  but  so  so  ;  and  yet 'tis  well  .  iii.  5. 

The  poor  world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old .  .  .     .  .  iv.  i. 

Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess    .  ...  .      Ta7n.  0/ the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

Would  God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year!    .  .  .  .  .All's  I  Veil,  i.  3. 

Grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing  While  one  would  wink    .  .     .  .         T-u'el/th  .Vi^ht,  v.  1. 

With  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale,  Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year  iVintcr's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  year  growing  ancient,  Not  yet  on  summer's  deatli  .     .  .  -  .      iv.  4. 

Many  years  of  happy  days  befal  My  gracious  sovereign  !  .  .  Richard  II.  1.  i. 

Rly  companion  peers,  Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years  .     .  .  .  i.  3- 

The  language  I  have  learned  these  forty  years,  My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego      .     .     .  i.  3 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now     .  .     .  i.  3. 

Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years,  Stands  for  my  bounty  .     .  ii.  3- 

And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  !   .  .  .  iv.  r. 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed  For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross  1  Henry  IV.  i.  1. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  .     .     .     .  \.  2. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many  years  outlive  performance?   .  .     .  2  Henry  /f^-  ii-  4- 

You  like  well  and  bear  your  years  very  well  ...  .  I'J-  2. 

Let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next  ...  .      111.  2. 

As  the  year  Had  found  some  months  asleep  and  leaped  them  over  .     .  .     .      iv.  4. 

We  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing,  with  a  dish  of  caraways      .  .  .       v.  3. 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years  Into  an  hour-glass He7iry  V.  Piol. 

Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellowed  years .  .  .     .  3  Henry  VI.  m.  3. 

Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous Richard  III. -i.  i. 

In  his  full  and  ripened  years  himself,  No  doubt,  shall  then  and  till  then  govern  well  n.  3- 

He  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old:   'T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth  .  .       n.  4. 

The  untainted  virtue  of  your  years  Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world's  deceit  .  .  m.  1. 

Eighty  odd  vears  of  sorrow  have  I  seen,  And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of  teen  iv.  i. 

Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience  ;  Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale_ .      iv.  4. 

May  he  live  Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years!       .     .  .  Henry  VIII.  n.  i. 

Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  ^^'ants  edge,  And  manners .    Titns  Andron.  n.  1. 

He  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life  Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearuig  death      .     y'ulms  C^sar,  in.  .. 

Live  a  thousand  years,  i  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die  -  •      m.  i- 

Then  there  's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year  .     .  Ha^nlet,  in.  .. 

I  have  been  sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years •  "      „'     ",  ^'  '" 

The  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring  with  them  .  .  /T^k^  Lear,!.  1. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year  .  .  ni.  4- 

You  shall  more  command  with  years  Than  with  your  weapons  Othello,  j.  2. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years' pith,  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted 1.3- 

In  spite  of  nature.  Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing     .  i-  3- 

Loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners  and  beauties  .  .  "•  i- 
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Year.  —  I  am  declined  Into  the  vale  of  years  .     .  Othello,  iii.  3. 

'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man  ;  They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  .  .  iii.  4. 
Yeas.  — My  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed  In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes  L.  L.  Lust^  v.  2. 
Yellow.  —  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,  And  then  take  hands  ...  .      Tempest,  i.  2. 

A  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloured  beard  .     .       Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

Rayed  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives  .     .     .  Tam.  0/ the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

With  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument  .        Twelfth  Xig^ht,  ii.  4. 

Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs  .  .  ....  iii.  4. 

What  is  here?    Gold?   yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold?   .  Tlmon  of  Atfiens^  iv.  3. 

My  way  of  life  Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf  .  .  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

The  yellows,  blues,  The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds  ...  .  ....    Pericles,  iv.  i. 

Yellowness. — I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 

Yelping.  —  Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelping  noise  Titits  Androii.  ii.  3. 

Yeoman.  —  But,  sir,  now  It  did  me  yeoman's  service  .  ...  Hatitlet,  v.  2, 

Yerked.  —  I  had  thought  to  have  yerked  him  here  under  the  ribs  .     .     .   OthellOy  i.  z. 

Yesterday.  —  O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return  !  ...  .  Richard II.  iii.  ^. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  C^sar  might  Have  stood  against  the  world     .  Julius  CtEsar,  iit.  z. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  The  way  to  dusty  death Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Yesty.  — Though  the  yesty  waves  Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  ...  iv.  1. 

A  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them .     .      Hamlet,  \.  -z. 

Yew.  —  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew  Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse  Macbeth,  iv.  ». 

Yield.  —  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  ;  and  pardy  to  save  your  life      .     .  .     ■      Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

So  live,  so  die,  my  lord,  Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up  ...     .  Mid.  N.  Dreatn,  \.  i. 

Yield  Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right ...  .  i.  i. 

YtHLDER.  —  Some  sleeves,  some  hats,  from  yielders  all  thingscatch .      iii,  2. 

Yielding.— The  fellow  finds  his  vein,  And  yielding  to  him  humours  well  his  frenzy  Com.  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame!  .    Lovers  L.  Lost,  i.  1. 

Yoke.  —  And  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke  .  .  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke  .  .  .     .  i.  i. 

Whose  unwished  yoke  My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty      ....      Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  1. 

The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain.  The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ...  .       ii.  i. 

How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair?  .  ....      2  Henry  IV.  nuz. 


3  Henry  VI.  iv.  6. 
Romeo  and  fidiet,  v.  3. 
Julius  C^sar,  i.  2. 
Macbeth,  iv.  3. 


We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  From  this  world-wearied  flesh 

Groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke  .  .  

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke  ;  It  weeps,  it  bleeds 

Yokes  A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh  Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  Cymbeline,  iv.  2, 
Yorick.  —  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio  :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest      ,     .  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Young.— His  yearsbut  young,  but  his  experience  old;  His  head  unmellowed  Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

O'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  should  end  it      .     .  ,     .       Merry  Wives,  i.  i. 

Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake.  Mistress  Anne !  .     .  .     .  ...  .  i.  i. 

You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I  ;  go  to,  then,  there  's  sympathy  .     .  ii.  1, 

Both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor,  Both  young  and  old  ...  .  ,     .     .     .       ii.  i. 

What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do  Were  I  not  old Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

Had  we  fought,  I  doubt  we  should  have  been  too  young  for  them  ...  .  .       v.  i. 

Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young;  And  abstinence  engenders  maladies  L.  L.  Lost,\w.  3. 

Few  taller  are  so  young  ....  ....  ...  v   2 

0  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young Mid.  N.  Dream,  i.  i. 

Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season  ;   So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason      ii.  2. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold,  Young  in  limbs,  in  judgement  old  .  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

1  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head \v.  t. 

O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee  !  .     .  .  .  .  iv,  i 

Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this  .  As  Yotc  Like  It   i.  1 

There  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living      ....  i.  i. 

His  mouth  full  of  news.  —  Which  he  will  put  on  iis,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young i.  2. 

Alas,  he  is  too  young  !  yet  he  looks  successfully j,  2. 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair,  They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ji,  7. 
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Young.— I  will  not  burden  thee;  For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light  Tarn,  of  Shrew, \\.  i 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young  .     .  ,     .      AWs  Well  i.  3 

I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with  'Too  young  '  and  *  the  next  year 
To  be  young  again,  if  we  could  ...  .     . 

You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good 

She  is  young,  wise,  tair  ;  In  these  to  nature  she  's  immediate  heir  .  .     .  , 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy  .  .  .    Tivelfth  Night,  \. 

Sooth,  when  I  was  young  And  handed  love  as  you  do  .     .  ...  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4 

When  she  was  young  you  wooed  her  ;  now  in  age  Is  she  become  the  suitor?   ,  ..."    v.  3 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath  ...  ...     Richard  II.  i.  3 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake.  So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old    .       v.  2 
Being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp  Many  an  English  ditty  .     .  i  Henry  I  y.  iii.  . 

You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  capacities  of  u-^  that  are  young         ,  ,    2  Henry  IV.  \.  ^ 

Every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?        .  .     .  \.  z 

As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three  swashers        .     .  .  Henry  V.  iii,  2 

When  I  was  young,  as  yet  I  am  not  old,  I  do  remember  i  Henry  VI.  iii.  4 

Marriage,  uncle  !  alas,  my  years  are  youpg  !  And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books  .       v.  1 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  >oung  ...  ,3  Henry  VI.  W.  2 

Let  us  hear  him  speak.  —  What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ?   .  .  .       v.  5 

Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye  Where  my  poor  young  was  limed    .     .  .     .  .       v.  6 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,  Young,  valiant,  wise.     ...  .     .  RicJiard III.  i.  2 

He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young,  So  long  a-growing      .  .  ,  .       ii.  4 

So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live  long  ...  .      jii,  r 

He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself:   So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful    .  ,     .      iii.  1, 

This  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left  To  some  ears  unrecounted   .  ,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  i.. 

She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature,  I  hope  she  will  deserve  well 
He  is  very  young  :  and  yet  will  li^,  within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  ashis  brother  Trot,  and  Cress,  i.  -z. 

Is  he  so  young  a  man  and  so  old  a  lifter?     ....  .  .  i.  2 

Never  did  young  man  fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul  .     ,  .  .  .     .       v.  2 

Good  morrow,  cousin.  —  Is  the  day  so  young?      .     .  ,  .  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  x 

Our  captain  hath  In  every  figure  skill,  An  aged  interpreter,  though  young  in  days   Timon  0/ A  ihetts,  v.  3, 
The  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use  :  We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed  .  Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

I  am  young;  but  something  You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me  .     .  .  .     .  iv.  3 

So  young,  and  so  untender? —  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true .      Kitig  Lear,  i.  i 

Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing,  nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing  .  i.  4 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long,  That  it 's  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young  i.  4 

The  oldest  hath  borne  most :  we  that  are  young  Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long      .       v.  3 
She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming  ...  ...      Othello,  iii.  3 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport :  up  to  yond  hill ;  Your  legs  are  young  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

AU  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must  Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust  .  .  .      iv.  2, 

Reserve  That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal  The  eyes  of  young  and  old  .  Pericles.,  iv.  1 

Come,  young  one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well  .  .  .      iv.  2 

Younger.  —  He  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  of  a  beard     .     .  ...    Much  Ado,  \\\.  t. 

That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales  And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  Love''s  L.  Lost,  ii.  ( 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man  In  all  your  business  .  ....  As  Von  Like  It,  ii.  3 

Let  the  world  slip:   we  shall  ne'er  be  younger  .     .  ...  .       Tarn.  0/ the  Shrew,  Indue.  2 

Such  a  man  Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times      .'         .     .  ...      All^s  Well,  i.  ^ 

If  I  were  but  two  hours  younger,  I  'Id  beat  thee  :  methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence      .     .       ii.  3 
Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made       ....  .  .  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  2 

The  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  fall      .     .  ...  ....  .     .  King  Lear,  iii.  3 

Young'st. — And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between  The  young'st  and  oldest  thing  Coriolanus,  iv.  6, 

YouNKER.  — Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love         .  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  r 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay  !     Mer,  of  Venice,  ii.  6 

Yours. — TThat 's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine  .     .  Meas.for  Meas.  \.  i 

Fear  not  yet  To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours    .     .  .     .  .  .        Macbeth,  iv.  3 

Youth.  —  Home-keeping  vouth  have  ever  homely  wits    ■     .               ...    T%vo  Gen.  of  Vero?ia,  i.  r 
Living  dully  sluggardized  at  home.  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness i.  i, 
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Youth.  — To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? Two  Gen.  of  Verona,  i.  a, 

He  wondered  that  your  lordship  Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home  ...  .  i.  3. 

Would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age,  In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth      .     .  .     .  i.  3, 

And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise  Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth     .     .  .  .     .     .  i.  3. 

To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth  Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be ii-  7- 

Thou  mayst  perceive  my  fear  of  this,  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested   ....     iii. 

Such  as  the  fury  of  ungoverned  youth  Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men iv. 

We  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us  ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women Merry  Wives,  ii. 

He  capers,  he  dances,  he  lias  eyes  of  youlh,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday  .  ...      iii. 

In  her  youth  There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect,  Such  as  move  men     .        Meas.for  Meas.  i. 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends  Of  burning  youth    ....  .  .     .  i. 

Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth,  Hath  blistered  her  report  .  .       ii. 

Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age,  But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep .  iii- 

For  all  thy  blessed  youth  Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms  Of  palsied  eld     .  .      iii. 

Nips  youth  i'  tlie  head  and  follies  doth  emmew  As  falcon  doth  the  fowl  .     .  .  ...      iii. 

I  see  by  you  f  am  a  sweet-faced  youth     .     .  .  .     ,       Com.  0/ Errors,  \. 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth .     .      Much  Ado,  \\. 

He  that  is  more  tlian  a  youth  is  not  for  me,  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him  ii. 
A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth  that 'he  cannot  endure  in  his  age    .     .  ...  ii- 

Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth iv. 

His  active  practice,  His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  histihood         ...  v. 

Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful  and  reverend  youth     ....  .     .  .v. 

A  well-accomplished  youth,  Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved Lovers  L.  Lost,  ii. 

Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet,  Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet  I iv.  3, 

To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman  ;  Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth  .  .      iv.  3, 

The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness  ....  v. 
Nosegays,  sweetmeats,  messengers  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youlh  Mid.  N.  Dream,  i. 
Question  your  desires;   Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood  .  .  .  i. 

The  green  corn  Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard .       ii. 

A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love  With  a  disdainful  youth  ....  .     .     .  - .  .  ii. 

I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  wilful  youth,  That  which  I  owe  is  lost  .     .  Mer.  of  Venice^  i. 

Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple  .     .     .     .  i.  2, 

Being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth  .  ...  .  ....        i.  2, 

If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here  Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome  .  .  .     .  iii.  2, 

Turn  two  mincing  steps  Into  a  manly  stride,  and  speak  of  frays  Like  a  fine  bragging  youth  iii.  4, 

In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood    .     .      As  You  Like  It.,  ii.  3, 
Who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man  ... 
At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate     .     . 

All's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides     .     .  .     .  .     .      iii.  4: 

It  is  a  pretty  youth  ;  not  very  pretty  :  But,  sure,  he  's  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  .      iii.  5, 

This  thorn  Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong  .  .     AlPs  Well,  i.  3, 

It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth,  Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth  .     .  i.  3. 
Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth  and  ignorance  .     .  .  .     .     .       ii.  3, 

If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  liglit  not  your  mind,  You  are  no  maiden iv,  2, 

Would  have  made  all  the  imbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour  ,     .  .      iv.  5, 

Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth  v.  3, 

I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble,  Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  T-welftkNight,\.  5, 

Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections  With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth     . 

Come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty,  Youth  's  a  stuff  will  not  endure    .     .     . 

When  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest.  Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man 

You  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness    ... 

By  all  means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer  .  .  ... 

The  youth  bears  in  his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty  .  t     . 

Youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begged  or  borrowed  .     .  .  ni.  4, 

This  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth  .  iii.  4. 

If  the  sins  of  your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live                    ,     .     .  Winter'' s  Tale^  iii.  3 
Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in 't "...       v.  i, 
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ii.  Pro! 
2  Henry  VI.  iv.  7. 


Youth.  — Deny  his  youth  The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise King  John,  iv.  z 

That  I  may  breathe  my  last  In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ....    Richard  1 1 .  ii.  1 

He  tliat  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more  Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taughttoglose  ii.  i 

Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen      ...       ii.  r 

Youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears  .  ...  .1  Henry  IV.  ii.  4, 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood,  And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege  .  .       v 

Though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you    .  .     .  2  Henry  IV.  i, 

We  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  . 

Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of  youth  ? .     .     .     . 

He  was  indeed  the  glass  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 

Hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth 

Ease  and  abject  routs,  Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rags  .... 

,    The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not  ...  

Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth,  Ripe  for  exploits,  and  mighty  enterprises 

Our  master  Says  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth 

Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire,  And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies 

Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm      .     . 

And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,  Repairs  him  witli  occasion    . 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth,  Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love !  3  Henry  VI.  ii.  r, 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples  .      Henry  VIII.  v.  4, 

One  that  knows  the  youth  Even  to  his  inches  .     .  ...  Troi.  and  Cress,  iv.  5, 

Where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuffed  brain  Doth  couch  his  limbs  .     .  Romeo  and  Jidiet.,  ii.  3, 

Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  ;  Fly  hence,  and  leave  me    .     .  .     .  v.  3, 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us  What  levity  's  in  youth  .  Titnon  0/  A  thefts ^  i.  i, 

Many  unrough  youths  that  even  now  Protest  their  first  of  manhood 

A  violet  in  the  youtli  of  primy  nature,  Forward,  not  permanent  . 

In  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth  Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent 

Best  safety  lies  in  fear:  Youtli  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near 

Truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  .... 

By  the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love  . 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth  Blasted  with  ecstasy 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax,  And  melt  in  her  own  fire 

A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth,  Yet  needful  too  

Youth  no  less  becomes  The  light  and  careless  hvery  that  it  wears  .     . 
In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love,  Methought  it  was  very  sweet  ...  .  v.  i, 

Letit  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth:  With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks  ^.Z-i?«r,  i.  4, 
Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals  That  weaken  motion  .  .  .     .  Ot/iello,  i, 

When  T  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke  That  my  youth  suffered i 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  The  world  hath  noted 

Tell  him  he  wears  the  rose  Of  youth  upon  him      .     . 

Like  the  spirit  of  a  youth  That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes    . 


Macbeth, 

Hamlet,  i.  3, 

.  i.  3 

i-  3 

ii.  2, 


ui.  4. 

iv.  7, 
iv.  7 


A  nt.  and  Cleo. 


Zanies, —These  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  zanies  .  Twelfth  Night,  \.  5 

Zany.— Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany,  Some  mumble-news  Zcz/t-'^  Z..  Lost,\.  2 

Zeai..  —What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspired  thee  now?  iv.  3 

Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents  Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents  .  .  v.  2 
If  you  had  pleased  to  have  defended  it  With  any  terms  of  zeal  .  .  Jifer.  of  Venice,  v.  j 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal  Of  all  professors  else  .  .  .  Wintei^s  Tale,  v.  . 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you  Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal  .  .  .  King  fohn,  ii.  i, 
Whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on,  Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field  .  ii.  i, 

This  act  so  evilly  born  shall  cool  the  hearts  Of  all  his  people  and  freeze  up  their  zeal  .  .  iii.  4 
We  swear  A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unurged  faith  To  your  proceedings v.  2. 
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Zeal.  —  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal ....     Richard  II.  i.  j 

Beg  his  peace  With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal i  Henry  IV.  iv.  3, 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal        v. 

Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  burns  in  his  nose  ,     .  .     .  ....  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God    .  .  ...  iv.  2 

Have  steeped  their  galls  in  honey  and  do  serve  you  With  heartscreateof  duty  and  of  zeal  Henry  V.  ii.  ^ 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king Henry  VIII.  iii.  z, 

Zealous.  —  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation .     .  Richard  III.  m.  t. 

Zenith.  ~-  I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon  A  most  auspicious  star Tem^esi,  i 

Zephyr.  — They  are  as  gentle  As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet Cymbeline,  iv.  ^. 

Zodiac.  —So  long  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round  And  none  of  them  been  worn  M.for  M.  i. 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams.  Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach  Tiius  A  ndron.  ii. 


COMPARATIVE     READINGS 


FROM     THE 


TEXTS   OF   MESSRS.   CLARK  &  WRIGHT,   DYCE,   KNIGHT,   SINGER, 
STAUNTON,   AND   RICHARD   GRANT   WHITE. 


*#*   Mere  variation  i?i  spelling,,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  apoUropJte  for  silent  e,  or  of  the 
hyplien  beiuaeen  separate  ivords,  is  not  ttoted. 


THE     TEMPEST. 


Act   Sc. 


111.      I. 
iii.      3' 


What  cares  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king? 
What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  o£  king? 
Not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
Not  so  much  perdition  as  a  hair  . 
Who  to  advance  and  who  To  trash 
Who  f  advance,  and  who  To  trash  . 
ll'hoin  to  advance,  and  wliojn  To  trash     .     . 
Ail  dedicated  To  closeness  . 

All  dedicate  To  closeness 

Who  having  into  truth,  by  telling  of  it  .     . 

Who  having,  unto  truth  by  telling  of  it- 

The  very  rats  Instinctively  had  quit  it  .     . 

The  very  rats  Instinctively  have  quit  it     . 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings  . 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command  And  do  my  spiriting  gently 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command  And  do  my  spriting  gently 

Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea 

Go  make  thyself  like  to  a  nymph  o'  the  sea     . 

Thou  think'st  there  is  no  more  such  shapes  as  he  .     . 

Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he 

Swum  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck         

Stuant  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck  ....  

These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ;  Most  busy  lest,  when  I  do  it 
These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refrest  my  labour ;  Most  busiless  when  I  do  it 


c.a^  W. 

.    D.,K.,S.,  St.,  IV. 
C.  ^  VV.,D,,K.,  St.,  IV. 

.   .    s. 

C,  6-  IV.,  St. 

n.,  IV. 

.    .  K.,S. 
C.  &-  IV.,  £>.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

.    s. 

C.  &-  IV.,  D. 

...       K.,S.,  St.,  IV. 

...  C.  ^^  IV.,  D. 

.     .      A'.,S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &>  W.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

.  D.,  S. 

.   ,   .    .  c.  a^  IV. 

.     .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &-  W.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

.  D.,  S. 

.     .  C.  &"  IV. 

.    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .  €.&=  IV. 

D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &-  IV. 

.     D. 


These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours;   Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it   .     .  A'. 

These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my /a^£7«r;  Most  ^wi'^Vji' when  I  do  it   ....       S. 
These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labour  ;  Most  hus.y  felt,  when  I  do  it    .     .  St. 

These  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours  ;  Most  busiest  when  I  do  it .  .      IV. 

So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be,  Who  are  surprised  withal C.  <5j^  IV.,  D. 

So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be,  Who  are  surprised  with  all        ...       K ,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind     .  •        C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  St: 

Their  manners  are  more  ^^«//^,  >^/«(^    .  •      ^•■'  ^' 

Their  manners  are  of  a  more  gentle  kind '^- 


954  COMPARATIVE     READINGS. 


Act  Sc. 
iii.      3- 


THE    TEMPEST    (continued). 

Nothing  but  heart-sorrow  And  a  clear  life  ensuing .     .     .     .  C.  &^  W. 

Nothing  but /^rtW^-j'i^rrf^w  And  a  clear  life  ensuing D.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  fV. 

Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty C.  &>  IV.,  JC.,  St.,  JV. 

Earth's  increase,  flw^folson  plenty  .     .     .  .  Z>.,  S. 

So  rare  a  wondered  father  and  a  wife  Makes  this  place  Paradise C.  &^  Pi^_ 

So  rare  a  wondered  father  and  a  wife  Make  this  place  Paradise B.,  K.,  S. 

So  rare  a  wonder,  and  a  father  wise^  Makes  this  place  Paradise St. 

So  rare  a  wondered  father,  and  a  wwi?,  Makes  this  place  Paradise    .  W. 

Naiads,  of  the  windring  brooks C  &^  JV. 

Naiades,  oi  Xhe  wander inghrooVs  .  .     .  .  .     .  .     .     D. 

Naiads,  of  the  windering  brooks .     .  .  .    K. 

Naiads,  of  the  w/wi/Zw^  brooks .  .     .  .     .     S. 

Naiads,  o(  the  ivandermg  brooks .  ...     .lS"^.,  fV. 

Make  holiday  ;  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on .     C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

Make  holy-day ;  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on S.,  IV. 

Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Leave  not  a  rack  behind  .    C.  dr'  W.,  A". ,  St.,  W. 

Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Leave  not  a  wreck  behind      ...  ...  D. 

Like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Leave  not  a  wrack  behind 
We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  on  .     . 

We  are  such  stuff  As  dreams  are  made  of     .  ... 

On  whom  my  pains.  Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost  .  .     . 

On  whom  my  pains,  Humanely  taken,  are  all  lost 

Turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes  .     .  .  .     .  C.  <5r>  JV.y  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Turned  to  barnacles,  or  apes    ....  .  ......     D. 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops  C.  &=>  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter-droPs     .  ...  .     .     .     .     D. 


c. 

&'  ir. 

D. 

K. 

St. 

IV. 
S. 

c. 

<V  IV. 

K. 

S. 

St. 

W. 
D. 

Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
WJun  we,  in  all  her  trim  freshly  beheld     .     . 
Where  we,  In  all  our  trim,  freshly  beheld  .     . 
This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on 
This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on 


C.  <&-  IV.,  S.,  St.,  TV. 

D. 

.     ,     .     .    K. 
C.  &-  JV.,  St.,  JV. 

.   .    n.,  K.,  s. 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

What  is  't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly  ?     .     .     .     .  .     .  C.  <Sr^  JJ^.,  Z?.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

What  w  V^-fM  took  up  So  gingerly  ?      .  .  K. 

4.     Far  behind  his  worth  Comes  all  the  praises         .     .  .  .  .     .     .        C,  &"  JV, 

Far  behind  his  worth  Come  all  the  praises  .  .  .     .         D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

4.     All  lean  is  nothing  To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  C.&r'  JV.,  D.,  K-,  S.,  St. 

All  r  can  is  nothing  To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worth  as  nothing  .     .    W. 

Here  is  the  cate-log  of  her  condition ,      C.  6^  JV.,  S. 

Herejs  the  cate-log  of  her  conditions  ...  D.,  K.,  St.,  Jf^. 

She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in  respect  of  her  breath  .  C.  &r-  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S, 

She  is  not  to  he  fasting,  in  respect  of  her  breath     .     .  ....  St.,  JV. 

O  time  most  accurst! .  ,     .  .     .  C.  ^s'  JV. 

O  time  most  curst  I     .  ,  ,  ...  D.,  S. 

O  time  most  accursed  I ....  .      .   K.,  St.,  JV. 

That  one  error  Fills  him  with  faults  :  makes  him  run  through  all  tliesins  C  ^  JV.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

That  one  error  Fills  him  with  faults  ;  makes  him  run  through  allsi?is  ....  D.,  K. 

(Dyce  divides  Act  iv.  into  two  scenes.) 


COMPARATIVE    READINGS. 
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THE   MERRY    WIVES    OF    WINDSOR. 


Act  Sc. 


And  so  conclusions  passed  the  careires  .         .     , 

And  so  conclusions  passed  the  careers  ... 
I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt  . 
I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  cow:!*'?// 
There  's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come  .     . 

There  's  pippins  and  seese  to  come  .     . 

What  says  my  bully-rook  ? ... 

What  says  my  hvXVj-rock  ?  .  ...  .... 

O  base  Hungarian  wight !   .     .     .  .         .... 

0  base  Gtfn£^ttrian  wight  ! .     . 

3.     The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest  .... 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  ntinint's  rest  . 
3.     He  hath  studied  her  will,  and  translated  her  will        .     . 

He  hath  studied  her  ivell^  and  translated  her  vjell .... 

He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  will  .     . 
i.      3.     He  hath  a  legion  of  angels  .  .     . 

Site  hath  legions  of  angels  .     .         .     .  .     . 

i.      3.     With  most  judicious  ceiilades  .  

With  most  judicious  (EiUiads    .     . 

With  most  judicious  eyliads     ....  .  .     . 

With  most  judicious  ariliads  .  

3.     Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  i/ie  golden  shores  .     . 
3.      High  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor  .     . 

High  and  low  be^tile  the  rich  and  poor  ... 

3.     I  have  operations  which  be  humours  of  revenge 

1  have  operations  /«  tiiy  head,  which  be  humours  of  revenge 

3.  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous 
I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  this  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous 
I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  jriien  is  dangerous 

4.  A  Cain-coloured  beard     .  .  .... 

A  Cfl?;^-coloured  beard     .  ...  ....  ... 

I      Though  love  use  reason  for  his  physician  .  .  .     . 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian  ....  ... 

I.     I  Ml  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men    .     .     . 

I  Ml  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  oi/at  men 

Here's  a  fellow  frights  English  out  of  his  wits   .     .  ... 

Here  's  a  fellow  frights  hianmir  out  of  his  wits  ...  ... 

I  had  rather  hear  them  scold  than  fight  .     .  .     •  .     .     . 

I  had  rather  hear  theni  scold  than  see  them  fight  .     . 

Leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left  hand  .  .     . 

Leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand  .     . 

Your  bold-beating  oaths 


.     C.  &=  W.,  S.,  Si., 

n., 

C.  &'  H^.,  n.,  A'.,  S., 


c.  &'  n:,  K.,  s.,  Si., 
c.  &=  PK,  £>.,  Ji:.,s., 


C.  &'  VV.,  D.,  K., 

....  i"., 

.     .     .     .     D.,  S., 

.    .  C.  if  II''.,  K.. 
.     .  £>, 


C.  &=  W.,  D.,  A'.,  S., 


...         .   S.,  St., 
C.  A'  fV.,  A".,  i'.,  St., 

C.  &>  IK, 
.     .  D.,  K.,  S., 

.    c.  &=  11:, 

.D,S.,St., 
.  C.  &»  IV.,  St., 


.  K. 

.  &=  W.,D.,  S., 

...      A-., 

.  c.  &=  ;k,  d., 

.     .     K.,  S., 

C.  &■  11:,  K., 

.     .     .     D.,  S., 

..€.&•  jr., 

.     .  D.,  K.,  S., 

.  C.  &=  11^.,  K., 

D.,  S., 

C.  &•  ;k, 

.       A".,  i'.,  St., 
.  C.  &'  IK.,  K., 


Yoiir  hcil-liaiting^  o&ths .     ■  •  ■  ....  .     D.,  S. 

In  such  alligant  terms  :  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar    .  .     .       C.  ^^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

In  such  alligant  terms;  and  such  wine  and  sugar 


I  have  received  none;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel 
I  have  received  none  ;  except  experience  be  a  jewel 
Like  a  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground     . 
Like  a  fair  house  built  upon  another  man's  ground 
Laughing-stocks  to  other  men's  humours  . 
Langhing-siogs  to  other  men's  humours 
Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel?  .     . 
Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel  ?       .... 


C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

C.  &=  IV.,  D., 
...        i'.,  St., 

C.&' 

.     .    D.,K.,  S.,  St., 
C.  <V  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St., 


PF. 
K. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 
D. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 
St. 
St. 
IV. 
St. 

s. 

PV. 
PV. 
St. 
PV. 
D. 
K. 
PV. 
PV. 
D. 
St. 
PV. 
K. 
IV. 
PV. 
D. 

,  s. 

St. 
PV. 
St. 
PV. 
IV. 
St. 
IV. 
St. 
Si. 
PV. 
D. 
PV. 
St. 
PV. 

pp\ 

D. 
St. 
PV. 
K. 
PV. 
PV. 
PV. 
PV. 
D. 
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THE   MERRY   WIVES   OF   WINDSOR    (continued). 
Act  Sc. 
iii.      3.    The  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow     ...  .      C.  &=  IK,  D.,  IC.,  Si.,  IV. 

The  right  arched  deui  of  the  brow .     .      S. 

iii.      3.     What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket !  C.  &^  IK,  K.,  S. 

What  a  taking  was  he  in  when  your  husband  asked  w/iat  was  in  the  basket!  .      D.,  St.,  IV. 


MEASURE   FOR   MEASURE. 

2.    The  words  of  heaven  ;  on  whom  it  will,  it  will ;  On  whom  it  will  not,  so  ;  yet  still 'tis  just 

C.  &-  IK,  K.  (i.  3),  ^'.  (i.  3),  ^f^-  (i.  3). 
The  ,ywiJ?-rf  of  heaven  ;  on  whom  it  will,  it  will ;  On  whom  it  will  not,  so  ;  yet  V  is  just  still  D. 
The  sword  of  heaven  ;  on  whom  it  will,  it  will ;  On  whom  it  will  not,  so ;  yet  still  't  is  just  St. 

2.  There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect,  Such  as  move  men  .     .  .  .  C-  &=  IV. 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect,  Such  ss  moves  mew  D.,  A",  (i.  3),  6".  (1.  3),  St ,  IV.  (\.  i). 

3.  The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  weeds  .  .  C.  ^^  W. 

The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds     .     .     D.,  K.  (i.  4),,^'.  (1.  4),  St.,  IV.  (i.  4). 

3.     In  time  the  rod  Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared      C.  &'  PK,  D.,  K.  (1.  4),  St.,  11^.  (i.  4). 
In  time  the  rod^s  More  mocked  than  feared      ...  .  .  .     .  S.  [\.  4). 


C.  &r'  J-K,  K.,  S.,  St. 

D.,  W. 

.     .     ,      C.  &=  W.,  K. 

D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


,.     What  know  the  laws,  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves? 

What  knows  the  law.  That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves? 
1.     Some  run  from  brakes  of  ice     ...     .  .... 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice  .     .  .     . 

^.     He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  .     .  .     .  C.  &^  f-K,  £>.,  K.,  S.,  Si. 

He  hath  o^euded  dttt  as  in  z  dresLtn       ....  .     .  .  ....    IV. 

-£.     Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function,  To  fine  the  faults  .  C.  6^  W.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function,  To  fine  ihe^ault ....  .     .  D.,  Si. 

3.  Falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth .  C.  &"  W.,  K. 

Falling  in  "Cw^  flames  of  her  own  youth  .....  .     .       D.,  S.,  St.,  IV 

4.  Like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read,  Grown  feared  .  .     .     .     C.  &>  W.,  K. 
Like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read,  Grown  seared              .     .               .     .       D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

4.     As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means  .     .     .  C  £^  IV.,  St.,  IV. 

As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means  .  .  ....  D.,  K.,  S. 

4.     Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt  .     .     .    C  <5^  W^.,  K,,  St.,  IV. 

Our  compelled  sins  Stand  more  for  iTumber  Ma7i  rti:c(7w/^    ...  .  .     .  .  D.,  S. 

4.     Either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so,  craftily,  ...  ...      C  cV  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S. 

Either  you  are  ignorant,  Or  seem  so,  cr<z/?j' .     .  .  St.,  W. 

4.     From  the  manacles  Of  the  all-building  law  .     .  .     .  C.  ^r'  W. 

From  the  manacles  Of  the  all-binding  \2.fi ...  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

From  the  manacles  Of  the  all-koldiytg  law  .  .  .  .  IV. 

I.     Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects     .  .  .  ..€.&=  IV.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  affects    .     .  .     .  ....  ...  D.,  S. 

I.     What's  yet  in  this  That  bears  the  name  of  life? C.  &^  H-".,  K.,  S.,  St.,  l-V. 

IVkat'^s  in  this  That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?      .     .  .     .  .     .     D. 

1.     In  this  life  Lie  hid  moe  thousand  deaths ...  .  .     .  C.  ^^  IV. 

In  this  life  Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths D.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

1.     The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  prenzie  guards  ...  ...  .   C  fir*  IV. 

The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In /r/(?i'//v  guards  .     .  .  .     .  D.,  /-K. 

The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  precise  guards .  K. 

The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In /r/w^zii?  guards  .  .5". 

The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover  In  rez/'rcwrf  guards  .  ,  .     ,     .     .    St. 

I.     In  thrilling  region  of  tliick-ribbed  ice  .     .  .  .     .  .      C.  S^  W.,  St.,  IV. 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice .  £).,  K.,  S. 

I      Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thought  Imagine  howling  .  .  .  .     .  C.  ^d^  W. 

Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts  Imagine  howling  ....    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


Act    Sc. 
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MEASURE    FOR    MEASURE    (continued). 

From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free  ...  .     C.  <5r»  JV.y  K, 

Free  from  our  faults,  ?i.%  from  faults  seeming  free  ...  ...      /).,  W. 

Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free  .  .  ,     ,     ,     .  6".,  St. 

How  may  likeness  made  in  crimes  .  .  .     .  C.  df  W.^  K.,  St. 

How  may  likeness  -wade  in  crimes  ,     .  .  .  .     .    D.    S.    W, 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams  .     .     .     C.  Gf  IV.,  D. 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream.     .  .  .     .  K.^  S.,  St.,  IV, 

Our  corn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe  's  to  sow  .  .  ...  C.  &=  PV.,  K. 

Our  corn  's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth  "* s  to  sow .     .       Z).,  6".,  St.,  IV, 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  To  the  under  generation  C.  &^  W,,D.,  IV. 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  "Yo  yonder  generation    .  .     K.,  S.,  St. 

To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair  .  .  C.  &^  fV.,  /C.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

To  make  her  heavenly  comfort  of  despair  .     .  .     .  D. 

Marvellous  little  beholding  to  your  reports  ...  C.  d^  IV. ^  /?.,  S.,  IV. 

Marvellous  little  beholden  to  your  reports .     .  ...  K.    St. 

My  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk         .  .,€.&=•  W.,  K. 

My  authority  bears  so  credent  bulk  .  ,  £}, 

My  authority  here  'j  of  a  credent  bulk S. 

My  authority  rears  of  a  credent  bulk     .  ....  ...  .     .  .     .    St. 

My  authority  ^^^^-j- 7i;/ a  credent  bulk .     .  ...         W. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath  :   I  would  say  the  truth  .     .       C.  Of  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loth  :  Fd  say  the  truth  .     .  .     D. 

Our  soul  Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks  .  .        C  &*  IV.,  Z?.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Our  soul  Cannot  but  yieldy^rM  to  yon  public  thanks W. 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing  As  e'er  I  heard  .     .     .  C.  ^  VV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing  As  7ie'er  1  heard  .     D. 

We'll  touse  you  Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose  .       C.  6t>  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
We '11  touse  you  Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know ^i7?^r  purpose     ,     .  .     .  .     D. 

How  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses  !  .  C.  6^  W.,  K.,  St. 

How  the  villain  would  ^/os^  now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses  !  ..,,/>.,  S.,  IV. 

Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you,  That  you  extol  me  thus  ?  .      C  A^  JV.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Wherein  have  /  deserved  so  oi  yo\\j  That  you  extol  me  thus?         ...  .     .       £>.,  St. 

(C.  6r'  JV.j  D.,  St.,  divide  Act  i.  into  four  scenes  ;  K.,  S.,  JV.,  into  five  scenes.) 


THE   COMEDY   OF   ERRORS. 

I  '11  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help     .  .  .€.&=  JV.,  D.,  JV, 

I  '11  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help  .     .  .     .  .  .     K. 

I  '11  hmit  thee  this  day  To  seek  \\\y  fine  by  beneficial  help .     ,      S. 

I  'II  limit  thee  this  day  To  seek  thy  hope  by  beneficial  help  ....  St. 

Yet  the  gold  bides  still,  That  others  touch,  and  often  touching  will  Wear  gold  .  C.  &'  JV. 
And  though  gold \i\6iQ%  still.  That  others  XQWc\\,yet  often~tonching  will  Wear  gold  .  .  D. 
And  though  gold  ""bides  still,  That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will  Wear  gold  .  K.,  St. 
Yet  though  gold  'bides  still  T/i£  triers'  touch,  fl«  often  touching  will  Wear  goldi  .  S. 
Vet  though  gold  ^bides  still,  That  others  touch,  an  often  touching  will  Wear  gold  .  .  .  W. 
No  man  that  hath  a  name,  By  falseJiood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame  .  C.  &r>  JV.,  JV. 
No  man  that  hath  a  name,  But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty,  I  '11  entertain  theoffered  fallacy  C.  &=■  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty,  I  '11  entertaiti  xh&  forced idHiX^Qy JV. 
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THE    COMEDY    OF    ERRORS    (continued). 

O  spite  of  spites  !    We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  sprites  ...  .     .  C.  6;^  H^. 

O  spite  of  spites  !     We  talk  with  none  but  goblins,  owls,  and  sprites  .          .     D. 

O  spite  of  spites  !     We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  ^/z/wA  sprites      .  .          .     K.,  S.,  Si. 

0  spite  of  spites  !     We  talk  with  goblins,  owles,  elves,  and  sprites  JV. 

,     I  am  transformed,  master,  am  I  not  ? .          .  C.  <5r=  JV.,  W. 

1  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  I  ?    .     .  .  Z?.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

.     Thou  woiildst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass  C.  &r'  IV.,  I)., /C.,  S.,  St. 

Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  a  face    ,     ,  .     .    IV. 

Your  cake  there  is  warm  within     .  .  .  .     .  C.  ^^  IV. 

Your  cake  is  warm  within ,     .  .  .     .     .     .     D. 

Your  cake  here  is  warm  within     .     .  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV^ 

.     Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs.  And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  them  and  there  lie 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.  (iii.  i),  S. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,  And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  thee,  and  there  lie     K. 

Spreado'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,  And  as  a  bride  VVi\2k&  thee,  and  there  lie    St.y  IV. 
.     Sent  whole  armadoes  of  caracks   ...         C.  ^r'  W.,  D.  (iii.  i.) 

Sent  whole  armadas  of  carracks      .     .  .....  ...  K.,  S. 

Sent  whole  armadoes  of  carrocks      .  ...  .  St.,  W. 

.     She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog      .  .     .  .  .  C.  ^  IV.,  D.  (iii.  i.) 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  cnrtail-dog  ,  ...  K.,  S.,  St, 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtall-dog  .     .  ^.  . 

.     A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough  C.  &^  W,,  D.,  S. 

A  fiend,  z/airy,  pitiless  and  rough  .  .  -     .  K.,  St.,  W. 

.     Expect  spoon-meat ;  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon  ....  .  C.  &^  IV.,  /C.,  St. 

Expect  spoon-meat ;  so  bespeak  a  long  spoon  ....  .     D. 

Expect  spoon-meat,  bespeak  a  long  spoon ...  ....  .     .  .  .     S. 

Expect  spoon-meat,  (t;M(/ bespeak  a  long  spoon  .  ....  W. 

.     Or  rather,  the  prophecy  like  the  parrot .     .  .     .     .         C.  &f  W,,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

Or  rather,  to  propliesy  Hke  the  parrot    .     .  ...        D.,  S. 

.     I  Ml  pluck  out  these  false  eyes .  C.  <5r=  /F.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

I  '11  pluck  out  those  false  eyes .  .     .  .     .  ....  D. 

Lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea C.  dr'  JV.,  D.,  St. 

I^ost  much  wealth  by  wreck  at  sea     ....  .  .     .     .    K. 

Lost  much  wealth  by  "wrack  of  sea         ...  .     .  .     .  S.,  JV. 

.     Venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly  .     .  C.  &=  JV. 

Venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  Poison  more  deadly  ....  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

Venom  clamour  of  a  jealous  woman  Poisons  more  deadly    .     .  .     .  .     .  St. 

What  doth  ensue  But  moody  and  dull  melancholy?      .  ,.€.&=  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  /F. 

What  doth  ensue  But  moody,  inopi7ig,  and  dull  melancholy? ...         D. 

.     And  the  while  His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him C.  <&*  JV.^  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

The  while.  His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  .  D. 

.     Go  to  a  gossips'  feast,  and  go  with  me  .     .     .  .  C.  A'  JV. 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me  .         .  ...  K.,  S. 

Go  to  a  gossips'  feast,  andy^y  with  me .      D.,  IV, 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  joy  with  me  .     .     .         S. 

.     After  so  long  grief,  such  festivity C.  dx'  Jf^.,  S.,  St. 

After  so  long  grief,  such/elicity    .     .  Z>. 

After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity K.,W. 

(C.  &*  JV.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  JV.,  divide  Act  iii.  into  two  scenes ;  D,  makes  but  one  scene.) 
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MUCH     ADO     ABOUT     NOTHING. 

How  sweetly  you  do  minister  to  love ! 

How  sweetly  ^ijjj/o?;  minister  to  love  !    .     ,  .... 

I  can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of 

I  can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed  not  of 

I  can  tell  yoji  news  that  you  yet  dream  not  of     .     ,     . 

I  can  tell  you  jtews  that  you  yet  dreamed  not  of 

I  can  teMycu  news  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of 

If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient  sufferance  .     . 

If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  sufferance 

Sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business     . 

Sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  to  no  man's  business  . 

It  is  impossible  you  should  take  true  root  .     .     . 

It  is  impossible  you  should  take  root     ... 

To  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl 

To  inaki  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl 

He  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them  . 

He  both //i-a^^^/i  men  and  angers  them      .     . 

All  disquiet,  horror  and  perturbation  follows  her  .     . 

All  disquiet,  horror  and  perturbation yi?//i77y  her      .... 

Here  's  a  dish  I  love  not:  I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue 

Here  's  a  dish  I  love  not :  I  cannot  endure  this  Lady  Tongue 

Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion 

Civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of « jealous  complexion  . 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind 

A  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  attswer  mind 

Now  is  he  turned  orthography       ...  .  .  .     . 

Now  is  he  turned  orthographer  .  

Now  lie  is  turned  ortho^rapher 

These  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks;  Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and 


C. 


These  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks  :  Note,  notes,  forsooth,  an' 

In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise  .     . 

In  the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  ^^^  he  is  wise      .  ... 

Undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear  .... 

Undertakes  them  with  a  Christian-like  fear       .     .     . 

If  he  do  fear  God  a'  must  necessarily  keep  peace  .  ... 

If  he  do  fear  God  he  must  necessarily  keep  peace  .     .     . 

If  he  do  fear  God /:^  must  necessarily  ^^^/ //if /^«c^ 

It  seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent     ....  .  C 

It  seems  her  affections  have  the  full  bent  ....  ... 

Nature,  drawing  of  an  antique.  Made  a  foul  blot    ... 
Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic,  Made  a  foul  blot    . 
Not  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fashions  .... 

A''£7r  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fashions      .... 

It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks 

It  were  a  bitter  death  to  die  with  mocks     .... 

For  the  watch  to  babble  and  to  talk  is  most  tolerable 
For  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable 
Bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed  .... 

Bid  them  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed  .     .     . 

Like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reeky  painting    .     . 

Like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting 

If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  yon  '11  see  he  shall  lack  no  barns  C.  £^  IV.,  D.,  S., 

If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll /i'i'/^  he  shall  lack  no  barns  ....      JC., 


.  C. 


.     .     .     .  C.  &' 
D.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

..€.&•  ir., 


.    .    .    ■  c.  &= 

D.,  A-.,  S.,  St., 

&=  li:,D.,K.,  St., 


C.  &-  If^.,  D.,  S., 

...      JC., 

C.  &'  II'.,  D.,  S., 

...  .      K., 

C.  &=  IF.,  D.,  St., 

.  K. 

..€.&= 

.    D.,  A".,  i'.,  St., 

:  &=  py.,  D.,  K.,  s.. 


£f  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

&  IV.,  n.,  s.,  St., 

C.  &'  IV., 
....     AT.,  S., 


.St., 


nothing 

<V  ir.,  D  ,  S. 

noting 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S., 

.     .      K., 

C.  &-  «'.,  D.,  S., 

.      K., 

.     .  C.  &= 

.      JC.,  S.,  St., 


&'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

.     .  C.  &' 

.    D.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

6-  IV., /C,  S.,  St., 


&=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

...  .  €.&• 

.    v.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

<V  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 


.     .  C.  if 
K.,  S.,St., 


IV. 
IV. 
D. 

S. 
K. 
St. 
IV. 
W. 
JV. 
W. 

S. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 
St. 
IV. 

,  s. 

IV. 
IV. 
St. 
IV. 
St. 

w. 
w. 

K. 
St. 
IV. 
D. 

w. 

K. 
St. 
IV. 
St. 

w. 

IV. 
IV. 
D. 
W. 
K. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
D. 
St. 
W. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
K. 
W. 
TV. 
St. 
IV. 
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C.  &- 


C.  &•  IV.,  K. 

C.  &=  W., 
.     D. 
&=  »'.,  D.. 

&-  ;(-'.,  K.,s., 

IV.,  D.,K., 


MUCH   ADO   ABOUT   NOTHING    (continued). 

Comprehended  two  aspicious  persons ,     ,  C.  &^  W.,  K.,  S., 

Comprehended  two  auspicious  persons  .  .  .     .  

Out  on  thee  !    Seeming  !    I  will  write  against  it  .  .  ...  C  tSr'  W., 

Qu^  Q\\  thy  seeiiiins '.    I  will  write  against  it  

Out  on  the  seeinitig  I    I  will  write  against  it   .  ...  ...  .     . 

About  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart .  C.  &'  IV.,  K.,  S., 

About  ^.^  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart     .  ... 

Hear  me  a  little  ;  For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long      .     .     . 

Hear  me  a  little ;  For  I  have  only  silent  been  so  long 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  To  start  into  her  face    .     .     . 

A  thousand  blushing  ii//«r:VzoKj  j/(zrMnto  her  face  .... 

In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes  .     . 

In  angel  whiteness  ^£'«7' away  those  blushes  .  .     .  .     . 

Trust  not  my  age,  My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity  .     . 

Trust  not  my  age,  My  reverend  calling,  nor  divinity  . 

More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life     .     .  

More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life 

Flat  burglary,  as  ever  was  committed.  —  Yea,  by  mass,  that  it  is 
Flat  burglary,  as  ever  was  committed.  —  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it 
As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina 
As  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina  . 
Bid  him  speak  of  patience    ...  .     . 

Bid  him  speak  to  me  of  patience  .... 

Bid  sorrow  wag,  cry  hem     ....  .     . 

A  nd,  '  sorrow  wag  '  cry ;  hem      .  ... 

Cry  —  sorrow,  wag !   and  hem .  ... 

A  nd,  sorrow^ s  wag,  cry  h  em        .  .     . 

Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys 

Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion- ;«o«^V/«^  boys 

Go  anticly,  show  outward  hideousness  .     .     . 

Go  anticly,  a«(f  show  outward  hideousness    . 

I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms 

C.&'  IV.,  D.,  K., 
I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,y(?r  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms  .  .  .  , 
Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead,  Till  death  be  uttered,  Heavily,  heavily  C.  &' 

Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead,  Till  death  be  uttered,  Heavenly,  heavenly  K.,  S. 

Conjoined  In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage C.  £^  W., 

Conjoined  /'  the  state  of  honourable  marriage  . 
Conjoined  In  the  estate  of  honourable  marriage 


.     .  C. 
D.,  K.,  S., 
C.  &=  IV. 
.  D., 
if  IV.,  K.,  S., 


St.,  W. 

D. 
St.,  IV. 
.  D.,  S. 
.  .  K. 
St.,  IV. 
.  D. 
,  S.,  St. 
D.,  IV. 
St.,  W. 
,  K.,  S. 
,  S.,  St. 
K.,  W. 
St.,  W. 

D. 
,  S.,  St. 

.  .  w. 
:  &-  IV. 
St.,  w. 
,  K.,  S. 
St.,  IV. 
St.,  IV. 
D. 


&•  W.,  D.,  St. 


&'  IV, 
.  K., 
C.&' 

K.,  S., 


.    K. 

.     S. 

.  W. 
D.,  St. 
S.,  IV. 
W.,  D. 
St.,  IV. 

,  S.,  St. 

.   .  w. 

IV.,  D. 
St.,  W. 
S.,  W. 
.  D. 
K.,  St. 


LOVE'S    LABOUR  'S    LOST. 


Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  too    .     .  ...       C.  &=  W.,  D.,  W. 

Subscribe  to  your  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too K.,  S. 

Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  them  too ....  .St, 

Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits  .     .      C.  b'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Dainty  bits  Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits    ....  ....  K.,  IV. 

All  delights  are  vain  ;  but  that  most  vain C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

All  delights  are  vain  ;  ««^  that  most  vain K.,  IV. 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books C.  6f  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Save  bare  authority  from  others'  books D, 
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LOVE'S    LABOUR  'S    LOST    (continued). 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth         .  .     .  .     .     .     .  C.  &=  W. 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows  .  .  .  ...  .  D.,  AT".,  S.,  IV. 

Than  wish  a  snow  on  May's  new-fangled  wreat/i  .  .  ....  .    Si. 

To  study  now  it  is  too  late,  Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate   C.  &>  iV.,  K.,  J.,  Si. 

To  study  now  it  is  too  late  —  Climb  o'er  the  house /' w«/i?irA  the  little  gate D. 

To  study  7tow  ;  —  it  is  too  late  :  That  were  to  climb  the  house  o'er  to  unlock  the  gate      .    IV. 
A  dangerous  law  against  gentility  !  .     .  .     .     .  C.  &r>  IV.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

W^ 
D. 


A  dangerous  law  against  garrulity  I  .     . 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  r\e.vt /ash ions  planted 

One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish 

One  who  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue  Doth  ravish 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  having  .     .  ... 

To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air 

To  the  most  wholesome  physic  of  ^^  health-giving  air 

And  till  then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow  ! 

And  till  then,  .S"// thee  down,  sorrow!  .... 

And  till  then,  Set  thee  down,  sorrow  ! .  

And  until  \\\QT\y  Sit  down.  Sorrow! 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning  ;  —  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning  ;  —  \ijits  the  spirit  of  a  tapster        .     . 

Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted  

Yet  SamsoTt  was  so  tempted  ...  .  . 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet   ,  .     .  .  .  .     . 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnetbt  ... 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonneteer 

I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnets  ...  .     .  .... 

Well  fitted  in  arts,  glorious  in  arms   .  ...  ... 

Well  fitted  in  iJie  arts,  glorious  in  arms  .  .     . 

'T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord,  And  sin  to  break  it 
*Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord,  Not  sin  to  break  it     . 
Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids 
Canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyes 
Canary  to  it  with  tJie  feet ;  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eye     . 
Make  them  men  of  note  —  do  you  note  me  ?  .     , 
Make  them  men  of  note,  do  you  note,  men  ? 
Volable  and  free  of  grace     ...  .  . 

Voluble  and  free  of  grace      ...  .     .  ... 

Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four 

Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door,  Staying  the  odds  by  making  four 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  theeyV^^^  from  durance  , 

I  give  thee  thy  Uberty,7V^^  thee  from  durance   .  .  ... 

This  whimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy 
This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy 
A  wightly  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow         .     . 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow 
A  witty  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow  .... 

Whoe'er  a'  was,  a'  showed  a  mounting  mind 
Whoe'er  lie  was,  he  showed  a  mounting  mind 
First  praise  me,  and  again  say,  no  .     . 

First  praise  me,  then  again  say,  no  .     . 
First  praise  me,  a«f^/^K  again  say,  no     .     . 
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C.  a-  IK,  A'.,  S.,  St. 


.  C.&-  IV.  D.,  A'.,  S. 

.     .     St.,  IV. 

.  C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  St. 

...  .    A'.,  S.,  VV. 

C.  dr-  IV.,  K.J  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.  D. 

.  C.  i^  IV. 

.    D.,  K.,  St. 

.      6". 

PV. 

C.&^  IV.,  D  ,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

C.  6^  PV.,  D.,  IV. 

.     .     .    K.,  S.,  St. 

.   .   .   .    c.  a'  iv.,/c. 

.         .  D. 

S. 

.     .    .     St.,  IV. 

.  C.  &^  W.,  S.,  IV. 

...         .    Z).,  K.,  St. 

C  &^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .     D. 

C.  <&-  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

.     .  D. 

IV. 

C.  6^  IV.,  D. 

JC.S.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .  C.  &-  IV. 

/>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  w. 

C.  6r'  IV.,  D.,  K.,St. 

.     .     .     .  S.,  IV. 

.  C.  &-  IV.,  K.,  St. 

D.,  IV. 

.5". 

.     .  C.  dj'  IV. 
D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W-'. 

.   .  c.  a^  u^. 

.  D.,K.,S.,  St. 

IV. 

.  .  C.  &=  IV. 
.  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
C.  6-  IV.,  D.,  AT.,  St. 

S. 

IV. 
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COMPARATIVE     READINGS. 


LOVE'S    LABOUR  'S    LOST   (continued). 


^c/   Sc. 


1  Indiibitate  beggar  Zenelophon     .     .  .     .     . 

1.  Wliicli  10  aiiiiothanize  in  the  vulgar      ....  .     .     , 

Wliich  to  aiiatomize  in  the  vulgar  .  .     .     .     . 

Which  to  «KK£'^rtK/2^  in  the  vulgar  ,     .  .     .     .     . 

z..     Ripe  as  the  potnewater        .  .  

Ripe  as  rt  pomewater       .  

£,     Hangetli  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  caelo,  the  sky    .     . 

Hangelh  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  cteium^  the  sky  .     .     . 

Hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  ci£to,  the  sky 

2.  A  palcll  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a  school  .  . 
A  patch  set  on  learning,  to  set  him  in  a  school 

2  A  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple      ...  , 

A  gll't  that  I  have,  simple ;  simply        .     .  ,     . 

2.     If  their  sons  be  ingenuous  ... 

If  their  sons  be ///^6?«/(7«j  .  ... 

2      A  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  tuft  of  earth  . 

A  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  titrfoi  earth 
2.     That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue  .     . 

That  sings  tJte  heave?ts'  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue 

That  /  sitt^  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue 

2.  You  find  not  the  apostraphas,  and  so  miss  the  actient 

You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  accent .     .     . 

3.  Set  thee  down,  sorrow !  .  ,     .  .  .  .     , 
Sit  thee  down,  sorrow  !  .                                                    .     . 

3.     So  say  I,  and  I  the  fool  . 

So  say  T,  and  ay  the  fool  

3.     The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows 

The  dezu  o/}iight  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows    . 
3.     How  far  df»st  thou  excel  1     .  .  .  .     .  .     . 

How  far  thoit  dost  excel  1  .  .     .     .     . 

3.     He  comes  in  like  a  perjure  .  .     .     .  . 

He  comes  in  \\V^7i  perjurer 

3.     Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose  :  Disfigure  not 

Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose  :  Disfigure  not 
3.     The  wonder  in  a  mortal  eye  !  . 

The  wonder  o/?^  mortal  eye  !    .  

3.     My  true  love's  fasting  pain  .     .     . 

My  true  love's  lasting  pain      .  

3.     And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig     .     . 

And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig      .     .  .     . 

And  profound  Solomon  ^?i«z«^  ay^^^        .     .     , 
3.     With  men  like  men  of  inconstancy  .     . 

Willi  men  like jj/ow,  men  of  inconstancy     . 

With  men  like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy  . 

With  tnoon-llke  men,  of  strange  inconstancy 

With  men-like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy  .     .     . 
3.     Write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?     Or  groan  for  love?     . 

Write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ?    Or  groan  for  Joan  ?   . 
3.     The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face    . 

The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  will  sh^w  his  face 
3.     Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree 

Youug  blood  doth  InU  obey  an  old  decree  .... 


C.  &■  IV.,  K.,  S.. 

....      !>., 

C.  &-  IV., 

.     .      D.,  K. 


C.  &" 

D.,K.,S.,St., 
C.  &• 

.     .      K.,  S.,  St., 
C.  &•  PK,  A'.,  St., 

D. 

C.  dr-  »'.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

C.  Sf  ly., 

.  D.,  K.,  S., 

C.&f 

.  n..  A'.,  .s.,  St., 

C.  &>  ly.,  K.,  St., 


.     .  C.&' 
£>.,  IC,  S.,  St., 

c.  if  ;r.,  K.,  s., 

D., 

C.  <5^  IV.,  D.,  K.,S., 


C.  &'  ]V.,D.,  K., 

S., 

C.  6f  IV,  K.,  St., 
...        Z>, 


C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  K., 

.     .     .   '.  S., 

his  slop  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

his  shape  .  .     . 

.     .C.  Sf 

.    /).,  K.,  S.,  St., 

.    C.  &=  W.,  K.,  St., 

.     .        D 

C.  &'  IV., 

.    £>.,  K., 


c.  &= 
K., 


C.  &•  IV., 
.  .  .  PC ,  S.,  St., 
C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

.  C.  &=  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St., 


St. 

IV. 
St. 

,  s. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
n. 
w. 

IV. 

s. 

St. 
IV. 
IV. 
St. 

w. 
w. 

IV. 
D. 
S. 
W. 
IV. 
St. 

«-'. 

St. 

ir. 

IV. 
St. 
IV. 

,s. 

St. 
IV. 

w. 

St. 
IV. 

w. 

IV. 

s. 
'iv. 

St. 

s. 
w. 

D. 
IV. 

s. 

St. 
D. 
IV. 
St. 

w. 
w. 

D. 
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LOVE'S     LABOUR  'S    LOST    (continued). 

The  luie  of  dungeons  and  the  suit  of  m'sht .     .  C.  &=  IV. 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  tlie  scerzvl  of  night       .  ,  .      /).,  IC,  S. 

Tlie  Iiue  of  dinigeons,  and  the  sfo/e  of  night  ...  .     .    St. 

The  hue  of  dunc;eoiis,  and  tjie  j/irt(/^  of  night     ...  ...  .    PV. 

Universal  plodding  poisons  up  The  nimble  spirits  .  C  &^  IV.,  St. 

Universal  plodding /r/j/7«i-  up  The  nimble  spirits  .     .  ,  Z?.,  K.,S.,  W. 

Teiches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye      .  ,  .  .       C.  dy'  i-K.,  A'.,  S.^  Si. 

I'caches  such  /(?(7rH/;/^  as  a  woman's  eye  .  .  .  .     IV. 

Ttie  voice  of  all  the  goda  Mike  lieaven  drowsy  .  .  C  6^  IV.,  D. 

The  voice  of  a'.l  the  gods  Makes  heaven  drowsy      ...  .      A'.,  ^.,  St.,   IV. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility  ,  C.  6^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humatiity      ...  .  D. 

I  abhor  such  fanat'cai  phantasimes  .  ...  .     .   C.  &^  l^V. 

I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms  ,  .  /?.,  K.,  St ,  IV. 

I  abhor  s,wz\\  fantastical pJiantasms       .      .  .     .      S 

Call  abbominable  :  it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie       .  .  .  .  C.  6^  JV. 

Qd.\\  ab!}}77ina!>ie :  it  insinuateth  <3?(!e  of  zV<!j(7«/r^  .  .  .  D. 

Q-eiW  abotnhiahle  :  it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie    .  .  .  .  A",  St.,   W. 

Qz\\  abominable  :  it  insinuatetli  me  of //w^w/r^  .  .     S. 

By  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterraneum  .  .  C.  Gf'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

By  the  sa't  wave  of  the  Mediterranean  .  .  .     .    W. 

Arts-man,  preambulate  ;  we  will  be  singuled  from  the  barbarous  .  .  .     .  C.  is^  IV. 

Arts-man,  prcFavdnda  ;  we  will  be  singled  from  the  barbarous  .         Z?,,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  word  is  well  culled,  chose,  sweet  and  apt  ...  .  C.  ^r'  PV. 

The  word  is  well  culled,  choice ;  sweet  and  apt  .  .     .  .  D. 

The  word  is  well  culled,  chose ;  sweet  and  apt  .  K.,  S.,  IV. 

The  word  is  well  culled;  choice,  sweet,  and  apt  .     .  .     .     St. 

Among  other  important  and  most  serious  designs  .  .  .  .  .     .   C  <5h>  IV. 

Among  other  hnporittnate  and  most  serious  designs  ....  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not.  an  antique  .  .     .  .  .     .  C.  £7^  IV. 

We  wi  1  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic  .    D.,  fC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Past  cure  is  still  past  care  .     .  .  C.  dr'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Past  care  is  still  past  ctire         .     .  .      S. 

And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests  .  .  .     C.  6^  /^'.,  D. 

And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests    .     .  ,  .     .       K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests  .  C.  £r>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV, 

And  make  77ze  proud  to  make  ///;«  proud  that  jests       .     .  .     .      S. 

So  perttaunt-like  .  .      .  .  C.  ^r'  JV. 

So  potent-like  .     .  .  D.,S. 

So  portent-like  .  .  •  ...  A'.,  St. 

So  persaintt-like  .....  .  .  IV. 

In  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears,  To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  /C.,  St.,  IV. 
In  this  scene  ridiculous  appears,  To  check  their  folly,  passion's  sudden  tears  .  .     .S". 

How  many  inches  doth  fill  up  one  mile  ...  .     .   C.  ^r"  W. 

How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile    .  ■  ...     D.,  K.,  S..  St.,  W. 

Pecks  up  uit  as  pigeons  pease,  And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please     .  C.  &'  IV. 

Pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons>^rt5,  And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please  .  _.     .  D.,  St. 

Pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons /f(z^,  And  utters  it  again  when  youe  doth  please      .  K.,  S. 

Picks  up  wit  as  pigeons /?iw,  And  utters  it  again  when  yove  doth  please  .     .  .     .    [V. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  while  as  whale's  bone .  C.  &^  IV. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales'  bone  .     .  .  A".,  St. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  ivhal'es  bone  ....  ...  S. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales-bone -O.,  W, 
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COMPARATIVE     READINGS. 


LOVE'S    LABOUR  »S    LOST    (continued). 


A  ct   Sc. 


Nor  God,  nor  I,  delights  in  perjured  men 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  perjured  men  ...  ... 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation 
Three-piled  liyperboles,  spruce  affection  ... 

Smiles  his  cheek  in  years .     . 

Smiles  his  cheek  in_;V^rj 

And  the  contents  Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents.    . 
And  the  contents  Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents 
And  the  contents  Lie  in  \\\zfail  ol  that  which  it  presents    .     . 
The  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical  ...  ... 

The  schoolmaster  is  exceedingly  fantastical 

Abate  throw  at  novum         ...  .  .... 

Abate  a  throw  at  novum       ....  .     . 

Abate  throw  at  Noveni   .  .  .  ... 

A  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler   . 

A  marvellous  good  neighbour,  in  sooth  ;  and  a  very  good  bowler 

Whose  club  killed  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canis  .     .         . 

Whose  club  killed  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canus      .     .     . 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble  tongue  . 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  hutnble  tongue  . 

Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  short  of  thanks 

Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks  , 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  forms 

The  extreme /«W  of  time  extremely  forms 

The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely_/or;^; 

The  extreme  fiasie  of  time  extremely  forms 

To  wail  friends  lost  Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome-profitable     . 

To  wail  friends  lost  Is  not  by  much  so  ivholesojne^  profitable    . 

I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  are  double   . 

I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  are  dull 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  ow],  Tu-whit ;  Tu-who  .  .  . 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  Tu-Tvko  ;  Tu-whit,  tu-who 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  Tu-avho  ;  Tu-whit,  to-'who 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  To-njuko ;  To-whity  to-who 


.     C.  &=  W.,D.,  K.,St. 

...  .  S.,  IV. 

C.  6^  IV.,  Z?.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

M^. 

C.  SflV-yD,  K.,  St.,  W. 

S. 

.    C.  &>  IV.y  D.,  St.,  iV. 

K. 

.     S. 

.     C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  fV. 

/c.,st. 

.  C.  <&-  IV.,  D.,  St. 

K. 

....       S.,  JV. 

C.  &=  JV.,  D. 

K.,S.,  St.,  W. 

.    C.  &-  IV.,  JV. 

.  D.,  K.y  S.,  Si. 
.  C.  dr^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 
K.,St. 


C.&'JV..  S.,  St. 

.     .  I}.,  K.,  JV. 

.     C.  &^  JV.,  St. 

.       ■  .         D. 

.     ,     .     ,    K. 

.     .     .     ,S.,  JV. 

C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  St 

.     .    K.,  S.,  JV. 

C.  &>  JV.,  K.,  St. 

.     .    D.,  S..  JV. 

.     .     .  C.&>^  JV. 

.    D. 

.     .  K.,  St.,  JV. 

...      .   s. 


A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S     DREAM. 


Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night  C.  ^  W. 

Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  nights .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child  .     .     .     .  C.  dr"  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

This  man  hath  'witched  the  bosom  of  my  child .     .  D. 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  W. 

But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distilled  K.,  S.,  St. 

Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes C.  &=  JV- 

Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  «:iw  eyes D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  J^'. 

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read C.  &=•  JV.,  St. 

For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

Ohell!  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes C.  Sf'  JV.,  D.,  JV. 

O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  cjj'ff K.,S.,St. 

Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound C.  ^r'  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St, 

Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound , K.,  JV. 
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Act  Sc. 
i.      1. 


1.  ^. 

ii.  1. 

ii.  1, 

ii.  1 


u.  I. 
ii.  I. 
ii.      1. 


A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM    (continued). 

To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May C.  &^  iV.y  D.,  K.,  S.^ 

To  do  observancey^r  a  morn  of  May    ...  

Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour  so,  Yours  would  I  catch  C.  &'  W.,  D.,  K ., 

Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour  ^i? .'  Yours  would  I  catch 

Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour  so,  KoarTO^^-ali/'rf catch 

That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  unto  a  hell      .     .  .         .     ,     .     C.  &r>  IV.,  D,,  K., 

That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  into  hell     ...         ....         .     . 

That  he  hath  turned  a  Heaven  i7Uo  a  Hell ...         .     . 

Therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child,  Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguiled 

C.  6»  W.,  D.,  K.,  S., 
Therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child,  Because  in  choice  he  often  is  begtiiled  ... 
I  will  roar  you  an 'twere  any  nightingale  .     .  .     .     .  .  C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

I  will  rortr  rt« 'twere  any  nightingale         .  ...  ,     . 

I  do  wander  every  where.  Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere  C.  ^r'  W.,  Z>.,  A".,  S., 

I  do  wander  every  where.  Swifter  than  the  moony  sphere 
Are  not  you  he  That  frights  the  maidens? 


St. 

w. 
w. 
s. 

St. 
St. 

s. 

IV. 


.     .     C.  &•  IV., 
.     .     .     .D.,  K.,  S., 

c.  &=  py.,  K.,  s.,  St., 


c.  &=  IV., 


K., 


.  D., 


Are  you  not  he  That  frights  the  maidens? 
Sometimes  labour  in  the  quern  .     . 

Sometime  labours  in  the  quern     . 
Laugh,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth 
Lo^,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth 
Loffe,  And  waxen  in  their  mirth .     . 
Loffe ;  And  j'(?jrf«  in  their  mirth      .     . 
Come  from  the  farthest  steppe  of  India 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India 
In  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea    . 
On  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea   .     . 
Every  pelting  river  made  so  proud    . 
Every  petty  river  made  so  proud  .     . 
Crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion  flock 
Crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  cJuer  .    . 
The  human  mortals  want ;  their  winter  here 
On  old  Hiems'  thin  and  icy  crown     .     .     . 
On  old  ffyeins'  chin,  and  icy  crown .     . 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog     . 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  do  your  dog      .... 
I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows   .     . 
I  know  a  bank  ijihereon  the  wild  thyme  blows  . 
Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight . 

Lulled  in  these  bowers  with  dances  and  delight .... 

My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit.  So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it 

C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  K.  (ii.  3),  5-.  (ii 
My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit.  So  that  but  one  heart  can  we  make  of  it   .  .... 

My  heart  unto  yours  is  knit,  So  that  but  one  heart  caK^yOTi  make  of  it 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  .     .  .  C.  <5r=  fF.,  Z).,  ./ST.  (ii.  3),  i'.  (ii.  3), 

Two  bosoms  interchanged  with  an  oath     .......  .     . 

Nature  shows  art    .  .  .     .         .     .         C.  &= 

Nature  shows  ^c>- art  .     .  .     .  Z)., /iT.  (ii.  3),  3'.  (ii.  3)1 -S"'-, 

Sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood  dear C.  ^  IV., 

Sighs  of  love,  that  c(7j/ the  fresh  blood  dear   .     .  D.,K.,S., 

Fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light C.  dr*  W.,  K.,  St., 

Fiery  O's  and  eyes  of  light .^. 


€.&• 

K.  (ii.  2),  i'.  (ii.  2.),  St., 
.    .     .  C.  &'  PV.,  D., 

K.  (ii.  2),  5-.  (ii.  2), 

.  C.  b'  ly.,  D.,  K.  (ii.  2),  i-.  (ii.  2), 

€.&• 

v.,  K.  (ii.  2),  .S-.  (ii.  2),  St., 
C.  &'  IV.,  St., 

D.,  S.  (ii, 

.A",  (ii. 

C.&'  IV.,  D.,  St., 

K.  (ii.  2),  5-.  (ii. 

.  C.  &=  W.,  D.,  K.  (ii.  2),  5-.  (ii.  2), 

C.  &•  W.,  K.  (ii.  2),  5'.  (ii.  2),  St., 

.  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.  (ii.  2),  i-.  (ii.  2), 


St. 

w. 

St. 

w. 

St. 

w. 

St. 
IV. 
IV. 
D. 

w. 

D. 
St. 
S. 

IV. 
IV. 
St. 

w. 

St. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

w. 

2.) 
2.) 

IV. 

2.) 

St. 

w. 
w. 

D. 

St. 

w. 


3.) 

St. 

w. 

St. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
St. 
IV. 
,S. 
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A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM    (continued). 


Act  Sc. 


C.  &>. 


C.&' 


K., 
.  .  .  .S., 
.  C.  &=  IV.,  s., 
.  £>.,  A-., 
.  .  C.  Sf  IV., 
.  .  D.,  K.,S., 
W.,  D.,S.,  St., 


C.  6f  W.,  D.,  K., 
■S., 
.     .  €.&= 
A'.,  i'.,  St., 
C.  &=  IV., 


O; 


C.  &•  IV.,  K., 


.  s. 


Is  it  all  forgot?  AH  school-days'  friendship? 

And  is  all  forgot  ?   All  zchool-day  friendship  ? 

A  7id  /jail  forgot  ?   Ail  school-days'  friendship  ? 

/jrt// forgot?    All  school-days' friendship?    . 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower 

Have  witli  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower 

But  yet  an  iin;on  in  partition         .     .     . 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition      ...  .     . 

Make  mouths  upon  ine  when  I  turn  my  back 

Make  nioTus  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back   . 

Wink  each  at  other  ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up  .  .  ... 

Wink  at  each  other ;  liold  the  sweet  jest  up 

Partly  my  own  fault;   \\  hich  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy 
Partly  mine  own  fault ;  Wliicli  deatli  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy 
Out,  loathed  medicine  !  hated  potion,  hence  !  .     .     . 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  hated  i*i?/.stf?/,  hence  !      .  .... 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  O  hated  potion,  hence  !      .  ... 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !  C  hated /(jiljtfw,  hence  ! 

Out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt 

Out  of  hope,  of  questioji,  douH  ...  .     .  .     . 

Slill  thou  mistakest,  Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully  . 
Still  tliou  mistakest.  Or  else  cojnmifst  thy  knaveries  uuilling-ly 
Thou  shalt  buy  this  dear.  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see     .     . 
Thou  shalt  '/y  this  dear.  If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see  .     . 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye 
And  sleep,  that  sometime  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye 
Seeking  sweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool 
O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now! 
O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loaik  this  visage  now  1 
Bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity  .  .     , 

Bless  it  to  all  W\r  posterity  .     .  ... 

Truly  would  I  speak,  —  And  now  do  I  bethink  me 
Truly  would  I  speak,  —  And  now  /  do  bethink  me 
Now  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it      .  .  .     . 

Now  do  I  w-ish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it  ... 

I  never  may  believe  These  antique  fables  .... 

I  never  may  believe  These  atttic  fables 
The  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shapes    .     . 

The  poet's  pen  Turns  them  to  shape  

What  poor  duty  cannot  do.  Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might 

What  poor  -williftg  duty  cannot  do.  Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might 

Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neighbours  . 

Now  is  the  7noral  down  between  the  two  neighbours 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion    .     .     . 

Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  moon  and  a  lion  . 

Leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon 

Leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  hearken  to  the  moon 

Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be 

Myself  the  man~€ -the-moon  do  seem  to  be  ... 

Myself  the  man  i' M' moon  rf£J^>4  seem  to  be  ...  ....  .  . 

Myself  the  ^flK-z'-M'-7«0£7?i  rfijM  seem  to  be  .     .  ...  ... 

With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass   C.  &/=  W.,  D.,  K.,  S., 
With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  might  yet  recover,  and.yf/  prove  an  ass 


C.  df  IV.,  D.,  S.. 

.     .     .     K., 

.     .     .C.  6t'  IV.,  K., 

.         D.,   S; 

C.  &-  IV.,  K.,  S., 

D., 

C.  Sf  IV.,  D.,  St., 

K. 

C.  6-  W.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

C.  &•  IV. 

.     .  D.,  A'.,  St., 

.     .C.b' 

.    D.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

.     .  C.6>' 

S.,  St., 

D.,  K., 

S., 

.  C.  &=  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St., 


.    D.,  K., 
C.  df  IV., 


.  C.  Sr-  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

C.  b'  IV.,  K.,  St., 

.  D. 

C.  &=  IK,  D. 

.     .  A-.,  St.. 

c.  e^  n^.,  K., 


w. 

D. 

St. 
w. 

IV. 
St. 

w. 

St. 
IV. 
K. 
St. 

w. 

IV. 
IV. 
D. 
K. 
St. 
IV. 
W. 
St. 
St. 
IV.- 
IV. 
St. 
St. 
IV. 

w. 

,s. 

St. 

IV. 

,  6-. 
w. 
w. 

IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 
D. 
IV. 
D. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 

s. 
,s. 

IV. 

,  s. 

D. 
St. 

w. 

St. 
IV. 
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Act   Sc. 


A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM    (continued). 


V.       I.     These  lily  Hps,  This  cherry  nose  . 

Tiiese  lily  brcws^   This  cherry  nose   .     ,     . 

V.  ».  Through  tlie  house  give  glimmering  light  . 
Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light 
Though  ihe  house  give  ghmmering  light  .     . 

(C.  &=  IV. ^  Z?.,  St.,  W.^  divide  Act  ii.  into  two  scenes  ; 
cnake  but  one  scene  of  Act  v.;  K..S.. 


.       C.  &-  IV.,  Z>.,K.,Si.,  M^. 
.     .     S. 

.     .     .   C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  K.  (v.  2),  St.  (v.  2) 

^.    (vr.    2). 

....  .  .VV.iy.  2). 

K.,  S.y  into  three  scenes.       C.  ^f  W.^  D.y 
St.,  I'V.,  make  two  scenes  ) 


THE   MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 


What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  miglit  do 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea 
His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat 

His  reasons  rtr^ /w,?  grains  of  wheat 

It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  se:ited  in  the  mean 

It  is  no  .swia// happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean  . 

I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  '11  be  married  to  a  sponge 

I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  /  iviil  be  manied  to  a  sponge 

Watei-rats,  water-tliieves  and  land-tliieves     .  ... 

Water-rats,  /£i:«^-thieves  and  waier-ih.i&\&s 

Alihough  1  neither  lend  nor  borrow 

Albeit  1  neither  lend  nor  borrow  . 

Is  it  possible  A  ciir  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats? 

Is  it  possible  A  cur  should  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ? .     . 

When  did  friendship  take  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend 

When  did  friendsliip  take  A  breed  ^y^barren  metal  of  his  friend? 

O  father  Abram,  what  these  Christians  are  !  .     . 

0  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are  ! 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect  .     . 
Whose  own  hard  dealing  teaches  them  suspect  . 
Scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  wit 
Scanted  me  And  hedged  me  by  his  will 

1  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes 
I  would  d'erstare  the  sternest  eyes         .     . 
The  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnal  .     . 
The  Jew  is  the  very  devil  i7tcaruatiofi, .     .     . 
My  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience  . 
]\Iy  conscience  is  a  kind  of  hard  conscience 
My  heels  are  at  your  command     .... 

My  heels  are  at  your  commandment  

Lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour  I  be  misconstrued     . 

Lest  through  thy  wild  behaviour  I  be  mlsconstered         .     . 

These  foolish  drops  do  something  drown  my  manly  spirit    .     . 

These  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  ^ro-'NW  my  manly  spirit     . 

Whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on  Is  the  fair  hand    .     .     . 

Whiter  than  the  paper  that  it  writ  on  Is  the  fair  hand      . 

Wont  to  tell  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding 

Wont  to  tell  me  I  could  do  nothing  without  bidding 

How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal 

How  like  a  younger,  ox  a  prodigal        .  .     • 

How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return  . 

How  like^  prodigal  doth  she  return  .  ... 


.     .   C.&'  IV. 

D.,  K.,  S.,  Si.,  PK 

.  c. 

&=  iv.,  v.,  S.,  St.,  PV, 

.     K. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  Si. 

K.,  IV. 

.     .     .   Cif  iV. 

D.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

C.  &'  IV.,  K. 

£).,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

..€.&=  (K 

.    n.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

c 

:  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

.  w. 

? 

C.  &•  II-'.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

....      K.,  IV. 

.    .    .   C.  b-  IV.,  IV. 

.     .     .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

C.  &•  IV.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

.     .     .   D.,  S. 

.  c. 

&•  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

...          .     D. 

.  C.  &=  W.,D  ,  S. 

.     .     .  K.,  St  ,  IV. 

.     .  C.&'  IV. 

.     D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IK 

c. 

&=  IK.,£>.,  S.,St.,  IV. 

.     .    K. 

..€.&=  IV. 

D.,K.,  S.,  St,  IV. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K. 

.    S.,  St.,  IV. 

.    C.  &=  IV.,  St. 

.     .  D.,  A'.,  S.,  W. 

c. 

6-  IV.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

.     .  C.  &•  IV. 

..     D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &'  W.,  B.  (ii.  5).  S.,SL 

.      K.,  IV. 

.      C.&'IV.,S. 

i?.  (ii.  5),  AT.,  J-/^.,  IV. 
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THE   MERCHANT   OF   VENICE    (continued). 


Act  Sc. 
ii.      7. 


111. 

3. 

iii. 

3. 

iii. 

4 

iii. 

4 

iii. 

5 

The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  throughfares  .     .     . 

The  vasty  wilds  Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  thoroughfares  ,     . 

I  could  teach  you  How  to  choose  right,  but  1  am  then  forsworn 

I  could  teach  you  How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn 

As  well  be  amity  and  life  'Tween  snow  and  fire  .     . 

As  well  be  amity  and  league  'Tween  snow  and  fire 

With  much  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight . 

With  much-muck  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight 

With  nmch,  muck  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight 

With  much  more  dismay  I  view  the  fight .     .     . 

Whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand    . 

Whose  arts  are  all  as  false  As  stairs  of  sand  .     . 

Whose  hearts  are  all  as  false  As  stayers  of  sand 

Thou  pale  and  common  drudge  'Tween  man  and  man 

Thou  stale  and  common  drudge  'Tween  man  and  man 

Allay  thy  ecstasy  ;  In  measure  rein  thy  joy     . 

Allay  thy  ecstasy  ;  In  measure  rai?i  thy  joy  . 

The  full  sum  of  me  Is  sum  of  something 

The  full  sum  of  me  Is  sum  of  nothing 

Happier  than  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull 

Tkeji  happier  in  this,  She  is  not  bred  so  dull 

Happiest  of  all,  is,  ihat  her  gentle  spirit     .     . 

Happiest  of  all,  in  that  her  gentle  spirit     . 

No  rest  be  iiiterposer  'twixt  us  twain 

Nor  rest  be  iiiterposer  'twixt  us  twain  .     .     . 

This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis 

This  is  the  fool  that  lends  out  money  gratis 

Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  his  state 

Will  much  impeach  the  justice  o^ ike  state 

'  T  will  much  impeach  the  justice  oi  ike  state 

From  out  the  state  of  hellish  misery 


.  C.  <&-  IV.,  K.,  S,,  St.,  IV. 
.     .  D.  (ii.  6). 

C.  &>  IV. 

.     Z).,  K.,S.,  St.,  W. 

C.  <57-  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

.     .     D. 

.     C.  &>  W.,  K. 

.     .      D.,  St. 

S. 

IV. 

.     .     C  <S^  W.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.    D. 

K. 

.     .    C.&r>  VV.,  K.,  Si;  IV. 

.   .   .  .  .   .  n.,  s. 

...  C.  <&-  JV.,  s. 

.     ,     .     D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  A'  JV. 

.     .     .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

.  C.  &>  JV.,K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.     D. 

C.  &=  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

!>.,  IV. 

C.  &-  IV. 

.       '      D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.&-  lV.,D.,S.,St. 

....     K.,W. 

.    .    .  C.  &-  Pf^. 

.     .    D.,  S.,  IV. 

K.,  Si. 

c.a'  IV. 


From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty     ...  ...  ....    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest-true,  So  let  me  find  thee  still    ...  C.  &'  JV.,  D. 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true.  So  let  me  find  thee  still  .     .  K.,  S.,  Si.,  JV. 

If  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then  In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven  C.  <5r*  JV.,  S.,  St. 

If  on  earth  he  do  not  merit  it,  In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven D. 

If  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it  Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven     .     .  K.,  JV. 

For  affection.  Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes  C.  &^  JV.,  D. 
For  affection,  Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes  K.,  S.,  St. 
For  affection.     Masters  of  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood  Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths      .     .    JV. 
I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answers  .     .  .  .  .  .     .  C.  &=  JV. 

I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer      .     .  .  .     D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  .  .  ...  C  <5h  JV.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

To  cut  \\\t/or/eit  from  that  bankrupt  D. 

.     .     .     K. 

.      C.&-  JV.,  K. 

.     .       D..  S.,  Si.,  JV. 


To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  ba7ikrout  . 

O,  be  thou  damned,  inexecrable  dog! 

O,  be  thou  damned,  inexorable  dog!    .     . 

Thy  desires  Are  wolvish,  bloody,  starved 

Thy  desires  hx^ivolfish,  bloody,  starved 

Thy  desires  Are  wol/isk,  bloody,  sterved  . 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  cureless  ruin 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall  To  endless  ruin 

Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond?         .  


C.  &=  JV. 

....  D.,JV. 

K.,  S.,  Si. 

C.  6^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

JV. 

C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  Si. 


It  is  not  nominated  in  the  bond IV, 


Aci  Sc. 
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THE   MERCHANT    OF    VENICE    (continued). 

Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend .         .     .     .  C.  6^  IV. 

Repent  noi  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend  ....  .     B.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh      ...  C.  dr'  IV.,  D.y  St.,  W. 

T'A^w /rt^i?  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh .     .  .     .  K.,  S. 

If  thou  cut*st  more  Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much  ....         .     .  C  6^  W. 

If  thou  tak'st  more  Or  less  than  a  just  pound, —  be  '£  but  so  much .     D. 

If  thou  ta)^ st  more,  Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, —  be  it  but  so  much  ...  .     K.,  S.,  St. 

If  thou  taWsi  more,  Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, —  be  it  so  much  .     .  W. 

Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip      ,     .  .  .     .  .     .  .     ,  ,     .  C.  &^  W. 

Now,  infidel,  1  have  thee  on  the  hip      .  .  .  .     .     D.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Ho  !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion  .  .     .  C.  &^  IV.,  I?.,  S.,  St.j  iV. 

How  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion !  .         .  .  K. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger  And  so  riveted   .  .     C.  &>  JV.,  K.,    S.,  W. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger,  And  riveted     ...  .     D. 

A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger,  And  riveted  so  .  .     .     St. 

Even  he  that  did  uphold  the  very  life  Of  my  dear  friend      .     .  C  6^  W. 

Even  he  that  had  heid  up  the  very  life  Of  my  dear  friend /?.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough  C.  <5r'  {V.j/C.jSt.,JV. 
Like  the  mending  of  highways  In  summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough    ,  .     .  Z?.,  S. 

(C.  &^  W.^  K.J  S.i  St.,  W.,  divide  Act  ii.  into  nine  scenes ;  Z>.,  into  eight  scenes.) 


AS    YOU    LIKE    IT. 

Those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly    .     .  C.  &^  JV.,  K.,  S.^  St.,  W. 
Those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favoured      .  ....     D. 

There  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature  .     .  .  C.  &f  IV.,  K.,  St. 

Then  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature .  .  D. 

Fortune  is  there  too  hard  for  Nature .S*. 

There  is  a  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature  .     .  .  ....  W. 

There  is  such  odds  in  the  man      .  ...  .     .  .     .  .  C  dr»  W.^  K. 

There  is  such  odds  in  the  vten      .  ...  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

If  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgement 

C.  &^  VV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
If  you  saw  yourself  vnth  02^?- eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  £W/r  judgement     .  .     .     .    D. 

An  you  mean  to  mock  me  after,  you  should  not  have  mocked  me  before     .  .      C.  &^  PV. 

You  mean  to  mock  me  after  ;  yoji  should  not  have  mocked  me  before  .     D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

He  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done  C.  &^  IV..,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

He  misconsters  all  that  you  have  done  .  .     .  ^• 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam  .  .     .  .  .      C.&' IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Here  feel  we  ?;<?;;  the  penalty  of  Adam .     .  .       K.,  St. 

Being  there  alone,  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends         .         .      C.  t^  IV.,  St.,  W. 

Being  alone.  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends D. 

Being  there  alone,  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  y&lvtifriend A'.,  6". 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise         ....  ....  .     .  C.  ^^  IV. 

IVeanng  thy  hearer  in  tliy  mistress'  praise -O.,  AT".,  S.,  St. 

^Kfa>-'/«^  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress' praise  .  .     •  .IV. 

Searching  of  thy  wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
Searching  oi their  wound,  I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own  .     .  .     .     .     K. 

That  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked .     .  .     .  C.  ^  W. 

That  her  pretty  £r^//f(/ hands  had  milked D.,  St.,  JV. 

That  her  pretty  trA^yi/J^af  hands  had  milked K.yS. 
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Act 

Sc 

S- 

HI.  2 

ili.  5- 

iii.  5- 

iii.  5. 

iv,  I, 


AS    YOU    LIKE    IT    (continued). 

Another  stanzo  :  call  you  'em  stanzos  ?  C.  &'  W. 

Aiioilier  stanza  :  call  you  'em  stanzas  ?  .  -^i  A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

What 'a  that 'ducdame '?— 'T  is  a  Greek  invocation       ....    C.  dr'  PK,  £>., /C-,  S.,  St. 
WU^l's  that  d/(cadme?  —  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation  ....  -  .     .  .IV, 

AlthoLigli  he  smart,  Not  to  seem  senseless  o£  the  bob    '  .     .  C  (V  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Although  he  smart,  5«^  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.  .  D.,  IV. 

Doth  It  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb?  C.&r>t'y.,  Z>.,  A'.,  Si. 
Doth  it  not  tluw  as  hugely  as  the  sea,  Till  that  the  wearer's  very  means  do  ebb?  S.,  W. 

That  says  his  bravery  is  not  of  my  cost       .  .     .  C.  ^^  W. 

That  says  liis  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost  .  .  .     .  .    Z?.,  A".,  S..,  St.,  IV. 

Then  a  soldier,  Full  of  strange  oaths  ...  .  C.  &-  AK,  A'.,  S.,  St ,  JV. 

Then  t/ie  soldier.  Full  of  strange  oaths .  .  ....  .     .  .     .    D. 

0  most  gentle  pulpiter!        ...  .  .     .     .     .     , C.  6^^  l-V. 

0  most  gentle  Jupiter  !  .  D.,  K.,S.,  St. ,  PV. 

After  that,  out  of  all  hooping    .     .  .  .     .  C.  &'  Pl^. 

After  that,  out  of  all  whooping  .  ....         Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

From  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  living  humour  of  madness  ...      C.  ^r'  Pf^.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
From  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  loving  humour  of  madness      .     .  .     .  Z>.,  St. 

'Tis  such  fools  as  you  That  makes  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children   .     ,     .     .  C.  <5r*  W. 
'Tis  such  foo's  as  you  That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  chi'dren     D.,  IC,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness  ...  .  .  C.  cr-  li^.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

He 's  fallen  in  love  with  Iter  foulness  .  ...  .  ....  D. 

And  yet  I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  .     .     .     C  <^  W-t  D.,  S.,  iV. 

Axid  yet  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  .     .  ...       A'.,  St. 

Travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  C.  &^  //''.,  JC.,  IV. 

Travels,  which,  by  often  rumination,  wraps  me  .  .  -O.,  St. 

Travels;  which,  by  often  rumination,  wraps  me      .  .     .     .     S. 

The  foolish  coroners  of  that  age    ...  C.  ^r'  W.,  S. 

The  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  .     .  ...      Z?.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion   C.  6^  /K,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 
O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  accusation  .     .     .     S. 

Women's  gentle  brain  Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention  .     .  .     .  C.  &^  IV. 

IVoman^s  gentle  brain  Could  net  drop  forth  such  giapt-rude  invention  .    D.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  ly. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy  ....  C  &^  PP''.,  AT.,  S.,  W. 

Chewing  the  C7fi^  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy      .  ...  ...  .       D.,  Si. 

Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age    .  C.  &=  PP^.,  D.,  Si.,  PV. 

Under  an  o/rfoak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age  .  .  ...  K.,  S. 

1  will  weary  you  then  no  longer  with  idle  talking   ...  .     .     C.  ^  iV.,  D.,  S.,  PP^. 

1  will  weary  you  no  lottger  then  with  idle  talking         .  .  ...       A".,  St. 

Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings?    .  .  .  .  .       C.&^  IV.,  A'.,  Si. 

Speakest  thou  in  sober  meaning  ?    .  .......  D. 

Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings?  ...  .     .     .       S  ,  W. 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance  .  .  C.  ^  PV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience  ,  ....      />.,  IV. 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance .     .       C.  <5r=  PP^.,  D.,  A'.,  St.,  PV. 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  endurance      .     ,  .     .  .     .  ....  .     .  .     S. 

Or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice   C.  6^  PV.,  D.,  /C.,  S.,  St. 
Or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  aveyoiir  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ...  .    PV. 

The  note  was  very  untuneable.  .  C.  6^  IP\,  K.,  St. 

The  note  was  very  ««^/w^a6/£r D.^  S.^  PV. 
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THE    TAMING    OF    THE    SHREW. 


Act  Sc. 
Indue.  2. 


Indu 


As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece 

As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  o'  ih'  Green   . 

Is  not  a  coironty  a  Christmas  gainbold?    . 

Is  not  a  f£>;K;H07i/y  a  Christmas ^«w;^i7/?  .  .     . 

Is  ii  not  a  coimjionty,  a  (Z\\x\h\m^% gniitboll  . 

Is  ?'/ not  a  comonty,  a  Christmas  ^rt7«5o/? 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks 

Or  so  devote  10  Aristotle's  ethics  . 

Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould  .  .     . 

Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mood 

Would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough  .     . 

Would  take  her  with  all  ker  faults,  and  money  enough 

Would  take  her  with  all  faults,  an  money  enough  . 

Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough    .     .     . 

Her  only  fault,  and  that  \%/ault  enough     .     . 

Gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear  As  will  a  chestnut 

Gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  M'  ear  As  will  a  chestnut  . 

Happily  arrived,  My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours 

Happily  arrived.  My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  yours 

You  are  the  man  .Must  stead  us  all  and  me  amongst  the  rest 

You  are  the  man  Must  stead  us  all  and  me  among  the  rest  . 

And  if  you  break  the  ice  and  do  this  feat 

An  if  you  break  the  ice.  and  do  this  feat 

Alt  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  seek 

I  am  not  so  nice.  To  change  true  rules  for  old  inventions 

I  am  not  so  nice.  To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions 

Such  an  injury  would  ve\  a  very  saint   . 

Such  an  injury  would  vex  rt  j^/«^ 

News,  old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  of  ! 

News,  rt«(/^^t:^  (7/^  ?zfz^j  as  you  never  heard  of  !    .  .     . 

C/^ /i^^w^,  and  such  news  as  you  never  heard  of !    . 

At  last  I  spied  An  ancient  angel  C.  &^ 

At  last  I  spied  An  ancient  a7igle  ...  .     . 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit  .     .  .  C.  &J^ 

So  honour  '/>earelh  in  the  meanest  habit   .  .     . 

I  have  arrived  at  the  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss 

I  have  arrived  at  last  Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss     . 

You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense  .     . 

You  We  sensible^  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense         .     .     . 

Peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life,  And  awful  rule 

Peace  it  bodes,  and  love  and  quiet  life,  An  awful  rule 

It  blots  thy  beauty  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  i.%  frosts  bite  the  meads  .     . 


C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.iS.,  St. 

.     .    IV. 

.     .  C.  &'  »'. 

.  £>.,  S. 

.      A'.,  St. 

IK 

C.  &•  IK,  K.,  St.,  IK. 

D.,  S. 

C.  if  iK.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.     D. 

C.  '&r'  IK.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

.    K. 

IV. 

C.  &'  IK,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

IK. 

.     .     .  C.  &•  IV.,  K.,  St. 

.     .     D.,  S.,  IK. 

.    C.  &'  IK,  D.,  S. 

.     .     .        K.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .     .     .  K.,S. 

C.  &'  IP'.,  D ,  i-. 

K.,  St. 

.     .     .    W. 

.     .  C.  &•=  IV. 

D..  K.,  S.,  St.,  IK. 

.  C.  &=  IV.,  S.,  IK. 

.    D.,  K.,  St. 

C.  6-  IK.,  K.,  S.,  IK. 

D. 

St. 

IV.,  D.  (iv.  3),  S.,St.,  IK. 
.     .     K. 

n:,  D.  (iv.  4),  K.,  s.,  St. 
...  «-'. 

C.  &•  IV.,  S..  St.,  IK. 

D.,K. 

C.  &•  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

D. 

C.  &•  IK.,  D. 

.       K.,  S.,  St.,  IK. 

C.  &=  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  w. 

.    .    .    .    D. 


(C.  &=  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  divide  Act  iv.  into  five  scenes ;  D.,  into  six  scenes.) 


ALL  'S    WELL    THAT    ENDS     WELL. 


Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  makes  fair  gifts  fairer  . 
Her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer 
Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  have  it 
Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  afTect  a  sorrow  than  to  have  it 
Lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow  than  to  lutve 


C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  St. 

K..  S.,  VK. 

.     .     .  C.  &•  IK. 

D. 

.      K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
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ALL  'S    WELL   THAT   ENDS    WELL   (continued). 


Act  Sc. 


Within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  ten   . 

Wiihin  ofte  year  it  will  make  itself  tiuo  . 

Within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  /zua  . 

Wiihin  ten  vwntlis  it  will  make  itself /too 

Do  suppose  What  halh  been  cannot  be 

Do  suppose  What  hath  not  been  can't  be 

'  Let  me  not  live,'  — This  his  good  melancholy  oft  began 

*  Let  me  not  live,'  —  Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began 

You  are  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends 

Yoii  ""re  shallow,  inadavi ;  e^en  great  friends      .     .     . 

Vare  shallow,  vtadain;  e'en  great  friends 

He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  in  the  crop 
He  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team;  and  gives  me  leave  to  intt  the  crop 
An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born  but  one  every  blazing  star     . 
An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born  hwtfor  every  blazing  star 
An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born  but  on  every  blazing  star  .     . 
An  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born  but  ^/ore  every  blazing  star  . 

There 's  something  in  't,  More  than  my  father's  skill  .  

There's  something  kintSy  More  than  my  father's  skill 


.     .     .     .    C.a^W.,  Si. 

£>.,  IV. 

A-. 

S. 

C.  &-  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV, 

D. 

C.  &>  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

.  C.  6^  IV.,  K.,  St, 
.  .  D.,  JV. 
.  .  .  .  S. 
C.  &>  IV.,  K. 
D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
.  .  C.S'  PV. 
D.,  K.,  W. 
...  S. 

.     ...    St. 
C.  6^  IV.,  JV. 
D.,  K.,  S.,St. 
His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek       .       C.  dr^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

His  cicatrice,  with  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek  .  .  S. 

Make  you  dance  canary  Wilh  sprilely  fire  and  motion     .  .     .     .    C  <5r^  W.,  K.,  S. 


D.,K 


Make  you  dance  canary  With  sprightly  fire  and  motion 

Can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidible  estate     . 

Can  never  ransom  nature  From  her  inaidable  state     . 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits  .     .     . 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits  .     . 

Nay,  worse  —  if  worse  —  extended  Wilh  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended 

The  worst  of  worst  extended,  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended  . 

Noioorse  of  worst  extended,  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended    .... 

Nay,  ivorse  of  worst  extended,  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended  .  .     , 

Ne  worse  of  worst  extended,  With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended 

Wisdom,  courage,  all  That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call    .     .   C,  &=  IV.,  K.,  St. 
Wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all  That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call 

As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  meed 

As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed 

He's  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit  .  ....  .     .  .     . 

He  's  of  a  mo%\  facinorous  spirit 

//^  rV  of  a  mostyJic/woriTMj  spirit ... 

Where  great  additions  swell 's,  and  virtue  none  ... 

Wliere  great  additions  jwif//,  and  virtue  none      .  .  ... 

Where  great  additions  s^velliis,  and  virtue  none 

Honours  thrive.  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Honours  best  thrive,  When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Which  to  defeat.  1  must  produce  my  power 

Which  to  defend,  I  must  produce  my  power 

Into  the  staggers  and  the  careless  lapse  Of  youth 

Into  the  staggers  and  the  cureless  lapse  Of  youih ...  .     .    D. 

Expedient  on  the  now-born  brief      ...  ....  .  .      C.  &^  W.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Expedient  on  the  new-born  brief .     .  .     ,  .     .      J),^  ^. 

But  puts  it  off  to  a  compelled  restraint C.  &=  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

But  puts  it  off  ^_y  a  compelled  restraint .  .     .     .     S. 

I  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  to  deserve    .         .     .      C  6^  W.,  K.    W. 
I  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will  deserve 2?.,  S.,  St. 


D.,  St.,  IV. 

.C.  <5t-  H^.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

D. 

.  C.  &-  H''.,  v.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

.  €.&>  JV. 

D.,  JV. 

.     K. 

.     .     S. 

.    St. 

JV. 

.     .  D.,  S. 

.  C.  &^  JV. 

S.,  St.,  JV. 

.     .     .  C.  fy'  JV. 

D.,  J4^. 

/C.,S.,  St. 

C.  &^  JV.,  D. 

.    K.,  S.,  JV. 

.     .         St. 

D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

.     .  S. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

.     .  D. 

K,,  S.,  St.,  W. 


C.  fir-  JV., 


.C.&-JV. 


c.  &-  JV. 
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ALL  'S    WELL    THAT    ENDS    WELL    (continued). 

I  have  found  Myself  in  my  incertain  grounds  to  fail    ...  .     .     .     .  C.  ^^  JV.^  /?.,  St. 

I  have  found  Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail .  .  .     .    K.-t  S.y  iV. 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  C.  &^  IV. ^  S.,  St. 

I  kneiv  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a  goodly  manor  D, 

I  know  a  man  that  had  this  tnck  of  melancholy  koldz.  goodly  manor     .  K. 

I  kne^  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  hold  a  goodly  manor     .     .  .     .  ^. 

If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine  .  .     .  .  .  C.  &=  W.y  K.,  S.^  St.,  W. 

If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine  .  D. 

'T  is  but  the  boldness  of  liis  hand,  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to 

C.  6-  IV.,  K.,S.,  St.,  VV, 
'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  luhich,  ha^ly,  His  heart  was  not  consenting  to  .     .  D. 

Where  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of  worth  .  .     ■  C.  &'  W. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth      .  .    D..,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

For  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  honour  of  his  design C.  ^^  IV.,  St. 

For  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  humo^ir  of  his  design  .     .  .  D.^  K.^  S..,  IV. 

'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  makes  the  truth C.  Sr'  If''.,  St. 

'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  tnake  the  truth       ....  ....  .  /?.,  /T.,  S.,  W. 

I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scarre  That  we'll  forsake  ourselves  .  .  C  &*  IV. ^  K. 
I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  case,  That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves    .     .  ,     .     .    D. 

I  see,  that  men  imke  kopes,  in  such  a  scarre,  That  we'll  forsake  ourselves S. 

I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  S7iare,  That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves     .  .    St. 

I  see  that  men  make  rope's  in  such  a  scarre.  That  we'll  forsake  ourselves     ...  .    IV. 

Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  C  <&^  iV.,  IC.,  St. 
Is  it  not  most  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?  .  .  .  D.,  S.,  W. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss      ....  .     .     .  C.  &^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

D. 

C.  &=>  IV.,  D.,S.,  IV. 

K.,  JV. 

&>  JV.,n.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

.     .     .     St. 

C.  &>  fV.,  D. 

.     .       K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

C.  &>  W.,  D.,  K.,  S. 

St.,W. 

&^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
IV. 


Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  but  to  kiss 

The  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad 

The  sweet  marjoram  of  the  sallet    ...  .  ... 

You  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor 
You  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir ;   I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor  . 

I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of  comfort  

I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  seniles  of  comfort      ... 

Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth 

Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blade  of  youth  .... 

With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  taxed  and  deboshed     .     . 

With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  taxed  and  debauched 

Is  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes 

Is  there  no  exorcist  Beguiles  the  true  office  of  mine  eyes? 

All  the  progress,  more  or  less,  Resolvedly  niore  leisure  shall  express     .     .  .     .  C.  &^  PK 

All  the  progress,  more  and  less,  Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express      V.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 


TWELFTH    NIGHT. 

It  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound C.  6^  W.,  K.,  St ,  W. 

It  canie  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south D.,  S. 

Thy  small  pipe  Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound  ....      C.  6-  W„  K.,  S.,  St. 

Thy  small  pipe  Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill /«  sound D.,  IV. 

That 's  as  much  to  say  as  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain      .     .     .  C.  &*  W.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain S.,  IV. 

Can  you  doit?  — Dexteriously C.  &*  fV.,  V.,  fV. 

Can  you  do  it}  —  Dexterously ■  .    .    .     JC.,S.jSt, 
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S.     'Tis  with  him  in  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man  .  .     .   C.  &^  IV.,  K.^  St. 

'Tis  with  liim  e^en  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man    ....  .  .     D.-^  S.,  W. 

5.     Wiih  adorations,  fertile  tears,  With  groans  that  thunder  love C  <2^  /-K,  A'.,  W. 

Willi  adorations,  ivith  fertile  tears,  With  groans  that  tluii;der  love  .     .     .     D.^  S.,  Si. 

5.     I  do  [  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  C.  Cp^IV.,  Z).  ,  A'.,  3".,  St. 

I  do  know  not  what :  and  fear  to  find  Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer      .  W. 

z.     Sure  nieihought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue     .     .  .     ,  .     .        C.  <5j^  IV.^  S.,  IV. 

As  niethought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue   .  .  .../>. 

Methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue    .     .  .  .     .  K.^  St. 

3.     Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements?  .  .     .     .     .    C.  ^  W.,  D.,  St..,  W. 

Z?i3  not  our //z/^j  consist  of  the  four  elements? ....  A'.,  S. 

ij.     More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn,  Than  women's  are  .  C.  &^  Pl^.,  K,-,  St. 

Afore  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won.  Than  women's  are  .     D.,  S.,  IV. 

5.     How  now,  my  metal  of  India!      .  .  C.  &'  IV.,  K.,  W. 

How  now,  my  7iettle  of  India  I      .     .  ....  .  .  .     .     D.,  S.,  St. 

5.     Though  our  s'lence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cars  .     .  C.  tSr*  IV.,  S.,  St. 

I'hough  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  i^y  tfC  ears  ...  D. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  ears  .  .  ...     A'. 

Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  cords    .  ....  ....    Pf^. 

5.     Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more         .  .    C.  6^  IV.,  IV. 

Dayliglit  and  cliampain  f^/jtroz/er  not  more      .  .  .     .     .     D. 

Daylight  and  cA.i7h//(7«  discovers  not  more  .     ....  .     .      K.,  S.,  St. 

1.     The  king  lies  by  a  Leegar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him      .     .  C  &"  fV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

The  king  lives  by  a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him    .  ....      D.y  W. 

I.     I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come  .     .  .  .'         .     .  .     .  C.  ^r'  IV.,  D.,  St. 

I  will  couster  to  theni  whence  you  come  .     .  ...  K.,  S.,  W. 

I.     But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit  .     .  .  ,    C.  &'  fV.,  D.,  A".,  S.,  St. 

But  wise  inetC s  folly  slieivn,  quite  taints  their  wit ....  .  .  ...    W. 

I.     A  cypress,  not  a  bosom,  Hideth  my  heart ,     .     .  C  <5t^  IV. 

A  Cyprus,  not  a  bo^nm,  Hides  my  heart    ...  .  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

A  Cyprus,  viot  a.  hosom.  Hides  my  poor  \\G^rt .     .      S. 

-£.     Into  more  lines  than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies       .     .   C.  ^^  W. 

Into  more  lines  than  are\x\  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies  Z>.,^.,  6".,  St..,  IV. 
3.     I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks,  And  thanks;  and  ever  .  .  C.  ^j'  JV. 

I  can  no  other  answer  Jtiake,  but,  thanks,  And  tfianks:  and  ever  .  ,     K. 

I  cm  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks,  And  thanks,  still  thanks  .     .  .     .     D. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks,  And  ezwr  thanks  .  .  S. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks,  And  t/ia/tks,  and  ever  thanks  ...  .St. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks.  And  thanks  .  ....  .     .    W. 

3.  And  ever  ....  oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  .  C.  <&^  W. 

And  ever  oft  good  turns  Are  shulfled  off  .  .  .     .  K. 

And  very  oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  .  ....  ...      D.,  W. 

And  oft  good  turns  Are  shuffled  off  .     .  .  S.,  St. 

4.  If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little    ...  .  .  .  .    C  <5t^  l^.,  D.,  S. 

If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little  ...  .  ....    JC.,  St.,  IV. 

4.     And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out C.  S'  IV.,  V.,  S.,  St. 

And  laid  fnine  honour  too  unchary  on't    .     .  ...      A'.,  Pf^. 

4.     Dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier C.  &^  fV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Dubbed  with  unhacked  rzp\er .     .  .  .  ...      /?.,  Pf^. 

4.     I  am  one  that  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight  .  .  .  C.  &>  PP^.,  D.,  S. 

I  am  one  that  tujuld  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight  ...  .  AT.,  St.,  W. 

4.     He  gives  me  the  stuck  iu  with  such  a  mortal  motion ...      C.  &=  W.,  K. 

He  gives  me  the  st?ick-in  with  such  a  mortal  motion D.  (iii.  5),  Si.  (iii.  5),  W. 

He  gives  me  the  stuckiti  with  such  a  mortal  motion S. 
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'  TWELFTH    NIGHT    (continued). 

We  '11  wlii<;per  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws 

We  '11  whisper  o'er  a  couple  cr  two  of  most  sage  siaws 

This  great  lubber,  the  uorld,  will  prove  a  cockiiev 

This  great  lubberly  luord  will  prove  a  cockney    .     . 

I  am  not  tall  enough  In  become  the  function  well    . 

I  am  not/at  ennu^h  to  become  the  function  well 

The  clearstores  toward  the  south  north 

The  clear-stories  toward  the  south-north  . 

The  clear-stories  to-wa^-cLs  the  south-north 

A  contrnct  of  eternal  bond  of  love 

A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love 

He  's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy  measures  panyn 

He  's  a  rogue  and  a  passy  measures  Pavin 

He  's  a  ro,q;ue,  and  ■A.passy-ineasure''s  pavin  .     . 

He's  a  rosue  and  a  passy  measures /«!/«/;«  . 

That  orbed  continent  the  fire  That  severs  day  from  night 

That  orbed  continent  tlie^r^^  Tliat  sever  day  fiom  night 

A  most  extracli]ig  frenzy  of  mine  own  ,     . 

A  most  exa.ctl7Lg  frenzy  of  mine  own 

(C  <5^  IV,,  K.,  S.,  ir.,  divide  Act  iii.  into  four  scenes ;  D.,  St.,  into  five  scenes-) 


C.  dr-  IV.,  D.  (iii.  5), 

s.. 

w: 

A' 

,  St 

(ii 

■  s). 

.    €.&•  IF 

,  D 

,  K. 

S. 

St. 

w. 

.   C.&'IV. 

D., 

A'., 

St., 

w. 
s. 

.  C 

&=  W. 

D. 

K 

,  S. 

St. 

W. 

.  c.  &■  ir. 

K. 

S; 

St., 

IV. 
D. 

.  C 

&=  IK 

D. 

,  K 

,S. 
St. 
IV. 

t       .     c.&'ir., 
It  .    . 

D., 

A'., 

St., 

IV. 
S. 

.  C.  &'  IK, 

D., 

K., 

St., 

w. 
s. 

THE   WINTER'S    TALE. 


Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  hatli  been    . 
Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  Atzz/t?  been     . 
I  multiply  With  one  '  We  thank  you  '  many  thousands  moe 
I  multiply  With  one  we-thank-you  many  thousands  more 
I  multiply  With  one  'we  thank  you'  many  thousands  viore 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  tlie  clock  behind  What  lady-she  her  lord  . 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind  What  lady  should  her  lord 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind  What  lady  she  her  lord 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  M'  clock  behind  What  lady  she  her  lord 
We  knew  not  Tlie  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dreamed  That  any  d 
We  knew  not  The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  tio,  nor  dreamed  That  an; 
Cram  "s  with  praise,  and  make  's  As  fat  as  tame  things    .     . 
Cram  us  with  praise,'  and  >ttake  us  As  fat  as  tame  things      .     . 
Looking  on  the  lines  Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts  1  did  recoil 
Looking  on  the  lines  Of  my  boy's  face,  ntethought  I  did  recoil 
Looking  on  the  lines  Of  my  boy's  face,  my  thoughts  I  did  recoil 
This  kernel.  This  squash,  this  gentleman  .     .         ... 

This  kernel,  This  g-uash,  this  gentleman    ...  ... 

Many  thousand  on  's  Have  the  disea^e . 

Many  thousand  of  ns  Have  the  disease  .     . 

Many  a  thousand  on  's  Have  the  disease  . 

Stopping  the  career  Of  laughing  with  a  sigh  .     . 

Stopping  the  career  Of /rtw^/i^^?*  with  a  sigh  . 

Mightst  bespice  a  cup  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink  . 

Thou  mightst  bespice  a  cup  To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink 

To  consider  what  is  breeding  That  changeth  thus  his  manners 

To  consider  what  is  breeding  That  changes  thus  his  manners  . 

Swear  his  thought  over  By  each  particular  star 

Swear  this,  though,  over  By  each  particular  star 


C.  af  IV.,  K. 
y  did 


C.  d- 


.     .     .     .  C.  b'  W. 

D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .  C.  &=  IV. 

.  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

.     ...    IV. 

.     C.  &=  IV.,  St. 

.     .     .     D. 

.     .     .     .  K.,S. 

.IK. 

S.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .  D. 

C.  S'  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

K.,  S.,  St. 

.      C.  &=  IV..  K. 

.     .  D.,  St. 

.     .       S.,  IV. 

IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

C.  6^  IV.,  D.,  S. 

.     K. 

St.,  W. 

.   .  c.  &=  w. 

D.,K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

&'  IV,  K.,  S  ,  St.,  W. 

.     .     .     .     D. 

.   .  c.  &=  w. 

D.,K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
C.  <&=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
W. 
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-     THE   WINTER'S    TALE    (continued). 

The  innocent  milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth .C.  <5^  W^.,  Si.,  IV. 

The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth D.,  K.,  S. 

To  the  hazard  Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended    .     .  C.  &^  W^.,  AT.,  S.,  Si.,  W. 

To  the  certahi  hazard  Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended      .  .     .  .     .     D. 

I  would  there  were  no  age  between  sixteen  and  three-and-twenty  .     .     .     ,  C  <5r*  ^. 

I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten  and  three-and-twenty  ....    D.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  IV. 

A  very  pretty  barne !  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ?      .     .         .         C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
A  very  pretty  barne  !  A  g-od,  or  a  child,  I  wonder?     .     .  ....  .  .     ,     .    IV. 

He  tells  her  something  That  makes  her  blood  look  out 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.  (iv.  3),  K.  (iv.  3),  -S".  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3). 
He  tells  her  something  That  makes  her  blood  look  o« 'i  .    .  ...      ^F.  (iv.  3). 

But  I  have  it  Upon  his  own  report C.  &>'  W.,  K.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3),  W.  (iv.  3), 

/  but  have  it  Upon  his  own  report    .  .  ...  ,     .  /?.  (iv.  3). 

/  have  it  but  Upon  his  own  report         .     .     ,     .  S.  (iv.  3). 

Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more  C.  &■  lV.,D.(\v.  i),K.  (iv  3),  S.  (iv.  i),St.  (iv.  3). 
Charm  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more    .     .  .     .  ...       IV.  (iv.  3), 

And  as  white  as  it,  Or  Ethiopian's  tooth  C.  Gj^JV.jK.  (iv.  3),  S.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3),  W.  (iv.  3). 
And  as  white  as  it,  Or  Ethiop^s  tooth    ....  .  ...  .     .     .       D,  (iv.  3). 

The  close  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  sea  hides C  &*  W.,  D.  (iv.  3). 

The  close  earth  wombs  or  the  profound  seas  hide    K.  (iv.  3),  S.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3),  W.  (iv.  3), 
She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth  .  ,     ,     ,     .  C.  &"  IV. 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  the  rear  V«r  birth D.  (iv.  3). 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i' the  rear  ^our  birth  K.  (iv.  3),  S.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.3). 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as  She  is  i'  th*  rear  Vour  birth W.  (iv.  3). 

Advocate 's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant  C.&r'  W.,  K.  (iv.  3),  S.  (iv.  3),  St.  (iv.  3),  W.  (iv.  3). 
Advocate 's  the  court-word  for  a /rfj-^T/^    .     .  .     .  ...  .     .  Z3.  (iv.  3). 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  .  C.  ^  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

You  might  have  spoke  a  thousand  things  .  .  D. 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us  .  C.  &=  IV,,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

The  heavens  set  spies  upon  us      .  .     .  St. 


(C.  <&^  W,  divides  Act  iv.  into  four  scenes;  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.^  into  three  scenes.) 


KING    JOHN. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  Absey  book  ,  .         .         .     .     .     .      C.  «Sf*  W.,  K. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  .(^^c^tf-^oci^ .     ,  .     .     .     D. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  absey~book     .  .     .  ...  ...  S.,  W. 

And  then  conies  ./i^u^y^r  like  an  .^  j5  C  book    ...  ...  ...  .    St. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass    C.  &^IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 
It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him,  As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass     .     .  .     K.,  S. 

That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about .     .     .    C  6^  IV.,  IV. 

That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Like  to  a  muzzled  bear,  Save  in  aspect,  hath  all  offence  sealed  up C.  &'  W. 

Like  to  a  muzzled  bear,  Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  sealed  up    .     .     />.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man,  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she     .     .  .   C.  &"  W, 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man.  Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she 

Z>.,  K.  (ii.  2),  5.  (ii.  2),  St.  (ii.  2),  W. 
Here  's  a  stay  That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death 

C.  6-  W.,  p.,  K.  (ii.  2),  St.  (ii.  2),  W. 
Here's  a  joy  That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  <&rt/A S,  {\i.  z). 
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Act  Sc. 


KING    JOHN     (continued). 


For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stoop 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  sfoui 
Here  I  and  sorrows  sit ;  Here  is  my.  throne  . 
Here  I  and  sorrow  sit ;   Here  is  my  throne 


in. 

3- 

iii. 

3- 

iii. 

3 

iii. 

4- 

4- 

4- 

A- 

4- 

.    C.  ay  IV.,  K.,  W.  (ii. 

D.,S., 

C.  &•  IV,K.,  St.,  IV.  (SI 
.     .     .     .  .     .     .  D. 

C.  &•  IV.,  K., 

.v.,  S., 

&-  IV.,  D.,  S  ,  St., 


C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 
.    C.  6f  IV.,  S., 


C.  S-  /( 


The  devil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride 

The  devil  tempts  thee  here  In  likeness  of  a  new  upirimmed  bride 

A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  .  .  .  C 

A  chased  lion  by  the  mortal  paw  ... 

That  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss  Is  not  amiss 

That  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss  Is  but  amiss  . 

Imprisoned  angels  Set  at  liberty  . 

Imprisoned  angels  Set  thou  at  liberty    .     .  .  . 

Set  at  liberty  Imprisoned  angels .     . 

I  had  a  thing  to  say.  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time 

I  had  a  thing  to  say,  But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  tune 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night     .  .... 

Sound  OTte  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night  • 

Baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick  .     . 

Baked  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy,  thick 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause  .  .     . 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course 

Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so 

Thou  art  unholy  to  belie  me  so    ...     . 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  .  ... 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague-Jit    .         .... 
An  hour,  One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest 
One  hour,  One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest  .     . 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky,  No  scope  of  nature      . 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky,  No  scape  of  nature 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions 

Strong  reasons  make  strange  actions     . 

I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long 

I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long  .     . 

Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence   .     .  .     . 

Even  in  the  water  of  mine  innocence 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out  .     . 
Then  lesser  is  my  fear,  I  shall  indue  you  with 
lVJt£n  lesser  is  my  fear,  I  shall  indue  you  with  .     .     . 

TJian  lesser  is  my  fear,  I  shall  indue  you  with    ...  

Why  then  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you 

C.eiylV.,  K.,  S.,  St., 
Vfhyshouldyom  fears—  which,  as  they  say,  attend  The  steps  of  wrong  -  then  move  you? 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast .     .    .     . 

Doth  shew  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make  deeds  ill  done  !  . 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  Make ///(fefAi/OTK.' 

B.mi  oh  Oiisi^toimezni.  la  Ao\\\&e.tAs,  Makes  ill  deeds  done  I      .     .     .      K.,S.,St., 
We  wi'.l  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak    .  ...  .       C.  Sy  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St., 

We  vj'xW  notWnthh  sin-bestained  c\oa\x.  .  .     •  •  .... 

Impatience  hath  his  privilege.  —  'T  is  true,  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else 

C.  <V  ^.,  D.,  S,,  St., 
'T  is  true  ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man's  else  .... 
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.    .  D. 
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C.  &=  IV., 
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KING   JOHN    (continued). 

A  r.t    Sc\ 

3.  To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times    ...  ...  .  ,.€.&'  W.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

To  the  yet-tmbe gotten  sifts  of  time    ...  .  ■  .     .     .     .   D.,  S. 

1.  Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise  .     ,     .  .     .  .  .     .  C.  &>  Pf^.,  JC.,  St 

Send  fair-play  offers^  and  make  compromise  .     .  .....     D.^  S.,  W. 

J..     A  vohintary  zeal  and  an  unurged  faiih ...  C.  ^r'  W.^  S.^  St.,  W. 

A  voluntary  zeal  and unurgedidAih  .  ...  D.,  K. 

-J..     Great  affections  wrestling  in  tliy  bosom  Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility    .     .  C.  &=  W. 

Great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom  Z?.?  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility  D  ,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
z..     Full  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping      ...  .  ...  C.  &=  W.^  D. 

Fidi  warm  ^blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping  .  ...  .  .       K.,  S.,  St,  JV. 

2.  Tlieir  needles  to  lances  ....  ....  .  C.  &•  W.,  S. 

Tlieir  re(?^/(/f  to  lances      ....  .     .  .         D.,K.,St. 

Their  needPs  to  lances .  ....  ...  .  .    W. 

4.  Untliread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion                   .     .                                  6\  £r=  W''.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
Untread  the  rude  way  of  rebellion         .  .     .    W. 

7.     Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts,  Leaves  them  invisible    .     .  C.  &"  W.,  K. 

Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts,  Leaves  them  insensible  .  I).,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
7.     All  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod  And  module  of  confounded  royalty  C.  &^  IV.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  iV. 

All  this  thou  see''st  is  but  a  clod  And  model  of  confounded  royahy      ....  .     .  D. 

{C.  &=  JV.y  Z?.,  make  one  scene  of  Act  i.  ;    K.,  S.,  St,  PV.,  two  scenes.) 


KING    RICHARD    II. 

Many  years  of  happy  days  befal  My  gracious  sovereign  !  .       C  <5^  PV.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  JV. 

May  many  years  of  happy  days  befal  My  gracious  sovereign  !  .  ...  .     .  Z?. 

Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech ! 

Heaven  be  the  record  afmy  speech  !     .     .     . 

H  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength 

If  guilty  dread  Aat/i  left  thee  so  much  strength 

Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account     .     .     . 

Upon  remainder  of  a  clear  account   .  ...  .     .  .     .  ...  .     S. 

To  my  own  disgrace  Neglected  my  sworn  duty  .  .  .  C.  £7^  IV.,  D.,  K. 

To  niijte  own  disgrace  Neglected  my  sworn  duty    .  .     .     .     .    S.,  St.,  W. 

Once  did  I  lay  an  amljush  for  your  life  .  C.  dr'  W.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Once  /  did  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life  .  .  ....  ....    A'. 

Once  /  did  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life  .  .     S, 

Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed  .  ....         .     .     C.  dj'  IV, ,  D.,  K.,  St. 

Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  time  to  bleed ....  .     .     .  S.,  W. 

Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots C.  &f  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Yea,  but  not  change  their  spots    ...  .  .  .  .     .  .     .  ,     K. 

God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin  1    .     .     .  ...  .     .  .  C.  &^  W.,  St. 

God  defend  my  soul  from  suchyi??^/ sin !     ,     .  .  D.,  S.,  W. 

Heaven  defend  my  soul  from  such _/(?«/ sin  !  .  ...  K. 

When  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth C  <£^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

When  /te  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth     ...  ...  .     .   ■ .  ......    A". 

Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded        .  .     .     .  C.  dr*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  vaded  ....  K. 

To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St,  JV. 

To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence  ....  .     .     .     .    K. 

As  thy  cause  is  right,  So  be  thy  fortune! C.  &>  JV.,  Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St 

As  thy  cause  is/wj^,  So  be  thy  fortune  1 JV. 


C.  &-  JV,,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 
.  .  .  .  S. 
.C.  <&-  IV.,  D.,  JV. 
K.,  S.,  St 
C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St,  JV. 
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KING    RICHARD    II.    (continued). 


C.  &•  ll'-.,D.,K.,  S. 


C.  &'  W. 


God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  !    .     . 

Heave7t  in  lliy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  ! 

However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot       .  . 

However  heaven,  or  fortune,  cast  my  lot 

Our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect  Of  civil  wounds     .     . 

Our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect  Of  cniel  wounds  . 

'Ihat  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me 

The  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me      .     . 

Tlie  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit 

T:\k  Jly-slcmj  hours  shall  not  determinate  The  dateless  limit 

It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate 

It  boots  thee  not  to  be  ^o/«jj:o«rt^i?  .     . 

1 1  boots  thee  not  to  become  passionate 

Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 

Nor  ever  write,  regreet,  or  reconcile 

Nor  fz/^r  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile    .     .  .     . 

Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet  .... 

Nor  ever  by  advised  purpose  meet    . 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow  .     .  .     . 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sudden  sorrow     .     .  .     . 

From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  show 

From  where  (/(?_j'oa  remain,  let  paper  J^^a/  .     . 

The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps  Esteem  as  foil  .     . 

The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps  Esteem  a  foil        .     .     . 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  he  bites 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more  Than  when  it  bites 

That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave     .  .     . 

That  word  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave 

Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's  mind  [     .     .  .     . 

Now  put  it,  God,  in /z/j  physician's  m.ind  !      ... 

Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  physician's  mind  !      .     .  .     . 

Flattering  sounds.  As  praises,  of  whose  taste  the  wise  are  fond     . 

Flattering  sounds.  As,  praises  of  kis  state  :  tlten,  there  ^x^/ound 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself  Against  infection 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself,  Against  in/estion 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  famousy^'?'  their  birth    . 

For  young  hot  colts  being  raged  do  rage  the  more 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  reined,  do  rage  the  more 

Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land  .*    . 

Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  tlie  land 

Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king 

Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  a«af  not  king  .     . 

Pilled  with  grievous  taxes.  And  quite  lost  their  hearts 

Pilled  with  grievous  taxes,  And  lost  their  hearts 

Speaking  so.  Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  .  .  .     . 

Speaking  so,  Thy  words  are  but  our  thoughts    .... 

Twenty  shadows.  Which  shows  like  grief  itself,  but  is  not  so 

Twenty  shadows.  Which  shew  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so 

Which,  looked  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows  Of  what  it  is  not  C.  &'  IV.,  D.,S.,  St.,  W. 

Which,  looked  on  it  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows  Of  what  it  is  not  .  .     .     K. 

As,  though  on  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think    .  .  .     .  .  C.  Gj'  W. 

As  —  though,  /«  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think    .  .     .    D.,K.,St. 

As, — though  2«  thinking  on  no  thought,  I  think 5". 

As,  —  though  on  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think W. 


C.  <V  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

.    C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

K.,S. 

c.  £f  IV.,  k:,s.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

C.  Sf  IV.,  IC,  S.,  St.,  w. 

.     .    D. 

€.&'  W.,  K. 

D.,S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  Sf  ir.,  D.,K.,  St. 

s. 

...  .IV. 

.  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  St. 

K. 

.       S.,  IV. 

.  C.  if  IV.,  D.,  St. 

...  .     K.,  S.,  IV. 

C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

....  .    IV. 

St. 

.     .    IV. 

C.  &•  IP'.,  D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D.,  St.,  IV. 

.  K.,  S. 

.  C.  &-  IV. 

.  D.,  St.,  IV. 

K.,  S. 

.     .  C.  &=  IV. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


D. 


.  C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
...  .  .     K. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,K.,S.,  St. 

IV. 

C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

...  .     J-. 

.  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  St. 

.   .    .  a:,s.,  IV. 
.    c.  if  IV.,  n.,  s.,  St. 

K.,  W. 

C.  &=  IV.,  A'.,  S.,  St. 

.      D.,  W. 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

...       .    .y. 

.  C.  &•  IV.,  S.,  St. 
...  .   D.,  K.,  IV. 
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KING    RICHARD    II.    (continued). 

Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares  and  grief C.  ^  fV.^  St. 

Where  nothing  Hves  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief D.,  K.^  S.,  iV. 

Rough  uneven  ways  Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them  wearisome  .     .  ,     .  C  <5f^  JV. 

Rough  uneven  ways  Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome    .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Oil  what  condition  stands  it  and  wherein  ? C  <5^  f^.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

In  what  condition  stands  it  and  wherein  ? ....  ...  .    D. 


Razed  out  my  imprese,  leaving  me  no  sign 

Razed  out  my  ivtpress,  leaving  me  no  sign     .     . 

The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced    . 

The  means  that  Heavens  yield  must  be  embraced  .  .     . 

Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power  .     . 

Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in/riends 

Behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  lower  world     ... 

Behind  the  globe,  awe^  lights  the  lower  world     . 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king    C.  <5^  W. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  raugk-rude  sea  Can  wash  the  balmfrotn  an  anointed  king    .     .     D. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  Can  wash  the  ^a/THyVow?  an  anointed  king  K.,S.,St.,  W. 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay  A  glorious  angel      .     .  C  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay  A  glorious  angel     ...  .  .     .    K. 

One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord,  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days .     .     .     .  C.  ^j''  W. 

One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord,  Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names? .     .     C.  &^  JV.,  St. 


C.  <£h  IV.,  D. 
...  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
C.  dr'  IV.,  D,,  K.,  S.,  St. 

H^. 

.     .    C.  &^  IV.,  St. 

.     .     .D.,K.,  S.,  JV. 

.    C.  d^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

K.,  S. 


Is  not  the  king's  nameyor/y  thousand  names 

Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin  and  decay  .     .     . 

Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay  .... 

That  small  model  of  the  barren  earth     .  .     . 

That  small  module  of  the  barren  earth  .... 

With  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  wall    . 

With  a  little  pin  Bores  through  his  castle  walls . 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  woes  .     . 

Wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes    .     .     . 

That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  !   .     . 

That  any  storm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show!  .     . 

He  is  come  to  open  The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war 

He  is  come  to  o^e  the  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me .         ... 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  jnock  at  me  .... 

I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good  .     . 

I  could  iveep,  would  weeping  do  nie  good  . 


.D., 


K.,  S.,  JV. 

C.&'JV. 

.    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
&>  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

S. 

&-  JV.,  D.,  S.,St.,  JV. 

K. 

C.  &>  W.,  S.,  St. 

.   D.,  K.,  JV. 

&>  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

.     .     .    D. 

D.,  K.,  S  ,  St.,  IV. 

C.&-  JV. 

.    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

C.  6-  H-^.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

D. 


Noisome  weeds,  which  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility .     .  C.  ^  JV. 

Noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck  The  soil's  fertility      ....    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
The  weeds  which  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter  .     .     .     .  C.  b'  IV. 

The  weeds  ^^(z^  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter    .  .  .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  and  blood    .  .  C  6^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Lest,  being  over-proud  wiVA  sap  and  blood K.,  JV. 

They  might  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste  Their  fruits  of  duty   C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

They  might  have  lived  to  bear  and  he  to  taste  The  fruits  of  duty  St. 

Superfluous  branches  We  lop  away .     C.  &f  JV.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

^//superfluous  branches  We  lop  away D.,  K, 

Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down C.  &t^  JV.,  D.,  St. 

Which  waste  ffK^/ idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down K.,S.,JV. 

Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow      .    .  .     .    C.  ^  JV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

/  7£/o«/.r/,  the  plants  thou  graft's!  may  never  grow K.,  S. 

If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy,  There  is  my  gage  .               ,          .     .  C  (Sr'  JV.,  D.,  St. 
If  that  thv  valour  stand  on  fywz/^iMiiei-,  There  is  my  gage IC,,  S.,  IV. 
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Act  Sc. 


KING    RICHARD    II.    (continued). 

If  you  raise  tliis  house  against  this  house  .     .  .         

If  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house  . 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you 
Lest  childrejt^s  children  cry  against  you 
Lest  child's  child's  children  cry  against  you 
Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love    .... 
And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  hands 
And  little  look  for  at  your  helping  hands   .     .     . 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs   . 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  ktiee 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites     . 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  rites  . 
With  muie  own  breath  release  all  ditties^  rites    . 
With  mine  own  brealh  release  all  duteous  oailis 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thee  ! 
Must  I  ravel  out  My  weaved-up  folly?  , 
Must  I  ravel  out  My  weaved-upyi;///(?j  ,?         .     . 

These  external  manners  of  laments 

These  external  manners  of /rtWf?i/  .     . 

Your  brows  are  full  of  discontent,  Your  hearts  of  sorrow 

Your  brows  are  full  of  discontent.  Your  lieart  of  sorrow  . 

To  quit  their  griefs,  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me 

To  quit  \\\tt\T  grief.  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me 

To  quit  their  grief.  Tell  thou  the  lamentableyiz//  of  me  .     .    . 

Thi:  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear    . 

The  love  of  wickedyVz'^ffi/j  converts  to  fear  ... 

Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near .     ...  .     . 

Better  far  off /^«,  ?^iir,  be  ne'er  the  near  

Better  (ar  oH,  than  —  «^(zr,  be  ne'er  the  near     .... 

Better  far  off,  t/tan  —  near  be,  ne'er  the  near  .     . 

Better  far  off  than  near  be,  —  ne'er  the  near  .  .     . 

To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents     .  .     . 

To  whose  high  will  we  bow  our  calm  contents  .     . 

Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin  ... 

Not  like  to  me,  ?^(7r  any  of  my  kin    .         ... 

I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope  ...         .     . 

I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope     .     .  .     . 

Which  elder  years  May  happily  bring  forth   . 

Which  elder  (^i^j/j  ^waj/ happily  bring  forth      .     . 

My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth  .  .     . 

My  tongue  cleave  to  tJie  roof  within  my  mouth  .  .     . 

This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound  .     .     . 

This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound    . 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees  ...  .     . 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees         

And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees,  Till  thou  give  joy  .     . 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees,  Till  you  give  joy 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest  ... 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  jest 

Let  them  have  That  mercy  which  true  prayer  ought  to  have  . 
Let  them  have  That  mercy  which  txMe prayers  ought  to  have  . 
Say  '  pardon  '  first,  and  afterwards  *  stand  up  '  .  ... 
.5«^ 'pardon  '  first,  and  afterwards  '  stand  up' 


.      C.  &=  W.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

K.,  IV. 

.    .     .  C.  dr-  l-K.,  K.,  St. 
D.,  IV. 

.y. 

C.  if  ir.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

A-.,  St. 

C.  Sf-  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

.     ...    IV. 

C.b'  IV.,  St. 

.  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

C.  &f  11^.,  D. 

.     S. 

.     .         St. 

K.,iy. 

..  C.  &'  W.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 
K.,S. 


C.  &•  11:,  IV. 


.  D.,  K 

c.  &-  ir.,  K. 


,  S.,  St. 

S.,  St. 

.      D.,  IV. 

C.  &•  AF.,  D.,  k.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .     .     S. 

.     .         .  C  SflV.,  D. 

S.,  St. 

....  K.,  IK 

C.  &•  IV. 

W. 
K. 
D. 
S. 
St. 
W. 


,  K.,  S.,  St., 
C.  &=  IV., 


.     .    D., 

c.  &=  IV., 


c.  &'  ir.,  K.,  s.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

.    C.  <5f»  IV,  K.,  S. 

.     .  D.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &'  IV.,  S.,  IV. 

Z>.,  K.,  St. 

.  .  C.  &'  IV. 
K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

C.  Sf  IV.,  D. 

.      K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

€.&=  IV.,D  ,  K. 

...  .    S.,  St.,  IV 

€.&=  W.,D.,K.,  S.,  St. 

W. 

C.  6-  ly.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
.     .     D. 

C.  &=  W. 

.     .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
...  C.  b'  11:,  St. 

....£>.,  JC.,  S.,  IV. 
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KING    RICHARD    II.    (continued). 
A  ct   Sc. 

3.     I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me  .  ...  .     .  C.  ^^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  Si.,  IV. 

I  pardon  him,  as  heaven  shall  pardon  me       .     .  .  -A'. 

3.     Come,  my  old  son  :   I  pray  God  make  thee  new      .  C.  &'  fV.,  D.,  S.,  Si.,  W. 

Come,  my  old  son  ;  —  I  pray //^az/^w  make  thee  new  .     K. 

5.     Been  studying  how  I  may  compare  Tliis  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world  C.&^W.^D.^St.,  IV. 

Keen  studying  how  to  compare  This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world     ...  .  K.,  S. 

5,     Intermixed  With  scruples,  and  do  setthe  worditself  Against  the  word  C.  &^fV.,  D.,  S.,  Si., IV. 

Intermixed  With  scruples,  and  do  set  the/aii/i  itself  Against  theJizH/i  A". 

5.     To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye     .     .  .  ...  .     .  C.  &'  H^. 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  7ieel(Vs  eye  .     .  D. 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye      .     .  .     .  K.,  S.,  Si.,  JV, 

5.     Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  the  back   ...  .  .  C  <&^  l-F.,  A'.,  Si. 

Bearing  their  own  -misfortujie  on  the  back     ...  .  .  .     .  .    D.,  S.,  W. 

5.     With  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  ,  .  C.  &=  IV.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

With  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  to  mine  eyes      .  D. 

With  sighs  they  jar  Their  watches  on  to  mine  eyes  ...  .     K. 

5.     The  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is       .  C.  &^  W.,  St. 

The  sounds  that  iei/vt'ha.t  hour  it  is  .  .  .  .  /?.,  IC,  S.^  W. 

5,     Clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my  heart       .  C.  d^  iV.,  Si. 

Clamorous  groans,  thai  strike  upon  my  heart  .     .     .  I?.,  K,,  S.,  W. 

5.     So  proudly  as  if  he  disdained  the  ground  .     .  .  C.  &^  IV.,  S.,  St. 

So  protidly,  as  if  he  had  disdained  the  ground   ...  .....     A". 

So /?-i7z^(3r  as  if  he /i(Zf^  disdained  the  ground  .  ...       D.,  IV. 

5.  Like  an  ass.  Spurred,  galled  and  tired  .  .  .  .  .  C.  dr'  IV. 
Like  an  ass,  Spur-galled  2i\\A  tired  ...                               ,     D.,  K.,  S.,  Si.,  JV. 

6.  Go  wander  thorough  shades  of  night  .  .  .  .  .  ,  C.  6^  ]V. 
Go  wander  Mri?7<:^/z  ^^f  shades  of  night  .  ....  D.,  S.,  St.j  IV. 
Go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night       .  .     .  .  K. 


FIRST    PART    OF    KING    HENRY   IV. 

This  our  purpose  now  is  twelve  month  old  ...  .     .  .        C.  ^^  W. 

This  our  purpose  now  is  a  twelve inonth  old  .     .  ...  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

This  our  purpose  now  is  i-welve-months  old   .  .  St. 

Here  is  a  dear,  a  true  industrious  friend    .  .  .  C.  df  JV.,  JV. 

Here  is  a  dear  and  ijme-industrious  friend  .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Should  be  the  father  to  so  blest  a  son C.  tSr^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Should  be  the  father  o^bo  blest  a  son    ....  .     .        /C.,  JV 

Sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon  .  .     .     .    \   C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

S\eep\n^  upou  benches  in  the  ayternoon    .  .  ....  JV. 

We  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars      .     .     .  C.  6^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
We  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  seven  stars  .     .  ....  .     .  .    K. 

Tliou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal  .  .     .  .      C  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Thou  hast  done  much  harm  ttfiia  me,  Hal     .     .  AT.,  JJ^. 

Now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked 

C.  &-  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
Now  /  ain,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked  .  .  .  \  K. 
God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion  and  him  the  ears  of  profiting  C.  if  IV.,  D-,  St.,  JV. 
May' st  tkoti  have  the  spirit  of  persuasion  and  he  the  ears  of  profiting  .  ,  .  K.,  S. 
The  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us  .  C.  dj'  PJ^.,  D.,  Si.,  JV. 
The  incomprehensible  lies  that  this/at  rogue  will  tell  us      ...     .  K.,  S. 
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FIRST    PART    OF    KING    HENRY   IV.    (continued). 


.     .     C.  &-  H^.,S.,Si., 
£>., 

.    c.  &'  tr.,  D.,  s., 

A'., 

C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

c.  &'  ii^.,n.,  K.,  St., 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

c.  &-  ;k., 

£>.,  A'., 


Sc. 

3.     Neat,  and  trimly  dressed,  Fresh  as  a  bridegroom   .     .     . 

-W'ai,  trimly  dressed,  Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  .     . 

3-     Tliis  villanous  salt-petre  .  .     . 

That  villainous  salt-petre         ...  ... 

3.     Let  not  his  report  Come  current  for  an  accusation  . 

Let  not  this   report  Come  current  for  an  accusation 
.i.     Base  and  rotten  policy  ....  ... 

Bare  and  rotten  policy  ..... 

3.     You  sh.iU  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me  As  will  displease  you 

You  shall  hear  in  sucli  a  kind  from  me  As  will  displease ^t? 
3.     I  will  ease  my  heart,  Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head 

I  will  ease  my  heart,  Althtnigh  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head 

I  will  ease  my  heart.  Albeit  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head    . 
3.     To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you 

To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  2tnto  you  . 
3.     O,  the  blood  more  stirs  To  rouse  a  lion  1    . 

The  blood  more  stiis  To  rouse  a  lion  !   .     .  .... 

1.  That  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots 
This  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots 

».     An  't  were  not  as  good  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  on  thee 

An  't  were  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  o/thee 
X.     A  kind  of  auditor  :  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too  .     .     . 

A  kind  of  auditor ;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  t:.^r^i;.r  too     . 

2.  A  plague  upon  it  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to  another  ! 
A  plague  upoti  V  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to  another  ! 
A  plague  upon  't  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one  anotlier  t 

3.  For  moving  such  a  dish  of  skim  milk     . 
For  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk      .     .  ,     . 

3.     Tliy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war,  And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee 

C.  &=  W.,  K.,  S.,  St., 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war,  And  thozc  hast  so  bestirred  thee 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true C.  &°  IV.,  K.,  S., 


C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

.  C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

C.  £7=  IV.,  £>.,  S.,  St., 

.     .  €.&• 

.     .     D.,K.,S.,St., 

C.  dr-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

€.&• 

.     ,  D. 

K.,  St., 

..€.&= 

£>.,  a:,  s.,  St., 


3- 

An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  7«? /r^ii-  ...         

4.     Call  them  ail  by  their  christen  names         ...  .     . 

Call  them  all  by  their  Christian  names      .  ...  .     . 

4.     Pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun's  ! 

Pitiful-hearted  Titan  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun  I 

Pitiful-hearted  butter,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun 
4.     A  hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us  .     .  .     . 

A  hundred  upon  pooryi??^?"  2/^.  ...  .     . 

4.     These  lies  are  like  their  father  that  begets  them 

These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  them  . 
4.     If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries    ■  .     . 

4.     I  was  now  a  coward  on  instinct    ... 

I  was  a  coward  on  instinct 

4.     Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  to  make  my  eyes  look  red    , 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red 
4.     The  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows      .     . 

The  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  the  faster  it  grows      .     . 
4.     In  the  likeness  of  an  old  fat  man  ...  .     . 

In  the  likeness  of  «_/«/ <3/^  man 

4.     If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked  !      .  .     .     . 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  Heaven  help  the  wicked !    . 


C.  &■  W.,  D. 


O., 
.  C.  &' 
S.,  St., 

.  c.  &= 

.  A'., 

v.,  s., 

S.,  St., 


D  ,  K., 


D.,  K., 


..£.&• 

D.,  A'.,  S.,  St., 

.     .  C.&' 

S.,  St., 

C.  St' 

,  S.,  St., 

.   .  c.  &■ 

.    D.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

.    €.&=  IV.,  D.,  St., 

.  K., 

.     .      C.  &•  IV., 

K.,  S.,  Si. 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 


IV. 
K. 
iV. 
St. 
If. 
A'. 
IV. 

s. 

St. 
IV. 
St. 

IV. 

s. 

IV. 
K. 
IV. 
K. 
W. 
K. 
IV. 
IV. 
W. 
K. 
IV. 

,  s. 

IV. 

w. 

IV. 

u: 

D. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
St. 
IV. 

w. 

K. 
IV. 

IV. 

II'. 
w. 

IV. 
IV. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
s. 

D. 
IV. 
IV. 
K. 
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COMPARATIVE     READINGS. 


FIRST   PART   OF    KING   HENRY   IV.   (continued). 

Oft  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched     .     .     .     .    C  ^  W^.,  Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St 

*4  7*£^  the  teeming  earth  Is  with  a  kind  of  cohc  pinched ^■ 

I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil C.  (S^  If"'.,  tV. 

I  can  teach  t/iee,  cousin,  to  command  The  devil      .     ,  .     .  .  D.,  A'.,  S.,  St 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned    ....  .       C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  turned .  .  .  K. 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  catC stick  turned W. 

Sometime  he  angers  me  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp    .  .  C  <57*  W.^  D.,  W- 

Soinetivtes  he  augers  me  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp K.,  S.^  St 

He  is  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  ....  .  .     .    C.  fi^  W.^  St. 

A^tfV  as  tedious  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ......       S.,  fV. 

Ne^s  as  tedious  As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  .  D.,  K. 

Curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope  When  you  come  'cross  his  humour       .  C.  &'  A^. 

Curbs  himself  even  of  liis  natural  scope  When  you  do  cross  his  humour    /?.,  K.,  6'.,  St.,  W. 
One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon  ...  ,     .     .  C.  ^  IV,,  A'.,  .5".,  St.,  IV. 

One  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon     ....  ,     .     .  .     D. 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad     .     .  .  .     .      C.  d^  W.,  St.,  IV. 

Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  quite  mad    .     .  .......  .  .     .     D. 

Nayf  if  thou  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad .  .     .  .   A^.,  S, 

The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall     .     .  ...        C.  &^  W. 

The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall      .  ....  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

The  soul  of  every  man  Prophetically  do  forethink  thy  fall W. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new  .     .  C  6^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Tims/  did  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new AT.,  S. 

And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity  .  C.  dr'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

And  wan  by  rareness  such  solemnity    .  .  .......    IV. 

Thy  looks  are  full  of  speed.  —  So  hath  the  business  .     .     .     .  C.  &^  H^.,  K.,  S.,  St ,  JV. 

Thy  looks  are  full  of  speed.  —  So  is  the  business  D. 

There  's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed  prune  C.  &*  l^.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

There  's  no  more  faith  in  thee  t/ian  a  stewed  prune         .  .  .  .  ....    IV. 

As  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee ....       C  <5r'  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

As  thou  art  a  prince^  I  fear  thee ...  .     .  K. 

O  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  or  thereabouts  !    .     .€.&=■  JV.,  D.,  AT.,  JV. 
O  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabout  I .     .  S. 

0  for  a  fine  thief,  of  two-and-twetity,  or  thereahoui  I  .     .  .  St. 

1  cannot  flatter;  I  do  defy  The  tongues  of  soothers  .  .     .  C.  S'  JV. 

I  cannot  flatter  ;  /  de/j'  The  tongues  of  soothers  D.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope .  C  <^  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

And  we  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  ....  .     .  D. 

We  may  thus  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  .     .  .  .    JV. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division  .  .  C  &^  W^.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  quality  and  air  of  our  attempt  Brooks  no  division    .  .  A". 

That  dafFed  the  world  aside  .  ,     .     .     .      C.  ^r'  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

That  ^rt^the  world  aside  .     .  ...  D.,  JV. 

AH  plumed  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  Baited  like  eagles .  C.  dr'  IV. 

All  plumed,  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  Bated,  — like  eagles  ....  .     .    K. 

All  plumed  like  estridges,  that  with  the  wind  Bated,  like  eagles    ...  .     .     .     .     .S". 

All  plumed  like  estridges,  that  wing  the  wind;  Bated\)^e  eagles     ...  .  D.,  St.,  JV. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace    .     .  .  C  &^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

The  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  long  peace      .     .  .  .S". 

With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal      .  .  .  C.  d^  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

With  tears  of  :«H(7£rf«c^  and  terms  of  zeal .  ...  ,..£>. 

And  many  moe  corrivals  and  dear  men C.  ^r'  JV. 

And  many  more  corrivals  and  dear  men Z>.,  IC.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
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Aci   Sc. 


FIRST    PART    OF    KING    HENRY    IV.    (continued). 


I.     What  is  in  that  word  honour  ?  what  is  that  honour  ?  air  .     . 

What  is  ihat  word  hotw7ir  ?    A  ir     .     . 
£..     I  think  thou  art  enamoured  On  his  follies. 

I  think  thou  art  enamoured  Upon  his  follies  .     . 
-A.     When  the  inient  of  bearing  them  is  just 

When  the  intentyor  bearing  them  is  just  . 
3.     I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot      .... 

I  was  not  born  to  yields  thou  Jiaughty  Scot    .     .     . 

3.  God  keep  lead  out  of  me!   I  need  no  more  weight  .     . 
Hea-ven  keep  lead  out  of  me  !  I  need  no  more  weight 

4.  If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  sli 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy,  I  should  not  make  so  great 

4.     Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave!         .     . 

Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave  !      .      . 
^.     He  that  rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !       .  ... 

He  that  rewards  me,  Heaven  reward  him !  ... 

4.     If  I  do  grow  great,  I  'II  grow  less  .... 

If  1  do  grow  great  agam^  I  'U  grow  less 


.C.&'TV. 

D.,  K. 

S.,  Si.,  tv. 

C.  &■ 

IV.,  S.,  St. 

D.,  K.,  ]V. 

.  C.  &'  IV.,  D., 

s.,  St.,  u: 

t                  .     . 

.    K. 

c.  &=  w. 

,  D.,  S.,  St. 

.      K.,tV. 

.  c.  &•  ir.,  D.. 

S.,  St.,  w. 

.    K. 

ow  of  zeal   €.&•  W. 

,  D.,  S.,  St. 

a  shew  of  zeal  . 

K.,  W. 

.€.&=  IV. 

.     .    D.,  K., 

S.,  St.,  IV. 

.  C.  dr-   IV.,  D., 

S.,  St.,  IV. 

.    K. 

C.  &•  W.,  D. 

K.,S.,  St. 

W. 

SECOND    PART    OF    KING    HENRY    IV. 


loduc.     Whiles  the  big  year,  swohi  with  some  other  grief 

IVkilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief    .     . 

Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  ^r/(?/jr 

As  a  sullen  bell.  Remembered  tolling  a  departing  friend. 

As  a  sullen  bell,  Remembered  kytoUiitg  a  departing  friend 

Arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim     , 

Arrows  ^^^V  not  swifter  toward  their  aim  .     .     . 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage  . 

Let  the  world  no  longer  be  a  stage    .... 

If  we  wrought  our  life  't  was  ten  to  one 

If  we  wrought  trnt  life,  't  was  ten  to  one 

Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need 

Never  so  i&vi,  «<7r  never  yet  more  need 

It  bath  its  original  from  much  grief  .     .     . 

It  hath  it  original  from  much  grief 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great . 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  great 

You  do  measure  the  heat  of  your  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls 


.  C. 


D., 


.    D.,  K., 
&=  IV.,  K., 


C.  A'  IF. 


D.,K., 
C.  &=  W.. 


if  IV.,  D., 


.C.&'W. 

S.,  St.,  IV. 

.    .     .    K. 

.  C.  &'  IV. 

S.,  St.,  IV. 

S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

D.,  St.,  IV. 

.  K.,  S- 

.  C.  &'  IV. 

S.,  St.,  IK 

,  D.,  .?.,  St. 

K.,  IV. 

,  £>.,  K.,  S. 

.  St.,  IV. 
S.,  St.,  w. 

.     .     .    K. 


1.  z> 
i-  3- 
"■       3- 


Yatt  measure  the  lieat  of  your  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls 

And  I  brandish  any  thing  but  a  bottle  .     . 

An  \  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle 

7/1  brandish  any  thing  but  7/z>' bottle  ... 

I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again      ...  .     .  .  C. 

IVoidd  I  might  never  spit  white  again  .  .  .     ■ 

I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust     .... 

I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust  .     .  ... 

Heard  our  cause  and  known  our  means     .  .  .     . 

Heard  our  cause  and  know  our  means 

In  project  of  a  power  Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts 
With  project  of  a  power  Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts 


D.,  K., 


.  C.  &=  IV. 

S.,  St.,  IV. 

.  C.  &=  W. 

.     .     D.,  S.,  St. 

.     K.,  IV. 

&=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

.     .    St. 

if  IV.,  D. 

S.,  St.,  IV. 

IV.,  S.,  IV. 

D.,K.,  St. 

if  IV.,  St. 

K.,  S.,  IV. 


.     C. 
K.,  . 

c.  a- ; 
.  c. . 

.D., 
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SECOND   PART   OF    KING   HENRY   IV.    (continued). 


The  instant  action;  a  cause  on  foot  Lives  so  in  hope  . 
The  instant  action — a  cause  on/ooi  —  Lives  so  iu  hope 
The  instant  action,  a  cause  onjhot.  Lives  so  in  hope  . 
Draw  anew  the  model  In  fewer  offices,  or  at  last  desist    . 
Draw  anew  ihe  model  In  fewer  offices;  or,  at  least,  desist   . 

Past  and  to  come  Seems  best 

Past  and  to  come  seem  best     .     .  

He  cares  not  what  miscliief  he  does,  if  his  weapon  be  out    . 
A  '  cares  not  what  mischief  tie  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out     . 
He  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out 
If  a  man  will  make  court' sy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous 
If  a  man  ijuill courCsy  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous 
You  virtuous  ass,  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?  .     , 
YoM pernicious  ass,  you  basliful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?    . 
The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap    .     .  .... 

Tiie  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  bo-rrowed  0.2,^  .     . 

He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath  ...  .  . 

Sjire  he  means  brevity  in  breath  .     .  .  .... 

'Tis  with  my  mind  As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  his  height 
'Tis  with  my  mind  As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  its  height 

So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm 

So  is  all  her  sect ;  ^they  be  once  in  a  calm  .... 
I  must  live  among  my  neighbours 
I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours . 
A  captain  !     God's  light,  these  villains. 

A  captain!  these  villains 

Will  make  the  word  as  odious  as  the  word  '  occupy'   . 
Will  make  the  word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy        .... 
Pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a-day 
Pampered  jades  of  Asia,  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miies  a-day 

Other  gambol  faculties  a'  has        

Other  gambol  faculties  he  hath     .     .  ...  ... 

Look,  whether  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot 
Look,  i/\.\\t  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot 
Lulled  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody         .     . 

Lulled  with  j-aM«(£r  of  sweetest  melody .     .  ....  D.,K.,  S.,  St. 

O  God!  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate! C.  &^  iV.,  D.,  St.,  W, 


,     C.&'W.^SL 

D.,W. 

A'-,  ^. 

C.  &=  W.,  D.,  S. 

.  /C.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  <£r-  IV.,  D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.  C.  d^  U-'. 

.    D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

K.,  W. 

.      C.  &-  W.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

K.,W. 

C.  &-  PV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

St. 

.     .     .C.&'IV.,  S.,  IV. 

....         D..K.,St. 

C.  dr'  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

...  .     .  K.,S. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

.     K. 

C.  &'  IV.,  D. 

K  ,S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  Si. 

.     .    K.,  S.,  W. 

C.  &-  IV.,  D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  iV. 

.  C.  &-  IV. 

K.,S  ,  St.,  W. 

.     C.  <V  IV.,  D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  <V  PV.,  D. 

K'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.    C.  &-  W.,  IV. 


D., 


0  heaven  I  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate 
Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir;  give  me  your  hand. 
Come  on,  come  on,  come  on  ;  give  me  your  hand  .     . 
To  see  how  many  of  my  old  acquaintance  are  dead!     . 
To  see  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead  ! 
A  tall  gentleman,  by  heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader   . 
A  tall  geiiiletnan,  and  a  most  gallant  leader  .     .  .     . 
By  my  troth,  you  like  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well 
By  my  troth,  3'ou  look  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well 
Tntst  me,  you  look  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well    . 
By  my  troth,  I  care  not;  a  man  can  die  but  once:  we  owe  God  a  death   C.  &'  IV.,  £>.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

1  care  not ;  —  a  man  can  die  but  once,  —  We  owe  a  death  .  ...  ,  .     K. 
An  't  be  my  destiny,  so  ;  an  't  be  not,  so    .               .                             C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

If  it  be  my  destiny,  so  ;  if  it  be  not,  so  .  .  K. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying!  .     .  C.  ^^  IV.,  Z?.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
How  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  I K. 


K.,  S. 

.  c.  &-  IV.,  n.,  IV. 

.     .  K.,S.,  St. 

C.  &-  JV.,  D. 

.      K.,  S.,  St.,  PV. 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

K. 

.    .     .     C.  &^  IV.,  D. 

.     .     .     .    S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 
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SECOND    PART   OF    KING   HENRY   IV.    (continued). 

iii-       ^.     His  dimensioris  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible C.  6^  W^.,  !>.,  K.,  S.,  PK 

His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  ?«wj/^/£'     .  ,     .  .  .     .  .     .    St. 

iii.       2.     You  might  have  thrust  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin     .  .  C.  t5r^  H^..  D, 

You  might  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin  ....      K.,  S.,  St.,  ^K. 
iv.        I      Youth,  guarded  With  rags,  And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary  C.  <&^  If^.,  V.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

"^outh,  guarded  with  rag-e.  And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary K. 

iv.       I      Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood  C.  6j^  }l^.,  A'. 

Turning  your  books  to  j^r^raz'^j-,  your  ink  to  blood .  .  V.,  St.,  If^. 

Turning  your  books  to  ^/.[z/'E'^j-,  your  ink  to  blood   ...  .  .     .     S. 

iv.       I      Enforced  from  our  most  quiet  there  By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  C.  &>  i-y.,  St. 

Enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere  By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion   .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

iv.        I      Tlien  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  as  good  ...  .     .  C.  &f  W.,  W. 

Then  reason  ivills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good      ....  .  .  Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

iv.       -J..     To  us  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himself        ....  C.  &f  /K,  />.,  S.,  IV. 

To  us  the  imagined  voice  of /i<?rtz/^« /Vj(?^ ...  K.,  St. 

iv.       ^.     Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God  C.  ^r'  ly ,  K. 

Under  the  counterfeited  .1^^/ of  God      ...  .  .D,  'S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.       3-     L:ke  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis  .  .  .  .  C.  &^  11^.,  D.,  St. 

Like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  .     .  .     .  S.,  K.,  W. 

iv.       3-     There  's  never  none  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof   ,  .  .  .     .  C.  dr'  W. 

There  's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof     .     .  .    Z?.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

iv.       3.     The  first  humane  principal  I  would  teach  them  .  .  .  .  .     .     .     .  C  (5r=  IV. 

The  first  human  principal  I  would  teach  them    ...  ...  Z?.,  S  ,  St. 

The yirst principle  I  would  teach  tliem  K  ,  W. 

iv.       5.     Like  the  bee,  culling  from  every  flower  C.  ^  /K,  D.  (iv.  4),  K.  (iv.  4),  St.  (iv.  4),  W.  (iv,  4). 

Like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower  .     .  .  .  .  S.  (iv.  4). 

iv.       5.     And  the  wild  dog  Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent  -     .  C  (&^  IV. 

And  the  wild  dog  Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent 

D.  (Iv.  4),  K.  (iv.  4),  S,  (iv.  4),  St.  (iv.  4>,    W.-iSv.  4). 
iv.       5.     Which  my  most  Inward  true  and  duteous  spirit  .  .     .  C  &^  IV.,  D.  (iv.  4). 

Which  my  most  tnie  and  inward  duteous  spirit      .  .  .     .  .  A",  (iv.  4),  W.  (iv.  4). 

Which  my  most  true  and  in-ward-dnteoiis  spirit  ....         ^.  (iv.  4),  St.  (iv,  4). 

iv.       5.     All  my  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends  .   C.  6;r>  IV.,  S.  (iv.  4),  l^.  (iv.  4). 

All  MjV  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends.     ...  .     .     .  A",  {iv.  4),  ^i".  (iv.  4). 

All  my  foes,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends  .  .  .     .  .     .     .  D.  (iv.  4). 

V.      3.     Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good     .  C.^'   IV,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  none  to  good         ....  .     .  JC.,  PV 

V.      3.     Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  my  friends  .  C.  &=  fV.,  D. 

//^fi//v  are  they  Wi/t/i  have  been  my  friends      .  ....       K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

V.      4.     O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might !  .  C.  dr=  fK.,  D  ,  IV. 

O,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might!     ...  .     .  .  .     K. 

O,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might!     .  .     .  .     .     .     .  .S".,  Si. 

v.       5.     It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection       .  .  .  .     C.  &'  W..,  D.,  S^  W. 

It  shows  my  earnestness  ^^  affection K.^St. 

V.       5.     Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was;  For  God  doth  know  .  .    C.  &=  JV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was  ;   For  heaven  doth  know  .  ...  A'.,  S. 

V.      5.     According  to  your  strengths  and  qualities  .  .     .   C.  &^  W. 

According  to  yoxxx  strength  and  qualities D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  14-^. 

Epil.         A  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  would  I  .     .  .     .  C.  6^  I^F. 

A  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  will  I     .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W 

(C.  &=  JV.  divides  Act  iv.  into  five  scenes ;  2>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  into  four  scenes.) 
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KING  HENRY   V. 


Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood,  With  such  a  heady  currance      .    C.  S'  ^^.,  IC.,  St,  IV. 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood  With  such  a  heady  current    .  .     .  ...    D.,  S. 

.      J..     To  find  his  title  with  some  shows  nf  truth      .     .  .  .     .     .     C.  <5r^  W.,  K. 

Toyfw^  his  title  wiih  some  j^iJw  of  truth  .     .  D.,  S.,  St. 

To yJ/i^  his  title  with  some  j-//tf^j  o£  truth  .  .  .  .     ...    IV. 

.      2.     Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays        .  C  &^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays JC.,  IV. 

2.     In  ahsence  of  the  cat,  To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat  .     .  .   C.  Sr'  JV.j  S.,  IV. 

In  absence  oi  the  cat,  To  spoil  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat  .  ...  D.,  St. 

In  absence  of  the  cat,  To  taint  and  Jiavock  more  than  she  can  eat    .     .  K. 

.     .d..    Yet  that  is  but  a  crushed  necessity .  C.  6f  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Yet  that  is  but  a  cur^^  necessity V.,  JV. 

.      J..     Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach  The  act  of  order     .  C.  &^  W.,  K.,  S-,  St.,  IV. 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  iu  nature  teach  The  art  of  order  .     .  .  .     .     .     .     D. 

J..     As  manyarrows,  loosed  several  ways,  Come  to  one  mark      ...  C  &^  W.,  K.,  IV. 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, -F/y  to  one  mark,        .  ...     D.,  S.,  St. 

A.     As  many  ways  meet  in  one  town C.  ^^  JV.,  A",,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

As  many  several  streets  meet  in  one  town       ...  .     .  ....  D. 

z.     As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea    ...  ...  C.  &•  JV.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  salt  sea D.,  St. 

.  Prol.  Linger  your  patience  on  ;  and  we  '11  digest  The  abuse  of  distance     .     .     .  C.  &=  JV.,  K.,  St. 

Linger  your  patience  on  ;  and  well  digest  The  abuse  of  distance  ...  .     .     D.,  S.,  IV. 

I,     When  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles       .  C.  &*  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

When  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smites  .  .  ....  D.,  JV. 

1.  When  J  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may       .     .  C.  6^  Jl^.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
When  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  die  as  I  may               .          .     .  D.,  JV, 

i.     The  *  solus  '  ill  thy  most  mervailous  face C,  &^  JV. 

The  solus  in  thy  most  tjiarvellous  face D.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

2.  The  truth  o£  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black  and  white     .                    .          .     .     C.  ^t^  JV.,  IV. 
The  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross  As  black /row  white Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

3.  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone,  and  so  upward  and  upward    C.  &^  JV. 
I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward  a?id  upward,  and  all  "was  as  cold  as  atty  stone 

D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

3.  And  a'  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell-fire  .  .  C  6^  JV.,  D. 
And  a'  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell                                                 .     .  /C.,  S.,  St.,JV. 

4.  In  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming                 .                     ...  C.  &r>  JJ^.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
In^^ry  tempest  is  he  coming ...  .      D.,  IV. 

4.     On  your  head  Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries     ,  .   C.  &'  JJ^.,  K.,  St..  JV. 

On  your  head  Turns  /le  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries  .  .     .  .        D.,  S. 

,      5.     Where  have  they  this  mettle? C.  ^  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  }V. 

IVhefice  have  they  this  mettle?    .  .     .     .  D.  (iii.  4). 

6.     Of  no  estimation  in  the  world;  but  I  didseehim  do  as  gallant  service  .       C.  £^  JV.,K.,  St.,  JV. 

Of  no  estimation  in  the 'orld  ;  but  I  didsee  him  ^(7  ^rt^/a?i/ service   .  ....        D.,  S. 

6.     Sound  of  heart.  And  of  buxom  valour .....  C  dr*  JV.,  S.,  JV. 

Sound  of /f^izr/,  <9/buxom  valour .  .     .    D.,  K.,  St. 

6.     Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes         .  .  C.  ^^  JV..,  D.,  JV. 

Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes  ....  .     K.,  S.,  St. 

6.     Fortune  is  an  excellent  moral ...  C.  dr'  JV.,  D.,  K.,  JV. 

Fortune,  look  you,  is  an  excellent  moral    ...  .  .     .  S  ,  St. 

3.     He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age C,  ^  JV.,  D.,  S. 

He  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  old  age ...  K. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age St. 

3.     Familiar  in  his  mouth     ...  .  ...  .  ...  C.  &^  W.^  K. 

Familiar  in  tfieir  inoutks     ...  i?.,  S.,  St.^  JV. 
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3.     Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched C.  &=  1^.^  V.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Our  gayness  and  out  g^iiU  are  all  besmirched iV. 

6,     And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes .     C  <&^  W.,  Z>.,  K.,  St. 

But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes     ...  .     .  .     .       S.    W. 

7      Is  good  knowledge  and  literatured  in  the  wars  .     .    C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

Is  good  knowledge  and  literature  in  the  wars  .  ^.,  lS". 

z.     Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties  and  joyful  births  .  .     .  C  6^  VV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IK 

Dear  nurse  of  arts, //f«/y,  and  joyful  births  .     .  .  />. 

2.     All  her  husbandry  doth  lie  ou  heaps,  Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

All  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps,  Corrupting  in  it  own  fertility St. 

(C.  &=  IK,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  divide  Act  iii.  into  seven  scenes  ;  Z>.,  into  six  scenes.) 


FIRST    PART   OF   KING   HENRY   VI. 

A.     These  tidings  would  call  forth  their  flowing  tides  .  ,  C.  &^  W.,  D.,  W. 

These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides      ...  ...    K.,  S.,  St., 

z.     They  are  hare-brained  slaves,  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager   .       C  &^  JV. 

They  are  /iair-hra'wed  slaves.  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  K.,S,,  St.,  W. 

They  are  hare-brained  slaves.  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  be  more  eager  .     .  .     D. 

z.     Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory  ! .      C.  &=  IV.,  K  ,  S.,  St. 

Z^/ heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory  !    ....  .  ...      D.,  JV_ 

2.  Thy  noble  deeds  as  valour's  monuments  ...  C.  &^  IV,  D  ,  K.,  St. 
Thy  noble  deeds  as  valour's  vioimment                    .               .               .     .  .     .     .  S.,  IV. 

3.  As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe  C.  &=  W.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

As  looks  the  mother  on  iier  lovely  babe  ...  .  D.,  W. 

7.     But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared  C.  &^  IV.,  JC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

But  dmtbt  not  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared    .     .  .     .  .     D. 

3.     This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof     .  .     .     ,  C.  &=  IV.,  K.,  S.j  St.,  JV. 

This  j'/f^c^  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof   .  .  .     .  D. 

3.     Ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culled  Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth  C.  A^  W.,  K.,  W. 

Ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culled  Out  of  the  powerful  legions  under  earth  .     D.,  S.,  St. 

3.     As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams  .     .  .     .  .     .     .  C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream  .     .  .     .  S. 

3.     Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses  rough  .  .  C.  <5h'  W.,  K.,  St. 

Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes'the  senses  crouch  ...  .  D.,  W. 

Confounds  the  tongue,  and  xt'i:^^^^  the  5i?«j^'.r  z'iJMc^  ,  S. 

3.     Such  commendations  as  becomes  a  maid C.  ^  W. 

Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid .     .    D.^  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

3.  And  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art  .  C.  <Sr'  VV,,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Mad,  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art K. 

4.  The  hollow  passage  of  my  poisoned  voice .     .     .      C  &^  W.,  K. 

The  hollow  passage  of  my  prisoned  -voicQ .    .      I>.,  S.,  St.^  W, 

(C.  <5j^  IV.,  /C.t  S.,  IV.,  divide  Act  i.  into  six  scenes ;  .Z>.,  St.,  into  five  scenes.) 
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SECOND    PART    OF    KING   HENRY    VI. 

Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys  ...  .     .       C  £^  W.j  K.,  S.,  Si.,  W. 

jT'/rt:^:^  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys    ...  D. 

Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches    .  .  .  C.  6^  py.,  D.^  K.^  S.,  St, 

Thougli  in  this  place  most  ;«ajif<frj  wear  no  breeches  .  .     .  fV. 

Her  fume  needs  no  spurs,  She  '11  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction  .  .     C.  dr'  IV.,  K. 

\{?Lxfitry  needs  nospurs,  She  '11  gallopyoj/  enough  to  her  destruction  .  .  .     .Z?.,  W. 

Her  lume  can  need  no  spurs,  She'll  gallop ^rtj/  enough  to  her  destruction  .     .     .  S.,  St. 

Deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains  .  ...  .  C.  6^  //'.,  /iT.,  .S".,  St.,  W. 

Deep-indebted  ioi  this  piece  of  pains .  .  .     .  D. 

These  oracles  are  hardly  attained,  And  hardly  understood  .     .  .     ,  C.  &f  iV.,  Z?.,  W". 

These  oracles  are  hardily  attained,  And  hardly  understood     .  ...      A'.,  S.,  St. 

With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame  ....  C  &^  ^/^.,  S.,  St.,  W-'. 

With  envious  looks,  j//// laughing  at  tliy  shame /?.,  A'. 

How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become,  How  proud,  how  peremptory  ,  C.  £r*  //•'.,  .5".,  St.,  IV. 

How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become,  How  proud,  peremptory  ...  ...£>.,  /C. 

He's  inclined  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf    .  ...  .  C.  &=  IK,  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

He's  inclined  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves      .  .     .  /C. 

His  thighs  with  darts  Were  almost  like  a  sbarp-quilled  porpentine    .  .  C.  &=  W.,  D.,  IV. 

His  thighs  with  darts  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled /orir?///?/^    .  .  K.,  S.,  St. 

Is  all  things  well.  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? .  .     .  .     .     .     .   C.  &=  W. 

AreTiW  things  well,  According  as  I  gave  directions?    .  .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.^  W. 

Erect  his  statua  and  worship  it  .  C  dr»  IK,  />.,  St.,  W. 

Erect  his  statue,  and  worship  it  .     .     .  ....  ^S". 

Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it ...  .     K. 

Cursed  the  gentle  gusts  And  he  that  loosed  them  forth  their  brazen  caves     C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  K, 
Cursed  the  gentle  gusts,  And  he  that  loosed  themyVom  their  brazen  caves    .  5"/.,  W. 

Cursed  the  ungentle  gusts.  And  he  that  loosed  themy>-£7;«  their  brazen  caves    ....      S. 
For  seeing  him  I  see  my  life  in  death    ....  .     .       C  £>^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

^wfl* seeing  him  I  see  my  life  in  death D, 

As  one  that  grasped  And  tugged  for  life  .  .  C.  &^  IF.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

As  one  that  ^rtj/}(?t/.  And  tugged  for  life  .     .  ...  ...  .    W. 

Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract      .  .  .     .        C.  &=  11-'.,  D.,  St. 

My  hair  be  fixed  on  end,  as  one  distract  .  ....     K.,  S.,  JV. 

Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain     .  .  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain    ....  .  .     .  St. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help  of  hatchet .     .  C  «&^  JV.,  D.,  JV. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  help  of  a  hatchet   .     .  ...  St. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the  ^rt/ of  hatchet K. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the/<:^  of  a  hatchet    ,  S. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts           C.  ^  JV.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 
Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present /^r^  .     .               ...  D. 

Uncurable  discomfit  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present /rtr/y    .     .  S. 


THIRD    PART    OF    KING    HENRY    VI. 

But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken C.  ^  J-K.  K.,  S.^  St.,  JV. 

But  for  a  kingdom,  aft  oath  may  be  broken .     .  .     D. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan  With  bootless  labour  swam  against  the  tide JV. 

His  passion  moves  me  so  That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears  .....  C  6^  JV. 
Hxspassiom  move  nie  so  That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears      D.,  IC,  S.,  St.,  W, 
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THIRD    PART    OF    KING   HENRY   VI.    (continued). 


Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail  ,     . 

Or  like  a  lazy  thresher  with  a  flail 
Nor  \vittinp;ly  have  I  infringed  my  vow 

j\ '(7^  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow 

Thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  And  give  sweet  passage 

The  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope,  And  give  sweet  passage . 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years  . 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  -weeks,  months,  and  years 

"Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens  . 

Whilst  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens  . 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity     .     . 

Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities  .     . 

The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn 

The  tiger  will  be  mild  while  she  doth  mourn  .     .     . 

That  rends  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns 

That  rents  the  thorns  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns 

I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile 

I  can  smile,  and  murder  ivhile  I  smile  .  .     ,     . 

And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy   . 

And  like  a  Sitnon  take  another  Troy     .     .  .     . 

Wliicli  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault,  That  moiight  not  be  distinguished 

Which  sounded  Hke  a  cannon  in  a  vault,  That  tjiight  not  be  distinguished 

Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault.  That  might  not  be  distinguished 

Which  sounded  like  a  casinon  in  a  vault,  That  mought  not  be  distinguished 

The  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up,  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm    C.  &^  IV. 

Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up,  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm 

D..  A'.,  S.,St.,  W. 
I '11  plague  ye  for  that  word  .  .     .  .     .  .  .  C.  &f  If'.,/).,  St. 

I  '11  plague  ^(3M  for  that  word    ....  .  ...  A".,  S.,  W. 

And  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees  .    C.  &'  IV. ^  Z?,,  St.,  W. 

And  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees     .  .  ....  K.^  S. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung   .  C  ^  IV,  /C.,  S.,  St. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung    ...  ....      Z).,  W. 

An  indigested  and  deformed  lump     .....  C.  ^r-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

An  indigest  de/ormed  ]ump  -^m  •^^^ 

Like  to  autumn's  corn,  Have  we  mowed  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  C.  6^  IV.,  K.^  S.y  St.,  IV. 
Like  to  auturau's  corn,  Have  we  mowed  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride T>. 


C.  6r^  IV.,  D. 

.    /r.,  5.,  St.,  w. 

C.  &^  IV.,  D.,K, 

.    S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  £7-  //'.,  A^.,  S.,  St.,  PV. 

D. 

C.  (5r*  W.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

D.,K. 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S.,  JV. 

K.,  St. 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
.     .     .     ,    K. 

c.  ar'  IV.,  JV. 

.  .  .  .  D.,K.,  S.,  St. 
C.  &r-  IV.,  v..  A'.,  S.,  St. 
...  .  .IV. 

C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
.     .    IV. 
C.  &>  W.,  D. 
K. 
.S.,  W. 
.     .    St. 


KING    RICHARD    III. 


Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun      .     .  .  C.  &■  JV.,  D.,  St. 

Unless  to  j-f?  my  shadow  in  the  sun  .  .     .  .     .  K.,  S.,  JV. 

'T  is  she  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity  .     .     .         ...      C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

'T  is  she  That  tempers  him  to  this  ^rtr^r/i  extremity  S. 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  fatal  holes!  Cursed  be  the  heart  I      .     .    C.  &>  IV.,  St. 
O,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  t/tese  holes!  C%irsed the  heart!       .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman,  Of  these  supposed  evils     .      C.  &"  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman,  Of  these  supposed  crimes K..  JV. 

Vouchsafe,  defused  infection  of  a  man C.  &•  JV. 

Vouchsafe,  ^/^7^.i^i2^  infection  of  a  man D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Hewasgentle,  mild,  and  virtuous.—The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  C.&'JV.^D.,  A'.,  S.,  St. 
He  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. —The  ^f/^^r  for  the  King  of  Heaven JV. 
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KING    RICHARD   III.    (continued). 

Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep    .     .  .         ...  C.  &"  W.,  St 

Your  beauty,  tkat  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep  ....  .  .  D.,  /C.,  6".,  Pf^. 

These  eyes  could  never  endure  sweet  beauty's  wreck  .  .  .  .     .  C.  dr'  fV. 

These  eyes  could  noi  endure  £^t  beauty's  wreck    ....  .  .    Z>.,  A",,  S.^  Si.,  W. 

A  quarrel  most  unnatural,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  you C.  &"  IV. 

A  quarrel  most  unnatural,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  t^iee  .  2?.,  K.,  S.,  Si.,  W. 
A  quarrel  just  and  reasonable.  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  slew  my  husband  C.  &r>  IV. ^  St. 
A  quarrel  just  and  reasonable,  To  be  revenged  on  him  that  killed  my  husband    D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Out  of  my  sight !  ihou  dost  infect  my  eyes      . .     .     .     .  C.  &^  W. 

Out  uf  my  sight!   thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes  .  .  .  ...    D.,  K.y  S.,  St.,  W. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  words  .     .  ...  ,  C.  6^  W.,  D. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  word  .  ...  A".,  S.,  W. 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  ji3(7M/?/^  words      ....  .  ....    St. 

Teach  not  thy  lips  such  scorn,  for  they  were  made  For  kissing  .      C.  <&*  W.,  D. 

Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn,  for  it  was  made  For  kissing        .     .  .     .      A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Though  I  wish  thy  death,  I  will  not  be  the  executioner  .     .  C.  &=  IV. 

Though  I  wish  thy  death,  I  will  not  be  thy  executioner  .  D.,  A'.,  S.t  St.,  JV. 

Look,  how  tliis  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger      .  .  C.  &^  iV.,' D.,  St. 

Look,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger.  .     .  ...  .     .    /C.,  S ,  JV. 

And  I  nothing  to  back  my  suit  at  all      ...     .  .     .  C.  &=  IV, 

And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  tvitkal  ...  ...  D.,  A".,  S.,  JV. 

And  I  no  thing-  to  back  my  suit  withal .     .  .  .  .     .    St. 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors      .  ....  .     .  .     .     C.  &^  JV.,  Si. 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors D.,  A".,  S.,  JV. 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost 

C.  ^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I  will  maintain  it  with  a  little  cost St. 

Entertain  good  comfort,  And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words 

C  dH  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
Entertain  good  comfort,  And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  eyes    .     .  ...    JV. 

I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  highest     ....  .  .  .     .  .     .  C  &^  Jf^. 

I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height .  ...  .     .     D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  fair  .  .     .     .  C.  &=•  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair K. 

Your  interior  hatred,  Which  in  your  outward  actions  shows  itself C.  ^  JV. 

Your  interior  hatred.  That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

Ynur  interior  hatred,  Which  in  your  outward  actioji  shows  itself  ....  .         St. 

That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch C.  ^r'  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

That  wrens  ?way  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  ...  ...  .  .    D. 

I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid  Than  a  great  queen      .         C.  <S^  JV.,  D.,  A'.,  S.,  Si. 

I  had  rather  be  a  country  j^rw/«if-»?az(/ Than  a  great  queen  .  JV. 

To  be  thus  taunted,  scorned,  and  baited  at  ...  .     .  C.  <5r>  W.,  St. 

To  be  so  baitedy  scorned,  and  stormed  ?A .  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

If  you  forget.  What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are C.  dr^  JV.,  D. 

If  you  forget.  What  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are  .  ,     .       K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  the  world  I         ...  ...  C.  &=  JV.,  St. 

Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave /Aw  world  !    ....  ...     .  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

Tliatncneof  you  may  live  your  natural  age,  Butbysomeunlooked  accident  cut  off  C.  6^  JV.,  K. 
That  none  of  you  may  live /iw  natural  age,  But  by  some  unlocked  accident  cut  off  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV, 

Whilst  some  tormenting  dream  Affrights  thee     .  C.  &•  JV. 

^A//;?  some  tormenting  dream  affrights  thee D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them  .  .  .  .  C.  ^^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 
They  that  stand  high  have  mighty  blasts  to  shake  them St. 
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And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butchered  C.  ^r' TV.^  Z>.,  St. 

And  shamefully /ffy  ^('/^^  5:1' J'fw  are  butchered  .  K-^S.^IV. 

With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ C.  &"  IV.,  D  ,  St. 

With  ^^f/ o/rf  ends,  stolen yiTT^/i  of  holy  writ .     .  K.,  W. 

With  old  odd  ends  sioVn  forth  of  holy  writ    .  .  .  6". 

Be  assured  We  come  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues C.  &^  W. 

Be  assured  We  ^o  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues         .    .     .         D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools' eyes  drop  tears C.  &>  W.,  D.,  St. 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools' eyes/a// tears A'.,  5'.,  W. 

I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams  .     .     C.  &'  IV.,  St. 
1  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  So  full  oi/earful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights      D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time! C.  b'  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

So  full  of  terror  was  the  time  ! 

Lord,  Lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 

O  Lord  I  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 

What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears  !  .     . 

What  dreadful  noise  of  Wfl/fr  in  mine  ears!   .     . 

What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes  I 

What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 

Ten  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  .     . 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  . 

In  those  holes  Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit  .     . 

In  the  holes  Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit 

Reflecting  gems,  Which  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep 

Reflecting  gems.  That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep 

Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death  To  gaze  upon  the  secrets  of  the  deep  1  C.&r'  IV.,  D. 

Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  ofdeath  To  gaze  upon  ^A^^^  secrets  of  the  deep?  K.,S.,  St.,  IV. 

Still  the  envious  flood  Kept  in  my  soul      ...         .     .  .     .         .  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Still  the  envious  flood  Stopt  in  my  soul      ...  .  .     .     IC.,  S.,  W. 

To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air  .  ,     .  .         .  C  6^  W.,  St. 

lofind  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air   ...     . 

Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? 

Awaked  you  not  z«  this  sore  agony  ?  .     . 

O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  .     .     . 

O,  then  began  the  tempest  o/'my  soul  .     . 

Who  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood 

/  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood    .     . 

With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of 

With  that  soiir  ferryman  which  poets  write  of     , 

Methoughts,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends  Environed  me  about 

MeihoJight,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends  Environed  me    .     . 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell.  Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream  C.  &'IV.,  St. 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell,  Such  terrible  impression  made  ^rejv  dream  D.,K.,S.,  IV. 


D. 

.    C.  &'  IV.,  St. 

.  D.,  K.,S.,  W. 

.    C.&'lV.,St. 

.  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  St. 

.     .    K.,  S.,  IV. 

.     C.  &-  IV.,  St. 

.D.,K.,S.,  IV. 

IV.,D.,K.,S.,  St. 

.     .    IV. 

.     C.  &=  IV.,  St. 

.  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 


.  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 
.     C.  &=  IV.,  D. 
K.,S.,  St.,  IV. 
C.  &f  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

St. 

.  .  .  .  CA'  IV 
D.,  K.,  S.,St.,  IV. 
.  C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  St. 
K..S.,  IV. 
.C.&'IV. 
D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


I  have  done  those  things,  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul 
I  have  done  those  things.  That  novj  give  evidence  against  my  soul  . 
I  have  done  these  things,  —  That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul 
I  have  done  these  things,  —  Which  now  bear  evidence  against  my  soul 
For  unfelt  imagination,  They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares  .  . 
For  unfelt  imaginations.  They  often  feel  a  worid  of  restless  cares  . 
Betwixt  their  titles  and  low  names,  There  's  nothing  differs  . 
Between  their  titles  and  low  name.  There  's  nothing  differs 
Are  you  so  brief?  —  O  sir,  it  is  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious 
IVhat,  so  brief?  —'T  is  better,  sir,  than  to  he  tedious  .  . 
Areye  so  brief?  —  O  sir,  't  is  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious 
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C.  df  IV. 

.     .     .     .    D. 

K.,  S.,  W. 

.     .    St. 

c.  &■  IV.,  St. 

D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

.    .  C.&'  w. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.   .  c.  &=  IV. 

D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 
.     ...    St. 
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4.     He  shall  never  wake  till  the  judgement-day .     .     ,     .     C.  &^  JK.,  V. 

He  shall  never  wake  until  t\\&  great  j'udg^jnent  day     .  .  ....  K.,  S.,  IV. 

He  shall  never  wake  till  ^%  great  jiidgtnent  day  .     .  .  ....  .  .St, 

4.     I  hope  my  holy  humour  will  change ...         .         .  C.  &^  W.,  D.,  St. 

I  hope  this  passionate  humour  of  mine  will  change     .                                         .         K.^  S.,  IV. 
4.     'T  was  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty  ...  C.  &^  IV. 

It  was  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  tells  twenty  .     .  .  Z?,,  K.,  S.,  JV, 

It  7vas  wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  corild  tell  twenty  .     .  .  .     .     .    St. 

4.     'T  is  a  blushing  shamefast  spirit  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  .  .  .     .  C  <5^  W^'. 

*Tis  a  blushing  shame-faced  sp\r\t  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  .     .     D.,  JC.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
4.     It  fills  one  full  of  obstacles :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  I  found  C.  <5^  W^,,  St 

It  fills  one  full  of  obstacles:  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  5y  chance  I  found 

-D.,  K.,  S. 

It  fills  a  m.an  full  of  obstacles:  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  by  chance  I  found    W. 
4.     Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation  ...  .      C,  ^r'  PF.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Spoken  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects  his  reputation .     .    K. 

Spoke  like  a  tall  vian  that  respects  his  reputation  . 
4.     Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword 

Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy  sword 
4.     Are  you  called  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men  ?   .     . 

Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of  men  ?    . 
4.     By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins 

By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sin 
4.     Hath  in  the  tables  of  his  law  commanded  .  ... 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded 

4.     Now  he  delivers  thee  From  this  world's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven    .     .     .     .  C.  ^  W. 

When  he  delivers  j^o?^  From  this  earth^s  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven    />.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  IV. 
4.     Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul,  To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God  ? 

C.  6^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Haveyoii  that  holy  feeling  \Vi  your  souls.  To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God?  K.,  S. ,  W. 
^.     Art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind,  That  thou  wilt  war  with  God? 

A  re  yoit  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind,  That  you  will  war  with  God  ? 

Art  thou  yet  to  yo7ir  own  soul  so  blind,  That  thou  wilt  war  with  God  ? 
4.     He  that  set  you  on  To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  the  deed  . 

T/iey  that  set  you  on  To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  the  deed  .     . 

They  that  set  you  on  To  do  this  deed  will  hate  you  for  this  deed  .     . 
4.     Like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands  Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done  C.&'IV.,  D.,  St. 

Like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hand  Of  this  most  grievous  murder        .  .     .    IC.,  S.,  JV. 

I.     And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven  ...  .  .  C.  <5r^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

And  7nore  to  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven      .  .  ,  .     .     ,    K. 

And  more  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven      .  .     .  .  ,     ,  S. 

And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part^oT'  heaven     .  .     .  .  .     .  .    W. 

1.     Since  I  have  set  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth  .     ,  .  C.  Qf'  IV.,  St. 

Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth     ...  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

1.     My  heart  is  purged  from  grudging  hate  .     .  .  .  .     .     .     .  C.  dj'  JV. 

My  j(7k/ is  purged  from  grudging  hate D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,W. 

I.    This  do  I  beg  of  God,  When  I  am  cold  in  zeal  to  you  or  yours     .  C.  6^  JV.,  D. 

This  do  I  beg  of  Jieaven,  When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you  or  yours  .     .     .         K.,  S.,  JV. 

This  do  I  beg  of  ^azj^w,  When  I  am  cold  in  zeal  to  you  or  yours St. 

I      Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ,     .  C.  &j=  W.    D,    St. 

Glosier,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity .     .     .    K.    S.    JV. 

I.     I  pray  thee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow .  .     .  C  6^  ^. 

I  prithee,  peace  :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow D.    K.    S.    St.    IV. 


JV. 

C.  6-  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

....      K.,  IV. 

.     .  C.  &-  «'.,  D..  St. 

.     .     .     .     K.,  S.,  JV. 

C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

.     .     .     S. 

.     .  C.&-  JV. 

D.,K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 


C.  &-  JV.,  D. 
,  JC.,  S.,  JV. 
,  ...  St. 
C.  &>  JV.,  D. 
,  K.,  S.,  JV. 
St. 
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.     His  fault  was  thought,  And  yet  his  punishment  was  cruel  death  . 

His  fault  was  thought,  And  yet  his  punishment  was  Sii^er  death 

And  gave  himself,  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night     . 

And  did  give  himself,  All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  7iumb-cold  t^\^\. 

The  proudest  of  you  all  Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life   . 

The  proudest  of  you  all  Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life 

Oh,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  !      .  . 

Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes  ! 

^/^  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  j^i^i/^/      ...!!' 
■     Why  grow  the  branches  now  the  root  is  withered? 

"Why  grow  the  branches  -when  the  root  is  gojie  ? 

Why  wither  not  the  leaves  the  sap  being  gone  ? 

Why-xvither  not  the  leaves  Mrt/7£;<j«//^?rjrt/? 

Follow  him  To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest  ... 

Follow  him  To  his  new  kingdom  of  ne'er  changing  jtight  .     .     . 
,     Thou  art  a  mother.  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee 

Thou  art  a  mother,  And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  ie/i  .     . 

I  am  the  mother  of  these  moans 

I  am  the  mother  of  these  ^r^/i    ...  .     . 

I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations    ... 

I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentation     ... 

None  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them  .  .  .     , 

None  can  help  our  harms  by  wailing  them     .     .  , 

Put  meekness  in  thy  mind,  Love,  charity,  obedience  .     . 

Put  meekness  in  thy  breast^  Love,  charity,  obiidience     .     .     . 

Will  you  go  To  give  yom-  censures  in  this  weighty  business  ? 

Will  you  go  To  give  your  censures  in  this  business  ?    .     . 

I  fear  't  will  prove  a  troublous  world  

I  fear 't  will  prove  a  ^/</i^  world      .  

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks 

When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks  . 
When  great  leaves  fall,  the  winter  is  at  hand      .     , 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand 

Truly,  the  souls  of  men  are  full  of  dread 

Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  olfear   . 

Ye  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear 

You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  fear 

You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread  D.^  K.,  S.,  IV. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  dangers C  &^  IV. 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust  Ensuing  danger  .  .     Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IF. 

We  see  The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm  .     .      C.  S'  IV. ^  D.,  K.,  St. 

We  see  The  water  swell  before  a  boist'^rous  storm  ...  ,  ....  6".,  W. 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet  .     .  C  <£f^  W.,  D.,  St. 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  Jut  ...  ...  .         K.,  S.,  IV. 

Welcome,  destruction,  death,  and  massacre!  I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all  .    .  C.  67^  W. 
Welcome,  destruction,  ^/(w?^,  and  massacre  !  I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all  Z?.,  A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  uf  a  man  .     .  C.  ^^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

No  more  can  you  distinguish'of  a  man ....  ,     .      K.,  S.,  IV. 

Not  for  all  this  land  Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  sin  .         .     .         .        C.  <V  W.,  S.,  St. 

Not  for  all  this  land  Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin       ....  ...    D.,  K.,  W. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror        ....  .    .     .     C.  ^^  JV.,  Z>,,  K.,  St. 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  his  conqueror  ...  ....  .  .  S.,  W. 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling,  Be  thou  so  too C.  &'  JV.,  D. 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy^  cold,  unwilling,  Be  thou  so  too K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
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KING  RICHARD   III.    (continued). 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance     .         ...         .      C  <5r»  W.,  D.,  S.,  St 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance  K.^  IV. 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he  is  so  fond    ....  C.  ^j'  JV, 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  ke  's  so  fond     ....  ,  ...  ...       Z?.,  St. 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  /te  V  so  shnple K.,  S.,  W. 

Ere  a  fortnight  make  me  elder,  I  '11  send  some  packing C.  &"  W. 

Ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older,  I  '11  send  some  packing D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do  yours  .  C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours     .     .  ....  .     .     K. 

Never  in  my  life,  I  do  protest,  Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  't  is  now  .  .  C.  d^  W.,  St. 
Never  in  my  days,  I  do  protest,  Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  't  is  now  .     .     .     D. 

Never  in  my  days,  I  do  protest,  Was  it  so  precious  to  me  as  't  is  now  ....  K,,  S.,  W. 
Let  us  all  embrace:  And  take  our  leave,  until  we  meet  in  heaven     ,     .     .     .     C.  <5h  W.,  St. 

Let  us  here  embrace  :  Parcwell,  until  we  meet  agabt  in  heaven D.,  K.,  S.,  W~ 

We  know  each  other's  faces,Eut  for  our  hearts,  he  knows  no  more  of  mine  .  C.  df  W.,  St. 
We  know  each  other's  faces ;  for  our  hearts,  He  knows  no  more  of  mine  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 
I  hope  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  designs  ....  .         .     .     .     .  C.  dr*  VV. 

I  trust  My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design    .     .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot.  As  he  will  lose  his  head C.  6^  IV. 

Finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot,  T/tat  he  will  lose  his  head  ....  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
Set  down  this  day  of  triumph.  To-morrow,  in  mine  opinion,  is  too  sudden  .  .  .  C.  &'  IV. 
Set  down  this  day  of  triumph.  To-moTrow,  in  myj'udgment,  is  too  sudden  D.,K.,S.,  St.,  W. 

His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  to-day     .  ,  .  C.  &"  IV.,  D. 

His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  this  tnorning- K.,  S.,  Si.^  W. 

Some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,  When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  a  spirit 

C.  &=  W. 
Some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,  When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  spirit 

D.,S.,  St. 
Someconceitorotherlikeshim  well.  When  ^Aa/:^  &ids  good  morrow  with  ^t://  spirit  K.,  W. 
There 's  never  a  man  in  Christendom  That  can  less  hide  his  love  or  hate  .  C.  dt'  W.,  St. 

There  's  never  a  man  in  Christendom  Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate      .     .  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

By  any  livelihood  he  showed  to-day      ......  ...  .  .    K.,  S.,  W. 

Tellest  thou  me  of  '  ifs '  ? .     .        C.  ^  W. 

Taik'siihoutomsoV\lsn D.,  K.,  S.,  St.  W. 

Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks C.  &"  W. 

Who  builds  his  ^c/^  in  air  of  youry«z'r  looks  D.,S.,St. 

Who  builds  his  Aij/f  in  air  of  your  good  looks    .     .  .     .  K.,  W. 

They  smile  at  me  that  shortly  shall  be  dead  .     .  C.  <5^  W. 

They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  begin  again C.  d^  IV. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word.  And  then  begin  again  D. 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word,  And  then  again  begin  ....  K.,  S  ,  ^S"^.,  W. 
The  plainest  harmless  creature,  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  Christian  .  .  C.  &'  IV. 
The  plainest  harmless  creature,  That  breathed  upon  the  earth  a  Christian       D.,  K.,  6".,  W. 

The  plainest  harmless  man,  That  breathed  upon  this  earth  a  christian         .5"/. 

To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world        C.  <5t^  W. 

T' avoid  i\\&  censures  o/ ike  carping  viorXd        .     .  D. 

To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world K.,  S.,  St.,  TV. 

Since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intents,  Yet  witness  what  you  hear C.  df  IV. 

Since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent.  Yet  witness  what  you  hear  .  .  .  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
Since  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent.  Yet  witness  what  you  hear    .     .         .  .     .     .    K. 

By  just  computation  of  the  time  .     .  .     C  <5h  W.,  D. 

By  true  computation  of  the  time .      K.,  S  ,  St.,  IV. 
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KING    RICHARD    III.    (continued). 
Sc, 
5-     But  touch  this  sparingly .....     C.  &^  JF.,  .S"/. 

Vet  touch  this  sparingly Z?.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

6.     Why  who's  so  gross,  That  seeth  not  this  palpable  device?  .     .         .  C.  &=  py. 

Why,  who  's  so  gross  That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? .  D.,  St. 

IVho  is  so  gross,  That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device? A'.,  S.,  IV. 

6.     Yet  who  's  so  blind,  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? .  ...  .  C.  dr'  IV 

Yet  7vho  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? /?.,  K. ,  S. ,  IV. 

Yet  w/to  so  blind,  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ?      .  ...  .     .  .     .  .     .    St 

6.  All  will  come  to  nought,  When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought         .     .  C  £7^  IV 
All  will  come  to  nought,  When  such  zV/ dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought  D.,  K.,  ^.,  St.,  W. 

7.  Like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones,  Gazed  each  on  other C.  &f  W 

Like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones,  Stared  each  on  other D.,  K.,  W. 

Like  dumb  statues,  or  breathing  stones,  Stared  each  on  other      ....               .  S. 

Like  dumb  statuas,  or  breathing  stones,  Gazed  oji  each  other Si. 

7.     On  that  ground  I  '11  build  a  holy  descant :  And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  request     .  C.  <5r*  fK 

On  that  ground  1  '11  make  a  holy  descant :  And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  request         .     .     D 

On  that  ground  I  '11  make  a  holy  descant :  .And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests  K. ,  S.^  W, 

On  that  ground  I  '11  build  a  holy  descant :   And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests  .     .     .     St. 
/.     In  deep  designs  and  matters  of  great  moment,  No  less  importing  than  our   general  good 

C.  <5r-  W.^  D. 

In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment,  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good 

A'.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
/.     'T  is  hard  to  draw  them  thence.  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation   .  .  C.  &^  IV.,  S. 

'Tis  vmch  to  draw  them  tJience ;  So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation     .     .     .  D.,  A'.,  St.,  W. 
7.     Earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God,  Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends  .     .  C.  ^  IV  ,  D.,  St. 

Earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God,  Deferred  i\\Q  visitation  of  my  friends    .  .      AT.,  S.,W. 

7.     1  have  done  some  offence  That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eyes  .  .  .     .  C.  &=  W. 

I  have  done  some  offence  That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye   .     .     Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
7      Would  it  might  please  your  grace,  At  our  entreaties,  to  amend  that  fault !     .     .  C.  ^^  IV. 

Would  it  might  please  your  grace,  £?«  our  entreaties,  to  amend  >o«?- fault  \  D.,K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
7      In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion C  6^  W. 

In  the  swallowing  gulf  Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion    .     .     .     D.,  K.,  6".,  St.,  W. 
7.     So  many  my  defects,  As  I  had  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness  C.  di'  W. 

So  many  my  defects,  That  I  wauid rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness  .    Z>.,  A".,  S.,  St..  IV. 
7.     Much  I  need  to  help  you,  if  need  were  .     .  .  •     .  .  ■  C.  Sr'  IV.,  S, 

Much  I  need  to  help  you,  -were  there  need         D.,  A'.,  St.,  IV. 

7.     On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me.  The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars 

C,  &-  W.,  D.,  S. 

On  him  I  lay  that  yon  vi!Ou\d  lay  on  me.  The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars  A".,  St..  IV. 
7.     A  care-crazed  mother  of  a  many  children C  &>  IV.,  D. 

A  care-crazed  mother /(?  a  many  .if7«j .     .  .     .      K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

7.     Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts  To  base  declension      .     .  .  C.  ^  W. 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree  To  base  declension     .     .     .   Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
7.     Why  would  you  heap  these  cares  on  me  ?  .     .     .  C.  &^  W. 

Why  would  you  heap  M(7J^  cares  on  me? .     .  .  D.,  S.,  St. 

Why  would  you  heap  this  care  on  me  ?  K.,  IV. 

7.     Would  you  enforce  me  to  a  worid  of  care? C.  &=  IV. 

Willyon  enforce  me  to  a  world  oicares? Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

7.     I  am  not  made  of  stone,  But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreats C.  <5r=  W.,  D. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone,  But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties    ....       K.,S.,  St ,  IV. 
7.     For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see,  How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  thereof    C.  dr'  IV. 

For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see.  How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  o/this        D.,  St. 

For  God  dot/i  know^  and  you  may  partly  see.  How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this  K.,  S.,  W. 
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KING    RICHARD    III.   (continued). 

I.     Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels  ...         .  •         .  .  C.  &=  IV.^  D.,  St. 

Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  M^  heels.     .     .  K.jS.,JV. 

I      Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours  .     .  ...     .  C.  &>  IV.,  D.^  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  time   ...         St. 

1  My  own  soul's  curse,  Which  ever  since  hath  kept  my  eyes  from  rest C.  ^^  IV. 

Mine  own  soul's  curse  ;  Which  ever  since  hath  kept  mifie  eyes  from  rest D.,  St. 

Mine  own  somVs  curse :  Which /u'tAerto  hzth  Aeid  mine  eyes  irom  rest      .     .     .    JC.^  S.,  W. 

1.  Have  I  enjoyed  the  golden  dew  of  sleep    .  C.  6^  JV.,  D.,  St. 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep     .  ...         .  A".,  6".,  JV. 

2.  Shall  we  wear  these  honours  for  a  day? .     .     .     .  C.  S^  W.,  /?.,  St. 

Shall  we  wear  ihese g-lories  for  a  day?  ....         .     .  .     .         .     .    IC.,  S.,  W. 

2  Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezeth  ,     .  ....  .    C.  d^  ^F.,  St. 

Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  \i\T\6.T\e.ss  freezes         .         ...         .         D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

-£.     Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  my  lord,  Before  I  positively  speak  herein 

C.  (57^  «^.,  /).,  St. 

Give  me  some  Utile  breath,  so7ne  pause,  dear  lord,  Before  T  positively  speak  in  this    K.,  W. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  'dear  lord,  Before  I  positively  speak  in  this  .     .     S. 
^.     Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold  Would  tempt?  .     C  df  ]V.,  D.,  K.^  St. 

Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold  W^/// tempt?   .  .     .  .  .S.,JV. 

3-    The  tyrannous  and  bloody  deed  is  done     .         .  ,  C  &^  IV.,  St. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done  .  ...  .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  iV. 

3.  The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre  .     .    . 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre    .     . 

3.     Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion 

Melting  with  tenderness  and  7«z7<:/ compassion 

Melted  with  tenderness  and  7mld  compassion 
3.    Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other 

C  &=  II'.,  D.,  S. 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Andm  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other  K.,  W. 

Their  lips  like  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk,  Which,  in  their  summer  beauty,  kissed  each  other     St. 
3.     Thus  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse  ;  They  could  not  speak  .  .  C.  &"  IV. 

Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse  They  could  not  speak  .  .  Z?.,  St.,  W. 

Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse  ;  They  could  not  speak     .     .         .         K. 

Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse,  TJiey  could  not  speak      .  .     .     .     S. 

3.     To  her  I  go,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer  .  .     .  ....  ......  C.  S^  W. 

To  hex  go  I,  a  jolly  thri^-ing  wooer  .  

3.  I  have  heard  that  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay 
I  have  learned  \h2A  fearful  commenting  Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay 

4.  To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  adversaries  .     .     . 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies  . 

4.     My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb 

My  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  ajid  mute  .     .     . 
4.     Blind  sight,  dead  life,  poor  mortal  living  ghost   . 

Dead  life^  blind  sight,  poor  mortal  living  ghost  . 
4.     Let  my  woes  frown  on  the  upper  hand  .... 

Let  my  grief s  frown  on  the  upper  hand     .     . 
4.     A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  sweet  babes 

A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  fair  babes  . 
4.     A  dream  of  what  thou  wert .  

A  dream  of  what  thou  wast 

4.     A  breath,  a  bubble,  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  garish  flag,  To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot 

C.  &f=>  JV.,  D.,  St. 

A  garish  fiag.  To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ;  A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble 

K.,  S.,  W. 


C.  <&^  W.,  St. 
D.,K.,  S.,  W. 

.  .C.^W. 
D.,K.,  S.,  St. 

.     .     .     .    W. 


D.,  K.,S.,  St.,  W. 

C.  &-  M^.,  Si. 

.     .  D,K.,  S.,  IV. 

.     .     .     .    C.&'IV. 

D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

.  C.  &^  JV. 

D.,K,  S.,Si.,  JV. 

C  &>  JV.,  St. 

.     .  D.,K.,  S.,  PV 

.     .     .     .  C.&^  JV. 

D.,K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

.  C.  &-  JV.,  D.,  St. 

.     .  K.,  S.,  IV. 

.     .     C.  &>  JV.,  D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 


A  a  Sc. 
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KING    RICHARD    III.    (continued). 

4-     For  one  that  scorned  at  me,  now  scomed  of  me .     .    .     .  .C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

For  she  that  scorned  at  me,  now  scorned  of  me  .     .  K. 

4-     Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about   .         .  ...    C.  &' IV.,  D.,  Si.,  IV. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  7£'/«V/frf  about JC.,  S. 

4-     Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  OTosi               .     .                   ...    K.,  S.,  IV. 
4-     Forbear  to  sleep  the  nights,  and  fast  the  days     ....  C.  &=  I'V. 

Forbear  to  sleep  the  Ki^f/rf,  and  fast  the  (/(T)/ D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

4-     Help  not  at  all,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart C.&'lV.,St. 

Help  «oW!«^  fZi£,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart D.,K.,S.,]V. 

4-     I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition.  Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof      C.  Sf  tl'.,  .it. 

I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition,  T/utt  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof      D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
4.     I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  speech C.  6^  W.,  St. 

I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  wards  .     .         .         .     ,  £>'.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

4-     Thy  age  confu-med,  proud,  subtle,  bloody,  treacherous    .     .     .  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  i^,  aKrfWoo^fy  .  K.,  S.,  IV. 

4.     Humphrey  Hour,  that  called  your  grace  .     .     .  .        C.  i;' IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Humphrey //^iJZCi^r,  that  called  your  grace       .  ...  .     ,     ,     ,  K.,  S. 

4.     If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight  ....  .     .  C.  &=  IV.,  S.,  St. 

If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  ^^(? D.,K.,  IV. 

4.     I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish  And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again 

C.&'W.,D.,S.,St. 

I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish,  And  never  more  behold  thy  face  again        .  K.,  IV. 
4.     Lo,  at  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite        .  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K,,  S. 

Lo,  at  their  birth  good  stars  were  opposite     .         .  ......     St.,  IV. 

4.     I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours  Than  ever  you  or  yours  were  by  me  wronged  C  <S^  W.,  St. 

I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours  Than  ever  you  fl«f/ yours  by  me  were  harmed     D.,  K. 

I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours  Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harmed.     .  S.,  IV. 
4.     To  the  dignity  and  height  of  honour  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

t^«/£7  the  dignity  and  height  ofyi7r/7i«(? .     .     .         .  ....  .     .    K.,  S.,  IV. 

4.     If  this  inducement  force  her  not  to  love,  Send  her  a  story  of  thy  noble  acts     .    C.  &^  IV.,  St. 

If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love.  Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 
4.     Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent         .  C.  6*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

Which  after-hours  gives  leisure  to  repent St. 

4.     So  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it C.  <Sh  IV.,  St. 

.(4  J  long  as  heaven  and  nature /^H.f/^72  it D. 

.(4j  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it K.,S.,  IV. 

a^.    Then  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving  tale     ...         .         ...         .  C.  (5t*  IV.,  S.,  St. 

Then  J^iaifiiy  to /ler  teii  my  \oving  ta]e  .  .  ....  .  .     .    D.,  K.,  IV. 

4.     As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent.  So  thrive  1  in  my  dangerous  attempt !  Cif  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

As  I  intend.to  prosper  and  repent.  So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  affairs  ! .     .         .      K.,  IV. 
4.     Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my  proceedings! C.  &=  W. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck  To  my /ro^^rfjKjf-.'      ....         D.,  K  ,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
4.     If,  with  pure  heart's  love,  Immaculate  devotion C.  £3=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

If,  with  (/i?^r  heart's  love,  Immaculate  devotion K.,  IV. 

4.     And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs  .  €.&=  W.,D.,  St. 

Andbe  not ^eevish-/ojmdm  great  designs A'.,  IV. 

And  be  not  peevish /07ind  in  great  designs  .     .     .     .     .S". 

4.  Why  dost  thou  run  so  many  mile  about,  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  a  nearer  way  ?    C.&'W. 
Wllat  need'si  thou  run  so  many  miles  about,  When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way? 

D.,  K.,  S.,  St,  IV. 

5.  And  many  moe  of  noble  fame  and  worth C.  &•  IV. 

And  many  »!or<?  of  noble  fame  and  worth ,.     .     .    .      D.,  St. 

And  mitny  other  of  great  ttame  and  wOTth JC.,  S,,  IV. 
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KING   RICHARD   III.    (continued). 

Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords    ...         C,  &*  W.^  Z).,  Si. 

Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  men    .     .  .     .  ....    A".,  S.,  IV, 

He  hath  no  friends  but  who  are  friends  for  fear C.  &' JV.,  S. 

He  hath  no  friends  but  wAa:/ are  friends  for  fear D.j /C.,  Si.,  fV. 

Which  in  his  greatest  need  will  shrink  from  him C.  6^  IV. 

Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  shrink  from  him      ....  D. 

Which  in  his  ^^a;r^j/ need  will^  from  him .     .  .  K.^  S.y  Si.^  IV, 

Let 's  want  no  discipline C.&'W.^Si. 

Let's /acA  no  discipline .     .     .D.,K.,S.,W, 

Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow .     .  C  (5?*  IV. 

Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow Z>.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

My  soul  is  very  jocund  In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream C.  &*  IV. 

My  heart  is  very  jocund  In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream        .     .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St ,  IV. 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use     ....  .         .      C.  6^  IV.,  D.,  S.^  St. 

For  conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use K.^  fV. 

(C.  &^  IV.f  £>.,  St.,  divide  Act  v.  into  five  scenes;  K".,  S.,  JV.^  into  four  scenes.) 


KING    HENRY    VIII. 

A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys  A  place  next  to  the  king  C.&^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  Si.,  W. 

A  gift  that  heaven  gives ;  which  buys^^  him  A  place  next  to  the  king     .         .    .  .  D. 

Their  curses  now  Live  where  their  prayers  did  ....         .     .  C.  <S^  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


D. 
.   C.  &>  JV.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

D.,S. 

C.  &=  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

K. 

.    C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 
K.,  S. 


That  their  curses  now  Live  where  their  prayers  did    .     .     . 
z..     This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will     . 
That  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave  To  each  incensed  will    . 

2.  Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  business 
Give  it  quick  consideration,  for  There  is  no  primer  baseness 

3-    The  spavin  Or  springhalt  reigned  among  'em 

The  spavin,  A  springhalt  reigned  among  ihe-m  ,  ... 

4.    As,  first,  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome.  Can  make  good  people  .      C.  dj^  W.,  S, 

A  s Jar  ^s  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people   ,  .     /?. 

A  s j^rst  £"00^  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people     .  JC.,  JV. 

As,  _first  good  compajiy,  good  wine,  good  welcome,  Can  make  good  people  .         .    Si. 

1.  No  black  envy  Shall  mark  my  grave C.  ^^  Pi^.,  D.,  S.,  Si.,  JV. 

No  black  envy  shall  make  my  grave K. 

3.  To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  'Tis  sweet  at  first  to  acquire     .     .     C.  6^  JV.,  K, 
To  leave  'j  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  'Tis  sweet  at  first  f  acquire  ...  .  D.,  S. 

To  leave's  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  'Tis  sweet  at  first  to  acquire St. 

To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than  'Tis  sweet  at  first  i'  acquire JV. 

4.  This  respite  shook  The  bosom  of  my  conscience C.  ^^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

This  respite  shook  The  bottom  of  my  conscience .     .    D. 

■c.    There  be  moe  wasps  that  buzz  about  his  nose C.  &^  JV. 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buzz  about  his  nose D.,  K,,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

2.  Something  that  would  fret  the  string,  The  master-cord  on  's  heart    .     C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 
Something  that  would  fret  the  string.  The  master-cord  of  his  heart K.,  S. 

2.    To-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes C.  &=  JV,,  K.,  JV. 

To-day  he  puts  forth  The  tender  leaves  of  hope D.,  S.,  St. 

£,     How  pale  she  looks.  And  of  an  earthy  cold C.  &•  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

How  pale  she  looks,  And  of  an  earthy  colour D. 

X.     Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  moe  preferments C.  dr'  JV. 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
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KING    HENRY   VIII.    (continued). 

A  a   Sc. 

V.  3.  They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences  .  .  .  C.  d^  W.^  D.  {v.  2),  St.  (v.  2),  W.  {v.  2), 
They  are  too  thin  and  base  to  hide  offences    ...  K.iy.z),  S.  (v.  2). 

V.       5.     This  day,  no  man  think  Has  business  at  his  house C.  &}=  IV. 

This  day,  no  man  think  ^Has  business  at  his  house Z?.  (v.  4),  W.  (v.  4), 

This  day,  no  man  think  He  has  business  at  his  house ^.  (v.  4),  S.  (v.  4), 

This  day,  no  man  think  /^'aj  business  at  his  house  .St.[y.  4). 

(C  &=  W.  divides  Act  v.  into  five  scenes ;  Z>.,  K.^  S. ,  St.^  W.^  into  four  scenes.) 


TROILUS    AND    CRESSIDA. 

I.  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding  C.^W.^D.^  K.^  S.,  Si. 
He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  tarry  the  grinding ^. 

1.  She  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit C.  &r'  W.,  D.,  5".,  5/.,  W. 

She  is  sttibborn,  cJiasie  against  all  suit  ,  .     .  ...  .     .  .     .  .    K. 

z.     Purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight    .               ....               .  C.  ^^  W.^  D.^  S.,  St. 

/"wr-i/wM!;?;/ Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight .           K.^IV. 

2.  She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand           C.  &=  Pl^.,  A'.,  S.,  St. 

She  has  a  wzarz/^Z/'j  white  hand        .     .      D.,  f-f^. 

^.  Here's  but  two  and  fifty  hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white  C.  <5r=  ^.,  /C.,  S  ,  li^- 
Here's  but  one  and  fifty  hairs  on  your  chm,  and  one  of  them  is  white        .         .    .      D.,  St. 

£.     Joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  P!^, 

Joy's  soul  dies  P  the  doing ....  S. 

3.  Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  works,  And  call  them  shames?  .  C.  &=  IV. ,  St. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  -wrecks,  And  call  them  shames  I  .  .  .  .  D. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  "works;  And  think  them  shames?         .    A'.,  S.y  IV. 

3.     With  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key  Retorts  to  chiding  fortune  .     .  C  <5^  11^.,  Z?.,  IV. 

With  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key,  Returns  to  chiding  fortune    ...  .     .  K.,  S. 

With  an  accent  tuned  in  selfsame  key,  Re-chides  to  chiding  Fortune    .     .  .     .  .    St, 

3.     Strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  heaven  rides    .     .  .     .     .     .  C  &^  IV. ^  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Strong  as  the  axletree  On  which  the  heavens  ride .  .     K. 

3.     O,  when  degree  is  shaksd.  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs,  Then  enterprise  is  sick! 

C.  &>  IV.,  D. 

O,  when  degree  is  shaked,  Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs,  TJie  enterprise  is  sick  ! 

K.,S.,  St.,  W. 
3.     The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth,  Prerogative  of  age C  6^  W.,  K.,  S.^  St. 

The  pritnogenity  and  due  of  birth,  Prerogative  of  age B.,  IV. 

3.     This  neglection  of  degree  it  is  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose  C.dr'  fV.,D.,S.,  St. 

This  neglection  of  degree  is  it,  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose  .  .     R". 

This  neglection  of  degree  it  is,  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose  .         .     .        IV. 
3.     Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength C.  &^  IV.,  D,,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Troy  in  our  weakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength K. 

3.     Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells C.  <5?'  W.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Yet  in /^/j  trial  much  opinion  dwells     .  K.,  St. 

3.     The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show,  Shall  show  the  better  .  C.  &=  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

The  lustre  of  the  better  s/tail  exceed.  By  showing  the  worst  first      .               .  .     .     S. 

3.     Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man C.  ^  TF.,  S. 

Give  him  allowance  izj  the  w£7W^i;?r  man D.,  K.,  St.,  IK 

I,     Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not:  my  fingers  Itch C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Do -not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  my  fingers  itch A'.,  S.,  St. 

I,     Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an  assinego  may  tutor  thee  C.  <V  IV ,  K.,St. 

Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an  assinico  may  tutor  thee  Z?.,  S.,  JV, 
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.     .  v.,  PK 

.      C.  &^  PF.,  D.,  S.,  Si. 

/C.,  H^. 

.  c.<5^  iv.,n.,  s.,  St.,  py. 


TROJLUS    AND    CRESSIDA    (continued). 

And  the  will  dotes  that  is  attributive  To  what  infectiously  itself  afEects  .  C,  <5^  IV. y  /?.,  Si. 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  inclmable  To  what  infectiously  itself  affects  .  .  .  A'.,  S.^  W. 
Nor  the  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve   C.  &>  PP'.,  Z?.,  S.,  Si.,  PV. 

Nor  the  remainder  viands  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  same K. 

Mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld,  Soft  infancy C.  6^  IV.,  V.,  S.,  Si.,  PP^. 

Mid-age  and  wrinkled  old,  Soft  infancy .     .     .     .     K. 

Which  short-armed  ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce       .     .         C.  <5^  W.,  K.,  Si. 

Which  short-aimed  \%\\ora.ucQ  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce D.,  S.,  IV. 

Why  am  I  a  fool?— Make  that  (!emand  of  the  prover C.  A' PP^., /C.j  S.,  Si. 

Why  am  I  a  fool  ?  —  Make  that  demand  ie?  ifie  creator 
It  was  a  strong  composure  a  fool  could  disunite.     .    . 
It  was  a  strong  counsel  a  fool  could  disunite  .... 

His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  tlows 

His  pettish  Ibies,  his  ebbs,  his  flows 

When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed  Love's  thrice  repured  nectar  C.&^PP^.,D.,S.,  Si.,  IV, 

When  that  the  wafry  palate  tastes  indeed  Love's  tkrice'repuied  nectar K. 

Too  subtle-potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness C.  &=  W.,  Z>.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Too  subtle-potent,  and  too  sharp  in  sweetness  ...  ...  .     /C. 

She  fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S. 

She  fetches  her  breath  J<7  short  as  a  new-la'en  sparrow  .     .  ...  .    JC.,  St.,  PP^. 

Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins C.  &^  PP^.,  D.,  S.,  iV.,  PP^. 

Fears  make  devils  cfierubhis    .  ...  .  .     .  .     K. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worse C.  Ss'  PP^.y  K.,  S.,  PP^. 

To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  tlie  ivorsi ....  .     .  .  D.,  Si. 

From  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul  of  counsel  .     ,         .  C  6^  PP^.,  D.,  S.,  Si. 

From  my  weakness  draws  My  soul  of  counseiyV-i?^  me  .  .     .     .  K. 

From  my  weakness  draws  My  very  soul  of  counseiyrt^w  7ne    .  PV. 

As  false  As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth  .     .         .         .     .  C.  &r'  PV.,  D.,  S.,  St..,  Pf-^. 

As  false  As  air,  as  water,  as  wind,  as  sandy  earth .     K. 

Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done,  In  most  accepted  pain      C.  dH>  /^,,  K.,  St.,  py. 

Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done,  In  most  accepted /ay        V.,  S. 

He  '11  question  me  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him C.  &^  PP^.,  D. 

He  '11  question  me  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  "why  turnedon  him   JC.,  S.,  St.,  PV. 

As  place,  riches,  favour,  Prizes  of  accident C.  <5^  PV.,  D. 

As  place,  riches,  and  h.VQVX,  Prizes  of  accident K.,  S.,  St.,  PV. 

Speculation  turns  not  to  itself, Till  it  hath  travelled  and  is  mirrored  there  C.&'PV.yD.,S.,Si.,PP^. 

Speculation  turns  not  to  itself.  Till  it  hatli  travelled,  and  is  married  there K, 

Who,  like  an  arch,  reverberates  The  voice  again         ....  C.  &^  PV.,  D.,  St.,  PV. 


K.,  S. 

.  C.&^PV.,  D.,  S.,St. 

K.,}V. 

C.  &>  PV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 
Si. 


IP^hick,  like  an  arch,  reverberates  The  voice  again 

While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness 

While  pride  is/easting  in  his  wantonness  .... 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing  .  . 
The  welcome  ever  smiles.  And  farewell  goes  out  sighing 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps,  Keeps  place  with  thought  C.  &^Pf^.,  K.,  St.,  PV. 

Finds  bottom  in  M'  uncomprehensive  deeps,  Keeps /ac*?  with  thought D,,  S. 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane,  Be  shook  to  air      .     .     .     .C  dr'lV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane.  Be  shook  to  airy  air K.,  S. 

This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting C.  ^^  PV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

This  is  the  most  despitefuW st  gentle  greeting K.^  S. 

Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more     .         .     .     .  C.  ^^  PV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  PP\ 

Both  merits  poised,  each  weighs  no  less  nor  more .     /C. 

We '11  but  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell   .  .     .  C.  &^  PV.,  V.,  PV. 

We'll  wo^  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell JC.,  S.,  St. 
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Act  Sc. 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 

4- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5- 


TROILUS    AND    CRESSIDA    (continued). 

Time,  force,  and  death.  Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  .  C.  &=  IV. 
Time,  force,  and  death.  Do  to  this  body  what  extremity  you  can 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong  As  that  which  causeth  it 
And  no  less  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that  Which  causeth  it    . 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross  .         .... 

My  love  admits  no  qualifying  cross 

O  heart,  heavy  heart,  Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking? 

O  heart,  O  heavy  heart,  Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking ! 

A  single  famished  kiss.  Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears 

A  single  famished  kiss.  Distasting  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears 

They  're  loving,  well  composed  with  gifts  of  nature 

TJieir  loving  well  composed  with  gift  of  nature 

Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise 

A  nd  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  .     .     . 

.^«ff^oa;/«g- o'er  with  arts  and  exercise    .     .     . 

How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person 

How  ?tffvelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person 

These  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue,  That  give  accosting  welcome     . 

These  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue,  That  give  a  coasting  welcome    . 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  ticklish  reader  C. 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts  To  every  tickling  reader 


D., 


S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

&=  IK,  v.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

K. 

Sf  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IK 

iC. 

.     .     .     C.&'  IV.,  K. 

D.,  S.,  St.,  IK. 

C.  &=  IV,  D.,  S.,  St. 

.      K.,  IV. 

c.  ef  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

K.,S. 

C.  &'  IV.,  K.,  S.,  H\ 

D. 

.    ...    St. 

.    C.  &-  IV.,    D. 

K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  iV. 

.     .    K.,  S.,  St. 

&'  IK.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

K.,  IK. 


C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 


C.  St'  IV.,  D., 


Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  ^wz'iifej  his  bounty 

Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath 

Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath     . 

Nor  dignifies  an  iinpare  thought  with  breath     . 

Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so,  I  'Id  not  believe  thee      .     . 

Wert  thou  ^^  oracle  to  tell  me  so, /'(/not  believe  thee      .    . 

If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonies      .     .  .     . 

If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sattctimony   .  

O  madness  of  discourse,  That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself 

O  madness  of  discourse,  That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself : 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight    . 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  cotntnence  a  fight 

Admits  no  orifex  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof    . 

Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  Ariachne's  broken  woof  . 

Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point  as  subtle  As  is  Arachne^s  broken  woof 

But  the  brave  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life    . 

But  the  dear  man  Holds  honour  far  more  precious  dear  than  life 

Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun     . 

Even  with  the  vail  and  darkefiing  of  the  sun 

That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts  C.  &"  IK.,  St.  (v.  11),  IV.  (v.  11). 

That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  asyVewzy  thoughts D.,  K.  {y.  11),  S.  {v.  a). 

A  goodly  medicine  for  my  aching  bones  ! C.  &•  IK.,  D.,  St.  {v.  Li). 

A  goodly  medicine  for  wzVf^  aching  bones ! A",  (v.  11),  .5".  {v.  11),  /^.  (v.  11). 

(C.  &=  VK.,  D.,  divide  Act  v.  into  ten  scenes;  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  into  eleven  scenes.) 


IV. 
K. 

W. 
St. 

s. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  w. 
.     .    K. 
C.  67=  IV.,D,  S. 
.  K.,  St.,  IV. 
C.  <5r=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
.     K. 
C.  £f  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 
.     .     S. 
.     C.  &=  W.,  D. 
.     .     K.,  S.,  W. 
...         .St. 
C.  &=  IK.,  D.,  W. 
.     .     K.,  S.,  St. 
C.  &»  IV.fK.  (v.  9),  St.  (v.  9). 
D ,  S.  (v.  9),  IK.  (v.  9). 


I004  COMPARATIVE     READINGS. 


A  ct   Sc. 


CORIOLANUS. 

Were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am,  I  would  wish  me  only  he     .     .  C.  «&^  /^.j  K.^  S.^  Si.,  IV. 

Were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am,  /W  wish  me  only  he ■^■ 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor  More  than  thy  fame  and  envy  C.  £^  IV.,  K.^  ^.,  St.,  IV. 
Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor  More  than  thy  fame  /  envy      .     .  .     .  .     D. 

When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk C.  &'  1V.^  V.,  S.,  St. 

W/iere  steel  grows  soft  As  the  parasite's  silk K.,  Pf^. 

I  '11  potch  at  him  some  way .C.  ^^  ^K,  /C.,  S.,  Si. 

I  'Wpoack  at  him  some  way     ...         £>■$  ^y. 

They  lie  deadly  that  tell  you  you  have  good  faces C.  ^^  iV.,  D.,  PV- 

They  lie  deadly  that  tell  you  Iiave  good  faces ...     K.,  S.,  St. 

A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  's  heart,  That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  1  C.  &'IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart,  That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee !    .         .     .  .     .     K. 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  the  war     .     .     .  C.  d^  W^.,  Z?. 

Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world  Than  camels  in  theirvisx  .  .  ,  K..,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
He  had  ratherventureall  his  limbs  for  honour  Than  oneon's  ears  to  hear  it  C.  &^fV.,  St.,JV. 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour  Than  one  on  's  ears  to  /tear  H  .  .  .  D. 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour,  Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it      .     .  A!".,  6*. 

As  weeds  before  A  vessel  under  sail C  <&^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

As  waves  before  A  vessel  under  sajl ,         .  .     .  .  .      S. 

Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve,  Than  crave  the  hire  ...      C.  ^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  sterve.  Than  crave  the  hire S. 

To  my  poor  unworthy  notice,  He  mocked  us      .         .     .  .  C.  &=  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

To  my  poor  unworthy  notion.  He  mocked  us D. 

And  wish  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic     ...         .     .  C.  <5^  W.,  K.,  St. ,  IV. 

And  wish  To  imp  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic £>.,  S. 

Has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do C.  <5r*  IV.,  IV. 

'//as  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do .     .  .     .     D. 

//e  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do  ....  .  /T.,  S. 

//""as  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer  As  traitors  do St. 

But  with  such  words  that  are  but  rooted  in  Your  tongue .     .     C.  ^^  W.,  D. 

But  with  such  words  that  are  but  rated  in  Your  tongue A'.,  ^S",,  St.,  JV. 

Must  I  with  base  tongue  give  my  noble  heart  A  He?       .         C  <&^  W. 

Must  I,  With  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart  A  lie?  .  .  .  .  D  ,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
Used  Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth  t)f  contradiction       C  ^^  W.,  D,,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Used  Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  wordOi  contradiction .     .     S. 

Determine  on  some  course,  More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance     .  C.  ^  IV.,  St. 

Determine  on  some  course,  More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 

Your  favour  is  well  approved  by  your  tongue  .     .     C.  &*  IV.,  D. 

Your  favour  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue     .     .  „     .     .    K..,  St.,  JV. 

Your  favour  is  well  appayed  hy  your  tongue S. 

And  scarred  the  moon  with  splinters .     .   C.  &^  JV. 

And  Jirar^^f  the  moon  with  splinters    ....  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

It's  spritely,  waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent C.  &^  IV.,  D. 

It 's  j/r:]?-/;//)',  waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent K.,S.,  JV. 

It 's  spritely  walking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent      .  .St. 

Rights  by  rights  falter,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail C.  &'  W.,  D.,  JV. 

Rights  by  rightsyijM&r,  j^r^?f^i!A  by  strengths  do  fail <     .     .     .     .  K. 

Rights  by  rightsyii/ifei^a?-?,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail S. 

Rights  by  rightsy(7«7z^(?r,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail  . St. 

Chaste  as  the  icicle  That's  curdied  by  the  frost .     .     .     .  C.  ^^  JV. 

Chaste  as  the  icicle,  That's  i:«>-^^£^ by  the  frost D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard  A  mother  less?  .  .  C  <5?^  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  Joy  would  you  have  heard  A  mother  less?    .  .     .     .     .     D. 
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Aci  Sc. 
V.      6. 


CORIOLANUS    (continued). 


Men  of  heart  Looked  wondering  each  at  other  .  .  . 
Men  of  heart  Looked  wondering  each  at  others  .  . 
I  Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli  ,  .... 
I  Fluttered  your  Volsces  in  Corioli 

(C.  &=  W.,  D.,  Si.,  W.,  divide  Act  v.  into  six  scenes 


C.  &•  W.,  D.,  S.  (v.  5),  St.,  W. 

.fir.  (v.  5). 

C.&-W.,D.,  K.  (v.  5),  St.,  W. 

i--(v.  s). 

S.,  K.,  into  five  scenes.) 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 

Repose  you  here  in  rest,  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps! 

C.  &»  W.,  K.  (i.  2),  i-,  (i.  2),  St.,  W.  (i.  2), 

Repose  you  here.  Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  ! D. 

Sure  as  death  I  swore  I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.  (i.  2),  St. 
Sure  as  death  I  mjare  I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest  .  .  K.  (i.  2),  W.  (i.  2I. 
'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two  Makes  me  less  gracious  or  thee  more  fortunate 

C.  b'  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
*T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two  Make  me  less  gracious,  tliee  more  fortunate  .  D. 
The  lion  moved  with  pity  did  endure  To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  all  away 

C.  b'  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 
The  lion  moved  with  pity  did  endure  To  have  his  princely  claws  pared  all  away     .     .     .     S. 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew  distilled  on  flowers .     .     .     .     C.  b*  W.,  D. 

As  fresh  as  morning' s  dew  distilled  on  flowers  .     .   K,  (ii.  4),  .y. 

A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  —  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones 

A  stone  is  as  soft  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones 

As  meadows,  yet  not  dry.  With  miry  slime  left  on  them 

Like  meadows,  yet  not  dry,  With  miry  slime  left  on  them 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ?    .     .     . 

Are  not  my  sorrows  deep,  having  no  bottom  ?    .     . 

Brewed  with  her  sorrow,  meshed  upon  her  cheeks 

Brewed  with  her  sorrow,  masked  upon  her  cheeks 

Brewed  with  her  sorrows,  meshed  upon  her  cheeks 

I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy 

I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignominy     .  .     . 

Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea   ... 

Happily  you  mvj  find  her  in  the  sea 

Haply  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea      .     .     . 

Happely  you  mv^  find  her  in  the  sea     .     .     . 

Sith  there  's  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell      .     . 

Sith  there  ^s,  justice  nor  in  earth  nor  hell  .... 

Sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell     . 

With  the  shadow  of  his  wings  He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody 

With  the  shadow  of  his  wing  He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody 


4),  Si.  (ii.  4),  IV.  (ii.  4). 
C.  <&-  IF.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

K.,St. 

.     C.  &=  IV.,  D. 

.     .     .K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

&>  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

.     .     .     C.&'IV.,  St. 

D.,IV. 

.     .  K.,S. 

C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .     .  K.,  S. 

...      C.&'W.,  D. 

K.,S. 

St. 

IV. 

.    c.  &•  IV.,  St.,  IV. 

D. 

K.,S. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  W. 
K.,  St. 


C.  <V  IV.,D,K.,  St., 


IV. 

s. 


(C. 


Then  go  successantly,  and  plead  to  him 
Then  go  incessantly,  and  plead  to  him 

2.     To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind C.  &=  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

To  £:«?t2J^  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind St. 

2.  We  worldly  men  Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes        .     .     .     .     C.&'  TV.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
We  worldly  men  Have  miserable,  mad-mistaking  eyes D.,  St. 

3.  Floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory,  And  break  my  utterance C.  &=  IF.,  D. 

Floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory,  And  break  my  very  utterance    .     .      K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

&•  IV.,  D.,  St.,  make  one  scene  of  Act  i. ;  /C. ,  S.,  IV.,  two  scenes.      C.  &=  TV.,D.,  divide  Act  ii. 
into  four  scenes;  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV.,  into  five  scenes.) 


ioo6 
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ROMEO    AND    JULIET. 


A  a  Sc. 


.  C,  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

K. 

.  .  .  .C.&^W.,  D.,  Si. 
K. 

S.,W. 

c.  &  fv.,  n.,  K.,  s.,  jv. 

Si. 

c.  &-  PV. 

.../>.,  K.^s.,  St.,  ly. 

,     .     .     .    €.&-  iV.,  D.,  S. 

JC.,Si. 

.     C.  &-  VV.,  D.,  S.. 
K. 

.  c.  6^  w^..  ic.,  s.,  Si.,  ;k. 

D. 


IV. 

iv. 

St. 


What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace!  .     .     .     •    . 

What,  draw,  and  talk  of  peace  ? 

That  most  are  busied  when  they  're  most  alone  . 

That  most  are  busied  when  ihey  are  most  alone 

Which  then  most  sought  where  most  might  not  be  found 

Here  's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love 

Here's  much  to-do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love 

O  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create!       ... 

0  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  crffa^tfoT/    .     .     . 
Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs 
Love  is  a  smoke  m-ade  with  the  fume  of  sighs 
Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers'  tears 
Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  loving  tears 
Only  poor,  That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store 
Only  poor.  That,  when  she  dies,  with  her  dies  beauiy^s  store 
For  beauty  starved  with  her  severity  Cuts  beauty  ofJ  from  all  posterity  C  &=  JV.,D.,K.,  Si.,JV. 
For  beauty,  sierved  with  her  severity,  Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity    ...  .     .     S. 

He  that  is  strucken  blind  cannot  forget C.  <5^  W.^  D.,  K.,  S.,  Si. 

He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget      ...  W. 

And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early  made C.  &f  W..,  D.,  A".,  St. 

And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early  married         ...  6".,  IV. 

The  earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she C.  &=  W.,  Z>.,  S.,  St ,  IV. 

Earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she .  A". 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye C  <5r»  JV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  the  eye K.,  S. 

1  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years C.  <5r*  W.,  D.y  S.,  St.,  IV. 

I  was  a  mother  much  upon  these  years      .     .  .     K. 

Examine  every  married  lineament  And  see  how  one  another  lends  content  C.  6^  IV.,  D.,S.,  Si. 

Examine  every  several  Wneament,  And  see  how  one  another  lends  content JC. 

Examine  every  several  lineament.  And  see  how  one  an  other  lends  content W. 

Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes C.  6^  fV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

...  .  K.,  S. 
&^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

K. 

.    C.  &>  JV.,  JV. 

.  .  .  D.,  K,,  S.,  St. 
&'  JV.,D.,K.,S.,Si. 

JV. 

C.  <£r-  JV.,  D.,  S.,  JV, 

K.,St. 

C.  &^  JV.,D.,  S.,  JV. 

...         .      K.,  Si. 

6^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

.    K. 


Find  written  in  the  tnargitt  of  his  eyes      .     . 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  lights,  lights,  by  day  . 
I  dreamed  a  dream  to-night  .         .     . 

I  dreatnt  a  dream  to-night 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  Athwart  men's  noses 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies  Over  men's  noses 

The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web      .     .  • 

Her  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web      .     . 

The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams 

Her  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams 

Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose    . 

Soineiim.es  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose  . 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep,  Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice 

C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep.  Then  he  dreatns  of  another  benefice  ....    W. 

It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel C  &*  JV.,  S. 

^^r^^aK^j/ hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  Like  a  rich  jewel D.,  JV. 

/^.jr^tfdwi^^  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  j4  J  a  rich  jewel IC, 

It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night  As  &  rich  jewel Si. 

For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night C.  6t»  JV.,  D.,  K,,  S.,  St. 

I  never  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night W, 
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ROMEO    AND    JULIET   (continued). 

I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  town C.  dr"  H^. 

I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  alWA^  town D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim C.  ^^  IV.,  D.,  S. 

Young  Abraham  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim A",,  St. 

Young  auburn  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim  W. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green C.  &"  U^.,  K.,  Si. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  ^rt/f  and  green D.,  S.,  W. 

That  which  we  call  a  rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  C.  <5^  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

That  which  we  call  a  rose,  By  any  other  Tfo^-rf  would  smell  as  sweet St. 

And  for  that  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee  Take  all  myself C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  St. 

And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee,  Take  all  myself  K.,  S.,  IV. 

'My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  that  tongue's  utterance  C.  dr'  JK,  Z>.,  S.,  St. 

My  ears  have  j/^^  M(7jf  drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  iJAy  tongue's  w//<?W«j^ JC. 

My  ears  have  ^?/ «o/ drunk  a  hundred  words  Of  that  tongue's  «z'/^rz«^ l-V. 

1  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight C.  &f  IV.,  D.,  S. 

I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes A".,  St.,  IV. 

Love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ;  He  lent  me  counsel         .     .    .    C.  <5^  IV.,  D.,  S. 

Love,  t/iat  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire;  He  lent  me  counsel JC.,  St.,  W. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear C.  &^  PK,  D.,  /C.,  S.,  IV. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  vow    ...         St. 

Tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies,  And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 

C.  &-  IV.,  v.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 
Tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies,  And  make  her  airy  voice  more  hoarse  than  mine     .     .  S. 

Flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels  From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,K.,  St.,  fV 
Flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels  From  forth  day's  pat A-^ay,  made  by  Titan! s  wheels  S. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  herbs,  plants,  stones  C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  JV. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  In  plants,  kerbs,  stones  ....         ....    St. 

Vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified    ....         C.  fir*  IV. 

Vice  sotnetiine's  by  action  dignified.  .     .  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower      ...  C  <5t^  IV.,  D.,  S. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower K.,  St.,  IV. 

Shot  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song C.  6^  IF.,  D.,  K.,  S. 

Shot  through  the  ear  with  a  love-song .         .         .St. 

Run  thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song W. 

He  is  the  courageous  captain  of  complements     .  C.  ^r-  JV.,  D. 

He  is  the  courageous  captain  oi  compUmejits ...    K.,  S.,  W. 

He^s  the  courageous  captain  of  complements      ....  St. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench .    .      C.  &r>  W.,  D.,  K-,  S. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  a  kitchen-wench St.,  W . 

The  jest  may  remain  after  the  wearing  sole  singular C.  &'  IV. 

The  jest  may  remain  after  the  wearing  solely  singular D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done C  <^  W.,  D. 

If  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done K.,  W. 

If  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  aw  done S. 

If  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  am  done St, 

If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  K.,S.,  Si. 

If  ye  should  lead  her  in  a  fool's  paradise ^^ 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood,  She  would  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball  C.  &^  W. 
Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood,  She'd\i^  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball 

D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead C.  &»  IV.,  D.,  JC.,  S.,  St. 

But  old  folks,  waro'./arf  as  they  were  dead fV. 
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C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 
.  .  .  K.,  S. 
.  .  .  €.&=  IV.,  St. 
.  .  .v.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
.  .  C  <57-  P^.,  Z>.,  K. 
.     .     .     .    S.,  St.,  JV. 


The  gossamer  That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air    .     .     . 

l"he  gossamers  That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air    .     .     . 

I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth 

I  cannot  sum  up  Iialf  my  stt^n  ^wealth 

O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  I  Alia  stoccata  carries  it  away 

O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  I  A  la  stoccata  carries  it  away 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  Towards  Phcebus*  lodging    C.  6^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds.  Towards  Phcebus'  mansion S, 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night,  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink  C.  Sp^  W.,  W. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night,  That  rude  day's  eyes  may  wink    .     .     ,     D. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night !  That,  ttrtawares,  eyes  may  wink      .     .    K. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night !  That  rumourers  eyes  may  wink  .     .     .     S. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night  1  That  runaway^  eyes  may  wink  .  .  .St. 
z.     Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back .    C.  &*  IV.,  W, 

Whiter  than  snow  upon  a  raven's  back .     Z>.,  S.,  St. 

Whiter  than  new  snow  «/<?«  a  raven's  back K. 

£..     O,  break,  my  heart !  poor  bankrupt,  break  at  once!    .  .     .     .  C.  cSr'  W.^  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

O  break,  my  heart !  —  poor  bankroui,  break  at  once  ! K. 

3.     Flies  may  do  this,  but  1  from  this  must  fly C  &^  W. 

This  may  files  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly      ...     .  ....    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

3.     Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feel C.  <&^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

Thou  canst  not  speak  oiwhat  thou  dost  not  feel K.,  S. 

3.     Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man  I  Or  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both ! 

C.  <5r-  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Unseemly  woman  in  a  seeming  man !  A  nd  ill-beseeming  beast  in  seeming  both  !  .  .  .  K. 
3.     Like  powder  in  a  skiUess  soldier's  flask,  Is  set  a-fire  by  thine  own  ignorance      C.  6r'  iV.,  D. 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask,  Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance  .     .    .  K.,  S. 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask,  Is  set  d'  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance  ...         St. 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask.  Is  set  afire  by  thine  own  ignorance    .     .     .     .  JV. 

3.  A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back    .     .  ....  .     C  <5^  JV.,  D.,  S.j  JV. 

A  pack  of  blessing  lights  upon  thy  back     ....  K. 

A  pack  of  blessings  light  upon  thy  back St. 

4.  It  is  so  very  very  late,  That  we  may  call  it  early  by  and  by C.  &"  Jf^, 

^T  is  so  very  late,  that  we  May  call  it  early  by  and  by D. 

It  is  so  very  late,  that  we  May  call  it  early  by  and  by K.,  S.,  St.,  J4^, 

5.  Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops     .     .         .  C.  <5?*  JV.,  £>.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
Jocund  day  Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains^  tops  ,    .         .         K, 

5.     Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes C.  &^  JV.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  cAaw^fi't^  eyes D.,  S. 

5.     Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder C.  &=  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder S.,  JV. 

5.    And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  time C.  dr' IV,,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time .     ,     .     ,  /?.,  S. 

5.     When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew  .     .  C.  <5^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

When  the  sun  sets,  the  earth  doth  drizzle  dew       K.,  St. 

5.     Proud  me  no  prouds,  But  fettle  your  fine  joints C.  6^  JV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

Proud  me  no  prouds,  but  settle  your  fine  joints K.,  S. 

5.     We  scarce  thought  us  blest  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child C.  &=  IV. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blessedThdX  God  had  sent  ua  but  this  only  child     .     .     .     D.,  S.,  JV. 

We  scarce  thought  us  blessed  That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child K.,  St, 

5.    Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play.  Alone,  in  company   .     .  C.  dr'  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Day,  night,  late,  early,  At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company,  JVaking,  or  sleeping  .  .  D. 
S.     Proportioned  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man C.  6^  JV.,  D.,  W. 

Proportioned  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man K.,  S.,  St. 
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For  no  pulse  Shall  keep  liis  native  progress,  but  surcease     .     .      C.  fir^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W, 

For  no  pulse  Shall  keep  his  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  heat S, 

Romeo,  I  come  [  this  do  I  drink  to  thee         .  C.  &f  W.    D,    St. 

^ojneo,  Romeo  J  Rome  o,~  here's  drink  ~  I  dr\r\]^  to  th^G  .  '  *'..*'.       *A'. 

Romeo !  Ronieo  t  Romeo  I    I  drink  to  thee      .  .     .  ......     '.S.    IV. 

I  will  die,  And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  Death's .  .  C.  <&-  w'.,  D.,  S.,  St.]  IV 

I  will  die,  And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's '.  .     .     .    K. 

Though  fond  nature  bids  us  alt  lament ...  .  .  .  C.  i'  iv.',  D..  S.,  Si.    U'\ 

Though  j(7Wie  nature  bids  us  all  lament      ...  .  ."'...'        '   .  \      '    /C 

My  heart  is  full  of  woe:  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump  .  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  'st.,  W. 

My  heart  isyz///:  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump  .  ...'..'.'   A'! 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound  .     .  .     .  .  C.  &^  Iv.,  D.,  S.,  Si.,  IV. 

When  griping 5-rz,?/i  the  heart  doth  wound  .  .     .  '.  '.     .'   .   '.     .'    K 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep  .  '  .    C.  &>  Jv'.,  K.,  S. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep  .  .  .     .  .     .     =  '  d'^  St. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  jo£j/^  of  sleep '.     '.     °.     .     .     ,' JV. 

How  fares  my  Juliet?  that  I  ask  again;  Fornothingcanbe  ill,  if  shebe  well  C.&-IV.',  D.,  S.,  JV. 
How  doth  my  lady  Juliet  ?  that  I  ask  again  ;  For  nothing  can  be  ill  if  she  be  well        K.,  St. 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes C.  &=>  W. 

Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thine  eyes .         D.    S. 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes ,   K.,  St.    IV. 

I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will   ,     .  C.  &=  PV.,  D.,  S.,  Si.    IV. 

l/rrty  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will      .     .  .     ,  .     K. 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild  .     .  C  6^  W.,  D.    A'.,  Ji".    St. 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savag-e,  luild  .  .....  .     .     .     ,    W. 

Put  not  another  siu  upon  my  head  ...         C.  &=  H-'.,  D.,  AT.,  S.,  IV. 

Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head     .  .  .     .  st. 

I  do  defy  thy  conjurations         .     .  ,     .  .  .       C.  <5^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

I  do  defy  thy  covtmiseration   .     .  .  ...  K. 

What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age?  C.  &=  IV.,  S.^  St.,  W. 

What  further  woe  conspires  against  viy  age  ?     .     .     ,     , D.,  K. 


TIMON    OF   ATHENS. 

I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  My  friend  when  he  must  need  me      .    C.  ^f'  W.,  K.,  S. 
I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off  My  friend  when  he  most  needs  me    .     .     .  ZJ.,  St..,  IV. 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  ! C.  iSr'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  II''. 

Aches  contract  and  sterve  your  supple  joints!     ... ...      6". 

Th'ear,  Taste,  touch  and  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise     .  .  .  .   C.  d^  W. 

Th'  ear,  taste,  touch,  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise  .     .  D. 

The  ear,  taste,  touch,  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise      .  .     .       K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

You  have  added  worth  unto  "t  and  lustre .    C.  (5^  W.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

You  ^ve  added  worth  unto 't  and  lively  lustre  .     ,     .     .  ,  .  .     D. 

You  have  added  worth  unto  't,  and  lively  lustre S. 

No  reason  Can  found  his  state  in  safety .     C.  &=  JV.,  Z?.,  St ,  W. 

No  reason  Can  sou7idh\s  state  in  safety A'.,  S. 

With  clamourous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds C.  &=  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

With  clamourous  demands  of  debt,  broken  bonds         .  ,     .  .     K. 

With  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion  He  did  behave  his  anger        C.  6^  }V.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 
With  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion  He  did  behoodh\^  anger    .  .     .  ...  ^S". 
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TIMON    OF    ATHENS    (continued). 

Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries      .         .         .     .         .     .      C.  dr'  IV.,  St,  fV. 

Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  yoMT  flattery  .  .  D. 

I f^/io  stucJe  and  spangled  jyim  wz'tkfianeries .     ■    IC.,  S. 

Who  would  be  so  mocked  with  glory  ?  or  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ?  C.  &'W.,  W. 
Who  W  be  so  mocked  with  glory  ?  or  so  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ?  .  .  Z).,  St. 
Who  Vbe  so  mocked  with  glory?  or  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship?  ,  ...  A". 
Who  W  be  so  mocked  with  glory  as  to  live  But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ?  .  .     .     ,     ,     S. 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides  ...  ...   C.  &^  W.,  V.,S.,  St.,  W. 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides  ....  .    K. 

These  mossed  trees,  That  have  outlived  the  eagle C.  Gj'  W ,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

These  tnotst  trees,  That  have  out-lived  the  eagle K, 

Choler  does  kill  me  that  thou  art  alive  ;  I  swound  to  see  thee  ...,..,.  C.  &•  W. 
Choler  does  kill  me  that  thou  art  alive  ;  I  swoon  to  see  thee    ....    £>.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession       .     .  C.  &^  W.^  W. 

'Has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession     ....  .     D. 

He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession       ...  .     .  .  .     .  JT.,  S. 

H^as  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession St. 

It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  mild      .  .     .  C.  df"  W.,  Z>,,  S. 

It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild     ....  K.,  St.,  W. 

(C.  &*  W.,  D.,  St.,  W  f  divide  Act  v.  into  four  scenes;  JC.j  S.,  into  five  scenes.) 


JULIUS    C^SAR. 


For  the  eye  sees  not  itself,  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself  But  by  reflection y>-o»i  some  other  thing 

For  the  eye  sees  not  itself,  But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  thing 

The  rabblement  hooted  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands    .     .     . 

The  rabblement  shouted,  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands  .     .     . 

And  put  on  fear  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder  . 

And  put  on  fear,  and  case  yourself  in  wonder 

Why  old  men  fool  and  children  calculate  . 

Why  old  7}ien,fools^  and  children  calculate 

Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate 

When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round    . 

When  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round     . 

And  the  state  of  man,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom 

And  the  state  of  a  man,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom 

If  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on 

If  thou/;^^  thy  native  semblance  on 

If  thou /aM  thy  native  semblance  on     . 

If  not  the  face  of  men,  The  sufferance  of  our  souls 

If  not  i\\efate  of  men.  The  sufferance  of  our  souls 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds 

Fierce  fiery  warriors _;?^^^  upon  the  clouds 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air,  Horses  did  neigh 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air,  Horses  do  neigh 

We  are  two  lions  Uttered  in  one  day 

We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day 

Like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts 

Like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts    ,    .     .     .     . 


C.  <&^  W.,K.,S.,  St. 
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,     .     .     .  D.,  St.,  W. 

C.  &=  W.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

.      D.,  W. 
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S.,St. 

C.  dr'  W.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

JC.,  S. 
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c.  &-  w.,  K.,  St., 
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D. 

S. 

C.  <5^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 
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K.,S., 

C.  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St., 


COMPARATIVE    READINGS. 


lOI  I 


Aci  Sc. 

ii.  4. 

iii.  I. 

iii.  I. 

iii.  ci. 

iv.     I 


JULIUS     C^SAR    (continued). 

Ay  me,  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is  !  .     >       C.  &^  W., 

A/i  nie  I  how  weak  a  thing  The  heart  of  woman  is  1    ,  K., 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  .  .     .  .     ,   C.  &^  W.,  K.,  S.y 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  minds  of  men 

Mine  eyes,  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine,  Began  to  water  C.  &f  lV.,K.y  S. 
Mine  eyes,  Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine,  Beg-in  to  water    .  .     . 

Things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy         .  .     .     .     .  C.  tSr^  IV.,  D.,  S., 

Things  ti7iliickily  charge  my  fantasy  ...  ... 

One  that  feeds  On  abjects,  orts  and  imitations    ...  .  .  .  C.  ^j' 

One  that  feeds  On  abject  orts  and  imitations      ...  .     .  .     . 

One  that  feeds  On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations  ...  .  ....    A'., 

Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretched  ....  C.  <5^  Ji'., 

Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretched  otit  .  D., 

Some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear,  Millions  of  mischiefs  C.  &>  W.,  Z?.,  ^S"., 

Some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear,  Millions  oijnischief 

Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out,  And  something  to  be  done  immediately 

C.  &-  W.,  D.,  K., 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out,  And  something 's  to  be  done  immediately  . 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it  .     .  ,     .     .     .   C.  (V  IV.,  /?,,  /C., 

Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it    ■     .     .  .     .         .         .     .     .     . 


D. 

St. 

S., 

w. 

St. 

«•'. 

D. 

.St. 

,jr. 

D. 

St., 

IV. 

K. 

IV. 

St. 

D. 

s. 

IV. 

A"., 

W. 

5-. 

St. 

St. 

w. 

K. 

,  s. 

St. 

W. 

,  s. 

St. 

IV. 

MACBETH. 


c.  &=  w..  D.,  St.,  ir. 

.   K.,  S. 
.  C.  Sf  IV. 

D. 

.  K.,S.,St.,  IV. 

.     .      C.  &'  IV.,  D. 

.     .  K. 

.     .    S.,  St.,  W. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .  .  K.,  S. 

c.  <v  u:,  D. 

.     .           K.,  S.,  St. 
IV. 


Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling  .     .  .     . 

Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling  .     .     . 

Weary  se'nnights  nine  times  nine  .     .  .     . 

Weary  seven-nights  nine  times  nine 
Weary  sev^n-nights  nine  times  nine  .     .     . 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  hail 

Strange  images  of  death,  as  thicic  as  tale 

Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale        .... 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  's  In  deepest  consequence 

Win  us  with  honest  triiies,  to  betray  us  In  deepest  consequence 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under  't  . 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower.  But  be  the  serpent  under  it      . 

Look  like  tU  innocent  flower,  But  be  the  serpent  under 't 

If  it  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then 't  were  well  It  were  done  quickly  C.  &^IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

If  it  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well.     It  were  done  quickly  .  .     .    IV. 

Heaven's  cherubim     .  .     .  ...  .     .  .  .     .      C.  c5r=  W.,  K. 

Heaven^ s  cherr(3in      ...  ....  ...       D.,  S.,  St.,  II  . 

We  fail:     But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place  .     .  .    C.  b'  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Wz/ail.     But  screw  your  courage  to  the  Sticking flace K.,  S. 

Wicked  dreams  abuse  The  curtained  sleep     .     .  .  C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Wicked  dreams  abuse  The  curtained  sleeper  S. 

Witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings     ,         ,  .         .  C.  &=  W.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Ncmj  witchcraft  celebrates  Pale  Hecate's  offerings .     .  .     .  .  .  D. 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design  Moves  like  a  ghost 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing KVi^j,  towards  his  design  Moves  like  a  ghost      .     .  .     .     K. 

There 's  one  did  laugh  in 's  sleep  .     .     .      C.  &=  fK.,  Z).  (ii.  i),  i'/.  (ii.  i.),  W.  (ii.  i). 

There's  one  did  laugh  iV*  i^zlr  sleep  .         ...         .... 


K.,  S. 


lOI  2  COMPARATIVE     READINGS. 


MACBETH    (continued). 

Aci    Sc. 
ii.      3.    The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outrun  the  pauser,  reason    C.  &>  IV.,  D.  {ii.  i).  Si.  (ii.  2). 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love  Outran  the  pauser,  reason K.,  S.,  W.  (ii.  i). 

iii.       I      And  all-thing  unbecoming  .     .  .     .  .  C  d^  W''.,  /?.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

And  ali  thinf^s  unbecoming      .  .  .     .  W. 

iii.      •£.     Better  be  with  the  dead,  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace  C.  6^  W.^  K.,  W. 

Better  be  with  the  dead,  Whom  we,  to  gain  out  place,  have  sent  to  peace      .     .      D.,  S.,  St. 
iii.      4.     If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girl   .     .       C.  S'  JV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me  The  baby  of  a  girl    .     .  .     .  .  .     .     D. 

iii.      4.     Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks,  When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear  .     .     .     .  C.  ^^  W. 

Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks,  When  mine  are  blanched  with  fear    .  D.,  A".,  ^S".,  St. 

Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cfieek.  When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear    ....  .    W. 

iv.       I.     Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined  .     .  .     .  .  .  C.  &=  W.,  D.,  St. 

Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined K.,  S.,  W. 

iv.       I      Toad,  that  under  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  has  thirty  one     .  .  .    C.  &^  W.,  S.,  Si. 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one  .     .  .     D. 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-oue   ....  .  K. 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone  Days  and  nights  has  ihirty-otie  .  W. 

iv.       I      Rebellion's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood  Of  Birnam  rise    .  .     .     C  <5r*  W.,  D.,  S.,  W. 

Rebellious  head,  rise  never,  till  thg  wood  Of  Birnam  rise      .  .  ....       K.^  St. 

iv.       i.     Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  I      .     ,     .  .     .  C.  6^  W.,  D.^  S.,  St.,  W. 

Come  light  shadows,  so  depart !    .     .     .  .  .     .  .  .  JC, 

iv.       I.     I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  While  you  perform  your  antic  round 

C.  &-  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  While  you  perform  your  antique  round     .  .     ,     ,    K. 

iv.       ^.     I  take  my  leave  of  you  :  Shall  not  be  long  but  I  '11  be  here  again        C.  &^  W.,D.,K.,  St.,  W. 

I  take  my  leave  of  you  :  '  T shall  not  be  long  but  I  'II  be  here  again  ....  .     .     .      S. 

iv.       2.    There  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men  .     .  C.  &f  IV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

There  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the  honest  men  ...  ....  K..,  S. 

iv.       3.     For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee     .     .  C  <5r^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee  .  ...  K.,  S.,  IV. 

iv.      3.    The  title  is  affeered    .  ....  .  .     ,  C.  &>  W,,  K.,  S.,St.,  W. 

Thy  title  is  affeered .     .  D 

iv.       3.     You  may  Convey  youV  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty  .     .       C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  IC.j  St.,  W. 

You  may  Enjoy  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty S, 

iv.       3.     Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  means  that  makes  us  strangers  !      .    C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

Good  God,  betimes  remove  The  means  that  make  us  strangers  I .     .     .  .  .     .  K. 

Good  God,  bet'Ties  remove  The  mean  that  makes  us  strangers  ! S. 

7,.     Sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air .  .     .  .  C.  &>  W.,  W. 

Sighs  and  groans  and  shrieks  that  r^K/ the  air        D.,K.,S.,St. 

3-     The  dead  man's  knell  Is  there  scarce  asked  for  who C.  &^  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.^  St. 

The  dead  man's  knell  Is  there  scarce  asked,  for  w^i7W JV. 

I      Her  eyes  are  open. —Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut    .  .  C.  dj'  JV.,  /C.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

Her  eyes  are  open.  —  Ay,  but  their  sense^  are  shut     ....  ...  .  .     Z>. 

z.     He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause  Within  the  belt  of  rule  .     .    C.  &^  fV.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  co7irse  Within  the  belt  of  rule      .  .  D..,  S. 

3.     This  push  Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now .     C.  S^  JV.,  K. 

This  push  Will  chair  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now  ....        D.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

3.     What  rhubarb,  cyme,  or  what  purgative  drug?  .     .  .  .  .     .  C.  &r>  JV. 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug? D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

8.     T  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl  .  C.  &'  JV.,  D.,  K.  (v.  7),  S.  (v.  7),  St. 

I  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  >^^?-j      .     .  .  .  .     .  JV.  (y.  7). 

(C.  <&^  ^.,  K.,  S.,  divide  Act  ii.  into  four  scenes ;    St.,  into  three  scenes  ;  D.,    JV..,  into  two  scenes. 
C.  (5r^  JV.,  D.,  St.,  divide  Act  v.  into  eight  scenes ;  JC.,  S.,  JV.,  into  seven  scenes.) 


COMPARATIVE     READINGS. 


IOI3 


HAMLET,     PRINCE     OF    DENMARK. 


Aci  Sc. 


He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice  . 

He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice    . 

Twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour. 

Twice  before,  zxiijitst  at  this  dead  hour  . 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion    .     . 

In  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes    .     . 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  la?idless  resolutes  ,     . 

By  strong  hand  And  terms  compulsatory 

By  strong  hand  And  terms  coinpulsative   . 

A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye 

A  nie?/k  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye  . 

Then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad 

Then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad  . 

Then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad 

Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill 

Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill 

With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye 

With  on£  auspicious  and  otie  dropping  eye 

With  one  auspicious,  and  one  drooping  eye 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  delated  articles  allow    .     .     . 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  dilated  zxi.\c\iis  allow 

More  than  the  scope  Of  these  dilated  articles  allows  . 

Cast  thy  nighted  colour  off  ...  .  

Cast  thy  itightly  colour  off  ...  ...  ... 

All  that  lives  must  die 

All  that  live  must  die  .     .  .     . 

Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shapes  of  grief  .     . 

Together  with  all  forms,  ttwdes,  shows  of  grief   .     . 

Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shows  of  grief 

To  persever  In  obstinate  condolement  ... 

"Yo  persevere  In  obstinate  condolement 

The  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bruit  again 

The  king's  rouse  the  lieaven  shall  bruit  again     .  .    . 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world 

Seems  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world 

Most  unrighteous  tears  Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes 
Most  unrighteous  tears  Had  left  the  flushing  o/her  galled  eyes 
I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so.     ... 

I  would  not  have  your  enemy  say  so 

Would  I  had  met  mv  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day 


D. 


C.  dr=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 
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,st. 


'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day  ! 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven  Ere  ever  I  had  seen  that  day  ! 
Methinks  I  see  my  father.  —  Where,  my  lord  ?  .         .  ... 

Methinks  I  see  my  father. —  O,  where,  my  lord?  .     .     .     . 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attent  ear    .     . 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while  With  an  attentive  ear 

In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night 

In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night      . 

Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe  ....         .... 

Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-h-pe  .     .  .... 

Armed  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-a-pe         .  .     - 

Armed  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-a-pi^  .  .     .  •     ■ 


,       K.,  IV. 

.     .  S.,  St. 

.  C.  &'  IV. 

.     .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &=  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 

...  .  St. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

AT. 

.     .  C.  &=  IV. 

...       £>.,  St. 

.     .     .  K.,  S. 

IV. 
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COMPARATIVE     READINGS. 


Act    Sc. 


3- 
3- 
3- 

3- 
3- 
3- 
3- 
3- 

3- 
3. 
3- 
3. 

i.      3. 

i-      3. 


HAMLET,    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK   (continued). 

Whilst  they,  distilled  Almost  to  jelly  .  C.  &>  H^.,  /?.,  S.,  Si.,  VK 

Whilst  they,  .^.^J/Z/Z^i/ Almost  to  jelly K. 

Once  melhought  It  lifted  up  its  head  and  did  address  Itself  to  motion     C.  &=  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S. 

Once  methought  It  lifted  up  /tis  head,  and  did  address  Itself  to  motion Si. 

Once,  methought,  It  lifted  up /;(  head,  and  did  address /^^^^ to  motion    .  .     .     .    JV. 

While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred C.  &'  IV.,  Z>.,  S.,  Si.,  IV. 

While  one  with  modern  haste  might  tell  a  hundred  .  .     K. 

His  beard  was  grizzled .  C.  &'  PT.,  D.,  S.,  Si.,  JV. 

His  beard  \S2&  grizly .  ...  .  .  K. 

Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still  .  .     .  C.  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  Si.,  IV. 

Let  it  be  ireUe  in  your  silence  still    ...  .     .  .  K. 

.  C.  &>  IV. 

.  D.,  Si. 

A'. 

.     .  S. 

IV. 

C.  6-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  Si. 

K, 

.     .     .    W. 


On  his  choice  depends  The  safety  and  health  of  this  whole  state  . 
On  hia  choice  depends  The  safety  and  iJie  health  of  ihe  whole  state  , 
On  his  choice  depends  The  sanctity  and  health  of  the  whole  state     . 
On  his  choice  depends  The  safety  and  health  of  M^  whole  state 
On  his  choice  depends  The  sattity  and  health  of  ike  whole  State  . 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed 
As  he  in  his  peculiar  sect  d^nd  force  May  give  his  saying  deed  . 
As  he  in  his  peculiar  sect  and  place  May  give  his  saying  deed  . 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection 

Keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affection  .  ....  .     . 

Whiles,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine     . 

Whilst,  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine 

And  recks  not  his  own  rede      ...  .     . 


.  C.  &>  W.,D.,S.,Si.,  JV. 

.     .    K. 

.     .  €.&>  IV. 

D.,K.,S.,  Si,  IV. 

.  C.  c5r-  W ,  S.,  Si. 

And  recks  not  his  own  r^fw/ D.,K.,  IV. 

My  blessing  with  thee!  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character  C.  <£>^  JV.,D. 
My  blessing  with  yon  !  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  See  thou  character  /C.,  St.,  W, 
My  blessing  Wiihyou;  And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory  Look  thou  character  .  .  S. 
Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried  .     .  C.  df  IV. 


D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &-  W.,D.,K.,  St.,  W. 

.     .  S. 

.     .  C.  Gf  JV. 

St.,  JV. 

St.,  w. 

K. 


TJie  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried  . 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel  .     . 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel  . 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice 

Give  every  man  thi7ie  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  ...  .  D.,  K.,  .S". , 

You  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay .  C.  &f  IV.,  D.,  S., 

You  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay     ...  .     .  

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase.  Running  it  thus  .  .    C.  &^  ^'.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase,  Roaming  it  thus      ...  K. 

Not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase,  Wronging  it  thus  .     .  ...  .  S. 

With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven        C.  &>  W.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

With  aii  tJie  vows  of  heaven ....  IC.,  S. 

How  prodigal  the  soul  Lends  the  tongne  vows .  C.  &=  W.^  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

How  prodigal  the  soul  Gives  the  tongue  vows    .  .     .  ...  ...  .     K. 

From  this  time.  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence     ....    C.&'W.,D.,S. 

From  this  time,  daughter,  Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence      .     .    K.,  Si.,  W. 

Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  show C.  df  W.,  D.,  St. 

Not  of //i^  O'^  which  their  investments  show .  .     IC. 

Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show      .  ...  .     .     S. 

Not  of  that  eye  which  their  investments  shew  ....  .  ,  W. 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds  .  .  .     C.  6^  W.,  D.,  S.,  W. 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bojids  ....  ...  K.,  Si. 

Have  you  so  slander  any  moment  leisure  ....  .  C.  ^r'  W.,  St. 

Have  you  so  slander  any  w/fjwfw/'j  leisure D.,  K.,  S.,  W. 
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Act  Sc. 
i.      4. 


C.  if  IK,  D.,K.,  St. 


C.  Sf  IV.,  K.,S., 

.     .      D., 

C.  6^  W.,  D., 

.     .     K.,  S., 

C.  df  l-V.,  D.,  S., 

.     .  K., 

C.  df  U^., 

/C  ,S.,  St., 

.    c.  &•  u^., 

.K.,  S.,  St., 
&'IV.,D,  S.,  St., 


HAMLET,    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK    (continued). 

The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold .     .  C.  Sf  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

The  air  bites  shrewdly.    Is  it  very  cold  ?  .     ,  .     .         ...  .     . 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion .     .  .      C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  S., 

By //jtfiV  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion    .     .  .     .  .     .  .      K., 

The  dram  of  eale  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  .     .     .  C.&flV.,St., 

The  dram  of  evil  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  debase 

The  dram  oi  ill  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout  . 

The  dram  of  base  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt 

Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape  .     .  .     .  .  .     .  C.  &f 

Thou  ri?»zV/ iu  such  a  questionable  shape  .     .         D.,S.,St., 

Thou  contest  in  such  qjtestiojiable  shape 

Confined  to  fast  in  fires   .     .  .     . 

Confined  to  lastittg  fires  ...  .     . 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine .  ... 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine 

The  fat  weed  That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf     .... 
The  fat  weed  That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf  ... 
Sleeping  in  my  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me  .  .     .  .     . 

Sleeping  in  viifie  orchard,  A  serpent  stung  me    .     . 
O  my  prophetic  soul  !  My  uncle  !  ... 

O  my  prophetic  soul  !  7niue  uncle  !  .     .     . 

Methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air      .  ( 

Methinks  I  scent  the  niorniug^ s  air  .  .     . 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon  . 

Sleeping  within  my  orchard,  My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon  . 

Sleeping  within  mine  orchard.  My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon 

In  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 

In  the  porches  of  ?««z^  ears  did  pour     ....  .... 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk  .     . 

And  curd,  like  aigre  droppings  into  milk  .     . 

My  tables,  —  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down      ... 

My  tables,  my  tables,  —  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down 

These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words  .     . 

These  are  but  wild  and  hurling  words  .  .     . 

Well  said,  old  mole  1  canst  work  i'  the  earth  so  fast  ? 

Well  said,  old  mole!  canst  work  i'  M'  earth  so  fast?   . 

Well  said,  old  mole !   canst  work  i'  the  ground  so  fast 

Well  said,  old  mole  !  canst  work  i'  th^ grotaid so  fasti 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  ojcr  philosophy    .... 

Than  are  dreamed  ot  in  our  ph\]osophy 

'  Well,  well,  we  know,'  or  '  We  could,  an  if  we  would  '  .  C.  &"  IV.,  D  ,  S.,  St., 

'■  Well,  we  know^ ;    or,  '  We  could,  an  if  we  would  '  .     .  .     . 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  wit  .     .  .  .  .  .     .  C.  &f 

And  I  believe  it  is  a  fetch  of  W(rrrrt«^ .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St., 

Laying  these  slight  sullies  on  myson,  As 'twere  a  thingalittlesoiled  C.  &f  W.,  D.,  K.,  S., 
Laying  those  slight  sullies  on  my  son,  As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soiled  .     .  .     . 

According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition  Of  man  and  country         .  C.  df  W.,  D.,  S.,  St., 
According  to  the  phrase  and  the  addition,  Of  man,  and  country  ...  .     . 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias .     .  .     .  .     C.  if  W., 

With  w/wt/iizcfrj,  and  with  assays  of  bias    .         .  .K.,S,,Si., 


.C. 


.  C.  if 


K., 


S.,St., 
.     .     .     .  C.Sf 
D.,  K.,  S.,  St., 
if  W.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

C.  if  W.,  D.,  St., 
K. 
C.  if  IV.,  D.,  St., 

.     .     .  K. 

C.  if  W., 


K. 


C.  if  IV.,  S., 
.      D. 


K. 
St. 
H^. 
IV. 
D. 
K. 
S. 
VV. 
»'. 
K. 
iV. 
S. 
St. 
IV. 
W. 
St. 
IV. 
St. 
D. 

w. 

D. 

IV. 

w. 

K. 
IV. 
D. 
W. 
IV. 
W. 
IV. 
K. 
W. 

S. 
W. 

S. 
St. 
D. 
,S. 
IV. 
St. 
K. 
W. 
IV. 
K. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

St. 

w. 

K. 
D. 
W. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK    (continued). 


Act  Sc. 


c.  &=  w.. 

D.,K.,  Si.. 

.     C.  6r'  IV., 

.  D.,  K.,  S., 
.     .  C.  &- 


K. 


.  .  C.  &■ 
.  D.,  K.,  S.,  St., 
C.  &=  IV„  D  ,  S., 

.   .  a:. 


So  piteous  and  profound  As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk 
So  piteous  and  profound  T/uit  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk  . 
By  heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age  ... 

It  seems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age      .  .     . 

Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was 
Slptce  nor  t/i^  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was  . 
Sifice  tu>t  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was 
Smce  not  UC  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was  . 
Silh  nor  M'  exterior  nor  the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was 
And  sith  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  haviour  .     . 
And  sitice  so  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour 
So  much  ^s  from  occasion  you  may  glean  .... 

So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean .... 

1  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul.  Both  to  my  God  and  to  my  gracious  king 

C.  Sf  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul.  Both  to  my  God,  one  to  my  gracious  king     .     . 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As  it  hath  used  to  do    .  .  C.  d^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure  As /^rtzi^  used  to  do 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand 

C.  &=  H^.,  £>.,  S.,  St., 
To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  oi two  thousand  .     . 
Being  a  god  kissing  carrion  .  ....  C.  67^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

Being  a  £-ood  kissing  carrion     ....  ..... 

Their  eyes  purging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum    ....  C.  d?'  IV.,  D.,  S., 

Their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  or  plum-tree  gum      .  .  .  ....      K., 

They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams    C.  S^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  7vitA  weak  hams  ...  

AH  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe  ...     C.  &"  IV.,  D.,  S., 

All  ^which,  sir,  though  T  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe K., 

For  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward       C.  d^  W.. 
Yox yott  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  T  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward  D.,  K., 
¥  or  you  yourself,  sir,  should  ^row  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward  .     . 
Any  thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my 

C.  &-  PV.,n.,S.,  St., 
Any  thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  li/e,  my  ii/e    .     . 
This  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof   .     .     .     .  C.  <5^  PV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

ThishrAve  o^er/tan^ifi^ — ^^z*.r  majestical  roof        .  

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty!    C.  &^  JV.,  K., 
What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  how  noble  m  reason  !  how  infinite  m  faculties  1 
What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !    7/(?zf  noble  in  reason  !   how  infinite  in_/a«//^2W.'       ,S., 
That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts .     .         C.  &=  W.,  D,. 
That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swathing-clottts  .  ,     .     ,   K.,  St., 

Pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral  .      C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S., 

Pastoral,  pastorical-comical,  historical-pastoral  ...  ...  K., 

Look,  where  my  abridgement  comes  .  C.  &r'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

Look,  where  my  abridgjnents  come  .  .  ........ 

Thy  face  is  valanced  since  I  saw  thee  last C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  S., 

Thy  face  is  z'rt^/aK^  since  T  saw  thee  last        .     .         ...  K., 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last  .  C.  &=  W.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  last  .  ....  .     . 

'T  was  caviare  to  the  general    ...         .  ...         .  C.  &'  W.,  D.,S,,  St., 

'T  was  caviarie  to  the  general      ."     .  .     .  ,  ' . 

Whose  judgements  in  such  matters  Cried  in  the  top  of  mine  .  C.  <&^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

^\-\o?,e  judgment  in  such  matters  Cried  in  the  top  of  mine  .  ... 


IV. 
IV. 
St. 
W. 

D. 
St. 

S. 
W. 
IV. 
IV. 
W. 
St. 

IV. 
K. 
IV. 
K. 

IV. 
K. 
IV. 
K. 
St. 
W. 
IV. 
K. 
St. 
IV. 
S. 
IV. 
St. 
life 
W. 
K. 
IV. 
K. 
St. 
D. 
IV. 
S. 
IV. 

U-: 

St. 
IV. 
K. 

ir. 

St. 
IV. 
K. 
IV. 
K. 
IV. 
St. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK    (continued). 

There  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines C.  6^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  Si. 

There  was  no  sallets  in  the  lines  ....  ......  .  ...  W^. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  afEectation  .     .      C.  ^r'  /K.,  St.,  II''. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indict  the  author  of  affection D. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  mdite  the  author  of  affectation  ...  .     -  K.,  S. 

One  speech  in  it  1  chiefly  loved C.  ^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.^  W. 

One  c^/i?/' speech  in  it  X  chiefly  loved  K. 

Never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall  On  Mars's  armour      ....  .  C  &^  W.,  S.,  W, 

Never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall  On  Mars  his  armour  .  .  .  D.^  St. 

Never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall  On  Mars's  armours  ...  .     .  .  K. 

Threatening  the  flames  With  bisson  rheum C.  6^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

T'^r^aif'Mz'w^  the  XiZ7«e  With  bisson  rheum    ...  .  .     .  .     .    A'. 

They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles      ...  ...  .  .      C  6^  W.,  D. 

They  are  the  abstracts,  and  brief  chronicles  ,  .  .     .  .     .      K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live  .     .  C.  &>  I'V.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
Better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  lived      ....  .  K, 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit  That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wanned 

C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  pr. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  whole  conceit,  That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  ivarmed  K. 
Can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance?  .  .  .  C.  &^  /^'.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference  ?  .     .     .     ,  .     .  .  ...  ...  S. 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay  .         .         .  •    .  C.  dr'  IV.,  D.,  W. 

The  pangs  of  dlsprized  love,  the  law's  delay  ...  ...     A'.,  S.,  St. 

Who  would  fardels  bear?     ....  .  .  .      C.  &-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Who  would  these  fardels  bear?  .  .     .  ...  A". 

Who  ^dtliese  fardels  bear?       .  .    W. 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry,  And  lose  the  name  of  action  C.&^W.,  D.y  S.,  St.,  V. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  a-way^  And  lose  the  name  of  action  .     .  ...     AT. 

What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ?  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S. 

What  should  such  fellows  as  t  do  crawling  between  heaven  and  earth  ?    .  .    K.,  St.,  IV. 

That  he  may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  house  .  .     .  C  £^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

That  he  may  play  the  fool  no  way  but  in  's  own  house 
I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough      ...  .  C. 

1  have  heard  of  your  prattlings  too,  well  enough 

God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another 

God  h^th  given  you  one  pace,  and  you  make  yourselves  another 

God /ifz/^  given  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourselves  another  .  .     .    S.,  St.,  PV. 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue  .  .  C.  &•  l-V,  D.,  K. 

The  courtier's,  scholar's,  soldier''s,  eye,  tongue       ....  .  ...     6".,  St.,  W. 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  !  .  C  <5^  //'.,  K.,  S.,  St_ 

7"  /lave  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  seel  .     .     .       D.,  IV. 

Which  for  to  prevent,  I  have  in  quick  determination  Thus  set  it  down    C.  (5r=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Which  to  prevent,  I  have,  in  quick  determination,  Thus  set  it  down K.,  IV. 

I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines  .     .  •     .   C.  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier /lac/ spoke  my  lines  .     .  .     •  K^- 

Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus  .  C.  «5h'  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  —yojir  hand  thus   ....  K. 

In  theverytorrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion  C.  ^  IV.,D.,K.,  W. 
In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion  .     ...  S. 

In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  oiyotir  passion  .  .  .  St. 
It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  C.  &=  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  ^^(?  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  .     .               ...  K. 

I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant  .  .  .  C.  tSr'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  W. 
I  c(?7i/(/ have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant K.,  St. 


K. 

&-  W.,  D.,S.,  St,  W. 

.     .     K, 

...      C.&'W.,  D. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK    (continued). 


Act  Sc. 


C.  &•  IV.,D.,K.,  S., 
C.  &=  tV-,  D.,  S.,  St., 


Nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man     . 

Nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  or  Turk     .     , 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  ttiy  choice    .     ,  .  ...         ... 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  C.  &r>  W.^  D.,  S., 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  .         .     . 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul  Observe  mine  uncle  .    .  C  &^  Pi^.,  S.,  St.^ 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul  Observe  my  uncle     ...  .     .         .     . 

Even  with  the  very  comment  of  tny  soul  Observe  mine  uncle  .         .  

We  will  both  our  judgements  join  In  censure  of  his  seeming    .     .  C.  <5^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 

We  will  both  our  judgements  join  To  censure  of  his  seeming ... 

How  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  these  two  hours 

C.  &=  IV.,  K.,  S., 
How  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  s  two  hours  .     .      D., 

Let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables  .  C.  Sf  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 

Let  the  Devil  wear  dlack  ybre  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables  .     .         .  

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring? .     .  C.  &^  W,,  D. 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the /ofj^  of  a  ring?      .  ,  ...  K.,St., 

For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity      .  .     .  .  .  C.  &=  IV.,  K., 

For  women's  fear  and  love  Afj/i^  quantity  ....  ....     D.,  S  , 

The  lady  protests  too  much .  C.  &=  IV.,  K., 

The  )2idy  doth  protest  loo  much    .     .  .  .     .     Z).,  S., 

Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep .     .  .     .     .     .    C  &'  IV., 

Let  the  stntcken  deer  go  weep  .  D.,  K.,  S., 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  :  So  runs  the  worldaway  C.  £r^lV.,  D.,  K., 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep;    Thtis  runs  the  world  away  .     .  .S"., 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes    .  C.  6f  IV.,  D.,  K  ,  St., 

With  two  provincial  roses  on  my  raised  shoes    .     .  .     .  .... 

And  now  reigns  here  A  very,  very —  pajock  .  .       C  <£^  W.,  D., 

And  now  reigns  here  A  very,  very — Paiocke    .  .  .  . 

And  now  reigns  here  A  very,  very  — peacock    .  ... 

And  now  reigns  here  A  very-very  —  pajock  ...  .     . 

To  put  him  to  his  purgation  would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler 

C.  &=  IV.,  K.,  S., 
To  put  him  to  his  purgation  would  perhaps  plunge  him  into  Tnore  choler  .    .    D., 

You  do,  surely,  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty    .         ...  .  (T-  <5^  IV.,  D., 

You  &o/reeiy  bar  the  door  o/your  own  liberty  .         ....  .         .... 

You  do,  surely,  hit  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty   .     .  .... 

You  do,  surely,  bar  the  door  of  youv  own  liberty     . 

Ay,  but  sir,  '  While  the  grass  grows  ' 

Ay,  sir,  but  *  While  the  grass  grows '    . 

Ay,  but  '  While  the  grass  grows '     .     . 

It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music     .     .  ....  C.  dr' 

It  will  discourse  most  excelle?ii  music 

Though  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me  .     . 

Though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me     .  .  .     .  D. 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Do  you  see  that  cloud,  that 's  almost  in  shape  like  a  camel  ? 

Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  shape //yfe^  a  camel  ?  ...  .  St., 

That  spirit  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest  The  lives  of  many  .  C.  efi  IV.,  £>.,  S.,  St., 

That  spirit,  upon  whose  spirit  depend  and  rest  The  lives  of  many         

I  '11  sconce  me  even  here C.  &^  IV.,  D. 

VXl  silence  me.  e^en\\mi .     .    K.,  St., 


St. 
IV. 
W. 
K. 
W. 
K. 
St. 
IV. 
D. 
K. 
IV. 
K. 


.  C.  &• 

.    D.,  S., 

K., 

IV.,  D.,  S., 

.      K., 

.    .  C.b' 

K.,  S.,  St., 

C.  &•  H^.,  D.. 


St. 
W. 
St. 
IV. 
,  i'. 
IV. 
St. 
W. 
W. 
St. 
IV. 
St. 
St. 
IV. 

w. 
s. 

w. 

K. 
S. 
St. 

IV. 
St. 
St. 
K. 
S. 
IV. 

w. 
w. 

St. 
St. 
IV. 

w. 
w. 
s. 

K. 
IV. 
IV 
K. 
S. 
IV. 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE    OF    DENMARK    (continued). 

Act   Sc. 

iii.      4.     Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue     ...  .  C.  &•  Af.,  D.,  S.,  Si.,  W. 

Go,  go,  you  question  with  an  idle  tongue .  .  .     .     K. 

»i-      4.     If  damned  custom  have  not  brassed  it  so   .     .  .     .  .     .  .     .  ,     .  C.  &^  W. 

it  damned  custom  have  not  brazed  it  so         .  .  .  ...    Z>.,  /if.,  5.,  St.,  H^. 

iii-       ^.     An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command C.  6^  IV.,  D.y  S„  St.,  H^. 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command ,  .     .     K. 

iii.      4      Your  bedded  hair,  hke  life  in  excrements,  Starts  up,  and  stands  an  end     .  .     .  C.  d^  iV. 

Your  bedded  hair,  Uke  life  in  excrements,  Starts  up,  and  stands  011  end     .  .      D.,  S.,  St. 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,  Start  up,  and  stands  011  end     .  .     ,     ,     .     A'. 

Your  bedded  hairs,  like  life  in  excrements,  Start  up,  and  sta?id  on  end W. 

iii.      4.     Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert  My  stern  effects     ,     .       C.  ^r'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert  My  stern  affects  .  .  ^• 

iii.      4.     Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within       .  .     .  C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  IF. 

fF'/i/Z^j  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within IC.,  S.,  St. 

iii.      4.     Do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,  To  make  them  ranker  .     .     C.  <5^  IV.,  £>.,  St.,  H^. 

Do  not  spread  the  compost  a^er  the  weeds,  To  make  them  rank  .     .  ...  .     K. 

iii.      4.     That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat.  Of  habits  devil      .  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat  Of  habitus  evil  ....  .  ^S".,  l-V. 

That  monster.  Custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat,  O/t  liabit^  devil  ....  ...    St. 

iii.      4.     And  either  ....  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out .     .  .  C.  &^  IF. 

And  either  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out  ....  D. 

And  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out     .  .     .  .     •      A'.,  St. 

And  either  iTi^yiJ  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out S.,  W. 

iii.      4.     'T  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar     .     .     .    C.  &^  l-F.,  D.,  St.,  H^. 

'Tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar  .     .  .     .  AT-,  6". 

iv.       X.     Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend         .  .     .     .     .  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  VV. 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  wind,  when  both  contend ...  .    K. 

iv.        1.     Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  'A  rat,  arat ! ' C.  &^  W.,  D.,  S 

He  whips  his  rapier  out,  (Z/i^ cries,  A  rat !  a  rat  !  ...     .  .  .  .     .   K.,  St.,  W. 

iv.        I.     In  this  brainish  apprehension  .....  .     .  .  C.  &=  W.,  D.,  S.,  St 

In  ^is  bralnish  apprehension  ...  .     .  .  .....  K.,  fV. 

iv.       I.     Call  up  our  wisest  friends  ;  And  let  them  know      ....  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  W 

Call  up  our  wisest  friends  ;   T^t?  let  them  know   .  St. 

iv.       ^.     He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw C.  dj'  W.,  D.,  K.,  VF. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape  doth  mds,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw .  S.,  St. 

iv.       3.     Where  is  Polonius?  — In  heaven  ;  send  hither  to  see  C.  &>  IV. 

Where  is  Polonius  ?  —  In  heaven  ;  send  thither  to  see     .     .     .          .     .     D.,  A".,  S.,  St.,  W. 
iv.       3.     Which  imports  at  full,  By  letters  congruing  to  that  effect     .     .  C.  &=  IF. 

Which  imports  at  full,  By  letters  conjuring-  to  that  effect  .  .    D.,  K  ,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

iv,     ,5.     Would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought .  ...  C.  ^^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IF. 

Would  make  one  think  there  wcmldht  thought A". 

iv.       5.     Larded  with  sweet  flowers  ;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go  .     .     .  C.  &'  PF.,  D.,  IV. 

Larded  with  sweet  flowers  ;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  not  go K. 

Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers  ;  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go    .     .  .     .     .  S.,  St. 

iv.       5.     When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies.  But  in  battalions   .     C,  6^  JV.,  K.,  S.,  PF. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies,  But  in  battalias     .  .     .     .       D.,  St. 

iv        =;      Necessity,  of  matter  beggared,  Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 

>  ■'  C.&-  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IF. 

Necessity,  of  matter  beggared,  Will  nothing  stick  out  persons  to  arraign    ......     K. 

iv.       5.     Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St ,  IV. 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  2W//V^£«i^  haste  ^ 

iv        5.     Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam  .     .       C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight.  Till  our  scale  turns  the  beam K  ,  JV. 

Thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight,  Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam S, 
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And  in  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear     ,     .  ...  .     .     ,     .       C  <5^  /^'.,  Z?.,  W. 

And  on  liis  grave  rains  many  a  tear A'.,  S.,  St. 

We  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays C.  <5j^  fV.,  D.,  K.,  Si.,  ly. 

We  may  call  it,  fterO  of  grace  o'  Sundays  .  ....  ....  S 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow   .     .  .  C  <5r'  W.^  D.,  S.,  W. 

His  beard  as  white  as  snow K.,  St. 

I  must  commune  with  your  grief  .  .  .  .     .     .  C.  &>  IV. ^  Z?.,  S.,  St.j  IV. 

I  must  common  with  your  grief   ...  .     .  .     . K. 

He  grew  unto  his  seat .  .  .     C.  &*  W.^  /?.,  S.,  IV. 

He  grew  into  his  seat      ...  .  .  .     .  .  .  .     ,     .     .       K.,  St. 

So  far  he  topped  my  thought    .  .  .     .  ....       C.  &>  PK,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

So  far  he  passed  my  thought    .  .  .  .  .     .     K. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation .     .     C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  K.,S.,  Si. 

TK  escrimeiirs  of  their  nation ...         IV. 

We  'U  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings   ...  .     .       C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

We  '11  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cotnmings      ....  ...  .  .     K. 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venomed  stuck .  C  <5^  VV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  Si. 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venomed  ii^k  ".  .  IV. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook  C  <5t^  IV.,  D.,  K. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  the  brook S.,  IV. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascannt  a  brook   .  ^5"^ 

A  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze,  But  that  this  folly  douts  it    .     C.  ^  IV.,  Z>.,  K.,  /-K. 
A  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze,  But  that  this  folly  drowfis  it      .     .  , .     .     .     .  S.,  St. 

The.crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial C.  dr^lV.,  D.,  St. 

The  crowner  hath  sate  on  her,  and  finds  it  a  christian  burial JC. 

The  crowner  hath  sate  on  her,  and  fi.nds  it  christian  burial .  S. 

The  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial .  .     .    IV. 

An  act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  to  perform C.  dr'  J'V.,  D. 

An  act  hath  three  branches  ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform    .     .     .     .      K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ?   C  A' IV.,  Z>.,  St.,  W. 
Hath  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ?  .     .     .     .  K. 

Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business?  d' sings  zVi  grave-making  ...  .     .      .S". 

Age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch  .     .     .    .     C.  6^  W.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  Hath  caught  me  in  his  clutch       ...  .  K.,  St. 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches      .  C.  &^  IV.,  D. 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  d'er-offi.ces .     .     .     .     K. 

This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'erreaches  .  S.,  W. 

This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  o'er-reaches .    Si. 

One  that  would  circumvent  God .     .     .     .      C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  S.^  IV. 

One  that  cffw/if  circumvent  God    .  A".,  St. 

Here  's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see't    .     .  C.  6^  W.,  /?.,  S.,  W. 

Here's  fine  revolution,  i/"we  had  the  trick  to  see  *t     .  .  A".,  St. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer? C.  ^^  W.,  D.,  S.,  W. 

Why  might  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  >    .  .  K.,  St. 

Where  be  his  quiddities  now,  his  quillets?  .     .  .     .     .     .  C.  &^  IV. 

Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillets?  .     .  .     .  Z>.,  A'.,  S..,  St.,  W. 

These  three  years  I  have  taken  a  note  of  it     .  ...  C  <5r*  ^K. 

These  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it .     .     .  .  .    Z?.,  K.,  5.,  St.,  IV. 

How  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is  !      .  .  .  C.  6^  PV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

How  abhorred  my  imagination  is !      .  .  ....  K.,  IV. 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay  .     .  C  &^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

Imperial  C^sar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay      ...  ....  A".,  IV. 

Here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants  .  .  .  .     .      C.  6^  IV.^  D.,  S.,  Si. 

Here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rzi«      .     .  A'.,  //^ 
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We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead  To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her 

C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  S.,  Si. 
"VVe  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead,  To  sing  sa^^e  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  iier  .  K. 
We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead,  To  sing  suc/t  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her  H^. 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid,  And  not  have  strewed  ihy  grave 

C.  &^  JV.,  D. 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid,  And  not  t^  have  strewed  thy  grave 

K.,  S.,  Si.^  IV. 
Rashly,  And  praised  be  rasliness  for  it      .     .  .  .     .  C.  cV  IV.,  /?.,  S.,  Si.,  ft^. 

Rashly,  And  /raise  be  rashness  for  it  .  A'. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  C.  <5j^  IK,  S.,  W. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  When  our  deep  plots  da  fail  .  .     D. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well,  When  our  dear  plots  do  pall  .  .  .  .  K.,  St. 
An  exact  command,  Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons  .  ,  .C.Gf  fV.,  D.,  S.,  JV. 
An  exact  command.  Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reason      .     .  .     .       JC.,  Si. 

As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish C.  dr'  JV.,  B.,  S.,  IV. 

As  love  between  them  oj  the  palm  j/fOTi/if  flourish K.^  St. 

And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities   ...  .  .  C.  &'  W.y  D.^  K.,  St. 

And  stand  a  (r(3-;/i^r^ 'tween  their  amities  .  .  ...  S. 

And  stand  a  cement  'tween  their  amities   ...  .  .     .    W. 

And  many  such-like  'As'es  of  great  charge  .     .  .  .  .     .  C  A^  //". 

And  many  such-like  as's  of  great  charge    .  .     ,  .     .  .         D  ,  K.,  5".,  St.,  JV. 

But  yet  methinks  it  Is  very  sultry  and,hot  for  my  complexion  C  ^  JV.,  D.,  JV. 

Methinks  it  is  very  sultry,  and  hot  for  my  complexion      ...  .     .       K.,  St. 

But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  ver>'  sultry  and  /lijt  ;  or  my  complexion    ....  .     .     .     .     S. 

And  yet  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail    ...  .  .    C.  ^  JV.,  St. 

And  it  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail      .     .  .  .  I).,  S.,  H'. 

And  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail  .  ...  ....  .    K. 

More  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides  .  .  C.  &'  JV.,  K.,  St. 
More  germane  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides       .     .  D. 

More  german  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides  .     .     .  S  ,  JV. 

I  will  win  for  him  an  I  can;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing    ...  C.  <5^  IV.,  I?. 

I  will  win  for  him  i/l  can  ;  if  not,  1  will  gain  nothing     .     .  .  JC.,  S. 

1  will  win  for  him  z/I  can;  if  not,  /V/gain  nothing .      St.,  11^. 

Through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions  C.  &=  JV.,  K. 

Through  the  most  fanned  znd  winnowed  opinions D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it C.  &'  IV.j  D.,  S.,  St.,  VV. 

If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  (7(5o' ■     •  ^• 

Since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves      ....  .     .       C.  &=  W.,  D.,  A".,  St.,  PV. 

S\TiC&r\o  m?ir\,  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows  .  .  .     .  S. 

How  I  am  punished  With  sore  distraction  C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  JV. 

How  I  am  punished  With  (Z  sore  distraction K.,  S.,  St. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  St  ,  IV. 

The  cannons  to  the  heaven?,  the  ^i?i2Z'^«  to  earth .  K  ,  S. 

What  a  wounded  name.  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ! 

C.  &-  JV..  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 
What  a  wounded  name  Things  standing  thus  unknown  shall  leave  behind  me? .     .     .     .IV. 
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Equalities  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice      C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S.,  Si. 

Qualities  are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice K,,  W, 

I  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law,  some  year  elder  than  this     .  .  C.  c5t^  W.^  St. 

I  have  a  son,  sir,  by  order  of  law,  some  year  elder  than  this    .         ....  D.,  /C.,  S.,  iV. 

I  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter C.  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  Si.,  W. 

I  love  you  more  than  word  czr\  wield  the  matter    .  .  .     .    K. 

I  am  made  Of  the  self-same  metal  that  my  sister  is  .         .         C.  ^x'  W. 

/  ^ ffz  made  of  t/iat  sei/ metz\  as  ?nj>  sisier Z?. 

I  am  made  of  i/mt  ^^^metal  as  my  sister .  .     .      K.,  S.,  St.,  W 

Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses     .  .     .      C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  AT.,  St.,  tV. 

Which  the  most  s^acio7es  sp&ere  of  sense  possesses      .  ,     .  ....  .     .     .     S. 

I  am  sure,  my  love's  More  richer  than  my  tongue C.  &"  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W, 

I  am  sure,  my  love  's  More  ponderous  than  my  tongue K. 

Now,  our  joy,  Although  the  last,  not  least     ...  C.  &=  IV. 

Now,  our  joy,  Although  onr  last,  not  least     .  .  ...  .  .     .  D.,  St. 

Now,  our  joy,  Although  o«r  last  (i«£^  least  .         .     .    K.,  S.,  IV. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes  C.  &=  IV.,  D  ,  S.,  St. 

Mend  your  speech  a  little,  Lestyou  may  mar  your  fortunes K.,  IV. 

To  plainness  honour  's  bound,  When  majesty  stoops  to  folly    .     .  C.  &>  IV.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

To  plainness  honour's  bound,  When  majestyy^/i^  t;p  folly D.,  K, 

Whose  low  sound  Reverbs  no  hollowness C  &*  W.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

Whose  low  sounds  Reverb  no  hollowness ...  .     .     .  K.,  S^ 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  thy  foul  disease C  <5f*  IV, 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow  Upon  the  foul  disease    ....  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  thy  fee  bestow  Upon  the  foul  disease ...         K. 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions       .  .  .     .     .  C.  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV, 

Election  makes  not  up  in  such  conditions  ...  .     .  .     .     .     .    K. 

Balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest     .     .  .     .  .     .     .     C.  ^^  JV.,  Si. 

Balm  of  your  age,  Most  best,  most  dearest  .  .  .  Z>. 

Balm  of  your  age,  T/ie  best,  the  dearest     .     .  ....    A',,  S.,  IV. 

Or  your  fore-vouched  affection  Fall'n  into  taint  .     .  .  C  <5^  IV.,  D.,  IV. 

Or  your  fore-vouched  affection  Fall  xnto  taint ....  .     K.,  S.,  Si. 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Could  never  plant  in  me C.  &'  IV.,  S. 

A  faith  that  reason  without  miracle  Should  -never  plant  in  me Z? ,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  As  I  am  glad  I  have  not  .  .  .  .  C.  <5^  JV.,  D, 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  That  I  am  glad  I  have  not  .  .  .  K.,  S.,  St.,  Jf'''. 
hove  's  not  love  When  it  is  mingled  with  regards         .  .     .     .     .    C.  <5r'  JV.,  D.,  K.,  JV. 

Love  is  not  love  When  it  is  mingled  with  respects  .  .  S. 

Love  's  not  love  When  it  is  mingled  with  respects  .  .S"^. 

Use  well  our  father:  To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him      .     .     .     .   C.  &^  JV.,  S.,  St. 

Love  well  our  father:  To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him        D.,  K.,  JV. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides         .  .     .         .     .         .     .  C.  Cs'  JV. 

Time  shall  unfold  vsh^t  plighted  c\xr\Vi\i\%  hides  ....  .     .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides .    C  &*  JV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

Who  covers  faults  at  last  with  shame  derides      .     .     , K. 

Who  cover-faults  at  last  with  sJiante  derides S. 

It  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say        C.  &}=  W.,S. 

It  is  not  little  I  have  to  say D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

The  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little  .     .    .     .  C  <5r*  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  observation  we  have  made  of  it  Itath  been  little  .  .     .  K. 

Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  business?  ....      C.  d^  JV.,  Si..,  JV. 

Has  he  never  be/ore  sounded  you  in  this  business? D. 

Has  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this  business? ,     .     .    K. 

Hath  he  never  be/ore  sounded  you  in  this  business  ?  .     .         .         S. 
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2.     We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  C.  &■  IV.,  D.,  S.,  S/.,  PP'. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  atid  stars  ,  .     .  .     .  .    K. 

2.     And  pat  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy     .     .         .    C.  &=■  IV.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Pat  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy  .     .  .  /?• 

Pat :  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy    .         .  .    K. 

z.     Found  you  no  displeasure  in  him  by  word  or  countenance  ?  .     .     C.  &^  PV.,  K.,  6".,  PP^. 

Found  you  no  displeasure  in  him  by  word  7ior  countenance  ?  D..  St. 

2.     Till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure  ,         C.  &•  PV.,  D  ,  A'.,  S.,  PV. 

Until  soxns^  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure  .     .  .  ...    St. 

A.     I  am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards  you     ,     .  .  C.  d^  /K,  S.,  W. 

I  am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  toward  yon     ...  .     D.,  K.,  St, 

4.     If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow,  That  can  my  speech  defuse  .     .     .     .  C.  dr^  PV. 

If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow,  That  can  my  speech  diffuse  D.^  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

4.     Fools  had  ne'er  less  wit  in  a  year       .  .  ....  .  .     .  C.  d^  PV. 

Fools  had  ne'er  less^rac^  in  a  year  .  .  .     .  ...  .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  Pf^. 

^..     Wise  men  are  grown  foppish,  They  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear  .  .  C.  &^  PP^. 

Wise  men  are  grown  foppish,  And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear  .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W, 
4.     The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long.  That  it 'shad  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young  C.  &'  IP'.,  St. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long,  That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young  D.,  K.,  S. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long,  That  it  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young  .  .  PV^ 
4.     Make  use  of  that  good  wisdom.  Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught      .     .     .   C.  &f  PV.,  S.,  St. 

Make  use  of  that  good  wisdom,  Whereof  I  know _j'f7^  V^  fraught .     ...  ...  D. 

Make  use  oiyour  good  wisdom,  Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught     .     .  .     .      K.,  W. 

ij.     Put  away  These  dispositions,  that  of  late  transform  you   .     .  .     .  C  &^  /F,,  D. 

Put  away  These  dispositions,  w^/c/j  of  late /rawj/cr/ you    .     .  .     .  •     •       K.,  St. 

Put  away  These  dispositions,  ■zt^/r^  of  late  transform  you    .     .  .     .  .  .     .S.,  W. 

4.     His  notion  weakens,  his  discernings  Are  lethargied  ...  .  C.  ^  W.,  K.,  St. 

His  notion  weakens,  or  his  discernings  Are  lethargied  .  ...  .     .    -O.,  ■5'.,  PV. 

4.     Much  o'  the  savour  Of  other  your  new  pranks         C.  ^r'  PP^.,  /?.,  K.,  S. 

Much  o'  ihe_/avojer  Of  other  your  new  pranks  .  .     .  ...  ...      St.,  PV. 

4.     As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise  C.  &^  PV.,  S.,  St. 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  skotiidh^  wise  .     .  ...  .  .         D.,  K.,  PV. 

4.     Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age,  And  know  themselves  and  you     ...  C.  dr'  PV.,  S. 

Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age,  IP'hich  know  themselves  and  you  .  .  D.,  K,,  St.,  PV, 
4.     That,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of  nature     ...  C.  &=  W. 

PVhick,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of  nature      ...  .    D.,  K.,  S..,  St.,  PV. 

^..     Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause C.  <5^  PV.,  Z>.,  S.,  St.,  PV. 

Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  more  of  it         .  ....  .     .  .  .    K. 

4.     Let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  That  dotage  gives  it .     .  .  C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Let  his  disposition  have  that  scope /^j' dotage  gives  it K, 

4.     Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear.  Not  fear  still  to  be  taken  C.  <5r'  PV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  PV. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear,  Not  fear  still  to  be  i^«rwf(/ S. 

i.      5.     Thy  wit  shall  ne^r  go  slip-shod C.  &r^  PV. 

Thy  wit  shall  «£?/ go  slip-shod D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IP'. 

1       5.    Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the  middle  on  's  face?     ..€.&•  PV.,  D.,  St.,  Pf^. 

Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i' the  middle  ^iJM^'j  face?    ....  .    .    K. 

Thou  canst  «<7Mell,  why  one's  nose  stands  m  the  middle  (?/'his  face?    .  .     .     .     .     S. 

i.      5.     Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side 's  nose C.  &=  PP^.,  D.,  PP^. 

Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side  one's  nose K. 

Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his  nose S. 

Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side  his  nose St. 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  till  thou  hadst  been  wise C,  S^  U^.,  D.,  K. 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  ^^i7r^  thou  hadst  been  wise S.,St.,  PV. 


1.      5- 
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Conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  auspicious  mistress  ....  .    C.  &^  W.,  Z?.,  St.,  W. 

Conjuring  the  moon  To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress  .     .  .....  A".,  6". 

My  old  heart  is  cracked,  is  cracked!      ...  .     .  .  .     .  .     .  C.  ^^  W, 

My  old  heart  is  cracked,  z'/V  cracked! D.,  K.^  S.,  St.,  JV. 

Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business  .     .     .     .  C.  &^  W.^  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Bestow  Your  needful  counsel  to  our  businesses        .     .  ...  K. 

A  lily-livered,  action-taking  knave,  a  whoreson .     .     .     .  C.  &=  IV.^  S.,  IV. 

A  lily-livered,  actimt-taking,  •whoreson .  .     2?,,  K.,  St. 

A  paintercouldnothavemadehimsoill,  though  he  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade  C.  6^  IV. 
A  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  M^y  had  been  but  two  hours  ^7'  the  trade  D.,  IV. 
A  painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  ihej/  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade 

/C.,  S.,  St. 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods C.  &>  IV.,  D  ,  A'.,  ^S".,  W. 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  the  colder  moods      .  ...  ....  .     .     .    St. 

What's  his  offence? —  His  countenance  likes  me  not.  .     .     .     .    C.  ^e'  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

IVkat  isWis/aiilt  ? — His  countenance  likes  me  not /C.,  S. 

Struck  me  with  her  tongue,  Most  serpent-like C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  S..,  St.,  W. 

Sirook  me  with  her  tongue,  Most  serpeni-like ....  .     .  .     K. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ingrateful  top!    .  C.  &^  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  On  her  ungrateful  Xo^  ! IV. 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o'er  to  harshness     C.  &=  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 
Thy /^«(f^r-/zif(a:?'i'£i/ nature  shall  not  give  Thee  o'er  to  harshness      ....  .     .     .     S. 

If  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old     .     .     .     .   C  &*  Jf.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

If  your  sweet  sway  Allow  obedier.ce,  \i you  yourselves  are  old  ...  .     .  .     .  K.,  S. 

Man's  life  's  as  cheap  as  beast's    .  ...  .     .  .     .  C.  6^  IV. 

Man's  life  w  cheap  as  beast's   .     .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds  Do  sorely  ruffle   .     .     .  C  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  high  winds  Do  sorely  ruffle K. 

Who's  there,  besides  foul  weather?  —  One  minded  like  the  weather      C.  &r=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  Si. 

y^\\o''s  here,  3^j/rf(?  foul  weather? — One  minded  like  the  weather        S.,  W, 

Contending  with  the  fretful  element .  .  C.  ^^  W. 


Contending  with  the  fretful  elements     .     .  .  ...    Z?.,  K  ,  6'.,  St.,  W. 

That  their  great  stars  Throned  and  set  high  .     .  .     .C.  ^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

That  their  great  stars  Throne  and  set  high    .  ...  D. 

Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world!    .  ...  .  .     .  C.  &=  IV. 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  !   .  ...    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Here  's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  man  nor  fool  ...  .  C.  ^^  IV. 

Here  's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  men  norjbols     .  ...  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue  ...  .     .  C.  <5?^  W. 

Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  o/\\r\.v^     ...  ...  .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

This  hard  house—  More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  'tis  raised      C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

This  hard  house  — More  ^arrf/^nwM^i/f;?^?  whereof  lis  raised S.,  IV. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  That  can  make  vile  things  precious  C.  dr"  H^.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  Andean  make  vile  things  precious     .     .  .     /C.,  St. 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit    .     .  .    ' C.  &^  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

He  that  luis  a  little  tiny  wit      .     .  .     .  ...  .  ...  .    IV. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day  .     .  .     .  .  C  <5^  W.,  IV. 

T'Ao;/^^  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day    .  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ;  Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs 

c,a>w ,K.,S.,St.,  W. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ;  Nor  cutpurses  come  to  throngs D. 

There  is  some  strange  thing  toward C.  &*  W.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

There  is  strayige  things  toward K.,  St. 
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This  seems  a  fair  deserving      .  .  

This  seems  a  fair  discernirig    .  .  .     . 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind  . 
Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blow  the  winds 
Keep  thy  word  justly  ...  .  .     . 

Keep  thy  ivord^sj'jtsture      .  .     .  .... 

Wine  loved  I  deeply  .  .     . 

Wine  loved  I  dearly .     , 

Whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and  stock-punished  .  . 
Whipped  from  tything  to  tytking,  and  stocked,  punished 
Truth  to  tell  thee,  The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits  .  . 
Trite  to  tell  thee,  The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits 


C.  &"  W.,  K.,S.,St.,  IV. 

D. 

.  C,  if  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
K. 

C.  &■  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

K. 

.  C.  6-  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
.     .     K. 

.   .   .    c.  &=  IV.,  n. 

■     .     .       JC.,S.,St.,  IV. 

C.  &•  IV. 

D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 


This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 
This  is  the  letter  which  he  spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party     .     .       K.,  IV. 
All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  impatience  .  .        C.  61^  W.,  D.,  St. 

Ail  the  power  of  his  wits  ^j  given  way  to  his  impatience     ...  .     .  .     K.,  S.,  U^. 

He  's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse's  health    C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 
He  's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse's  heels    .  .     . 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  siiiews 
False  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee 

False  opinion,  whose  wrong /Ai7^^_^A/j  (/^/(?  thee  

Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities    C. 

Our  needs  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects  Prove  our  commodities   . 

Thou  wliom  the  heavens'  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes    .     . 

Yoii  whom  the  heai/en^s  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strokes 

Thou  whom  the  heaveyH s  plagues  Have  humbled  to  all  strok.es    .     . 

Whose  reverence  even  the  head-lugged  bear  would  lick  .  .     . 

Whose  reverem:e  tlie  head-lugged  bear  would  lick 

Thou  changed  and  self-covered  thing   . 

Thou  changed  Z-nA /alse-covered  thing 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  way 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  day 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  ;  —  a  better  way 

Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  like  a  better  May     . 

Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers    . 

Who  sometimes,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers  . 

She  gave  strange  ceillades  .     .  .     . 

She  gave  strange  ceilliads  .     . 

She  gave  strange  ceiliads 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 

Ten  masts  at  eche  make  not  the  altitude    .     .     . 

To  say  '  ay'  and  'no'  to  every  thing  that  I  said  !  - 


C.  &= 


S. 

C.  Sf  IV.,  K.,S.,  St. 
.     .      D.,  IV. 

C.  Sr-  IV.,  St.,   IV. 

.      D.,  K.,  S. 

&'IV.,D.,K.,  St.,  IV. 

5-. 

C.  Sf  IV.,  D.,  St. 

K. 

...       i'.,  IV. 

.  C.  &•  IV.,  K.,  St. 

.     ■         D.,  S.,  IV. 

IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

.     .     S. 

C.  &=  IV. 


C.  &' 


D.,K.,  St. 

.    s. 

.    IV. 

C.  &•  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
.     .     K. 
C.  &•  IV. 
.     D. 
.      K.,  S  ,  St.,  W. 
IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  H^. 


S. 

'  Ay '  and  '  no '  too  was  no  good  divinity 

C.  if  IV.,  D.,  St. 

To  say  ay,  and  no,  to  every  thing  I  said  !  —  Ay  and  no  too  was  no  good  divinity      .     K.,  S. 
Tq  ^2.y  ay  2.T\&.  no  \.o  fiv^ri  thing  I  said  ay  and  7io  to  fi^s -CIO  ^Oiii  diWmWj     ...  .    1^'. 

Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow  ...  .  .  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow  .  .  . 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination 

C.  Sr'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apoUiecary  ;  sweeten  my  imagination  .     . 

Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one  C.  &>'  W., 

Were  all  thy  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see K. 

Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  ^atsee       St. 
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K.,  S.,  W. 


W. 
K. 
,  D.,  S.,  IV. 
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KING    LEAR    (continued). 

Act  Sc. 

iv.      6.    Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it C.  dr' IV.,  D.,  S£.,  U^. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  dotA  pierce  it     .     .     .  /C.,  S. 

IV.       6.     Let  me  have  surgeons  ;  I  am  cut  to  the  brains  ....  .  .  C.  dr^  W.,  K.,  St. 

Let  me  have  a  surgeon  ;  I  am  cut  to  the  brains .  •    D.,  S.,  W. 

iv.       6.     I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  bridegroom .     C.  dr'  IV.,  St. 

I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  jwzk^  bridegroom .  Z>.,  IC,  S.,  IV. 

IV.       7.     In  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep  We  put  fresh  garments  on  him    .  .   C.  &'  IK,  S.,  IV. 

In  the  heaviness  of  sleep  We  put  fresh  garments  on  him      .     .  ...  .    D.,  A'.,  St. 

iv.       7.     Was  this  a  face  To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds?  .     .     .     .    C.  &'  W.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Was  this  a  face  To  be  opposed  against  the yarr/K^  winds? K. 

Was  this  a  face  To  be  fjr/(3J(?(/ against  the  warring  winds? S. 

V.       I.     These  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  the  question  here     C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.^  W. 

These  domestic  and  particular  broils  Are  not  to  question  here  ...  ...  .     S. 

V.      1.     Let 's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings     .  .    C  dr'  W.,  D.,  S. 

Let's  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  ovx  proceeding     .  ....     A'. 

Z,W7«  then  determine  With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings   .  .     .     Si. 

Z.^^  «.r  then  determine  With /A'   ancient  of  war  on  our /r<3c^^c/m^  .     .  .    W. 

V.      3.     I  '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart,  Ere  I  taste  bread C.  &=  W.,  D.,  6".,  W. 

I  '11  make  it  on  thy  heart,  Ere  I  taste  bread  ....  .     .  ...  .       K.,  St. 

V.      3.     Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary  I  come  to  cope      .     .  ...         C  &^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  W. 

Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary  I  comp  to  cope  "wiikal .  .  K.,  S. 

V.      3.     It  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours C.  dr*  IV.,  D.,  St. 

It  is  »zj'/Wz'i7f^i',  the  privilege  of  mine  honours     .  ....  ...     K.,  S.,  IV. 

V.      3.     From  the  extremes!  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot  C.  &^  W.,  St. 

From  th!  extremes!  upward  of  thy  head  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot     .     .  D.,  IV. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head.  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  X\\y/eet   .     .     .     K. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head,  To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  'Cnyfeei     .     .      S. 
V.      3.     That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die  Rather  than  die  at  once      C.  &'  ]V.,K.,  St.,  IV. 

That  'with  the  pain  of  death  we  ^d  hourly  die  Rather  than  die  at  once         ....        D.,  S. 
V       3.     Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour  came  there  in  a  man  .     .  .  .  C.  ^r'  If^.,  K.,  St. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man .     .  .     D.,  S.,  W. 

V.      3.     He  hates  him  much  That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world   ...  .     .  C.  A'  JV. 

He  hates  hijn  That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  lough  world  ....     D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,   W. 


OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 

Tush  !  never  tell  me  ;  I  take  it  much  unkindly  C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Never  tell  me^  I  take  it  much  unkindly  .  .  ^.,  S. 

And,  in  conclusion.  Nonsuits  my  mediators  .  .  .    C.  &f  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Nonsuits  my  mediators    .  .  .     .  .     .  ...  ....  .  .  K.,  S. 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife  .  ....  .  .        .    C  «5f^  IV.,  £>.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  -wise  ....  .  .  ,  .     .  .     .    IV. 

Unless  the  bookish  theoric,  Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose  As  masterly  as  he 

C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  S. 
Unless  the  bookish  theoric,  Wherein  the  tongued  consuls  can  propose  As  masterly  as  he 

K.,  St.,  IV. 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  compliment  extern    .     .  C.  &^  IV.,  D.j  St.,  W. 

K.,S. 

.  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

JC. 

.  C.  &=  JV.,  v.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
,     .     .     .  JC. 


The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  In  complement  extern 
What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe  !  .... 

What  z/all  Fortune  does  the  Thick-lips  owe  !  .  ... 

Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come  To  start  my  quiet 
Upon  malicious  knavery,  dost  thou  come  To  start  my  quiet 
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Act    Sc. 


OTHELLO,     THE    MOOR    OF    VENICE     (continued). 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell-pains  .     .         .         .  C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  heW s  pains .  ^. 

Is  there  not  charms  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  May  be  abused? 

C.  if  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 
Are  there  not  charms  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  May  be  abused  ?  K.,  St. 
I  lack  iniquity  Sometimes  to  do  me  service 
I  lack  iniquity  Sonieiune  to  do  me  service  . 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation 
The  wealthy  curled  dearling  of  our  nation 
The  wealthy  curled  deartings  of  our  nation  . 
With  drugs  or  minerals  That  weaken  motion 
With  drugs  or  minerals  That  waken  motion 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle 
Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test  Than  these  thin  habits 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test,  T/iese  areXh\Ti  habits 
The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes.  That  I  have  passed  , 
The  battles,  s\t%^s,/oriitne.  That  I  have  passed 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances 
And  portance  in  my  travels'  history  . 
Andportajtce.  In  my  traveller^ s  history 
And  portance  in  my  traveller's  history  .  . 
And  portance  in  my  traveVs  history  .  . 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  —  such  was  the  process  .  .  . 
(It  was  my  hint  to  speak,)  such  was  ^wy process.  .  . 
This  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  .  .  . 
These  things  to  hear  Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline 
Opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects  .  . 
Opinion,  a  more  sovereign  mistress  of  effects  .... 
To  comply  with  heat  —  the  young  affects  In  me  defunct  —  and  proper  satisfaction 

C.  &'  iV.,  D.,  S.,  St. 
To  comply  with  heat  the  young  affects,  In  7ny  defunct  and  proper  satisfaction  .  .  K.,  JV. 
My  speculative  and  officed  instruments      .  .  .     .     .  C.  &^  W.,  D.,  St. 

My  speculative  and  officed  insimrnent  ...  .     .  .     ,  .....  IC.,  S. 

My  speculative  and  active  instruments  .     .  .     .  ....    }V. 

I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction    ...     C  &^  W.,  D.,  S.,  ]V. 
I  have  but  an  hour  Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction     ....  ...       K.,  St. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens  .  .     .  ■      C.  t^  PV,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Our  bodies  are  gardens  .  .  .  -  ■  •     ■^■, 

It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration 

C.  &»  fV,  D.,  S.. 
It  was  a  violent  commencement  in  her,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration   K., 
And  to  plume  up  my  will  In  double  knavery  ....  .     .         C.  &^  W.,  D. 

And  to  plume  up  my  will;  In  double  knavery 
And  to  plume  up  my  «////,  A  double  knavery  . 
The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  .         .  .    .    C.  &>  W.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

The  <:/i!i/2«.?- billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  .  .     .  D.,S. 

Every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivance C.  &r=-  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  iV. 

Every  minute  is  expectancy  Of  more  arrivancy ...         .     .         .    K. 

In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  ingener C.  &*  W.,  K.,  St. 

In  M' essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  ingener D. 

In  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  Does  tire  the  wifrazVr .J- 

In  th^  essential  vesture  oi  crention  DoQS  bear  al^  excellency ^. 


C.  &'  IV.,  D.,S.,  W. 

...      K.,  St. 

C.  dr"  W.,  D.,  S.,  St. 

.     .  K. 

IV. 

.     .  €.&•  IV.,  D.,  K. 

.   .   .   .  s.,  St.,  i-y. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

...       K.,  St. 

C.  &=  tV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

S.,1V. 

&=  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
K. 

c.  af  IV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

.  K.,  S. 

C.  &■  W.,  D. 

.    .  K. 

i-. 

St.,  IV. 

S.,  St.,  w. 
K. 
St.,  IV. 
.  K.,  S. 
St.,  IV. 
.     .    K. 


6f  W.,  D. 
C.  &=  IV.,  D. 
&=  IV.,  D.,  S. 


K.. 


W. 

,St. 
,  IV. 

s. 

IV. 
St. 
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OTHELLO,   THE   MOOR   OF   VENICE    (continued). 


Act   Sc. 


Traitors  ensteeped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel  .... 
Traitors  ensteeped  to  enclog  the  guiltless  keel    .     . 
TraitorS4?7«car/^'f^  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel  .     .     .     . 
What  wouidst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  shouldst  praise  me 
What  would^st  write  oi  mt  if  thou  should'st  praise  me  ? 

She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were 

She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wights  were 
Very  good  ;  well  kissed  I  an  excellent  courtesy  I       ... 
Very  good  !  well  kissed,  and  excellent  courtesy  I 
Wlio  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune?  . 
Who  stands  so  enmiently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  ? . 
A  slipper  and  subtle  knave,  a  finder  of  occasions     .     . 
A  slippery  and  subtle  knave  ;  a  finder  mtt  of  occasions 
A  slipper  and  subtle  knave;  a  finder  out  oi occasion    .     . 

She's  full  of  most  blessed  condition 

Site  is  full  of  most  blessed  condition 

She  is  full  of  most  blessed  cojiditiotis 

I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity    .     .     . 

I  will  do  this,  \iyou  can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity    .     . 

Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature  ... 

Is  of  a  cofistajit-iovifig;  noble  nature     .     .  .  .     . 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash  

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace  ...  .     .     . 

If  this  poor  brack  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash  .  .     .     . 

What  an  eye  she  has  !  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  of  provocation 

What  an  eye  she  has  !  methinks  it  sounds  a  parley  to  provocation 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out 

Whom  love  has  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out    .     . 

Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  outward 

'Fore  God,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse  already  .     . 

'Fore  Iteaven^  they  have  given  me  a  rouse  already  .     . 

A  soldier 's  a  man  ;  A  life  's  but  a  span 

A  soldier  's  a  man  ;  O  man^s  life  'j-  but  a  span         .     . 

Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking? 


.  c.  &^  ir.,  D.,  S.,  St. 
.  .  .  K. 
.     .     .    iV. 

c.  sy  w^.,  D.,  s.,  St.,  vy. 

.    K. 

C.  &-  IT.,  D„  J.,  W. 

K.,  St. 

&>  IV.,D.,  S.,St.,  IV. 

JC. 

C.  &=  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St. 

^.,  ;f. 

c.  &>  IV.,  n.,  K.,  St. 
....       s. 

]V. 

C.  &=  H^.,  D. 
.     /ST.,  S.,  St. 

^. 

C.  &-  IV.,  Z>.,  .5"/.,  IV. 

.    .    .  JC.,  s. 

C.  &-  H^.,  K,,  S.,  W. 

D.,St. 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  St.,  fV. 
.     .    K. 

S. 

C.  &>  IV.,  S.,  St. 

.    D.,  K.,  IV. 

.     C.  &-  IV.,  D. 

.     K.,  S.,  St. 

IV. 

c.  <v  IV.,  D.,  St: 

.     .    K.,  S.,  W. 

C.  6-  IV.,  D.,  S. 

.  A-.,  St.,  IV. 

C.  &-  JV.,  D.,  Si. 


Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  in  his  drinking?    .  .     .     K.,  S.,  W. 

I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 
I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and  /  speak  well  enough  ....  K.,  St. 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice      .     ,         .     .  .  C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  Si. 

Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice '  .  .    IV. 

As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  yon  had  received  some  bodily  wound  C.&'IV.,D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  had  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound  .  JC. 


There  is  more  seTise  in  that  than  in  reputation 

There  is  more  offence  in  that  than  in  reputation      .... 

O  God,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths! 

0  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  .... 
Witli  joy,  pleasance,  revel  and  applause,  transform  ourselves 
With  joy,  pleasure,  revel  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  ! 
You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a  time  .     . 
You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  some  time      .     . 

1  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes  if  they  check  me  here  .     .     . 
I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes  if  they  check  me  .     .  .     . 

Wars  must  make  examples  Out  of  their  best C  tSr*  IV.,  D. 

Wars  must  make  example  Out  of  their  best K.,,  St. 

Wars  must  make  examples  Out  of  ^^  best S. 

Wars  must  make  examples  Out  of  her  best W, 


C.  dj'  IV,,D.,K.,  St.,  IV. 

S. 

C.  <5r'  JV.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

K.^S. 

C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K,,  S.,  St. 

IV . 

.    C.  &^  IV.,  v.,  K.,  IV. 

s.,st. 

C.  &*  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  PV. 
.    K. 
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OTHELLO,   THE   MOOR   OF   VENICE   (continued). 
Aci    Sc. 

iii-      3.     Full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight C.  &^  IK,  V.,  K".,  JV. 

F^^^  oi  Poz'ze  And  di^aeiiy  .     .  .  S.,  Si, 

in.       3.     By  heaven,  he  echoes  me,  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought  C.&'IV.,!).,  S.,  St.,  W. 

^/rtj/  Mi?a  ^c/zotfj/ wff  As  if  there  were  some  monster  in /Aj' thought  K. 

'ii.       3-     Oft  my  jealousy  Shapes  faults  that  are  not      .  .     .  C.  &^  W.,  J?.,  S.,  St 

(y my  jealousy  Shapes  faults  that  are  not.     .     .  .     .  /C. 

0/my  jealousy  Shape  faults  that  are  not    .  .  IV. 

"1.       3-     Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom      .  ,     .  C.  <£r*  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  wisdom  .     .  ...  ...  .  A'.,  St. 

m.       3.     Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'tis  something,  nothing.     .        C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  'tis  something-nothing  St. 

iii.       3.     By  heaven,  I  '11  know  thy  thoughts  C.  &=■  W.,  D.,  St.,  PV. 

/'//know  thy  thoughts .  .     .     JC. 

By  heaven,  I '11  know  thy  Mow^/z^;  .  ^. 

iii.       3.     Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves     .  .  C.  S'  IV.,  B. 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts  ;  suspects,  yety£7«(/^  loves  .     .  K.,  S.,  IV. 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet  j(?w«flf/j' loves St, 

iii.       3.     To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises    .  .  .  .     .     C.  &-  IV.^  D.,  St.,  W. 

To  such  exsufflicate  and  ^/i^Tf^t/ surmises  .     .  .  ...  K.,  S. 

iii,       3.     Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well    .     .  .     ,         C.  &=  W.,  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances ....  K.,  S. 

iii.       3.     Their  best  conscience  Is  not  to  leave  't  undone,  but  keep  't  unknown  C.  &>  W.,  St.,  IV. 

Their  best  conscience  Is  not  to  ieave  undone,  but  keep  unkiiown D.,  K.,  S. 

iii.       3.     My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at  C.  ^^  M-^.,D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success  Which  my  thoughts  aimed  not .     .     .  K. 

iii.       3.     One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank,  Foul  disproportion    .     .  C  <5^  W.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

One  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank,  Foul  disproportions  .  ....      A'.,  St, 

iii.       3.     It  harmed  not  me:   I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry  .     .     .  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

It  harmed  not  me  :  I  slept  the  next  night  \\tW,/edwell,  was  free  and  merry.  .  K.,  S.,  W. 
iii.       3.     Farewell  content !   Farewell  the  plumed  troop  I       .  .  .         C.  ^  W.,  D.,  S. 

Farewell  content!  Farewell  the  plumed  troops  I  .     .  ....  A^,  St.    IV. 

iii.       3.     By  the  worth  of  man's  eternal  soul  ,  .     ,  .  C.  &f  W.    D.    St. 

By  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul      .     .  .     .  K.,  S.,  IV. 

iiL       3.     O  wretched  fool,  That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  !  .  C.  &r^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

O  wretched  fool,  That  lov'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ! .   ..     ,    AT. 

iii,       3.     All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven      .     .  .     ,     .  C.  <V  W.,  Z>.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

All  my  fond  love  thus  /  do  blow  to  heaven      .  .  .....    AT. 

iii.      3.     Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell !  ...  .  C.  ^^  IV.,  S. 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  i/te  hollow  /tell  .     .      D.,  A'.,  St.,  W. 

iii,      3.     Your  mind  perliaps  may  change .     .  C  £h  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

Your  ftiind  may  change .     .  .  .  .  .A". 


Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb  .  C,  &r^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Whose  icy  cuiTent  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  keeps  retiring  ebb   .  .  .  AT. 

Whose  ji'ffj/j/ current  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb  ...  .     .     S. 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course  Ne'er  knows  retiring  ebb       ...  .  .    JV. 

He  's  a  soldier,  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier  lies,  is  stabbing     ....  .      C  <5^  W.,  D. 

He  is  a  soldier  ;  and  for  me  to  say  a  soldier  lies,  is  stabbing      ...  .     .  .  K.,  S. 

He  is  a  soldier,  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier  lies,  is  stabbing  .  .St.,  W. 

It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow        ...  .  .     .  C.  ^^  IV.,  D. 

It  yet  ^^.r  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow   ...  K.,S.,St.,  W. 

1  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me  .     .  .     .     .     .      C.  &^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

I  have  a  salt  and  sullen  rheum  offends  me .     .  .     S. 

Should  hold  her  loathed  and  his  spirits  should  hunt  After  new  fancies  .     .  C.  &"  IV.,  D,,  W. 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt  After  new  fancies  .     .  K.,  S.,  St. 
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OTHELLO,   THE   MOOR   OF  VENICE   (continued). 
Aci  Sc. 

4.     Tolose't  or  give' t  away  were  such  perdition  As  nothing  else  couM  match  C.  &^  W.^  D.yK.^St 

To  lose  or  give  't  away  were  such  perdition  As  nothing  else  could  match    .  .     .  S.,  IV. 

4.     That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows    .  .  .     .       C  <S^  PF.,  D.,  K.,  Si.,  JV. 

That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows    .     .  .  .     S. 

4.     Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues  Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sense  Of  pain 

C.  &^  IV.,D.,S.,  W. 

Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  endues  Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  «  sense  Of  pain  K.,  Si. 

I      As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house      ....  .     C.  dr'  W.,  D.,  S.,  iV. 

As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  r«yi'i:i'/£wj  house .     .  .     .       K.,  St. 

I.     A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man .  C  dr*  IV.,  /sT.,  S.,  St.,  fV. 

A  passion  most  unfltti7tg  such  a  man    .  .  D- 

I      I  never  knew  woman  love  man  so.  —  Alas,  poor  rogue  !  I  think,  i'  faith,  she  loves  me 

c.  esr>  IV.,  St.,  IV. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so.  —  Alas,  poor  rogue !  I  think,  i*  faith,  she  loves  me     D,,  S. 
I  never  knew  woman  tove  man  so.  —  Alas,  poor  rogue  !  I  think  indeed  she  loves  me  .  K, 

1.  Is  this  the  nature  Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  .       C.  df  IV.,  D.,  A".,  St.,  W. 
7Vr/^  M^  Mc^/if  nature  Whom  passion  couid  not  shake?  .     .  .  ...  S. 

£.     A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at !  C.  &=  iV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 
The  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn  To  point  his  slow  and  moving-  finger  at !  .     .  K. 

The  fixed  figure  o/"the  time,y<7?-  Scorn  To  point  his  slow  and  tnoving  finger  at !     .     .     .St. 

2.  That  he  might  stick  The  small'st  opinion  on  my  least  misuse              .     C.  &^  IV.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 
That  he  might  stick  The  small'st  opinion  on  my  greatest  abuse    ,  D.,  St. 

2.     A  whip  To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world  .     .  .       C.  &^  IV.,  £>.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

A  whip  To  lash  the  rascal  nzV.&6.  through  the  world  .  .     .         ....         .     .     .S". 

2.     It  doth  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word               .     .          .     .     .     .  C  <5h'  W. 

It  does  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word .     .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

2.  Every  day  thou  daffest  me  with  some  device      ....  C.  &^  IV. .^  D.,  St.,  IV. 

Every  day  thou  dafts  me  with  some  device .     .          .     .          K. 

Every  day  thou  ^(7^*5^  me  with  some  device.               .     .  ...               .     .     .      S. 

z.     Expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquaintance      C.  &*  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

Expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquittance ...  ^. 

3.  Thepoor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree          .     .                    .  C.  &r>  W.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 
The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree     .     .               .          K. 

1.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed,  But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st 

C.  fir*  IV.,  D.,  K..  St.,  IV. 

That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed.  But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  ihifik'st      S. 
i.     'T  is  some  mischance  ;  the  cry  is  very  direful C.  ^^  IV.,  D.,  S.,  IV. 

'T  is  some  mischance  ;  the  voice  is  very  direful . 
^.     Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light . 

Put  out  the  light,  —  and  then  put  out  thy  light      .     .     . 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  —  Put  out  the  light  ?  .     . 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then —  Put  out  the  light !    .     . 
^.     But  once  put  out  thy  light,  Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature 

C.  ^^  IF 

But  once  put  out  thine.  Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature 
z.     When  I  have  plucked  the  rose,  I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again         ,     . 

When  1  have  plucked  thy  rose,  T  cannot  give  it  vital  growtli  again   . 
z.     Ah,  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade  Justice  to  break  her  sword! 

O  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade  Justice  to  break  her  sword  1 

0  balmy  breath,  that  doth  almost  persuade  Justice  to  break  her  sword  !     . 
i..     I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ;  No  ;  heaven  forfend  I  .     .  C  6^  IV.,  D., 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit;  No.^  —  //eavens  iortend 

2.  And  that  the  affrighted  globe  Should  yawn  at  alteration  .     ,    .     .  C.  dr^  IV., 
And  that  the  affrighted  globe  Did  yawn  at  alteration /C, 


.     .       K. 

Si. 

C.  <5r=  JV., 

IV. 

D. 

K. 

.  s. 

Si. 

D.,  K.,  Si., 

IV. 

S. 

C.  &'  IV. 

,D. 

K.,  S.,  St., 

IV. 

.   .  ce^ 

IV. 

D.,  S.,  St., 

IV. 

K. 

D.,  S.,  Si., 

W. 

K. 

D.,  S.,  Si., 

IV. 

Aci   Sc. 
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OTHELLO,    THE    MOOR   OF   VENICE    (continued). 

It  is  the  very  error  o£  the  moon  ;  She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont 

C.&'lV.,K.,St., 
It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ;  She  comes  more  w^rtr;^^  earth  than  she  was  wont /?.,  S.,  iV. 
Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  dome  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt  C.  &'  W.,D.,K.,St.,  W. 

Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me  harm  As  I  have  to  be  hurt S, 

Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  reprobation    .     .         .     .  C.  Sf  IV.,  S.,  St. 
Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  And  fall  to  r«/rate«c«  ....    D.,K.,IV. 

I  peace  !  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north .C.  &=  W.,  D.,  W . 

I  Ao«  iKy /?«c^,  izV  ?  «o  ,•  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north K.,  SI. 

1  hold  my  pence ,  sir  ?  no  ;  I ' II  be  in  speaking  liberal  as  the  air .i 

So  speaking  as  1  think,  I  die,  I  die  .  .      C.  &=  W.,  D.,  S  ,  St. 

So  speaking  as  I  think,  alas,  I  die  .  .  K. 

So  speaking — as  I  think  —  alas  t — Idle      ...  .  .     .    //•'. 

ODesdemona!   Desdemona !  dead!   Oh !  Oh !  Oh  !  .  .     .  .     .  .C.&'W. 

O  Desdemon .'  dead,  Desdemon !  dead  \     O  ! .  .     .  D. 

O  Desdemon !  dead  Desdemon !  dead.     Oh,  oh  .     .  .     .  ,     K. 

ODesdemona!   Desdemona!  dead^  Dead?  O!  O!  O!  .      S. 

O  Desdemon  I  dead,  Desdemon  I  dead  \     O  l  O I       .     .     .  .  .     .  .5"^. 

O  Desdemon  I  dead !  Desdemojt  '.  dead  \     O  ! .    iV. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  medicinal  gum  C.  &'  IV.,  S. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  tned'' cinable  gum  D.,  St.,  W. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  Their  niedicinable  gum    ...  .         K. 


ANTONY   AND    CLEOPATRA. 

2.     Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend  !  .  .  C.  &^  H^.,  Z?.,  IC.,  S.,  U^. 

Our  worser  thoughts  >%^rtz'f«  mend!      .  ...  ...  ....  St. 

^.     Then  we  bring  forth  weeds,  When  our  quick  minds  lie  still  .  C.  &^  JV.,  Z?.,  S.,  W. 

Then  we  bring  forth  weeds,  When  our  quick  ivinds  lie  still  .  .     .  K.^  St. 

:£.     What  our  contempt  doth  often  hurl  from  us,  We  wish  it  ours  again      .     .     .    C.  &'  IV.,  St. 

What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us,  We  wish  it  ours  again    .     .     .     .  D.,  K.^  S.,  IV. 

4.  Ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love,  Comes  deared  by  being  lacked  .  C.  &^  W.,  Z>.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
Ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth  love,  Comesy^^rfflfby  being  lacked  .  .A". 

5.  And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed  .  .  C  <5r'  JV.,  D.,  K.,  Si. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arrogant  steed  .  .  .  S. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-girt  steed                                                    ...          .               IV. 

1.  My  powers  are  crescent  .  .  C.  <5^  W-.,  D.,  St.,  11' 
M-y  potver's  a  crescent                                            .          •  •  ■   /C.,  S. 

^.     If  you  'II  patch  a  quarrel,  As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with         .     C.  &^  PV.,  St. 

If  you  '11  patch  a  quarrel,  As  matter  whole  jj'o?^  ^ve  not  to  make  it  with  .  .  .  Z>.,  5". 

If  you  '11  patch  a  quarrel,  As  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with      ...  .      K.,  JV. 

^.     Truths  would  be  tales,  Where  now  half  tales  be  truths  .     .         C.  &=  JV.,  K.,  St.,  Ji'. 

Truths  would  be  ^i;/ tales.  Where  now  half  tales  be  truths  .     ...  D.,  S. 

2,  We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  offcast  .  C.  6^  IF.,  D.,  S.  St.,  IT 
We  had  much  more  monstrous  matter  oi feasts .  .  .     K. 

5.  Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears  C.  &=  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 
Rain  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears  .  S. 

5.  Though  he  be  painted  one  wayhke  a  Gorgon,  The  other  way's  a  Mars  C.  tSr^JV.,  D.,St.,JV. 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon,  T  other  way  he  's  a  Mars  K. 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon,  The  other  way  he^s  a.  Mars    .               .     .      S. 

6.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsome'er  their  hands  are .  C.  &^  IV. 

All  men's  faces  are  true,  M//^a/j-£?fi''f?' their  hands  are .   D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 
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Sc 

11. 

7- 

ii. 

7- 

iii. 

£• 

iii. 

4- 

iii. 

6. 

iii. 

7- 

iii. 

lO. 

iii. 

12. 

iii. 

IS- 

iii. 

IS- 

iv. 

9- 

V. 

I, 

ANTONY   AND   CLEOPATRA    (continued). 

It  is  just  as  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  it  own  organs        .  .         .     .     C,  &=  IV. ^ 

It  is  just  as  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  i?j  own  organs     ...         .     .    .  D.,  K.^  S., 

In  thy  fats  our  cares  be  drowned  ...  .  .     .  .     .  .     .  C.  &^  W. 

In  thy  vais  our  cares  be  drowned K.,  S.,  Si., 

The  swan's  down-feather,  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide      .     .   C.  &^  W.,  Z»., 
The  swan's  down-feather.  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  M^  full  of  tide  .     .     K.,S., 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took  't  .  .  .     C.  dj'  IV.,  D.,  S., 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him  ;  he  not  looked     .     .  .  .... 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  tooJi d        .     . 

The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown.  Is  often  left  unloved  C.  &'IV.,D.,  K.,  S., 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  w«5^tt;«,  Is  often  ^/,^  unloved    .  .  .     . 

With  news  the  time  's  witli  labour,  and  throes  forth     ...  .  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  A",  .S"., 

With  news  the  time 's  with /(i5£7wr;  and  Mr£?7f.s  forth     .     .  .     .  

Yon  ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt  .  .     .  .  C.  &f^  W,,  D.,St.,  W.  iS^\. 

Yon'  ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypt .       K.  (iii, 

Yon'  ribaudred  hag  of  Egypt ....  .     .  .     ,  .  .S*.  (iii. 

As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf  To  his  grand  sea  C.  ^i^W.,  D.,K.\m.  lo),  .S".  (iii.io), 
As  Is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf  To  the  grand  sea  ...         .     .  .    IV.  (iii. 

To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart .  .     . 

To  lay  his  gay  caparisons  apart  .     . 

By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm  . 

By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm     .     . 

So  bad  a  prayer  as  his  Was  never  yet  for  sleep 

So  bad  a  prayer  as  his  Was  never  yet  yi^re*  sleep 

He  mocks  The  pauses  that  he  makes    . 

He  mocks  us  by  The  pauses  that  he  makes    .     , 

That  our  stars,  Unreconciliable     .     . 

That  our  stars,  U nrecoit^iledble        .  .     . 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,  I  '11  not  sleep 

If  idle  talk  will  once  be  accessary,  I  '11  not  sleep 

Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt  Be  gentle  grave  unto  me! 

Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt  Be  gentle  grave  to  me  I 

A  grief  that  smites  My  very  heart  at  root .     . 

A  grief  that  shoots  My  very  heart  at  root  .     .     . 

What  poor  an  instrument  May  do  a  noble  deed  ! 

How  poor  an  instrument  May  do  a  noble  deed  I 


C.  &=  W. 


C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  /r.  (iii.  lO, 
.  6-.  (iii,  ii),  IV.  (iii. 

,  z>.,  .y.  (iii.  ii),  St.,  IV.  (iii. 

....         K.  (iii. 
C.  <&■  fV.,  D.,  K.,  St., 


.    C.  A'  IV.,  D.,  St., 

.     .     .     .  K. 

.     .     .  €.&>  TV.,  Z>., 

...       .  s.,st., 

C.  Sj'  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S., 


C.  <V  fV.,D.,K.,  S. 
C.  &>  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St., 
€.&•  IV. ,D.,  K.,  St., 


Si. 

IV. 
D. 
IV. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 
K. 
St. 
St. 
IV. 
St. 
IV. 
8). 
.8). 
3). 
St. 
lo). 

I.). 
II). 
..). 
W. 
S. 
W. 
,  S. 
K. 
W. 

w. 

St. 
St. 
IV. 
IV. 
K. 
W. 
S. 


(  C  d?^  IV,,  D  ,  St.,  divide  Act  iii.  into  thirteen  scenes ;  K.,  S.,  IV.,  into  eleven  scenes. 
D.,  St.,  divide  Act  iv.  into  fifteen  scenes  ;  K.,  S.,  IV.,  into  thirteen  scenes.) 


C.  &=  W., 


CYMBELINE. 


Than  our  courtiers  Still  seem  as  does  the  king C.  <V  W,,  D.,  K.,  S.,  ]V. 

Than  our  courtiers^ — Still  seemers  —  do  tlte  king's Si, 

And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next  With  bonds  of  death .  C  <5r'  W.,  D.,  JC.(j.  2),  Si. 

And  jffrt/ up  my  embracements  from  a  next  With  bonds  of  death  .  .S".  (i.  2). 

And  cere  up  my  embracements  from  a  next  With  bands  of  death  .  IV.  (i  2). 

You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  wiser         ....       C.  &•  IV.,  D  ,  S.  {\,  s),  St.,  H^.  [\.  s). 

You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser     ....  ,^.  (i.  5), 

The  twinned  stones  Upon  the  numbered  beach      .  .  .      C.  &^  W.,  D.,  K,  \\.  fj.  Si. 

The  twinned  stones  Upon  tfH  unnumberedht^dn  ,  S.  (i.  7),  IV.  (j.  7). 
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CYMBELINE   (continued). 

He  enchants  societies  into  him          ...  C.  &>  W.,  D.,  Si.,  W.  (1.  7). 

He  enchants  societies  7tnto  him    ...          .          ...  .     .   K.  (^.  y),  S.  (i.  7). 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  is,  My  lady  sweet,  arise  .  C.  &^  //'.,  D.,  K.y  St,  IV. 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin  :  My  lady  sweet,  arise  .     .  .               .     .      S. 

Frame  yourself  To  orderly  soliciting,  and  be  friended      .     .  .     .                    .  C.  S'  IV. 

Frame  yourself  To  orderly  solicits ;  and  be  friended              Z>.,  St.,  IV. 

Frame  yourself  To  orderly  solicits ;  and,  befriended .     .  K.,  S. 

iii-      3-     Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble                     ....  ....          .     .   C  &^  JV. 

Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe                        .  ...      /?.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  drabe      .  .                    .     .     .          .      S. 

iii.      3-     Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  'em  fine                          .     .  .  C.  6^  IV.,  D.,  St. 

Such  gains  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  fine                           ...  .     K 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  htm  fine  .     .       S,,  W. 

iii.      3-     A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares  To  stride  a  limit       .          .  .  C.  &=  W.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

A  prison  o'er  a  debtor,  that  not  dares  To  stride  a  limit  .     .  ....          .     .          .St. 

iii.      4.     I  '11  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first  .     .                               .          .  .   C.  &=  //-'.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

I  '11  wake  mine  eye-balls  first                  .           ...           ...  ...           .      .           .St. 

iii.      5.     She  looks  us  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty     .  C.  d^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

She  looks  as  like  A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty  ...          .     .          .6". 

iv.        I.     Yet  this  im  perceive  rant  thing  loves  him          .  .       C.  &^  fV.,  D.,  VV. 

Yet  this  imperseverant  thing  loves  him     ....               .  .     K.,  6".,  St. 

iv.       z.     For  the  effect  of  judgement  Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear  C.  &=  IV.,  IF. 

For  defect  of  judgment  Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear     .     .  .     .               ...  D.,  S. 

For  defect  of  judgment,  As  oft  the  cause  of  fear      .  .     .               .    K. 

For  <i!e/ft:/ of  judgment  Is  oft  the  .ra;7^trf  of  fear  .  .     St. 

V.       ±.     To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse  .          .                .  C  cSr'  py.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W, 

To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  alder-worse           ....  ...          .               .6". 

V.      3.     Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,  became  The  life  o'  the  need  .  C.  &>  JV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St. 

Like  fragments  in  hard  z'oyas-ers,  became  The  life  o'  th^  need  .          .     .               .          .    fK 

V.      3.     Having  found  the  back-door  open  Of  the  unguarded  hearts     .  C  dr^  JV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

Having  found  the  back-door  open  Of  the  unguarded /jizr^j      .  .               ...          .      S. 

V.      ^.     Or  jump  the  after  inquiry  on  your  own  peril  .                .  .  C.  &^  JV.,  D.,  JV. 

For,  jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril     .                    ....  K.,  S.,  St. 

(C  <5?^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  divide  Act  i.  into  six  scenes :  K.,  S.,  JV.,  into  seven  scenes.) 


PERICLES. 

Gower.To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung           .              .              .          ,     .  C.  ^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  JV. 

To  sing  a  song  of  old  was  sung     .                K. 

1.  The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  towards  heaven  ....  C.  ^^  JV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 
The  blind  mole  casts  Copped  hills  toward  heaven K. 

2.  A  spark,  To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing.  ..€.&>  JJ^.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 
A  spark,  To  which  that  spark  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing  ...  .  K. 
A  spark,  To  which  that  breath  gives  heat  and  stronger  glowing S. 

i.       4.     If  heaven  slumber  while  their  creatures  want     .     .  .  C.  C^  W.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  JV. 

lithe  gods  slumber  while  their  creatures  want  .     ,  .  S. 

i.        4.     They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them C.  dr'  JJ^.,  B.,  St.,  JV. 

They  may  awake  their  helpers  to  comfort  them       ....  ....         K.,  S. 

ii.Gower.  Thinks  ail  is  writ  he  speken  can .     .  C.  ^^  JV.,  \4-''. 

Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can  ...  D.,  K  ,  S.,  St. 
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PERICLES    (continued). 
Aci  Sc. 
ii.      £.     Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  heaven !    .  .     .  .     .    C.  &>  W.,  Z?.,  Si.,  IV. 

Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  stars  of  heaven  !      .  ....  .  .  .     .  IC.,  S. 

ii.      I.     How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea  These  fishers  tell  the  iniirtnities  of  men  ! 

C.  <5r-  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  IV. 

How  from  the  finny  subjects  of  the  sea  These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  \     ...    Si. 
ii.      I.     If  that  ever  my  low  fortune  's  better      .  .  ....  C.  ^^  IV. ^  K. 

If  that  ever  my  low_/(7r^7^?wj  better.     .  .  .  Z?.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.      £..     As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected,  So  princes  their  renowns         .  .  ..€.&=  IV. 

As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected,  So  princes  their  retiown  .    Z?.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

ii.      3,     In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed  .      C.  &>  W.,  Z?.,  K.,  St.,  IV. 

In  framing  artists,  art  hath  thus  decreed ^S". 

ii.      3.     Time's  the  king  of  men,  He 's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave       .  .     .  C  <5^  IV. 

Time  's  the  king  of  men,  For  he^s  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave    .    D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  W, 
iii.Gower.  And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth,  E'er  the  blither      ....  .  C.  ^  IV.,  S.,  JV. 

And  crickets  sing  at  tk*  oven's  mouth,  Aye  the  blither  .  .     .  Z?.,  St. 

And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth,  Are  the  blither  .     .  .     .     K. 

iii.Gower.The  grisled  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth  .  .  .  C.  S'  IV. 

The  £-risly  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth  .  D.,  St. 

The  g'rizzied  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth  .     IC. 

The  ^r/^z/y  north  Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth  .  ...  .     .       S.,  JV. 

iii.      I.     O  you  gods  !     Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts?  C.  6^  W.^  D.,  S.,  St.,  IV. 

Ojy^gods!     Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts? JC. 

iii.      I.     It  hath  been  still  observed:  and  we  are  strong  in  custom  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  St.,  JV. 

It  hath  been  still  observed  ;  and  we  are  strong  in,  astern  .     .     K. 

1 1  still  hath  been  observed  ;  and  we  are  strong  in  custom  .      S. 

iii.      z.     Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  ne'er  decay  C.  &=  IV.,  St. 

Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  fiever  raze  .  ,     .     D. 

Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  7iez'er —  .  K..,  S. 

Such  strong  renown  as  wifw^r  jAa// decay  .  ...     W. 

iv.  Gower.With  sharp  needle  wound  The  cambric  .  C  &^  IV.,  W. 

With  sharp  neeld  viowrid  The  cambric  .  ....    D.,  K.,  S.,  Si. 

iv.       I.     Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent  C.  &^  IV.,  D.,  K.,  St.,  W. 

Never  zy^r^  waves  nor  wind  more  violent .  .      S. 

iv.       .c.     Speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes  .  .       C  *5^  W.,  D.,  S.  (iv.  3),  St.,  W. 

Speaks  well,  and  hath  excellent  good  clothes      .     -  .  .     K . 

V.      I.     The  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep  Did  mock  sad  fools  withal  .    C.  &=•  IV.,  D  ,  K.,  S.,  St. 

The  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dulled  s\eep  Did  mock  sad  fools  withal     ...  ....    W. 

V.      I      It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  upon  mine  eyes  C.  &'  IV.,  D.,  S.,  St.,  W. 

It  nips  me  unto  listhiing;  and  thick  slumber  Hangs  on  mine  eyes     .     .  .     .  .     .     K. 

v.      2.     More  a  little,  and  then  dumb  .  .  C.  &=  IV.,  D.  (v.  i),  K.,  St.,  W.  (v.  1). 

More  a  little,  and  then  done  .     .  .  ,      S. 

V.      3.     This  ornament  Makes  me  look  dismal  will  I  clip  to  form      .     .     .     .    C.  &*  W.,  D  ,  St.,  IV. 

This  ornament  thai  makes  me  look  so  dismal,  Will  I,  my  loved  Marina,  clip  to  form  K.,  S. 

(C.  &"  IV.,  D.,  K.,  S.,  St.,  divide  Act  iv.  into  six  scenes  ;   W.,  into  five  scenes.       C.  6^  W.,  D.,  /C., 
S.,  St.,  divide  Act  v.  into  three  scenes  ;  IV.,  into  two  scenes.) 
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